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PART II 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BELL AND LANCASTER SYSTEM— WHAT THERE IS 
IN IT FOE THE SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH. 

By G. B. Morui^on. 


The method of instruction known as the Hell and Lancaster system caiTies forward 
the work of the school, including? instruction, order, and discipline, by the iniitiial 
activities of the pupils, under the supervision of one master. In this system the 
pupils teach one another; the more advanced of each ^rade are selected to teach 
those of the next lower. This method of instnictiou dw.s not helcm^r excinsivdy to 
liell and Lancaster. It is as old as the hninan rare; it has bet n practiced in all 
ages and is still in vogue. Wherever chihlnm congregate there exists a school of 
mutual instruction, wherein the knowledge possessed by each chiUl is iiiipaited to 
tliOHc not already in possession of it. Ohildren in the liome teach ono another. The 
lirst streps of the huby art' often directed by the older children, and in every well- 
ortlered home each child is made to feel in a certain way a responsibility for the 
safety of the younger and more inexperienced members. 

Mutual instruction is natural. Kuowletige is contagious and will spread wherever 
artificial conditions are not set up against it; wherever the vaccine of pedagogic 
proscription is not thwarting it. 

The mutual or monitorial method of discipline and instruction was in vogue in 
the schools of the Hindoos as early as 1600. It is said of John .Sturm, a teacher of 
the sixteenth century, that he employed monitors both to perform the work of 
iiiHtmeiioii and to attmid to the practical deitkils of the schoolroom. 

la 1.^65 Trotzendorf in his school at Goldberg appointed raonitoi's from his higliest 
class— which he taught himself— to teach the lower and less advanced. He gave 
two leasoiis for the practice; (1) That his tlnancial resources would not ]»ernut the 
employment of assistant tein hers, and (2) that by teaching the pupil teachers 
learned more, and more thoroughly, than they possibly could by l>eing continually 
instnioted. 

As early as 1680 the Abbi^ do la Salle, in order to relieve the pressure of large nura- 
berH of pupils at Rboims, inaugurated a system of mutual instruction which rapidly 
spread throughout France. 

But a complete history of this system is beyond the scope of this paper. I 4iall 
therefore limit my remarks to some of the leading facts in the life work of Andrew 
Bell, of Joseph Lancaster, and of William Bently Fowle. 

Andrew Bell was born in St. Andrews, Scotland, in the year 1753. At a very early 
age he showed a strong inclination and ability for learning. In school ho was an 
apt pupil. He learned his Latin well, but had a decided preference for scientific and 
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inatbcmatical etndiea. While a pupil he mauifestect a dislike for the methods and 
practices of the scliools, and sought to correct them. lie managed, however, to 
keep ill school, and had one or two favorite teachers w ho understood him and offered 
him encouragement. He maintained himself in the further pursuit of his studies by 
private toaching. At the ago of 21 he came to America. Concerning his stay of 
about seven years in this country little is known except that ho was engaged a part 
of the time in private teaching. At the time of liis return to Europe ho was private 
tutor in the family of Carter Braxton, a w'calthy merchant of Virginia. Two of 
Mr. Braxton’s eons accomi>auied their tutor to 8t. Andrews, where they jiursued 
their studies with him, both as teacher and fellow-student, Mr. Boll attending the 
classes with them. This experience gave Mr. Boll the opportunity of seeing the 
advantage of serving at the same time as pupil aud teacher. He soon afterwards took 
orders in the English Church and was scut to India, where he received an offer to 
take charge of a military male orphan asylum, situated at Madras. At the asylum 
he found one master and two ushers employed in teaching less than twenty boys.^' 
These teachers know nothing of school management, and, notwithstanding tho 
small numher, tho pupils had only one lesson a day. Tho boys seemed dull aud 
stupid, and the work was formal and spiritless. Dr. Bell lirst tried to educate the 
teachers, Imt soon found that with qualitication for their work came dissatisfaction 
with their positions. 

While endeavoring to devise some plan to overcome these difllculties, Dr. Bell 
chanced one day to pass some Malabar ehiidreu who were writing in sand that had 
been strewn for them on the ground. Like Archimedes when dincovering tho law 
of lloating bodies, Dr. Bell went back to his school saying, ‘* Eureka! 1 have found 
it ! He at once directed that his ushers try the sand proccs.s. This they did against 
their own wills and under protest As might be expected, they soon pronounced 
that metliod of teaching a fjxilure. 

But Dr. Bell was a man of clear head and detcj'mined x>utq>ose. He eaw that the 
success of his xilans must be reached through control of tho minds of his assistants. 
He therefore appointed a boy of 8 years to teach the alphabet class. (This, lot us 
remember, was before the “word method” oaoio in vogue.) Tho immediate effect 
of this experiment filled Dr. Bell with hope aud a determination. He saw before 
him a great principle; he saw Frisken — the hoy hrst selected— ifs© suddenly from 
dull-eyed indifference to something like manly pride and digniiisd responsibility. 

Tho little children, under their youthful teacher, at ouoe showed an intei'est, 
seeming to see that, after all, the alphabet was not so ihr off if Fri.sken could teach 
it. They saw that one of their own number liaxl been honored, and they were full of 
hope for their own possibilities. Being relie\"<*d from a feeling of distance which 
they bad felt existed between them and tho ushers, they wrestled with Frisken and 
tho alphabet as they would with sticks aud stones in building a dam across a 
stream. They soon learned their letters and were ready and anxious for more 
victories. The ushers bt^came disgustecl, leaving the field to Dr. Beil and the pnpils. 

From this time the work of apjioiuting teachers from among the pupils became 
the diMtiuctivo feature of the school. The success of the plan is thus spoken of by 
Dr. Boll in one of his official letters; “Let me add,^^ says he, “that having had tlie 
charge of this school almost six years, from its infancy, and feeling all that interest 
in its welfare which arises from my situatioxi, from the years I have spent, and the 
toil I have bestowed upon this favorite object, I can not conceal my joy and satis- 
faction in observing that since the late dcreXictiou of our masters the school has 
improved beyond what it had ever before done in the same |)eriod. A now teacher 
from among the boys, whom I had trained for the pcLiq>ose, had been introduced, and 
the more the boys teach themselves and one another, the greater 1 have always found 
the improvement* Nor has their comfort^ in every other point of view, been loss 
promoted.^’ 

Dr. Bell resigned tho school to other hands and returned tc» Europe in 1796. He 
published a voluminous report and several pamphlets on his system, which has ever 
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Biiico been known as the Madras system— a mode of couduetinp; a school by the 
medium of the scholars themselves/' His writings attracted wide attention, and the 
plan was taken up and tried by many leading educators of the time. All of these 
trials were made in connection with the education of the poor, who, on account of the 
expense of tuition, would not otherwise have received any educational advaiiluges. 

Another important feature of tho s^^stem was the industrial element which entered 
into it. Dr, Bell organized a school at Swanage almost wholly on Uie industrial 
plan, the maiiiifactnro of straw plait being tho medium for the exercise. 

From about tho year 1800 the Madras system assumed a religions significance, and 
was used and fostered for the promotion of political, educational, and religious ends. 
This now impulse was probably excited by apprelumsiou for the work of Joseph 
liancaster (of w'hom wo are soon to speak), who was educating thousands of poor 
children by a similar monitorial system and under dissenting auspices. 

Tho <»(lbrts of Dr. Bell and many other high churchmen resulted in tho organiza- 
tion of the National Society for Promoting tho Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. Aa a result <»f this, large sums of money were 
raised and expended in tlie establishing of schools on the Madras plan in various 
jiarts of Great Britain and Ireland. The system did not end with the lower but 
was carried to tlio tcJiching of the higher hranehes, and. according the testimony 
of thoHO who practiced it, with much success. 

Thus wrote Dr. Ilnssell in 1818: ‘‘It is now about five years since the Madras 
system was first introduced into the (.'barter House School. The dilliculties which 
we encountered at lirst liave gradually decreased, and I have no liesitatioii in declar- 
ing, after the o\j>ericncc of bve years, that the system is as well adaiited for tho 
communication of classical instruction as it is for tho educalion of tho poor in tho 
fir.st eliunents, and I observe tho interest and attontiou of the scholars increases in 
proportion to their aih anccmeiit in leiiniing. ” 

Dr. Bell wnas a financier aa well as educator and philanthi opist, and the large 
fortuim which he amaased w'aa devoted to religious and educational iustitutions, tho 
most noted of w'hich is the Madras Chillege of St. Andrews. 

(Jlosely allied to the work and methods of Dr. Bell was that of Joseph Lancaster? 
wdio was horn in London in 1778. This unique cliaractcr was the exact ojiposite of 
Dr. Bell, except in his insight into and faith in tho system of mutual iustniction. 
His parents TiYere respectable, but not wealthy; he was possessed of an earnest, siu- 
cere, and philanthropic nature; lie wjis a reformer by iusliuct, fervid in his alVec- 
tions, and had an abounding love for children. He saw’ tho condition of the ehildi'eu 
of tho poor and opened a school, free to those who could not pay, in hia father s 
house. 

Mr. Lancaster’s school soon became so large that after several changes ho had a 
building erected at his own expense. His xnipiis, both boys and girls, soon num- 
bered over 1,000. Over the entrance to his door appeared this notice ; *^A11 that will 
may send tbeir children and have them educated freely; and those that do not wdsh 
to bavo education for nothing may pay for it if they please.'' 

Mr. Lancaster joined the Society of Friends and made the Bible a part of the course 
of study. His school attracted much attention and excited great interest. The idea 
of pupil-teachers did not occur to Lancaster bolbre ho opened his school. The 
mother of hia invention, as in the case of Bell, was necessity. Bell first u»o<l it to 
improve the quality of the teaching iu a school previously existing. Lancaster devised 
it to meet the demands of largo numbers with small expense, and both were inspired 
at its results. 

Lancaster soon found himself with three prominent possessions, viz, some strong 
Mends, many bitter enemies, and numerous debts. His generous nature and lack 
of financial ability involved liim so deeply in debt that he went to prison in default, 
but was soon released through the kindness and faith of his friends. He even 
attracted the attention of King George HI, who gave him money to extend liia 
system by travel and lectures. Mr. Lancaster's Mends— those that stayed by him 
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ill adversity — were few, but they were of the right Kort. It is not always the num- 
ber of a man’s friends, but the character of those that he has, that speak most for 
his real character. Lancaster was fortunate in his. Among these wm'e William 
Allen, William Corston, and Joseph Fox, They pai<l Lancaster’s debts, Jiiuountiiig 
to 4 ,000, and afterwards, by the aid of others, rai.se<l £11,040 with which a now 
school was built, in which thousands of p(»or children afterwards received t;ie 
elements of an education. These steadfast friends were all business men noted for 
their piety, integrity, and philanthropy. 

Mr. Allen thus d» scribes his dr.st visit to Lancaster’s .school: '‘I can never,” he 
says, “forget the impression which tlie scoiio made upon me. Here I behold a thousand 
children collected from the streets wliere they were learning nothing hut mischief, 
all reduced to tho most perfect order, and training tf> habits of 8ubordiuati<su a:\J 
usotuliiess, while loarning their lessons and the great truths from the lUble. J'lie 
feelings of the speetator while contemplating the results which might take })la''e in 
this country and the world in general by the extension of the system tlius )>ronglit 
into practices by this meritorious young man were overpowering and found \ eiii in 
tears of joy.” 

Lancaster’s embarrassed fmaneial a, Hairs were assigned to trustees. The Uritisli 
and Foreign School Society was formed, atid Mr, Allen IxM aiue troasina r. J'he 
Ilorough Road Sclnad, as Ijanra.^ter’s B< hool wa.s railed, became, nuebu' the ansjoces 
of this soc'iety, “ the model training school.” 

The society became one of the greatest educatioii.il Ibrees the world has ever 
known, sometimes spending during a .single, year tin' .sum of’ fldO.OOd. 'fhis po\\er- 
ful organization to carry on the work started by l.aiicestr r as, likci tI^o^{^ of ib ll, 
ostensil)!}" for the education of the ]>oor. both were (Jiristian, niiu in.'nie liiblo 
teaching an important factor. The Hell organiraitioii was iiiuler the Kstablisheil 
C'hurcli. That of l.ancaster wa.s an organization of tin* friimds of luna ijiity in gen 
oral, and was much broader am! mort' liberal in its The fundanient.il rub- of 

the Bell society was that the catechism was to be taught. The fundamental rule 
of the Lancaster was that it should not bo. 

These facts are here given nie,r<dy to sln>w the great amount of good whicji has 
been a<-compli8hcd through the agency ot inutnal iiist ruction under 4*arnest and 
iiitelligeni leadership. It is uuin^ces'.ary h(‘r<‘ to <b*tail the weaknesses of Mr. l.an- 
casterand the misunderstandiugs wldch sometimes existed between liim and his best 
friends; neither is it to our pni'iiose to iliscuss the valiflity of the resiHsitive claims 
of Bell and Lani*astei as to the rights of po.ssession and priority in the use of the 
inonitorial system. In its time the controversy was tinged with bitterness, but at 
the present we can afford to give credit, free and unstinted, to both of these men for 
doing a great and good work. It was in 1818 that Mr. Lanc.-ister cam*; to America; 
lie came to introdneo his system into this country. Ills reception here was by some 
cordial and hy others hostile. The hostility was chiefly from tlio teaching class, 
whose practices and methods Mr. Lancaster did not hesitate to denounce;. 

Lancaster had the faculty of enlisting the cooperation of the inlluontial classes. 
As an illustration of this, I (juote from Do Witt Clinton, governor of New York, in a 
speech which he made on the opening of a free school in New York City ; 

“I confess,” ho says, “that I recognize in Lancaster the benefactor of tin; human 
race. I considei’ liis system as creating a new era in education, as a blessing sent 
down from heaven to red<*em the poor an<l distresi^ed of this world from the jmwer 
and dominion of ignorance. Although tbe merif s of this ajiostlo of benevoh nee have 
been generally acknowledged in bis own country, and ho has received the counte- 
nance and protection of the best men in Great Britain, yet calumny has lifted uji her 
voice against him, and attempts have b<'cu made to rob him of his laurels.” 

Among Lancaster’s many friends in America wore John Adams, (’adwallador 
den, T)r. Hosack, Thomas Scattergood, President Nott, and Robert Vaux. By a class 
this movement in Amierica was called a delusion. In tlie vivid educational parlance 
of our own time the same class would have called it u fad or a craze. 
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Monitorial schools were established in Albany, Boston, Hartford, New Haven, Bal- 
timore, New York, Philadelphia, Montreal, Quebec, Washington, and other cities. 

Mr. Lancaeter was again overtaken by poverty and ill fortune and was again, as 
he had been in London, partially relieved by friends. He was reduced by sickness 
and discouragements, and was finally, in the fifty-first year of his age, run over aiul 
killed in the streets of New York City. 

The monitorial system in the United States underwent changes from time to time, 
never being i>opiilar with the rank and file of the teaching class. It has long since 
lost all of its original characteristics, and may now be counted among the things of 
the pjist. 

The value of the system in this country may he fairly judged by studying the work 
of William Bently Fowle, of Boston. A bookseller by occupation, Mr. Fowle had 
good oiiportunities for study. A self-educated man, he could look at the prevailing 
methods without that blinding prejudice with which love of Alma Mater usually 
veils the vision of the stock product of the schools. 

Mr. ]\>wle studied Mr. Laucaster’s methods, listened to his lectures, and shared 
with him the belief that j)revailing iiiethodM were not perfect. He also shared the 
rocky road of all that class of heroes who sacrillced popularity and personal comfort 
for a, principle. But, like all men of true motives and a det<*rmined piirposc, he 
found friends and supporters. He w’as appointed a. member of the lower scluxd com- 
mittee, whose duty it was to look after all those schools iu which grammar was not 
taught. 

There being many children in the town for whom the schools did not provide, the 
city council was finally induced to appropriate }fl,00() to try an experiment on the 
monitorial plan for their beneiit. After making several iin successful attempts to 
procure a master, Mr. Fowle undertook the task himself. By the i)ersoiial assistance 
of Mayor Quincy an appropriation was made by w hich the Hancock scljoolhouse w^as 
fitted up so as to he ada])ted to the application of the monitorial system. 

The public teachers now opened hostilities, and by smooth maneuvers known only 
to the politician united to down Mr. Fowde’s school. They hunted n]> every preju- 
dice and worked it to its full carrying ca])acity. These teachers were true to their 
advertisement — that the Boston schools were ‘‘the best in the world.’* Mr. Fowle 
defended his 8(diool by a series of articles in the newspapers, w herein he clearly 
showed up the inefficiency of the grammar sehools and the great waste of time and 
money occasioned by them. Mr. Fowh^ gained by the controversy. The course of 
study w’as greatly m«)dified, and ho was phaced on a grammar master’s salary, and 
allow ed to go on with his experiments. 

Mr. Fowle’s school w'as composed of the worst juvenile element in the tow ii. hut 
notw ithstanding this fact, corjjoral punishment was entirely abolished. Pupils of 
all grades w'ere taught iu the Siimo room, and every child kept busy. 

In the Boston schools at that time it w an the custom to spend about a month to 
prepare (‘Specially for the examining committee. Mr. Fow le made no ])reparation, 
hut nevertheless his pupils easily x>a88ed the ordeal and took their ]dacea iu the 
next glade. Mr. Fowle then resigned from the public schools. 

The great 8Uoc< ss of this school led to Mr. Fowde’s promotion to a higher grade of 
work, and 100 wealthy and influential citizens raised a fund sufficiently large to 
e(juip a building with xihilosophical and other scientific apparatus, superior to any 
school then iu existenceiu the United States. Sonu' of this ai>i>aratnH w as imported, 
but the most of it was made under the direction of Mr. Fowde especially for his 
school. 

The school was called the Female Monitorial School. It opened with about 100 
pupils, and was conducted on the mutual (dan, modified to suit the existing circuin 
stances. 

The great success of this school aroused the professional spirit of Boston’s educa- 
tors to such a degree that the school board was induced to build a high school for 
girls ou the monitorial jilau. The number of pupils who presented themselves iu 
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excess of tlie schoors capacity led to parental dissatisfaction. Hather tlian "build 
other schools the pupils were scattered among the grammar schools, where high 
school grades were provided for them. Notwithstanding the favorable report of a 
special committee appointed to investigate the monitorial schools, they were soon 
discontinued. Their success was the cause of their defeat. 

Mr. Fowle was in different ways connected with the Boston schools for seven teen 
years. In his later years he w^as chieily known hy hia free scientific lectures, which 
were tJirongli a period of several years attended hy thousands of devotees. 

The foregoing facts in the personal history of Bell, Lancaster, and Fowle have 
been related, not to reflect glory on particular individuals, but because the true 
merits of the tiuestion before us can not bo properly understood without the informa- 
tion which these lives furnish. So far as I have been able to discover in the inves- 
tigation of this system, the men who succeeded with it wore uniformly of that class 
who w ill sacrifice caj^e and comfort for a principle — men w'ltli a dofinlie aim, a phil- 
antliropic spirit, and a persevering and fearless disi> 06 ition. The chief characteristics 
of Pestalozzi’s school were monitorial and industrial. lie believed that children 
slionld ho exercised in the arts of industry, and through this industry they should 
teach one auother. 

Tho application of the monitorial system tti a school will have to he deterniined 
by the existing conditions. But certain general features may be outlined suflicieut 
to give au idea of liow' several hundred children may bo handled by one teacher. 

The schoolhouse mainly consists of one largo room. For illustration, I shall sup- 
pose it to be arranged for x>upils between tbo ages of G and 13 years. The room is 
about 18 feet wide ami of indefinite length, to suit the number of pui)Us attending. 
Along one side are arranged the seats and desks. Fach seat is long enough to 
accojumodato 8 impils. Thes*} scats aro arranged iu giouj>s of four j)arallel w ith the 
side wall and placed one iu front of the other. This makes what is called a section. 
The sections are sox)arated from one another hy drop eurtaius which extend out 
from the wall far enough to conceal each section from a view of the otluus. This 
leaves nearly one-half of the entire sx)aco in front of the sections for general purposes. 
This sx)ace is used by the master for conducting a class in full view of the school 
and for easel blackboards in front of the sections. The seats of each section are 
graduated iu size according to the size of the pupils. Kach section contains all four 
grades, the primary ones in front and the highest the first from the wall. Each 
section is in charge of a i)upil-teacher of the highest or teacher class. A further 
division into what is called drafts is made, autl presided over by monitors 
appointed by the master according to merit. Every class has its separalo monitor- 
teacher, and the class unit can of course be matle of any desireil number of piix^ils, 
as determined by the number of monitors. No monitor is reipiired to teach for a 
longer time than two hours, there being difierent sets of teacher- [)ux>ils and moni- 
tors for the different hours. Appointment to mouitorships aro rewards of merit. At 
stated times the juipils are taught collectively in groux>» by the Jiiaster. This may 
be done by raising the curtain between certain sections, throwing any desired num- 
ber of pui)ils together, 

Another and better form of collective teaching is done in galleries. This is done 
iu a room at the end of the building seated in gallerj^ stylo. It is here that the mas- 
ter does his real teaching, and where he stimulates to thought, leaving the memo- 
rizing and the parts requiring individual practice to the monitors. In the gallery the 
master teaches pui>Us of the same grade. 

One hour per day, usually in the morning, the master toaches his pupil-teachers, 
and dwells on both methods and subject-matter. This forms the germ of a normal 
school, and it was thus that the modem normal school had its beginning. Two 
classes of monitors were ax)pointod, one for teaching and another for keeping order, 
arranging materials, reporting misbehaTior, and so forth. 

From an educational standpoint the monitorial system has its advantages and 
disadvantages. Among the swlvantages may he considered the following i 

1. In those processes which simply have to bo learned and remembered, such as 
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the alphabet, tlie calling up of words at sight, spelling, and the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic, and flo forth, pupils can teach oiio another as well as or better 
than can a teacher, because of a feeling of freedom and case in one another’s pree- 
enoe, and from the frequent repetitions and familiar ways in which children talk to 
one another. This is true in the home, and tho natures of children are the sanio 
in tlie school as in the home. Children cau teach one another what tliey really 
know, i. e., facts Avhich do not require dovclopinent, as well as or better than the 
a\'erago teacher. There is, I believe, a current fallacy that teafchers need methods 
more than facts and principlen. Children cau without met]iod>s teach wliat they 
know hotter than a teacher can teach what he does not know with a method. Much 
of onr modem normal training consists in tlie training of teachers in how to teach 
w'hat tln‘y do not know, i. e., what they have ni>t a clear com prehension of. More 
time slimild bo spent in getting an e^lueaiion £ind less in methods of imparting it, 

I have often noticed that an unlettered man Avill explain a machine he has invented 
better than a college professor could do it, simply liecanse he nmlei-fttaiuls it. 

2. Tho henoiieial effect of acting as pupil and teacher at tho same time. All 
te,aeliers know that we truly learn only when we teach. The sense of responsihility 
wliich a pupil selected from his fellows feels can scaroejy he overestimated, lie 
]»rej>ares his lessons in a wa^' (pute imjiossible w itb a pupil who has never felt this 
reHi»onsil)ility. ITis priile is awakened, and the whole force of his being is aroused 
to activity. 

2. Tho luonitor’s jiosition deiioiuls on merit, and he is training in the same process 
of rewartls that he will ]»o in after life. It is tho natural system; it is a powerful 
ifircMiti VO to study, to gain the distinction <»f t<“acher. 

4. ItJi diseijilinary effect. Any organization which calls for government by the 
members themselves is most effective. This is so ehieliy because the individuals are 
thus l)rought into a ])ositioii to see the eide of the governor as well as tho side of the 
governed. 

5. The ahsoliitciicss uf the appointing pow’cr of the master. Having a large num- 
ber from which to select his assistants, he can secure tho best natural talent: and 
if it prove ujisatisfactory ho can cliaiige without giving oiVeme. This is a vtuy 
important advantage. An ingenious and able luaster ciwi in a short time, by making 
tlui i)roi>cr uppointmonis, simply nnillipiy himatdf in tho achool^n thing wholly im- 
pos.sihh? where tho assistiuits are less dependent. 

h. Its moral offer!. This is coordinate and coextensive with the intellectual efnet. 
I’npils are less liable to do what appeaiB wrong in the eyes of their etpials than to 
raise themselves to the standard of one who is far above them. Besides, the govern- 
ing units are so multiplied that the evihloers hw*© by the weakness of smaller 
numbers. 

7. It is mort‘ economical. By the monitoiial system it is }>Ohsible to carry on a 
school of several hundred chihlreu by tlu* employ nmnt of one master, rhis necessity 
led to the fistablisliment of Lancaster’s celebrated school at Borough Hoad. By a 
f!iminutioii of expense, such us is iH>s.sible with the luointorial system, it pluees the 
means of an oilucatioii within the reach of all. 

Some of the o I sections which may he used against the system ar«a — 

1. Tho simultaneous working of many recitations in tb© same room is attendiHl 
with more or less noise and confusion. The extent of this objection will depend 
largely on the master, hut it must bo iidmitted that with tho best management the 
order will fall far below the modern normal-school standard. But while this feature 
must stand us a dissadvantag<^, it is not without its compensating advantages. It 
would at least cultivate tho habit of conversing in subdued tt>ncs. The tciideneyof 
the uncultured is talk in a high key, and wlieii animated t(» apjn'oacli in boister- 
ousness tho tones of a town crier or an auctioneer. It might «lo something toward 
the amelioration of that oratorical buncombe Avhich large-chested ]>odagngiies soine- 
times iulliet upon their chargea; while the nnavcdclahle confusion arising from many 
working within hearing distance is somewhat disturbing, it carries with it tho con- 
stant reminder of the rights of others. 
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2. Much of tbe pupil’s time in the school is spent in contact with immature minds. 
It is certainly true that while there are advauta^^os to ho deriv'cd from tlic freedom 
of children teaching one another, it is not on the whole to he counted equal in 
value to an equal amount of time si)eiit with a full-grown and sympathetic teacher. 
It should ho remembered, however, in weighing this objection, that tlic same 
amount of time is seldom realized even in schools which are not overcrowded, and 
that the teachers, as we find them, are not always full-grown and are not invariably 
8ymj)atlietic. Ideal conditions, even with teachers enough to supply all the classes, 
are seldom found. 

3. The time occupied by pupils when teaching is b>8t to their studies. This objec- 
tion is entirely invalid, for, as has been shown, the exercise in teacliiug — in the 
habits of thought and clearer understanding which it inculcates — more than ; onqieu- 
sates for any supposed loss of lime from the lessons. 

-1. The monitorial system b^ssons the number of ]>rofcs8ional teachers ncctbal, and 
w^ould therefore diminish the number of persons who gain a livelihood by this 
means. While this is not tlie most ostensible, it is mu'crtheless the most formidable 
objection to the establishimmt of schools on the monitorial plan. Any argunuint 
which lessens an iTldi^ idual’s chances for cmj>loyincnt will not weigh heavily with 
him. It was this objection, though not outspoken, which rang the kmdl to mutual 
instruction in Boston and other American cities. This is strictly a class ubjet ti(»n. It 
Vr'eighs not against the system as such, l>ut against the probability of its siu cessful 
establishment. 

5. Tt would be ditiicult to find masters with the requisite ability to carry on tin* 
monitorial system. Tt is evident tliat the management of a monitoriiil sc.hool 
rc(|uires unusual ability. Tlic master must posstiss tin* (jiialities of generalship com 
billed with great teaching jiowcr and nnboninled sympathy. Without such a mastt r 
a monitorial school could not carry on its face even the scniblain'e of .huccchs. In 
fl diools conducted on the usual plan, where the teacher do<M all tlu^ work, deb i 's 
may be covered by superficial show. But this would be impossible on the mutual 
III an. 

As to the number of teachers in this country po.ssessing the retiiiisitc^ charactt'vist ics, 
it wmnid be difficult to furnish any estimate; hut 1 am quite certain that thcii* 
wonbl he many, were the conditions favorable for their dcvebqnuent, if there wme 
a ]>o8itive demand for such talent. 

The considerations which bring ns to the answer of the main question in tin* snh. 
joct of this paper have now been brietly and imperfectly pointed out. What is ilu i© 
left in the monitorial or mutual system for the schools of the Souths? 

From the foregoing analysis of the subject wc are forced to the following con- 
ditional answ'cr; If the schools of the children of the South are siipjilied with all 
the modern means of obtaining an education; if they have sanitary school buildings, 
equipped with apjiaratuH to accommodate all tlui jmpils who ought to attend the 
school; if these buildings are suiiplied wdth lirst-class teacliers with tirf?t-<*lass 
8rilarie.s, then any argument that could be urged in favor c»f the monitorial sclnxds 
would be futile. But if, on the contrary, there exists to-day in the South a large 
number of children who, for lack of these provisions, are not being eiliieateal, ami 
if for these children monitorial masters could be obtaimMl. then there is certainly 
Bomething in the monitorial system for the ehildren f»f the South, 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


AT WnAT AGE 1)0 PUPILS WITHDRAW FROM THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.' 

liy Prof. M. Woodward, W ashington Universitgy Si, Louis. 


1. Before attemptiug to answer this c|ue8iion, I desire to call attention to the 
ohvioiiM iniportanco of a correct answer. 'J’he best iihinned course of stiuly takes 
into ( onsideration both tlio probable duration of a school course and the age of the 
pu])ils. The direct bearing of this question is seen in the fact that an estimated 
average length of the })eriod of pupilage is frequently made the basis of arguments 
for or against some projiosed modification of the course of study, or some other iletail 
of scliool management. 

2. I use the word ^‘withdraw'' in a somewhat restricted sense, and as properly 
excluding the elfect of mortality among school children; that is to say, I exclude 
from the number of those who can with propriety he said to ‘‘ withdraw from scliool,’' 
those whose school course is cur short by death. Fortunately, this allowance is 
small, hut it is not on that account to be ignored. The iirojiriclN of omitting from 
my calculations those who die can not bes(‘riously questioned. 'I’he practical imiuiry 
is; At what age do pupils leave school to enter upon the active duties of life, or to 
enter private schools? 

3. The data for my calculations are the reports of thesuperiiitendeiits of thi* public 
schools of 8t. Louis, Chicago, and Boston. In these reports the ag< s of all the chil- 
dren enrolled are recorded either at the heginuiiig, or in the middle (*f the school 
year, and the number for (^ach year of age is givtii without any regard to the 
grading of those pupils. Fur exunqile, wc have the iiumher that are between 7 and 
8 years old, and the number between 8 and it, tlie numher hetweeu 9 and 10, and 
80 on. These numbers are given iu every annual report, and I have taken tliem 
from The aunnal reports of twelve or thirteen consecutive years. 1 am bound to 
assume that these repiuts are nccunile, although they exhibit certain anomalous 
results. By grouping these reports as exhibited in Tables J, 11, and III, and then 
considering the figures in any vortical column, 1 am abb' to follow the same group of 
children through their course iu the public schools. 1 have assumed that no pu]iil8 
w’itbdraw before the age of 8 years. By following down any vertical column we can 
see how the numbers increase or diminish from the combined effect of immigration, 
emigration, death, and withdrawals from school, till theedass disappears altogether 
at the age of 20. 

4. To extend my investigations over as much ground m possible I have entered on 
Tables I, II, III sulBcient data to enable me to make three iudepeudeut calculations 
from each table. 1 have named the columns A, B, 0 in each so that in all I 
have applied my analysis to nine sets of pupils — three in each city. I will add that 
I limited my study to the cities St. Louis, Chicago, and Boston fiir the reason that 
all the other large cities failed to furnish me with the requisite data. 

' Read before the Academy of Scieuce of St. Louis, April 20, 1896. Published in the Traiisaetions of 
the Aowlemy, Vol. VII, Ko, 8; issued May 21, 1896. 
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5. It is a source of regret that the data furnished hy the three cities are not uni- 
form in character. lu the Boston schools the reports give the number “10 years 
old/^ “17 years old,'^ “18 years old/' “19 years old and over.'' In the Chicago 
reports all pupils “17 years old and over" are lumped together. In the St. Louis 
reports all pupils “16 years old and over" are lumped together. It has been neces- 
sixry to distribute the i)upils thus lumped together, according to their ages, as accu- 
rately as possible. 

It was useless to refer to the unpublished records in St. Louis and Chicago for the 
exact details ot such distribution, as they could give no additional information. In 
this emergency I adopted the following method, based upon an examination of the 
distribution in tbo Boston schools and of the ratio which the Ib-ycar-old pupils bore 
to those “17 and over" in the city of Chicago. I will not giv'e the details of my 
investigation, but will plainly state that 1 assumed in the case of St. Louis that r)2 j>er 
cent of those who were rei>orted to me as “ 16 years old and over " were 16 years obi ; 
30 imr cent were 17 years old; 13 per cent were 18 years old; 5 per cent were “19 
years old and over." This distribution is made for each of the numbers at the bot- 
toms of several columns in Table I. 

In the case of the Chicago schools I assumed that 63 per cent of those \v1h) were 
enrolled as “17 years old and over" were 17 years old; 27 per cent were 18 years old; 
10 per cent were “ 19 years old and over." This, I may say in ]>arontht‘8iH, corre. 
spends to the distribution in the St. Louis schools for those three years. This method 
of distribution is applied to the last numbers in several columiiH in I'ablo 11. 7’be 
fact that nearly all of these tables sb.ow the withdrawal of the 20 } ear-old pupils 
in the years 1895-96, and eviui later, was an imuitablo ta)nsequcn(:e, but the results 
are not on that a<*oount to he called in ipiestion. All my results are based ui»on 
a\'erages, and are tlic consefxueueo of laws which vary very slightly from year to 
year in any given city. 

6. Other data essential to my cnlculatioii are: First, the rale at which the popula- 
tion is increasing on account of the exc(‘ss of the numlier of births over tii© numbt r 
of deatlis. Secondly, the rate at which the population is increasing, or diminishing, 
from all causes, whether by accession of new territory, th<‘ moving in or the moving 
out of children, or from births or deaths. The internal growth (by which I mcjiu 
that arising from the excess of births over deaths) 1 calcnlat(t from data furnished 
by tbo city officials. The growth from e.vccss of iininigration ov(‘r (unigratiou and 
death, added to the growth from the aere.s.siou of 7 iew territory (as in the case of 
Chicago in the year 1889) 1 call tlio “bcxtornal growth." The total growth is, of 
course, the sum of the “internal" an<l “external” growths. 1 may her© remark 
that the growth in school population shown liy the <'nrollment. in the jmblir* sf hools 
may differ from that shown by a general census. 'J'hero may be a general movement 
toward private schools, or from private sttliools. When a pupil leaves a public 
scdiool and enters a private one, he pixuTieall}^ “emigrates;" when In* ente rs the 
public schools in one of the higher grades, he practically “immigrates." 

7. Hie rale of internal gi’owth.^-AH the number of children of school age in a city 
hears a very nearly fixed ratio to the total pojnilaiion, the increase in the numher of 
school children from year to year in the same as the rate at which the total popula- 
tion increases. This is true of both the “external" and the “internal" growth. 
Now the internal growth a city is exactly measured by the increase of births over 
deaths. Hence I calculate tin rate from the oflb ial rejiorts of births ami d<;uths. 
All cities give accurate reports of deaths; tlio reports of births are incomplete. In 
Boston they are more nearly complete than in Chicago, and in Chicago they appear 
to ho hotter than in 8t. Louis. In Boston, as would he expecterl, the internal growth 
is least, viz, 7-1000, or 0.7 per cent. In St. Louia it is, as nearly as I can Itwirn, 
16-1000, or 1.6 per cent. In Chicago it is greatest, viz, 20-1000, or 2 per cent. While 
these rates are not uniform they are ajiproxirnately so. In fnet time resnlta are 
averages of several years. In a forjner discussion of this problem in May, 1879, 1 did 
not distinguish the two kinds of growth, but allowed for the ileath rate of serhool 
children directly. 
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8. The Mai rate of ^rawth in school population. — TUi» rate in readily found by com- 
paring the enrolliiient of any one year by the enrollment for the same ages lor the 
preceding year. For examplo, take the two years 1884)~00 and 181)0-91 in the table 
of the Chicago schools. The attnndanco of children above 7 yeaxa of age in 18841-90 
was 115,366. The next year the enfroUuu^nt wa« 124,144, a growth ett' 7J> x>er cent. 
This approximately represents the growth of tJio city. la the last eolunin. but ono 
on Tables I, II , and HI, represonting the attendance iu 8t. I-tinis^ Chicagf>, and 
Boston, this total rate of growUi of school population for on«t;li year is given. It 
will bo seen that iji some cases it is small, iu others very large. Them in Cliicago 
schools the incrciMie from 1882 to 1883 was .5.7 j>er cent; from 1883 to 1884^ 4.5 per 
cent; from 1884 to 1885, 5.8 per cent; from 1886 to 1887, 2.5 jier cent, and so on. In 
the year 1888 to 1889 I find the enormous increase of 41.5 per cent; this sigualii;es, 
of course, an iinmcusc accession of territory with a school jjopulatinn two-tiXths as 
large as that of thci former city itself. This exjilaiuii tlie nncxpccted showing inudo 
by the city of Chicago in the census of 1800. The growth since 1890 has been all 
tbe while rapid, reaching in Iho year 1892 to 1893, 1) per cent. 

It is Xirohablc tliat the incxcaao in tho scho<d p«jptUation as »hi»wa by the public 
school report was relatively greater than the increase iu tbe population of the city, 
for two reasons: (a) The ratio of children to poxHilatioix was greater in surbnrban 
than in urban districts; and (h) the x>roport.iou of cluldtcu iu tlwj jiuhlic schools was 
greater in the suburbs than within tbo old city limits. 

It is tjvidcnt tluit both the rata of internal gro^%'th luid tlj© total rate of growth 
aro atVected bj* the mortality rate of school children, so that element net*ds no fur- 
ther coimidoration. 

9. Now it is evident that the increase wTth which we .are i onecnual when wo are 
considering any group of jminhi in that which ;tris<‘s from “extorinU'’ growth .abme. 
No increase in the number of births over defttlis can add to the number of those 
who were 10 years old bvst year and who are 11 years old this \ear; though such 
itKucase do4*.s holi> to explain why tho niiuibcr who were 10 years ohl this year is 
greater than tlie number w ho w en5 10 years old last year. Cou,<e<piently, in order 
to 6iul tlie possible in<Te;isc (which may be show’u as we n-tod down any vertical col- 
nniii) w^> must, from the total rate at which the school x^^^P^^h^tion iiu reascs, s\il)- 
tiact the rate t»f internal growth, and then apply the reumining rare to tho number 
cnndled the previous yciir. For exainple: I found that in 1890-91 t he rate of increase 
of school attiUHlance in Chicago wa.s 7.6 per cent. I had alremlY found that tho 
internal rate of growth wan 2 per cent; the diOerence is 5.6 per cent. Thin is the 
rate at which tho number of pupild of certain in IHHtMit) would have been 

increast^d during tbo next twelve xuonths hml there been no witlidrawals. In tbe 
Y( ar IHHiMH) there w’e.ro 7,029 pupils in Chicago schtiols who were between 11 
and 15 years t»ld. l ive and six-tenths j»cr cent of that iiurnWr 394 ; hence the 
“po.H«ible number” tjf pn)>ib between 15 mxd 16 years obi at tbs registration in 
181Kb 91 was 7,423, a.s given in I'ablo VTi. Ily nutans of tho ftiuil niUw, w'hich I ba\c 
ill tho same way calculated lor each and every year in the series, I have cab ulutcd 
the poxsibbs attimdauco for ca4*h ytwir. 

It). Now turn trO 'rablen IV-XIJ. 1 have here tn ©very cose in tho column 

one of the colniuna j&om Tables 1, 11, and Hi* lu the itmrib mdnmn 1 bavo the 
rates t»f (ixtemal increase already obtaiucnl. The utixt ealumu gives tho tbeondical 
iuereoae iu uumlierti, and iu the sixth C4»bimn ilia “ jKissiblo ” or ideal 
number for each age, obtained by adding tho increase W the eitnillnient of the* pre- 
vious year, Now aubtraefc the actual attendance from the ** possiblo ” attciulaiico 
ami wo have, of cotirfie, tho number who during tho year withdrew. 

11. It is evident that the average age of thosi^ withdraw' ing dtiritig any one year 
is DUO year greater than their age when they w^ero last enrolled. For example: At 
eurolltnent the puxdls in their tlfteenth year nre enrolled ns ll.uiid it is evident 
that thtdr averag«> ago is 14|. Then those who withdraw before the next eurollmcnt 
are ou the average half a year older, so that those 14-year-old pupihs who do not 
roax^pear withdraw on tho average when just 15 years old. Hence it makes no 
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dUrerence at what date during tlie year tlio ages are registered, provided the date is 
always the same. 

12. The average age of withdrawal is of course found by adding all the products 
found by multiplying the nnniher of ]iupils withdrawing each year by their ago, and 
dividing the sum by the total number of withdraw'als. 

13. It will bo noticed in certain tables that not only is the rate of external gain 
minus, showing loss of school j)opulation, but in some eases they show a negative 
withdrawal, or an abnormal entrance of new x>ni>ils. This involves, of course, aii 
unusual withdrawal during the same year from othe r groups or columns, as the rate 
of increase is caleulafed from all ages. I havocarrio<l out all such negative results, 
subtracting such amounts as have jirefixed a minus sign. 

14. Results , — Table XIII gives the results of the nine caleiilatioiis. I submit them 
without comment. 

15. The average age of ' withdrawal v. The atwrage age of children in echooL — 1 was 
originally led to this discussion hy what I regard as erroneous statements in reganl 
to the average length of time that the children attend school; and I am couviiieed 
that a groat deal of confusion exists on this xioint in th<^ minds of hoth teacluns and 
school sux>erintendents. 

For the pnr])dso of clearing u]) this matter, I desire to state, first, the average age 
at which xui 2 )ns withdraw from the public schools is a very different thing froui th«‘ 
average age of puj)ilH in the x^ublic sedmols. For cxami)le: I have slnnvn hy tl>e 
results in Table XIII that the averagt) age at whi<‘h x>upils withdraw from the St. 
Louis schools is ax)l>roxiiuately 13.3 years. Now the average ago of tlie ]>upils in 
the St. Louis schools at tlu' time of their enrollment in the year 1894-95 was ID.li 
5 ’ears, which is <}vid<}utly a very different thing. In the sainc^ way the average ago 
at which xmidls withdraw from the Chi<'ago schools I have found to be approxi- 
mately 15.5 years. The averageage of pupilsin theOhicago schools jit the time oft heir 
enrollment in the year 1804-95 was 10.1 years. So in the Lostoii schools the average 
age of AvithdraAval is ax^proximately 15.9 years; while the avinage of those in the 
Boston schools at the time of th<4r registration in 1894-95 was 10.52 years. Hou- 
evor, this result must not be eom^iared with the averages in St. Louis and Fhicago for 
the reason that in the Boston schools i)ui)ils ar<i adinitt<‘d under 4 years of ag4’, while 
in St. Tamis no x>nx>ils are admitted until they are 0 years old. In (Oiic ago all those 
under 7 years old are grouped togclher without specifying how old tfiey are, Avhether 
1, 5, or 0; conscfxnoiitly no conij»ariHon can luj made oxcex»t for those who are 7 years 
old and oA'^er. 

Using the figures given in Tables T, II, and III for the year 1894-95, for tlic tljree 
cities, I find the average age of all those children who Avero above 7 years cd’ age at 
the date of registration in the x>nblic schools in 1894-95 to he as follows: St. Louis, 
10.83; Chicago, 10.87; Boston, 11, 5G. 

I wish noAV to show Iioav <mtiroly reasonable it is that the average age of those in 
school should be very diilereut from tlie average ago at the time of withdrawal, l^et 
us suppose that in an ideal city 1,000 inix)il8 enter the schools every year at exactly 
the age of 6 years. Imt us also 8nx>pose that this number of ])upil8 reuiaius without 
change— that is, there are no deaths, no removals, no additions, no withdrawals, but 
every X)upil remains in school until the age of 20, and then w ithdxaws. Under such 
an ideal condition of things it is e\ddent that the average ago at the time of with- 
drawal would be exactly 20 years; and yet the average age at the time of registra- 
tion at the beginning of any one year would be exactly 12^ years, which is clearly 
seen to be a very ditferent thing. This, of course, is an ideal and an extreme or 
limiting case toward which results may approximat<^ more and more as the attend- 
ance is extended more and more generally throughout the course of the public 
schools. 
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1893-94-... 24. 996 22,629 21.841 20. 36317.507 TO, ‘J6] 1.']. 226 628 5.009 2. G61, l.tU'l 687 2.14 ' ‘ i 9.o‘ 
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Tabl,k IV. — St. LoHis public echooU, Column A. 


Year. 

Age. 

Enrolled. 

Per rent of 
external 
gain in 
populafioii. 

Amount 

of 

increase. 

Possible 

number. 

With- 

drawn. 

Tear 

inipila. 

lRft:U84 

7 

8 614 



8.614 


i 

1884-85 

8 

7, 180 

—0.3 i 

— 20 

8, 588 

1,408 

11,264 

1885-86 

9 

j 6, 675 

—1.0 

- 72 

7,108 

433 

3, 897 

1886-87 

10 

6, 477 

+0.3 

+ 20 

6, 695 

218 

2, 180 

1887-88 

11 

5, 720 

-f 0. f. 

+ 39 

6,516 

796 

' H. 7.56 

1888-89 

12 

1 5, 464 

-2. 1 1 

—120 

5 . 600 

136 

1 1.632 

1889 90 

13 

1 4,214 

+0.9 

+ 49 

6,513 

1,299 

16, 887 

1890-91 

U 

1 2, 946 

+ 1.5 

f 63 i 

4, 277 

1,331 1 

1 18.6:{4 

1891-92 

15 

1 1,946 

+2.5 

+ 74 

1 3, 020 

1,074 1 

1 16,110 

1892-9:i 

16 

1 085 

! 2.8 

-\- 54 

2, 000 

915 j 

14, (UO 

189:i-94 

17 

726 

+ 4.3 

+ 47 

1,132 

1 4(K1 1 

‘ 6, <K)2 

1894-95 

18 

1 305 

—0.1 

— 1 

1 72.5 

i 420 1 

i 7.500 


19 

! 119 

0 

0 

305 

186 ! 

! 3,534 


20 




' 119 

119 1 

1 2. 380 





1 

i 

8,741 

1 

'114:176 


114.370 + 8,741 = 13.1 y<‘ais. 


Table Y. — St. Lowlv puhlU- ^vhooh, i'olumn /». 


Year. 


1882-83 
]H8;{-81 . 
] 8S4-85 . 
1885-80 . 
1880-87 . 

1887- 88 

1888- 8!) , 
188!)-'JU 
1890 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 9:5 
1895-94 
1894-95 


Age. 


Rain In I munbnr, 


With- 

(Iravvu. 


Y<'fir 


; 

7. 835 

7. 171 



f 3.2 

+ 2.50 

7. 8:15 
8. 085 

914 

7,312 

9 

0, 590 

—0. :i 

-- 22 

7, 149 

659 

5, 031 

10 

6, 301 

—1.0 

— 66 

6, 524 

223 

2, 230 

11 

.5, 7:12 

+ 0 3 

f H) 

6, 320 

588 

6, Lm 

12 

5,611 

} 0. 6 

+ 34 

5, 766 

155 : 

1,800 

13 

4, 279 

—2. 1 

-118 

5, 493 

1,214 ; 

15,782 

14 

2, 944 

+0.9 

4 39 

4, 318 

1. 374 i 

19, 236 

15 

1,741 

H.5 

+ 44 

2, 988 

1,247 1 

18, 705 

16 I 

1,091 

■1 2. 5 

44 

L 785 1 

, 694 1 

11, 104 

17 

626 

+2. 8 

1 31 ! 

1. 122 i 

496 

8, 432 

18 

:iu 1 

+4.3 

-r 27 

65;i ! 

339 ( 

6, 102 

19 

20 

117 

—0. 1 

0 

314 

117 

197 1 
117 ; 

3,74:j 

2,310 








i 

8,117 1 

108,345 


108,345 ^8.117 i:5.n yeur«. 


Table VI. — St. Louis puhlic nchooh, Oolumn (\ 


Year. 


1881-82. 
1882 S'A 
188:i~84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 
1880-87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 


Age. t Enrolled 


7 

7, 273 

8 

7, 066 

9 

6, 605 

10 

6, 306 

11 

5, 568 

12 

6, 202 

13 

4, 142 

14 

2, 881 

15 

X, 587 

16 

1,069 

i; 

630 

18 

271 

19 ' 

121 

20 

!. 


I 


Per tent of i 
ext^^rnul 

Amount 

of 

increase. 

gain ill 
population.! 



+3. 2 

-f 233 

+.3.2 

+ 226 

-0.3 

- 20 

I.O 

— 63 

+0.3 

+ 17 

+ 0.0 

+ 32 

-2. 1 

- 87 

+ 0. 9 

+ 26 

+ 1.5 

+■ 24 

12.5 

+- 27 

+2.8 

+ 18 

+4.3 

+ 12 

1 -0.1 

1 

1 

— 0 

1 





Possible 

With 

j Year 

numlK'r. 

drawn. 

1 pupils. 

7, 273 



7, 506 

440 

i 520 

7, 292 

687 

6, 183 

6, 585 

279 

2, 790 

6, 243 

675 

7, 425 

6,585 

823 

3, 876 

5, 294 

1, 152 

14, 976 

4, 055 

1,174 

16, m 

2, 907 

1,320 

19, 800 

1,011 

642 

8, 672 

1,096 

460 

7, 922 

648 

377 

6, 780 

283 

162 

3 07H 

121 

121 

2. 420 


7,718 

j 10.1. 884 


W3,884 -r 7,718~-13.5 yoarH. 
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Table Yll.— -Chicago public schools, Column A. 


" 1 

Year. 

1 

Age. 

Enrolltsd. 

Per cent of 
external 

1 gain in 
population. 

Amount 

of 

increase. 

Possilile 

number. 

Witb- j 
drawn. 

j 

Year 

pu]»iU. 

188:i-84 

7 ! 

10,438 



10, 438 



1884 85 

8 1 

i 10, 068 

-T- 2.5 

261 

10, 699 

641 j 

5, 128 

1885-80 

9 1 

! 10, 061 

-f 3.8 

382 

10, 440 

379 1 

3. 411 

1880-87 

10 

1 10. 270 

-4- 0. 5 

50 

i 10,111 

— 159 J 

— 1. 590 

1887 88 

11 

9, 673 

4- 3.8 

390 

10, OGO 

987 : 

, 10,857 

1888 80 

12 

' 9. 471 

4 2. 1 

203 

9, 876 

40.5 1 

4,860 

18811- 90 

13 

1 10. 805 

f 39. 5 

3, 741 

13,212 

2,407 1 

31,291 

1890-91 

14 

6, 431 

4 6. 6 

605 

11,410 

4,979 

69, 706 

1801-92 

15 

1 4, 564 

4 6. 3 ' 

405 

6, 836 

2,272 i 

34, 080 

1892 93 

16 

1 2,441 

4 4. 2 

192 

4 , 756 

2,315 

37, 040 

1803 94 

17 

; 1, 003 

4 7. 0 

171 

2,612 

1,009 

17, 153 

J 89-4-95 

18 

; 816 

4-6.4 

80 

1,689 

874 

15, 732 


1.) 

330 

-} 6.0 

41 

856 

520 

; 9. 880 


20 





3?6 

' 6, 720 


1 

i 

1 


i 

1. 
i • 

1 

; 

i 

1 

16, 965 

244, 268 


244,208 ;-10,%r>=^-14.4 yoara 


Table VIII. — Chicago public schools, Column R. 


Year. | 

Age. 1 

1 

7 ' 

! Enrolled., 

PiT cent of 
exL'nial ; 
gain in i 
, population.] 

Au'ount 

i cl' I 

1 increaMe. ; 

I Pos.sible 
iiumlK’r. 

AViUi- 
drawii . 

Year 

I)UI)il8. 

1 

10, IGI i 

; j 

* ■ 1 
1 

10. 161 





18KL81 

' rf i 

‘ 9 ’ 932 i 

* + 3. 7 1 

' 376 i 

10,537 

605 1 

4,840 

1884- 85 

9 1 

1 10,006 

i 2. 5 1 

24H 1 

10, 180 i 

174 i 

1,566 

1885-80 

10 i 

9, 953 

-1 3.8 

38i) 1 

10,386 ; 

433 ; 

4,330 

1886 87 

11 ; 

9, 356 

4 0.5 

50 

10,003 1 

647 

7.117 

1887- 88 

12 1 

9, 103 

1 3.8 

356 

9,711 

1 608 i 

7,296 

1888-89 

13 1 

7, 593 

4 2.1 

191 ! 

9,294 1 

1.701 

22, 113 

1889-90 

[ 14 ! 

7, 029 

439.5 i 

2.999 1 

10, 592 

I 3,563 ! 

! 49, 882 

1890-91 

1 15 ; 

4,540 

4 5.6 1 

394 

7, 423 

2, 8H3 

: 43,245 

1891-92 

16 

2, 563 

4-6 3 

286 1 

4. 826 

2.263 

36, 208 

1892-93 

17 

1, 637 

1 4 4.2 

107 i 

2, 670 

> 1,033 

1 17.561 


IH 

687 

-i 7.0 

115 

1.752 

1, 065 

19, 170 

180M)5 

U> 

' 302 

; r».4 

37 

724 

423 

' 8.018 


20 




302 

302 

0, 040 







; 15, 699 

j 227,386 


227,^80 - 15.090 =r 14.5 ywirs. 


Table IX. — ('hicugo public schools^ Column (', 


Yoar. 


1882-83 
18K;t -84 
3881-85 
IKKf). 8« 
1^80-87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1890- 91 

1891- 02 
3892-93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 


Age. 

ICnrolleK.!. 

I’er rent of 
external 
gain in 
population. 

Amount 

of 

inoreaHO. 

I’oB.viible 

number. 

\Yitb- 
drawn . 

Yt'or 

pupils. 

8 

9. 3.36 



9. 336 



9 

9, 551 

1 3.7 

. . . . 

34 .''v 

9,681 

130 

1. 170 

10 

9, 363 

-t 2.5 

239 

9, 790 

427 

4, 270 

U 

8, 820 

4 3.8 

856 

9,719 

899 

9, 889 

12 

8, 469 

0.5 

44 

8,864 

395 

4, 740 

13 

6,87.J 

1 4 3.8 

322 i 

8. 791 

1,917 

21.021 

14 

4,748 

-f 2.1 

144 

7,018 

2,270 

31, 780 

15 

3, 959 

-pao.5 

1,875 

6, 623 

2.66i 

39, <HJ0 

16 

2 , 391 

4 * 5.6 

222 

4,181 

1.790 ! 

28, 640 

17 

1.491 I 

■1 6. 3 ! 

151 

2, 642 

1,051 

17, 867 

18 

1 702 

4- 4.2 

03 

1.554 

852 

15, 3::o 

19 

! 254 

4-7.0 

49 

751 

497 

9, -143 

20 

i 



! 254 

2,54 

1 5, OKO 






j 


j 

1 1 

, i 

13, 146 

19.3, 696 

1 


193,090-^-13,146=^14.7 yoara. 
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Tablk X . — Boston pMio schools, Column A. 


Age. Enrolletl. 


Per coni of . _ 

oxt«>r«al Poa«iblc With- Tear 


gam in 
population. 


of 

increase. 


iiuinbcr. drawn, j pupils. 


188t-8r> 

18H5-B0 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 8^) 

1889-tH) 

185)1)- 01 

1801-02 

1802- 9;} 

1803 - 4)4 

1894-05 


r», 908 95, 430 


95,430 - 5,008 -- ]().2 years. 

T.\nLK Xr. — Boston public schools, ('olnmn />. 


I’cr cent •>f 
external 
gai n in ! 
])oi»ulation. 

Amount 

of 

increase. 

Possible' 

number. 

With- 

drawn. 

Year 

pupils. 



5, 770 




-f 40 

5,810 

—281 

—2. 248 

+1.7 ] 

}- 1 04 

0, 201 

4 

30 

4 1.7 1 

1 05 

0, 302 

08 

680 


. - 13 

0.221 

281) 

3,080 

f 1.0 ! 

} 113 

0. 054 

—138 

—1. 650 


— I.'IO 

6, 050 

358 ' 

4, 0.54 

1 --.3 1 

- 17 

5. 081 

1,142 

; 15,988 


--- 14 

4, 525 

1.534 1 

1 23, 010 

j -i- .8 , 

+ 24 

3, 015 

i,34:j i 

1 21,488 


1 30 

1, 702 

729 

12, 393 

1 -fl.C 

1 10 

989 j 

1 424 

7,032 



505 

1 283 

f>, 377 



282 

! 282 

5, 640 

1 


j 0, 028 

I 90, 074 

1 


06,074 ; 6,028 15.0 y«*ars. 

TAnLio XII . — Boston public schools, ('olnmn 


Ag«‘. Piirollrd. 


•-'O,o;ji 0,400 - 1 . 5.5 yearn. 

Tadlk XllJ.—Jrrra^c age of withdrawal 


1 Anuiiint 

1 or 
! incrt‘a.sc. 

l’<>»sil)le 

nuinl»vr. 

' 

With- 

drawn. 

Ye.*tr 

pupils. 

; 

0 315 



-f 5f) 

n, 205 

50 

450 

-f 100 

0, 321 

98 

980 

-t- JOO 

0, .'(29 

255 

2, 8U5 

_ 12 

0. 002 

37 

444 

-}- 114 

0, 139 

290 

.3,818 

- 128 

.5,715 

1,169 

10. 366 

— 14 

4, .532 

1,493 

22, 3»r> 

— 9 

3, 030 

i 1, 253 

20, 048 

14 

1,791 

' 870 

14,790 

-H 10 

937 

446 

8, 028 

+ 8 

499 

200 

3, 800 


299 

^_JJ99 

5^980 



0,460 

99, 934 


. St. I.oul.M. Chicago. tBaston. 

A I Yean, I Tears, 


A verago 



CHAPTER XXy. 

ADMISSION TJO> GOLAKiGE BY CEBYIFIGATE* 


The questitm of requireinents for ailmisaion to college is receiving considerable 
attention at tlie present time from educators and educational joui'uals and magazines. 
Thie i 3 * 0 vktoii<;ed by the large number of articles on tbo subject published in the 
peritidicals and by the formation of aseociations (4f colleges and seconilary stdiools, 
the h'lwliug objects of such associations being to secure uniformity in admission 
requiroments an/1 to iiu prove the skiudard of collegiate jus well as secondary educa- 
tion 0o« of the most important edueatiomil publicatious bearing upon the subject 
is tln^ report of tbo Committee of Ten on secondars^ school studios. Tbo intention of 
the ( 'ommittee of Ten, in formiihiting tUe four diftereut courses of study recommended 
ill the report, wivs to provide courses of study for pupils wlio can not take a college 
course,. and to proviilo eoursea, the ctuupletioui of wliich etwild and should be aec.epted 
by the univei*sitic8 and oolTeges for admission to corresponding courses in such 
iuslitutious, believing *M>liat this close articulation bcdwt cji the socon da r}" schools 
aii<l the higher mstitutions would he advaatagoous alike for the schools, the col- 
leges, jwid the country.^' That this report has borne fruit in shown by the fact that 
the courst'.s of study rccoraiuendCd therein have Been adopted with nnKlilications by 
Kou.ie of the .secondary sc-hools iind by preparatory departments of colleges. There 
is, ho\vovei> still ifc wide divoegeneo in iliii coiirscs of study of s^icondjiiy scdiools as 
well as ill the roquireraenta for jultnaesioii to the freshiiiau <rla.s«e» of the Tariou.s 
universities and colleges of the connti'y. These facts have thus far rendered it 
impossihlo for all of the iustitut ions to agree upon unifonu eutrjuice re{\uirenient8 or 
upon uniform lists of a*»*crottLUd or approved schools, , hut it can not be doubted that 
the teiuloncy is in this dire<d ion. This may be seen by examiuiuf; the lists of schools 
accredited or aj)j)roved by tlic several institutions given on the following pages. 

The two geiK'ral methods of admission to the freshman chise of colleges at tbo 
present time are By examinjstiou and by eertiiicate. To thi'ee may be UAlded another 
metlu»d which is in nse only by iuetitirtioiis maintniniug prepaaatorj’^ d^^iiartiueuts. 
Such institutions* admit] studeiits to the freshnuvn elasB who havT» completed a course 
of study ill their re.specti VO prepju’atory departments. 

Prior t(» the year 1871 the plan of npeoral examination by college authorities was 
in almost universal u«e by the l^tt^w class of colleges, bnt snuTo that date the plan 
of admitting students upon eertifieivtes of puiilirs, high, and privuite preparatory 
schools has been ittaugnmted, jvnd reeeivwl a remarkable impidiiis. This movement 
waa started by the University of Michigan, and has now boon atleptcd by all of the 
State universities of the Worth (Jeiitral and Western Divisions, ae^wcll as by kouic 
of the State institatioiis of the other divisions, jwul by a largo number <d' the denom- 
inational iMid other private institutions of the country. The ailoption of the certiii- 
cate system hy State institutions has geuei'ally been followe<l by the adoption of the 
same or a similar plan by other institutions in those States. The Michigan ]dan, 
adopted in 1871 and given in detail in the following pages, pniviiies for an examina- 
tion of the courses of study and methods of instruction of the schools, to be aiiproved 
by a committee of the faculty of tbo university. In Indiana the high sidiools of 
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certain grades are commissioned by tbo State board of education, and tbeir graduates 
are admitted to the State institutions. 

The purpose of the system of admission by certilicate, when inaugurated by the 
University of Michigan, and its advantages, as stated by Dr. Charles Keudall Adams, 
president of the University of Wisconsin, in the Educational Review for June, 1803, 
are as follows : 

At the time the system of admitting students on certilicate was adopted at the 
University of Michigan, now more than twenty years ago, the purpose was to bind 
the university and the preiiaratory schools of the State into a closer alliance for the 
purpose of mutualhelpfiilness. A somewhat thorough study of Ihe systems of admit- 
ting students in other countries to the higher institutions of learning led to the belief 
that a carefully guaided method by which jmpils of approved schools should bo 
admitted without examination would prov'o beneficial to tbo schools as well as to 
tbo uniA ersity. The system was constructed in such a way as to throw upon the 
university the responsibility of examining the school, aiiil alst) to throw upon the 
individual school the responsibility for the jireparation of the students admitted. 
* ^ ^ After five years of trial an examination of the records showed that the 

standing of students admitti'd by (uudificate was considerably higlior than the stand- 
ing of those, admitted by examination. There scciucd, moreover, to be conclusive 
evidence that the schools Avere greatly beiieiited by the arrangement. After tlie 
examination of a school its weak plat es were pointed out to the school board, and it 
was generally found that the boards were very willing to make any changes sug- 
gested. ^ ^ * I have been frem the first an earnest }»eliev(‘r in the system, and I 

believe that history has fully justifi<*d the predictions of tho.se who had to do with 
its first introduction in Michigan. Tin; a<lvantage8 of it are threef<dd: 

III the first place, it relieves the olficers of the university of the labor of the jue- 
liniinary examinations. This point should not receive serious consideration, if it is 
certain that the examinations s«> conducted are likely to secure a better grade of 
scliolarsbip. But to 8U])jK)se that that is the case would he to ignore or <iefy the 
experience of more than twenty years. 

Ill the second place, a very great advantage is experienced by the preparatory 
school, 'fhe visit of the committee from the university is an event looked forward 
to as an affair of great importance to the teachers and pupils. Tln^ i^xanii nation, 
when properly conducted, includes an inspection of the class work of every teacher 
and a careful reiiort upon the nature of the work done. Such a visit is, and must 
be, of the very greatest imjiortance to the school in question. 

The third advantage is in tb(‘ fact that all the pa])ils become accustomed to think- 
ing that the academy or high school is not the end of a good education. A largo 
number who would otherwise complete their school days at the end of the liigh 
school course are fired with a desire to go forward to a further term of study in a 
college or university. 

These considerations, especially the second and third, are advantages of great 
importance, and I know of no disadvantages from the system that can, in any true 
sense, be regarded as of ( oniiterlialanciug significance. 

iTesident Northrop, of the University of Minnesota, states that the advantages 
of the system are: ) It raises the grade of the preparatory schools; (2) it gives 

us students better prepared for university work; (3) it does away wiib an immensi' 
amount of work and worry incident to examinations; (4) it gives us better results 
from the student when he is once in the university.^’’ 

No attempt ha-s been made to obtain expressions of ojiiniou concerning the certifi- 
cate system from the various institutions of the country, but the few State institu- 
tions which publish annual reports commend the system for the close relation which 
is established between the universities and the common school systems of the States 
as well as for the well-prepared students furnished thereby. The annual catalogues 
show that the system has now been adopted, in some form or other, by 42 State 
universities and agriciilturnl and m(?chanieal colleges, and by about 150 other insti- 
tutions. This shows that, wliilc some of the more oon8<*rvative institutions of the 
country, especially in the East, still adhere strictly to the method of examination by 
college authorities, the certificate system is continually gaining ground. Some of 
the institutions surround the system with various safeguards to insure against its 
abuse. In nearly all of them admission by certificate is probationary— that is, the 

i EducalioBal Ho view, February, 1803. 
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student is admitted to the froshmau class on the condition that bo is able to maintain 
a satisfactory standing in his class during a term, or, in some cases, the entire fresh- 
man year. Some provide that if a school sends several ill-prepared students the 
privilege of sending students on certificate is taken from such scliool, and in nearly 
all cases the jirivilege is limited to three years, when a school may be reexamined in 
order to ascertain whether it shall continue to be considered as an approved or 
accredited school. The certificates of the principals must generally show the nature 
of the course of study completed, with a statement that in the principals opinion 
the student is able to maintain the studies of the course for which he is an applicant. 
Some of the institutions require the certificate to show each branch of study i)iir- 
sued, the tc^xt-books studied, the time spent thereon, as well as the standing attaint'd 
by the student. Only a few of the colleges admit students on diplomas unaccom- 
panied by certificates. 

In the following pages will bo fiiund statements, gleaned from auiiual catalogues, 
oouceruing the conditions under which schools are aecredited or approved and 
students tliert'from admitted to the several universitit s and colleges. The list of 
schools approved by each institution is given, so far as pos.siblc, in connection with 
such institution. The material collected is X)resented under several different heads, 
as follows : 

I. State institutions. 

II. Private and denominational institutions. 

III. last of additional institutions admitting students upon presentation of certifi- 
cates from approved high schools and academies, and which do not ])ublish a list of 
such schools. 

I\'. Institutions a<5<;eptiiig ca^rtificate.s or di]>)omas of the regents of tlie University 
of the State of Now York. 

V'. Institutions admitting students upon presentation of dijdoina or certilicate 
from approved high scJiools or academies, and which do not piililish a list of such 
schools. 

I. STATi: IXSTimiONS. 

Ihiiversiiy of Jlabama, J niverHity.Jla . — Any school of the State of Alabama for 
l>oys and young men wliose course of study comprihcs the recjuircmeiits lor admis- 
sion into the freshman class in any conrsi* of tlK"* university may, nnoii written 
ap])li<-aticm of the principal, subnnttiiig curriculum of study, be declared by th(^ 
president and faculty of the university a university auxiliary school, and he 
awarded a certilicate to that efi'ect. Any* young man, oV the age reijiiired for admis- 
sion shall, upon x^resentatioii of a certificate signed by tht^ principal of a university 
auxiliary school, he admitted into the freshman « l;iss. Tlie auxiliary schools are": 
♦State normal college, Florence; University high school, Tuscaloosa; Marengo Mili- 
tary Academy, Demopolis; Livingston Military Academy, Livingston; University 
school, Montgomery; Greenville public school'; Brundhige high school; Millwood 
school, Anniston ; University Military School, Mobile; University Military School, 
Clanton; vSouth Highland Academy, Birmingham; Butler high school; Huntsville 
Male Academy ; Prattville Academy ; Birmingham high school ; Lafayette College; 
Mount Willing high school; Talladega Military Academy. 

ArkantioM Industrial VnivereUyf FayeHvvilhf Ark . — Any high school or academy 
who.se course of instruction covers all the branches requisite for admission to the 
university may be placed upon the a<‘credited list of preparatory schools, after 
examination and approval by an officer of the university. Graduates of such schools 
are admitted without examination, and students who are not graduates are admitted 
upon certificates of proficiency. The accredited schools are : Fort Smith high scliool, 
Rogers Academy, Little Keck high school, Maiiauua Institute, Lonoke high stdiool, 
Jonesboro State normal school. 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal , — Students are admitted on examination and 
on cc'rtificates from accredited schools. The regulations concerning accredited 
schools are as follows: 

“ Upon the ret^uest of the principal of any public or private school in California 
whose course of study embraces in kind and extent the subjects required for 
admission to any college of the university at Berkeley, a committee from the aca- 
demic senate will visit such school and report upon the quality of the instruction 
there given. If the report of such committee be favorable, a graduate of the school, 
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upon tlio |^ersOIlal yeeomm^mlation of tlio principal, accoanpanie^ by liis certificate 
that the ja^radiiato has satisfactorily completed the studies of the course preparatory 
to the college he wishes to enter, may, at the diacretiuu of the faculty of such col- 
lege, beadmi^tetl without examination/^ 

Tkere? ar:«i iiia-w 48 accredited s«l4^>ls» a« foilowri : High schools e*f Alameda, Berke- 
lcy» CoKonado,. Fresno^ Gra.ss Valley, HeaMslMirg, Kern County, Loa Angeles, Marys- 
ritic, Nevada City, Oakland, Pasadena, Petaluma,^ Pomonit, liiverside, Sacramento, 
Salmas, San Diego, San Francisco (boys', girls';, San Jose, Saai Rafael, Santa. Ana, 
Santa Baxhara, Santa Ctnz, Santa Monica, Santa Rosa, Stockton, Vallejo, Ventura, 
Visiilia, Wataouville; Alajupeda County union high ffchool»(N 0 . 1, Livermore, No. 2, 
Centerville, No. 3, Haywards); Armijo union high school,. Suienn ; Boliaont wdiool; 
Boont/s Thiiversity school, Berkeley; Hoitt's Oak Grove school, Millbrae; Lompoc 
union high school; Mount Tamalj>ai8 Military Academy, San Rafael; Oak Mound 
School, Napa; Redfai\v.?sf union High school; Sam Bernardino Academy; Santa Bar- 
l>ara Collegiate school; Sonoma Valley union kighi school; St. Matthew’s school, San 
Mateo; Trinity School, San Francisco. 

r7uret'iiity of Colorado, JionhUr, Colo . — Students are a<lmitted upon certificate of 
graduation from the following accredited schools: High schools of Denver (District 
No. 1, District No. 2), Colorado Springs, Greeley, Pueblo (District No. 1, District No, 
20), North Denver, Georgetown, Canon City, ikirango, Aspen, Fort Collins, Golden, 
Grand Junction, Jarvis Hall Military Academy. 

Colorado State School of Mince, (iolden, Colo . — Certificates of proficiency from 
approved high schools will he received in lieu of examination. 

Vniccrsitii of (!cor</ia, Athene, Ca . — Certilicates from branch colleges are accepted 
in lieu of examination only Avhen tliey show that tlic studiuit presenting them has 
completed a course of study identical with that pursued by classes below the one 
which he wishes to enter. 

Univej'sity of Idaho, Moncow, Idaho . — High schools will be accrc'dited only after 
visitation and rocommendatiou by the president. So far no schools have been accred- 
ited. Certificates from thii superintendents of tlie Boise, Lewiston, Moscow, .and 
Poi'atello schools, setting forth the industry and proficiency of tlxo applicant, wTll be 
accepted for all requirements for admission covered by such certificate. Clear and 
definite statements from the teacher Avho has pre])ared the applicant for the uiiiver- 
sity, explaining the ground covered and the quaJity of the work ilotie, will be given 
duo consideration. 


I niversitfj of TUinoh, Champaign, III. — The faculty, after personal examination, 
appoints accredited high schools, who.so gradiiate.s inay be admitted to the univer- 
sity Avitbout examinution. These must be schools of first-rate character, whose 
course ot instruction iuchulcs all the studies rcfiuired for aihuission to some one of 
the colleges of the luiiversity. If so requested, a member of the faculty w ill <‘xainino 
a school as to its facilities tor teaching, its course and nrethmls of instruction, aud 
the general i>roficieuey shown. The university hears the expense of this oxaiiiina- 
tiou. If the report is Bivorable, a certificate of that fact is forwarded, and the 
name of the school is entered in the published li.st of Idgh schools accredited by 
the university. The graduates of these schools are adtiiitted to any course for 
which their high school studies, as certified by the principal, have prepared them. 
Annual reports are asked from these schools. A reexamination Avill be made wben- 
eyer it may be deemed necessary. The list of accredited schools now embraces F^O 
high schools and 6 other institntiou.s, a.s follows: 

High fiK/hools of Alton, Arctda, Atlanta, Aurora (oast, west), Austin, Beardstown 
Belvidere (north), Bement, B1 goto in g ton, Cairo, ('amp Foint, (hirtliago, (’anton. (ar- 
rollfcon, Chartaton, Chicago (Auburn Park, Euglew-ood, Hyde I'axk, Lake Lake View 
north division, northwest division, south dlri^ion, South Chicago, west division) (Clin- 
ton (Iowa), Danville, Davenport (ToAva), IFecafcux, Delav.an, Dundee, Elgin, Klmwood 
Lvanston (towrmhip high school), Farmer City, Freeport, Galena, Galesburg, Galv.a; 
GcncfMm, Ornggsville, Jacksonville, JerscvAdlle, J'oliet, Kankakee, Keokuk (Iowa) 
Kewaneo, La Graage (township high school), Macomb, Mattoon, Mavwood, Mendota 
(west) Mohiie, Mouraou^ Na.shyine, Oakl^rk, Dttawa(tiwnsbip), Paris 

Pekm, l eoTia, Fi1rt8^ld, Pontiac (township), Princeton (town.ship), Quincy, Roekl 
ford. Lock Island, Roodhowse, ShelhjviBc, Hpringficld, Sterling (thinl district) 
SD-eator (townsiwp) faylorville (towr^hip), Tuscola, TJrden, Wdurington, VVauko- 
Augusta, Batavia (west), Belleville, Cambridge, (Jiamnaign 
Do Kalb, Dixon, L^t Ht. Louis, Lfiingham, Harvard, Hil'JsboTo, Keithsbnrg La^Sidb/ 
^^wi.s^wn, Lexmgtfin, Le Roy, Lyons (Iowa), Marengo, Mason City, Milford Monti- 
collo, Mound City, Oregon, Paw I'aAv, Paxton, Peru, holo, Ridgc 5 Farm, Rochelle 

fetexhng (Wallace), Snnivan, Bycamore, Tol^, Virginia* 
VVarsaw^ Washnraftoin. WincheHt«r! ^ 


Illmois Noffiaal University, Normal. 
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Tnd'Ulua Univevsit^y lad . — The State boanl of eclucation cxamiues tho 

high schools of tho State from time to tiiike^ sanX to thoae that reach a satisfactory 
standard jb panted a cominissiou 'which leeognixea them m profiaratory sehcwda to 
the uuivemty. A certificate of ^oduatioa from any one of these commissioned 
high schools admits the studoat without examination to the university, except that 
it does wot exempt him from the test in En^linh composition. There a-ro now 118 
oommissioned high schools in Indiana^ as ioIIowb; Albioti, Alexamlria, Ariihoy, 
Anderson, Andrews, Attica, Auburn, Aurora, Bedford, Brookvillev Butler, Bloomfield, 
Bloomington, Blnffton, Booiiville, lionrbon, Brazil, Cambridge City, Carthage, Clin- 
ton, Converse, ColuuibiaCit\% CohimbHs, Conneraville, Crawioi'dsviile, Crown Point, 
Danville, Deciktur, Delphi, Dnhlin, Edinburg, Elkhart, El wood, Evansville, Fort 
Wayxio, Frankfort, Franklin, Garrett, Goodland, Goshen, Gfjsporl, Green-eastle, 
Green held, Greenshure, Hammood, Hagerstown, Huntiugburg, llujEtington, India n- 
apolis, Jefferson ville, Kendallvide, Knightstown, Kokonm, Lafayette, La Grange, La 
Gro, I^a Porte, Lawrcncebnrg, Lebanon, Liberty, Ligoiiier, Lima, Lixgansport, Mad- 
ison, Marion, Martinsville, Michigan City, Middletown, Mishow^aka, Miteliell, Mon- 
ticcllo, Mt. Vernan, Mnncie, New Albany, New Castle, New Harmoiiy, North Man- 
chester, Nohleavtlle, North Vernon, Orleans, Oxford, Pendleton, Pern, Potersbiirg, 
Plymouth, Portland, Princeton, Kemington, Rensselaer, Hiehnioiid, Rising Sun, 
Koaiui, Kochi^ster, liockport, Rockville, Ru^ville, Salem, SeyiiMHir, Shell^villc, 
South Bend, Spencer, Sullivan, Terre Haute, Thorntown, Tiptou, UBian City, Val- 
7 ):irai 80 , Vevay, Vincennes, Wabash, Warsaw, Washington, Waterloo, William.«iK)rt, 
AVinamac, Winchc^ster, Worthington, Zioiisville. 

Purdue UniveraUify La Fayette^ ImL — AixpUcants who have completed their course 
of preparatioa in high schools which liavo been coiniuissioiied by the State hoard of 
ediicatiou will be admitted without examination. For list of commissioned high 
Rcliools Ree under Indiana University. An arrangement has been made with tho 
directors of the Chicago Manual Training School, Toloiio Manual Training School, 
Rugby Scliool, of Ltmisvillc, Ky., Classical School, of Evansville, Ferris ludnstrial 
School, Big Rajiids, Mich., niul tlio manual training high school, Louisville, Ky., by 
'which grail uales of these institutions are received and wdll l>o given credit Ibr .m 11 
work ])royiou«ly aocouiplished. 

Slule Unirersitif of lowa^ lutca CHjft lott'a, — At a meeting of the board of regents in 
June, 1891, tho following echetno was adopted for the inspection of high schools and 
for examinations to Iwi held thereat: 

(1) Any school may bo placed upon the accepted list upon application of its prin- 
cipal or hoard of directors, provided tlio collegiate faculty of tho university is .satis- 
fieil as to its courst^ of stiuly, uietluKlft of teaching, facilities for instruction. 

. (2) Tlie course of study of auch schijol must lie adaptetl for fitting its gra^l nates 
for Home of the collegiate courses of tho university, or it must ho in the direct lino 
of such preparation. 

(3) Whenever any accepted school in any of tho classes requests it, its pupils may 
be examined by the niii versity at a convenient time in any subject or subjects selccicd 
by the schiMil authorities from the scbedulcs of studies required for mlmission to tho 
univerHity, and each pupil will receive from the university a credit card for cacli 
subject passed. 

(1) The university shall ])rovide, for schools desiring the eaiiie, a syllabus of ca<*h 
of tho subjects in which examinuUou is tt> be taken. 

(5) All schools in accepted ndation shall be inspected at the pleasure of tho 
university, the cxihumuj of tho inspection to l>e borne by the university. 

((>) The authorities of acccptctl schools shall report annually to the university all 
changes iiiado iu tlie course of stuly and submit a list of names of the instructors 
employed iu tho high school, with subjects taught by each. The list of acct'pted 
Bcliools has not yet been published. 

/otra Stafe Jff^ricuJturai Certificates fiom tho following schools will bo 

received ; High schoolsof Adel, Albia, Algona, Ames, Anamosa, Ailanlic, Battle Creek, 
B^llr^ ITaino, Helmond, Bancroft, Boone, Brooklyn, Burlington, Carroll, th dar Falls, 
Cedar Rapids, Chariton, Charle#! City, Cherokee, Clarinda, Clarion, Clinton, Col lax, 
Colunihus City, Corydoii, Corning, Council BhiiVs, CreiU‘o, CTcaton, Davenport, Deni- 
son, Dos Aloincs, Do Witt, Dunlap, Eldora^ Emmetshurg, Estlicrvillc, Fairheld, Forest 
City, Fort Dodge, Greene, Guthrie Center, Hamburg, Hampton, Harlan, Humboldt, 
Ida Grove, Independence, Iowa City, Iowa Falk, Jefferson, Keokuk, Porte, I.o 
Mars, Leon, Logan, Maquoketa, Manchester, Marengo, Marion, Marshalltown, Mu sou 
City, Monroe, Monticello, Montour, Misiwmri Valley, Mount Pleasant, Muscatiiu*, 
Nashua, Nevada, Newton, Odehoit, Onawa, Orange 6 ity, Onage, Osceola, Oskaloosa, 
Ottumwa, Oxford, Red Oak, Reinhcck, Roek Rapids, Rockwell City, {^ic City, Scran- 
ton, Sheldon, Sioux City, Steamboat Rock, Storm Lake-, Stuart, SumiuT, Tama City, 
liptoa, Toledo, Truer, Vinton, Villisca, Washington, Waterloo, Webster City, West 
Union, Wilton, and WinterBet; Albion Seminary, Algona Academy, Burlington Col- 
legiate Institute, Deoorali Institute, Denmark Academy, Seminary, Howe’s 
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A.caflemy, Iowa City Academy, Northern Iowa Academy, Northwestern Classical Acatl- 
emy of O^nge City, Springdale Seminary, and Washington Academy. 

Kanaas State Jffricultural College, Manhattan, Kana . — 'The following diplomas and 
certilicates will he received in lieu of entrance examinations: (1) Diplomas received 
on the completion of a county course of study which has been approved by the 
faculty, when properly signed by the county superiiitondent. (2) Certificates of 
passing the grammar grade in any city school with a course of study approved by 
the faculty, when properly signed by the city super in ton dent. (3) Kansas teachers' 
certificates issued by the coiintx board of examiners, showing that the ahove-uamed 
studies Save been passed with a grade of at least 70 per cent. 

The faculty have approved the courses of study ndopt(*d by the following counties 
and cities; others may bo submitted for approval at any time: 

Counties.— Allen, Aidcrsoii, Barber, Brown, Bourbon, Butler, Chase, Cherokee, 
Clay, Cloud, Cowley, Dickinson, Doniphan, Douglius, Elk, Ellis, Ford, Franklin, 
Geary, Greenwood, Har])er, Hnrvcy, .Jackson, Jefferson, Jewell, Johnson, Kingman, 
Labette, Leavenworth, Liuu, Lyon, Marshall, Marion, McPherson, Miami, Mitchell, 
Montgomery, Morris, Nemnha, Neosho, Ness, Osage, Oshorm*, Ottawa, Pottawatomie, 
Republic, Reno, Rice, Riley, Rooks, Rush, Russell, Saline, Sedgwick, Shawnee, Sum- 
ner, Wabaunsee, Washington, Wilson, Woodson, Wyandotte. 

Cities. — Abilene, Alma, Anthony, Argentine, Arkansas City, Atchison, Augusta, 
Baldwin, Belleville, Beloit, Burlingame, Burlington, Caldwell, Chaiiute, Cherry Vale, 
Chetopa, Clay Center, Clifton, Coffey villt‘., Columbus, Concordia, Council Grove, 
Dodge City, Eldorado, l^lLswortb, F.mjioria, Eureka, Fort Seott, Fredonia, Garden 
City, Garnett, Gaylord, Girard, Great Bend, Hiawatha, Holton, Horton, Humboldt, 
Hutchison, Indepeudenec, lola, .innetiou (-ity, Kanopolis, Kansas City, Kingman, 
Lamed, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Tiineoln, Lyons, Manliattaii, Mankato, Marion, 
McPherson, Minneapolis, Keode.slia, TS'ewlon, Olathe, Osage City, Osborne, t>rt\v(^go, 
Ottawa, Paola, Parsons, Pittsburg, Pomona, Pratt, Russell, Salina, Scranton, Seneca, 
Splomon City, St. Marys, Topeka, Valley Falls, Wamego, Washington, Waverly, 
Wellington, Winfield, Wichita. 

Vnivcralty of Kansas, J.aH vencc, Kans. — Students will be admitted upon the ccirtiti- 
cate of the president, superintendent, or jirim ipal of any college, ac.adtauy, or other 
incorporated institution of learning, or of any piibli(' high school of the State, 
sliowiiig that such students have completed all the preparatory prescribed studios 
as laid down in the catalogue. Students who present eertifieatt's showing that they 
have completed all the reciuired 8tu<lie,s exce]>t three t^^rms’ work will lie admitted 
with conditions. The following schools fully pr«‘pare for the freshman class: High 
schools of Abilene, Alton, 111., Atchison, Atchison County, Belleville, Ihdoit, Blue 
Rapids, Burlington, Bun ton, Caldwell, Carbondale, Cawker City, Chanuto, (Tien?- 
kee, Coffey ville, Concordia, (‘ottonwood Trails, Diid^insoii Cotinty, Dodge City, 
Downs, Ellsworth, Emporia, Eureka, Fort Scott, Frankfort, Fredonia, Garden City, 
Great Bend, Hartford, Hays City, lliaw.atha, Holton, JI()rtf>n, Howaril, Hutchinson, 
Independence, Jola, .Innetiou City, Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo., l.ab(*tte (’onuty, 
Lawrence, Leavenworth, Lincoln, Marion, Miirysvillo, Minneapolis, McPherson, 
Neodesha, Newton, Norton, Oklahoma City, Okla., Olathe, Osborne, Ottawa, Paola, 
Parsons, Peabody, Phillipsburg, Pittsburg, Pleasanton, l*ratt, Sabetlia, Salina, Sedg- 
wick, Seneca, Topeka, Troy, Valley Falls, Wamego, Washington, Wellington, 
Wichita, and Winfield; also, Arkansas City (Kans.) Academy, Fairmonnt Institute, 
Wichita, Kans.; Friends' Ac ndemy, Tonganoxie, Kans.; Hesper (Kans. ) Academy, 
Hiawatha (Kans.) Academy, Lowell (Kans.) Polytechnic Institute, and Wentworth 
Military Academy, Lexington, Mo. 

The following schools report courses which fall short of 7)reparing for the fresh- 
man class by not more than three terms work: High schools of Alma, Anthony, 
Argentine, Burlingame, Centralia, Cherry Vale, Enterprise, Clyde, Council (Hove, 
Garnett, Girard, Goodland, Halstead, Heringtou, Hill (Jity, Humboldt, Jetmore, 
Lakin, l^yndon, Lyons, Moran, Mound Valley, Osawatomie, Oskaloosa, Smith Ceutcri 
Solomon, Sedan, Sterling, Wathena, Waverly, and White Clond; also Friends’ 
Academy, Washington, Kans. ; (Hellett Academy, Glen Elder, Kans. ; Lewis A«ad- 
emy, Wichita, Kans,; Southern Kansas Academy, Eureka, Kans., and Stockton 
(Kans.) Academy. 

Maine State College, Orono, Me. — Any preparatory school whose course of instruc- 
tion covers the requirements fur admission may bo" admitted to the list of approved 
schools after visitation and examination by the faculty. The list of approved 
schools is as follows : Bangor high school ; Bar Ifarborhigh school ; Bath high school, 
BOjVnton high school of Eastport; Brewer high school; Brldgton Academy, North 
Bndgton; Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville; Cony high school, Augusta; (^or- 
inth Academy, East Corinth; Deering high school; Dover high school; East Maine 
Conference Seminary, Bucksport; Ellsworth high school; English high school; 
Foxcraft Academy ; Framingham (Mass.) high school; Gardiner high school; Greeley 
Institute, Cumberland Center ; Hampden Academy ; Lincoln Academy, West Poland ; 
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Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill; Milo liif»li school; Monsou Academy; North 
Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth; Norway high school; Orono high school; Vovtlaud 
high school; Ricker Classical Institute, Hoiilton; Rockland liigli school; Skowho- 
gau high school; Thornton Academy, Saco; Waterville high school; Washington 
Academy, East Machias; Webti»rook high school; Yarmouth high school, Yarmouth- 
ville. 

Univrrsity of Miehiffariy Ann Ai'hor. — The privilege of sending pupils for admission 
on diploma, originally limited to approved schools iu Michigan, has been exteTKl( 3 (l 
to include schools in other States. On request of the school hoard in charge of any 
school the faculty will designate a committeo to visit the school jind report uj)oii its 
condition. 

If the faculty are satisfied from the report of the committee that the school is 
taught by competent instructors and is furnishing a good pre]iaration to meet the 
rcipurcmenta for admission to any one or more of the courses of study, then the 
graduates from the approved jirepaiMtory course or eoursts will lu' adinittcil without 
examination. The diplomas of their school b<»ard must ho presented witliiu ouo 
year and three months after graduation. They must also present certiheates slating 
that they have sustained examinations iu all the studies prescribed for admission 
and are recommended for admission to the university. The schools wliich shall he 
approved shall he entitled to send tlieir grailiiatos on dijiloma for a period of three 
years without further inspection, ])rovided that no im 2 >ortant eliaiiges affeeting tho 
course of study and the efficiency of the instruction are made. Eacli apjiroved 
school is expect(Ml to send annually a cojiy of its catalogue to the university. There 
are now 111 approved schools, as follows ; High schools of Adrian, Alhion,' Allegan, 
Alpena, Ann Arbor, Aurora, 111. (east side and west side), Austin, 111., Jhittle (beek, 
B;iy City, Beldiug, Benton Harbor, Big Rapids, Birmingham, Burhunan. Cadillac, 
Caro, Cassopolis, Chalar Rapids, Iowa, Chamjdon, Charlotte, Chicago, 111. (north 
division, northwest division, south division, west division, Calumet, Englewood, 
English high and manual training school, Hyde Park, Jefferson high school, Lake, 
Lake Mew’, South Chicago), Cincinnati, Ohio (Hughes School, Woodw'ard School)^ 
(Jeveland. Oliio (central, west), Clinton, Tow\a, (’oldAvater, Constantine, Corunna) 
Decatur, 111., Denver, Colo,, Detroit. J ?ow'agia<g Jhilulh, Minn., Eaton Ra]>ids, Elgin, 
111., Escamaba, Fenton, Elint. Geueseo, 111., Grand lla\en, (,»raud Ibipids, (irecinille, 
Hancock, Hastings, Hillsdale, Holly, Honghton, Howell, Hudson (west side), Ionia, 
Iron Mountain, Ironwood, Ishpduiug. Ithaca, Jackson (east side, west side Joliet, 
HI., .Tonesville, Kalamazoo, Kansas City, Mo., l^a (irange. 111., l^ake Iniiden, Lansing, 
Lapeer, I^a I’orte, lud., Ludington, Manistee, Marine Citv, Marijuette, Marshall, 
Mason, Maywood, 111., Michigan City, Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Monroe, Mount Clemens, Muskegon, Negaunee, Niles, Oak Park, HI., Omaha, Xebr., 
Ottawa, 111., ( >wosso, Paw' Paw, Peoria, HE, Petoskey, I’ontiac, Port Huron, Ponlaiid, 
Priiieetoii, HE, Rockford, 111., Romeo, Saginaw (east side, west side), St. Clair, St. 
Joseph, St. I’aul, Minn., Sanlt Ste. IVfarie, Schoolcraft, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, 
HE, To( umseh, Three Rivers, Toledo, Ohio, Traverse Citv, ITiion City, \ as8ar, Vicks- 
burg, Washington, 1). (b (Eastern High School), West ‘Bav City, AVest Des Moines, 
lowga, \psilanti; also, Normal and Collegiate Institute, Benton Harbor, Mich.: 
Granger Place School, Canandaigua, N.Y. ; Harvard School, Kenwood Institute, 
Manual Iraming School, and E’niversity School, Chicago, HE ; Detroit School for 
Boys, Homeland Day School, Detroit, Mich. ; Michigan Fmnah^ Seminary, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; 1 eahody Noriiial College, Nashville, Teiiii. ; Normal rniv<‘rsitv', Norma],HE* 
v Cpyille Place School, Oak Park, III,; Michigan Military Academy, Orchard I.ake! 
Mudi. : Oxlord College, Oxford, Ohio; Northeast Manual 7’raining\Sehool, Philadel- 
phia, J a. ; Raisin Valiev Seminary, Vermont Academy, Saxtons River. Vt. 

A!ichi(jan AgneoUuml CoUtge, Agriculinral ('allege, A/tc/c— -Graduates of graded 
schools having a regular course of study approved by the faculty aud tiersons iire- 
certificates are admitted without examination. ‘ 

Michigan Afining School, Honghtonj Mich. — Candidates who desire to enter by cer- 
tificate are divided into two divisions— first, those 18 years of age and upw ard, and 
second, those under 18 years of age. A candidate 18 years of age or over may pre- 
sent a certificate from the superintendent or priiicijnil of anv high school, academy, 
or seminary in good standing, certifying that the camlidate has studied not le ss til an 
one year in that institution ; has been examined under the direction of the supei iii- 
tendent or principal who has signed the certificate, and that tho candidate lias 
1 ’ metric system; algebra through quadratic eejuations; plane, 

f, ana spherical geometry; bookkeeping; elementary j^hysics aud elements of 
‘ a rank of not less than 85 on a scale of 1(X) in each and every study 

quirod lor admission. Conditions in bookkeeping and astronomy are allowed 
fp J^^^cossary, Candidates who arc under 18 years of ago must jueseiit a certificate 
f^fi^' S'nierintoudont or luincijial of some reputable liigh school, academy, or 
nrwi n completed one of the regular courses of study in that school, 

fiavo graduated, obtaining a rank of not less than 85 in a scale of 1(K) iu each 
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and every subject required for admission, and that the candidate’s rank in all other 
studies in the schoors prescribed rourao is not less than 75 for each and every one, 

Vniwsiiy of Minnesota, Minneapolis, By a resolution of the hoard of regents, 

graduates of St. Paul and Minneapolis high schools are admitted to the freshman 
class upon presentation of their diplomas. The State high school board lias inspected 
and classified the schools under its sniiervision, and the graduates of the schools of 
the first rank are admitted to the freshman class upon presentation of their diplomas. 
At present the following schools are in this rank: Albert Lea, Alexandria, Anoka, 
Austin, Crookston, Duluth, Faribault, Fergus Falls, Ilastiugs, Henderson, Lake 
City, Litchfield, Mankato, Northfield, Owatonna, Eed Wing, Rochester, Sauk Center, 
Spring Valley, Stillwater, and Worthington. The diplomas of these schools should he 
accom]»anied l)y a certificate from the xiriucipals, giving a list of the sfiidics actually 
covered by the diplomat. The diploma will be accepted for all that it really repre- 
sents of work done. As a rule, the records of graduates of normal schools, or schools 
which admit to the fi’cshnian class of other reputable universities without examina- 
tion, will ho accepted for entrance to the university. 

UniversUy of Mississippi, Univcf'sity, Miss. — Students coming from approved high 
schools are admitted without examination to the classes of the university for which 
they may be prepared, provided they have reached the requirtsd age and present 
themselves within one year after leaving the high school. The following schools are 
recognized as affiliated high schools as long as their efiiciency is approved hy the 
faculty: Warren Institute, Oxford; Crystal Springs high school; private schdo] of 
T. <7. Siuith-Vaniz, Canton; Winona high school; West Point high school; Union 
Church Academy; private school of 13. M. Lovejoy, Aberdeen; private school of C. 
F. Kemper, Yickshurg; P. H. Saiinder’s summer sell ool, University; Waverly Insti- 
tute, Byhalia; city school, Jackson ; city high school, Helena, Ark.; Carrollton M.ilo 
Academy, Carrollton ; city school, Senatobia ; New Albany hi^ school. High schools 
are affiliated after visitation and inspection by the faculty. 

University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. — It is proposed tliat schools he 
articulated upon the adoption of a course of study outlined by the university, and 
that the sign that this course has been adoptotl he an agreement between the uni- 
versity and the school authorities. This agreconent is to be signed on the one lunul 
by the president of the university, and on the other hand by the priDcipol of tb<3 
high school, the jiresident of the school hoard, and the sujierintendent of public 
schools of the town in which the high school is situated. In the case of private 
schools or colleges it should be signed by the x>rincipal or president and by the presi- 
dent of the trustees or ciinitors. The agreement shall specify — 

(1) That the school authorities have made their course of study mtoet fully the 
requirements proposed hy the university. 

(2) That the first diploma issued under the nevr course of study will bear a speci- 
fied date. 

(3) That the employment of inefficient teachers in the school will at any time 
justify the university in severing the relation. 

(4) That Ike university on its pai-t will, after tlio date prescribed, admit without 
exaniination to the fi'oshman class, in any course for which they have hoen duly pre- 
pared, such graduates of the school as bring ])ro]K4r credentials of tlie fact tliat they 
are recommended for that class hy the school authorities; and it will admit free of 
tuition for the first ycai' the student graduating from the school with the highest 
honors. 

(.^)) That the university will send from time to time a representative to visit the 
school, and will use its best etfortB to promote in whatever way it can its welfare. 

The following schools aie on the .ajiproved list: High -sehools of Bethany, Bolli- 
var, Carthage, Carrollton, Clinton, Fort Smith, Ark.; Hairisonville, Higginsville, 
Inde]30udencc, Jefierson City, Joplin, Lamar, Lancaster, La.; Marshall, Mai'yville, 
Miami, Mexico, Moherly, Monroe City. Mound <Tty, Montgomery City, Nevada, Paris, 
Richmond, Rockport, ^dalia, Slielbiiia, Slater, Springfield, Trenton, Westport, Cam- 
eron, Chillicothe, Hannibal, Kansas City, 8t. Joseph, St. ZiOuis; Momatodia Grove (Mo. ) 
Academy; Brookfield (Mo.) College^ Mount Vernon (Mo.) Aiciiclefflay; Appleton City 
(Mo.) Academy ; Cooper Institute, Boon vi lie, Mo.; Mai’ionville (M'O.)Collegiiito Insti- 
tute; Buchanan College, Troy, Mo. ; Kemper Family School, Boonville, Mo. ; Marma- 
duko Military Academy, Sweet Springs, Mo.; Michigan Military Academy, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. ; Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo.: St, James Military Academy, 
Macon City, Mo. ;Uuivomty Academy, Columbia, Mo. ;Wentwerth Military Academy, 
Lexington, Mo, 

University of Nehrasha, lAncoln, Nehr. — There ,a»G about 75 public schools in Nebraska 
upon the acofedited list of the university, hiut of these not more than half a dozen 
fully prepare for entrance to the university proper. 

Aew Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, Durham, W. II . — A oer- 
tificatc from any academy or high school will be accepted upon any subject required 
for admission. 
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Xew Mexico College of Agriculture anil Mechanic Arts, Mesilla Parle, X. Mex, — The 
principals and Buperintendents of tlio following high schools aro aiilUorizcd to pro- 
paro students for admission: Raton, Las Vegas, Albuquercpie, Deuiing, Eddy, and 
El Paso. Graduates of these schools will ho admitted without examination. 

University of North Cai*olina, Chapel Jlill, N C. — The university admits, without 
examination, students wdth certificates from certain schools in the State ”\vhoso courses 
of study and methods of instruction aro approved by the faculty. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio , — Certificates of high schools and nornuil 
schools in Ohio are accepted, if found satisfactory, in lieu of examinatiou for prepar- 
atory studies under the following conditions: 

(1) Each certificate must show that the candidate has com]detcd the course of 
study in the school from which he comes and must, further, contain a detailed state- 
ment of the studies ])ursued, the text-hooks used, the amount of work done in each 
study, the amount of time devoted to it, the date of the examination, and the rank 
of btaudiug of the candidate in it. A copy of the course of study should accompany 
the certificate. 

(2) From time to time the faculty has approved the course of study in certain high 
schools of the »State, and the graduates of these schools are admitted to freshman 
work on presentation of their diplomas, suhjeet, however, to conditions in all required 
studies not included in their high school course. 

The list of high schools to whoso graduates a definite standing has hecii assigned 
is as follows: Akron, Alliance, Ihirnesvillo, IJatavia, Bellaire, Beinent (111.), Canton, 
Carey, Oliardon, Chillicothe, Cincinnati, Cincinnati Technical li^chool, Circleville, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Coshocton, Dayton, Defiance, Delaware, East Liveri>ool, 
Elyria, Fremont, Galion, GaUipoILs, Grand River Institute, IJamilton, Hillsboro, 
Irouton, Jefi'erson Educational Institute, Lancaster, Lima, Lorain, Mansfield, Mari- 
etta, Mjsssillon, Marion, Martins Ferry, Miauiisburg, Middletown, Mount »Sterling, 
Mount Vernon, Newark, New South Lyme, New Vienna, Norwalk, Picjua, Ikimeroy, 
Portsmouth, Ricliwood, vSandusky, Salem, Sidney, Springfield, 8teiibeiivillo, Tifiin, 
Ttil'do, Troy, Urbaua, \i\i\ Wirt, Warren, Wooster, Xenia, Youngstown, and Zanes- 
ville. 

Oregon State Agricultural College, ( ‘orvallis, Oreg. — Those apidicaiits who have com- 
idcted a high school course wTU i»e admitted u])on presentation of their diplomas. 

I nivcrsity of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. — l<tudeiits presenting crwlita from rei)utablo 
schools will ho allowed their equivalents iu the university. 

J^nnisglratiia Slate College, State College, Pa. — Graduates of State normal schools 
and of a select list of high schools and academies iu Pennsylvania, wTioso standard 
of ie<|uiremeutshasbecn ascertaiue<l to be satisfactory, 'will be admitted without 
examination iu studios whidi as shown by their diploma or certificate they have 
successfully completed in such institution. Diplomas must bo accompanied by a 
certificate. 

South Carolina College, Columbia, S. C. — The faculty are authorized to admit appli- 
cants who shall x>re8eiit from superintendents or X’rincipals of graded schools and 
otlier approved schools where they have boon pupQs, certifi(^at.es that they have 
passc‘d satisfactory examiiiatious on the subjects rc<iuired for admission. 

S)uth Dakota Agricultural College, Ilrookings, S, DuA:. -^Certificates from schools or 
teachers, apiu'oved by the faculty, w'ill be acc©j>ted. 

VnivcrsUy of South Dakota, Jormilion, S. Dak. — High schools and public or private 
acatlemies whoso methods and courses of instruction aro approved by the faculty 
in.ty, upon application to the x>resident, enter the list of university fitting schools, 
this relation to continue as long as tlie approved grade of work is maintained iu the 
accredited sehcol^ or until the university rejfiiirementa are mo<lified. Pupils from 
su(*U schools receive credit, Avithoiit examination, for subfreahmun or prei>:iratory 
w<u’k only, upon presenting certificates definitely setting forth th© amount of work 
done iuul the time ©pent on ©aeh subject. At present the uccrodited schools aix) 
those of Aberdeen, Dead wood, Elk Point, Flandreau, Hot Springs, Huron, Milll)auk, 
Mitchell, Parker, Pierre, Rapid City, Sioux (;ity, Iowa, Sioux Falle, Wattu’tovvu, 
Yaukton, Scotland Academy, Wessington Springs Seminary. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. — All approved Stato secondary schools are 
accrtfdited schools. They were established by an act approvcwl March 2r>, 

This law says : In every secondary school shall he taught the following branches: 
Orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history of Tennes- 
Bce, history of the United States, elementary geology iu Teuuossee, elementary prin- 
cijdes of a^jriculture, olements of algebra, elements of plane geometry, elements of 
-natural philosophy, bookkeeping, ©lomontary physiology and hygieue, elements of 
civil government, and rhofcorio, or higher English. Practice shall be given in elocn- 
tion, or the art of speaking. Vocal music may bo taught, and no other braiicli(*s 
shall bo iutriKluced.^^ high school, academy, or other institution whoso cour o 

ot study covers the branohes required for admission to the frosbmun class may be 
put on an accredited list, after ax>piicatiou, examination by some oliicer of the 
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ulliversity, and approval by the faculty. In lieu of the scienoes provided in the sec- 
ondary school course, these schools may offer Latin, Greek, and other good equiva- 
lents. Graduates or proficients duly recommended by the principals of such 
accredited schools will ho received into the collegiate department without examina- 
tion. The following institutions are on the list of accredited schools : In Tennessee : 
Training school, Brownsville; high school, Chattanooga; University school, Chatta- 
nooga; high school, Columbia; training school, Cumherland; liigh schools of Dyers- 
burg, Johnson City, Jonesboro, Knoxville; university school, Knoxville; classical 
school, Knoxville; Hayncs-McLeau school, Lewisburg; high schools of McMinnville, 
Memphis, Milan, Morristown, Greem‘villo, Nashville, North Knoxville, Tulaski, West 
Knoxville; Memphis Institute; University school, Memphis; Howard Institute, Mt. 
Pleasant; l^niversity school, Academic School, Montgomery Boll Academy, and Gar- 
rett Military Academy, Nashville; training school, Paris; McM inn Academy, Kogers- 
villc; Kngby Sc;hool,"]\ugby ; Southside Pfe])aratory School, Southside; Bolton (Col- 
lege, Stewartsville, and Peabody high school, Trenton. In other States: Asheville 
(N, C^) high S('h<)o] ; Bin;';ha!u School, Asheville, N. C. ; South Highlands Academy, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; training school, Bridgeport, Ala. ; Donald Fraser School, Deca- 
tur, Ga.; Male Academy, Huntsville, Ala. ; School for Boys, Little Pock, Ark. ; Pea- 
body high school, Little Pock, Ark. ; university school, Monticcllo, Ark. ; Yerkes 
School, l^aris, Ky. ; Male Academy, Ealeigh, N. C. 

TruiversUt/ of TexaSj Justin, Tex. — Graduates of apjiroved high schools will bo 
admitted without examination ])rovided they present thi inselvcs for {idmission 
within a year after their graduation. The following have been approved and are 
now affiliated with the university: High schools of Abilene, Austin, Beaumont, Bel- 
ton, Blanco, Brackett, Brenham, Bryaii, Calvert, Cameron, (dolmrne, Corpus ( Jiristi, 
Corsicana, Dallas, Denton, Dublin, El Paso, Ennis, Flatonia, Fiu't Sini th (Ark. ), Fort 
Worth, Gainesville, Galveston, Gonzales, Hempstead, Houston, Eagrange, Mexi:'., M in- 
cola, Navaaota, Orange, Palestine, I'aris, Kockdale, San Antonio, 'J'aylor, d'tunple, 'i’er- 
rell, Tyler, Vernon, Waco, Waxa-hachie, AVeatherford ; aDo Bolton (Tex.) Male A< ad- 
emy ; Cole’s Select School, Dallas; Colnmhia College, A’^an Alslync; (V)i*onal 
Institute, San Alarcos; Franklin College, IMlot T’oint : Gra\ .son Colleg<\ AVhit(‘wright ; 
Institute for the Blin<l, Austin; Marnunlnke Military Academy, S\ve(^t Spriiig.M. Mo. ; 
San Antonio A<*adcmy; Staunton (A'a.) Military Academy; Summer Hill School, 
Owen; Thomas Armdd High School, Salado; University Academy, Columbia, Mo. 

Agricnlinral T<>IJe(je of rtah, Logan, (Jah, — Students may le^ admitted on certifi- 
cate from an accrodit< d high school, acailemy, or other inslitution. 

Un'ivcrsitg of Hah, Salt Lale Citg, Utah . — Graduates of accredited higli schools or 
academies may ho admitted without examination. Thidr applicalions must ho 
accompanied by certificates from the principjil stating the subjects eouqdeted, the 
extent of each subject, and the percentages obtained. The following schools are on 
the accredited list : High school, Salt Lake (fity; Jiowdand Hall, Salt Jiake City; 
Hammond Hall, Salt J..ake City; Brigham A'oung Colleg<*, l.ogan ; Brigham You ug 
Academy, Provo ; high school, Ogden; Latter-Day Saints' College, Salt Lake City. 
Schools will be accredited after application to and (‘xamination by the faculty of the 
university. 

J'nirersitjf of Vermont, liurlingtnn, VI . — (Candidates will beadniitted without exumi- 
natioii in case they bring eertiiicates of graduation from preparatory s(diools whose 
courses of study fully^ meet the admission requireiuents. 

ITashingfon Agricultural (hllege and iSchool of Science, Pullman, Wash . — (iraduates 
of high schools whoso course of study has been oxaiiiined Jiiid a[)j)roved by the, faculty 
will bo admitted on the presentation of the certificate of the principal or superin- 
tendent. Teachers bolding a lirst grade certificate will also bo admitted without 
examination. 

Vnirersiiy of Washington, Seattle, Wash. — Students shall be admitted without exam- 
ination upon presentation of certificates from those public high schools and other 
educational institutions iu the State whose eourse.sof study shall have been approved 
by the faculty^ such certificates to show the completion of a course of study on the 
part of applicants which the faculty shall deem equivalent to the cuiirso of study 
necessary for admission under exaiaination. 

West Jlrginia UniversiUj, Morgantown, W. Va . — Graduates of the academic depart- 
ment of the normal school or any of its branches, or ifom ap^roveil high schools 
and academies, are admitted upon presentation of a proper certificate of such grad- 
uation. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. — Any high school or academy whose course 
of instruction covers the branches for admission to one or more of the courses of the 
university may be admitted to its list of accredited scliools after a satisfactory exam- 
ination by a committee of the faculty. Application for such an examiiiation niay bo 
made by au officer of the school to the president of the nuiversity, on the basis of 
wbicb a eommitteo of the faculty will e.xaraino the course of study and the methods 
of instruetioii in the school, and on their fjivorab’e recommendation and the conenr- 
rcuce of the faculty it will be entered upon the accredited list. No school will be 
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placed upon tlio list wlioso course of study is uot fully e(iiuil to tbc four-year e{>ur«o 
of high schools recomiu ended by the Stale superintendent. The graduates of hu( li 
an approved school wdll be received on presentation of a proper ca^rtifieate into any 
of the courses for which they have been fitted. The accreditevl schools are: High 
sehools of Ashland, Austin (III.), Beloit, Chicago (111.), Fond du liuc, La Cr<»8sr, 
Madison, Marinette, Milwaukee (east Bi<le, south side), Oshkosh, Rockford (111 ), 
Appleton (Ryan), Hanihoo, Beaver Dam, Brodhead, Burlington, Chip])ewa Falls, 
Columbus, Darlington, Deeorah (Iowa), Delavau, Do Fere, Kan Claire, lUkhorn, Fort 
Atkinson, Freeport (111.), Green Bay, Janesville, Lake Genova, Lancaster, Manitowoc 
(north side), Menomonee, Monroe, Keenah, Racine, River Falls, Sheboygan, Stevens 
Foiiit, Superior (west end), Waupaca, Wauwatosa, West ]>ePere,Whitew.Mtcr, Lvaus- 
ville, Prescott, Sparta, Toinah, Viroqua, Watertown, Waukesha, Appleton (Third 
Ward), Black River Falls, Boscobel, Centralia, Cumberland, Dodgevillc, Ldgertou, 
Fort Howard, Fox I.akc, Grand Rapids, Hudson, Kenosha, Lodi, Mavvillc, Mazoir.a 
nie, Menasha, Ncillsvillc, New London, Oconomowoc, Prairie da Chicn, ITairic du 
Sac, Ripon, Sauk City, Stoughton Academy, Wausau, West Bend, Maiiston, Medford, 
Mineral Point, Portage, Sh<*hoygan Falls, Arcadia, Durand, Elroy, Hartford, Ilori- 
con, JelTerson, Kewaunee, Lake Mills, Merrill, Necedah, New Lisbon, New Richmond, 
Oregon, Rccdsburg, Richland Center, Sharon, Shawano, Spring Green, Stoughton, 
Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie, Washburn, Waupun (South Ward), Waylaiid Academy, 
Beaver Dam; Harvaial School, Chicago, 111.; School for Boys, Detroit, Midi. ; Shat 
tuck School, Faribault, Minn.; Downer College, Fox Lake; Wisconsin Acadiuuy, 
Madison; Milwaukee Academy; Racine (Wis.) College; Carroll Collegiq Waukesha; 
Kenwood Institute, Chicago, 111.; Evansville (Wis.) Seminary; Grafton Hall, Fond 
du Lac; Hillside (Wis.) Home School; Notre Dame School, Chiiipeva Fall.; Si. 
(dara’s Academy, Sinsinawa. The certified standing of any stinlont in the regular 
courses of the normal schools of the State will bo aeee-iitcd in the studios which it 
covers. 

l^niirrsHy of Wyominy^ Laramie^ Byo. — High schools in the various ( ounties 'u iiieh 
adcqit the university’s prei»aratory course of study, audgi\'e eom]>eteiit iusti nctioii 
in the same, will Im enrolled as ^diecreditod high s<diooIs^’ of the university , aod 
work done in such schools will he m cepted on presentation of grades. The accred- 
ited high Hchocd.sare: Cheyenne, Evanston, Lander, Laramie, Rawlins, Rock Springs, 
and Sheridan, 

II. JUUVATK AXI> DKXOMINATIONAL IXSTlTniOXS. 

Southern Univereity, Green^thorOy Ala , — Certificates from A. B. or A. M. preceptors 
will be sutlicicut to waive examination on any branch reiiuired for the freshmen class, 

Leland Stanford Junior Vniirrailyy Stanford Vnirei'fiity, CaL — The univerdty does 
not agree, in ailvanee, to exempt tlie graduates of any sduKd from all entrance ex.am- 
inations. Jtc'comineudations from tlio jirincipal of any reputable pre])aratory school 
will he considered, and examinations waived in all entrance subjects fairly covered 
in the a])plicant’8 course of study, subject to the following eouditions: 

(1) The apiilicaiit must have completed a full course in the school, and have been 
duly graduated. 

(2) 'file a]>])licau I must bo specifically recommended by the principal in the sub- 
jects ill which exemption is granted. 

(H) The faculty reserve tlu^ right to require an examination in any vecommended 
subject, if for any reason tlie work is deemed iusntticient or uiisatisfaetorv. 

(4 ) For the present, certificates will not he accepted in English composition. Latin 
prose composition (except by special arrangement), physiology, botany, zoology, and 
drawing. 

(5) In physics and chemistry recommendations must bo accom])anied by the 
laboratory notebooks of the applicant. These notebooks should coutaiu the actual 
notes taken in the laboratory, not copies, and must be certitied by the teacher. 

((>) Recommemled graduates of the 8aa Jose, Los Angeles, and ()hieo 8tate normal 
schools may be admitted, without examination, except in English, to provisional 
undergraduate standing, such standing subject to revision after one ye.ar's attendance. 

Colorado College, Colorado SpHnge, Colo , — Candidates who offer satisfactory e^ i- 
dence of having completed the subjects required for admission w ill he admitted 
without condition into the freshman class. 

Unirereity of Denver, Vnivereity Park, Colo , — Certificates from high schools and 
other secondary schools ivill greatly aid the student in securing admission. When- 
ever it is possildo to acce])t a certiticato instead of requiring an examiiiatiou it will 
cheerfully be done. Students w ho present themselves with certificates from a Colo- 
rado high school, showing that they have completed any one of the courses of study 
adopted by the State Teachers’ Association, will bo admitted without condition to 
the freshman class. 

Wesleyan Univet'sity, Middletown, Conn , — Certificates covering the major part of 
the requirements for admission to college are received from certain schools of good 
standing, which have been approved by the faculty, but no certificates are received 
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covering tho entrance requirements in Latin prose composition, sight reading of 
Latin (both prose and poetry) Greek prose composition, sight reading of Greek, 
French, German, English (study and practice) natural science. 

Columbian Unireraiiyf Waahingtony v. C , — Candidates may be excuswl from exami- 
nation in some or all of the required subjects by presenting certificates from the 
Washington high school or from other schools of good standing. 

Howard Unit'crsity, Washington, 2>. C . — Graduates of the Washington high schools 
are admitted to the scientific course "without examination if they satisfy the instruct- 
ors concerned that they will make up any deficiency in chemistry and physical 
gcograi)hy. Others may be admitted by vote of the faculty on showing that they 
have passed a preparatory course embracing as broad a scope as that indicated in 
tho admission roquireircnts, and that they are qualified to pursue all studies in 
course successfully, 

Illinois Wesleyan Vniversityt Bloomington, IlL — Graduates from accredited semi- 
naries and high schools may be admitted on certificate without examination. The 
accredited schools are: Grand Prairie Seminary, Waynesville Academy and high 
schools of Bloomington, Decatur, Edinburg Township, Farmer City, Gencs<»o, (iib- 
son City, Joliet, Elpaso (west side), Lexington, Macomb, Peoria, Pontiac, Sheldon, 
Spriiiglield, Tuscola, Watseka, and Kewanee. 

Northwestern rnirersity, Evanston, IIL — Students who come from an accrediteti 
academy or high school may bo admitted on certificate upon the condition that if 
tho work of a student in liis first term shall prove unsatisfactory ho may be retjuired 
to outer a fitting school and review his preparation in the study in which the failure 
has occurred. School boards desiring to have their schools placed on the accredi ted 
list should inako application to tho prasidciit of tho university, who will provide, 
if practicable, for a x^roper insjiection by committee. Tho following information is 
expected in tho letter of aiiplicatiou : 

(a) Tho names of all the teachers, with a statement hoth of their jireparation for 
toiiching and of their experience in that work. 

{b) The latest printed catalogue or annual report of the school, containing an oiit- 
Jiiio of tho course of study and text-books used. 

(c) A careful statement of tho methods x>ursned in teaching mathematics, lan- 
guage, and tho sciences. 

(d) Tho amount and kind of scientific ajqmratus and theextentof library fifccili ties 
accessible to students, 

Tho schools which arc approved by the faculty after inspection aro pla(?ed on tho 
accredited list, and the relation thus established will coutiuin^ for three years nnlos.s 
the faculty becomes satisfied that such changes have occurred as make further 
iusx>oction desirable. There aro no"w on tho accredited list the following: High 
schools of Aurora (east side, west side , Austin, Chicago (Englewood, Hyde PaA, 
Jefferson, Lake View, north division, northwest division, Oak Park, west division, 
south division), Decatur, Evanston, (bneeeo, Joliet, Kansas City (Mo.), Keokuk 
(Iowa), Milwaukee (Wis,), Minneapolis (Minn.), Otta-^va, l^eoria, Rockford, Sioux 
City (Iowa), Sxiringfield, St. Paul (Minn.), Wichita (Kans.); Jennings Seminary, 
Aurora; Allen Academy, Cdiicago; Chicago Academy; llarvanl School, Chicago; 
University Academy, Chicago; Academy of Northwcfitern ITniversity, Evanston; 
Milwaukeo(Wi8.) Academy ; Michigan Military Academy, Orchanl Lake, Mich. Also 
schools in California, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
that aro on the accredited list of the State universities of their respective States, 
will be recognized as if accredited by this university. 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, III . — Scho<ds are accredited by vote of the col- 
lege faculty only after visitation and recommendation by a committee of the same. 
A certificate of graduation from such school will be accepted in place of entrance 
examinations in so far as tho course pursued by the student has conformed to tho 
requiremente for admission. There are now on the accredited list Carroll College, 
Wankcisha, Wis. ; Elgin Academy ; Geneseo Coll egiiite Institute; Racine (Wis.) Aca<l- 
emy; high schcKds: Aurora (west), Bloomington, Chicago (north division, south 
division, west division), Elgin, Englewood, Evanston, Highland Park, Hyde Pork, 
.Tefierson, Joliet, Kewanee, J^agrange, Lake, Lake View, Komml, Oak Park, Ottawa, 
Peoria, Kockford, Rock Island, l^pringfield, Waukegan, Clinton (Iowa), Milwaukee 
(Wis.). 

MonmmUh College, Monmouth, III. — Candidates, on famishing proper certificates of 
their standing, shall be admitted iVom any one of the following schools to the fresh- 
man class, in so far as thesio completed studies correspond wdth the studies below 
the freshman class: Albany (Oreg.) Colle^ate Institute, Marissa Academy, Geneseo 
Collegiate Institute, Waitsburg (Wash.) Acadeiny, Pawnee (Nebr.) Academy; high 
schools of Monmouth, Xenia (Ohio), Burlington (Iowa), Kewanee, Daveiix)ort (Iowa), 
Rock Island, and on regents' pass cards. New York. 

Shnrileff College, Upper Mion, HI. — Certificates from tho following schools will be 
recognized; Pillelmry Academy, Minnesota; Wayland Acadeiny, Wisconsin, and the 
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schools of Alton, Jerseyville, Springfield, Lexington, Decatur, Cairo, Williams- 
viilo, and East St. Louis, all In Illinois. 

Wheaton CollvriCf Wheaton, Ilh — Gmduates of tho following acadoinies and high 
schools aro admitted without examination: In Illinois: Cairo, Charleston, Decatur, 
Dwight, Elgin, Frew^port, Geneseo, Highland Park (Northwestern Militaxy Academy), 
Jacksonville, Kowanee, Ottawa, Paxton (Rico Collegiate Institute), rrinectou, Rock 
Palls, Rockford, Springfield, Sterling, Wheaton, Anamosa, Brighton, Greeuvillc, 
Lena, Mason, Na^xvillc, Nauvoo, Mount Pulaski, Paxton. In Indiana: Aurora, 
Bristol, Decatur, Delphi, Garrett, Frankfort, Kokomo, Michigan City, Green castle, 
Rensselaer. In Iowa: Decorah, Oskaloosa, Waverly, Wilton. In Kansas: Wicliita. 
In Kentucky: Ashland. In Michigan: Adrian, Caro, Cassopoits, Constantino, 
Howell, Jackson, Muskegon, Niles, Jlast Saginaw, St. Joseph. In Washington: 
Tacoma. In Wisconsin: Appleton, Monroe, R»cinc,*Richland Center, Sheboygan. 

Wahanli College, Crawfordeville, Graduates from commifwioned high schools of 

Indiana, who present a full statement of work done in these institutions, signed lj>y 
the j>rincii)als of the schools, will receive credit for tho same without examination. 
Spic< land Academy, Bloorningdale Academy, Union high school (Westfield), and 
Fairmonut A<^einy, together with certain other schools of high standard, both 
within and without the State of Indiana, which have In en approved by a 8X)ocial 
vote of the faculty, iiro entitled to the privileges of commissioned high schools. 

be Vauw Vniva'sUfi, (irecncasiU, Ind. — Graduates of tho commissioned high schools 
of Indiana axe admitted without examination, except that they are requiretl to give, 
hy a practical test iu compoaitiou, sntisfaetory evidence of ability to writt} the Eng- 
lish language correctly. Candidates must in all cascss present evidence of their 
graduation and a certified cx)pv of the high school courswi .ns i>ur!5ued hy them. Cer- 
tificates from high schools of known reputation in other States, and those of all 
a]>]>roYed fitting schools will ho accepted. 

liniler Colle/jc, Irringion, Ind. — Certificates of work done in public or private 
schooLs of approved standing arc accx^pted in lieu of examinations, subject to the 
following conditions: (1) The student’a application must be aoeumpsiniecl by a cer- 
tificate from the in'incipal of the indiool from which he comes. (2) This certificate 
must famish full and specific inforiaation concerning tho applicants studies, tho 
time devoted to them, and should indicate his proficiency thereia. (3) The candi- 
date not to bo exempted i’rom the examinatiou in any particular subject unless liis 
ceriilicate shows that ho has satisfactorily accomplished the full amount of work in 
that subject. Every candidate, whether from a commissioned high school or other, 
shall ho subject to examination in English for the purpose of determining his ability 
to use tho English language correctly, (4) Adinission on certificate will, in every 
case, for the firat term, bo regarded merely as provisional. 

Cnion Christian College, Merom-j Ind, — Students who come from cosnintssioue<I high 
schools and other reputable institutions will be given credit for all work done elae- 
wliero, provided sucii w^ork is properly accredited, 

JJarlham College, Eiehmond, Ind. — A c^idficate of scholarship, signed by the prin- 
cipal of any one of tho following schools, is accepted in place of examination on 
any of tho branches required for admission to tho college: Fairmonut Academy: 
Spicelaud Academy; Bloorningdaio Academy ; Union high school, 'Westfield; Central 
Academy, Flainfield; Raisin Valley Seminary, Adrian, Mieii.; Baanascus (Ohio) 
Academy; Friends^ Academy, Union Springs, N, T. ; Venuilloii Aeadioiny, Vermilion 
Grove, 111, ; Friends' Academy, Tonganoxie, Kana. ; North Branch (Kans.) Academy; 
Hetsper (Kans.) Academy; Washington (Kans.) Academy; Lowell (Kans.) Institute; 
and all high schools coiumissioucd by the Indiana State boanl of edneation. 

Taglor Vnivtreitg, Vpland, Jnd, — Students l>eariug the persoual certificates of a 
former teacher, oouoerning studies satisfactorily compietoa, will be given credit for 
the work they have done, 

Tahor ColUife, Talmr, /ows.- -First-class teachers' certificates or satisl^MTtory marks 
from schools wJiose stiuidiiig is known will be scceptod in place of examinations in 
the stiulies so provided for. 

n etitern Toledo, I The graduatesof higli schools and aciideinies aoceptetl 

by the Iowa State University, and such other schoola as the faculty may approve, 
will bo revived on proper certificate. 

haker hnwereiig, Bamwirn, if^a«i.->41radua4es of the following schools are admitted 
to tho irealimoii class: High schools of Abilene, Afccliisou, Atchison Countv, Bur- 
lington, Burlingame, Biekinson County, Hiawatha, lola, Labette County, I..awrenco, 
Ivausas City, Pools, Pleasanton, Seneca, Wichita, and Wamego in the State of Kan- 
ll^per (Kans.) Academy, Olathe (Kans.) Academv, and Kansas Cfity (Mo.) 
high schwd. In addition to the above there are a number of schools whose work 
lalis but little short of fully preparing students. 

Wanhhnrn College, Topeka, Kans , — Certificates firom teoohers and schools of recog- 
standing will be received, except for the work in French, chemistry, and part 
or the work in German and mathematioe. 
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Hentral University, Jiichmond, Ky. — Students from liigli schools of recognized good 
standing, if certified to have comi>loted a course of study which can he fairly accepted 
as an equivalent, and to have passed satisfactory examinations on the same, will be 
received on trial into the freshman class. This privilege has been granted to the fol- 
lowing: Alleghany Academy, near Lexington; 8helbyvillo high school^ Hogsetts 
Academy, Danville: Rugby high school, Louisville; Almond's University School, 
Louisville; Training School for Boys, Louisville; Waddell’s high school, Louisville; 
Cynthiana high school: Henry County high school, New Castle; Henry Academy, 
yWsailles ; Jordan’s liigh school, Pine Bluff, Ark. ; Versailles high school ; \yent worth 
Military Academy, Lexington, Mo. ; Presbyterian high school, Campbellsvillo. 

Tulane University, New Orlea7iH, La. — The following regulation havS been adopted by 
the board of admiuistrat'^rs : That if any public or private high school or academy 
in the tState shall furnish to the president of the university satisfactory proof (1) 
that it has adopted the curriculum of studies recommended by him, or its eijuLva 
lent, (2) that it lias a corps of teachers comx>etent for instruction therein, and(J) that 
it has enforced an adequate standard of examinations, the i>rc‘sident is hereby autho' 
i/ed to accept the certificate of the princijial of such school that the student In 
followed the course and passed successfully the required examinations as entitlinx.^ 
such student to admission to the appropriate college course without further prelimi* 
nary <‘.xamination, provided that this shall not take effect until after said school 
shall have furnished one or more students who have successfully jiassed the ordinary 
entrance examination; and provided further, that if on trial the students from such 
school shall prove to bo insnlliciently prejiared, this privilege shall he jiromptly with 
drawn from such school. Tho following schools have met the above re(juiremeiits' 
New Orleans City high schoed; T. W. Dyer’s Ihiiv'crsity School ; L. C. Ferrell’s Select 
School for Boys; Thatcher Institute, Shreveport, La., and N(‘w Iberia high scboid; 
also Soule’s Commercial College, in English and mathematics. 

Colby University, JVatcrville, Me. — Graduates of the lour academies, Coburn Classi 
cal Institute, Watcrvillc, ^Mc. ; Hebron (Mo.) Academy, Ricker Classical Institute, 
Houlton, Me., and Higgins Classical Institute, Charleston, Mo., constituting tlie j>r<' 
paratory dopartniont of tho university, will he admitted on the certificate of the 
jirincipal that they iiavo completed the course and attaimnl an average scholarship 
of at least 70i)er cent in each study, provided that the said certitieat(^ sliall be granted 
with ai)i)Toval of tho faculty of the college. A similar ariangmueut has been made 
with other approved fitting schools. 

Johns Hoplcins University, Baltimore, Md. — When a school approved by the aeadomi< 
council shall certify that a candidate lias satisfactorily completed all tho studies roq ui 
site for matriculation, such candidate will bo oxemi>ted frtuu examination in all cxcexit 
the following subjects: Trigonometry, analytic geometry, (d<‘ero or Virgil, l.atin 
prose composition, Homer or Herodotus, Greek prose composition, and tho luiunj 
courses in French, German, English, and science. 

New Windsor CoJleye, New Windsor, Md. — Students who come rocoiuimmded from 
approved schools or hy persou.s able to attest their proper ])re]>aration are admitted 
to any of the courses Avithout examination. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. — From certain preparatory schools uf axiprovcd 
standing certificates of fitness to enter college are received in place of entrance exinn- 
inations; hut such certificates must ho filled out in detail in accordance witli forms 
printed and furnished by the college. Tho pass cards, certificates, and di])lomas 
given hy the regents of the University of the State of Now York are acf'cpted in tlu' 
subjects which they cover. These are not accefited in English, and only partly sat 
isfy the requirements in Greek. 

Williams College, fl ilUamsiown, Mass. — The privilege of sending students to this 
college by certificate is granted to schools whicJi ask for it and which comply with 
tho conditions on which this pirivilege is given, hut it is not granted to private 
tutors and is revokable in all cases Avhen it is not jiroperly exercised. No certificate 
will he accepted for tho Fremdi and German required for admission to the course 
without Greek, nor for an optional examination in science, 

Albion College, Albion, ATic/i.-- Certificates are acceiited from all schools which (a) 
have been approved by tho faculty of Albion College; (b) have been approved by 
the University of Michigan; (c) have siipxdied evidence that in extent, quality, and 
completeness of work tho pupil has gained the scholarshiii and culture reipiired for 
admission. 

Sillsdale College, 'Hillsdale, Mich. — Students who bring certificates of work done 
in other institutions Avill ho admitted to classes in Hillsdale (k)llege without exami- 
nation as follows: (1) In accordance with arrangements already made, and until 
further notice, students Avill ho admitted to the freshman class who have completed 
the three preparatory years in Rio Grande and Ikirker colleges. (2) Certificates of 
preparatory instruction under Hillsdale graduates will ho accepted for what they 
will cover. (3) Students Avill he admitted without examination in studies coA^ered by 
the regents^ certificates of New Y'ork and Minnesota. (4) Certificates of standing 
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will 1)6 accepted from those high schools in Michigan whoso couracH of study and 
the instruction are satisfactory to the faculty. (5) Certili cates will ho accepted 
^om such other schools as a committee from the faculty may recommend. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Candidates from schools on the university list and 

from other schools approved by the faculty are admitted on certificate. 

Northwestern Christian College, Excelsior, Minn. — State certificates of work done in 
any of the high schools of Minnesota will be accepted in lieu of examiuations in the 
studies for which certificates are presented. Certificates from other schools will 
also he accepted upon the faculty becoming satisfied of the scholarly standing of the 
school from which the certificates come. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. — Certificates from the State high school board 
or from approved high schools and academies will be accepted. Students holding 
diplomas of high schools which are ranked by the State board as of the “First 
class^' will be admitt(Ml to the freshman class without examiuation in all subjects 
represented by the diplomas. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. — Certificates from the following schools are accepted; 
High schools in Tarkio, Villisca (Iowa), Clarinda (Iowa), and the Pawnee (Nebr.) 
Academy. 

University of Omaha, Bellevue, Nehr,—.kr\y academy or high school which furnishes 
satisfactory instruction \vill he placed on the list of si'hools accredited as jireparing 
for this college. Any school askingTo he accredited will he examined by a represen- 
tative of the collegirfacnlty. 

Cates College, Neligh, Nehr. — Certificates from high schools on the university list 
and from academies of good standing will be accepted for such parts of the admis- 
sion requirements as their work eovers. 

Cornell Universifg, tthaea, N. V. — Diplomas issued by the regents of the ITniversity 
of the State of Ne\y York are aceepted in place of examinations in all the subjects 
required for entrance which are covered by such diplomits, including, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the university departments concerned, the subjects of French and 
German. A statement from the teacher of the work done in these two subjects must 
be euhrnitted by the holder of the diploma. Certificates and pass cards issiieil by 
the regents are not aciieptcd unless they are presented by a bolder of a regenPs 
diploma. 

The following rules and regulations have been adojited by the faculty on the sub- 
ject of admission by certificate: 

(1) Certificates of work done in public or private schools, in or out of the State, 
will not be accepted in lieu of examinations unless the apiilicant has completed a 
full course in the school and has been duly graduated, and the university author- 
ities are satisfied regariling the standing of the school. 

(2) The application for tlie admission of a student by certificate must be made by 
the principal and not by the candidate himself. 

(3) The application from the principal must he accompanied by full and specific 
information with regard to the completeness and thoroughness of the studies and 
course in which instruction is given. In case a catalogue or circular is published, a 
copy thereof shouhl also be furnished. 

(4) Certificates from schools whose students prove to be imperfectly fitted will 
ultimately not be considered. 

(5) Subjects ill which an examination has been passed for admission to the school 
may be included in the certificate, but in all cases the full information called for by 
the blank should he given. 

(fi) No school certificate will bo accopteil in place of entrance, cKaininution in 
English. 

(7) The couimitteo having charge of the acceptance of certificates may meet at 
any time during the collegiate year, hut the certificate should be forwarded as soon 
after the graduation of the student ae is possible, and at least as earlv as the Ist of 
September. 

(8) The university does not engage in advance to accept the certificates of any 
school, and the previous acceptance of such certificates merely raises the provsumption 
th^ similar certificates may be. accepted again, but does not establish a permanent 
right to such acceptance. 

lassar College, Boughkeepsie, N, 1', — Students are admitted without examination 
in the mllowing cases: (ij Whi n they bring certificates from schools from which 
pupils have previously been admitted without condition. (2) When they have been 
prepared by a graduate of the college engaged in the work of private instruction, 
one of whose pupils has before been admitted without condition. (3) When they 
bnng certificates from schools which have been visited by a committee of the 
laculty and approved by them, or in regard to which the faculty have other sufficient 
means of information. (4) The certificate of the regents of the State of New York 
are accepted. (6) The certificate of the president of Harvard College offered by 
EB 95 38 
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porvsons who have successfully passed tho examinations for women ■will he accepted, 
taie final examination in any euli.ject covered hy a certificate must have been taken 
within two years of the time of the candidate’s entrance to college. 

Union College, Schenectady, N, — As a means of raising the school standards in 
preparatory English, all candidates will be examined in English, but in other sub- 
jects pass cards and certificates of the regents of tho University of the State of New 
York and diplomas of schools approved by the faculty will bo accepted. 

Trinity College, Durham, N, C. — Students bringing certificates of proficiency in 
subjects required for admission to the freshman class only from preparatory schools 
on the ‘^scholarship list^’ will bo admitted without examination. The affiliated 
schools are: Trinity (N. C,) High School, Jonesboro (N. C.) High School, Burling- 
ton (N. C.) Academy, Bell wood (N. C.) Academy, Trinity Academy, Vilot Mountain, 
N. C. ; Morven (N. C.) Aixtdemy, Hartland (N. C.) Academy. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. — Applicants from the Barnesville, Cam- 
bridge, New Concord, Zanesville, and Dresden high scliools and Eultonham Academy, 
and from other high schools and academies whose w ork tho faculty may accept, Avill 
he given credit for the work they have done, 

Oherlin College, (theriin, Ohio. — The following regulations have been adopted by the 
faculty in regard to admission hy certificate: 

(1) Diplomas issued hy high schools aud academies w hose work has heeSi examined 
and apjiroved are .accepted in all subjects in which the roqniremeuts are fully covered 
by the dijdoma. The list of schools examined and approved is as follows: Akron, 
Ashtabula, Austiuhurg. Bellevue, Bucyrus, Cantou, Chardon, Hughes High Scliool 
of Cincinnati, Cleveland Central, Cleveland West, (^dumbns, Dayton, Elyria, 
Ceneva, Jefferson, Kinsman, Lima, Mansfield, Massillon, Monroeville, Mount Vernon, 
New'^nrk, Norw’alk, Oherlin, Painesvillo. .Salem, Sandusky, South New l>yine, Tiffin, 
Toledo, Troy, Wan'en, Wellington, and Zanesville, in Oliio; Bufialo and Warsaw, in 
New York; Perkiomen Seminary, Pennshnrg, Pa.; Lansing High School, Michigan; 
Ottawa and Princeton, in Illinois; Sioux City, in low'a, and Denver, in (kdorado. 

(2) Applications for such ajiproval of tin? work of a scliool must he made hy tho 
principal and accompanied by full and explicit information concerning tho studies 
aud courses. 

(3) (Conditional pcnnissioii maybe granted to the ]>rineipal of a sidiool to send 
students for admission upon certificate for a limited period. When three or more 
studimts so received have shown by tlioir Bubse<ine,nt standing that their prepara- 
tion was satisfactory, the permission may he extended to a longer period. 

(4) All students entering in whole or in part upon certificate must send a full 
statement liy their teachers of the work done in each study. 

WiUningion College, Wdmlnyton, Ohio . — Certificates of w'ork done in Friends’ acade- 
mics and in ]>ublic high stdiools whose principals are known to the faculty will bo 
aceiqited in lieu of examination. 

Willamette University, Salem, Oreg. — Students bearing certificates from the follow- 
ing correlated academies will be admitted: Wasco Independent Academy, Tho 
Dalles, Oreg.; .Sautiam Academy, Jjebauon, Oreg.; Pendleton Academy, Ikaulloton, 
Oreg. 

Dickinson College^ Carlisle. Da. — C’ertain preparratory schools ot approved standing 
are allowed to examine their own students, who will be admitted on the certificate of 
the principals. Diplomas or certificates of graduation from scliools and seniin.'n ies 
are not acceqited unless accompanied hy statements from tho princijial or faculties 
that the a]»p]icants have completed in a satisfactory manner the work required for 
atimissioii to college. 

Vnu ersitij of Dennsylranla, Philadelphia, Pa. — Candidates are admitted, in certain 
cases, either wliollj^ or in part u]>on di^ilomas of public bigli schools. Candidates 
who present such diidomas Avill ho referred to a coinrnittce% who will examine each 
case and decide whether tho diplomas shall be accepted, in lieu of examinations, and 
wliat subjects tli(‘.y properly cover. 

Sivarthmore College, Swarthrnore, Pa. — Graduates of tho folloyring schools ate admit- 
ted upon presenting regular certificates, properly filled up by the principals : hYiends’ 
(Jentral School, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Friends’ Seminary, New York City ; Friends’ High 
School, Baltimore, Md. ; Woodstown Academy, Woodstown, N. J.; Friends’ School, 
Wilmington, Del.; Friends’ High School, West<'bester, Pa.; Friends’ High School^ 
Moorestowu, N. J. ; Buckingham Friends’ School, Ijahaska, Pa.; Friends’ Academy, 
Locust Valley, Long Island; Friends’ Select School, Washington, 1). C. ; Sherw^ood 
.School, Sandy Spring, Md. ; Friends’ School, Kennett Square, Pa.; Providence Pre- 
parative Meeting School, Media, Pa.; Oakland Boarding School, Fallston, Md.; 
Friends’ Normal Institute, Risingsun, Md.; Abington Friends’ School, Jenkintown, 
Pa. ; Swarthrnore Grammar School, Swarthrnore, Pa. ; George School, Newtown, Pa. ; 
Friends’ School, Christiana, Pa. Blank certificates are furnished each year to the 
principals of these preparatory schools and to such private teachers as may he named 
for tho privilege. 
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TT. S. Grant University ^ Ailiens and Chattanooga ^ Tenn, — ReiiliKiiig tlio importnnco of 
fhorouj^li auA ayHtematio 'jmjparation for higher Btudioa and cxtciuled coiirHcs, tho 
trustees have arranged for concerted and harinouioiis action among the principal 
seminaries and academies that are tributary to tho nuiversity by the adoption of a 
uniform course of study leading to tho regular collogo and technical classes. The 
folloAviug schools are comprised in tlie aesociatioii : I’oweirs Valley Academy, Well 
Springs, Term. ; Fuller Institute, Chucky City, Term.; Roanoke Academy, Roanoke, 
Va. ; Leicester Academy, I.eicester, N. C. ; Mount Zion (Ua.) Academy; Oakland 
Academy, Laurel Gap, Teiui. ; Parrottsvillo (Teim.) Academy; McLeinoresville 
(Tenu.) Academy; Illoomingtou (Tenn.) College; Kingsley Academy, liloomingdale, 
Teim. ; Mountain City (Tenn.) Academy; Mallalieu Academy, Kinsey, Ala.; Ellijay 
(Ga.) Academy; Graham Academy, Smyrn;i, N. C. ; Murj)hy Collegiate Institute, 
Sevierville, Tenn. ; Fair View College, Trajillill, N. C. ; »Sun])right (Tefin. ) Academy. 

Carson and Newman College^ Mossy Creek, Tenn, — Graduates of Jonesboro high school, 
Harrison and Chilhowce Normal Academy, and other ]>reparatory schools of acknowl- 
edged standing will be admitted on tho certificates from such schools. 

JCashington College, Tenn. — Graduates from the incorporated high schools of the 
State are admitted without examination. 

Justin College, Shennan, Tex, — Students completing tho course through any school 
T(‘cognizod hy the University of Texas will he admitted to the freshman class with- 
out examination. In addition, tho high schools of Sherman and Summer Hill are 
also recognized. 

Laivrenee (diversity, Appleton, Wis. — Graduates of any school which has boon ap- 
proved by the faculty may be admitted on the presentation of a certificate giving 
their standing. Graduates of tho high seljools acenulited hy the State University 
may he admitted for (umrscs corresponding to tho (‘onrsea they have taken, exce]>ting 
tlioso accredited in the Unglisli cours<‘S. Graduates of normal schools of Wisconsin 
are accopto<l upon their rec(n‘<l at these schools. Certificates of standing from high 
schools not accredited are received in some studies. 

Teloit College, lieloil, Jfl's . — Graduates of any school which has been approved hy 
tho facnlt}^ after personal visitation will, when re<;oinmended by tho ]>rincipal of the 
sedaool, he admitteil without examination. A]>j)licants for admission to the science 
course Iroru accredited schools will he admitted without Latin provided tho applicant 
iti a graduate from a four’years course of study, which is tho e<iui valent of the general 
science course issued for Wisconsin high schools. Gra<luates of tho normal schools 
of Wisconsin are accepted ui)(>ii their record at those schools. Certificates are received 
from more distant schoeds of established reputation. Tho following schools are on 
the .'vccredited list; Leloit (hdlego Academy; Carroll College, Waukesha; RochcHter 
Academy; Warren (111. ) Actidemy ; Smith Academy, St. Louis, Mo. Ju Wisconsin; 
High schools of Jhdoit, Delaware, Kan (Jlairo, Klkhorn, Fort Atkinson, .Janesville, La 
Cvosst‘, Milwaukee (Last Side and South Side), Monroe, Racine, Sparta, Whitewater. 
In Illinois: High schools of (Tiieago (nortli division, south division, west division, 
noiHiwest division, Lake Vi(‘.w, Lake, Kuglewood, utul Hyde Lark), Aurora (east), 
Austin, Elgin, Lagrange, Oak Fark, Ottawa, Rucklurd; Sioux City, Iowa; Duluth, 
Minn. ‘ 


in. INSTITI TIONS ADMITTING STI DENTS T'POX PnESEXTATlON OF CltltTilTCATES 
i ium APPKOVEl) OPv ACCREDITED HIGH SC HOOLS AND ACADEMIES, AND WHICH DO 
NOT PUBLISH I.ISTS OF SUCH SCHOOLS IN TIIKIK ANNUAL CATALOGUES. 


Hendrix (.’ollego, Conway, Ark. 
roniona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Throop I’oly technic Institute, l*usadcua, 
(\H. ' 


University of Southern Calift^rnia, Uni 
versity, Cal. 

San .Joaij^uin Valley College, Woodbridge 
C < 1 1 , 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
'^<^^»rgotown University, Washington 

of tho Suwaueo River 
lalhihaaseo, Fla. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
Hedding College, Abingdon, 111. 

Luroka College, Eureka, HI. 

Knox College, Galesburg, 111, 

Lomhnrd University, Galesburg, 111. 
kranklm College, Franklin, Jnd. 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 


Ri<lgovilIo College, Ridgoville, Ind, 

Coe College, (’edar Rapids, Iowa. 

Amity College, Colh'go Springs, Iowa, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Parsojis College, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Upper Iowa ITiiversity, Fayette, Iowa. 
Iowa College, Griuneli, Iowa. 

Simpson College, Indianola, lowui. 

Iowa Wesleyan University, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Central University, Pella, Iowa. 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. 
Central College, Enterprise, Kans. 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, 
Kans. 

Cooper Memorial Colh'ge, Sterling, Kans. 
Southwest Kansas College, Winfield, 
Kans. 
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Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, 

Ky- 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Woman’s College of Baltimore, Md. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Tufts College, Mass. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
. Mass. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

Alma College, Alma, Micli. 

Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Benzonia College, Benzoiiia, Mich. 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Hamline University, Hamline, Minn. 
Macalester College, St. Ihinl, Minn. 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

Missouri Wesleyan College, Cameron, 
Mo. 

Central Wesleyan College, Warronton, 
Mo. 

Union College, College View, Nehr. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Univer- 
sity Place, Nebr. 

York College, York, Nehr. 

Dartinonlh tJollego, Hanover, N. H. 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Wells College, Aurora, N.Y, 

St. Lawrence I'niversity, (canton, N.Y. 
Hamilton (’ollege, Clinton, N. Y. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Colgate University, flamiltou, N.Y. 
University of Rochester, Bochcster, N.Y. 
Syracuse University, Syriouse, N.Y. 
Burhtel College, Akron, Ohio. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 


Ashland University, Ashland, Ohio. 
Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Kenyon College, Gamhier, Ohio. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 

Lima ("ollege, Lima, Ohio. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Heidelberg University, Tillin, Ohio. 
Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio. 
University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oreg. 
Ursinns College, Collegeville, Pa. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Ha verford College, 11 aver lord, Pa. 
Monongahela College, Jefferson, Pa. 
Bucknoll University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Black Hills College, Hot Springs, S. Dak. 
Redlield College, Redfield, 8. Dak. 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenii. 

Fort Worth University, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Add Ran Christian University, Thorp 
Spring, Tex. 

Mid<llebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 
Walla Walla College, College Place, 
Wash, 

Whitman College, alia Walla, Wash. 


IV. INSTITUTIONS' ACCEPTING CKKTIFICATES ANT> DIPLOMAS OF THE REGENTS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Monmouth College, Monmouth, III, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mi<;h. 

8t. Stephen’s College, Anuandale, N. Y. 
Wells (.’ollege, Aurora, N. Y. 

Pol y technic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
8t. Lawrence University, Canton, N, Y. 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N, Y. 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y, 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Manhattan College, New York City. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsii*, N. Y. 
University of Rochester, Itochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y, 
l^afayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


V. INSTITUTIONkS admitting STUDENT.S ON DIPLOMAS OR CERTIFICATES FROM 
AP1>R()VE1> HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIK.S AN1> WHICH DO NOT PUBLISH A LIST 
OF SUCH SCHOOLS. 

Northwestern College, Naperville, 111. Lane University, Lecompton, Kans. 
Midland College, Atchison, Kans. Cotner University, Bethany, Nehr. 

Highland University, Highland, Kans. ladianon Valley College, AnnvilJe, Pa. 

^Does not include State institutions arccei>tlug such certificates and diplomas. i 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


TECHNOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE LAND-GRANT 

COLLEGES.’ 


Probably the earliest chair explicitly though partly concerned with instruction 
in science was created by an American college. In 1727 Thomas Hollis, a merchant 
of London, though Jeered at and sneered at by many” (in England), persisted in 
his design to endow Harvard College with a professorship of mathematics and 
physical science.” It was not until 1730 that the ‘^Principia” were firmly estab- 
lished even at Newton’s own univ^ersity of Cambridge, while at Oxford it is said 
that the ^‘majority of the residents regarded mathematics and Puritanism as allied 
and equally unholy subjects.” 

I. 

In America the lirst institution of higher education that was induced by the 
liberality of an individual to recognize industrialism was Harvard College, which 
in 1^16 estahlished ^^a new institution and professorship in order to teach by regular 
courses of academical and public lectures, accompanied with pro]>er experiments, the 
utility of the jdiysical and mathematical sciences, and for the extension of the indus- 
try, prosperity, happiness, and the well-being of society.” The founder of this chair 
was the celebrated experimental scientist, Count Kumford, a native of Woburn, 
Mass., where he had been known as lleiijamiu Thompson. How unprepared for the 
introduction of this subject the ])odagogica] world was at that date may be inferred 
from the fact that the college authorities, in view of the novelty of the institution,” 
re(pnred only four annual lectures to be given by the first professor while he pre- 
pared himself for the duties of his chair. In 1827 the professor resigned, and for 
seven years the vacancy remained unfilled. 

At Yale and Princeton a chair of chemistry had been more fortunate. The study of 
general chemistry since the days of the alchemists has been found well adapted to 
insj>ire interest. Besides, the early chairs for this science were createil at an epoch 
in European history when the discoveries of Cavendish and Priestly and the system 
of Lavoisier liad made chemistry the order of the day ; though even at Harvard chem- 
istry was for years joined at first with materia niedica and then with mineralogy. 

During the decade 1820-1830 a strong protest was made against the college curric- 
ulum in America. EiTorts were made at Harvard, Amherst, and Yale to modify the 
course, and Union had alternatives as early as 1824. It is rather hazardous to 
attempt to account for this. After the close of the Revolutionary war Wiishington 
had deeply lamented that so many of the youth of this country studied in Europe, 
and after the close of the Napoleonic wars it again became quite fashionable for 
American students to continue their education in European universities. A con- 
stantly accelerated impetus may thus have been given to higher education in the 
United States hy these students as they returned to their native land. Yet it seems 

By Mr. Wellford Addis, specialist in the Bureau for obtaining and collating information relating to 
CO eges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
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more proTiablc that a ilow conception of a college cnrricnlnni was duo to the example 
afforded hy tlie University of Virginia, wliicli was establislied 1818-1825, rather than 
to tlie slow process of organic development brought about by the efforts of individ- 
ual professors. 

It is not difficult to say where Mr. Jefferson got his idea of a university curriculum 
that bears a pretty close rescaiblaiico to the several bills (or proJots, as they are 
called in France) introduced into the National Assembly hy Miraheau, Talloj^rand, 
and Coiulercet (1789-1793), the representatives of a party with which Mr. Jolierson 
had very intimate relations during his residence at Paris from 1785 to 1789. But irre- 
spective of the mere » uestion as to the origin of tlie idea, the first comprehensive 
attempt in America to change the college curriculum was the founding of the Fiii- 
versity of Virginia. Gradually the practice of having parallel classical and scient i fic 
courses came to bo a fi'aiuro of our higher ediicatiiui. But there was room for 
another type, and as the idea of a Harvard came from Englaiul, and as the idea of 
a University of A’irginia came directly or indirectly from France, so the id(‘a of a 
Johns Hopkins came from Germany. 

»Sueh arc the three nuivorsity types of North America; ■ but beside them there has 
arisen another type, which at first had the character which Count Knmford desired 
to give to his chair at Harvard, hut is now developing a strong temdency to claim 
for itself the disciplinary xiower that, in the sxihere of literary r. search, the individ- 
ual effort in the seminaria of Johns Hoi>kiiis is known to give, and for similar ica- 
sons. In this type the laboratory or shoji takes the x>hice of the library and (piasi 
original manuscTiiits, and activity and conceiitrai ion of tbought are sought to be 
dev(*lo])cd by the study of industrial ojicrations and a})])lian(‘es rather than the 
}>oW4‘r of x>hilosophi(r generalization and the delieati* sensibilities and discernment 
of the literary man through the study of the classics or other literature exidusividy. 

IL 

In 1824 Stephen Van Rensselaer made an effort to do for the pimple diroctlj’^ through 
lectures what Count Kumford had desired to do for them through the medium of 
a college. Mr. Van Rensselaer had satisfied himself that great defects existed in 
the ordinary and prevailing systems of education; ho *^saw that some of the most 
useful subj(!cts of human knowledge w(^re scarcely eommunhaitcd at all in cpiarti rs 
where they seemed most needed for the x>raetical jiurposes of life.” His first niove- 
uieiit was to send a scientific ptuson, with eomxieteiit a.ssistants and a(l<a|uate ap[>a- 
ratns, to di PiN cr familiar bu-tiires on ehernistry, natural jihilosophy, and natural liis- 
tory. Having difficulty in lindiiig comixdent lecturers, his next effort was to found 
a normal school of science, such x>erliaps as he may have heard that the first Frtuitdi 
Rcxuiblie had established under the name Jfl^cole Normale. The principal object of 
the American f>ebool, as indeed the object of the ITeiieh school, was to (jualify xie.r- 
soiiB to instriK't the sons and (laughters of tradesmen and farmers in the apiiUcatioii 
of ex])erinicntal cliomi.stry, physic.s, and natural hi.story to agriculture, domestic 
economy, arts, and manufaeturcs. Sucli was the origin of the Jienssolaer Institute. 
In 1839 was stated as a. fact from calculations actually made, that the institute 
had itself furnished more experimental teachers and professors, engineers, geologists, 
etc,, than had been furnished in the same time by all the colleges in the Union.^^ 
Ten years later, however, it was found that ‘‘there wer(‘. eertaiu radical defects in 
the fundamental features of its organization, and that the course of study was unde- 
niably somewhat vague, niisyslematic, and incomplcte.^^ The course was altered to 
conform to tbe character of the instruction given in the polytechnic schools of 
Europe, and tbe word x^oly technic added to the title of the school. 

Tlie munificence of Count Rumford began to tell at Harvard about 1847 in an 
unexpected way. Mr. Abbot La wrence desired to found a school of jiractical science 
at Boston, and to encourage him Harvard apx^ointed a cliemist to fill the Rumford 

* Only on© of which can ho said to bo in a European 8en«o of university grade. 
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professoraliip, cbeuiistry tlaou being tbo practical science of ibe day, with headquar- 
ters at Liebig’s laboratory in 1 1 osse- Darmstadt and Boussiugaiilt’s farm in Alsace. 
Mr. Lawrence, in cstablisbing the school now known by his name, considered that 
elementary and classical education had ])cen amply provided for in Massachuflctts. The 
classiciil scliools would supply the professions with educated men, Avhilo the couuting- 
houso or the ocean was the proper school for the votaries of coiiiiijerce ; but, he asked, 
where could industry educate her far more numerous votaries f As established, the 
liawronce Scientific School was composed of three departments, with the Rumford 
pvotVssor as dean and the Runiford endowment as the financial foundation. These 
dei>aitmeuts wore jiractical chemistry, zoology, and civil engineering. The profes- 
sor of chemistry had studied in Liebig’s laboratory; ITofessor Agassiz organized 
the departments of geology and zoology, but what the departnumt of ( nginccriiig 
was to bo no one knew. After considerable delay the cx-president of the college, Mr. 
Edward Everett, was apj»oaled to to say what form this new dejiartment of higher 
edneutioii should take, and he is rejiorted to have replied: Well, my ideaw'onld be 
that yon, the professor of engineering, sbonld come to Cambridge and juit up a sign 
as a surveyor and receive young men into your ollice.” At first the school seems to 
have been a university all to itself, but in 1871 it was brought into close couneetioii 
witli the college, and tlio Unmford professorship *‘mado to follow its particular 
obji'Cts, light and heat and the higher physics.” 

'I'ho intluenee of the researches of Liebig, Iloussingaiilt, and others in animal and 
vegetable chemistry and physiology lias been alrcaily spoken of ns sufficiently pow- 
erful to cause the Kumford professorship to lie given to a chemist, and it may bo 
inferred that the same inllueuec was the efficient <‘ause iu the, establishment of the 
SUeftield Scientilic School of Yale. Ah early as 1841) the corjioration of Vale Colb-go 
e.stablished two professorships of a scientific character. One of these was to give 
iiistruetion in agricultural chemistry and animal and vegetable idiysiology, the 
other in practical chemistry. Like the Harvard venturo in the same direction, 
“this department was left very miuh to take earo of itself. No one iu jiartieular 
( itlier helped or hindered its growth. Indeed, outside of those immediately and 
!-]HH‘ially interested in it, no one troubled bimaelf about it at all; and its position 
from the first was anomalous.” About 1852 a third professorship or di'partment was 
milled to the other twii, and to organizi*, it the professor of civil engineering in Brown 
University came to Yale, bringing a class of 2() students with liim. These professor- 
shijis—disjecta membra of a school of science — were in the course of a year or two 
united into a hypothetical institution c.illetl the Yale Scientilic School,” but ther<5 
was no real couiiectiou between them until Mr, Sbellicld, emulating Mr. T.awrenee, 
gave $50,000 to snjiport the Shefiiebl Scientific School, after purchasing a building 
in whicli to bouse it. The iiieomo derived from the fuiul given by I'ongress to the 
State, of Connecticut, and then by the State to the Sheffield School, made its future 
doubly secure. 


111 . 

In Vi rmout and iu Virginia Hcioiitiiie schools of a peculiar character wore founded 
during the fourth decade of the jiresent century. This characteristic was the luiii- 
b»ry leaturo. As the founder of the northern school resigned the superiutomlency 
of the Military Academy at West Point to establish the iustitulioii that iu 1834 
became the Korwicb University, and as Virginia Military Institute was coufesscdl.N 
estaldisbed upon the basis of tlie West Point iiisf itution, it may bo assumed that 
the military features were copied from the national school rather than adopted for the 
pedagogical or humanitarian reasons that the classicists assign for the reteiitioii of 
I^atin and Greek. Both of these institutions have been eiuinentlj" successful in their 
^ president of the northern school wuis killed while leading his regiment, 
t 0 Ninth New England, up the heights of Chepultopoo, and his son, another alum- 
nus and a major-general, was killed in the late war, while five of the professoi-s of 
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the fiouthem eobool lost their lives as general or regimental ofiftcere j and it is related 
•with melaneholy generality that 200 of its alumni were slain in battle and 350 maimed 
for life. 

IV. 

Let ns pause tor a moment to summarize what has been said. It has been found 
that shortly after the close of the war of 1812, and the beginning of a manufactur- 
ing era in the United States, a series of attempts was made to teach the people, or a 
portion of them, the scientific facts which underlie the mechanic arts. Indeed, in 
1830 this connection of the practical or useful with an institution of learning took 
a very singular turn, for at perhaps a dozen institutions, notably at the Oneida 
Institute of Science and Industry, a system of exercises was adopted on the farm 
or in a mechanic shop that was not only to serve as a moans of physical exercise, 
hut also to atford support to the student. I^orhaps it is not just to charge this 
eccentricity to the account of the effort to supply American superintendents and 
foremen to American industry; yet in our polytechnic institutions cstahlished 
before the civil war wo find no effort to impart skill as well as directive power. 
Civil euginccrs were called surveyors, and the other great branch of technical 
instruction, chemistry, avus also of a character which may be denominated genteel. 

In-the ^^fifties,” and therefore coincident with the intlux of first great foreign 
immigration, a demand sjirnng uj> for iustruetion in agrieulture. Agricultural 
schools were establislied in Peiinsylvauia, in Iowa, and in other States, and in Mich- 
igan and Illinois the State normal schools, established about the same time, were to 
give instruction in husbandry, agricultural chemistry, and animal and vegetable 
pli,A siology. Hut these schools and departments never flourished. 

Attention was drawn from the genteel trades of chemistry and surveying, and the 
maiiugemcnt of that very crude factory called a farm, to the business of making 
machines .and industrial ai>paratus by the revival of industry that followed the civil 
Avar. Thus a class of iustitiitious was called into life that had as their cardinal 
features — theretofore unknown — the x>erformance of manual labor in a shop, and in 
a systematic manner. 

Practical schools of mechanical engineering appeared almost simultaneously at 
Worcester, Mass., at lIobok<*n, N. ,T., and at Champaign, 111. As the fouTulers of the 
Worcester Free Institute Averc undoubtedly the first to provide for the x)ractical 
laboratories or shojis adapted to this mechanical instruction, it aviII be considcreni 
here as the type of the others. This school Avas founded by John Boynton, esq., of 
Templeton, in 1805, for the puiq^ose of giving instruction in those branches of study 
which were not t.aught in the public 8<diools, hut which are essential and best adapted 
to train the young for practical life, especially as irieclianics, manufacturers, or farm- 
ers. These rather vague instructions would, in all ^iroliahility, liaA^e entailed the 
usual literary course in hooks on m<;ehanics, steam engines, boiler making, and the 
like, with the usual Avork in the chemical and physical laboratories. The school 
was rescued from this fate by the generosity of Ichahod Washburn, of Worcester, 
'VsTio, in 1866, added to its outfit a now feature which ho described as follows: 

“There shall be a machine shop of sufficient capacity to employ twnity or more 
apprentices, viJtli a suitable number of practical teachers and workmen in the shop 
to instruct such apprentices, and provided Avith all necessary steam power, engines, 
tools, apparatus, and inachinerv of the most approved models and styles in use, to 
carry on the business of such machine shop in all its parts as a practical working 
establishment.'’ 

It will be observed that this indicates a museum and laboratory rolled up into one, 
and such an innovation can not bo too greatly emphasized ; for the study of books in 
which scientific facts are recorded can noA^er compete successfully with the litera- 
tures of Greece or Romo as a means of mental training, unless the principles accepted 
by a society which those literatures have made are fundamentally changed. The 
ruling oligarchy -which produced and supported those literatures left industry to 
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sl^vefi and applied it«elf to war, literature, and art, and, to a moderate degree, to tlie 
most elevating bdsiness in which a people can engage — that is to say, commerce 
upon the high seas. ^ 

Other than as given in 8<rhool8 for the defective or delinquent idasses, it has been 
shown how technical instruction in the United States has been broadening down 
from the education of a few chemists and surveyors toward the instruction of a 
number of young men who are taught by manual and visual familiarity the business 
at which they are to earn their daily bread in future life. It would be but to repeat 
what is already well known to attempt to show how such instruction for boys of H 
or 15 years was systematized by the introduction of the Russian system as in opera- 
tion at the Strogonoff School at Moscow, and the effect of the kindt^rgarten and 
indtistrial drawing propaganda awakened by the experiineuts of Massachusetts and 
several of our great cities, hut there is one feature connected with the growth of 
technical instruction in the United States which is of special interest. In Knropo 
trade schools have long existed, and are mainly sujjporb d by the community in 
which they are located, for they have been established in orde r to teach the indus- 
tries peculiar to their environment. Indeed, many of the so-called industrial schools 
of Europe are only complementary to an apprenticeship. Tln^y are merely drawing 
schools for apprentices in decorative or industrial One art, or are courses of elemen- 
tary lectures on the scientiOc facts underlying industrial operations of a far more 
snhstantial kind. At these complementary schools the apprentice, after the com- 
pletirm of his day’s work, or on Sunday, is taught to design or is told in an enter- 
taining way of the principles which guide the work at Avhich lie has spent the day 
or week. It thus appears that the iustructiem given by the American ‘^manual 
training school is very much more generalizt d than that given in Europe. Yet 
this is not the special point adverted to above. That point is that only in the 
Tnited States has any wide attempt been made to inaugurate a comprehensive sys- 
tem of instruction which w'ould bo for the benefit of agriculture and the mecbanic 
arts; and the basis of this provision is even more material than the history of the 
inotivcH and the course of legislation which allowed the iirovisiori to he made. This 
basis wuis the possession of large hmlies of land by the Federal Government given 
to it by the States or purchased by it to consolidate its territory. 

1'he people inhabiting this country when it was discovered were regai<led by the 
European Governments as fera‘ natiira-, and the title of the land upon which they 
ranged being in European law vacant, they granted it, not by local metes and 
hounds as in Europe, but by iiarallels of latitude which they snspected ran from the 
Atlantic to another ocean. Some acquaintance with the eastern coast, indeed, made 
d possible to 1)6 levSS lavish in granting the cont intuit away ; but the iiiexhaustihlo 
Hiil'l*l.y of territory perpetuated the liberal spirit that had from the very hegiuning 
prevailed. It was therefore natural that communities, poor in purse but ricli iu 
good will and land, should use their surplus for fostering ethioatiou. The tirst public 
school of Boston was endowed w ith public land, the ctdlege at Cambridge during 
the first century and a half of its existence received nearly 100 square miles, and 
one year before the Puritans landed upon the Ntnv England coast 10,000 acres had 
)cen granted by the Virginia Company to found an Flnglisb university iu America. 
IVor did this munificence stop with the endovvmentof the schools; the Boston school- 
mas er, the Cambridge president, and the university snjieriutendent w ere also 
euclowed, the first with 30, the second with 500, and the third w ith 3(X) acres, 
lint of all the grants of public land for education tvvo stand preeminent. One of 
ese 18 lought to have laid the fouudatiou of the school systems of the States 
bfili*^ formed from the Northwest Territory and settled by a peojile bred to 

schools, and the other, though granted for the purpose of benefiting 
havA loechanio arts, is considered wuth the same show of reason to 
promoted the study of science, for their ‘‘ leading object shall be ^ ♦ to 
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teacli such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechxuiic arts,^^ 
Various interpretations have been put upon this act. In some cases State universi- 
ties have been fonnded, in other cases old State universities have been endowed; 
sometimes the. school which lias been established is almost entirely an agricultural 
school; in other cases it is almost entirely an institution for technical instruction. 
In Missouri an institution already in existence was charged with the agricultural 
branch of the work and an institute of technology established in another part of the 
State, while in Massachusetts an institute of technology already in being was 
intrusted with work of giving technical instruction and an agricultural college 
established at a distance But whatever diflerenees in organization may appear, 
owing to the generality of the terms of the act or inadvertency, this much remains — 
that these schools have never been anything but schools of agricultural and 
mechanical engineoring. The trade school of Europe — the school for the common 
pc'ople, the caste school, the school for the industrial classes” — has no or next to 
no following in America. 

YI. 

The first attempt to investigate and in a measure, probably, to coordinate the 
work of the schools established for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
was made by this Bureau. Oommissioner Eaton had the fortune to secure tlie 
services of an agent in the person of Prof. I). C. Oilman, ‘ who reported at some 
length upon their condition, advising that a report such as his own be made at 
least once in ten years. 

At the date of his report, November 1, 1871, 28 States of the 34 liaving received the 
land grant were known to have taken definite steps toward the establishment of 
such colleges as the act of Congress in 1862 contemplated. Those efforts had been 
usually put forth in goo<l faith, but in some States the unsettled condition of affairs, 
and in others vague notions respecting the possibility of securing the end in view 
had been a disturbing factor. A great difficulty bad been oxiiericnced in securing tbo 
services of accoinpliBhed and able men as professors in the tlcpartments of science 
of the institutions, which to Professor Gilman axipeared to be one of tlio greatest 
obstacles which impede the success of the now movement. In almost every State the 
natioual grant had been added to the funds of some existing iustitutioii, in order 
that by the concentration of resources greater power may bo actiuired; but almost 
invariably, in cases, the Congressional funds, with othci*8, oxivressly given for scien- 
tific purposes, have been separately invested and employed, so that they may not bo 
diverted to classical or literary studies. The reporter dei>recate« the use of the term 
agricultural colleges, and hopes that something morepro]>er as well as genenc will 
be adopted, such as '^national,” goverumental,” or ‘MJnited States,” as a prefix 
for a class of colleges so largely indebted to the Congressional endowment. 

The first want felt in the establishment of this class of schools was the education 
of men of science to man them, but the first pnrpose for which they were estab- 
lished was the instruction of able, educated, trustworthy technologists, sncli as 
well-informed engineers, architects, mechanicians, manufacturers, miners, agricul- 
turists, and the like for which the country w^as at that time loudly calling. The 
third need was the education of skillful laborers, men who add to dexterity and 
muscular ability an appreciation of thf'ir work, an acquaintance more or less pro- 
found with the nature of the materials, the natural laws underlying the manu- 
facturers^ processes, etc. It was safe to say that at the date of 1871 in all the 
institutions enjoying the benefit of tbo act of 1862, tbo second or technological need 
was being met. Some of the institutions also appear to have had closely in mind 
the wants of those who are to labor with their hands upon the farm and in the 
workshop, and there was one or more in which the presence of a post-graduate 

* Now prcaidont of the Johns Hopkins Bniversity, but then n professor in tbo SholJleld Soiontifio 
Sebool of Yale XJnirersity, his report for the Bureau being ♦‘vacation work.” 
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conrso indicnted a desire to snpply men of science. In other institutions agriculture 
predominated over the ineclianic arts, and this variation seemed to Professor Gilman 
to bo about to be made more manifest in tbo future, and be regarded it on the 
whole, as desirable that each national college should have an office and aim of its 
own based upon a careful study of the want of the State in which it is located. 

In regard to agriculture, Professor Gilman observes: There is no doubt that 
many of those who urged upon Congress the bestowal of a grant of land to the sev- 
eral States wore deeply interested in the culture of the soil. There is also no doubt 
that in many cases the end to be gained was better understood than the moans 
whicli should bo emi)loyed, or, in other words, that the theory of agriculture was 
vaguely worked out.” 

As to the military feature of the law of 1862, Ih-ofessor Gilman found that it liad 
given a great deal of trouble, and, as far as his observation had gone, in most of 
the States the repeal woul<J be welcome. 

vii. 

Professor Gilman was perfectly correct in prognosticating that as time elapsed 
tljo institutions he had reported upon would tend to direct their energies along one 
certain line rather than another. The absolute iieeessity of making a good secondary 
education the base of a good technological education, everywhere recognized — in 
Germiuiy, England, and France — the in:xbility of the country boy to get such an 
education at home, the literai'y character of the corps of the instructors, all fended 
to make secondary instructions, properly so called, ]>lay a very important part in 
this class of iiistitutiouH, especially in those which had been connected with a 
higher institution of learning. Technology was rescued from tlic fate of agriculture 
by tbo wave of enthusiasm for manual training and the happy exhibition at the 
Centennial Exposition of the Strogauolf School of Della Vos’s scheme of manual 
instruction without a view to remuneration. But agriculture laggeil beliiml until 
Congress again came to its aid by passing two laws, one known as the Hatch Act 
and the other as the Morrill Act. These and the law of 1862, to whicli they are sup- 
plementary, are the financial foundation of the schools create<l for the 'liberal ami 
piactiral education of the industrial classes” and thereby ‘‘for the benefit of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts.” A conspectus of these laws is given for couvenience 
of reference. 
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rcRsotis Tlierflor; but the State may appeal to Congress, 
arul it Congress uphold the Sei'retary the amount vrith- 
beld shall be covered into the Treasury. 
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A'lII. 

Tho tendency at present manifested by tlie institutions founded on the sale of 
public lands is one of separation from the literary institutions 'with which, in Knt;- 
land at least, at the present day, it is thought advi.sable that tliey should be 
conjoined. We have seen how slowly in the past our lar^e existing institutions 
absorbed the conception that tho empirical laws of nature should ha ve a footing on 
tho platform occupied by the snbjects oc(‘U|>icd more particularly with the ideal 
coiice])lion of what a man ought to bo as distinguished from what, under the given 
conditions of his age, b'> is, and it socius evident that- as tin') German, Ileclctu*, in 
establishing bis realschulen, about the middle of tlio last century, was obliged to 
])lacc them in opposition as it were against the classical colleges of his native land, 
and as.letlerson was obliged to found a new university, so the endowments given by 
(h)ngress have endeavored to divorce themselves from a coiuicctitm with institutions 
more paTticularly based on the iiedagogical conceptions of the Kenaissance or 
He formation. 

In no other eomitrios of tho world has education bticii left more to lo<‘al initiative 
than ill tln^ United States and England. In neitln r is there a minister of public 
instruction, as in continental countries, and in ncitlicr is anything more obnoxious 
and irritating than a fussy interference by the (General (iuvcrnmeiit with local con- 
cerns. but ill both the General (Government has been appealed to for aid in estab- 
lishing technical education. One country hiis given “jnihlic lands,'’ the other its 
^‘whisky money/’ ^ for the practical and liberal education of the industrial classes."^’ 
Tbit here the similitude ceases. In America the tecdiuical dc'fmrtments are over- 
sluulowcd by the literary departments of the institutions with which they are con- 
nected/’ ill imgland the universal complaint before the late secondary edmaitiou 
commission was that by exacting lift<*en hours a week for instruction in science 
literary instruction 'was being juislied to the wall. This dilTcrenco is to be attributed 
to one of two tilings, or rather to both, more or less, in combination. The English 
grant is a capitation payment given on results obtained and witnessiul to by the 
inspectors and passed on by the examiners of tho science and art department at 
London; the original American grant was outright; the other cause is the ditlercnco 
in grade of tho English and American literary instruction conjoined with technical 
instruction as here considered, the American literary instruction heing higher. 

At homo we have the proeideiit of one of onr most ]»roinising technological insti- 
tutions observing in a report to this Ibireau that if agricultural and mocbanical col- 
leges could receive like recognition from the State that the State classical institutions 
do it would 1)0 far better that such institutions as bis own should bo separated, but 
if the State classical college is ]>erniitled to do technical work, ami thus compete 
with the technological college, it might be better to have them united. By an answer 
of this kind we are landed in tho<lomain of educational iM onomics. It is aswoded hy 
two of our corres}>ondcnts that tl)0 answer to the ({iiestion of separation depends upon 
the tiuancial <ronditions in each State, and that tlu' best interest of the technical 
school as a machine of instruction may be suhserved by inde}>endem‘e, but its exist- 
enec would be ]>recarioufl without aftiliatiou xvitli the trcuisury of tho State uiiivor- 
sity. But the eonflicting claims are in general these: 

Elevated atmosphere of the humanities. Frigidity of tliat atmosphere. 

Economy of statf. rredilections of stall’ for literary work. 

Economy of geiuTal expenses. Temptation to divert laud-grant money 

to literary department necessities. 

The direct solution of questions of this kind is not within the power of legislation 
or of any other form of exterior control. Our old colleges not only wore not spe- 
cifically for the educatiou of the ‘industrial classes” (whatever that may mean in 

* So called from its Ixung the “ excise rcvtuiuc,” i:750,000 annnHlly. 

2 Meaning in England parents receiving from any sounm less tlian i!.400 annually {$2,000). 
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America), but were intended for all classes wbo were desirous of openintr andfuilarg- 
iiig their intellects, irrospoetivo of the omolurneuts legitimately flowing from the 
caijital of time and money spent in the eflbrt, and when an institution having tra- 
ditions of that kind has afliliated itsidf to one ^‘for the industrial classes” it is but 
the (ixhibition of a familiar ttmdeucy of the human mind, unless carefully guarded 
against, that llio newcomers en hloo should he regarded as something of an iiihnior 
order. At Cornell or California University (new unhersities), where both classes 
were familiarized with ea(;h other and ])laced upon an equal footing from tlie begin- 
ning, this difhculty may" be supj>o3ed fo bo unfclt. It is probable that the term 
^Mndnstrial classes ” used in the act of 18(>2 was borrowed from England, wliere a 
R(!icii(*c and art dcjuirtment for the industrial classes had l)eeii established, just before 
the first attempt to pass the bill in 1858, which was vetoed .by President Buchanan. ‘ 

Tlic suggestion that tin* resources of the State have something to do with the (jnes- 
tion of lvOe])ing eonjoiin'd the two classes of institutions invites an imiuiry as to the 
sum obtained by the instilutioiis endowed by the acts of Congress. 

In ten States then* is no income from Stat(^ endowment or from appropriation, and 
from three no reports.* In twenty-three States there are received specifically for agri- 
cultural and mechanical dtqiartments - $528,282. in twelve States tliere were received 
all told by Statt5 nniviirsifics having land-grant colleges connected with them 
$751,()5r>.* Nearly all of which was contributed by Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
California. 

Let us take the cases of Wisconsin, Minnes«>ta, and (.‘alifornia. The three univer- 
sitics of those States received in 1854-05 collectively $706,720 from the State for the 
pnrjjose of support and building. Of this, $152,050 wen* devoted to the ])iirposes 
laintemplated by the act of August, 1800 — that is to say. over $21 in every $100 apjiro- 
])riated by the State, cither originality as endowment or by annual law. In these 
same institutions, howeNcr, thei’o were 27 .students in land-grant departments in 
every lOl) stmlent.s in attendance at the three universities, including the preparatory 
<lci»ai tment of one. At an Eaateru institution, not aided by the State, but having 
land-grant dei»artments among its colleges, in every $100 s\)©ut from all recei]>ts 
except from the Federal Oovernment subsidy, but for all puiqioses, $25 was spent 
for matters coiiteiuplated by the act of August 30, 1800 (“Morrill Act”), aud that, 
too, uiK)U a very narrow, not to say’ too rigorous, iutt'rpnUation of the meaning 
of the words of that act. But iu.that institution, which ha.s no ])reparatory’ depart- 
ment, 35 in every 100 students were in teclinical (including, of course, agriciilt nral) 
departments. Tluxse grants by lhc.se States or universities just mentioned have f>eeii 
made in faci^ of the fact that the land-grant endowed deiiartiuents received $20,000 
Jidditioual from the Federal (iovemment to be wholly nsoil for jicrsons actually teach- 
ing, for actual instruction a.s siiecified by’ the law, aud for actually necessary’ apparat us 
re(juirod by such instruction, aud it can not ho regarded as but liberal. It certainly 
can not be assumed that there is any’ general desire on the part of tlicise charged 
with the administration of liteiary institutions at the present date to be niggardly 
to departments endowed with the national land grants. 

Tlc‘ value placed by’ the laud-grant (Colleges upon their in.struction, as compared 
with the literary degree of A. B. on one hand and the seicntilic ilegree on the other, 
iscajKiblo of being ilhistratod by replies they have made to special Inquiries from 
this ofijce. The opinion is about cqu.ally divided for aud against the proposition 
that the training furnished by the land-grant college making the answer is eijual in 
value to the degree of A. B., aud in two or throe instances it is thought that siicli 
training is not eijual to the degree of B. 8. given in our larger colleges. For instance, 
on one side I^residmii Francis A. Walker says, in regard to the value of the training 
furnished by the teclinical courses of the Massaclinsetts Institute of Technology as 

^ Xho idoas of tlic Kn^U.^li on this arc givrii in the extracts frtnii tlic teatiinouy" of tlic 

Bishop of London and tho ilev. Mr. .lilacCarlhy, pp. CIO, C15. 

* Excluding colored scltools. 
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compared with tin* incntal-developiiig power of the or<linary A. B. or B. S. coarse: 

Yes; without any (|uali(ication. But this is only so (1) hecause in all our eonrses a 
mo(1i<*uiu of philosophical theory (political economy, history, (‘tc.) and of language 
studies is required, and ( 2 ) Imoanse in every course the mastery of principles is held 
to he more important than the actinisition of technical knowledge or skill, tlie 
technii-al applications of science Being chieily valued (1) hecause they serve to 
interest the student in the principles made use of and (2) because by such a})plica- 
tions tlie stmleiit acquires the principles, not only in a iiighi'r degrees, hut in a 
different way than where he studies them in the lecture and refutation room only/^ 
President Schnrniau, of rornell, replies: Yes; but 1 think the com]>arisoii should bo 
made, not between the technical courses and the A. B. or Ih S. course, but between 
A. B. and B. 8. or the technical courses, i. e., that humanistic studies ( which a])pcal 
to something more than the intellect) should he contrasted with rationalistic or 
scientific (including pure science and applied science courses). 1 regard the tech- 
nical courses as the equivalent of the courses for B. 8.^’ A soim'what dilferent way 
of saying the same thing is the response of President ( yrns Northrop, of the Ihii- 
A^ersity of Minnesota, to this effect: ^‘No; tofhnical knowledge is valnalile, hut it 
is gained at the sacrifice of culture and mental training if it occupies a large jiart 
of the undergraduate eonrse. It may he nu>re important to the student, how(‘,ver, 
than culture and training (along literary lines) would h(‘ ; T mean more important 
to some studmits." 1‘rohahly one or other of tlnsse answers would In*. acce])tahl(‘ to 
all other ])residcnts who have favored the Bureau with rciplies. In scjveral eases the 
educational value of la bora lory work is considered as fully equal to literary training, 
and in several otheis it is intimated that wt'ri* the students moia* thoroughly ;ironuded 
ill secondary studies h d'tirc entering thei college an aflirmative answf'r might he 
gi\en, though it is testilit'd by a ]»resi(lont of a trauHmississi])pi college that most 
students cun not he made to bcliin'e they ought to take a general eonrse of literary 
and sc.ienlitic study before tmtering upon tc*ehnieal sludies. 

As admission requiiemciils now are, tliere is a heavy )>n'])onderene(' of ojiiiiion that 
t«‘cliui('al degrees (bachelor of engineering, agriculture, etc.) should follow a post- 
graAluatc course; in other wonls, should he pre(a?ded )».v the d(*gie(‘ (»f B. 8. or A. II. 
President Alston FUlis, of the (Colorado Agri<*nltnral Coll(‘ge., remarks n]»on this 
point, “Both plans have advantages. If the s(‘ientifi(* and literary course did not 
beget a distaste for any work outside of th(‘ so-called learned jirofcssions, it.s train 
ing would form a good foundation upon whicli to build special t(*chnical work. 
Were proper conditions in existence I would favor fechni<al work by post-graduates; 
as things exist, I believe that the degrees named can he licst given for under- 
graduate work that unites some degree of general, culturt* with special technical 
training.” President Cliarlcs 8. Murklaud, of the Now Ham])shire ( College of Agri- 
cultnni and the Mechanic Arts; “My reason for ])r<*fcrriiig a gmic.ral \. B. d(‘gtsie of 
four years as preliminary for all xm.st-graduatc work is that the te< hni<*al d<*grce 
should mean something in addition to the general degree. It commonly nucans 
BOmething less than the general degree.'^ On the other hand, the ojipoHite opinion 
issnceinctly stated by President,!. 8. Smart, of I’nrdne rniversity, as follows; “I 
think the training in our technical schools can he and should be u{)on a plane com- 
parable with that of the classu al in.stitntions ; therefore engineering degre(*s should 
be given for undergraduate work. But very few techuical degre(‘s would lx* given, 
if given only for post-graduate work.’' Oeneral Walker, in advocating “an onli- 
nary college course of four years, to be folio \ve<l liy three ycuirs, or, in cases of excc]). 
tional abilitjq by two years, in a technological scliool,” lavors us with the following 
judgment: “I do not think that the degree meclianical engineer, civil engineer, etc., 
should ever he given for acadcmi<*. work, whether uudergraduate or post-graduate. 
The engineer becomes such only by practice. It is his characteristic work to 
make choice between different methods of accomplishing a certain result, ami the 
judgment required for this can not be taught in schools. 8o much for the word 
^eiigiiieer’ in a college degree.’’ 
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The foregoint^ almost auswore the question, what age shall specialization ho 
heguTi because it is quite apparent that the <iiicstiou is, in a large measure, depend- 
ent upon the mental condition rather than upon the completion of a year of life 
usually varying from the fourteenth to the nineteenth year. In general, it may bo 
said that a synopsis of the definite replies to the question as to the age at which 
tetihnical specialization should bo begun is well rex>re8ented in the reply of Presi- 
dent Patterson, of the State College of Kenlucky: would prefer to receive stu- 

dents in tlio UKichanical engineering course of about the age of 18, and would expe(-t 
them to he well grounded in algebra, geometry, English, chemistry, and jjhysics.^' 
Another x)resident observes: Chemistry, i>hysic8, and mathematics <;an not be 

hegiiu too early for the x)urj) 08 e of mental dev elojiment and training. Their special 
a]>i>licatir)ns to scientific-economie ju'ohlems should not bo enf ered u])on before 17 or 
18, hut a year later wdll not find the pni»il at a disadvantage/’ 

The number of students pursuing courses of a technical nature in the institutions 
eudo\v(‘(l by the national laud grant are given below. It luicessarily follows that 
tluue should he some du})lication not only from there Ixhrig practically related sub- 
jtuds Kucli as agriciiltine and veterinary scieiu^e, hut also from the combinations in 
study offered by th<! iiistitutious as leading to a degree. All (lue allowance being 
made for this diflicnlty, however, attention may he called to tlu^ close equality of 
the totals giv(Mi for students in the mechanic arts and those in agriculture. t>u the 
other Inmd, however, the students in agrieultnre and veterinary science are together 
only little more than 50 i)er cent of the whole body of engineering students. 
{Students jmrsuing cauirscs in — 


Agrieultnre 2,712 

Me<dia,uical enginc'eriug 2, ILS 

Civil engineering 1, 107 

Eltudrieal engineering 1,349 

Mining engineering 103 

Arehitoeture 201 

llonseliold economy 321 

Veterinary science 305 

Chemical engineering 21 

Piology 13 

Military tactics 7.741 



Proportion of time (answered for the most part as though the question had been Ximher of hours during the week’^) ichich should be allotted to the 
following subjecU in a technical course on a basis of twenty recitation hours a week, one recitation hour equaling two hours in a shoj) or laboratory. 

[XoTE, — In justice to the institutions conc^rneil it is to be remarked that for the most part they seemed to suppose that it Tras not an expression of opinion but tbe 
actu.' 1 facts as existinjr in each institution that -vras asked for. Again, the multifarious details of an actual existing course of study can not be represented in questions so 
general as those that were asked in the form of inquiry.] 
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Statistics for 1S95 of instiiuiions for colored persons endowed hij the act of Congress in 1862 and 1890 with public lands or a jxirrf of the pfroceeds arising 

from the sale thereof, or both. 
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a This is the total expenditure of tin’s teclmoloi^ical school. 

& This is to meet the expenses for two years ; $45,000 of the amount is for " building aiul other .special purposes. ’ 



Financial siatUtics for 1894^95 of institutions endowed ly act of Congress in 1863 and 1890 triih pnlUc lands or apart of the proceeds aHsing from the 

sale thereof or both — Contiiiiied. * 
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Financial statistics for 1894’-95 of institutions for colored persons endowed l)y act of Congress in 1862 and 1890 with public lands or a part of the proceeds 

arising from the sale thereof or both. 
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The degrees given hy the institutions treated of in this chapter are indicated in 
the following tahiilation. It is a question how far these degrees may ho de])ended. 
upon as showing the ultimate jjrofessioiial aim of the students who have received 
them. 'Wherever the information received has warranted it, such, for instance, as 
the expression 10 Ih S. in engineering, the degrees have been considered engineering 
degrees. 


h. 

A. 



K 

uitiher giv('n. j 


Mon. 

Wninen. 

Total. 

, s 

570 

75 

645 

.li 

121 

55 

176 


04 

01 

125 

. M.E 



118 

. C. E 



74 

li. li 

45 

32 

77 

h. G 

01 

3 

64 

[.S 

34 

12 

46 

. E. E 



45 

r. 



35 

. Agr 



32 






Degree. 


A . M 

B. Arcli 

rii. D 

M. E. E 

D. Sc 

l>. V. M 

M.Agl 

li. (Jliem. 6c Metal. 

Ji. Mining Eng 

rii. M 

E. M 


Kmnhcr given. 


eii. Women. Total 


21 

18 

15 

9 

7 

4 

2 

2 

2 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


IKSTKUOTIOK SOCIOLOGY IN IKSTITUTIONS 0¥ 

LEAKNING.' 


Daniel Fulcomkii, 

Acting Chairman, Lecturer in iSociul tScicnce, University of Chicago. 


About two niontlis apjo I wrote all tbo college presidents of the United States, 
intending to ])re8eut my results at a diiterent gathering from this, and on a broader 
subject, embracing not only ‘‘Instruction in sociology,’^ bub in all the other social 
sciences, such as history and economics. Ujkui President Finley’s r('quest to read a 
]»a])cr at this conferencjo, a second circular letter was sent out, and this pax>er was 
pre})ared with rofercncc only to sociology in tho strict sense and to the related studios 
ill charities and correction in which the conference is especially interested. My 
material naturally falls under tho following Jieads : (1) statistics of this year's courses 
and students in sociology and ])hilanthro])y ; (2) tho growth of these studies during 
the last ton years; (8) a de8cri}»tion of the best courses thus far devclo])ed; (4) a 
consensus of opinion as to doHnition, methods of teaching, etc. ; and (5) tho impor- 
tam;o of thoso subjt'cts, as tostilietl to not only by educators but by tho demands 
shown among students for them. It is possible that wo shall bo led to sec in soci- 
ology a rival of the classics and xdiysical scicneos for tho chief ]>laco of honor in an 
iileai education. 

NILMUKR OF INSTITUTIONS TEACIIINU SOCTOIXX }Y. 

From Die 422 colleges and universities written to, I IG rej)lievS were received. Of 
this juiinh('r21) have- regular courses in stxuology, usiiig tho word in tln^ looser sense 
to include charities and oorrection, vhile 2l ha\n‘- sociology proper, defining tho lerm 
as the study of society. In other words, one-fifth of all tho colleges rcjiorriiigteach 
wliiit they call sociology, wliilo ono-sixth ha vo sociology s( rietJy speaking. These 
figures do not hicludo tho institutions that givo instruction in cliarities and correc- 
tions or tho science of society incidentally to ethics, economics, etc. Of this sort 
there are 6 more in sociology and 20 in charities ami correction, some of which gi\o 
(piite (Lxtendod instruction in these subjects. As regards the sulijects of chief im])or- 
taucc to this conference, regular courses in charities ami correction are reiH)rtc(i by 
17 institutions; tlnit is, by 12 ]>cr cent of all tho inslitutions reporting. 

4'lie 11 lejiding wonuufs eollegcxs, as classified by the Bureau of Education, were 
written to also; but tlieii' rejilies arc used only in tho synojisi's of opinion that fol- 
h)w, not in the statistics of students and counscs. It must he said, in iiassing, tliat 
they have had some of tho best sociological work of the United states, one of tho 
strongest men in the country undoubtedly being Professor Giddings, who goes this 
year from Bryn Mawr to Columbia College. i’Tve of tlu^ <S Avomen’s colleges i cjiort- 
ing have courses in sociology, some of them being well equii>pod, while 4 have 
courses in charities and correction. 

<>iie-lialf, or 11, of tho colleges reporting courses in soidology give tho nnmhcr of 

udeuts, which ranges from 8 to 250 in each course, or an aAUTage of 50. 4'he num - 
ber of students in courses iu charities and correction ranges from 8 to 119, Avith an 
SI' crage of 43. 

AN IIISTORIC.VL SKETCH. 

That there has been an increase of remarkable rapidity in sociological instruction 
witbin the last fow years Avill be scon by comparing these figures Avitb tln^ courses 
study in 101 colleges and uniAun-aities printed by the United States Bureau of 
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Education five years ago. In tliat year only G of the institntlons reporting had 
courses in sociology; that is, one-sixteenth of the total number, as compared with 
one-sixth at the iiresent time. The institutions then teaching sociology were Yale, 
Williams, Cornell, Trinity, Tulane, and the University of rennsylvania. Harvard 
offered tlio same course as now, Ethics of social reform, being claimed that this 
was the earliest course in the country devoted to charities and correction. 

From the fact that this was the only course in this subject in 188U out of 101 institu- 
tions, the report that 45 courses were found three years previously in 103 institutions, 
as made to the American Social Science Association, seems very qiiestionablo. My 
second circular letter was addressed particularly to those institutions, and I failed 
to find more than 8 or 10 which had either now or in the past the courses in ques- 
tion. The University of the State of Missouri replied, “ More of this work, I fear, 
was reported on paper than was dom^ in actual f;ict;’^ while rrosident Greeji writes, 
^^Tho subjects m mtioncd in the inclosed circular have never been taught in Cum- 
berland University.'^ 

The evideiiee is elenr at least as regards sociology pnqier. The first course enti- 
tled to that name dates l>ack less tliau ten years; the number of courses has been 
quadrnided in the last live years, and has been jierliaps doubled in the year just 
passed; while, as regards the immediate future, at least seven institutions have 
written me that they are planning to introduce the study soon. 

The rjipid increase of courses in sociology Avhicli we have found is not confined to 
America. The continent also which produced a (k)inte, a Sptmeer, a B< h;iffle, and a 
!)<' (^reef is a wakcmiu.ij; to the supreme importance of this work in the university. 
The universities oi‘ Brussels, Paris, Jhu'lin, Munich, Freiburg, Heidelberg, and many 
others gave courses last year in sociology proper; while anthropology, so closely 
related to it, has for many years held a most honorable position abroad. 

CIIAKITIIOS AND C’OUUFA llON. 

As regards the history of courses in charities aud correction alone, Mrs. Talbot 
wrote ill 1880, in (tonuoction with tlie statistics already iiuuitioued, as follows: 

These three topics — crime, vice, ami charities — receive far less attention in our col- 
leges and universities tlian the other topics of our schedule (economics, eti;.). The 
fact is due, doubtless, to the niiformulated character of this department of social 
science. It is still in a state of empiricism, and no fundamental principles have 
been as yet reached, or at least generally recognized and adopted as such.” 

Professor P(‘abody sends an interesting liistory of his lamrse in eluirities and other 
social questions at Harvard, lie says, ^^The teaching of ethics applied to social 
questions was begun by me in this uiuversity in 1880 in the Divinity School.'’ The 
figures given for each year show an increase from 2 students in 1881-82 to 48 in 
1885-80, 100 in 1888-80, and 133 in 1802-03. This year's atteudaneo is 119. The num- 
her of hours per week has increased from one to three. He continues, ^‘ The present 
constitution of this course under our elective system is as Pdlows : 


Graduate students 7 

Divinity students 20 

Senior students 55 

Junior students 24 

Sophomore students 2 

Special students 8 

Scientilie students 3 


119 


There is a students’ d(‘partment library of about 450 volumes to which each 
member of the class has a key. A Paine fellowshi]) of $500 is designed for stu- 
dents of these subjects. Two Paine ])rizes*are oilered at $100 each, one for a special 
research in some problem of charity, and one for a jiractical study of some aspect 
of the labor question.'’ 


SOME <a>UKSES DKBC UinKD. 

No adequate conception will he had of the importance sociology has reached in 
this country or its jirobable future without describing in some detail the vast variety 
of work going on in the department of social science and anthropology at the 
University of Chicago. There are already several times as many courses given there 
as at any other university in the world. There are in this de])artment 10 professors 
and insiructors who teach in no other, namely, Small, Henderson, Bemis, Talbot, 
Starr, West, Thomas, Zeublin, Gentles, and Fulcomer. Of tiiese, two give mainly 
university extension lectures, one spending nearly his entire time outside of the city 
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of Chicago. There are 31 courses of study given hy these professors. Those in 
pure sociology are: 

22. The methodology and bibliography of social science. 

23. Seminar. The psychology, ethics, and sociology of socialism. 

24. The province of sociology, and its relation to the special social sciences. 

25. Social psychology. 

26. The organic functions of the state and of Government. 

27. Problems of social statics. 

28. Problems of social dynamics. 

2h. The sociology of the New Testament. 

30. The historical sociologies. 

31. The elements of sociology. 

The courses of most importance to this conference are, among others given hy 
Professor Henderson, the following: 

16. Social treatment of de])en(lents and defectives: Lectures, discussions, visits to 
institutiijus, reports. Second term, autumn quarter. 

17. Criminology: Criminal aiithroi)ology and social treatment of crime. Lectures, 
visits of inspection, study of living cases, reports. Winter quiuter. 

18. Seminar : This will continue tliroughont the year, and will cover topics relating 
to all organization fori)rouioting social welfare. Individual needs and tastes of stu- 
dents will be considered, hut a system of research and analysis will control the work 
for the year. 

The sorninar methods of work are of most value to sjKcialists. There are no lec- 
tures or text-hooks, hut each student puts the entire year on sumo subject worthy of 
publication, such as an investigation of the charities or the missions of the city. 
Much practical work is require<l in all these coin'ses. This year, for instance, the 
most of the students have been visitors in charity work, have assisted Mr. Wines, 
ainl have taken censuses of the unonqiloyed sleeping in the City Hall and of ‘‘Ran- 
dalPs Army.^^ 

CONSENST’S OK VIKW^S ON SOCIOLO(JY. — OKFINJTION. 

To return to tlu^ letters on sociology sent hy me. :nnoug the questions asked were 
the following : 

“ What is your definition of sociology (as used distinctively from th(‘ other social 
sciences)?’^ “ How is it related to politieal economy, moral j)hilo8ophy, etc. V’ 

The main reason lor asking these (juestions was to he sure that the lignres given 
me really referred to sociology, and that the term was not used in the inaccurate 
way which is very common. It was hy no means 8U]>posed that the average detini- 
tion Avould be the true one. What sociology is can not h<* learned from the ])resident 
of a Tennessee college, who said that “ UikUt ethics and economics, most of the sub- 
stance of sociology is already taugld ,'^ or from the Iowa president, who, Avhen asked 
to name his text-hooks on charities and correction, the family, anthropology, and 
ethnology, answered, ‘^Tho Jhble.^’ It is to the few specialists in the country that 
we look for definitions of any value. Among these we tind at least two radically 
different view's, the old and the iiew'^, which are intimated in I’rcsideiit Finley's 
answer: ^*1 am disi^oscd to give ^sociology ’ the larger scope, considering it as the 
scie nce of man in society, and not the science of dei>eudency and dclimjuciicy, of 
the pauper and the criminal in ‘ soci<‘tv.’^’ Although the older English and Ameri- 
can workers in charities and in other social reforms ha<l reduced tlie t<‘rrn sociology 
frtuu the broad meaning given to it by its inventor, Comte, as the science of society, 
to the science of abnormal society, the later speeialists do not fall into this error. 
Professor Peabody, of Harvar<l, w ho has for many years lx on the most prominent 
instructor in social reforms, says: “Sociology is a much larger subject than tlie 
practical problems of charity and reform. If it can he taught at all. it inay he taught 
quite apart from these. It is the philosophy of social evolution.’^ Professor Hen- 
derson, the author of the best work on charities and correction, defines sociology in 
the larg<‘r sense as “the study which seeks to coordinate the processes and the results 
of the special social sciences. It aims to consider society as an organic unity; to 
study its movement as a whole, its purpose, the conditions of progress. It aims to 
show the legitimate jdace and dignity of each department of social investigation 

r tt as a vital part of a vast and uniform movement of thought. One 

of the foremost professors of sociology, Giddiugs, of Columbia College, says : “ Soci- 
ology is not an inclusive, it is the fundamental social science. It studies the ele- 
ments that make up society * * ^ and the simplest forms in whi('h they aro 

.^od or organized, (1) hy composition (family, clan, tribe, nation), (2) hy con- 
stitution; that is, involuntary organizations for cooperation or division of labor. 

agree in calling it “a comprehensive science, including iiolitics, economics, 
©to. Others call it “a science of sciences;^’ “the study of the social nexus that 
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un<lerlies tlie various plisnomona that are included in the various departments of 
social science;^’ ^‘it is the philosoidiy of all;’^ *‘it treats of the evoliitiou of society 
iu its broadest sense.” 

RELATION OF CHARITIES TO SOCIOLOGY. 

In answer to the question liow charities and correction arc related to sociology, 
ctliica, economics, etc.,’^ all tlie replies make a distinction hetweeii them. The gen- 
eral view is cxj>ressod by ITolessor Henderson, vdio says : ‘Hleneral sociology treats 
society in its normal light, social j>athology studies morbid conditions, remedies, 
etc.^^ Many regard these studies as ^^applications of the ])iinciples of ethics.^^ 

The general answer to the (jnestioiis, Should they be taught stqjarately from 
sociology?” and Before or after the latter?” is exi>res.sed by Professor Peabody, 
who says: Those social questions should he dealt with late in liluTal education. 
They presnp })080 ho« h ethics and economics. In my own course a, student is advised 
to take both before coming to me, and must have taken one or the other.” Ih'olessor 
Commons, of Indiana University, alone would place them before, but says; ‘‘The 
organic nature of society should be constantlj" prominent.” 

Of the eighteen answers to the question, Would you put sociology before or after 
political economy, ethics, etc.? Year?” two-thirds say, “After,” two “Before,” and 
throe make tho samo distinction as Professor CUddiugs, who says; “ Logically, soci- 
ology precedes political economy ; * * * yet in the educational sclmme })olitical 

economy should he taught first, at least for tho present.” Professor Henderson 
says: “ T would have a ‘ sketch^ course in the sophomore year of college and in the 
last year of normal school work, and then ethics, ei'onomics, ixditical science. In 
graduate Avork tho subject (!an bo taught again in its deeper and wider forms.” 

Tho opinion as to the best year for leaching these subjects is best indicated liy the 
statistics received. Of the 26 institutions teaching sociology proper in ISIH, 16 
(b'SJgnato tho year. ISTihij of the 16 put it in tho senior year. The Junior year comes 
next, Avith only 2 institutions. Courses in charities and correction also are found 
for Uie most part in (he senior year, both iu 1886 and in 1821. 

THE LAIPORTAXCK OF SOOIOIAKiAL 

QiK'si ion 20 asked : “ Would you advise or require sociology as a part of a general 
education, (Udining it broadly as tho study of society takiui as a wliole? Why?” 
Of the 21 Avho ansAvered, not one reqilied in the negatiA^e, more than one-lialf 
expressed themselves strongly in its favor, and 8 would reijniro it even as a common 
scliool slndv. d'he replies of tho 11 presidents in this iiiimbi'r are of interest, they 
being no doubt more impartial than those in charge of sjiecial dejiartments. Six of 
these earnestly advise the study of sociology. One, the presidimt of a Catholic 
institution, thinks it should be reserved for the university, and not tho college 
])eriod. The s<‘.vcrc8t deumudation is that of tlio president of the University of 
Vermont, Avhosnys: “Jn my Judgment , the so-called ‘sociology^ taught iu our col- 
leges, ]>reached in our juiljiits, and disseminaliMl in mir ])criodieals, is (*rnde, semi- 
communistic, and harmful; and, until a n<‘.AV racii of strong thiiikm's take hold of 
tho subject in a new sjiirit, wo shall make no real i)regr»‘ss in either social sciimce 
or social life.” But the edge of his criticism is taken olf Avlion it becomes known 
that his institution Avas one of the earliest ( 1HS6) to give instruction in charities 
and ( orrection “as a (kqinrtment of socifilogy.” 

Professors uho tfcicli economics are thought in some quarters to be critical of tho 
new science; but tho nine Avho anawen-d this (jiiestioii all iavor it, althongli one 
thinks the time li.as not yet arrived for it, and says; “Yes, when the nuivrrsities 
have turned out a force of educators competent to direct the Avork, so that it will 
not flit ter aAvay in worthless study.” A fcAv Avonld go as lar in the opposite direc- 
tion as Professor Commons, who says: “I should like to see history, economics, and 
sociology given equal place Avith language and science from the beginning of high 
school tlirough to the senior year of college.” This energetic young professor is on 
a committee of the teachers’ association of his State to inA'estigate and promote 
tho study of sociology and related subjects in the high schools. Professor 1 lender- 
son takes the broad vioAV that is gaining ground on the continent when he says: “I 
would ad\’ise that teachers be prepared to treat all the studies of the primary and 
secondary S(‘bool8 iu the sociologio spirit, but that tcxt-liooks on sociology should 
not come in till the sophomore year in college. In connoction Avith all studies chil- 
dren and youth should be led gradually, as they are able, to take their ]»laco as 
members of the community. This begins in the kindergarten, and ends only Avith 
life.” 

REASONS FOR ITS SITTDY. 

A classification of the reasons assigned fur tlio study discoA^ors tlie folloAving: 

(1) It is a practical preparation for life. Professor Thomas, of Baltimore, says; 
“I advise that sociology bo made a part of every student’s education. ^ * No 
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ono is prepared for life who is iffuoraiit of the laws that g<)Yern the social orgauism 
of which he is ah integral part. The president of the University of >Vyoiiiing also 
would require it for the reason that 'Hhe rising generation will not l>e able to cor- 
rectly solve the problems now arising in society and government witliout this edu- 
cational training.^^ This reason is the most common one given. 

(2) ^‘Tho culture x»ossihilitio.s of sociology, together with its immense practical 
irnportanco, warrant the fullest attention to it.^^ (Professor Powers, of Smith 
CoUego.) 

(3) ‘‘The ]>rohlems of sociology that are now agitating our civilization must not 
only ho mastered hy the leaders of the social reform, but they must ho understood 
by everyday, honest middle classes before any healthy and permanent solution can 
he obtained.” (Presidtmt Wagner, of Morgan College.) “Americans nnist soon 
meet anarchism, communism, and a score of wild theories of land, goods, and gov- 
ernment.” (Professor Ford, of Elmira College.) 

(4) “Sociology is a help to economics and ethics.” (Professor Weaver, De Pauw 
University.) 

(5) The profeasor-prophet of sociology, Herron, of Iowa College, must he put in 
a class hy himself— the othico-religious. He answers: “Because man is a social 
being, because society is man, because the knowledge of how to live an associated 
life and how to express that life in actual human relations is the chief end of man, 
and, if one’s creed bo called in (lucstion, the only way to glorify Cod.” 

THE TEME NECESSARY FOR IT. 

The question, “How much time should ho given to it?” hronght out answers rang- 
ing I'rom “ Very little at prescuit” to “So much as iiossihle.” TJio average amount 
suggested is about six months. The following expresses the minimum r<'qniremeut : 
“1 think that at least three montlis shoiihl he given to the study of sociology in all 
our midorgraduate institutions. Of course, mu(di more time should ho given in post- 
graduate work.” (President Johnson, University of Wyoming.) The number of 
months actually given to these studies in the institutions reporting to me this year 
av(‘rages as follows: Sociology, five months, 22 institutions rej)<)rting; (diarities and 
correction, tivo months, 11 institutions reqiorting. The length of the courses in the 
latter rjinges from one and one-half to iiii)(3 months, ;ind of those in sociology from 
one and one-half mouths in some institutions to n total of forty-nine and one-half iu 
the llniversity of Chicago. 

“What otlier studies could host ho cut down to make room for it?” Th(‘ answer 
is, “The ancient lauTuagos,” four times as fre(|ueully as any other. Among the other 
studies named are economics, history, and mathematics, “Any subject ])ursned 1‘or 
a longer time than two years may well liavo a term taken from it rather than have a 
student graduate with no training in sociology,” says Professor FiH'cr, of Mount 4 er- 
nou, Iowa. Professor llerrou would cut down mathematics, or evmi omit biology. 
11(3 says: “We can g<3fc through life without knowing much about Ix'asts and simkcvS 
and toiiids, but it is liecoming <|uito necessary that we know something about man.” 
St'veral would solve the i)robiem, not by cutting down anything, but hy making 
sociology elective*. 

IMPORTANCi: OF INSTRUCTION IN CilARU'IKS. 

The answers to the question, “What place should Close subjects (charities and eor- 
r(;eti<m) have in education?” wero all iu favor of tln'in, aithough some said “It 
depends on the institution,” or “They arc of changing importanee ; ” more called tluni 
“ very important,” and “an ess(‘ntial ]>art of a lilwral education.” I’rosidimt ‘Mosher 
soys: “I can think of hut ft*w snhjeets that 1 think Avonld he of greater practical 
importanee to our country than thes<3 would lie if they could he taught hy the labo- 
ratory method.” Professor Commons would put them “along with the elements of 
))olitiral (‘(“onoiny in high schools.’’ Their need to s]K*einlists is admirably r<q>r( - 
sented hy Professor Ilendersou, who says; “Everyman or woman who intends to 
engage in the tvork of charity should study the scientifu^ ])rineiph*s and melliods of 
cliarity. Those who expect to deal with criminals or to write and speak on ])ris()ii 
reform and prevention of crime and vice should give some systematic study to this 
sulqcct. Wo have arranged to give double time to those w’lio wish to spia ialize at 
this point.” 

'1 he answers of Profovssor Small, as given below, tersely cover the main ])oints of 
the investigation, and may be taken as representing the liigh-w ater mark of soeio- 
logical thought; 

nitio7i , — “Sociology is the philosophy of human w’elfarc. As such, it must bo 
the synthesis of all the iiarticular social sciences.” 

“Would you advise it * * as jiart of a general education?” 

Answer. “Yes, iu general, iu the descriptive parts, to prepare the way for history, 
political economy, political science, and ethics,” 
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How much time should he given to it? ” 

Answer. Last half of sophomore year and first half of junior. I wonld have a 
half year at the end of the senior year devoted to philosophical sociology after a 
study of the special social scieiices.^^ 

What other studies could host he cut down? 

Answer. Latin, Greek, and mathematics.^’ 

‘‘What place have charities and correction in education?” 

Answer. “Coordinato with political economy for general students.” 

“ How arc they related to sociology?” 

Answer. “As pathology 1o physiology.” 

“ Should they he taught before or after the latter?” 

Answer. “After or contemporary.” 

8TU]>3 M.‘, DEMAND TIIKSK C30URSE8. 

We have seen the importance of sociology demonstrated both from the united 
testimony of educators and^frorn the rapidity of its adoption into colleges and uni- 
versities. If any further evidence is necessary, it is forthcoming from the student’s 
Bide. So far as statistics can he brought to this inciniry, sociology is sliown to have 
already reached the first laiiik in popularity. The only place in which a fair com- 
parison can he made is in the graduate school of the University of Chicago, wlitire 
this department is put upon an equality with all others, and where students are free 
to ehn fc it. 'J’lie 232 graduate students attending in the autumn quarter of 1893 
would give an average of 8 or 9 to each department, while the <Uq)artiuent of social 
science had 20. More students have chosen it ior their specialty — that is, their 
major work — than have gone into any other study, with the exceqttion of English 
and history, each of which ex<’el it h}' only 1 student. The theological stndtmta 
who have chosen coursers outHi<le of their specdalties are almost exclusiv'oly in social 
science, there being 22 in this (kquirtment, but only 4 in all other departments com- 
bined. 

The showing for this dej)artment as to the number of professors and e.ourses given 
during that (juarter is much ihesame. Soei()logy had 8 cours(‘s as compared with 
an average of 0 in other departments, and 5 jjrofessors as coin])ared with an average 
of 3E During tlie year tluire were 30 courses in this department, while the other 
humanities olfered only tiie following: I’olitical economy, 19; political science, 16; 
history, 48; jihilosophy, 15; com])arative religion, 4; and ethics, 3. 

Hardly any of the courses in social sidenee can ho lahen hy juniors and soiiiors, 
hut the fact that 66 ]>er c<'nt of them in this one quarter Jiav elected the humani- 
tuis, or the stiulies of man, of which social science is the cuiiiiinatiou, makes the 
argument complete. 

If we turn to courses in charities and correction alone, wo find these also among 
the most ]K)])uinr courses in tiie institution. I he attendance on them is more than 
twice that of the average course. 


This paper has been all of fact, none of theory. There are many questions that 
remain to be discussed, but they must ho left t(» other sjmakors, ami, indeed, in part 
to future years. What is tlie relation of charities and correction tt) sociology? 
What ]>rcparation is necessary for work in this field? Are the needs properly met 
by training scliools and hy other existing institutions? What cha’yges, if any, will 
the systematic study of society make in the related lields of economics, ethics, edu- 
cation, or government? 

In view of the didiculty and the importance of the task, he is a fool who presumes 
to answer with authority. Wen^ it not that I have something more to suggest than 
others have said, I sliould not add my opinion to theirs. 

Jiut the best of my prevision for the proseut. is this, that education will some day 
he considere*! the most imjiortant function of society, and the study of mankind the 
most important jmrt of education; that tlie college education of the future is not to 
center around the ancient languages nor the physical sciences, hut thi'. humanities; 
that they will he the keynote of tlio public school as well as of the college; that all 
questions alfecting man, as charities and correction, will he seen to depend upon a 
broad and scientitic eoncejjtion of the whole; that the evils done in the name of 
charity will largely disappear with increasing knowledge of that most complex of 
all studies, the science of mankind; that the curing of dependency and crime will 
ho Bubordinated in large part to its prevention, and that the need for specialists 
will ho seen in all divisions of social labor as well as now in industry and commerce. 
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StatisUca of inatruction in sociology ^ including charities and correction. 

fExplanation of marks used: Course 1, punishment and reform of criminals; course 2, prevention of 
^ vice (intemperance, prostitution, vagrancy, etc.) ; course 3, public and private cliarilles (care of tho 
poor, insane, blind, idiotic, deaf-mute, foundlings, orphans, etc.); course 4, sociology (in the siricl. 
sense). Marks in college year columns : 1, 2, 3, and 4, freshman, sophomore, et<\, yenf ; 5, posi -gradu- 
ate; 6, law school; 7, medical school ; a, preparatory department ; i, taught incidentally ; x, year not 
stated ; — , not taught ; blank, unknown ; V4 (e. g.), freshman and senior years ; 1-4 (c. g.), fres^liman to 
senior year; p, school of political science; Vsi senior or junior j^ear.] 


State. 


Arkansas 

California 

Do 

J)o 

1)0 

Do 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Du 

Do 

District of Columbia. . . 

Do 

Florida 

Do 

Georgia 

Do 

Do 

tllinols 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1)«» 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do '■ ' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ■ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .... 

Do 

Do 

Do ; 

Do 

Indiana 

Do ; 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do ; 

Do 

Do 


Name of institution. 


Little Kock University 

University of the Paeiflc 

California College | 

Leland Stanford Jr. University j 1-4 

Santa Clara College ; 

University of Southern California ' 2 

University of Colorado [ 

Yalellniversity ] 1-3 

Howard University I 1 

Columbian Univermty 1 i 1-3 

.fohu 11. Stetson X’niversity j 

Florida ('ontereneo College | 

Atlanta University ' 2 

Emory College ■ 

Clark University j 

H<MUling College 

Illinois \Vesley an University 

Carthage College 

Univj'i'sity of Chi<*ago 

do * 

University of Chicago, course 23 
University of Chicago, course 24 
University of Chicago, course 27 
ITnivei'sity of Chicago, course 14 
University of Chicago, course I.*! 

University of Chicago, course 25 
T^niversity of Chicago, course 26 
(Diiversity of Chicago, course 18 
University of Chicago, course 19 
University of Chicago, course 22 
University of (Chicago, course 20 
University of Chicago, 30 

University of Chicago, course 31 

Eureka Collogti 

Northwestern IJniv'ersity 

Ewing College 

Northern Illinois College 

Gorinan-English College 

Knox College 

Knox College (1895) 

Lake Forest XDiiversity 

Illinois College 

McKemlree College 

Monmouth College 

N orth western College 

C haddock College 

do 

SIiurtlelF College 

ITpi versify of Illinois 

do...: 

WosttieM College 

Wheaton College 

Indiana University 

.. .do 

Franklin College 

De Xhiuw University 

....do 

Hanover College 

...do 

ED 95 39 


1-3 


,1 1-3 
4 

1- 3 
2 
1 

2- 3 
4 

3 
,3 

4 

J-2 
3 


1894. 

Months. 


I sJ 
- >7 


3 1 3 






1 j - 

3 5 

Ik 

ir* 

-3 1 _ 

3 5 


' 29 

4 ! 

5 

9 1 

.i 9 

4 1 

5 

3 ! 

.i 17 

4 ; 

! 5 

g 

! 18 

4 ! 

1 5 

9 y. 

.! u 

4 j 

3-5 

i u . ^ , 

.1 ifi 

4 1 

i 5 

i - 

4 1 

5 

3 

. i 20 


3-r, j 
3-5 I 
5 ' 
3-5 I 
3-5 i 
3-5 i 


li 

n 

H 

i! 


i 

2-4 


18 

(M 

(0 


lUO 
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^Siat(8tiC8 0/ inatrucUoii in mdologyf inoJudbuj charities and oor in ned. 


StJiU*. 


K ante of inslitiition. 


I lid i. Ill a 

Do 

Do 

laiva 

Do 

Do 

i)o 

Do 

1 >.> 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tvaiisas 

Do 

Do 

Do 

J)o 

ICriitiickv 

Do..' 

Do ; 

Do ; 

Do I 

Do I 

Louisiujia i 

Do I 

I )o I 

Do 

Do 1 

Do ’ 

Manio . 


Do. 

Do. 

J)o 


IlartHVillc Collojco 

liutli'r IJDiversIty 

Fairlluini (.'olle^ro 

(loniiaii-Knfilisii College 

Amity rolloi^c 

Dob Moines Collei^o 

Di'iiko Uiiiveraitv 

Parsonw College 

IJplH'r Iowa Duivorsily 

low a CoU(>;;(^ 

Donox ( 'ollof^o 

State ITiiiversity of lowoi 

low a W t' .si (‘.y ui 1* D 11 i i' e rto t y 

Cornell ('olio"e 

O.skaloosa CoTlooe 

Coiitral Dniversityof Iowa 

Tailor ColIeiLro 

IVestorii College 

Uiiivor.sit V' of Kan.sa.s 

do. 

St. M.ary’s (’olle^o 

IvansaH W'l'slevau I'liivia'sity 

Wa.slilMirii (.■olU'go 

Horea (^illcii'o 

(Venter (’ollojjii of Kiaitnoky 

0 "<l(’U (ailh-'l-e 

Kentucky M ilitary i J 

(leorneto’wn College j ... 

St . Mary’s (Ndlejrc ‘ 

Lonisiana Sta'e Ciiii ersii\ 

(’cnDmary (’oney,(‘ of LoMisiana 

Kt atcliio College 

Lelaiol Duiversity 

Kew' Drlean.s D nivi'r.sity 

Tnhine Univermty of Louisiana 

ilowdoiii College 

<io 


Mi 


1880, 


1-2 

Mi 


Miuw land ] 

bo 1 



Do ! 

Do ! 

Massac liustdt.s I 

Do 

Do ! 

Do 

Do ; 

Do , 

Do 

Do i 

Do > 

3>o i 

Do S 

Miclii-an ! 

Do i 

Da ! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Minjit'sohi. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Colliy University, 
.(io . 


St. Jolin's Coll(‘me 

Johns llopki ns University - 

do 

"Morgan College 

Kook Hill (College 

AinliiTst (.’oliego 

JJoston XTidvorsity 

ITaiw'n I’d I 'ni versity 

do 


.00 . 

-do . 


Fnau li I’roto.staut. College . 

Tufts College 

do 

Williams Colksgo 

do 

(d.ai'k I'niverHity 

Colh'ge of the Holy Cross- .. 

MmoCelh-.-. .... 

1 Hi ei>il \ Ilf '•! if liigaii 

do - 

Batth' (Jreck College 

JlcTi/.onia Cfdlffgo 

Jlillsdalo (yOllego 

do 

.....do 

Western Michigan College . 

do 

ITniversity of Minn©.sota. . . 

do 

do 

Dr. Martin Tmtlier College . 
Carleton Collego.,,,,.,,,,,, 


1 -2 
13 
1 

3 

4 


J -2 

3 

J~3 

4 


D2 

3 

13 

4 
1 
2 
3 

1-3 


1-t 

4 

7 


1804. 


y 1 


Mouths. 






3-5 
3 5 


2-4 


15 


150 
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Statistics of instruction in sociology^ including charities and correction — Contiiniocl. 


State, 


iVIiiiiiesota 

Sli.ssoiiTi 

J)() 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Xt'lir.isk.'i 

Do 

Do 



llamprtliin' 

iv .I(‘rs(*y 

Do....’ 

York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D.0 

Do 

Do 

Do 



] 886.1 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

f)o 

N'octli (!i»n>lma- 
^'oitli Dakota. . 

< Milo 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ; 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ;; 

Do... 
i)o... .*■’ 

Do ■; 

Do 

Ore iron . 

oo... 

Do 

Ik'iiUHylvania . 

Do 


Darker Collego 

St. V incent’a Colle^io 

DuiveiHityor the State of Misstmri... 



do , 

Central Collet 

do 

do 

Dritohett Seljool liistitnto 

ITarrin Col loco 

VeMtern College 

WilliiiTo J(‘W'ell College 

Miaaonri Valley College 

Dark College 

Waal I i n gt oil ( ’ n i vor.s i t y 

Drury College 

S to ivar t .s i 1 1 o C ( ) 1 1 e go 

'Yarkio College 

Central tYo.sk^vaii College 

Doatio College!* 

Cotiu’r Univeraity 

Creigliton College 

Unha'i'Kity of "Nei ada 

Dartmout'h ( 'ollege 

Dutgera < .... 

College of die <•, \ 

Alfred 1 ■ ni ver.sit y . . .*1 

Dolyteclmic. loMtitiiie of D<reoklyii 

ChautaiKina College 

do 

H.iniilf on College 

Elmira Col lege” 

Colgate Univeraity 

Cornell I’liiverHitV 

.... do 

(lo 

do 

Cfdlege of the City of Koav iVirk 

Columbia. Colh-ge’ 

do 


.do., 


: 

1 ' 


Uni^ ('r.ait y of Koebealer 

T'uion UiiiierHity 

Syrtieuae rniveraity 

liavidaon College. 

UniA'ersity of Korth Dakota 

Jbielitel ( ’ollege 

Mount tliiion College 

Ohio Unh or.sity 

Italdwin rniversity 

vSt. Xavier (Udlege. 

University of Cincinnati 

Cji])ital H’liiversity 

Ohio State Univeraity 

Ohio Wesloyau Univ’eraity 

do 

IveiiyoTi College 

Franklin College 

Kio Grande College 

Urban a University 

‘Wilberforco University 

University of Wooster * 

Dacitl c IT liiversity 

do 

Willamette University 

Western University ot' Deiinsylvania. 

Lebanon Valley College 

Geneva College 

Jjafayette Collojje — 


3-:t 

4 


1-3 

4 


1894. 

Aronlhs. 


r-O 

3 

3 


- i. 



1 _ 






\ ! 

.V ! 

' 

-li 

J >, 







1 



J :] 

i V 

4.') 

\ i 

[) 

4.") 

X 

r\ ' 


\ j 

\ i 

.^1 


5 


i 


' ' 



l' 


T 

1 ' 1 

1 

1 

.) 

i i! 


t 
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Statistics of instruction in sociologih inclndinfj charities and correction — C^ontinued. 



1894. 


I*enii8ylvania 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

llhoclo lalaud 

1)0 

Do 


Do 

South CaroliDa. 
Do 


Havorford Collofro. 

I'lankliu and Marahall College 

do 

Central Pennsylvania College 

Westminster College.-. 

Fniverwity of Pennsylvanhi 

— do 

Swarthmore College 

Washin gton and Jefferson College. . 

Drown Fiiiversity 

do 

....do 


1 

3 

1-3 


i i 


Months. 




•S i I" 


-do. 


Do 

Do I 

Do I 

South Dakota ; 

Do I 

Tennessee 1 

Do 

Do : 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do i 

Texas i 

Do , 

Vertiionl i 

Do 

Do I 

"N'irgiuia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Washington 

Do ; 

Wisconsin j 

Do 1 

Do ' 

Do 1 

Do j 

Wyoming ; 


College of Charlost<tn 

lYeshytorian (Vdlege of South Caro- ! 

lina! ' 

Allen University 

Univer.sity of South Carolina ; 1 

Purnian I 'ni versify 

IMerre University 

T’^niversity of Soul li Dakota ' 

U. S. (irant University : 1 

....do.- : 2 

Knoxvillo Clolloge 

CniversitY of Tennessee 1 3 

Cumberland University 1-2 

Mary ville College , 2- 3 

Christian Jlrothers’ College 

Central Teiinessoe College 13 

Uisk University 

University of the South 2-3 

Southwestern University , 

.Add-Ilan Christian T'nivorsity 

Cniversity of Venuont i 3 

do j 4 

Middlehurv College ; 

Randolph Macon (,’ollege ...; 3 

Ilampden Sidney (’ollege ! 1-3 

Washington and Lee University 1 1 

li’ii.moke C'»lh i:i- 2 t 

CmM-.v ( ..llege .. . 

Wlutnuiu College 

lleloit College i 

Milton College | 

University of Wisconsin ' 

Itipon College ; 

Seminary or St. Uraneis of Sales j 

University of Wyoming j 4 


* 4 « 

} 4 ^ 6 

" 4 i 3 ‘ 

1...;.'. 

: HO 

1 1 

! ' 80 

; 80 

1 15 

j 

! 



1 

j 






1 








i 

i 1 i 




i ‘ 

1 

- 1 1 

1 1 

i ! 

. L 

_ > i 


fi*; 


5 


COLLEGES FOK WOMEN (U were written). 



Women's College of Jlaltimore ■ 

l-.’i ' 

Do 

do r. 1 

4 .. 



4 i... - 

Do 


r ! 

Do 


3 i. 

Do 


4 


Do 

Welleslc V College 



New York 

Wells College 



Do 

Elmira College 

1-8 


Do 

do 

4 


Do 

V assnr College 

1 


Do 

do 

2-3 


Pennsylvania 

Bryn Mawr College 

4 





‘ 




30 

30 

4 


10 

24 



25 












5 


4 

8 

35 

10 


1 
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[Incloaod in circular letter to all colleges.] 
.SOCIOLOGY. 


Schedi:lk No. 1. 

■ State and town or city. 

Institution. 

Name of officer making report. 

Please answer at least Columns I and II, underscoring the subjects taught. In fill- 
ing out Column IV denote the preparatory department by “ p,” post-graduate by 
ug freshman year by “1/^ sophomore year by ‘‘2,” etc. 


Give text-book iii- 

I. 


Number of niontiis. 
Required. ; Elective. 

II. I III. 


In what Number of 
Year? BtiulcntH. 


V. 


1. Political economy 

2. Economic raoveuienta (tbo labor ([uefltioii, social- 

iam, etc.) 

3. Political Reienco. (theory of government, etc.) 

4. Law (international, etc!.) 

5. History 

6. Etlucaiiori (tlieory, social signilicniice, etc.)...... 

7. Cliaritjes and correction (de(ective.M, crime, in- 

temperance, I 

8. The family; divorce I 

9. Antbro])oiogy ami ethnology 

10. Statistic.H . . . 

11 The industrial and fine nrts (as a social study) . .. 

12. Any otlu'r social sciem e \ 

13. Sociology, as diffenuit from each of the above 

(perhaps iuoiuHivo of all) 


14. AV'‘hat is your definition of sociology as used in question 13? 

If). How is it related to political economy, moral pbilosophv, etc.? * 

10, When was it first taught in your iiistitiitiou I What cliange.s since, in professors, books, etc . ! 

17. If you doiiot have it now, is its introduction projmsed or ueoidod npon) 

18. Wliat institution gnv() the lirst course in sociology to your knoivlcdgo? 

19. (’an you give the address of any educator favoring its introduetiou mto the ]>ublic sclu>ols ^ 

20. Would you advise or require sociology as a part of a general education, detiniug it broadly as the 

study of society taken as a whole' Why ? 

21. If so, iiow iiHH'h time slioukl be given toit ? 

22. What other sfudies could b<.) best «'ut down to make room for it ? 

23. Would you pul it before or after iioliticul economy, ethics, etc. ? Year? 

To Daniel Eulcomkb, VniveniUj of €hica[io. 

ISecond circular letter.] 

The University of Chicago, April 16 ^ 1S94. 
Dear Sir: Your institution wiis reported in 1H8(> to be giving instruction in the 
subjects named below. As I am to read a paper on (.'ollege and University Instriic- 
tien in Charities and Cerrection at the May meeting of tlic National Conference of 
C}iariti<58 and Correction, I should like to report just what you are doing now. Will 
you kindly indicate this in the following sche<lule? If you can also answer the 
appended (iiiestious, your contribution will be especially gratifying. 


rnderscore the subJexUs taught. 

In whut I 
year ? 

Nuiubi*r o 

Required, j 

f mouths, j 

Elective. | 

Number of 
students. 

1. Punishment and reform of criminals.... 





2. Prevention of vice (inUnnperauco, prostitution, 
vagrancy, etc.) 

3. Public and private charities (care of the poor, in- 
sane, blind, idiotic, deaf-mute, foundlings, or- 
phans, etc.) 



! 1 


4- Wl>at idaco should these subjects have in education f Why ? 

0 . Ho'v are they related to sociology, ethics, et'onomics, etc.? 
o. Should they bo taught before or after the latter? 

« separately from sociology? 

. nen wore they first taug> t lu your institution ? What changes since, in professors, books, etc. ? 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Daniel Fullomkk. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PEOFESSIONAL EDUCATION.i 


CCMPARLSOX OF ritOPESftlONAE SCHOOLS. 

Tlipologioal Bcliools lack but 1 of inirnbcriug luO, while medical schools number 1 
more than 150. Law schools arc about half as many, 7‘J, and dental schools about 
one- third. 45. 

There are more than twice as many students of medicine as of either law or 
theology— medical students, 22, S87 ; law, 8,950; theological, 8,050. These figures 
show an iiuu'easo in the number of medical students of 1,085, of law students 1,639, 
of theological 392. 

According to the statistics, the number of law students has nearly doubled in the 
last live years. It is probable this increase is attributable to the fact that when 
young men now begin the study of law they are no longer content with the desul- 
tory instruction of private ollices, where so frequenlly they can obtain only a 
superlicial knowledge of la w, but they now seek the doors of a regular law school, 
where iustruetion is given systematically to a group of young men who receive 
fresh inspiration from the pursuit of a common purpose; whore there is an esjirit 
tie cor])s giving constant stimulus to delve into the hibyrinths of Jurisprudence. 

d'here 'was an increase of about 1,200 in the number of dental students — from 
4,152 to 5,347. 

Ther(‘ were 1,413 women engaged in tin' study of medieiue, a variation of ouly 0 
from the number of tlie i>revieus year, and 65 stutlyiug law. 

Although there was an iiiercas(‘- of about 1,100 iu tlie niiiuberof medical students, 
there was a decrease of 30G in nn'dical graduates. This decrease iu the perceutago 
of graduates is duo to the lengtlieued course, and will probably become still more 
noticeable iu the future wlieu several other sclioola ahull have lengthened their 
courses, a ste}» they have already determiuod upon. 

The whole amount of endowment funds of rheological schools was $10,083, G83. 
AVhile theological schools probably ha\e relatively larger eudowmeiila than any 
other class of institutions wdiatever, uiib'ss the colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts should he exe.epted, medical and law' sclimds liave practically no endowments. 
The funds of all the me<Uca] Keho()ls combined, so far as reported, do not ociiial that 
of ('hicago Theologi('al Seminary alone, or of Prin<*eton Seminary, or of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Now York. The same is probably true of the law schools. 

it is true that bf)th medical and law' schools soiiiotinn's retjoivo benefits from the 
fumis of the universities to w'liieh they may he attached, but these are to some 
extent incidental benefits, the (bmors of the funds bestowing them on tin* universities 
with perhaps little tliought of helping the professional schools, and the university 
officers dispensing them a share w'ith a grudging hand. 

I*robabJy one reason w'hy medical and law' smiools receive so few' lionefactions is 
the already crowded condition of these two professions. One thinks, why should 
ai<1 he given to these institutions, when there is already asuperabundauce of law'ycrs 
and doctors who must contend against sharp competition and who find the struggle 
to maintain themselves in their vocations becoming liardor each year, and w'heii tlie 
number of students is still constantly increasing. If there are so many uow% the 
bestowmeut of bemTactions would only’ increase the number, lint when inetlical 
schools shall have elevated their entrance requirements, and law' schools sliall have 
adopted courses eijualing those of medicine, the number of candidates will pro1>abIy 
bo smaller, or at least the number completing the courses will probably bo smaller. 

In respect to liliraries the contrast is nearly as great. The whole number of voL 
umes in theological libraries was 1,089,897; iu medical libraries, 87,259; in law' 
libraries, 188,645. Of the 151 medical schools, only 21 can really be said to possess 
libraneg at all, and only 6 of these have over 5,000 volumes. The medical depart- 
ment oi the UniverHity of Pennsylvania is the only one having 10,000 volumes; 
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Hahnemann Medical College, of Philadelphia, has 8,000; the Uni versity of Micbi^xau 
medical school, 6,000, and Johns Hopkins University medical school, NashviUe Med- 
ical College, and the University of Buffalo medical school have each about 5,000 
volumes. It should be remembered, however, that medical libraries are not so 
important, for, on account of the constant variation in medical treatment, it is more 
important that physicians have access to current medical periodicals rather than to 
antiquated volumes of a library. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, has the largest library of any seminary, 
viz, 65,716 ; Hartford Theological Seminary, Connecticut, comes second with 63, 000, 
and Princeton Seminary third with 57,203. Fifteen other seminaries have libraries 
of over 20,000 volumes each. Eighteen other seminaries have between 5,000 and 
20,000 volumes. 

t 'olumes in theological lihrariee. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York 65, 716 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Connecticut 63, 000 

Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey 57,203 

Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church in America, Now Jersey 42, 750 

Divinity School of the University of Chicago 40, (X)0 

Drew Theological Seminary, New Jersey 32, 138 

Rochester Theological Seminary 28, 034 

Theological Seminary of St. Siuxdce and St. Mary’s University, lialtiiiiore 27, 000 

Meadvme Theological Seminary 27,000 

Divinity School of Harvard University 26,013 

General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, New 

York 25,000 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Missouri 25, 400 

Western Theological Seminary,* Allegheny 25, 0(X) 

Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, Pennsylvania 23, 0(X) 

Auburn Theological Seminary 22, 352 

Newton Theological Institution 20, (iOO 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 20, 000 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, South Carolina 20. 000 


Law schools also, with a few notable exceptions, show a great deficiency in regard 
to libraries. Of the 72 law scliools about ono-third have libraries. Harvard Uni- 
versity law school heads the list with 33,000 volumes, and is spending about Jf(>,0(X) 
annually in enlarging and improving its library. Columbia College law school comes 
second with 25,000 volumes. The law school of Cornell Univesrsity has a larger num- 
ber of volumes than most other schools, viz, 23,100. ^‘The famous library of the 
late Nathaniel C. Moak, of Albany, N. Y., which w^as re^mtod the finest private law 
library in the United States, was purchased and presented to the Cornell law school 
by the widow of the Hon. Douglass Boartlman, the. former dean of that school.” 

But if medical colleges have no endowments and no libraries, yet when we con- 
sider the number of professors and instructors the tables are turned comiiletoly ; 
medical oollogos rank far ahead of theological schools in this particular. If an insti- 
tution has no productive funds, only rented buildings, and but few students, it can 
fill up the catalogue with names of professors of all kinds of subjects. This is 
easily done with little or no cost in medicine, where there are so many young men 
seeking a practice and who see in a professorship a stimulus to medical study, and 
who hope that in trying to instruct others they themselves may acquire some knowl- 
edge (docondo discimus), and that a college professorship will give them some of 
that practice they stand in such need of. On the other side there are great hopes, 
strengthened by occasional hints, that each professor will endeavor to secure the 
attendance of at least two or three students. But this expectation is sometimes dis- 
appointed, for in some cases there are more professors than medical students. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, with an endowment of over $1,250,000, has only 
15 professors; the same number reported by a medical school with an even dozen of 
students. Seventeen medical schools, with less than three dozen students each, 
have as many professors as Princeton or Union Theological Seminary, with endow- 
ments of over $1,000,000. 

Medical Education. 

Of the whole number of 22,887 medical students, over one-third are to he found in 
the three cities, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. St. Louis and Baltimore 
also have large numbers. Chicago has a larger number of medical students than 
any other city in the United States, viz, 2,856, post-graduate students being included. 
New York comes second, with 2,726, followed by Philadelphia with 2,3^; and St. 
Louis with 1,399, and Baltimore with 1,293. It may cause some sui^rise that the 
list is not headed by New York, the great metropolis of America, with the largest 
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population within its narrow confines of any American city , whore thero is no longer 
room for growth except on the tojis of houses, not to mention the immense popula- 
tion in its vicinity, all of which really make one groat city, divido'd only by arbitrary 
civic lines, with numerous hospitals unsurpassed in the IJuited States, and furnish- 
ing abundant material for clinical instruction, as well as providing many openings 
forrosident physicians in liospitals. - i 

It is perhaps probable that New York would have the largest nnmher of medical 
students if it were not for the restrictions upon matriculation in medical colleges m 
the State of New York, M< dical schools in other cities have restrictions hy State 
hoards upon graduation, but none of them have to contend against restrictions upon 
the cjitranco of students like Ave find in Now Yoi*k. Although the qualifications 
re(iuircd by the State board in New York for entrance to medical colleges are not at 
all difficult, they i o doubt keei> away many young men ou account of their uucor- 


Total Mcdical. 



T)ia(;k\m 2. — Showing number of students in 1894-05. 


taiuty as to what is required, and also because determination to enter a medical col- 
lege IS freipiently deferred till the last moment, Avhen it is too lato to investigate 
requirements. 

That the matriculation rcqniremeutH of the State hoard deter students from attend- 
ance in New York is to Ix) inferred from comparison of the number of students in 
the different cities now and iu 1888-89, before the requirements Avere made (students 
in post-graduate schools being omitted) : 


Students in 1SS8~89» 


New York 2,081 

Philadelphia 1, 515 

Chicago 1,338 

Louisville 990 

Cincinnati 816 

Baltimore 698 


Students in 1894-05, 


Chicago 2, 294 

Philadelphia 2, 201 

New York 1, 893 

St. Louis 1,399 

Baltimore 1,293 

Louisville . 947 
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lu 1888-89 tlie meiEcal scliools in Now York enrolled nearly one-soventli of the 
wliolo number of medical students in tlio United States (students in post-jxraduuto 
schoolfl not being included) ; in 1894-95 they enrolled only about ouo-elcYcnth of the 
whole number. If, however, the medical schools in Now York shall give a better train- 
ing than those in other cities they will eventually attain superior results in attend- 
ance. Moreover, if the New York schools have better student material, young men of 
higher preliminary attainments than other schools, they will undoubtedly bo able 
to graduate students with Letter medical attainments, and especially with bettor 
qualifications for continued progress in medical knowledge. Whether these results^ 
snail be attained or not is a question which time alone can determine. 

It must be remembered that it was a Chicago inedioal college whir h first took the 
advance stop of reexuiring throe annual courses of lectures, arranged on a graded sys- 
tem, and since then continued progress has been made in still further lengthening 
the courses and providing equipment for laboratory and clinical instruction. As 
there seems to bo no deficiency of financial resources necessary to coiisnmmate many 
stupendous enterprises, its medical schools will probably fare as well in this regard 
as those in any other part of the country. Tbo Illinois State medical board will 
furnish an cflcctivo stimulus to tbo highest medical instruction, for although it does 
not reiiiiire an examination of graduates of certain recognized institutions, it has 
possibly accomplished more in elevating the medical standard than any other State 
board. 

But one of the most favorable conditions to a large attendance of students at Chi- 
cago is its central location. Not only from more eastern States will it gather stu- 
dents, but on tbo western side the limit is only reached at the Pacific, wliilo on the 
south extends to the Gulf of Mexico tlio vast territory with a larger proportion of 
youth than in any other section of the Union. 

^^No pent-up Utica contracts our powers; 

The whole boundless continent is ours.'^ 

This probably explains to a larger extent than otherwise the growing number of 
students at Chicago, and this same condition of centrality will operate to swell the 
num)»er still larger for several years to come. 

Although it may bo said that in these days of rapid transit, of dying vestibules and 
palaco cars, tbo East and West tiro brought closer together, and that for a few extra 
dollars the medictil students of a far AVcsteni State can easily reach the metropolis 
of the East, yet the barriers of distance are still not entirely annihilated. There is 
always a larger acquaintaiico with the conditions and opportunities, educational or 
other, to bo found in tho nearer city of nearly equal importance, besides the many 
ties of friendship and business iiitercourso. 

It should occasion no surprise to see a university with its many departments grow 
in tho number of students in attendance until it xeaclics one or two thousand or 
even three thousand ; nor even to seo so many students in a literary college, where 
a general education is being sought by young men, who go up higher, from tho 
many thousands in thi^ secondary schools, afterwards to branch out into every call- 
ing. But it is a matter of surjjrise to see the Targe number of students in some med- 
ical schools, all of them prcqiariug for the same kind of work, especially when con- 
sideration is had of tho numerous medical schools to bo found on every side. 

If the number of medical students continues to increase ihiring tbo next few years 
as it has of late tlicre will soon he some medical schools with more than 1,000 stu- 
dciits. Already the medical dejiartmeut of the University of I^ennsylvania has 
reached an attendance of 818 students, and tho JetTerson Medical College of lliila- 
deljihia follows closely with 726. The College of I’liysiciaus and ♦Sui'geoiis of Balti- 
more, tbo Harvard medical school, and Bellovue Hospital Medical College have each 
nearly 500 students. But in medicine, as in everything else, ‘‘Westward the star of 
empire takes its way,” and w© must go to the great metropulis by tlie Lakes to liud 
the largest medical concourse. Kush Medical College, of Chicago, a department of 
Lake Forest XJnivorsity, has a larger number of students than any other medical 
college in tho Unit<al States, namely, 840. This, too, notwithstanding the fact that 
in Chicago there are 10 medical schools, besides several x>OBt-gxaduatc schools. 

MEDICAL STUDENTS TO POPULATION. 

Much lius boon said about the large number of medical students to population in 
this country as compared with the number in other countries — England, France, 
Italy, Brazil, etc. — as if it were something to be greatly deprecated. It was partly 
on account of the large number of medical students in this country that the course 
in medical colleges was lengthened to three years, and when this did not diminish 
tne number of students it was lengthened to four years, and now the matriculation 
requirements must be elevated for tho same reason. 

it 18 not to be denied that the iiroportiou of medical students in this country is 
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mncli greater than in other countries. Moreover, this proportion is hound to heroine 
still more noticeahle. At the time of the American Kevolution, and even as late as 
the war of 1812, the numher of physicians in this country was exceedingly small, 
and the medical colleges could he counted on one's fingers. During the long period 
of over sixty years fi'<jin 1765 to 1826 only 12 medical t olleges attained a permanent 
foothold in the United States; and the niimhcr of medical students was as small as 
the nnmhcr of schools, in comparison with those of the prestuit time. 

The medical school of the University of Pennsylvania was tlio first e.stahlished in 
^ the United States — opened ia 1765. The Harvard medical school followed in 1782, 
and Dartmouth in 1796. The twelve oldest medical colleges are as follows, the date 
being that of opening, not the date of the charter: 


1. University of Pennsylvania, medi(‘al department 1765 

2. Harvard tjniveisity medical school 1782 

3. Dartmouth Medical College 1796 

4. College of Physicians arnl Surgeons, Columbia (.ollege. New York 1897 

5. University of Maryland, faculty of physic 1808 

6. Yale University, medical department 1813 

7. Medical College of Ohio, Cincinnati 1820 

8. Medical school of ]\laine at Powdoin College 1821 

9. University of Vermont, medical department 1823 

10. National Medical College, Columbian University, Washington, D. C 1824 

11. University of Virginia, medical school 1825 

12. Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Pa 1826 


"While it took sixty years in those days for the (‘stahliKhment of 12 iikmIicjiI schools, 
half as many were established in one year, in 1893, nanicl\ : 

Council Pdulfs Idedical C3)llegc, Iowa. 

Johns Hopkins University medical school. 

Tufts College medical suliool. 

North Carolina M<*dical College. 

University (3illege of Mi'dicdne, Pi< limond, Va. 

W'isconsiu College of i'hysicians and Surgeons, Milwanki^e. Wis. 

The following statist ics from Dr. William P<‘pj»ev, of Ilu‘ Uuivt'is'ty of Peainsyl- 
vania, show the ratio of physicians to ]M)pulatii)n in \’.ari()us countries: 


Puss i a 1 to 8, 551 

Norwsiy ] to 3, 961 

Austro-Hungarian Kmpire 1 to 3, 8.57 

Italy 1 to 3. 536 

Spain I 1o 3. ilTu 

(himiau Empire 1 to 3, 0,38 

Belgium 1 to 2, 8(1 

Era nee I to 2, (;o>0 

British Islands ' I to 1, Idl 

United states 1 to .500 


It is said, too, that there are twice as many iruMlical students in the. United States 
as in Eranecor Germany, and it is e<jnally tru(‘ that th(‘. iiumher is still more, striking 
when comiiared with tlio numher in Mexico, Brazil, or ( hina. In some portions of 
Africa there are some entitled to be called medical students ; in Brazil, a» larger num- 
ber; in Italy still more; and in the United Slutes, win re the enlighleumenl of the 
masses of the people is highest and material jirosperity giiaitest, is it surprising that 
the numher of medical student s is greater than in any other eouutry ? Instead of the 
relative numher of physicians in the United States beiug the same as in Brazil, 6r 
Italy, or Spain, is it not a matter of congratulation tliat the people of this country 
are so well informed that they always endeavor to obtain a euro of disease, and tliat 
they are also so generally able and willing to give proper remuneration for medical 
services ? 

Moreover, it is fortunate that in this country so many young men can secure the 
means necessary to obtain a full medical training, while in some other countrUvs 
the conditions are so hard and ex.acting that it is with difficnlty poojilo can barely 
maintain a livelihood. Instead of deprecating the fact that there are so many more 
physicians in the United States than in Italy, we should point to this as evidence of 
greater prosperity. 

The people themselves are making no complaint that there are too many physi- 
cians; they content themselves with th(5 thought that it is the same with physicians 


J According to Briilsh Medical Ilc^gistor for 1890. 
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as witli any commodity — tEo greater the 8ui)ply; tlie loss the cost. The medical men 
themselves are the only ones 'who have reason to ct)mplain, and is it not ]>vobal)io 
that some of them are falling into the way of some trades imions in endeavoring 
to shut out acceflsions iu order that they may enjoy oxcliisivc^ posse^ssion— a monopoly ? 

Not only are the people in this country better able to pay for the services of physi- 
cians than in other countries, and a larger numher of young men able to bear the 
heavy expenses of securing a medical education, but the same conditions hold in 
re<^ard to any of the higher pursuits. There is a larger numher of lawyers than 
mother countries, a larger nninber of dentists. In whatever country the largest 
nnmber of peo])le can elevate themselves above the condition of day laborers, there 
will we hud the largest numher of do<‘tors, lawyers, dentists, etc. 

Moreover, on account of their wide distribution tlie peo])lo of this country really 
need a much larger number of jih^^sieians than the crowded nations of Europe, just 
as the scattered agricultural population of a Western or Southern State will need 
three or more times as many physicians as the industrial ])()pulation of some Eastern 
city, crowded together in adjoining houses. One physi< ian can serve 2,000 jmople 
in W manufacturing town as easily as physicians the saim^ nnmber of people in a 
scattered agricultural community. 



]bAOUAT\t a.— Shovriii*:: medical ftt-iuleutH for dvo \ ear>. 


:vii:i)U'AL DEl’AUTMKNTS OK STATE rXTVKUsri IKS. 

If the 3 hoiIlROpathic schools in the universities of Iowa, Michigan, and Minm‘- 
sota are considered distinct schools, there .are then 17 medical schools forming jiart- of 
State uni versi ties, the iiivuUy of idiysic of the University of Maryland also )*cing 
included, although its connection with tho State ivS only nominal, the university 
having only the }>roiessional schools, law, medicine, and dentistry. The departments 
in htate universitii^s are as follows: California, Colorado, Georgia, Iowa (regular 
and homeo]Ki,thic), Louisiana, J I ary land, Michigan (regular and homeopathic b Min- 
nesota (regular and homeopathic), Missouri, North Carolina (preparatory me<li< al\ 
Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

With two or three exceptions, the annual charges for tuition are much lower than 
m other medical schools. The medical department of Texas University luis the dis- 
tmction of being tho only medical school which makes no annual charge to resident 

diploma fee. Nonresident students must pay an annual tV- 
of $50. ^ ‘ 

Colorado had no tuition fee, but after 8eT>tember, 1805, an annual tec 
of $35 will be charged. t > f 
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Ill Michigaii University the fee is quite small, only $25 per annum ; iu Missouri it 
is only $20 tbo first year and $50 the second and third ; in Iowa and Minnesota it ia 
less than $50. 

hJ ot withstanding the largo endowment funds of such institutions as Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia College, and the University of rennsylvania, the annual charges to med- 
ical students arc higher than in other schools. The tuition fee in the medical depart- 
ment of Harvard University is $200, and cost of tho entire course about $714 ; in tbo 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columhia College New* York, tuition $200, 
entire cost about $850; in University of Fcnnsylvaula, tuition $150, entire cost $612. 
In tbo collegiate departments, which receive tlio main benefit from the endowment 
funds, tho charges to students are not apparently diminished. On the contrary, as 
the productive funds have inerrased, the costs to studesits have seemingly endeav- 
ored to keep pact with them. If one of these schools were now to receive a legacy 
of an additional million of dollars, it is tpiite probable that the chargee to students 
would bo increased. In justification ol this it is said that the receipt of a large 
fund enables tho instittbioa to secure additional instructors of the highest attain- 
ments, to erect buildings specially adapted to the ])urj[»osos intended, and to secure 
all necessary apparatus. (/hiise<juonlly, iu consideration of tho quality of instruc- 
tion offered to students, the charges for tuition can not bo considered unnecessarily 
high. Moreover, the attc^ndaiico of aimucli largiu* number of students Avould dimin- 
isli the ]>oesibility of tho high quality of instruction which might otherwise bo 
bestowed. 

On the contrary, it seems scarcely ^lossible that an institution with m» endowment 
fund and no assistance from State appro])riatious can hea))le to afford full and com- 
plete Ihcilitics for ac(inisition of medical knowledge, unless it has a largo attend- 
ance of students who pay ample fees for laboratory, clinical, and other instruction. 
If such instruction is not given, and students are left to gather what information 
they can from lectures read by young men seeking a reputation as physicians or by 
old ])hy8iciaiis struggling to retain oiu*, tho institution may. of course^ he conducted 
with little cost, hut the instruction given will he correspoiidingly meager. 

MKDICAL rUACTICK LAWS. 

Besides the District of Columbia and the Cherokee Nation of 1he Indian Territory, 
there arc 2i states which recpiire an examination of every candidate for a license to 
practice medicine. Tht^so states are Alabama, 1 )ola'ware, Florida, Gcairgia, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Now Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Teunsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, and West \firgiiiia . 

It is noticeable that the S^outh Atlantic States witbont a single exception require 
an examination, the District of Columbia also requiring an examination now accord- 
ing to a late law of Congress. Iu fact, in ev{‘ry Southern State east of the Missis- 
eippi, except Kentucky and Tonncvssee, an examiuatioii is required, and two of those 
states, Virginia and North Carolina, Averc among the first to adopt r()stri(dive medi- 
cal regulations. The District of Columbia law Avas ap]>roved Juno 6, 1896, 

In Texas the medical law is iuterprrted differently in flidVrcuit parts of tho State. 

A new law regulating the ])ractico of medicine iu Ohio Avas passed Fohruary 27, 
1896, requiring a diploma from a reputable college. 

It is an auspicious iiromiso of the furtlier development and extension of restrictive 
measures that the two most influential States of tho Union in Avoalth and population, 
Noav York and I'ennsylvania, are among tho strongest snpjiortcrs of restrictive med- 
ical laws, and require of every candidate for a medical license that he shall first 
submit to a strict examination in order to determine Avhether ho is qualified to take 
the health and Jives of citizens in his hands. In the Btati^ of New York still other 
safeguards have been adojited iu order to insure both general education and profes- 
sional skill. 

Wliilo examinations are not reqiwml in the populous 8tato of Illinois, other meas- 
nres have been adopted and have hitherto been enforced with such rigid adherence 
by the State board of health that not niaaiy quacks and impostors could can find a 
resting place there- 
in fourteen States and Territories no one can practice medicine who is not a grad- 
uate of some medical school recognized as reputable by the State or 'Territorial 
board. Although exammations are not reqnin^ in these States, in some of them 
tho laws are so strictly enforced that only those who have received full and complete 
medical training are sillowed to practice. 

In ten .States and Territories the diploma of any chartered medical college gives 
tho right to practice, and in one otlier State not even a diploma is required. In 
JV^ssachusetts anyone with a diploma from a medical school in that State can prac- 
tice medicine; all others must undergo an examination. 



iioquireiuentd lor lic-ccse to practice medicine. 
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uirementa for the j>raotioe of medicine in the United States. 


State or Territory. Koqiiircnieiits. 

Alalmina E.<ainiiiatioii by State or (;onnty board of medical examiners. 

Arizona lb\uiKtraii<vn of diploma. 

Arkansas Diploma of colleji:(» in j^ood standiiijn. or examination by State or county 

board of medical examiners. 

California Diploma of l ollefje in good standing.’ 

Colorado Do. 

Connecticut Diploma of a college “recognized a.s reputable by one of the ciiartered 

medual societi^'s of the Stat< . ” 

Delaware Exam i nation by one of th<' two State boards. 

District of Columbia Examination by one of the three boards. 

Florida Examination by State or district board of medical examiners. 

Georgia Examination by one of the three State boards after showing diploma of 

a college requiring three years of six months. 

Idaho Di])loma. 

Illinois Dijibnna of college in good standing. 

Indiana Diphaiia, 

Indian 'I'erritory : 


Choctaw Nation j Dijdoma of college in good standing. 

Iowa i Do. 

Kansas ! Diploma. 

Ken t u cky ' 1 > i j d o n i a of repu t able c ol 1 e ge . 

Louisiana i Examination liy om* of the two State' boards afler showing dijdoma of 

1 colb'ge in good standing 

Maine Examination hy State board of ri'gistratioii. 

Maryland Examination by one of the tw(» State boar<ls ol‘ examiitt jM 

Massachusetts | Dijdomaof some medical college, in the State, or cxumnuition by Slate 

I board. 

Micbigaii Diploma. 

Minnesota ! .Examination by State board of examiners. 

Mississipj)! Examinaiion by Stat<' board <d lieallli. 

Missouri ' l>i]doma of college in good .'^t.mding. 

Montana Exuininafion by Stale b<>;»r<l of examiners, 

Nebraska ; Di|doma of eollego Jii good .slanding. 

Nevada Dipbnna. 

New ilamiisliire ; N<i reqnirenient. 

New dersey E\aminali<»n bv .St.ite board of ixaminers. 

Now ^lexieo ! Dijiloma of (ollege in good staiuling. 

New York 1 Examination by one of the three State boards ot examiners. 

North Carolina Examination by State board. 

Nortli Dakota i Do. 

Ohio I Diidoma of collegi' in good standing 

Oklahoma i Do. 

Oregon I Examinal Ion. 

I’ennsylvania I Examination by one of tlie three State boards <»f examiners, 

IlliodiA^Tsland ' Diploma of cidlege in gpxal standing. 

South Carolina j Examination by Stale bo.ard utter allowing iliploma. 

South Dakota Diploma of college in good stand iiig. 

Tennessee ' Ito. 

Texas E\,imin:ition bN hiW; dijiloma sometime.s aeeepted.'^ 

IJtali Examination by State hoard. 

Vermont i Diploma. 

Virginia Examination by State lioard «tf exnmineis. 

■Washington Do. 

West Virginia Do. 

Wisconsin Diploma. 

Wyoming i Do. 


’ Th<! words “in uood standing ’’ denote that the nigulatious of tlic c.ollege eomjdy with the condi- 
tions estiildisiM'd by the Stal<‘ boards. 

2 The law is iuterpieted difle.rently in dilferenl jiarts of Texas, or rather is not eiiforeial. 

MEDIC AL HOARDS. 

Effort lias 116011 inatle to fiFioertain what Statos and Terri torios have separate hoards 
for tUffcreiit schools of* niedtc.iiie, what States have juixed hoards, nninher o(* innij- 
bers in t^acli, and how appointed. Over one-half of tlie States with medical hoards do 
not mention different schools of medicine at all. Seven States have special hoards 
appointed hy the Governor without regard to schools of niedicine, viz, Arhanstis, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Oregon, Washington, In 8 States the 
boards of health constitute the medical boards, viz, Illinois, Xov^a, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Kbode Island, South Dakota, West Virginia. In (> States and the 
District of Columbia there are three separate medical boards, regular, homeopathic, 
eclectic, viz, California, Connecticut, Georgia, New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont. 
In 3 States there are two boards, regular and homeopathic, viz, Delaware, Louisiana, 
and Maryland. Seven States have mixed hoards, Colorado, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
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No^v Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Virginia. In 9 States and Territories there are no 
medical hoards at all, au<l all laws on the practice of uiedicinc are left to enforce 
themselves, and consecfuently have little eftect, as can be seen in Kansas and Wis- 
consin. 

In New York the medical examining boards are placed under the direc tion of the 
St ate Board of Regents, in reiinsylvania under a Medical Council, in the District of 
CU)lumbia under a Board of Medical Supervisors. 

Medical examining boards. 

stabs. * Number. ! SohoolH represented, etc. ^retnbcrs. 


Alabama 

Ari/,oiiii 

Arkaii.sa.s 

(,'alifarnia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

GeoT'pia 

Tdalio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kciilnclvv 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mar> land 

;^lussa.chuH^^(tH 

Micliigan 

Minnesola 

iMississipisi 

Missouii 

Montana 

!N(sbraska 

Ntsvada 

New Hnmpsliire 

New «1 (srsey 

New Mexico 

Now York 

North (birolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

roTiiisylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Teniu‘HSce 

Texas 

ITtali 

A’ennont 

■Virginia 

"Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Regular (a) . 


R(*gulnr, liomcojiatln'c, r‘cl<*<>ti<‘ 

Mixed 

liegular, hom€‘o]>athi<‘, c le<*tic 

Regular, homcojualhic: 

Regular, ljomeopathj<‘, e< leetic 


Regular, li<ime<tpatl)i<', (M’lectic. 


lioaril of hcaltli (/•} . 


board of lo alth (/») . 


iioui d of lieabh (t) — 
Reg\ilar, liomo ^pathie 


2 Regular, IiouuM)j>ut!ii<- 


boai d of lu'idt h (/>) . 
do (/>) 


Mixed 

do 

Regular, liomeo]uilhic. ecleeti«* 

Regular 

Mixed .. 

Mixed (/:) 


Regular, home<»pathie, ei lectie. 

, board of health (/>) 

Rtigular 

Jtoard of health (/>) 


Regular, liomeo]»al hie, eelectii'.. 
M i xe<l 


bo.'ird of liealth (ft) . 


aboard of ceuBors ol Alabama State IVledicul A«sociatn>u; also county board.s iindtu' its autborit c. 

Ax)pomt(Ml by goveruoi ; Tuedical schoids not mentioned. 
cFach. 

(?G regular, 2 liomeopatluc, 1 eclccti<'. 

e l for each .iudicial dmtriet. and 1 for the State at largi^ for lion»oopath.H niul eclectics, 
of pub^?cMnafractioir*^^*^ ^ cchwtic, and 3 ex-otlicio— governor, atlorney-geuorah svipcrinteudcnt 

05 regular, 11 honieopatliic, 1 eclectic. 

« 4 regular, 2 lioineopathi<’-, 1 eciectie. 

» Appointed by State nualieal Ho<dety. 

9 6 regular, 2 nomeo]>athio, 1 lawyer. 

fcNo one achool to have a, mtgority of the board. 

judicial <liatrict: appointed l>y the district judge, 
w Must have 5 homeopathic. ' 
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A full report of tko results of tho exammations coudiictoil by tlie different boards 
lias not been obtained, but the following presentation was maiio by Dr. Perry IL 
Millard, of St. Paul, Minn., before tiie Amoriciui Academy of Medicine, at Baltimore, 
May 6, 1895:^ 


State. 

Examined. 

[ 

■ Incensed. 

Rejected, 

Per cent. 

Alabama 

B47 

558 

89 

86.2 

Maryland 

150 

105 

25 

80.0 

Minuoflota 

G41 

499 

142 

77.8 


9t>7 

797 

170 

82.4 

New J erHev 

447 

417 i 

30 

95.5 

Kortli Carolina 

Cl .5 

508 

207 

71 

North Jiakota — 

81 1 

76 

5 

93.8 

Virginia 

835 

G13 

222 

73.4 

Washington 

207 

107 

40 

80.0 

Total 

4,070 

3,740 

930 

82.3 


One of tbc difiiciilties liable to arise from having indopendont boards for the dif- 
ferent schools of luodicino is that the character of the examinations may vary so 
much as to liav^o .a serious efrect on the applications of students. If one examining 
hoard allows all a])plicauts, exce])t 5 per cent, to pass Buecessfully, while another 
hoard rejects 30 or 35 ])cr cent of its applicants, it will not bo long before the stu- 
dents will he seeking the lenient board, for after receiving a registration certificate 
there is nothing to hinder a candidate from practicing according to whatever sj^stem 
he iirofers, oven if he ho registered by another hoard; and unless ho choose to make 
known what system ho follows it need not become known at all except to those who 
examine the records. It is useless to expect students to api>ly to one hoard when they 
have a far greater jirobability of being successful before another. The leniency of the 
hoards will be considered by students when beginning the studj^ of modicino. Even 
if the diiferent hoards had no intention 'whatever of inilneneing students in this way, 
the result would bo the same, the student never considering the motive at all. Some 
^'ariation must necessarily occur in the per cent of students rejected, just as the per 
cent rejected at different times by the same board will vary. In Now York the 
results of the examinations for the your ending August 1, 169.5, wore as follows : 



Total. 

Siicceflsful.j 

1 

Ri'jected. 

Per cent 
reyoctecl. 

Ex.'uninod hy regular board 

606 

445 

301 

26.5 

Examined bV honieopatliic board 

60 

52 ' 

8 

13. 3 

Examined by ocloctic board 

11 

10 

1 

1 

0.1 


There should ho as near an approach to uniformity as possible in the per cent of 
rejections, and in order to secure this all applicants might bo rcfiuired to pass the 
same examination in all subjects except practice and materia medica. In such sub- 
jects as anatomy, physiology, and chemistry there certainly can be nt) room for dif- 
ferent schools, and the same applies equally well in obstetrics and surgery. This 
method is prot)ably adopted where there are mixed hoards, or else the boards avoid 
(|uebtious which would bo answered differently by diiferent schools, 

ItENKFACTlONS. 

In 1804 Mr. William Dooring gave to the medical school of North western TJni- 
vcjrsity, Chicago, 111., $50,000 to endow the N. S. Davis professorship of physiology. 
He had given in 181)0 $20,000 toward the purchase of the laud on wnicli the schools 
of medicine and pharmacy are located. 

In 1893 Dr. Ephraim lugals gave the medical school of Northwestern University 
$10,000 to aid the construrtion of the laboratory building. 

SCIIOLAnsiIlPS IN MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

Reference is intended to bo made here to schools of medicine, for scholarships and 
theological schools are almost contr.'idictory terms. The chief end of a scholarship 
being instruction without cost to the student, and tuition fees occurring as rare 
exceptions in theological schools, there is little association between the words. The 
bcnctits of soholarehips in medical and law schools would be recognized at once, 


1 Some sliglit errors will bo obsorvecl iu the table, but we give it aa found. 
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but it would Ijo us readily recognized that they are noii of fretiuent occurrence, 
^’rom the raimificence of wealthy individuals universities and colleges and theolog- 
ical schoolshave received liberal eudowmoats aud exx)euaivo buildings and apx)aratufl, 
but medical and law Bchools have been loft to depend upon their own resources. 
Wherever a theological seminary has not been endowed it is sustained by funds 
received from churches or societies, tuition fees not being considered an element in 
sustaining the institution. In the table of theological schools in the Commissioner’s 
Report for 1888-89, only 8 seminaries are reported as having received tuition foes, 
and 4 of these were colored school^, which are usually eupported by the gifts of 
friends, which in these instances were possibly accredited to tuition fees. Kot only 
do theological atudonts receive free instruction, but in a large number of cases their 
board and lodging are also furnished them. 

In the reports received from law schools in 1801-95 10 scholarships are said to have 
been given to students. This dmss not average 1 scholarship to each school. In the 
23 schools -of law which farm part of State universities tuition lees are charged with 
hut three exceptions, so tliat the law stihools are really not supported by the States. 

In the medical schools 295 ficholarships are said to hav(‘. been bestowed, but many" 
of these are not 8cholarshi])8 in a strict sense. Thirte^m, carrying possibly the larg- 
est amounts in the aggregate, were in the Harvard medical school. The scholarship 
having the largest amount of any, $700, was in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, NtiW York. 

In the I^eouard medical school of ^liaw Uni versify, Raleigh, N. C., an institution 
for the education of eolored students hi modieme, there were 50 students in attend- 
an (‘ 0 , and 56 scholarships are reportedto have been given . This probably is equivalent 
to saying that the medical school was supported entirely by charitable contribu- 
tionsj no tuition being charged. 

Quite a number of medical schools, especially of those not fully established and 
which are anxious to secure a large attendance, make a reduction in annual charges 
to young men of limited means. Others make reductions to sons of ministers and 
physicians. Notice is intended to betaken here, however, only of those scholarshiiis 
which are bt^stowod from the income of invested funds or which are contributed 
diretdly by friends, and not of those instances where new scliools remit charges in 
order to obtain students. 

Ill the medical scljool of Harvard Univtyrfrity, Poston, Mass., 13 scholaiships were 
distributed in 1894-05. There are 2 Barringer scholarslui)s of $300 and $200, rcs^iec- 
tively, the Oheever scholarship of $200, the Isaac Sweetser scholarship of $200, 4 
faculty stdiolarships of $200 each, the Ulaudius M. Jones scholarship, the Orlando 
W. Doe scholarrehip, the (Tmrles Pratt Strong scholarship of $100, the liCwis and 
Harriet Hayden scholarship of $100 for colored students, and the income of the John 
Foster fund, amounting to about $150, xiayable every other year. There are also 3 
fellowships in the modicul school, established by Mr. William B. Bullard, amounting 
to $225 each. 

The Boston University school of medicine (homeopathic) has 2 alumui scholarships 
besides the Garfield aud Wade scholarshixis. The Foiino Tudor loan fund x>vovide 3 
for loans, in sums not exceeding $50, to meritoTiotis young women. The George 
Russcdl loan fund does the same for young men. 

The woman’s medical school of Northwestern University, Chicago, 111., has 5 
cu([t>wed scholarships for missioTiaries. One of these was endowed by Mrs. Chand- 
ler, of Detroit, Mich., in behalf of the Woman's Presbyterian Board of Missions of 
the Northwest. The W^oiiiaii's Methodist Foreign Missionary Bociety has 2 perpetual 
scholarships, endowed by Mrs. lOinily W. N. Schofield. Mrs. Rchofudd also riulowed 
1 scholarship for tb© Woman’s Missionary Board of the Congregational Church. 

3’ho medical department of Columhiaii TTiuvei*8ity, AYashiugton, I). C., bv means 
of a libera] endowment from the late W. W. Gorcoran, is enabled to give 6 free 
scholarships. 

In the College of Ph ysieians and BuTgoons, New York City, through the generosity 
of the late Alonzo Clark, for many years president of the College of Physicians anil 
burgeons and professor of jiiythology and x>vactical medicine, a scholarshij) with an 
income of abonf $709 .n y?efir is bestowed for the purpose of promoting the discovery 
of new facts in medical seienoe. There arc also 2 alumni ft'Tlowahii>R, open to gracl- 
nates of the Ccdlege of Fhy.sicians and Surgeons, which have an annual value ol’ $500 
each, besides eirtitling the holders to freeinetruction in any of the schools of Columbia 
College. 

In the Womam^B Medical College of the New York Infirmuiry there are 2 scholar- 
“Ships founded by the-ohildren of Mr. aud Mrs. Robert May dock, who wore among the 
ancorporators and liret trMtees of the mstitution. Students sent by missionniy 
Siarge for snissionary work get .aredutytion of one-half from the annual 

In the Woman’s Ktedical College of Pennsylvania, at PhiladHlpkin, tlio iiicoi.io 
noru ttiaas left for tlm purpose by Ann Preston, M. Eobort DoiUl, M. P., Hanuab 
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W. Kichardson^ and Isaiali Y. Rioliardson, enables the college to assist annually a 
limited number of women who are adax)te<l to the profession of medicine, but are 
unable to secure a medical education without such aid. Foui' students may also be 
admitted at a reduction of $35 each year from the regular fees, upon pn sentation of 
a certificate from a missionary society stating definitely the intention of the appli- 
cant to prosecute medical work abroad under the direction of the society, and that 
she will receive from the society pecuniary assistance in obtaining a medical 
education. 

The University of Pennsylvania gave 10 scholarships entitling to free tuition, 3 of 
them being obtained in competitive examination. 

The Marion-Sims College of Medicine, St. Tjouis, Mo., through the liberality of 
certain frieuds of the iustitution, has 5 scholarships which entitle the holder to free 
instruction. 

The Leonard medical school of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., an institution for 
the education of the colored race, has a fund of $5,000, received from the late Judsoii 
Wade Leonard, of Hampden, Mass., the income of which is used to furnish scholar- 
ships for young men in the medical school. It also received $1,000 from the John F. 
Slater fund, which was used for the same purpose. 

UKQUIUEMENT OF ACADEMIC DEGIIEES FROM MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

Not many years ago any young man, after spending a few months of preparatory 
study ill a physician’s ollice, could matriculate in probably any medi(*al school in 
the IJnitod States, and, moreover, iii only eighteen months ho could come out of 
almost any medical school with his diploma. As a result young men from all sides 
wori^ being graduated as doctors of medicine, although their medical knowledge was 
necessarily very limited. They were given diplomas certifying that they had been 
examined and found learned in all things pertaining to medicine and surgery. For- 
tunately, however, the diploma was usually in iiatiu, so tliat the trutlifulness of the 
statement would not likely be called in question. Afterwards, 'svit h increasing num- 
bers of stndeuts, tlio medical colleges ilemanded three years of attendance, and 
when this did not ]»erceptibly diminish the number of students, another year wa.s 
added, making four years in the medical courses. The graduation rccj iiiremeu ts were 
made higher and higher, but the <juaIiticatioiis for entrance remained practically 
uiichan ged. 

In Tc)>ly to inquiries of the .lonrual of the American Medical Association, January 
12, 181)5, we find the following from the medii al dtqmrtineait of Yale Universily : 

1 have felt for some time that an increase in the matriculation reiiuirement was 
more needed in this country than the increase of time of study — that is, that three 
years with well-prepared students would be better for the profession than a larger 
number of students ke^it at their professional work for a year longer. 'Jliis opinion, 
however, does not seem to he the one which has ]>revailod.” 

With few exceptions tlio doors are still open to any one, the only regulations 
having reference to time to be spemt. One important exception to this statement is 
in Ncav York, wheve the regulations of the regents of the State Universitj' arc -such 
as to require a good secondary education before matriculation. 

Tlie medical school of Johns lliqjkins tuiiversity was the tlrst to come out boldly 
and demand a college degree as a recjuisite for admission to the full course. 

Harvard medical scliool is another to take an advance step on this question. 
President Eliot has already mentioned the year lUOO as an appropriate time to inau- 
gurate the change. In the divinity school of Harvard an academic degree has been 
a jirorequisite to entrance for some years, and in 18i)6 it will also be demanded of all 
students taking the regular course in the law school. 

Since the above was written tho faculty of the medical school of Harvard Univer- 
sity, at a meeting held .laiiuary 4, 189b, adopted the following resolutions: 

^ “ In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission to the medical school must pre- 

sent a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, science, or medicine from a recognized 
college or scientilic school, with the (‘xception of such persons of suitable ago and 
attainments as may be admitted by a special vote of the faculty taken in oacli case. 

^^All candidates, whether ]»reHenting a degree or not, arc and will be required to 
satisfy the faculty that they l>ad a course in tlieoretieal and descriptive (inorganic) 
cliemistry and qualitative analysis siillicient to lit them to imrsue the courses iu 
chemistry given at tlie medical school.’^ 

The courses in law, theology, and medicine o,re naturally post-graduate studies, 
and if our lawyers and doctors are not to be <*ollege graduates, wTio shall be, besides 
ministers and college professors ? In theological schools it has not been difiicult to 
secure attendance of students with degrees, for there, on account of assistance of 
churches or societies, the expenses of students amount to but little. In the law 
schools heretofore the course of study has not been so extended that young men could 
not complete it at a reasonable age, but it is difiScult to see how, under jiresent con- 
ditions, all medical students can be required to take a full college course before 
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entoring upon professional studies and at the same time begin their professional 
careers at a suitable age. They <lo not complete the college course until 22 or 23 
years of age, and as nearly all medical schools have adopted courses of four years 
young men will be about 27 years of ago before they can finish the medical course, 
and will he about 30 years old before they can be cKiiecded to support a family. If 
all medical stinhmts must be 8up]>ort(3d until they have completed college and pro- 
fessional ( ouraes a t 27 years of age, it will soon be impossible for young men from 
the ordinary walks of life to comphde a medical course at all. 

It is cbu’rned, however, by those who believe in a full, liberal education for all 
medical students, that if the elementary ami secondary education of i)u})ils was 
properly conducted; and if there was a better correlation of secondary and higher 
studies," young men would he prepared for entering college at an earlier age. There 
can bo no (piestion but that progress in elementary studies eould be mucb more rapid, 
es])eeially in rural schools, if they bad efficient teachers and supervisors. With the 
general improveim'iit bi ing constantly made in th<‘ ])nblic schools it is reasonable to 
concln(l(3 that in a few more years there will be notliing to binder young men from 
receiving a full, liberal education and also completing a course in medicine at a much 
earlier age than is now possible. 

Pr(‘sident Kliot has said : 

'I'lui aA^eragc ago of admission to Harvard College at this moment is fully 19. 
The stmhuit who stays tIjor<‘ four years to gel his A. !>. is 23 when he graduates. 
He then go<‘s to our medical scliool to stay there four years; so he is 27 years of ago 
before ho even has his medical degree, and Ave all know that some years intervene 
between that achievement and competency to support a family. Now, that highly 
educated .\ oung man ought to Iiua e been married at 25. 

“ The remedies for this state of things— which isri-ally intolerable, and which par- 
ti<‘ularly ought not to exist in a. country so new as ours — arc somewhat complex. 
They, in the hrst ]>lace, must include an improvement in the secondary schools of 
the country, Avherehy the hoys may learn a great deal more and yet come out of 
them earlier. I'hc proper age for sea'ondary education in our country is between 13 
and IS, not higher. I'hen T must frankly say that for y(*ars 1 haA^o been in fa\'or of 
reducing the ordinary Icrm ’ rcsidc'uce for the degree of 11. A. to three years, an 
out and out square reduction Irom four to three years.” 

At the mcdicail congress in Haltimore, in ISllo, Dr. Perry H. Millard, of Minnesota, 
stated that Avhil(‘ it is too early for medi<'al college's generally to require' an academic 
degree before admission, tlie standard of entrance reepiirenu nts .should nevertheless 
he raised. 11(3 suggested as a general stamlard that all medical stiub'nts be recpiired 
to shoAv a ceriiiicate of matriculation in some college or university, or els(3 undergo 
an examination to indicate an e(|iiivalent ])repnratioii. Some higher and more easily 
asct'rtaiiiahh' standard ot cntnimro reiiuiia'meiits than thf3 present indefinite rt'gula- 
tions will hav('> to be adopted before general satisfaction will be obtained. 

Columbia. Cniversity, NeAV York, allows senior students of the eollege to elect 
studies in thi' prolessional scliools, the ]>urpose being, according to President Low, 
to shorten the time reapiired for eompletiou of a professional course. In the first 
year of the adojition of the four j'oars’ course in medicine ther(3 was a decline in the 
Xiere.entage of students Avitli degrees from 40 to 30 ju'i* cent. He saAS students can 
not ])ostpon(3 professional studii'S until 22 or 23 years of ago, Avhile in England and 
Cermaiiy profes.siuiial studies are taken ui> at 19 or 20 years of age, and espi'cially 
since the age for completion of a jirofe.ssional course sh«)uld h«3 earlier in a iicav 
country than in an older on<'. According to President Loav tin's trouble is that the 
college course has been lilted out of its ]>ro])er place and away from its a]>propriato 
ages, naiinly, 10 to 20, and as a result young men go directly from the high school to 
the iirofcssional school. 

One indirect adA’antage to ho derived from the plan of Columbia, of allowing 
selection of professional 8tudi<38 in the senior year, is that students after beginning 
professional studies in the university will probably continue them, whereas other- 
wise law students (‘specially might begin ]>rofesaional trainivig in ])rivate offices of 
attorneys, and so be deprived of the full discipline and equipment in legal knowledge 
to b(3 obtained in a laAV scliocd. 

Prior to tb(3 e.stablisbment of the common schools, the course's in any of the college's 
could he entered upon at an (*arlier age than at ]ire8ont. Tliis was not attrihiitalde 
to lu'tter instruction in the schools, for it Avas pro])ably not eei^iial to that of luesi iit 
times, but the hoys who expected to enter upon a collegiate course had their studies 
shaped to meet the college rocjuii einents, CA^en from the time of entering tin' grammar 
grades. There Avere many scdiools having astlieir declared purpose the pre])aratiou 
of hoys for certain high('r institutions, and all of the instruction was designed to 
meet this end, and the success of the school Avas determined in large measure by the 
readiness with Avhii'h its pupils attained collegiate matriculation. As the result of 
this concentration of efforts and purpose upon the accomplishment of a ]>articular 
object, the boys rarely failed to reach the standard required, even at the early ago 
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desired “by parents. Wo say ^Hlie boys” rarely failed, for in those days it was no 
indignity to term them such, oven for some months after matriculation, but now col- 
lege students are all “ young men.” 

But with the advent "of the common schools the ends designed to be accomplished 
were changed. There were no longer a few select schools with select pupils to be 
prepared for college, but there were many schools with many pupils, to a consider- 
able extent children of the populace, of the ol itoXXoi^ and in some of the larger 
cities X) 088 ihly of a multi tudo egens et pordita. These desired not that their children 
.should be prepared for college, hut that they might keep the wolf from the door. 
They attached little value to Latin and Greek, but desired training in English 
branches and i)ractical Btudien. 

As the number of students preparing for collegiate training is always much smaller 
than tho number so ui to enter business in some form, the courses preparing for col- 
lege become less importaut and academic candidates are left to qualify themselves as 
best they can. The courses in the high schools have gradually been broadened so 
as to include many other useful and i>ractical studies, which even prospective col- 
lege students are unwilling to omit. Consequently the age for completion of high 
school courses has been elevated, and instead of preparing impils for entrance to 
college they aim rather at i)rox)aration for the i>ractica,l duties of life. 

But at tho same time the matriculation requirements of colleges have been elevated. 
Tills caused no particular hardship a few years ago when a xirofessional course could 
be comi^leted Avith ease in one or tAvo years. The courses in medicine were regarded as 
requii'ing only a few months’ study, and as for law, one could study three months or 
a 3 'ear, according to his conA^euieiico. 

lint times have changed, and ibis is soon realized by young men who conclude to 
study medicine with tho expectation that they can comx)lete the course as rapidly and 
as easily as was done by some physician they haA e known for years. In medicine 
OA'ery year noAV marks some advance in the requirements for graduation or for a 
medical license. The advances are made so rapidly as to escajie the observation of 
all except those wlio are iiarticiilarly interested in the subject. 

Tho courses of law schools are also being extended somewhat, although not so 
noticeably as in medical schools, and the standard of preliminary education is being 
elevated. 

Ill consocpiencc of this broadening and lengthening of the coar8€» in elementary 
schools, and the advanced age for completion of collegiate studies, young men who 
tak(i a <legr6<‘- before beginning xirofossioual courses frequently can not complete the 
same until 28 or 20 years of age. 

MISCELI^XEOUS KOTKS uN MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia College, New York, whioli 
lately recei\^od from tho Vanderbilt family some imx>ortant additions to its already 
valuable property, Avill soon he in xiossessiou of still other extensive improA einents. 
Tho group of college huiklings, given by tbe late William 11. Vanderbilt and mem- 
bers of his family and by William 1). Sloaiie, esip, stood upon thirty contiguous lots 
of laud, hounded on the south, Avost, and north by Fifty-ninth street, Tenth avenue, 
and fSixtiotli street. Tho college building x>roper consisted of a southern iiortion 
measuring 140 by 40 feet, a northern portion 00 by 43 feet, and a middle portion 96 
by 55 feet. Through the recent generous gift of Messrs. Cornelius, William K., 
Frederick W., and George W, Yanderhi It there has been rendered possible an impor- 
tant enlargement of tho college building. The present south Aving Avill he extended 
oastAvard for 55 feet and to a depth of 80 feet. It will ho four stories high and will 
be devoted to the doj^artuicnt of anatomy. 

Tho new Vanderbilt clinic covers an area of 180 by 60 feet, and is three stories in 
height. The original building ha\dng proved inadequate to accommodate tho largo 
number of patients, tlie sons of Mr. Vanderbilt united in an additional gift of $350,000, 
enabling the size of tho building to he doubled. 

The Bloane Maternity Hospital is a lying-in hospital given by William I). Sloane, 
esq., whose wife, a dauglitcr of the late William II. Vanderbilt, has endowed the 
institution, making all of its beds free in perpetuity. Through the further munifi- 
cence of Mr. Sloane tho present hospital is to bo greatly enlarged. The new building 
will be six stories high, hut will conform to the old building in general architectural 
style. This will f urniah 72 additional beds for patients andbd’er greater acaummoda- 
tion for the house staff and nurses. 

An addition to tho Barnes Medical College building, of St. Louis, four stories 
high, and in immediate connection with the main building, was lately erected, cov- 
ering an ai*ea of 40 by 50 feet. It provides a se^iarato entrance to the clinic for dis- 
eases of women and children, and contains a microscopical laboratory 20 by 50 feet. 
Upon tho second lioor is a chemical laboratory 40 by 50 feet, and so arrauged 
as to enable 100 students to simultaneously engage iu tho practical work in this 
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department. Upon the third floor is an elegant museum, and the fourth coutains an 
amiihitheatcr -with a seating capacity of nearly 500. The amphitheater is lighted 
from the dome, and the seats are so arranged that every student can obtain a satis- 
factory view. 

The Missouri Medical College, of St. Louis, one of the oldest medical institutions 
of the country, has just comiuoted its flfty-fourth year. It now has a new edilice in 
process of construction which willafibrd increased laboratory and clinical facilities 
and give place for all the didactic lecture rooms under one roof. 

The Omaha Medical College completed its now building iu the fall of 1893. It is 
of pressed brick, with stone and terra-cotta trimmings, three stories and basement. 
The main a>mi)hitheater is on the second floor, 31 by 41 feet, and tyUI seat 275 stu- 
dents. The entire building is heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 

The medical department of Buflalo University now occupies its new building on 
High street, near Main. It is finished with terracotta, pressed brick, iron, and 
hard wood. It contains throe amphitheaters, a chemical laboratory in which 96 stu- 
dents can work at one time, and other laboratories. 

The medical dci)artmont of Tulane University, of Louisiana, occupies a new site 
twice as largo as tlie former one and only two squares from Charity Hospital, with 
700 beds, and where over 10,000 patients are annually treated. There is a central 
medical building containing two largo lecture rooms, one above the other, and two 
wings for laboratories, library, museum, and recitation rooms. The lecture rooms 
have a seating capacity of about 500 each and are entirely free from posts and 
pillars. 

The medical department of Johns Hopkins University received another improve- 
meut iu 1894, the Women’s Fund Memorial Building. The sum of $500,000 was 
raised for the endowment of the medical department on condition that women would 
ho admitted on the same terms as men. Miss Mary Elizabeth Garrett contributed 
$306,977 ill addition to previous subscriptions. The course of instruction now covers 
four years of nine months each. 

Baitimoro Mediciil College has a now five* story building on Madison street and 
IJndeii, erected at a cost of $75,000. The lecture hall is 40 by 80 feet, and can seat 
600 students. The anatomical room contains tables for 90 students to dissect at one 
time, and there is a chemical laboratory 42 by 84 feet. 

Degree in Pharmacy. 

At a meeting of the American I’harmacentical Association in Asheville, N. C., Sep- 
tember, 1894, a paper was road by Robert J. Snyder on the subject, “What objections 
can 1)0 urged against bestowing the degree of doctor of i)harmacy upon graduates 
of pharmacy who take a post-graduate course.^’ 

The degree V(‘ry generally given at completion of the regular course lias been that 
of graduate in pharmacy (I’b. G.), but there is some disposition to adopt the former 
title as seeming mere commensurate iu dignity and imi>ortance with the more 
extended and elaborate courses which have been introduced of late years, a change 
which was advocated in the paper above mentioned. 

Of 31 schools of pharmacy concerning wlioso degree information lias been received, 
all but 5 give tlio degree of graduate iu pharmacy. The 1 wo schools at Washington, 
D. C., viz, the National College of Pharmacy and the pharmaceutical school of How- 
ard University, and the college of pliarmacy of the University of Minnesota, bestow 
the degree of doctor of pharmacy, which is sometimes unfortunately abbreviated 
Ph. D., symbols which are generally interpreted dilTerently.^ 

The University of Michigan and Vanderbilt University give the degree of pharma- 
ceutical chemist, their courses not requiring practical work in a pharmaceutical 
establishment, and not claiming to prcimre for full commercial work. The school of 
pharmacy of the Unh^ersity of Kansas will hereafter give the degree of pharmaceu- 
tical chemist and will not require shop exx>erience. Vanderbilt University also gives 
the degree of master in idiarmacy upon completion of one year’s satisfactory ])ost- 
gradnate work in tlie school. The Illinois College of Pharmacy and the 8(!hool of 
pharmacy of Purdue University give the degree of graduate in pharmacy, and for a 
longer courst' the degree of pharmaceutical chemist. 

TRAINING IN DRUG STORES. 

Not a great many years ago schools of pharmacy were almost unknown. Many 
physicians prepared their own medicines for administration, which quite frequently 
consisted of teas made from botanical plants, gathered by the physician himself from 
neighboring fields. Even after it became the general custom for prescrijitions to be 
sent to a pharmacist, he received all of his training in the shop, and usually had one 

it abbreviated Minnesota IJnivoraity gives the tlegrco of doctor of pharuiary, which 
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or two assistants taking lessons from him, who afterwards succeeded him in the 
business or else established an iiulependent shop. 

After jiharmaceutieal schools Avere opened the course of instruction usually fol- 
lowed was 4 years of training in a dispensing store and 2 years in a school of phar- 
macy. The latter would not bestow its diploma upon .any student who had not 
received the 4 years of training in a pharmacy. 

The question whether schools of pliarmacy should make work in a drug store a 
prerequisite to graduation has received much attention from i)harmaci8t8 of late. 
This question is of particular importance to those schools where the student is required 
to give his entire time to his studies, for in the se-hools where the students work the 
greater part of the day in a drug store, and attend a school of pharmacy in the even- 
ing, there is usually no occasion to insist upon j^i’actieal experience. It is claimed 
that tbo school of pi armacy can have no doliuite assurance that a student has served 
any length of time in a pharmacy, or that he has lunl any connection with the work 
of dispensing drugs. He may have been employed in such a capacity that he would 
acquire no acquaintance Avitli drugs whatever, for there is much work in a drug 
store that calls for no pharmaceutical knowledge at all. In some pharmacies the 
prescription department is of minor imi)ortance. Other establishments conduct 
mainly a wholesale business, and here it would only be necessary for the student to 
be able to read the labels and to weigh out the pro])cr amounts. 

On account of the difliculty, therefore, of determining whether a student has had 
such an actual experience in dispensing drugs, and for the j)ro])cr length of time, 
some pharmaceutical schools relegate this question entirely to the State boards of 
examiners (where there are any), and content themst lvcH with the declaration that 
their graduates have passed satisfactory examinations in all subjects couiiectcd with 
pharmacy, and that they have taken laboratory courses, giving them an intimate 
acquaintance with drugs. As a rule, too, thes(* schools which require the students' 
full time give an extended and accurate training both by means of lectures and by 
abundant laboratory work with the drugs themselves. 

But although such a student can illustrate accuj*atcly by chemical formulas the 
changes taking place in comj>ouiiding drugs and can give full descri])tion of the 
dihcrcut drugs, their projicrties and uses, yet if he must (lieu cut(U' for the lirst time 
hehiiid the dispensing (uninter and take his first h'ssons in (be various duties of a 
drug clerk and reedve many useful and important liints from the junior clerk of 
only a few months' ex]>crienco, and perhaps have to call for his assistance to decipher 
a prescription to him illegal hut to others as jdaiii as day, h<‘ will soon r(‘(‘o;^;ni/e that 
ho has many things yet to learn Ho will he astonished, too, to tind that although 
well acquainted with the whoh* line of materia me<lica, customers constantly come 
in and ask for drugs by names entirely new to liim. hut which they evidently think 
he should know at once. He will ha\e litt.h* or no knowh^lge of the cnrnuit prices 
of drugs and prescriptions, to say nothing of the large assortment of ot he r articles 
so frequently ke])t, although not ]>ropcrly belonging in a ])liarm<i(‘y. He will proba- 
bly not possess tlie necessary tact in dealing with customers, nor (h‘.\terity in supply- 
ing their noe<ls, and will not have that general knowledge of condin tiiig a pharmacy 
which is so es8(Uitial. Conseajueiitly, lie can only act as /junior (derk aft<‘r all his years 
of stmly and training. Kven after he has served several months he will (umstantly 
find himself in a quandary from which longer c\])crienco would have saved Iiim. 

The pharmaceutical schools which require no training in drug stores frankly state 
that no student can become a satisfactory and successful jdiarmacdst until lie has 
spent several months in the business. A professor in a jdiarinaceutical sdiool speaks 
thus : 

‘'All ])harinaceutical schools unquestionably recognize the universal rule that no 
person can become a fully equipped and accomplished dispensing ])barmacist until 
after years of actual practical experience in ^iroperly conducted jiliarmaeics where a 
considerable amount of sufficiently varied pliarmaeeutical work is dom /’' 

But if the diploma of a regularly established sckool of pharmacy can not be 
accepted as evidence tliat the holder can siicccssfully discharge the duties of a phar- 
macist, hut the (|uestioii must be left to State hoards of pharmacy, and if the State 
hoards regularly admit to examination young men who have s])ent Si veral years in 
pharmacies, hut who have m.ver 8]>ent a day in a pharmaceutical school, the diploma 
of the latter would soon he of little value to its holder in securing him employment, 
but instead a demand wu)nld be made for his license from the State board. If practi- 
cal experience in a pharmacy is absolutely indispensable in order that one may become 
fully qinalified, and this seems to he universally acknowledged, is it altogether un- 
avoidable that a school of jffiarmacy should omit this important requisite? Is there 
no way by which its diploma may not only certify with truthfulness as to the hold- 
er’s theoretical knowledge, but also attet his ability to enter any pharmacy and 
immediately undertake the duties of a full clerk? Such a dijiloma would bo valued 


* Oscar Old berg, la Tbo Apothecary, Aiiril, 1894, i». 158. 
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far more highly, both by employers aod Htiidents. Schools of law and luediciiie 
require all students to comply with certain regularly established requisites for matric- 
ulatioU; in order to avoid any uncertainty as to ability to enter upon the course. 

It is true that such matriculation requirements have not heretofore been rigidly 
enforced, but they have served a useful purpose and are now being rendered more 
difticnlt.and exacting. Could not pbarniaceutical schools also require applicjints to 
produce certiticates as to former emidoyment as druggists, and to avoid possibility 
of deception require all applicants to pass an entrance examination I Such exam- 
inations could be made so rigid as to fully test the api)licaut’8 training even with- 
out a certificate. If the question of experience must be left to State boards of 
examiners, then in a State which has no board of pharmacy the graduates of phar- 
maceutical schools requiring no training in a store have no credentials as i»harma- 
cists. Or if they should be accepted on the strength of the diploma, their wages, if 
not immediately, would soon bo leveled to those of half-qualified clerks. It is prob- 
able also that a studeut who has passed two or three years of arduous study, and 
who has really acquired a large amount of valuable knowledge and has at last 
received a certificate to that etfect, would be somewhat humiliated to be under the 
necessity of accepting a position as an incompetent clerk, even if on account of 
ignorance of many minor details of store work. Although some hold a tlifierent 
opinion, there are many who claim that the chief object of a pharma-< eutical diploma 
should be to certify to the holder’s qualifications as a weli'traiiie<l and fully competent 
pharmacist. 

If, as it has been claimed, it is not within the province of a pbarniaceutical school 
to inquire as to. the student’s training in dispensing drugs, but this must be left to 
the State boards of pharmacy, the question might l>e asked, How can the State board 
of pharmacy determine this inatter any better than the pharmaceutical schools, or 
even as well, since the student must spend two or three years at the school, duriug 
which time it certainly might be able to ascertain bettor the student’s practical 
knowledge than could the State board iu half a day f It is claimed by some that an 
apprentice in pharmacy should be required to notify the State board of pharmacy as 
soon as ho enters uiion the business and whenever be changes his place of work, and 
in this way some record might be kept of the time in which he has been employed 
in a pharmacy. Others claim tnat it is utterly impracticable for such a record to bo 
kept and verified for three or four years of all apprentices in }>barmacy. Large num- 
bers of young men serve in the business for two or three years and then drop out 
entirely. Otlijers engage in the work temporarily, as they suppose, and alterwards 
make it their regular calling. Again, some States have no board of iiharmacy for 
such work, even if it could be accomplished. Moreover, in some rural regions there 
is a scarcity of pharmacists even under the x>re8ent lax retiniremeuts. 

Not only could the school of pharmacy ascertain the student’s training bettor than 
the State board, but it is within its power itself to give to a large extent this practical 
training. The work is not so extensive or so intricate but that it can be accom- 
plished. As some evidence of this, notice can be taken of the business colleges, or 
commercial schools, some of which have elaborate methods of conducting extensive, 
business courses requiring far more intricate and technical knowledge. Miuli of 
the information necessary to a pharmacist can be obtained with less efidrt than that 
of a full commercial course. If the diploma of a pharmaceutical school siguihed 
both theoretical and practical knowledge, it would retlect greater honor upon the 
school, and its holder would bear a more grateful feeling to the institution Avhich 
not only gave him valuable knowledge, but saved him from ignorance of many minor 
but important details. 

K VKNIiN G I N STK U ( JTI ON. 

The great defect in some schools of pharmacy is that the instruction is confined 
to a few hours in the evening, the student devoting his time during the day to work 
in a pharmacy, where, although he receives much valuable knowledge, he is chielly 
interested in tne wages he receives. In some instances the time required of each 
student is only 5 or b hours each week, or about 20 or 25 hours in a mouth, or 100 or 
125 hours in a whole course. Another school possibly exacts 5 or 6 hours each day 
in attendance at the school, while all the remainder of the student’s time is devoted 
to study, the student not being engaged in any business at all. There has been 
much discussion as to which of these methods furnishes the more valuable training. 
In one case a small space of time is devoted to regular and systematic training, while 
most of the time is spent iu a pharmacy where the student is in constant contact w ith 
the drugs which form the subject of study. In the othor case the student devotes 
all his time to a study and examination of drugs with w hich ho had no jirevioua 
acquaintance, and he is ignorant of the other thousand and one items of information 
which two years of service in a pharmacy would have given him. Of what special 
importance is it which of these methods gives more valuable information, when 
neither of them can be truly said to alford all that useful and iiraotioal knowledge 
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•wliicli tho druggist always needs ? Tlie student of i>liarmaoy must haVo time in wliich 
to acquire Iknowledgo not to lie obtained while in a pharmacy. It is impossible for 
liim to s]g>end the entire day behind the counter and then in one or two hours in 
the cvoinng get any complete and accurate instruction. lie must also have time 
for recreation and enjoyment, or else he can not make full use of the inatmetion 
offered him. 

mCElSISES IN WASHINGTON STATE. 

In tho state of Washington graduates of the department of pharmacy of the 
University of Washington are allowed to register as assistant druggists without 
examination. After two yeara^ experience in a drug store, (dther before or after gradu- 
ation, they can bo registered in full as qualified pharmacists without examination. 

EFFECT OF LEGISLATION IN MINNESOTA. 

Wlien tlio law regulating tho practice of pharmacy in Minnesota was passed iii 
1885 there were 1,04G persons enrolled on tho list of pharmacists, and of this number 
only 38 w'ere graduates of any college of pharmacy. There was not a college of 
pharmacy in the State, and all young men who wished to take a systematic course 
of instruction iu ]_ 3 hariuacy had to go to some other State. This is not necessary at 
the iiresent time. Tho board of oxainisiers has examined 1,070 persons, of wliom 022 
were licensed as pharmacists and 225 as assistant pharmacists. It is estimated that 
fully one-half of tho names now on the register have passed examinations, thus 
showing their competency as pharmacists. That tho ]>liarmacoutical board is active 
in the enforcement of tho law may bo laiown from tho fact that 55 cases of violation 
of tho law have been prosocuteil, and in 43 cases tho offenders were lined from .^50 
to $100 and costs. 

T 1 f E< HI 1 CAT. S KMIN A IN I'ls . 

Tho Protestant theological schools of Germany bear an intimate relationship to 
tlio State — in fact, almost tlio same relationship tliat exists between iho State and tlie 
agricultural or educational department. The theological ])rofcssor8 in the iiniva*r- 
sities, from which come the ministerial candidates, are entirely iudepeudont of tho 
churches. They are both chosen and maintained by the State, in some instances in 
direct opposition to the expressed wishes of the churches. Although tho chnrcli 
may consider one of the professors ii heretic, yet ho continues to be an instructor of 
her theological students. 

Three of the theological students at the General Theological Seminary^ of Newark, 
N. J., in 1894, came direct from Germany, and tho directors in their annual reimrt 
mention as possibly one of tlie important functions of the seminary in the future 
that it may send back as ministers to tho fatherland godly young men trained under 
pious infliienc(‘a by professors chosen for their religious and spiritual as well as intel- 
lectual qualifications. They speak of the i)ions men of Germany as saying, T.^ncon- 
verted professors iu our universities are training unconverted students for our 
German pulpits.^' 

In America we are so accustomed to entire separation of church and state that wo 
naturally reject the X)lan iu vogue iu ijiermany, x»crha,ps without considering whether 
in some cases the churches of this country do not sustain almost similar rtdations to 
tho seminaries from which come their ministerial supx>ly. A theological seminary is 
established by one of tho denominations of this country, a board of trustees is 
selected iu order that prox)orty may be x)urchaso<l and held by a body legally recog- 
nized; iu other words, to act as agents for tlio denomination. Without the support 
and ntmostconOdeuceot* that denomination their positions would ho as iusiguiticant 
as the trusteeshijp of any rural school. 

So long as the institution is without endowment funds and must depend for con- 
tinued existence upon tho direct contributions of the members of tho denomination, 
it is clearly recognized by the trustees and others, that the institution must en joy 
the absolute confidence of the denomination, and iixiou the least intimation tha t tho 
trustees were not receiviug such indorsement their resignations would bo tendered 
at once. 

But in the course of time, from contributions often involving much self-denial and 
from legacies bestowed by members wlio possessed wealtli and who were anxious 
that tho doctrines iu which they believed should bo maintained, tho seminary accu- 
mulates funds amounting to perhaps more than a million dollars, and grouiids and 
bnildings of nearly equal value. With such nn aggregation of funds and estates, 
the trustees, who once would have witliered before even the frown of tho church 
from which thejr acquired importance and power, begin to assert their independence 
and set up as instructors of ministerial students men jirononnced heretics by the 
church, and then defiantly ask, What are you going to do about it? And wtiat can 
be done about it? It avails nothing to say that the church expected better things 
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of ilioso in whom she placed implicit confidence. She has bestowed an inherit- 
ance diirinf? life upon her chosen heirs, and they liave repaid her with base ingrati- 
tude. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 

San Francwco Theological Seminavy , California . — This institution is not located, as 
one would infer from tne title, at San Francisco, but near one of the suburban towns, 
San liafael, about 16 miles from San Francisco, and regarded by many as one of the 
most beautiful places in the world. The grounds of the seminary comprise about U 
acres on the north side of San Francisco liay, the generous gift of Mr. A. W. Foster. 
The seminary is under the care of tlio Synod of the Tacific, subject to the act of the 
general assembly of 1870 relating to theological seminaries. 

Montgomery Hall, the residence of the students, is a three-story building arranged 
to accommodate 50 students, giving each student a sei)arate room fully furnished 
and -with a fireplace or grate. 

Scott Library is a largo, well-arranged, circular building, 60 feet in internal diam- 
eter and 44 feet in height. The library contains over 18,000 volumes. 

Montgomery Memorial Hall honors the name of the donor of $50,000 to be used for 
building and maintaining a chapel on tbe seminary grounds. This building will be 
entirely of stone, and circular in form. 

McCormick Theological Seminary . — The seminary buildings are (1) Ewing Hall, 
erected in 1863, containing thirty-live rooms for students and a reading room; (2) the 
chni)el, erected in 1875, containing chapel and two lecture rooms; (3) McCormick 
Hall, erected in 1881, containing seventy suites of rooms for students, the office, and 
the parlor; (4) Fowier Hall, erected in 1887, containing sixty-five suites of rooms 
for students and twm lecture rooms; (5) live houses for professors. The student 
has no oxx>enso for furniture or linen, as every room is furnished with elegance and 
comfort, so that the candidatca for the ministry may bo trained amid surroundings 
api3roi)riato to cultured living. 

A luj’w and eniirely adequate library building, Virginia Hall, has been erected at 
an expense of $80,000, the gift of Mrs. Nettie F. Mct.hrniick and Mr. Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick-. The reading room, witl its spacious walls and comfortable appointments, is 
a favorite rallying i^laco for tlie rftiidoiits and the professors. The library at i>reseut 
contains 18,000 volumes. 

The buildings above described, including x^rofessors’ houses, cost about $-100,000, 
of Avlnch more than thrce-fimrtlis was contributed by the late C. H. MeConnick and 
liis heirs. It should be note<l in this connection that .Mr. McCormick also contributed 
$30, 000 to IJiiion Theological Seminary, Virginia, for the endowment of a professor- 
ship. 

Uarrctf lUhlical Jufitiiiiic, I'Jvanslon, III . — This is one of the oldest and best endowed 
seminaries of the Methodist Kpiscox)al Church. It hu.s au annual income of about 
$30,000 from its resources. Evanston is the great Atethodist literary center of the 
Northwest. 

The seminary shares in the advantages of the now and sjdendid Orrington Hunt 
Idbrary building, so named in honor of the munificent donor of $50,000. 

Danville Theological AScnilnart/y Kcnlncky . — This institution lias taken on new vigor. 
A new and commodious brick building has been erected and comjdeted, Brctdvinriilgo 
Hall. It is 161 feet long, and contains excellent accommodations for 42 students, 
tw'o recitation rooms, leclure liail, and library. 

iUingor Theological Seminary, Maine . — Tbis institution wms cliartcrod in 1811 by the 
State of Massachusetts, as Maine formed a part of that State at that time. In 1820 
the Province of Maine \vas so]>arat(‘<l from Massachusetts and hecamoau indopcudeiit 
State. It w'as larger than .all the rest of Now England, and contained a ]K)X)ulatiou 
of .300,000 souls. It w as in order to 8ui)i>ly this w'idtdy scattered population with 
ministers that lhangor Seminary W'as opened. ‘^The relations botwcon the seminary 
and the Maine cliurehcs have alvrays been most iutiniati'. To the great majority of 
them it has fnrnislied ininistors, and to-day more than half of the pastors of the 
Congregational churches in tlio State are gra.<luat;es of tho seminarjq while many 
Irom the other denoininations also have studied there.” During tho nearly eighty 
years of its oxisteiUM^ tliis seminary lias sent out more than 700 graduates, ainf has 
educated for one or more years without graduation 200 more.*' 

The alumni of tho seminary have raised 4in endowmieut of $10,000 for tho Pond 
lectureship, named from Rev. Elias Bond, D. D., of the Haw'aiiau Islands, who gave 
the larger part of the fuiul. ' ® 

Divinity Schoolf J^eunston, Ale . — Founded September 1, 1810, it wms tho first 
established by tho Free Baptist aenomination. In 1888 it first took its present name, 
in recognition of the liberal contributions to its funds by Hon. .1. L. H. Cobb, a resi- 
ooiit of Lewiston. 

Roger Williams Hall, now in jirocess of erection, tho gU't of Deacon L. W. Anthony, 
01 1 rovidenco, li. I., will enable tho institution for the first time to occiii)y a building 
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uf its own, distinctly for its own ]»uri)osc8. It is a tbreo-story brick building, 
with basement and attic. 

Sf. Marp^s Seminary y Baltimore, Md , — This is the oldest Catholic seminary in the 
United States, established in 1791, and was only preceded by one seminary of any 
denomination, the iJutch Reformed, at New Brunswick, N. J., in 1785. It was founded 
by members of the Society of St. Sul pice, who upon the outbreak of the French 
Revolution “thought it advisable to i»rovidefor its safety by founding a community 
of Sulpicians in the United States. The four priests selected for this mission sailed 
‘ from St. Malo in the month of March and reached Baltimore July 10, 1791. They 
bought a house then known as The Qne-Milo Tavern, and the spot is still occupied 
by their successors, now in the center of the city. The scholastic year 1894-95 was 
marked by the largest concourse of students ever in attendance, and fnlly justitied 
tho enlargement and in provement of the buildings wbicli had just been completed. 

Princeton Theological Seminary , New dersey . — Although one maybe well acquainted 
with the importance and greatness of Princeton Seminary, an institution which, 
with Princeton University, has made famous the rural village between Now York 
and Philadelphia, and which for more than tlireo- quarters of a century has heen 
sending out many of the best ministerial scholars in the land, yet when he takes up 
the catalogue of 1894-95 and examines carefully its pages, where he finds nothiug 
but names of trustees, faculty, and students, plates of buildings, courses of study, 
and brief notices of library, dormitories, and fellowships, be is surxirisod that such 
a wonderful institution has not attracted more of his attention. 

Here are 263 students, gathered literally from tho four corners of the earth. Not 
only do they come from Canada, Holland, Scotland, and Ireland (15 from tho lattiT), 
hut from Turkey, Persia, .lapan, India, and Australia. In the United States we find 
them from 28 States, from Maine to California, and from Wisconsin and North 
Dakota to Alabama and Mississippi. Seventy-three universities and colleges are 
represented by tho students, all of whom except 18 had received collegiate instruc- 
tion. The graduates of Davidson aiulErskine College in North and South Carolina 
meet for the first time their brothers in black from Biddle University on tlio fioors 
of Princeton. No climate, race, or condition of men will be able to keei) ^^*’4 4be 
elevating and educating infiuenco of Princeton’s graduates. 

The sons of the original abolitionists of New England hold friendly companion- 
ship with those who treasure the memory of Dixie heroes, while the sons ol' the 
forty-niners of California, appreciating rightly the actuating principles of either 
side, look on in admiration and h<q)c as tho 'words retuir — 

Breathes there the rnuu. with soul ho dead, 

AA^ho never to hiuiHclf bath .said, 

This is luy own, my native laml'/ 

On the first page of the catalogue is the plate of Alexander Hall, long known as 
the Old Seminary, the first build iug erected hy l*resby teriaus in the United States for 
seminary purposes. Its primeval simplicity was acoom])anied by solid worth, and 
it serves to-day as useful a purpose as Hodge Hall, a magnificent four-story struc ture 
built by money bequeathed by Mrs. Mary Stuart, widow of Robert I;. Stulirt, of New 
York. On another page is Brown Hall, the dormitory of single rooms, another four- 
story building, from Mrs. Isabella Brown, of Baltimore. In case of severe illness of 
any student, the Isabella McCosh Infirmary Is ready to recei\m him. 

On another page is shown the library building, erecUal by the late James Lenox, 
of New York, and now contahiing 56,000 hound volumes. 'Phere is also a fund 4 »f 
$38,000, tho income of wliich is to he used for the maintenance and increase of the 
library. 

Notwithstanding the great usefulness of this large collection of theological litera- 
ture and of the massive structures adjacent to it, Avliat is of more value and what is 
more effective in securing attendance from so many quarters is the group of theo- 
logical scholars that compose the faculty. 

And for all these advantages the students pay neither tuition nor room rent. An 
endowment of over $1,000,000 saves them from that. 

General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Nmv York, — Rev. 
Dr. W. E. Eigenbrodt, yv’ho for twenty-seven years A^^as in active service in the sem- 
inary, died November 4, 1894, By his last will he bequeathed to the seminary 
property to tho A^alue of about $200,000, in addition to his valuable library. 

The seminary also received from the* residuary estate of Mr. George A. Jarvis, of 
Brooklyn, $43,492.73, the principal to he kept invested, and the interest only to he 
used for the benefit of t lie seminary. 

From Trinity Fhurch, New York, $25,000 w as received for another professor's 
house, to be erected on the grounds, and provision was also made by other friends 
of the seminary, whose names are unknown, for the erection of another professor’s 
house. 

Union Biblical Seminary, Payton, Ohio , — This is the only seminary of the Church 
of the United Brethren m Christ. Founded in 1871, it completes its twenty-fifth 
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aDuiversarj in October, 1896. The board of directors, at its regular session in May, 
1895, unanimously resolved that the quarter centennial of the seminary he ap})ro- 
priately observed, and that an effort be made to raise, as a special quarter-centennial 
fund, $60,000. 

The seminary possesses a splendid brick building, with large, well-furnished 
rooms, heated by modern methods. The seminary first opened in October, 1871, 
with 11 students and 3 professors — Rev. Lewis Davis, D. D., Rev. George A. Funk- 
houser, and Rev. J. P. Landis. Since the opening 192 students have been graduated, 
and about an equal number have taken a partial course, and the assets of the insti- 
tution have grown to $150,000 above all liabilities. Among those who contrihnied 
liberally toward securing the firm establishment of the seminary, special mention 
should be made of Rev. John Kemp, Dayton, Ohio, who contributed $10,0(K); Kev. 
H. W. and Louisa Cherry, Butler, Incl., $8,800; Robert Smith, Polo, 111., $7,500; 
Miss Minerva Willey, Ross, Ohio, $6,000; John and Lydia Runkle, Caroline Bever, 
James Hammond, and Mary A. Herr, each giving $5,000. 

The ]>re8ent chairman of the faculty, Rev. G. A. Fnnkhouser, D. D., was horn at 
Mount .Jackson, Va., June 7, 1841. He attended the schools of his neighborhood, and 
at the ageof 18 ent(?red Otterheiu IJiiiversity, but in 1862 enlisted in the Union army, 
serving till the close of the war, when he again entered college and graduated in 
1868. After a tliree-years course in Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., 
ho graduated from tliat institution in 1871, and the same year was elected professor 
in Union Biblical Seminary, Avhcre he still remains at its quarter centennial. 

VniUd Vrenhyterian Theoloyiccd Scmiinaryf Xenia, Ohio. — A])ril 24, 1894, the centen- 
nial year of the seminary’s existence was celebrated at Xenia with ai»propriale exer- 
cises'. This institutiou, constituted by the consolidation i)f the Associate Reformed 
Seminary of the Northwest with the Associato Seminary of Xenia, dis]»nte8 the claim 
of the Dutch- Reformed Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., of being 
the oldest theological seminary in the United States If it shall not ho able to 
establish its right to the first centennial celebration it will at least prevent the stat- 
ute of limitations from running against its claim. Kaeh of these institutions for 
several years had only apiudjiatetic existence, AAUth one professor and a few students, 
who followed wherever convenience called him; so the identity in either case must 
he traced with care. In 1791 Rev. John Anderson, U. 1>., was tdected jn'otesHor of 
theology by the Associate Synod, and a building rvas erected in Beaver (bounty, Pa., 
and a library of 800 volumes collected. His instruction continued until 18-19. when 
he resigned and Rev. John Banks was chosen professor, with head(]uarters at Phila- 
delphia; hut ill 1821 Rev. James Ramsay, 1). D., Avas chosen professor of the western 
seminary, which was moved to (’anonsburg, Pa., and afterwards to Xenia, Ohio. In 
1874 it was united Avith the Associate Reformed Seminary. 

'fhe institution is noAv firmly established, Avith 4 professors, about 30 students, over 
$100,000 endowment, and a library of 5,000 volumes. 

Law' Schools. 

There are 72 schools of law in the United States, over half of them forming 
departments of universities. The number of law students attending them in 1894-95 
was 8,950; the nuiuher of graduates was 2,717, or 30 ]>cr cent. 

Although there are so many lawyers in the Ignited States that their name is legion, 
yet more than one-third of the States and Territories have no law school at all. 
Some of these, too, are import.aiit States, and 4 of them are among the original 13. 
The 15 States with no law school are Maine, Noav Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
NeAV Jersey, DelaAvare, Florida, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Nevada, 
Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, and Washington ; the 3 Territories are Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma. Yet students in these States need not go far to obtain instruction, 
for other States have an ahundant sui)ply of law schools. In the coniines of the 
District of Columbia alone there are 4 schools; Illinois has 6, and although any one 
can practice law in Indiana, yet the young men so appreciate adA^antages of n gnlar 
^'stematic instruction that it has 4 law schools. New York has 7, Ohio 5, and 
Tennessee 6. 

While nearly all medical colleges ]ia\'e courses of at least three years, and many 
of four years, law schools still lag far behind. In 12 law schools it is possible to 
complete the whole course in one year. The other schools haA^c courses of two 
years, except 11, which require three years. 

Since the most ignorant c.au ho admitted to the bar in some States, and few require- 
ments are made in others, laAV schools are jdaced under the necessity not only of 
having short courses of study, hut also of haA’ing low tuition fees, cost of 

oomplotiug a course in laAV schools, as compared with medical, is quite noticeable, 
as is shown by taking departments in the same universities, cost of books, board, 
etc., not being included. 
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Qo8t of an education in law or medicine. 



Modiciao. 

Law. 


$450 

125 

$30 

55 



1 420 

015 


i 426 

200 

'75 


025 

........ 

405 

465 

»«5 

175 

’'rulftlU' ^^711 . . 

80 

XT nivtirsity of ury IftDd 

134 

liostoTl IT lUA'orsity ........ 

510 

300 

Hfti’A'urtl IJaivurflii V 

714 

450 

XJniA'ersity of Ihe i’ity of Foav York 

525 

220 

Ooliiiul)i?i College 

850 

480 

But vf'vsi^y ^ iT'oj**'*** - ....... 

295 

120 

UjiiA^crsity of l*oiiiiaylA’iiiiiu 

012 

455 



An examination of tlio diagram showing niimher of law Btudciits during the hvo 
years 1800-91 to 1894-05 (scoji preceding page) reveals a rapid increase in nuiii])er 
of students in law schools, and this ini-rease had hoeu occurring still further hack. 
Although tlio iiuiiihcr of law students ha.s certainly been increasing, there must ho 
some additional exi>lanati()n of siicli iniinhcrs as 5,^58, 0,073, 0,968, 7,311, 8,050. The 
explanation most prohahle is that young men are discarding the old method of study 
lu the oftice of an attorney. While theological students and btudents of medicine, 
dentistry, and i)harniacy are taking course.s of three or fonr years in regular profes- 
sional schools, lawyers arc still being made in as many months. Although a full 
prc])aration for tlie jnactico of law successfullywill require as much time and elforfc 
as any other profession, and possibly more, IkMlgeliiigs of a few months' study pre- 
sume to undertake tlio most di/Bcnlt <’nso.s, and their couliding clients must rea]) the 
coiistMjUcnccs. Although many State."^ require an examination oi‘ all candidates for 
admission to the bar, it is notorious that such examinations, as conducted, fail to 
accomplish the desired results. Full qualiticatioiis in the great majority of cases 
can onJyJ)o reached certainly by regular and systematic training at a law scJiool. 
It is true Unit many of tht3 most successful iiKmibers of the legal profe.ssiou never 
entered a law school, hut they succeeded in spite of dihieultics. They had to encoun- 
ter and overcome many o)>stacles. Some of tliem, too, had no op})ortnnity to attend 
a law school. There wore also many physicians of gianit reputation who never 
attended a medical college, and it was once contended lhat in a physician’s oflico 
was (h<3 best place to become a physician, and a dentist’s ohico to study dentistry. 
Bitter Avar was once made on theologic.nl Bominaries as being entirely nniicccHsary, 
and in some denominations the opponents are not entirely silenced yet. But the 
condict is no longer waged; the decision of tbo majority is recognized. In regard 
to the study of law, too, a decision has been reached by tlioso who have had pro])er 
opportunithis for considering the question intelligently that Avhilogood legal train- 
ing can be obtained elsewhere than in lawscliools, and that Avliilo many liaTo be(‘oiue 
eminent law^yers by private study, just as many of our most iutolligent and w^lsest 
men have obtained their knoyvledge Avithout collegiate training, yet as uuiversities 
and colleges are the proper places for literary training, so hi ay schools arc the ]>roper 
places for acquiring legal knoAAdedgo. Although inauy idiysieiairs acquired most of 
their skill in the j)ra<*tico*of their ])r(>fossion, yet medicai collegoM are regarded a.s 
indispensable. While many evangelists have caused smdi awakenings in the masses 
as to astonish staid theologians, the seminaries of theology haA^e continued their 
instruction a.s nsnal. 

While Benjamin Franklin obtained such an education in his room at night, by a 
talloAv candle, and in his printing office that ho became both philosopher and states- 
man, ho was niiwilling for others to depend on such elforts, hut labored constantly 
for the establishment and support of educational institutions, and the great Uni- 
rersity of Pennsylvania is to fn Hill his ideas, from Avhose efforts it took its beginning. 

W’^hile J. Marion 8imB knew so little of medicine at the beginning of his ])roffis- 
sional career that he read up his cases from both beginning and end of the book 
and finally became so discouraged that ho thrcAV his medical shingle into a w^ell, a 
school of medicine in Now York is left to honor his memory, as well as one of later 
date in St. Louis, Mo. 

While the young surveyor on the liauks of the Ohio grcAv up to a largo extent in 
the frontiers, his aiscemment of the useful w^as such that he cherished a plan for a 
great, national nnivwsity. 

Although such cxaini>lc8 as the above, and others like them, are constantly cited 
•as instances of how men can succeed Avithout the advantages of collegiate training, 
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liUlo Is said about tho opiiuoiis of sucli meu as to tlio value of cnlucatioiml iustitu- 
The most eminent In-wyers of the Amorican bar are tbo Btrougest advoeatee 
of full and tliorongh courses in law schools; nevertheless with strange iucousist- 
cncy their examples are sometimes urged to show the uselessness of the schools they 
advocate. 

Although the value of law-school training is forcing a recognition from many, sullli. 
cient progress has not yot been made to induce State legislatures to require a law- 
school course before adiuission to the har. In the State of New York anear approqyeh 
has been made to this requiremont. Several States require medical practitioners to 
have diplomas from medical colleges, hut they do not require diidomas from law 
students. One prominent cause of this heretofore has been the scarcity of law 
schools, some States having none at all. But there are few communities at the pres- 
ent time where law schools can not ho reached as easily as medical schools. Moreover, 
if all law students were required to iiursue a regular course in a law school, other 
schools would soon spring U]) wherever needed. It need not be expected that tliere 
will he much elevation of tlio standard of legal education until the legislatures shall 
bave adoi)ted more stringent regulations. 

It is dillicult for the laity to fully appreciate the need of an educated legal pro- 
fession. As they are unable of themselves to det(;ct the gravest mistakes in medical 
practice, just so in the courts tliey are not aware when the greatest ignorance of 
law is displayed. Here are some stat(*niciits made at th^ meeting of the American Bar 
Associatiou in 1894, and not a word of protest or doubt xittered by anyone present: 

An inundaliou of incoini>etcncy, to use no harsher term, has in recent years deluged 
our profession and hrouglit it ns the appointed agency for the attainment of justice 
into common disrepute.^ There is at preseut a “deplorable state of legal attainment 
among the lucmhcrs of the bur in general.’^ “Moji with rights to maiutaiii or with 
wrongs to redress hesitate and often refuse to submit to the uncertainties, the tedious 
delays, and the wasting expense iuovitahle iu the ordinary court processes of the 
day.” And the worst feature of this condition of aftairs is that this waning faith 
is Justified by the facts.” “Judged by the results of its service in actual litigation, 
the profession is to-day a monstrous charlatan.” Another memb<*r said, in speaking 
of applicants for admission: “ 1 have 8e<‘n the most absolute ignorance displayed of 
the rules of orthography, and several mhn liave been able to pass a good legal exami- 
nation who yot were utterly unable to write a single sentence in good English.” 
Another meniher sold : “AVonroall unitcil in the sentiment that there show Id ho a 
higher degree of culture iu tin; legal ])rofcs8ion, but the reform must come from the 
lawyers themselves,” hccaus<‘, as ’was suggested l)y Judge Dillon, the legislation of 
the country is largely done by lawyers. Uomplaint was made that the courses in 
law schools are too short to afford full legal training, hut re]>re8cntativcs of the law 
schools, while admitting this fact, stated that the fault lay not with them, hut with 
the State legislatures -which adopted no regulations requiring a full legal education 
for admission to the bar. 


ADMISSION UF.QUIREMENTS OF LAW SCHOOLS. 

Of flO catalogues of la w schools examined, in 43 we find that there arc practically no 
rcijuirements for admission to the law classes. Any young man xvith an ordinary 
English education who lias not the stamp of ignorance plainly visible upon his face, 
if ho can comply with the reejuired iinaiicial outlay, need feel no hesitancy in enter- 
ing the law-schoed door. And indeed he docs not ; and this is so well known that 
Komo of the catalogues do not even mention the subject of admission requirements, 
hut instead dilate upon the importance of receiving instruction in a law school 
rather than in an attorney’s office, hnd in snch a way that it is evident no a])plicaiit 
Avill ho declined. In one catalogue it is stated that an examination will bo reipiircd 
of all students who have not completed a course in a high eclioel or grammar school, 
hut “the object of this examination is merely to ascei'tain whether his previous 
triuning has tlevelo]»ed in him sufficient practical ability to appreciate the doctrine 
of the 1aw^ It will therefore he of a general rather than a technical character. An 
acquaintance wTth English and American history is desirable, hut is not required 
for admission.” Of course, if no knowJedgo of American history is required, one 
need not worry about any €>ther reciuirements. 

Twelve other schools ro(iuiro an examination when the applicant expects to apply 
for a degree', hut not otherwise. But even in the institutions wJiich linvo some reg- 
ulations for admission, tlie requirements are so lax that ftnv applicants, if any, am 
kept out. Graduates from high schools are received without examination, and in 
those cases w hore an examination is required it is usually upon the branches of an 
ordinary English education. The University of Michigan requires some knowledge 
of Blaokstone, and the New' York law schools some Latin and geometry from candi- 
dates for degrees, 
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The Harvard law eehool is somewhat more re^trictiA^e. It requires an examination 
in Liatin, French> and Blackstone^s Commentaries. In Latin they must he iihlo to 
translate without grammar or lexicon passages from Chesar’s Gallic War and from 
Cicero, and in French they must translate ordinary passages without grammar or 
lexicon. 

When a young man concludes to ho a lawyer, he begins a clerkship in the office of 
some attorney or enters upon the short course of study in some law school, after 
completing which ho applies for admission to the bar. Ho is iieA^er troubled Avith 
doubts or fears as to whether he will be able to pass successfully the examination of 
the law school, or Avhether he will find any difficulty in gaining admission to the b;ir. 
And he does not conclude at once where he Avill locate for practice, whether in some 
Eastern city, or in one of the central States, AA^hether in the South or in tho West; 
for AA^hy should he I o perturbed with reflections on this subject, which he can decide 
at leisure and just to suit liimself, for he ktioAvs that the* door of admission to the 
bar hangs Avide open in almost CA^ery State. 

As a result of such conditions hmulreds of young men hang out their shingles as 
attorney and counselor at hiAv Avhen they ought to he driAung carts or holding tho 
plow. It is true they must Avait many Avceks before haAuiig much to do, and many 
of them drop out of the legal profession into other pursuits where muscle is ueedcal 
as well as brain, and Avhere they iind a more appropriate sjihere. 

In PennsylAmuia students who expect to apply for admission to practice in the 
county of Philadelphia must undergo an examination in the ordinary English studies. 

It is useless, howcA'er, to comidain of the admission requirements of law schools 
when the door of admission to the practice of law its(df stands wide open. This is 
the root of the evil. AVhilo almost every State in the rnion has a law governing the 
practice of medicine, and many of them A'cry stringent laws Avhicli are stiingently 
enforced, and AA'hilo many States liaA^e laws governing tho practice of dentistry and 
pharmacy, the profession of law can nsually be entered hy anyone Avith an ordinary 
English education after a few months’ study. It is a leaniod profession which 
requires little learning. 

As a result of this lack of instruction in the legal profession, Mr. Frank C!. Smith 
stated at the mooting of the American Bar Association, in 1804, that the courts are 
clogged Avith cases of no legal merit, or which are delayed by contention as to 
metliods of procedure, the true merits of the controversy i>eing made entirely 
8uhordii*ate. 

Tho imperfections and shortcomings of law schools arc probably recognized and 
appreciated hy none so fully as hy laAV-school instructors thoinstdves. They labor 
under tho necessity of having to ada^d their instruction to the capabilities of 
students wJio, in many instances, haA’o not received that full aud extensive equip- 
ment of knowledge and that culture which members of i ho legal profession constantly 
find so helpful. They fully recognize the inconsistency of students undertaking 
studies in laAV, Avliicli should really represent jmst-graduate Avork, Avhile they are 
yet incapable of meeting the requirenients for even hegiuning a collegiate course. 
They knoAv, also, the utter impossibility of students acquiring anything like full 
preparation in law in tho short time usually claimed for laAV ( ourses, and probably 
none are so anxious as they to remedy these evils. But they are also Avell aware 
how serious an undertaking it Avould he to set uji harriers before the law school 
which it would require time and labor to overcome, and then to ask an extended 
course of three or four years for legal training at considerable expense Avheu at one 
bound the student can pass over tho law school directly into the legal profession. 
Avliere at once ho can begin to r(M*oive some reward, howeA’^er meager, for his Avork. 
They know full well Iioav difficult it i.s for human nature to turn from the reward in 
reach of the hand, with the hope that in future years they may gather in larger 
returns. 

Medical schools until the last two or three years also labored under the same 
difficulties, aud so far as entrance requirements are concerned little progress has 
yet been made. But they now have full time in which to impart medical knowledge. 
Courses of three years were at first adopted, but now four years are very generally 
required. American medical colleges formed an association to elevate the standard 
of medical education, and its efforts and aims were supported by the different State 
and national associations, and soon medical laws were enacted in different States 
which require attendance upon medical schools for a certain number of years and 
that an examination shall then be passed before a State medical board paid for their 
services, in order to see that the work of medical schools is well done. Study at 
home or in private offices is given hut little consideration, although under some cir- 
cumstances considerable medical knowledge can he thus obtained oy students zealous 
in their work and determined to succeed. As a result; there is no longer occasion 
for short courses and superficial examinations in medical schools. 

When State legislatures shall have been induced to enact laws requiring full prep- 
aration for admission to the bar, and especially when adequate measures shall have 
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■been arloptod to into full ofiect and operation tLo laws adopted (for several 

States liave good l^iws on admission to tlio bar, but they are improperly or ineffi- 
ciently executed), law Bcliools will be able to adopt courses of three or lour years, 
and to raise the requirements, both for entrance and graduation. If an association 
of American law scnools \vere formed, its efforts conjoined with those of tbo section 
on legal education of the American Bar Assoemtion and of the State bar associations 
w ould doubtless secure the enactment of laws for higher legal education with all 
necessary provisions for their siiccessfnl operation and enforcement. Nothing would 
then prevent law schools from adopting courses of three or four years, or from 
requiring stringent examinations for graduation. Tlie great value of systematic 
instruction in a law school would then stand out in such bold relief that notwith- 
standing the adoption of rigid requirements the number of law students would 
suffer no loss. 

REQTJIRKMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE EAR. 


It is true that quite a number of States have some la w^on tbo subject of admission 
to tlio bar, and 24 States even mention a period of time that apjdieauts must have 
studied law before admission, but from various causes these regulations have practi- 
cally no effect except in a few States, l?alph Stone, esq., says : The favorite method 
of examining axJplicants is in open court by a t<mi])orary committee appointed by the 
court, or tbeorctioally by tbo county or supreme judges themselvt s. Both of these 
iiiothodK, accor<liug to the testimony of the attorneyK-geiieral of the several States [Mr. 
Stone bad written to all of them on tl)e subject] are very unsatisfactory. Tlu'y are the 
methods in vogue, however, astonishing as it may seem, in all biit eight of tb(‘. States.^' 
The time of study spent in a lawyer’s office can easily be made to cover a long 
])eriod, especially if the aitorn<‘y has an elastic eonaeienee. To illustrate the ineffect- 
iveness of such laws as e(»iiipared w itli the requirement of a certain miinher of years 
in a law school, we need only refer to medical schools, which formerly demaudedono 
year of study under a preceptor and 1 wo or three years at a medical school. The 
latter was easily enforced because dctiuite and distinct, but the requirement of » 
yc'ar under a preceptor was a dead letter. 

V refpiir<‘meut for admission to tbo bar, common to ])erbaps all the States, is that 
the u]qd leant he of good moral character, and certainly tins is a very wise provision, 
and 01)0 which should hoadlu'red to without exception, for great rcs])onHihiliTies and 
important trusts constantly rest in the liands of lawyers, and there should ho some 
sategnard for theprojjcr execution of thesetrnsts. But a lawyer, writing in a recent 
ItcriodieuI, says w’hat is needed is that the States devise some njoans to maintain the 
good moral character whieli all the young bnvyers seem to possess w'heii admitted 
to the bar. 


Kal]»h Stone, in the Michigan Law' .lournal, February, gives the nnmhev of years 

of law study required in the several States with such n, ])rovision as follows: North 
(harolina, one year; Washington, eighteen months ; Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, ISIarylaiid, N(ffiraska, North Dakota, AVisconsin, AV^yoming, two years; Con- 
i)(‘ctieut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Minnesota, New llam])sbire, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, A^ermont, three years; Now .lersey, three years if the applicant possesses 
cn A. B. or B. S. degree, and four years if be does not; New A ork and Oregon, two 
years if a college graduate, three years if not; Itbode Island, two yrars if iho appli- 
emit possesses a classical education, and three years if be does not. 

According to the above statement Pennsylvania re(|uires three years of study and 
an examination before a<lmi8si<m t<» the bar, w’hieb would seem sufficient to insure 


w cii-ti-aiiied applicants, ’fho law stmlent can give the reijuired notice w hen hcgiii- 
uingtlie study of law without stating whether be is devoting his whole time to law 
or t^yo hours each week. After the require<l three years lie ]>resen ts himself for exam 
Illation, not in Philadelphia or Pittsburg, but in one of the rural counties. Let u» 
Bee what he wtU encounter, according to Prof, (ieorge W harton Pepper, of the law 
school of the University of Pennsylvania : “Admission to the bar is usually gained 
throughout the Commonw'ealth upon ]>as8ing .an examination before the board of 
examiners, selected by the judges or judges ot the local courts from among the niern- 
The stamlard of attainment required of the student differs in the 
< luoront counties of the State, probably the most searching examination being that 
required for admission to the Pittsburg bar. In some counties the examination is 
scarcely more than a formality." 

Eastern States says the only requirement for 
many of the Western States is “ the possession of a good 
dnni unlimited amount of assurance." The AVestern lawyer would 

nne that the requirements in the East are the same, and the character 

Rot closely examined. 

schools admit without examination in 13 States : Georgia, 
Carolii^a Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, South 

Carolina, lennesaee, Texas, AVest Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

EB 95 40 
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Ill 8 States, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colnmbiii, Maryland, Massaolin- 
setts, Minnesota, Now Jersey, and New York, there are hoards of eisiamiiiers who 
insist upon a higher standard than is demanded in other States. 

A standard of general odueation is necessary in only 4 States: Delaware, Minne- 
sota, Now York, and Pennsylvania. In Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Vermont the 
student must register hoioro beginning the study of law. 

As was stated above, tiie attornoys-gencral of the diiferent States concur entirely 
in the statement that the examinations for admission to the bar, as at ])resent con- 
ducted in the great majority of States, afford very inadequate tests of the appli- 
cants^ knowledge of law. The examinations are sometimes coiulinded in open couri, 
possibly toward the close of term, when there is little time for anything but urgent 
business, and i)erba])S each applicant is asked not more tliau half a dozen questions 
in la w. Or if the examinations aro eondneted in jirivato by a commiltco of lawyers, 
they are ])erhaps i)crsonal friends of the applicants, whoso good will they desire to 
retain, and they liavo no methodic eystem of oxaiuiiiatioii and attach little impor- 
tance to it, for the result of one examination with two or three applicants would 
have little otfect on the general standing of llio profession, but if all the api)]ican'.s 
for admission in the State were required to ap])ear at some city in the State at one 
of two oxaminations in a year, and to undergo a full and searching written exami- 
nation lasting two or three days before a State board of law examiniTS npi^ointcd 
for a term of years and given full coinpoiisatioii for their time and labor, tlie results 
of tlio examinations would bo very iinjiortaut and would soon have a well recog- 
nized effect ill elevating the standard of legal education. By the ferinatiou of :ni 
association of boards of law examiners of the different States, a uniform standar:! 
of requirements and methods might bo adopted in a number of States as is lieing 
doin' at jiresc'ut by the State boanls of medical examiners. 

ABbougli the young graduate in law can locate in almost any State of his choice, 
and find no difficulty in adiniasion to the bar, there is one State where ho may be 
inferrogated more closely than bo ex})ecied, and where not <'very ignoramus can 
assume the title of lawyer. It is eminently jirojxr that the State "of Ncav York 
should lead in the reform of legal <‘ducation, for its courts have siifficiimt h'gitimate 
work to do, without being burderu'd with controver.siias of no legal nnnit, and wbh h 
intelligent la wyers wonbl in'A^cr institute. Otln'r States an', also sure to see the jiro- 
priety of snob regulations in order to shield themselves from the iucoinpeteiu y 
thrust upon them. 

In New York every nxiplicaiit for admission to the bar must nink'rgo an examina- 
tion before the State board of iaAv examiTK'is, and bo is not allowed to talrc this 
examination at all until ho has completed the required pn'liminary course of stmly, 
and be can not enter njion Ibis jirolimiiiary course until be shall have satisfied tlio 
regents that ho is qualified to begin the study of law. 

Any one who has practiced law^ for three yi'ars in the, highest coint of law in 
another State or country may in the discretion of the siHU'cino court, and under cer- 
tain conditions, be admitted and licensed without an examination. Before an appli- 
cant is entitled to a laAV examination, bo must furnish osidence to the board of l;iw 
examiners that ho is a person of good moral character, that ho is 21 years of age and 
a resident of the State, that ho has studied Iuav according to the ])rescril)e(l condi- 
tions for three years, or if a graduate of a college or university, tliat ho has studit'd 
laAY for two years. Any one who has Ix^en .admitted as an attorney in the liighe.st 
court of original jnrisdiefion of another State or country, and lias remained therein 
as a practicing attorney for at least one year, may bo admitted to the hnv examina- 
tion after one year of study of laAV. Before enf eringnpou a law clerksliiji or attend- 
ance at .a law school, an ajipUcant must pass an examinatiou, coiitlncted under tln^ 
autliority and in accordance witli the ordiiniiices and rules of the lluiversity of 
the State of New York, in English comi>osition, advanced English, first-year Latin, 
arithmetic, algelira, geometry. United States and English lii.'^tory, civics and eco- 
nomics, or in their substanlial cquhuilents as detined hy the rules of the university, 
but the regents may accept as the equivalent of the examination, liist, a cortilicato 
of having successfully completed a. full ycaEs course of study in any college or 
university; second, a certificate of liaving satisfactorily completed a throe years' 
course of study in any institution registered hy the regents as maintaining a satis- 
factory academic standard; or, third, a regents' diploma. 

In brief, it is required in Ncav York that the applicant shall present evidence, 
first, that he has sunicient preliminary education to enter successfully upon the stmly 
of law; second, that ho has studied law three years, or, if a graduate of a rollcgo 
or university, two years; and ho must lastly stand an examination in law before a 
State board of law examiners. 

INSTITUTIONS 11KPKK8ENTJ51> AT HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. 

In 1894-95 there were 404 students in attoiidanco at tlio Harvard law school, and 
of these 305 Avore college graduates. Excepting one or two theological seminaries, 
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it is <Ioubtful if at any other institution iiv tlio Tjnit<‘(l States ran ho found coHogo 
graduates from so many dill'crcnt universities and colleges, distributed over so svide 
a territory. No oue institution has a specially predorainnnt number, if n o omit 
Harvard University itself, which nilght l)c presuinod nu>i:(5 ascendant than to fnrnish 
only out of 404 students. The other institutions almost invariably furnish only 
1 2 or 3 students, tlio exceptions being Yale, which furnishes 19, Amherst 10, anil 
Browji University 11. 

Institutions in every section of the country are represented, and several in other 
countries. The University of California, which is about as distant as the national 
domain will admit of, sends 7 of its graduates; the University of Oregon lias 1 for 
the northwest corner, and Texas University 1 for the southwestern, Avhilo Oherliu 
CoIhM’C from near tho center of ]>opiilation of the United States is also represented. 
Including tho representatives from Cambridge University, England, and Trinity 
College, England, and those from tho universities in the provinces of Canada, there 
are iu all 70 universities and colleges roiireseuted, and every section of the Ihiloii. 

LAW IN LNIVKUSITILS AND <'OLLE(lES. 

There ran ho no question as to the imx)ortance of a citizen having at least general 
information as to tho ])rinciple8 of law, for in all business transactions some knowl- 
edge of law ^Yill be needed. It may not be necessary to understand legal forms and 
im tliods of procedure, but even here, full knowledge in souks one lino may bo valn- 
al)l(' by rendering easier tho acfjuisiiioii of legal knowledge in other cases. Wlictlier 
one ho a farmer, mechanic, builder, or Tner<‘liant there will be many occasions when 
legal knowledge will be needed. lie should not have to depend, when avoidable, 
upon tho honesty and character of men to ho saved from linancial loss. E^prighr 
d('alingis best promoted by its being known that niifairness will ho detected and 
intelligently resisted. 

Moreover, few studies are better suited than law to develoj) mental acumen, to 
accustom to close distinctions in interpretation of w ords, and in reaching logical con- 
clusions. The inctliods of reasoning in trained ami untrained minds avo so dilVerent 
that, men of equal natural endowments arrive nfc entirely di\ erse opinions. 

NotwLthstamling the iin]>ortance i>f general legal kiiow'le<lge, universities and col- 
leges iiicliido very^littlo law in their courses of study. Constitutional and iutorna- 
lional hnv, it is true, reeeiv<^ attenlioii in many colleges, hut of the 130 universities 
and colleges iu the Uniled States in 1S90-91 only 10‘J gave instrnctiou in commercial 
la w. It ^vas very noticeable, too, that tlio large majority of those leaching commer- 
cial hiAV were situated in the Central States — the great Mississi))x>i \'alley and ailja- 
cent States. (/Ommori'ial law was not taught iu a single institution of tlic New 
England States; in only 13 institutions of the great manufacturing and commercial 
States, Now York', rennsylvania, and Now' Jersey; in only 9 in tln> South Atlantic 
Statc.s, and in 7 institutions of the l^iciiic States. Columbia (College, New York, 
marks quite an cxcejition by offering instruction in contracts, elements of Jurispru- 
dence, real estate, torts, criminal law and jn'occdiire, domestic relations, common law 
pleading and jirocednre. 

Tho eoinmittee oil legal education of the American Bar Association state that 
^Mnackstone’s Commentaries contain the lectures which their ilistiugiiished author 
read Ixdbro tho iindergraduales at Oxford, and that Kent's Comimmtaries contain 
tile lectures Avliiehtbo distinguished chamadlor delivered before theiindergra<hiates 
of Coluiuhia. College in tlio early part of the jirosent centnry. The introduction of 
b'<‘linical law subje<’.ts into the academic cuiTiculnin would not, tUen.Tore, be con- 
trary to all academic precedents. ^ 

“ d’he introduction of Iuav studies into tho academic curriculum is to be strongly 
commended iu the interest of those wTio have no intention of ever X)racticirig law, ]*ut 
who may well know something of the elements of the law as a suitable parted’ a 
liberal education. In that admirable lecture -with which Mr. Justice Illackstc)!!© 
begun hia instruction at Oxford lie declared that ho thought ^it an undeniable posi- 
tion that a competent knowledge of the laws of that society in wdiich wo live is tho 
prosier aocomi>lishment of every gentleman and scholar; a highly useful, I lisul 
alninst said essential x»art of liberal and polito education. Anti iu this I am war- 
ranted by tho e.xamplo of ancient Koine, where, as Cicero informs ns, tho very l)oys 
were obliged to learn tlio tw'elve tables by heart as a carmen neeossarium or imlis- 
pensablo lesson, to imprint on their tender minds an early knowTedgoof the law s ami 
constitution of their country.^'' 

PRESIDEXT .TORDAX OX .AMERICAN LAW SCIfOOLS. 

1895, President David Starr Jordan contributes an article 
mi ® * V influences, German, English, and American, which 
univAt^if ^ higher education are Joining together to produce the American 
isicy. And tho American university, us Mr. James Bryce has clearly indicated. 
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is becoming an institution in every way worthy of our great Republic. Its swaddling 
clothes of English tradition are being cast aside, and it is growing to be American 
in the high sense of adjustment to the American people's needs. The academic work 
of the best American institutions is characterized by vigor and thoroughness, and in 
the free air that pervades them there is every promise for their future. 

Europe professional training is in general the culmination of university edu- 
cation. It 18 not so in America. It is here rather a ^practical short cut' by which 
uneducated or ineducable men are helped to there wards of knowledge and skill with 
the least possible lossof time. In most of our States provision is made for a system 
of public education, beginning with the common schools and culminating in the 
university. The law semools, however, in the different States form no part of this 
system. They are rarely ever in real alliance with it. Their place is with the 
‘Independent Normal' and the ‘School of Oratory.' Instead of a requirement of 
general intelligent and a special knowledge of economics, history, literature, and 
language as a preparation for the study of law our schools have been eager to 
admit any one who could pay the required fees and perchance read the English 
language. 

“It is thus true, as President Eliot has said, that into an American law school 
any man ‘can walk from the street.' But in most of the States be can do better or 
worse than this. From the streets he can walk directly into the profession of law, 
disregarding even the fonuube of matriculation or graduation. I^ven the existence 
of the law school is a concession to educational tradition. It is i)OH.sible with us to 
enter any one of the ‘learned professions' with no learning whatsoever.* In fact, in 
many of our States it requires no more preparation to be admitted to the bar than 
to be admitted to the sawhuck. Fortunately admission to enther on these terms 
carries with it no prestige or social elevation whatever. But the danger in the one 
case is greater than in the other. The inefficient lawj^er may work tlio ruin of inter- 
ests intrnsled to him. The ignorant physician is more ilangerons than the plague. 
The incompetent wood sawyer harms only the woodpile. A largo x)art of our crim- 
inal records is flevoted to legal and medical malpractice. In other words, our bulk 
of crime is swollen by robbery and murder committed under tlie guise of professional 
assistance. When the professions cease to be open wide to adventurers and theives, 
they will rise to something of their traditional dignity. It has been said tliat the 
only ‘learned profession ' in America at present is that of the engineer. Men can 
not triffo with the forces of nature." 

“ Our people have always heon willing to tax themselves to furnish a general edu- 
cation for their children. 'Hie common-school idea from the very ffrst has included 
a liberal education. But in most of the States the people have at one time or 
another definitely refused to devote puhlic funds to the maKing of lawyers and doc- 
tors. They would not, at their expense, help men into professions they believed to 
be overpaid as well as overcr(»wded. This policy has been a most short-sighted one. 
It lias been responsible for the existence in every part of our country of hordes of 
pettifoggers amt quacks, who rob thcjieople instead of serving them. Incompetent 
professional service is always robbery. The professions are ('vercrowded simply 
because they liavi^ ceased to be professions. The remedy for incomiietenee is found 
in insisting on competence. This can be done by furnishing means hy which com- 
petence can be made i) 08 Rible. 

“Moreover, the politicians of each country arc, for the most part, its lawyers. 
Our lawyers are our rulers. We can never hope to see our States well governed till 
its lawyers are well trained. There can bo no political conscience except as an 
outcome of political knowledge. Right acting can come only as a rc'sult of right 
thinking. The men who think riglit will in the long run act in accord with tlieir 
kuowled^ge. Those wlio have known that there is a science of human institutions 
can never wholly forget that fact. There can be no right thinking in matters of 
public administration without a knowledge of the laws of growth of human insti- 
tutions. Only in accordance with these laws is good government possible. Of these 
fundamental laws of being the statutes of man must bo an expression. Where they 
are not so the people have sooner or later a fearful score to pay. The Fates charge 
compound interest on every human blunder, and they have their own way at the 
last." 

INOOMPETENCY OF I.AWYE118. 

[Frank C. Smith, of New York, at the Bar Association in Detroit.] 

The profession of the law is organized for a mission, and that mission is to aid in 
the administration of justice. Our patents of nobility are the commis^ ons given ns 
by the State to serve in this capacity, and we are proven either worthy or '•nworthy 
of the trust reposed in us according to the measure of fitness, mental and mo., k and 

* Formerly true in medicine, hut now medical schools require throe and four years of study.—. 
A. E. M. 
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the former no less than the latter. And right hero it is well to rtjniemljer that law, 
and that includes justice, is effective and potent only as it is applied to the affairs of 
men: and that, as stated, our profession, is justly judged not by its accumulated 
knowledge of legal principles hut hy the result of its practical applications of those 
principles in the course of its appointed service. Every true lawyer is, therefore, 
interested in the record which his profession is making as the minister of justice, and 
anxious that only those who are fully equipped to properly serve in this ministry 
shall he given its high responsibilities. 

The functions of the bar are no less important than those of the bench. It is the 
practitioner who conceives and advises litigation. It is he who gives it shape, who 
determines its character, who controls its issues, who conducts it through the courts 
and makes up the precise question which the bench is ultimately to decide. Upon him 
rests the duty of preparing the pleadings, of conducting the examination of witnesses, 
of supervising the maki ngup of the record, of perfecting tlie appeal and securing a j nst 
hearing and determination of the issues by the court of final resort. If the practi- 
tioner fails in his judgment as to the proper action to be taken iu any stage of the 
proceedings, the course of litigation is thereby embarrassed and complicated, the 
rights of parties are jeopardized, and often actually impaired and lost. The courts 
are thor(‘.by mistrusted, and the profession derided as incompetent to do the service 
which it claims as its especial prerogative. In other words, it is the practitioner 
and not the ,indg(^ who is most largely responsible for the actual results of litigation. 
If men fail to secure their riglits through an appeal to the courts it is principally 
because the lawyer's who are intrusted with the conduct of the litigation fail to 
present jiroperly these riglits to the judicial tribunals, and this failure arises from 
the lack of a proper understanding of the rules of legal j)ro(^ednre. 

It is a deplorable fact, of too general cognizance to require more than a statement 
thereof in this pri^sence, that year hy year the failure of remedial justice to meet 
the iummIs of the people hccomc's more and more conspicuous ainl disheartening. We 
know that to a very considerable extent the causes of this failure lie in the imper- 
fect mctliods of legal procedure prescribed by the lcgislaturc.s ; but I repeat with 
cinjdiasis born of convincing results of an inve.stigation into the forensic ]»ractico 
of our ])rofessioii wliich went de(‘per than that which it was my privilege to report 
tt) you last year, that, as compared with the iucom]>etency of the profession as a 
whole, upon matters of legal procedure and practice, the just objections to the sys- 
tcins themselves are of minor iiillueuce. 

It w'ill be i*cealled that an examination of all the cases reported for the year cov- 
ered l)y the General Digest of 1891: resulted in ascertaining that over 48 i)er cent of 
the points which were therein submitted to, and determined by, the courts of tip]ud- 
late jurisdiction in this country were upon questions of pleading and practice, in 
no sense involving the actual merits of the controversies. And it wuis strongly 
urged that this great proportion of 8uch(|nestionH was monstrously disproportionate 
to the true province of legal proctMlure, ami was arc}>roacli to our profession, through 
whose ignorance or indolence, it w as insisted, this fact was made p()ssL))lo. 

I was desirous of learning how far questions of l(‘.gal procedure were actually deter- 
minative of litigations, deeming that such information wumhl enable us to furiii an 
accurate judgment as to the re al (piality of the work of th(‘ bar in the trial of 
eatuses. For this purpose 1 have examined the cases rej)orted for the year June 1, 
1894, to May 31, 1895, with the following results: Total number of cases examined, 
115,4 U>. Of these, 1,052 wujre originally begun in the courts reported, leaviug 15.364 
Avhich were heard on error or appeal. Of these 15,361 cases submitted to the appel- 
late jurisdiction of these courts, 9,523 wu^re affirmed and 5,841, or a little over 38 
per cent, were reversed. Of those reversed cases 2,302, or almost 38 per cent, were 
iev(‘rsod upon fjuestions of procedure. In other wmrds, of the reversed cases 38 out 
of every 100 so resulted because of the incapacity of the attorney in charge to ])rop- 
the merits of his cause for judicial determination. In 38 out ot every 
100 such instances, then, justice was either denied the litigant or to gain liis rights 
ho had to Biibmit to the anxiety, delay, and expense inevitable in a new trial or in 
inst ituting a new action. Ami this because the certified member of the bar to w hom 
he intrusted his cause did not know how to pra<‘tice law. 

Is it any wonder that men will hesitate and even refuse to submit their differences 
and their property interests to the precarious care of the average practitioner of the 
nay when the records of our highest courts show that in 38 out of every 100 
instances of reversal the cause is absolutely shipwrecked because of the misman- 
agement or stupidity of the licensed pilot! Men know these facts, if not these 

gures; and it is because the experience of the people for the last tw enty or thirty 
f them the degeneracy of the bar, as the efficient servant of jus- 

f'hat the masses so often regard a surrender of their rights as preferable to an 
mpt to seoure their enforcement by a recourse to litigation. 
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A BETTEK EDUCATION THE GEEAT NEED OE THE PROFESSION.' 


[By Jastico David d. T*>rewor, of tlio ITuitud StnBss Siiprerai' Court.] 

The lawyer is evermore ilie loader in society; and By society I do not mean that 
little coterie wliicli lives sinqily to dine and wine. But that larger asnociation of all 
imlividnals whose mrigled labors have achieved the pre.scnt and will work out the 
future of human life and destiny. In society, iu this Better sense of the term, the 
lawyer is tlio leader. 

Temporarily, it is true, he may Be displaoe<l By tBe 8{)ldier. In the aBnormal and 
cBaotic movements AvBicB ac<*omi)any revolution and wav the lawycu* i.s ignored. 
Inter arraa leges silent. Tlio man on Boisebaidc Becomes the leader, and around his 
life there is a pyrotechnic splendor which has lifted him into undue prominence, and 
made him too frequently the central ligiire in written history. IBit his l(uidf;rship is 
alwnys temporary, and conditioned upon some disaiTangeinont of the normal condi- 
tion of human soidety. When life i.s moving on in peaceful and regular liiu'.s the 
soldii^r drops to liis ajiiiropriato place, as sinqily th(‘ representative ol’ force — the one 
ready to help tho lawyer as the true leailer in all elforts which make for the better- 
ing of human life and tho coining in of a higher civilization. 

So. in tho early days of Now England, the minister, for a while, su})erseded him. 
Ijogislatiou denounced him, and society umler its tlunx ratio leadership ( ndcnivored 
to forbid his presence and exclude him from recognition. Washburn, in his Jmlicial 
History of Massachusetts, says: 

‘‘It was many years after tlie settlement of tho colony Before anything like a dis- 
tinct class of attorneys at law was known. And it is douBirul if tliero Avere any 
regul.'irly cMlueated attorneys who ])r.‘ietieed iu theeonrls of the colony during its 
ex isteneo. Leudiford, i t is true, Avas here for a few years, But Bo Avas soon silenecid, and 
lel't the country. Several of the ni.agistrates Bad also Been (‘diicated as lawyers at 
lioine, among whom Avero Wiuthro]), Dellingliam, llumfr(‘,y. and probably Pelham and 
Jlradstreet. Put these aauu-c .almost constantly in tho magistracy, nrir do Ave hear of 
them over Being engaged iu tiui inauagemeut of caust's. If they niadci use of their 
legal acf^uirements it Avas in aid of tlie great oB'p'ei Avhich they Bad so mueli at 
heart — the estaBlisliment of a religious eommouwealth, in Avhicli tho laws of Moses 
were much more regarded as precedents than the decisions of Westminster Hall, or 
tho ]>ages of the few elementary writers u]>ou the. common laAv Avhich Avere then cited 
in the English courts.’' 

It is curiou.s to note some of tho legi.slation .aimed to dispossess tlu^ laAvyei* from 
his rightful positimi, andexcliulo him from even existence iJi society. In lOall the 
following statulo was enacted iu that colony: 

“This court, takiug into consideration the great cluargo resting u]>ou the colony. 
By reason of the many and te<lious discourses and pleadings iu the courts, hoUi of 
}>laiutiff and defendant, as also the re.adiness of many to prosecute suits in law lor 
small matters, it is therefore ordered By this court and the authority thereof that 
Avlien any plaintilf or defendant shall ])lead By liimself or Ids attorney for a longer 
time, than one hour, the ])arty that is sentenced or coudenincd shall ]uay twenty shil- 
lings for every hour so pleading more than the common foes appointed By tho court 
for the entrance of actions, to he added to the execution for the use of the country." 

There Avas a crafty Avisdom in this stain to Avliich commends itself to aTiyone Of 
rnneh experience on the hcnch, and I \ enturo to suggest that .a similar act Avould 
to-d.'iy bo sustained By cA'ery court, lly an act passoil in l()f)3 “usual and common 
attorneys" Avero excluded from seats in the general court, as tho Massachusetts leg- 
islature Avas called. Put notwithstanding these clforts, it soon developed that the 
needs of society Avero stronger than the wishes of the theologic advisers, and little 
By little the laAvyer Avas lifted in oven that theocratic society into his proper and 
accustomed place, and there, as elsewhere in tho land, Became the recognized leader. 

To-dsiy wealth is striving to dispossess him from his position of leadership, and 
money is used to secure position and control, hut Avith the ordinary result that place 
and power acquired alone by such menus simply expose the possessor to lidicule 
and scorn* It takes something more than tv $200 silk nightshirt to make a man a 
loader in social forces, and wdiatever of prominjenee and notoriety money may pur- 
chase, it never purchases the power to change the currents of life. 

^ A<l<lr(\8ft dflWorod at tho niooting of tho Amorican Bar Association at Detroit, Mich., August, 1895. 
rrom l^roceodliigs of the American Bar Association, 1895. 
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This leadership of tlio lawyer is not accidental nor enforced, hut natural, and 
resulting? from his relations to society. That which hinds society togctijci- and 
makes possible its successes and its blessings, is the mystic force which we call “law.'’ 
It is that which transforms humanity from a mere aggregation of individuals, (‘acli 
bv liis own strong arm asserting his rights, into an organized sot iety, the rights of 
whoso individual members, as against one another, are enforced by the uiHt<‘d 
streugih of all, and in whoso consecineut freedom of personal action has heen 
wrought out all the a(dnevementa of tlio past and rest all the i)ossibiliti(',s of llio 
future. He, therefore, who voices the law, who is its interpreter, must iiKjvitably 
stand in the front as the leader in the social organization, the one to direct the 
movimient of all its uplifting forces. Sneer at it fjs anyone may, comi>lniii of it as 
anyone will, no one can look at American society as it is to-day, and has been during 
the century of national existciico, W'itliont ]>crceiving that the recogiiize<l, persist- 
ent, and universal leader in social and political affairs has been the gentleman of 
the green bag. A distinguished member of our profession sai<l to me the other day 
in Nashville ; “ It is a curious fact that though there is no express authority tlnuad'or 
in any constitution or statute in the land, the lawy<‘rs have always been the in bus 
of tills nation.’' VVe ejicak of our (Constitution as the Avise organic instrument under 
whoso provisions the nation has moved on to strength and glory, hut that Constitii- 
lion was the handiwork of lawyers. They Irarued it, and they have interpreted it. 
Think how wo should lia\ o drifted and what a helpless mass of peojdc we should 
have been AA'ithont its grants, limitations, and distributions of ]>owcr. And, in a. 
geaieral way, the same may bo said of every State constitution and of every statute. 
It is the brain of the lawyer wliieh fashions them, and bis brain that applies and 
makes them HRetiil. As a giuioral rule, made more eonspicnons even hy tlio few bril- 
liant cxo<ii>iionM, the lawyer lias been tlio legislator, the judge, and the cxeeutiv(‘. 

The imwer wliieh alone ])ermanentl\ controls and lifts upward is brain jiower, and 
brain power ajiplied in such a Avny and to such forces as regulate life in its daily 
action. Leadershi]>, Iiowever, does not att(in<l on the nuTo namo of lawj er. It will 
coiilinui' in him and heccune more or less ]»olcnt as his cayiaeity therefor improves or 
vanes, aeeordiiig to liis increasing or Ics.’^ening iitness lor interjireting the rnh's of 
human couduet and directing the movements of sociiTy. 'riiero is no pJiysical force 
to compel his supremacy, lie has no inherited riglit, and ho must always st.'md 
intellect nally in front if lu' Avonld lead. C'ivilization lifts all men ii]>. The school- 
room places (‘aidi man on a higher level than his fatln^r oeiuipied. Knowledge is not 
only more wisely distrihnied. but also moving on a higlu'r plane. And the lawyiu* 
of the future, to eontiuno the lcad(?r must be a wiser man tlian the lawyer of the 
])ast or ]>resei)t. 

The tliongbt of some is to dispossess the lawyer by giving to eaeli man a knoAvl- 
edgo of the. rules of law, and you will lind on many bookshelves smli volumes as 
these; E\ ery iSlaii His Own kawyev, ’riie Businos.s Plan’s (iuide — books ainuMi to))la(‘o 
before all men the eommon rules for inbu j^reting and controlling business trausne- 
tioiis. Some fancy that Avith this dillusit)!! of knowledge the need for the laAvyer 
will cease. "I'hey who indulgo in such fancy forget the fact that the many never 
kee]> ])ace Avith the few, that social and bnsim‘ss relations become more C(>m]>licated 
as civili/.ation adv'ances, and that Avith the eoiu])lexity of those relations conies a 
iaiilti[)licily of rules and biAvs beyond the reach of the ordinarv education of the 
man.v. Then*, is ns much ditVcrcnci*. betwe en tlio few ]u‘iTniti\e rules that controlled 
t^ocii ty in its <‘aily stages of develojnnent and those which are now required for the 
nuniagcmcut of its great and iut<’rlaced interests, as tln re is between the hatc het, 
thi> saAv, and other ordinary tools of the ear]»cnter, and the marvelous and intricate 
nnudjiiu'ry of our great iiiannfaeturing establisliments. It may require but little 
liim*. and cUbrt to learn bow' to use a ]>lane or a bandsaAv, but to construct and keep 
iji motion and order all the iiiA'olvcd machinery of a great niannfaetnring ostablish- 
luent recjuires years of ]>atient study and e.areful attention, 8o it may bo that a 
kti 1() knowledge Avill enable one to go into a priinitivo society and .‘id\ isc as to the 
rub M of law^ controlling its foAv transactions, hut he Avho Avould stand in one of our 
great commercial cities as a poAver and a leader, advising and directing all its multi- 
form alfairs, must be a man of superior kiioAvb'dgc and large Avisdom, 

o hear many suggestions to-day as to the means necessary to make the Iuav kce]> 
pace, Avith the needs of advancing society. Law reform is a great cry. Simplicity 
in mode of procedure is thought by some to be the one thing needful. Far he it 
from me to belittle this demand. I do not AAmiider that the biAvyer fell into disrepute 
when the highest effort seemed to ho put forth in solving mere questions of jileading 
and practice, Ayhcu the pride of the law’yer Ava.s in tripping his cuh ersary through a 
mere technicality, and Avhen the outcome of too many a laAA’^siiifc was not the deter- 
mination ol the relative rights of the litigants, hut sinqdy how' inuirly the pleadings 
on tUe one side or the other conformed to a technical ainl arbitrary systmn. (Tiief 
^ 1 ^ writing of his professional experience, says: “In that day strict and 

o teounical pleading Avas the pride of the bar, and I might also say of the court. 
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Ai)d every disputed suit was a trial of skill iu pleading between counsel, and a vic- 
tory achieved in. that mode was much more valued than one obtained on the merits 
of the case.^' I am glad that law reformers have swung ponderous blows against 
the common-law system of pleading and practice, and are striving to give the utmost 
simplicity to modes of procedure. Once in a while we see one of those technical 
devotees of ancient ways, whose delight is simply in the maneuvers of the court 
room. I remember one, who, employed to defend a chanceri’" suit, w(5aried the court 
by tlie multitude of bis dilatory, evasive, and technical pleas and motions. Finally, 
the judge, in his impatience, said to him, Why do you take up my time with these 
frivolous and technical matters; why do yon not come to the merits of the case at 
once f” And his rejily, which illustrates so well the spirit of the old practitioners, was, 
^‘The moment I get to the merits of the case I lose all interest in it.” No thoughtful 
man can doubt that simplicity in modes of procedure is of the utmost importaneo. 
The mere tools the profession should be easily handled. Writing a pleading, 
or any other document, in a dead language is not the l>est evidence of the highest 
practical learning, or the greatest capacity. And it is to the credit of our profession 
that its members are rapidly coming to appreciate this truth; to realize that mere 
form is of trifling moment, ainl that substance of right and justice is the one thing 
to bo striven for. Ood speed the day when a victory won by a trick shall ruin the 
lawyer who wins it. 

Again, another demand is for more speed in tlic dispatch of litigation. A slow 
proc(*dure, with free right of appeal from court to court and abninlant license of 
indirec^t collateral attack, was barely tolerable when life itself moved slowly, when 
busiui'ss transactions were few, when travel was by canal boat or stage coach, when 
the mail was weekly or at In^st triweekly, and when leisure was abundant. The 
pure gold of truth and Justice* was finally sei^arated, It is said, after being sifted 
through many judicial sieves. ^Marudyce r. .Jarndyce” expressed even tli<*u the con- 
tempt of thoughtful minds. The law’s delay became*, provcrhial. Now, wlieui travel 
is by ste'ani, and correspondein'c by electricity, W'hen business transactions challenge 
the seconds in their flight, wiieii men grow rich or poor in a fortnight, and all life 
moves in tlm hot haste of a Kansas cyclone, something must bo done tei bring the 
moveniients of the courts into harmony with the speed of other things. It is not 
strange tliat business men are compelling tlie memtiers of their various (iomraercial 
bodies to settle their controversies through committees rather than by lawsuits. 
I^awyers are proverbially conservative, and they do not change their habits or 
notions as easily or as quickly as some miglit wish. Precedent is an awful tyrant in 
our })rofe8siou. What has been is to many the sacred law of wlmt must bo, and an 
iconoclast on the bench is a sacrilegious judicial monster. P.ven 1liat tribunal of the 
nine black gowns glories iu the past, and follows in its traditions, and the agonizing 
cry of the despondent dissenter, even in the income-tax case, is that fitatr deems is 
being stabbed in the house of its friends. Et tu, lUute! When the court bad little 
to de, the Justices were wont to sjiend the morning hours of eacli Monday in reading 
at length what they had written during the prior weeks. What has been must be, 
and so, although the great stress of accumulating liusiness demands every hour, the 
customs of the past still largely eoiitr<d. Someone has denounced iu language too 
strong for me to quote the waste of time in reading to an audiences of 100 or so that 
which is the interpretation of tlie law for 70,000,000 of ]>eo])le, who learn what has 
been decided not from the lips of the justices but from the pages of the press. And, 
I may add, the acoustic jiropertics of tho court room arc so imperfect, and the voices 
of the justices generally so low, that 8carc(*ly half tho scanty audience hear what is 
said. And wlicn one s})caks so that all in the room <lo chance to hear, the press (lis- 
patches announce to the world that the audible justice has made a stump speech 
from the bench. Rut ‘^great is Diana of the Ephesians,” and so for about the 
space of two hours” every Monday morning the reading must go on. 

Yet speed of itself may he more of a vice than a virtue. Important questions are 
not rightly decided unless fully considered, and the administration of justice would 
soon be pronounced a mo(*kery if first impressions controlled every case. But greater 
expedition can he obtained without detracting from fullest examination and consid- 
eration. Shorten the time of process. Curtail the right of continuance. When once 
a case has been commenced deny to every other court the right to iuterfere, or take 
jurisdiction of any matter that can he brought by either party into the pending 
litigation. Limit tlie right of review. Terminate all review in one appellate court. 
Reverse the rule of decision in appellate courts, and instead of assuming that injury 
was done if error is shown, require the party complaining of a judgment or decree 
to show aftirmatively not merely that some error was committed in the trial court, 
but also that if that error had not been committed the result must necessarily have 
been different. It may be said that this would make reversals difficult to obtain. 
They should be difficult. The end of litigation should bo almost always in tlie trial 
court. Business men understand that it is best that the decisions of their commit- 
tees of arbitration should be final and without any review; while some of our 
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profession seoiu to think that justice is more likely to he secured if hy repeated reviews 
in successive courts, even to the hi^rhebt in the nation, the fees of counsel can b© 
ma<le to ecpial if not exceed the amount in controversy between the clients. In 
criminal cases thert^ should be no appeal. I say it with reluctance, hut the truth is 
that you may trust a jury to do Justice to the accused with more safety than you can 
au .appellate court to secure i)rotectioii to the public by the speedy j>uuisbment of a 
criminal. To fj^uard against any possible wrong to an acciiHod, a board of review 
aii<l pardons might bo created wdth poAver to set aside a conviction or re<lnce th© 
punishment, if on the full record it appears not that a technical error has been com- 
mitted, hut that the defendant is not guilty, or has hoeu excessively punished. 

'Idle truth of it is, brethren, in our desire to perfect a system of administration, 
one whi< h shall finally extract from <*onfuse<l iiiaHses of facts and fictions the ahso- 
Into and ultimato verities, wo forgcjt that tardy justice is oftmi gross injustice. AV© 
an' putting too lieavy burdens on our clients, as well as exhausting the luitience of 
the public! Better an occasional hlunder on Ihe jiart of a jury or a justice of the 
]a')aco, than tin* habit of jirotracted litigation. 

riic idea of homo rule and local self-governineni is growing in favor. Thoughtful 
men more ainl more see that the wise thing is to cast upon each community full 
reH])onsi1)ility for the management of its local allairs, and that the great danger to 
fret^ goveriimeiit is in the centralization of power. Is it notin line with this thought 
tli.'it as far JiH possililo the final settlement of all controversies which are in them- 
s<dves lo('al shall he hy the inimediale friends and neighbors of tlio litigants f Was 
not that the underlying thought of tine jury as lirst established? And while we 
boast that the jury system is the groat bulwark of our liberties, are we not in dan- 
ger of uudormiuing its strength ainl impairing its influence hy the freedom of up])eal8f 
Is not tin' implication tliercin t hat Ihe jury an<l the trial judge can not ho trusied, 
and is not the sense of responsi)>ility taken away from both when they understand 
that no matti'r svhat they may deeido some superior and 8 U|)[) 08 edly wiser tribunal 
is going to r(5vio\v all their decisions and correct wdiatever of mistake they may 
ma Ke? 

\\h* boast of the educating inlluence of the ballot box, and say that only as each 
citizen realizes that the resjamsibiiities of government rest upon him is possible Ih© 
dfvtdopmcnt of a jieriVct system of p«»pular govcrnmmit. Is it not also Iriio that the 
jury room has its educating inilueuce, and (hat wc ought so to adjust our system of 
jurisiirudmice that eu<’h juror shall come to feel tliat the responsibility for the admin- 
istration of jusiict^ rests largidy upon him i 

But whatever of ln‘l]> may la* in these suggosti^d reforms, they are im|)otont of 
tlicmstdvcs to crteilo thelcailer. They arc simply a matter of machinery, ddie ])ower 
must h<‘ in the man. The lawyer must he lilti'd to lead. For that a thorough edu- 
cation is necessary. And so 1 come to the thought which I wish to impress upon 
you; and timt is, if onr profession is to maintain its })romiueuce, if it is going t(» 
continue the great profession, that whiidi leails ami din'cts the movements of society, 
a longer course of preparatory study must bo required. A better education is the 
great need ami the most important reform. Idio door of admission to the bar must 
swing on reluctant hinges, and onl> lie hr perniitte*! to pass tliroiigh wdio lias hy 
continued and patient study iitted himself for the work of a safe counselor ami the 
plare of a b'ader. 

1 do not ])ro]>ose to discuss the ditferent methods of legal educatiou, or compare the 
hiw school with th(‘ ollice, the case with the text-hook. These are (juestious which 
others can and doubtless will discuss with far more ability and with thc'- bonelit of a 
larger exjierience. That which lavish alone to emphasize is the need of securing in 
some way to everyone admitted to practice the beuclit of a preparation therefor far 
surjjfiHsin^ that Avhich most young lawyers now enjoy. 1 speak with the^ iitiuost 
ficedom, lor I did that which I now comieuiii, I hastened throiigli my legal studios 
and '\^a8 hy the diploma of a law school and a certiticate from a court decTared fit to 
adv!so as to all rights and liabilities, and to carry on any litigation before 1 was <d<i 
enough to h© intrusted with the right to vote. I appreciated the mistake when 1 
attenqitod to practice, and 1 fear some of inv clients became eciuallv aware of the 
fact. 

But why is a higher education to-day the special need of the profession ? Bm anse, 
hrst, the law is a more intrii ate and difficult scieuci* than heretofor«‘. The verv 
complexities of our civilization and the multiform directions of human enterprise 
a ve not only increased the unnibor, hut have also given greater variety to the rules 
controlling He who would become qualified to counsel and 

guide must therefore have a larger legal lore, and that is only ojitained by a more 
r training. While it is true that the )>ractice of the law is liecom- 

etc ^ specialties, and we have the insurance law^ or, the railroad lawyer, 

inan can become a successful siiecialist without a general knowledge of 
lulcs obtaining in other departments than his own. 

El) 05 40^ 
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Ilf'causc, Re€ontl, to preserve tlio coiifidenco of the conmonnity in tlio ])rof(‘Sfii<)ii, 
oa«'li member must be (iiialiiu'sd for the higher deiiinuds now mndo upon it. When 
society perceives that the great mimber are but slightly etliiciited, how soon will the 
lawyer fall into disrepute. He will be only the object of the sneer of the cynic and 
tlic iaugh of the wit. He will be thrown from his position of leader, and no longer 
sought after, resi>ected, or folloAved. 

Because, third, his mistahes are freighted with greater possibilities of injury. 
When business Iransaetlons are nothing more than an occasional barter of a chattel, 
or a simple contract for labor, a mistake works but little injury, and only to a few. 
But wben they involve the great railroad and commercijil dealings, so coinmon t()-day, 
a mistake may bo fruitful of large and wddesjwead ruin. 8o tlie responsibilities 
wliicli rest ni>on ns are greater tlian ever before, and we must rise to the ](;vi;l of 
those responsibilities, )r both we and the society we attempt to lead will sutler. 

Because, fourth, society each day of its advancing civihz.atioii needs and demands 
a wiser leadership. The welfare of humanity rests not on what has Ixicn acef)nj- 
]>liHlie(l, but on the slc])8 forward which it takes. If tlios(' 6tei)8 are wisely advised 
and prud<uitly taken, then we may contidently look for the eoining in of the day of 
which ])oetsliave sung, and w hich prophets have foretold, wlnui xxuice and righteous- 
ness shall lill the earth. While, on the other hand, if illy advised and rashly tiihen, 
progress ceases and society resolves itself again into tlie anarchy and chaos iVorn 
whicli it has so slowly arisen. It has often be<‘n said that a i;oinmnuity is no better 
than its loaders, and while there may be teini>oraTy excey)tions, tlmt is certainly th(^ 
general rule, if 5ve Avoiild have a steady advance in social order we must ha\ 
an e(inally constant advance in the character and accomplishments of the lawxers, 
its b'aders. 

1 Icuow Unit more education is not all-sutlicdent. There must be a man to be edu- 
cated. It is an obi saying that you can not make a silk puise out ol‘ tlie caudal 
appendage of the female swine. No more will any amount of study and training 
pour legal lore into some eraninms or give that rare and hb'ssed gift, common sense, 
l^till Hint does not ])r(>ve tliat there is no need of education. Henry Ward l>eech(*r 
once sai<l that dress docs not make tlio man, but when the man is madi' lie looks a 
great deal hetter dresse<l up. ir^o wliiJe more stiufy will not sujijdy tli<‘ lack of iegjiJ 
C€a])acity, given one capable of ]>ecoming a lawyer, and a tliorough education will 
plac(^ him in tlic iront. 

The strength of an army is not in its luimhors, but in its discipline and training. 
Cortez, with a, handl'nl, rode through thousands of opposing M(‘xi<'ans and entered 
the capital city in triumph. Japan’s dirtci))lined troops saw scarexd}' anything else 
than the hacks of the lb;eing Chinese, and the nio.st nuinerons peoj)l<s on th(‘ face of 
the earth were conquered within a few w(*cks. So it is with onr ])rofesHion. Its 
power lies not in the mere niiml>er of its members, hnt in their learning and capacity. 
A singh* true and noble lawyer is strength and glory, vvhihi a thousand pettifoggers 
are weakness and shame. In our late war, with its millions of volunteer soldiers, 
W'ho became the victorious leaders? The train(Ml students of military sciemax Thc'ir 
education had fitted them to lead. The great movements of ci\ iJized society npAvard 
are si niggles, though not wars. Who can h;ad in tho-e moveineiits? Mainly tlie 
trained lawyers, they whoso long study of Innnan rights and obligations (uiables th(?m 
to place before each individual the limits of action, and to guide into patlis of life 
and conduct, which are ways of pleasantness and jniths of jicaco, and so the pallis 
through which civilization moves oii and n]>. 

It may be objected that if the course of study is extended and th(^ conditions of 
admission to the bar increased a great many Avill ho dcleiTod from enlfTing tin*- ]»ro- 
fossion. A perfect answer is that a grc.-it many ought to he deterred. A growing 
mnhitndo is crowding in who are not lit to lie lawyers, who disgrace the profession 
after they are in it, wlio in a scramble after a livelihcKxl are debasing the nolilcst of 
professions into the iiioanest of avocations, who instead of being leaders and lookml 
lip to for advice and guidance, are despised as the Jiangora-on of police courts and 
the iiibblers after crumbs which a <log ought to he ashamed to touch. Even of those 
who-would love to keep np the dignity of the jirofession many iiiid no adequate com- 
pensation from the practice, and so mingle with it dealing in insurance, real estate, 
and kindred jiiatters, to eke out the living the law does not furnish. It would he a. 
blessing to the profession, and to the coinuimiity as well, if some Noachian deluge 
w ould engulf half of those "VvIuj have a license to practice. Webster’s reply to the 
question whether the profession was not crowded was that the lirst story w^as full, 
but that there w as plenty ol' room in tlie second. Wo sliould see to it that there bo 
no lirst story, and that only second-story lawyers bo found on our rolls. 

It is said tliat some of the noblest of onr members would be shut out from the law 
and turned into other pursuits. If a four years’ course of study had been rociuired 
would Abraham Lincoln Imve become a lawyer? My re]>ly is two-fold. First, sel- 
dom would any one capable of becoming a hero of tlie bar bo turned away. Olista- 
cles only stimulate the elfurts of such men. ’fhey work their way uj) in spite of all 
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difficulties. They ffloiy in tlioir ability to overcome nil oyjposition. Secondly, if 
perchance someone ■worthy of a place on our rolls should bo kept away there \vill 
bo plenty loft. The general level of professional etauding should not be lowered for 
fear some single chieftain is m'ver foniul. 

Finally, it is objected that the higli standard should not be insisted upon, because 
in our hamlets and smaller villages there is room for very ordinary lawyers. This 
is a mistake. There is no ])lacd anywhere on the face of the earth for a ch(‘a]> 
lawyer. It is true that in a village there maybe but little business, true that many 
transactions are of such a simple character that a limiied knowledge of the, law will 
gnid(‘ one safely through them; but it is also true tliat the relations between the 
villages and the great business cities are becoming more and more intimate, and are 
siudi that often the highest h'gal lore is roiiuired to prox)er]y advise the <lwelIcrH iii 
the former as to their rights, duties, and liabilities, and so the la-wyer in the village 
must he ([ualitied to meet the lawyer in the city on (Mjual terms. Further, he will 
represemt the village in the legislature, and he should be able to make that village 
a ])ower in the legislation of the Stale. There should be a general lifting up of the 
profession, so that all its incinhers everywhere he ie<*ogiuzed as leaders. 

The liual x^cace of the world will be wrought out through our x^rofession. 1 know 
the x)oet sings of the day 

Whoa tli<5 w.'ir dnini iliroh.s no longer mifl tie' l)aMlo Ibiga art' furled 

Ju (htt i>Hiliam(uU- of man, the lederatiou et* tho NV{»rl<l. 

i>ufc tin’s ])oet is mistak<'n. The legislator will not bring the <lny of universal 
])cace, d'licre will never b(^ one gr(‘at parliament, one fede ral ro})iiblic eiiibj acing 
all race’s and ruling tlio world, 'i'lio law of race indivieluality, with its conseejucnt 
dilfeu'cnces and autagoiiisuis, cjiu not be overcome. Uaul anel Teuton. Slav and 
Saxon will m^ve'r become one*, ])eox)lo. Illooel is thicker than wateu', llecansc indi- 
vielnals of theses varioel rae.'es come to this new land of ours, anel dwelling as neigh- 
bors are slowly moving toward one liomogeneoiis p(M*[)le, it docs not follow theit the 
l;nv of race 'will eve r be*, forgotten or ignored in tlui native*, land. The vision ot'onei 
great natie)n wdtb a, singl(^ ])arliame*nt is only a poetks elream. Ihit the) l.a.wye*!' will 
work out tli(' linal peace and bring in the ghid tlay when the s])(‘ar sliall he turru’d 
into a x>b»wsinire and tlic sword into a. pruning hook, jinel nations shall learn war no 
more'. In <*aeh separate nation as it advances in civilization more and more eire 
ditfercnces sedtled and rights aeljusteel hy tho law'yer anel the judge, ratlicr than l)y 
the piste)] and howie. knife; so, as thoAvorbl advain-esin eivilization, will ditle.r('ne’e*s 
bctweeii n;itie)ns be in like manne'r settled. Ar])itrations are growing in favor, ami 
inte'rnational courts will soon lee a ])art of the eominoii life of the world. 1 kiieiw 
the time may 8e.‘e?m far distant when any such e ourt shall come into existence. It 
will he witness te> a gre'at !\dvance in civilization, and yet within the last fortnight 
I ha\ e seen it stated in tine ])aperR that the French Assoinldy has unanimously yeassed 
a. resolution looking to the establishment of soun* tribunal of arbitration to settle 
all dilferi’nees that jnay in tho future arise betw'een that nation and this eouiitiy. 
'file world is becoming familiar with international arbitrations and the settlement 
of <lis])ntes thereby ; and cv(*ry suecesslul arbitration is hut a harbinger of the day 
wIk'u all disy)ntes l)etweeii nations shall he settled in courts of*])eace and not by the 
roar of cannon and waste of blood. 

When in youth I studied the struetun* of our government, I looked ■with n'we and 
reverence ny>on the Supreme Court of the I’niteii States, a tribunal takirig no 
cognizance of the minor disputes between individnaks within the several States, hut 
sitt ing in jiidgmenti ny)on tlu’ weiglititM' eont roversies Ix'twoen States ami citizens 
thereof, ;iiid determining the rights and liahili ties of States to each other ami to 
eitiztms. 1 thought of ilie sole, mu sense of resyioiisihility which must rest uynui each 
justice thereof as ho came to the decision of every case. I'lie years have brought 
me to a ytlace on that bench. With a profouuder reverence and a y^crsonal sense of 
resjxuisibillty I now look upon that court and its work, and I wujuld that every 
judgment it pronounces should be wrought out Avith such wdsdom as tlirongh the 
long stretch of coming years to stand the supremest test. 

Does it tell of the < oming on of second eliildhood, or is it proof of a groAving eou- 
•fidence in man and his eayiacity for self control that 1 now look Avith the lull assur- 
ance of faith to tho daAvning of a day Avhen some great international court shall 
come into being, whose judgments, touching no questions hetAAU’cn individuals, 
shall determine all controversies hotAAmeii nations, and by such determinations hid 
the Avorld’s farewell lo tho soldier? IJnt hy Avliom shall such a tribunal be estab- 
lished, and who is to sit Iberein and render the judgments av hi eb shall command 
siicli eonlideneo and rosy)ect that AAdlling obedience thereto be yielded by all ? Out 
of the rich brain of oiir yirofession shall be Avrougbt the forju Jind structure of that 
court, its fashion and its glory, and the laAvyors shall be tin* judges tln*ieof. 

8t) believing, let ns all strive to lift the standard of luofessioual eharaeter and 
acquirements so that no one shall ever think of eballenging uur y>lac(i in the front. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

MEDICAL BCnOOJ.S OF THE UNITED STATES.’ 


Tho Report of tlio (U^mmissionor of Education for 1892-03 (pp. 601-013) contains 
n summary of a report on medical education in tlic United States liy Dr. Marcel 
Jtaudouin, delegate from the Froucli Governmuiit to the Chicago Exposition and 
s]ic(‘ially commissionetl to study the systmri of medical instruction, (umditions of 
proh'SHional life, etc., in our country. Dr. Daudoniu visited the chief medical 
schools, hospitals, ida'., of tho country, and his report contains, in addition to the 
summary relerred to, extended <Ic8criptions <d‘ individual institutions. I'o ii’pro- 
diice these in full would reijuire more space than can he allowed for the subject, Init 
it seems desirable to ]>re8ent at least extra e,ts rehitin<j!; totyjiii al schools and in a h’W 
instances even to give in full Dr. Baiulouin’s account of individual institutions. 

.lOHNS HOPKINS I'NIVEHSirV. 

‘‘ Of this university for higher si'icntitic education,'' says Dr. Baiidouin, “it is 
ncci^ssary to give more than simjile mention. li<u-e, liowever, J can only describe its 
magniheent institute of ]diyHiv*N, tho largi'st in the United (States, directed hy Prof. 
Henry A. liowland; its (diemical hiboiatories, whidi JVof. Ira Ivcmsen courteously 
b1io\v(mI me, aiul its geological collections (so important ordinarily in all tlie large 
AiiHulcan uni viTsitics on account of tlu’ dcselopment given to studies rdalive to the 
mineral wealth of an almost virgin soil)- Apjiarmitly the chief purjiose of this 
un!\ ('r.sity is th(‘. training of engineers (mining, meelianieal, ete. ), and siiecialisls in 
ehemistry, but it is also eehdirated for the works of ]>ure seience Avhiih com(> from its 
la)>orato]*ies. llcu’c aie to he found men of uiidouhted ability ; lierc ares illustrious 
mathematicians, savants of the higln^st order, whom rival uni vm'sities seek as }>ro- 
fessors. 3’his is, in faet, oiu^ of the priiieipal (uuiters of higher edm ation in North 
Annriea and would well rejiay close study. D ditlers essentially from our Fieneh 
faculties ami also from the German universities. 

“In 1889 the Medical Weekly stated that the medical department of Johns 
kiiis Ibnversity, anuoumuMl ]>reiuatiircl y, was not in actual operation, hut 1 w.as 
informed that the medical faculty of tliefainous univi rsity of IJaltimoro would o]>eu 
its doors in October, 1893. 'fhis d(']>artincnt will, without doubt, haAc; the same 
im])ortauee as tlie other faeulties of this institution, and lias promise ol' a brilliant 
t'uture. In the hospital I am about to ileserilu^ tiiis school will ]) 08 sessliuo apjmiiit- 
ments, and since the (uilt i va t ion of jmre sideuce is not negh'cted in this intellect lud 
(iMiter it (am not fail to draw tln^ most. distinguislnMl professors to its circle. Those 
men who liave already taken the C(»urse of study at the hospital and who will eer- 
taiuly form a part of the iiersounel of its future faculty arc meu well kuowu iu the 
intellectual worl^. 

JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAI.. 

“This ho.spital is a.s well known iu tho medical as is the university of tlie same 
name in the scientihc world, but, Judging from its register, few Frenchmen have 
visited it. I kiioiv of only one hoS])ital in Europe, the Urban Sjiital at Jlerliu, that 
can at all compare with this one founded hy Johns Hopkins. Oiir French liospitals 
arc built on a very dilferoiit plan, which their antiquity readily explains. Thosci that 
have been recently constructed, wlietlier at Paris or iu the provinces, may he as 
good and as interesting as the two mentioned, hut certainly they do not eoniparo 
with them cither in extent or in iierfect hygienic resources, or in the perfe<9., har- 
monious arraugemeut of all the parts. One who has not seen these two hospitals 
(which, he it said, admit only 300 or 400 patients, while Tenon at Paris admits double 


'From rojiort of I)r. Mnrcol B.'iudouiTi, (h'legiiie from the FreiU’h(Tt»vcrnmeiit lo Hie Chiciigo E>c]>o- 
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that iiuiiiber) can not form an id<?a of the results "svliieh may be attained at this a^e 
of Iho world in the construction of a f^rcat hospital when the resources are unlimited. 

“The Johns Hopkins Hospital, like the university, was built from funds loft by 
Johns Hopkins, a merchant of llaltinioro. Many plans for this institute were Bub- 
niitted to the exeentivo committee, both hy physicians and architects, })nt that 
accc]>ted is duo to Dr. John 8. Hillings, wdioso name I have already had occasion to 
mention. In order to perfect his designs Dr. Billings si)ent several years in Em oiio, 
and visited tlio i)riiici])al hospitals of France and (lennany. From these studies 
resulted plans so admirable that they were adopted without opposition. The immense 
buildings intended for tlioso attacked by acute diseases are situated on a point of 
land elevated above the city. They comprise numerous sojiarate pavilions divided 
into throe grand sections— medicine, siirgeiy, and gynecology. There is no section 
of accouchement. 'J'liese departments are each under a pliysieian in chief. The 
hos])ital is free to patients resident of Baltimore and its environs, and to tliose vic- 
tims of accid(‘nts who are natives of IMarylaud. J’here are also separate pay wards 
for men and for women, and common wards wlnue all patients may he admitted wJio 
are not able to ])ay the usual charges ol* $5 a week. 

“Then* are also laboratories of bacteriology aud pathologic anatomy admirably 
equipped (pertaining to the Kcliool of medicine), an excellent di8])eiisary, and a ti'ain- 
ing school for nurses with a nursc's’ home. 

“Ido not intend to givclnro a full description of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, which 
was linished only in 1881), nor to enter into all the details of its work. Those avIio 
desire more particular technical information will read with greater jirolit the mag- 
iiitieeut publication of Dr. Billings. 1 ])Teier to dwell only on such parts as I have 
seen myself, ami of which my laqiort will naturally lie shorter aud less minute. 

“17/c ‘irards . — jNIy first visit Avas to the surgical dejiaiimcut, which oeeujiics a 
BCjiarato and apx>ointed division. As I have sai<l hefon*, the v .ards are small and 

accommodate eaeh only about a do/eii beds. Tlie larg<‘st ward is circular, or, rather, 
octagonal, a form Avhieh more than any other facilitates a constant watch on the 
Xiatients, 

“I noticed here portable seveems of pine wood whi(‘h are used to sejiaraie the hods 
of the ])atientH during an oiieration oi’Avhile a iiainful wound is dressed. Sometimes 
three of those screens are used, forming a sort of box, and llins mucli agony is kept 
from tlio sight of the patients. Some surgical operations whi(di I witnessed inter- 
eHt<*d mo ninch, tAvo in i>articular. A large aneurism of the aorta, and especially an 
operation at Avhich, in tlie conrsii of a hysterectomy, llie nret(*r Avas cut, and at 
Avhieh Dr. HoAvard A, ICclly, xirofi^ssor of gynecology, successfully elVected a suture 
of that conduit by means of a lateral anastomosis. 

“ Certain usages Avhich I bad neAHT seen in Enropcsnrprised me; for instance, the 
custom of taking tlie lein])erature in the month liy means of a Axry convenient little 
thermometer. This instrument is xilaeed in the buccal cavity, and the lix>s ol’ the 
Xiatieut tightly closed for a I’cav moments. In tliis way results are obtained eompa- 
rablo to those obtained hy taking the temperature at the rectum and vagina. Tliis 
method is a little less exact; as it is rapid it is ciniiloyed in ordinary eases or Avliore 
time X)resses. When the malady is serious recourse is Jiad to the rectal teinjicratiirc. 
Contagion is easily avoided by AA^ashing thesii little* instruments in aiitisepties. The 
wards for the sick deserA c more tliaii jaassing mention, but 1 can only touch ux>ou 
their irrexiroachablo cleanliness, upon the care Avith Avliieh all Jiygieiiic proeantions 
are observed, upon the use of the telephone, (he little libraries, tiie tiowering plants, 
the a<]iiariniiis, and the cages of birds. I must emphasize the imxiortance and r<‘gu- 
larity of the services rendered hy the American nurses Avho occnjiy the same i^osition 
as the ‘ iiitiriiiii‘res^ and ‘siirveillaiits’ of our own liosiiitals. 

“ The nurses . — There arc (50 nurses at Johns Hopkins Hosxiital, Avhoso shining Avhite 
nniforms, delicate manners, good nature, rc.spect for tlie sick, and x>i'nfes8ional 
knoAvledgc aroused in mo a most lively interest. If the reader AviU hear in mind 
that I am a momlxw of the corps of instruction in a training school for nurses con- 
nected with a similar hosjutal in ]*aris he will easily comx>rchend how iiaiuful AA'ero 
the comparisons which avctc forced njion me. 

‘‘The comparison that I made between the uncertain remnnoratiou of Frenidi lay 
nurses and the liberal salaries received by American nursi s, especially those (if 
Johns Hopkins Hosxiital, and also hetAveeii tlio intellectual culture of the tAvo, is not 
fa Adorable to the Frencih. 

“ The Nurses^ Homo of Johns Hopkins Hospital is superb, in reality a little hotel, 
almost a iia1a<re, Avhose soft carjiets and Avhite marble staircase art^ in strong con- 
trast with the ragged straAv matting aud Avoodon ladders of th<} dormitories of the 
Piti^'* or of the Baliiedriere. This building is four stories bigh. The basement con- 
tains a dining room which Avill accommodate 40 persons, a pantry, four storerooms, 
a study hall, a lecture room, bathrooms, water-closets, and an elevator, besides a 
kitchen Avhere the nurses have x>ractical lessons in cookery. 

“The lirst story opens from a largo liall on a terraced Avalk. It contains a xiarlor 
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for tlio nurses, two rooms for tbo superintondent, a library, six rooms for tbo head 
nux'ses, two others for sick nurses, and water-closets and batlxrooius. This story is 
reserved for the graduate nurses. 

The second and third stories are identical and have sev.enteen rooms heated hy 
steam (a maxiner of heating very common in America), four rooms with fireplaeeH for 
sit’k jiurses, a laundry, and bathrooms and winter- closets. As a matter of Kinn>le 
infoniiation I believe it useful todescribe the nurses’ ixarl or, which is furnished w ith 
a view to comfort rather than luxury. This room is heated by hot water although 
one of its fewluxiiries is a fireplace, ararity in modern American houses. The w axed 
floor is covered with soft rugs ; casy’^ wicker chairs, stuffed chairs, and the traditional 
rocking chair of America sup^dy inviting seats. The clean white walls are hari' of 
pictures and the windows are without <*urtains or draperies. I will add only oih'. 
word more. AVe not only have nothing in Franco to he compared with ijistitiitio-ns 
of tliis kind in the United States, Init there is nothing in our country which can 
truly he called an autonomous and com])lete lay school for nurses. AA’hat has licen 
done at Paris can not b(3 compared with the institutions of tliis sort in the United 
States. 

‘^J'ho new hall for surgical operations is reserved for tln^ practice of gynecology 
and surgery, and is profusely lighted liy electricity. 

“The surgical amjihitheater, in the form of a half circle, is provided with rows of 
seats rising one above anofber. At the rear is tbe entrance for students. Not far 
from this room is a smaller room for o]>cra1ions on the wounded, or }>aticuts Tc(]uir- 
ing antiseptics. This is lighted from the two sides, ivhilc the large hall rec eives its 
light from above. 

“At the outer edge of the hall is an anesthetic room, which serves for both o])eiat- 
ing rooms, an arrangement somowdiat ohjectionahle. There is a dark room for oph- 
thalmology, a room for the surgeon, a room for watchers, a room for those wlio have 
undm'gone an operation, and a small hall for th<‘. sick. Situated at the side of the 
office through which all the wounded must bo brought who rmiiiire iinmediate opera- 
tion is a bathroom and a room for gynecological examinations. The woundi'd do 
not enter the operating room by the- same i>assage as the liospital ])atientH, and the 
students have still another entrance. T pass over the dispensary building (a descrii;- 
tion of wliieh would greatly aslonisb French physicians), to say a word about the 
isolating ward. In the basement of Ibis building are tlie usual arraugemeiits lor 
heating, and from the roof project the usual ventilating chimneys. So nnmerons are 
these that one could W(*ll descrihe tlie Johns Jlopkius Hospital as (he hospital of 
little chimneys and Jiot-water coils. 

^^Abov^e the baseineut there is a single st.ory a little more than 10 meters in height. 
It contains twenty alcoves which o])ou on a central hall. A single bed is in eacli. 
In tbre(5 of* tbe alcoves tbe tloor is perforated in order to insure ]>(‘rf(H't cleanliness 
and to admit extra licat from the <*oilR immediatedy bciunitb. There are also 1 wo 
rooms for nurses, with two beds in each room, a laundry, a liathroom, and a siiecial 
kitchen. 

“//ca/bi|/ and reniilalion . — 1 can not say enough in praise of the system of ventila- 
tion and heating which lias boon adopted by l>r. liillings. 1 should certainly fail in 
my <luty if I did not make special mention of this f(‘atnre, which distinguishes Johns 
Hopkins Hospital from all other Americ an hospitals as w ell as from those of Jlurojie. 

— The hasement of this establishment should also he seen in detail. 
H<*re is machinery unlike any to he seen in Franco and w hich can be ecju.alcd only 
in Htu'Jin. Unfortunately ii is impossible to describe it in a few lines. 'Flici efore I 
shall only mention its principal ])ointH. Acoustics tubrs are ]>Jaecd in all lln^ lialls 
and corridors and communicate wntli the ditferent buildings, 'fhe 8e]Kirated build- 
ings are connected by teleidiono w'itli the otlico and tbrough this wTth the city. 
Almost every room is su]>])licd with an cdcctric*, legist or of temjieratuie. 

“Altogcdher this hospital presents ex<|uisite eleanlincvss and admirable, organization 
and is constructed w^ith that view to conveniem e that is met w ith only in a country 
wlicu’e time is money and wdiero in order to W’ork well and ]»rolitably it is necessary 
to work (xuickly. It is a unique hospital which should lie seen and studied.” 

woman’s IMKOICAL COLLKCJK OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

“As everyone knowxs, in America there are several colleges devoted cxelusively to 
women. 1 have examined in all its details the most important of these, Tlie AVoman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, situated iii Philadelphia. It was organized in 
1850, and is the oldest and most celebrated of the existing woman’s colleges. The 
iii*8t college of this class, founded in Boston in 1848, is no longer in existence. 

» K- a- -It ii- X 

“The school of medicine is under tlie direction of a hoard composed of men and 
w^omeu (the latter six in numher). The ]>resident is a Avomaii (Mrs. Mary E. Mun- 
ford), as is also the dean (Mrs. Clara Marshall). There are, besides, teachers, 
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demonstrators, assistants, aiid prosectors, many of wliom arc women. lake most of 
the American nnivcreities, it has a woman Jibrarian. 

The examination for entrance into this college is not difficult. In order to show 
tlte i»lano upon which medical colleges stand I add that the applicants for admission 
are required to know a little orthography, aritlimetic, pliyeics, and Latin (the con- 
jugation of the verbs is sufficient) ; nothing more is required. The professors, evi- 
Vlehtly, are content with very little. In tll(^ United States it is necessary not to ho 
too severe if one intends to liave pupils, a fortiori if they are women. 

(Here follows a synopsis of the curriculum.) 

went through the building, even to the roof, and found that, as in almost all 
American colleges, the dissectiug room was in the toj) story. The room in this case 
is lighted by clectricitv, and each table is supplied with a small light that can be 
moved to accommodate the operator. I wondered at the location of the operating 
room, but it is probably so placed to prevent the odor from getting to all the rooms 
of the building and for freer admission of air into the room.^^ 

(Brief descriptions are also given of a few other rooms.) 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

spite of the importance of Jefferson College, in spite of the relative 6clat, at 
least, of the Woman’s Colb'ge, the place of honor among the medical schools of the 
metro])olis of Pennsylvania must be accorded lothe medical dc])artment of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It is situated some distance from the center of the city, 
on the left bank of the Schuylkill River, not far from the Drcxel Institute. The 
campus of the university covers five squares, on which are located the immense 
buildings sejiarated by grass plats. The first block inclosed by a railing is in the 
form of a trapezoid, oii which stands the college liall of the university; that is to 
say, the offices of the directors and the halls of the faculty of philosophy, of the 
faculty of medicine, the laboratories for dental clinics, tlio library, the mechanical 
laboratories, and the machine shops. Belli nd these are the hospital of the univer- 
sity, the nurses’ home, the maternity hosjutal, and the morgue, with a mortuary 
chapel. A little farther away in a triangular park are the vciterinary hospital, the 
veterinary school, a hospital for dogs, and the school of biology (faculty of natural 
sciences). Uinally, there is in course of coustrncfiou an immense building, which 
■will receive the name of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology. 

^^The school of medicine connected with this university is om^ ol‘ tlio oldest in the 
Uiiit(Ml States and one of the most irnjiortant. Organized in 1705, it conferred its 
first (U])loma in 1708. Ow'ing largely to the influence of Benjamin Fraiikliii and 
William Smith, its early development was rapid. The course of study in this school 
i.s for three years oulyj but most of its professors are uum of groat distinction, and 
some of them, as, for instance, W. White, L. A. Duliriug, J. Ashhurst, .1. 8. Bill- 
ings, and J. Marshall, have a European reputation. The corps of teacbers comprises 
22 professors, 4 assistant professors. 1 demonstrator, 7 teacbers, an<l 20 prosectors and 
instructors in anatomy. The dean, Mr. Marshall, still ipiite a young man, is only an 
assistant professor. The total number of students for the present scholastic year 
(1892-9,‘l) is 847, of whom 1 is French, 1 African, 1 Haitian, 1 Japanese, 2 Germans, 
and 2 natives of the West Indies. It was with great interest that 1 w ent through 
the laboratories of this university, especi.ally the twm for chemistry, each of which 
accommodates more than 200 pupils. The dissecting rooni, like that at the Woman’s 
College, is in the top story, and is lighted hy electricity and supplied with lavatories. 
1 saw also the old mnseum of anatomy, whicli contains one or two curious 8|>ecimcns, 
and the museum of geology, 

Sohool of dentistry . — I was much struck by the location of this department. One 
room is in the low'er story of the chemical laboratory, and is reserved for clinic exer- 
cises and for operations by the pupils. This immense ball contains a succession of 
dentists’ cliairs, in which, at the time of my visit, were seated a large number of 
patients, upon wffiom the students were operating. This dci>artment is, moreover, 
much a})preciated. It has 8 professors, 3 assistant professors, 9 instructors, and 17 
demonstrators. The course of study is for three years. In the years 1892 and 1893 
there were 153 pupils, of whom 72 were in the first year, 60 in the second, 17 in the 
third, and 17 more taking special studies. Among them were 1 French and 2 Ger- 
man pupils. 

^^The operating room is one of the largest I visited in the United States. It 
measures 140 feet long by 40 feet wide. It is lighted from all sides by large bay 
windows. Before each ol these windows, where trie liglit is very strong, is placed a 
Morrison chair and all the instruments necessary in dentistry. The mechanical 
, laboratory has been supplied with all the modern appliances and with electric 
lights. In 1891-92 8,536 persons were treated in the operating room. From this it 
will be seen that the patronage is large and the students active. 


* Since this article was written this school and many others have adopted courses of four years. 
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<^Amoiig the diseases treated are recorded 143 cases of alveolar abscesses and 1,321 
cases — an almost incredible number — of salivary calculi. If this is so, ifc is cer- 
tainly a very characteristic pathologic flict, or else the American dentists have a 
special means of discovering these minute concretions. At the mechanical labora- 
tory they made 794 artificial pieces (prothdtlqnea) of various sorts during tlu^ year. 
At this school the study of dentistry costs from $100 to $120 a year, or about $100 
for the three-years course.” 

IlOOSKVELT HOSPITAL, NEW YORK. 

Dr. Jlaudouin passes in rapid review the various medical institutions and hos- 
pitals of New York. Respeeding the Roosevelt Hospital ho says: 

“Of all the medical institutions this is the one which a doctor ought to see oji 
visiting America. It is a hospital comprising nearly 250 beds, not large but well 
arranged, alihongh not at all according to the modern ideas for the constniction of 
hospitals. The most interesting part to study is an annex which forms at this lime 
( crtainly the most beautiful structure in the world intended for operations. 1 
speak of the Syms Building, which was finished in 1892 and has not yet been 
described in Europe. 

“Thanks to Dr. McBnrnoy, the chief of service, I visited this famous operating 
room. It is, in fact, a marble palace oro<-ted iii honor of aseptic surgery. The luxu- 
rious operating rooms of M. roncet, in Lyons; of the Urlian 8pital. in Berlin; of 
Rrofeasor Kelly, of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, are nothing beside this 
veritable temple of shining white inarhlo. It cost 1,750,000 francs ($350,000), which 
was gen<'rouHfy donated by Mr. W. ,1. Syms, on the express condition that it should 
be s)»eiit for the especial pur|iose of erecting a nnxlel establishment. The plans are 
wortliy of the greatest ])raisc, and the extHuitiou is ecjual to tlic majestic concep- 
tion of the architect, Mr. W. Wheler Smith, and the consulting surgeon, Dr. Cli. 
Me Burney. 

“The Syms Building was o|>ened November 5, 1892. Its principal entrance is on 
Fifty-first strei t, o]>po8ite the College of Physicians, and it communicates at the 
b'ft by a special passage with Roosevelt Hospital. In the center is a vast amphi- 
theater admirably arranged. It is lighted from the sides, and has a floor, doors, and 
walls of marble. (Marhli^ lias been used here not for luxury, but bocfiuse it can be 
so easily kept clean.) The building is lighted by gas and electricity. Arranged 
around the amphitheater are little rooms where all necessary jireparationa are made 
for operating; also a large circular lobby from which open a dozen rooms whoso 
enumeration sufliciently indicates their uses. Thes(‘ are a waiting room for the sick 
near the operating room for sejitic patients; an examination room for the sick ; two 
rooms for etlierization (anesthesia) ; a photograph room, with dark < abinet; a labo- 
ratory of liistology; a room for bandages; a room for articles used in dressing 
wounds; a room for the sterilizing stoves (I counted six, very complete) ; a room 
sn]>plied with two reservoirs for sterilized water, where the instruments are cleaned; 
another room fitted with glass cases for the surgical instruments; finally, a largo 
ioilet room for the a'^sistants. At the side there is still another oiieratiug room for 
laparotomy, and the surgeon’s room. 

“ We were ])articularly interested in an arrangenient the advantages of which are 
at once apparent. I speak of a great incliued piano which takes the place of a 
stairc/ise, or rather of an elevator, by which the patients are conveyed to the o])cr- 
ating room in the second story, witli the least possible jolting. On the floor of this 
incline are ])rojectioii8, which make the descent of the litters and slides on wliich 
are placed the conches of the })atients, slow and easy. I reiKUit, with ])lea8iire, that 
J was amazed, not only at tlie luxurious appointments, hut above all at the services 
reinhTed in this niaguific-cnt institution of surgery, which from all points of view 
must he regarded as a model.” 

At Belhwue Hospital Dr. Baudouin noted particularly the morgue, the tents in tlio 
open court for typhus cases, the obi war ship at the quay fitted up as an isolating 
ward and more especially, as he says, “a largo building reserved for inebriates, who 
multiply alarmingly in Now York, and who are generally of Irish origin. A visit to 
the rooms where delirhini tremens and pneumonia with pulmonary tedeiua are com- 
mon is very interesting.” 

The author devotes several pages to the hygienic aspects of New York City, noting 
lu particular the abundant provisions for securing heat, light, and ventilation in 
and in the principal hotels. He closes this chajiter in these words: 

three things are greatly appreciated in the United States, first, the ilollar, then 
equality, and finally, material comfort. If comfort comes last, it is iieverthelesa an 
adored idol.” 

■from New York Dr. Baudouin continued liis journey eastward, stopping first at 
f aie and then at Clark University. After a brief account of Yale lie adds; “I 
would like to describe in detail the organization of the Amerioau university, taking 
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Yule, oue of tlie most celoTurated, as a typo, anil also to show how and why in Amer- 
ica they unite under the name of university what is called a high school or a coUe^ 
and the Yariona faculties. This organization is extremely curious and deserves the 
attrition of those who are occupied with questions of education, but it would lead 
mo too far astray from tho medical schools, which is my legitimate subject/' 


SCIIOOI. OF MEDICINE OF YALE UNIV FJtSTTY. 


Of this school onr author saya; ^^It dates from 1810, at least it was authorized at 
that time, but was not organized until IHlIi, and the first instructors were chosen by 
the professors of Yale from the members of the Connecticut Medical School. In 
1870 an examination for i.dmission was required of applicants, and at least a three 
years' course of study was demanded, together with practical work in tho labora- 
tories. * In i88l the school passed entirely from the control of the Medical 

Society of Connecticut, under the authority of Yale (^ollege. It was then organized 
like one of our best full-course schools (fn;oles do plein exercise), and hears compari- 
son with several of onr provincial faculties. 

(Here follows a brief outline of tlie course of study.) 

Dispensary and hospital . — “One word on the hospital of New Haven and the dis- 
pensary annexed to the university whore the students take their course in clinics. 
Tho dispensary occupies one of the linildings which form a 7 >art of the school of 
medicine. It has recently been enlarged and the old buildings have, been remodeled. 
In spite of this it is not very important and furnishes only restricted means of study 
to the students. 

The Keiv Haven Hospital . — “This hospital is more worthy of interest on aiconntof 
the numerous accidents which necessarily occur in an industrial city of nearly 100,000 
inhabilants. Operations are frequently ])crformed in the hos])itfll, and the new 
anipliithoater whicli is annexed to the surgical division is e<iuii>ped after the most 
approved models. Tliere are three resident phj'Sieiaiis. 

“ IMedical instruction at Vale approaches ours as far as regards ]>ractical work and 
clinic exercises, hut tho same can not be said with respect to its theoretic course; 
■which system is tlio best remains to bo decided (a difficult question to solve, since 
the duration of studies in tho United States of America is notoriously too short). It 
is absolutely impossible to make a real doctor in three years — I do not say a learned 
physician. This is beginning to ho recognized everywhere, since oven in this coun- 
try, where (as one said to me) ‘everything goes by steam,’ they realize that it is 
necessary to demand at least four years’ study,’' 

[As stated before, nearly all American medical colleges have now a four years’ 
course, adopted since tho above was written. — Ed.] 

“The gymnasium of Yale University, tho x>hiUK of whicli wore seen by M. Perre 
dc Conhertin during his visit in the United States, is magnilicent. It is now almost 
linished and a few words will characterize it hotter than a long description. It is 
a palace of white marble erected for hygiciiic and physical exorcises. Tho old gym- 
nasium heiug totally out of keeping with the splendid edifices of tho university and 
insufficient for tho needs of the constantly increasing number of students, tho 
alumni gave $200,000 for tlic construction of this tomj)lo of hygiene which was 
intrusted to the architect, Mr. Gaugolpho. 

“I went over the monumental staircase, the reception room, tho hall of trophies, 
the swimming ])Ools, and the immense hall at tho top of the hnilding which M, Perro 
do ( ’oubertin saw only in drawings. I visited tho toilet room, tho water-clo.sots, the 
baths in the hasorneiit. I saw tho gymnastic apjKiratns and the students practicing 
and spectators watching their work. I saw all this, and my eyes, dazzled at the 
sight, shed tears of regret at tho remembrance of wdiat w e had in France to compare 
with the American gymnasium ! In jiroportion as I admired tho heautifiil and lux- 
nrions appointnionts and arrangements, Just so much was I pained to see the abuse 
of sports, artificial and useless, such as rowing indoors and riding wmodeu horses, 
etc. I repeat what many have said — they will abandon this system which consists 
in transforming the colleges into }>laces of Sfiort. There must he a limit to every- 
thing, even to physical exercise. Please Heaven, may I never hear from a French 
woman, since I value highly the universities of past times, tho remark made by a 
young American woman, daughter of an old governor of one of the Middle States: 
'"^It is so interesting and heautitul to see our brothers and our friends contesting in 
pablic the palm of baseball on tho athletic lield of the universitj", that I would wil- 
lingly sacrifice a night at tho opera at Paris to he present at a performance of this 
kind.' That day Paris and France will exist no more! Physical exercise in tho 
open air without rule or tortnrri as much as you wish ; but these rowing regattas on 
wooden streams, these trials of strength or races on the velocipede — to what good? 
Everyone knows tho races have not benefited the horse and I do not believe they 
are any more efficacious for man." 
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SHEFFIKI.1> 8CIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

‘^Tliis institution is in reality designed to train men engaged in mechanical xmr- 
suits. It resembles a little our ficole Centrale, since biologists, chemists, mechani- 
cal and mining engineers, and agriculturists are graduated from its halls. There 
are also students who are occupied in high scieutihe researches as .at Clark Univer- 
sity. Altogether wo have nothing in France absolutely analogous to this institution. 
Tbo great American universities, such as Yale, are unique; this bringing together 
under one roof and classifying students of such diverse courses has truly a stauq) 
of originality and grandeur. 


CLARK XTNIVERSITY. 

^^What a contrast with Yale! Clark has as yet only a few professors and few 
pupils. But let Yale take care; Clark will become great, provided the donations 
continue to Ilow to its treasury, and its future professors jiossess the qualities and 
courage of the jiresident, Mr. O. Stanley Hall. Altliongli (.’lark University has 
existed only a few years it is in a tiourisbing condition. In America universities are 
born and gx*ow like cities. For instance, umr of these universities, and four very 
imjiortant ones, have been founded within live years; Clark at Worcester, Stanford, 
the Catholic University at Wasbingtou, and that of Chicago, in course of construc- 
tion. 

“(’lark University is an establishment which in its tendencies fairly reprt'senis a 
university as we comprehend it in Fr.auce, but where we have only two faculties, 
that of science and that of literature, Clark in reality lias live departments, as they 
say ill America; matlieniatics, physic’s, cliemistry, biology, and psychology. It has 
no" faculty of theology, nor of Jaw, nor of medicine, nor of pharmacy; but 1 ought 
to add that they expect to organize these several branebes of education as soon 
as possible. 

“The campus of the nniv^ersity is .about a mile and a half from the center of the 
city, north of Main strec^t. Two largo buildings are completeil, the most recent of 
which is reserved for cliemistry; the other contains the offices and I’rof. G. Stanley 
llalhs magiiiticeut laboratory of physiological xisycliology. 1 visited this department 
witli lively interest, as well as the labor.atories <rf jihysics and biology, which arii of 
less importance. 1 rejicat, it is .absolutely necessary when on a scientific mission to 
till' United States to devote one day to the department of chemistry and experimental 
psychology of this university. 

T^horatory of experimcnial paycholoyy. — The physiei.an w’ill be es]>ecia]ly struck 
with the lavish appointments of Dr. Hall’s laboratory, with the nature of the original 
work which is done there, and with the ideas which jirevail. It is certainly a model 
of its kind, and it is to ho desired that one laboratory of physiological j^sychology 
at tlio Sorbonne, which serves the ‘Ecole x>ratiquo des hautes (‘tudes,^ be as well 
equipxvcd, and that the means of study be as fverfect. My attention was specially 
directed to the speeimens that were used in a delicate study in histology, i. e., the sud- 
den transformation of the cells of the nerve centers from Amrious ca uses. I could not 
lie!]) admiring the iiatieaiee and technical skill of the young asHnstants wlio success- 
fully conducted very eomjilicatod work. Dr. Hall has a high eonception of the 
role of a professor of i^sychology. lie is not content with teaching liis xmpils merely 
the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system ; he takes them on Sundays to the 
insane .asylums of the city, shows them the patients, and gives them living examples 
of the djtierent affections of the will, the memory, etc. It is evident that tlio school 
of M. liihot of the *Revuo Philosoxffiiquo' is not the only one in which the sick are 
niade the subjects of psychological observations.’^ 

Hero follows an outline of the course in psychology, to which the writer adds : “It 
18 evident that hero we have a true institute of iisychology worthy to be compared 
ihe Paris School of Anthroiiology.’’ 

I lark University publishas a review more important than the lievne do I'ccole 
d Anthropologic, the American Journal of Psychology, much appreciated by compe- 
fiHid of which Dr. Hall is tbo founder and editor in chief. 

Pi/o ^ ^Ler© were only 18 students following the course of higher studies at 
t-Javk University. Ultimately they hecomo professors of specialties, and are much 
sought after by other colleges. 

*1 that these few remarks on Clark University, on the course of study, 

+ 1 > f laboratories of p^cholo^y Avill suffice to show what imiuilse a xirohvssor of 
talent is able to give to an institution ; what results a man of great energy may accom- 
plish AVbeu supported by generous donators, if be is simply guided in his (‘ulerxiriso 
oy the love of science and his own original ideas. Is it not to ho regrfjtted that in 
our country such meu are never able to give proof of their moral vigor and their power 
organizers? lint what system is without faults? We must acknowledge that the 
American system is far from perfect.^' 
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From Worcester Dr. Ban<louin proceeded to Boston. Of this city lie says : It 
would bo supposed tlia-t at Boston, the Athens, or, better, the Kdinburghof the United 
States, the most cultivated city beyond the seas, the schools ot medicine would be 
superior to those of the rival cities of New York and Philadelphia. It is not so, except, 
perhaps, the Harvard ^Medical School. But this school, which ranks first in Massa- 
chusetts, and which is situated in Boston, while the other buildings of the University 
are at Cambridge, a suburb of Boston, is hardly larger or more celebrated than those 
of the University of Pennsylvania or of Columbia College.” 

Dr. Baudouin's notes on Harvard University as a whole are exceedingly meager. 
Of the medical school he says: ‘‘This chief medical school of Boston , although a 
part of Harvard University, is situated in the city. The buildings occujiy an entire 
block on Boylston street, not far from the Boston Athletic Club, one of the famous 
clubs of Boston, the great public library, and the Public Gardens, wheie the statue 
of carved bronze in iionor of the discoverer of anmsthesia by ether is erected. The 
massive structure of red bricks presents an imposing hut severe appearance. 

“ The course of study at this school has within a few years been changed from 
three to four years, and is extremely rigid. The course also lias been recently 
extended ; anatomy, physiology, embryology, bacteriology, and hygiene, concurrently 
with general and medical chemistry, form the subjects of the first year. Unfortu- 
nately the entrance examination is n(»t very severe, not at all comparable to our bac- 
calaureate’s.’ It is the same (ivery where ; the students of the learned professions in 
America arc not, as wdth ns, taken from iho cultivated classes; and thodo(;tor8 com- 
lueuce their special studies very poorly equi})ped in point of general instruction. 

“The scliool is e(iuip])ed with laboratories for bacteriology and special rooms for 
experimental -work in histology, jdiysiology, chemistry, etc. 

“ 1 noticed at Harvard University, as elsewhere, that medical i>hy8ics is not well 
developed, at least not in comparison w ith chemistry, "I'lie courses in natural his- 
tory also are very limited. They gi\ o much less time to zoology and botany than 
^vo do. Perhaps* this is due to the fact that the students are 8n])po8ed to be suffi- 
ciently advanced in these studies w^hen they enter the medical school. Clinical 
studies are ]>ursue<l in the sevt^ral hosjdtals of the city, which afford great facilif ios 
for this work. A sort of i)Ost-graduate course has been instituted in connection 
with the regular school, analogous to those in New York. It oom])ri8es a very im- 
portant personnel, w'hose members lecture in the various city ho.s})ital8 to doctors 
wishing to perfect themselves in one or the other hranclies of the healing art.” 

M. Baudouin describes at length the Harvard school of dentistry and speaks of 
its wdde reputation. He devotes nearly a page to the veterinary school, and in 
closing says: “The instruction here is very complete. Ophthalmology is taught in 
a special manner, and of course there are chairs of anatomy, botany, of chemistry, 
general and medical, of pathological anatomy, etc. The course of study is for three 
years and is based upon the usual curriculum of the medical schckols of the country. 
The practical work is organized with care. The Massachiisetts Static board of cattle 
commissioners and the board of health of Boston have some official connection with 
the school, which is also of practical advantage to the pu]>il8. The veterinary 
hospital, founded in 1883, afl'ords the pupils opportunity for clinic exercises.” 

INSTITUTK OF TECHNOLOGY. 

“It would be unpardonable,” says onr author, “if in my enumeration of the sci- 
entific institutes of Boston I should forget its famous school of technology, well 
Ituown to the pupils of our schools of arts and technical professions. It lias a special 
section of biology for sanitary engineers. This magnificent cstahlishineut wliich 
represents exactly our ficole Centrale, has superb laboratories of chemistry, physics, 
etc. I only regret that I can not describe them here.” 

HOSPITALS. 

The numerous hospitals of Boston are enumerated in the report, and a few described 
in detail. Of the Massachusetts General Hospital Dr. Baudouin says: “It is old, 
but has yet a certain interest on account of its dimensions, and the new buildings 
whicJi are contemplated. An operating room is to be added, which will be in con- 
formity with the most modern ideas. 

“The Boston City Hospital, of more recent date, does honor to the citv which has 
founded it. I must mention particularly its tent service, that deserves detailed 
description; its capacity — it is one of the largest, after* Bellevue Hospital, in the 
United States; and the nurse training school which is attached to it. 

“ Before leaving Boston one should visit the McLean Hospital, an annex of the 
Massachusetts Hospital. It is a vast hospital asylum of recent construction, built 
at W averley, a few miles northw^est <»f Boston, not far from Watertown and Waltham. 

J The regulations recently aclopiofi w’ill )*oquire a literary degree for entraiioe. 
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It is composed of a number of buildings erected in a beautiful park in the midst of 
a grove of old oaks. There are six buildings reserved for the sick. In the center 
or this group is the administration building, which contains the offices, the library, 
the telephone, a dispensary, etc., in the first story, while the second and third are 
occui)ied by the personnel of the hospital. At a certain distance are found other 
constructions remarkiihle for their arrangement : Upham Memorial Building, foi men * 
Appleton Building, for women; Belknap House, containing numerous rooms well 
arranged, with refectories, halls, etc. Each of these buildings is independent of the 
others, and all are heated by steam. A training school for nurses has been annexed 
to the McLean Hospital since 1882. I will here say a few words concerning it, for I 
ha vo had scarcely an occasion to speak in detail of these schools which are so com- 
mon in the United States : 

The training school at McLean, like others of the same character, is under the 
direction of a woman superintendent, subordinate to the superintendent or director 
of the liosnital. The lectures of eleineutary instruction are delivered by the chief 
nurses and supervisors and technical lectures by the doctors and surgeons of the 
hosjdtal and their assistants. From time to time the pupils pass examinations. 
Naturally they are instructed in all that relates to the service of the sick room, to 
simple dressings, and the first principles of massage and the necessary preparation 
for slight surgical operations. They are taught to recognize the chief symptoms of 
disease (delirium, coma, etc.); they learn how to restore a8i)hyxiated patients; they 
are shown the necessity of thorough disinfection, and, above all, the benefits of 
constant and thorough cleaiiliiiess. 

In return for this instruction they give their services to the liospital. They live 
at the ho8j)ital in the capacity of nurses and assistant nurses, and receive only sjif- 
ficiont money to jiay for their clothing. The women receive $12 a month tin* first 
year and $15 the second year. The men receive $23 the first year and $25 the 
second. Tlie studies last for tAvo j^ears, and after the diplomas are granted the jiujiils 
heconic graduated nurses and la^ceive appointments at $25 per inontli for the first 
yo;ir and $80 piT month for the second year. The men are a little better paid; they 
receive $27 a month the first year and $30 a month the second year. At least these 
are the salaries given at tiie McLean 1 iospital. In other cities they are higher. 

“It is nee<lles8 to remark on the suggestiveness of the comparison of the salaries 
reetdved hy these nurses and those of Paris. But I ought to add at once that the 
]>ersoiinel of the American hospitals in point of morality and intellect surpasses that 
of our liospitals. The nurses, in the great cities of the Last especially, are for the 
most jiart women above the average. This is so true and is so well recognized that 
many of them, avoU raised, jiretty, and well ediic.ated, marry Ibo medical students, 
'i’lie system of marriage dowry does not exist in the true Yankee family. Ajiart- 
inenfs as luxurious and well furnished as those of the assistant doctors are reserved 
for tliese nurses. Jt is certainly true that women generally are better cared for in 
Aimu ica than in Europe, and that on the American side of the Atlantic tbo comforts 
of life are met almost everywhere, as well in the family of the simple Avorkman as in 
that of the millionaire.^’ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

The reputation which C!ornell UniA^ersity enjoys in Europe made it a special center 
of interest to Dr. Bandouiii. “ThoAvihl and picturc8<iue region of Ithaca, in tlic 
kState of New York, Avhere this magnificent institution has been erected, is reached 
alter a fatiguing journey, especially so to one not used to American railroads. L(‘av- 
ing Syracuse, a great center of commerce and manufacture of all sorts, I accom- 
jdished this interestiug excursion to Ithaca in one day, and Ausited the campus of 
Cornell University in company Avith Mr. Fr. C. Crane, professor of the literature 
of the romance languages, and a sincere friend t»f France, liesides its college, A'ery 
renowned in America, this model establishment possesses a scliool of laAv, recently 
opened, and special schools of agriculture, of architecture, and of engineering. The 
scliool of mechanical and electrical engineering is one of the best in the Fnited 
States, and its professors are much esteemed in Shirope. Many of their Avorks ha\ e 
hcen translated into French. There are laboratories for the study of machines and 
the resistance of materials, which arc organized AAnth .a laAushness uuknoAvn to us iu 
> ranee. The arrangements of the testing shops and the hall for iiractical work arc 
tJie most unique in the world. 

*‘The laboratories of physiology and comparative anatomy, placed under the 
charge of Prof. Burt Creen Wilder, are worth visiting. Mr. \\41der, who is a veri- 
table specialist in the study of the brain of vertebrates, very courteously conducted 
me through his museum. The specimens which ho has prepared do honor to this 
collection of the university. This expert anatomist showed us some a ory well pre- 
served human brains— the brains of a tAvin foetus, the brain of a young monster — 
«}i preparations illustrating the development of the human brain . Almost 

ail tnese specimens are truly masterpieces of fine dissection. Many other organs 
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liave been prepared wHli as mucli skill, particularly tlio diifereut parts of tlio heart. 
Almo&t all of this entire museum is the work of Professor Wilder. 

^ ‘ In twenty years lie has succeeded, witli rather moderate resources, in formin ^ a zoo- 
logiocoHecstion quite sufficient for the collojje of the university. In this collection are 
some rare animals, many of them of American origin. Recently Mr. Wilder, who is 
an old pupil of Agassiz, has dissected an orang-outang. He showed ns the brain, a 
preparation of whicli he is very proud, for it is difficult to procure this anthropoid in 
America. This organ is remarkable for the folds of its circumvolutions, in particular 
that of Broca. Mr. W ilder has cst ablished many Y43ry interesting anatomical facts with 
this specimen; for example, by moans of this it has been possioleto demonstrate the 
existence of the orifice of Magcndie in the orang-outang. Mr. Wilder has also the 
brains of criminals and of meu distiiigiiisbed for ability. We saw in this museum 
the brain of a celebrated philosopher, Chauncy Bright, which is remarkable for a 
well-developed connec;ing convolution, extending between the ascending frontal 
and the anterior parietal convolutions at the upper end of the fissure of Roland. 
There is also the curious brain of a lunatic, and one of a Avoll-known assassin, Rullott. 

^^Treparatory course of medicine . — If at Cornell there is no faculty of medicine, there 
is nevertheless a preparatory course for those of its students who desire to pursue the 
study of medicine. This course, which lasts two years, is very peculiar. There is 
nothing analagous to it in France.^^ 

Here M. Baudouin introduces the programme of this preparatory course, a\ ith 
respect to which ho continues: ^‘It v:ill bo noticed that drawing and military and 
other physical exercises are included in the programme, and also that importance is 
given to the studies, which in France are called accessory sciences (i. c., choinislry, 
botany, physics). Wc remark also tbe mixture of courses, which in the French sys- 
tem belong to superior instruction (histology, anatomy, embryology, etc.), w ith thos(^ 
of the higher classes of the secondary schools in Franco (i. e., ])8yehoiogy. living 
languages, etc.). This mixture is very curious, and shows that in the United States 
Iher*' i'* liille disposition to follow our old way, the so-called classics. In any case, 
it is very difficult to compare our actual organization with that of American universi- 
ties. It is evident, theiefore, that the question of the ro.al equivalence between 
American and Frencli dii>loinas is not likely to be settled at once. In America every- 
thing has been conceived in a manner so novel and uimxpcctod to our minds, accus- 
tomed to classifications fixed, but artificial, also, in spite of their antiquity, that any 
comparison wTth wdiat passes in Europe seems to mo premature at this time. It fs 
necessary to wait for a series of reforms w hich are sure to take place before many 
years elapse. Moreover, of wdiat use is it to attempt the eomparativo study of (jues- 
tions set for entrance C5xamiuations or of the programmes of technical schools w hen 
the respective standards of these schools difier in difierent schools, and according tu 
the patronage that each controls, the resources w ith which they are provided, and 
the number of their studeuts? Of what use is it to compare our students in the first 
year of the medical course, or those possessed of the diploma of bachelor of sciences 
limited, with the young men wffio follow the preparatory course in modieino at Cormdl ? 
I am satisfied that this w^oiild he a sterile w^ork. It is important rather to consider 
the ntlractiA'e indepcnulenco and great A^ariety of the American iirograi runes, the 
practical spirit wTiich characterizes them. Certainly these tendencies are not in- 
dulged without great inconA'euiences, Avithout some risk oa^cu to science itself. But 
if there are not many schools of saA^ants in the lluited States, there arc certainly 
numerous men of science, endoAved with the sacred fire, and thanks to theirremark- 
ahle energy and indomitable acthity, America is still able to make a good tigure in 
the Avorld of high intellectual culture. I haA'e already said that .Johns Hopkins and 
Clark universities prove this. I add that at Cornell there are also a certain number 
of professors who belong to the phalanx of the dlite.^' 

The following extracts from the pages devoted to the institutions of the North 
Central and the I^acific States will siiffice to indicate the extent and variety of I>r. 
Baudouin^s studies in the dei>artmeiit of professional instruction which was the 
object of his mission. 


MICHIGAN, 

*^Ann Arbor even more than New Haven is tlio typical university city of America, 
like Montpellier in France, or Gottingen in Germany. It is nothing aside from the 
great number of both sexes who make the university one of the most important of 
the United ^States. Here those who wash to study the functions of high schools and 
colleges, the system of coeducation and the effects of common school education ought 
to come and remain seA^eral weeks of the school year. Life here is very quiet and 


^Burt O. Wililer. “Thft inetaporo or foramen of Magcndie, hi man and in tlie orang-outHiiig,” ia 
American Neurological Association. (Congress of July 25-27, 1893, at Long Branch.) 
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the American profeasoTB and students live together in an inespenslvo way very much 
lik« the Germans. 

‘‘At hrst view Ann Arbor seems to offer nothing? very iuterestin}^ to the viKitor. but 
on closer acquaintance he discovers that it would bo a great mistake to neglect tbe 
univorsity. It really pTeseuts a curious x>heiiomehon, very characteristic of tho 
country, namely, the maintenance in the same State university, of two schools of 
medicine, allopathic (regular) and homeopathic. I'lnj allopathic school resembles 
those that I have already described but by force of circuinstauees displays a more 
tolerant spirit. The professors of these two institutions often mingle amicably in 
oflicial meetings as they form part of the same household. This is cortainiy a 
feature almost unique in the world (to use a favorite expression of my host). It is 
in any case a very rare sxjectaclo to find thus side by side the two hostile sisters. To 
see on the same camiius the tw'o rival establishments and to study their recipio al 
relations, have certainly been siiecial jioiutsof interest in my medical journey in gs in 
the ITiitcd States. As I have said, there are in America a great many homeopathic 
schools, but this is tbe first instance in which 1 have found in the same university 
tliOKO professors united with those of the classic schools and li\iiig thus harmoiii- 
ously.J Ann Arbor has also a school of pharmaej^ and a school of dentistry of high 
renown. 

In describing the regular school of medicine at Ann Arbor, Dr. Baudouin notes 
that women are admitted, and adds: “.Singular contradiction in this university 
wTiero, as M. P. do Coubertin says, ‘thoAvonion students have tho dolilierato manner, 
the sceptical air, and the aboiniuahlo sang-froid of the Russian Nihilists,^ they have 
not the right to dissect with the men. They also read th(i anatomical works in sei>- 
arato halls. Note, however, by the side of tliis a i)eciiliarty not less interesting, 
they go to tbe lioKi)ital witli tbe young men and attend all the clinics with them.’^ 

“At Anil Arbor, the State university, instruction is almost gratuitous. I'lie stu- 
dents of the school of medicine, natives of Michigan, x>ay $35 tor the course, iiiclnd- 
ing entrance fees and annual dues; tho other students pay $(>(); there are also 
su]>plementary expenses for all (diploma, $10; dissection, $20; laboratories, $70), 
witliout counting the expense of special courses. I saw on the campus the modest 
biiiblingvS aiiiiropriated to this school of medicine. They are not luxurious like those 
of the universities founded by x>rivatc individuals; so true it is that alwaxs and 
everywhere official assistance jiaralyzcs the generosity of individuals. I believed 
myself transported into one of our little secondary schools. Nevertheless, in 1802, 
Ann Arbor had 344 stiubmls in tho regular school of medicine, without counting 03 
in tlie homeopathic school. Ajiparently the number of students in tbe regular 
school i.s not increasing, at least tho official figures sliow a decrease from 1880 to 
1890. In the latter year the course of study was raised from three to four years; 
since 1890, however, the number of students lias increased sliglitly.^^ 

mi:dictnk at the wour.n’s i aiu. 

“Olio word now of the great Columbian Exposition, and also of the great hospital 
of the World’s Pair. I have bad tho opportunity of examining sections least acces-^i- 
ble to tho public, esiiecially in the Palace of Homeopath^', the Children’s Building, and 
more xiarticularly in tlie C’olunibiau Kmergoncy Hospital, wliich may certainly bofvo 
as a model for our future exposition of 1900. This description, in years to come, 
may have a certain Jiistoric. interest when nothing of the World’s Fair remaiiis. 
The (Columbian Emergency Hospital is situated opposite one of the x)riuci])nl 
entrances to tbe Fair. Tlie building has two rooms, each containing ten beds. Ouo 
room is devoted to the treatment of the sick, and tho other to the victims of m'ci- 
dents. There is still a third room, quite largo, which is reserved for obstetric eases. 
It coutaiiiH three beds. 

“Tho hospital is well lighted by electricity. Tho parts reserved for the superiii- 
toiidmit and employees and tho head nurse are furnished with luxury and taste. As 
in all American hospitals, flowers ahound, especially in the waiting room. 

“The hospital was one of the first buildings completed, and was early called into 
use for tho workmen employed on tho buildings of the Exposition. It contiiuK^i to 
ho of the greatest service, thanks to the system of amhulauces stationed at each 
ciirner of Jackson Pork. The surgical service, in jiarlicular, is admirably arranged. 
This ward is remarkable for its cleanliness, and the operating room is'a veritnlile 
model of aseptic appliances. It is sufficiently large, well lighted, completely fur- 
nished, and well kept. I have witnessed here many small operations, such as in our 
hospitals are performed at consultations. 1 was told that whenever they had a 
serions case the patient was removed to a city hospital, hut, considering the perfect 
appointments of the Emergency Hosiiital, tlio operation could have been as well 
performed there. ’ » ^ i » 


* It is the sum© at Mimieoiiulin. Miun., anti in Iowa. 
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Oil days when the crowd was the greatest there were naturally many accidents, 
especially IVom fires, which were very frequent. The Fourth of July, the national 
holiday, the visitors numhered less than 200, (X)0; therewereneverthelesslTOper- 
sons brought to the hospital. If, as the administration confidently expected, there 
had been each day from 500,000 to 600,000 persons, it will he readily seen that the 
hospital accommodations would scarcely have snllioed. 

Every morning the patients not yet cured are taken to a city hospital and thus 
at the hoginning of each day the 2B beds are almost always empty. It is hardly 
necessary to dwell on the efficitmcy of the assistants at the hospitiu. Here are to he 
scon strong, vigorous women, members of the worthy body of American nurses. Two 
doctors are in charge; they have as aids five house surgeons very expert (I have 
seen them at work), two sauitary inspectors, a superintendent of the ambulance 
corps, very efiicieni, a druggist, employees of the office, a superintendent of the 
nurses, and five graduate nurses. 

'^The Tlomeopathic Hospital. — Not far from the hospital of the regular school is the 
hoad(|uarters of homeopathy. It has two parts — a small homeopathic hosjutal in the 
second story aud the homeopathic exhibit on the ground lloor. The homeopaths 
insisted upon having their hospital at the World^s Fair on the same footing as the 
regulars. 

The model Homeopathic Ilosjiital comprises several rooms furnished for the sick. 
It has a doctor in charge and many nurses. I must add, however, that I saw no 
sick people there. 

'‘In the part devoted to the exhibit there are rooms for the display of chemical 
and pharmaceutical products and a series of framed photographs showing the (Chi- 
cago Homeopathic College and Free Hispensury, the professors of the college and 
their juipils. There arc ])ortrait8 of 74 homeopathic doctors. Elsewhere they show 
the plans of another homeopathic hospital which will soon he erected at the corner 
of York street aud Hermitage avenue. Hr. Streeter also shows idiotographs of his 
jirivate hospital on Calumet avenue, devoted exidusively to the treatment of women. 
It is very well arranged and has in connection with it a school for nurses. 

children’s building. 

"I must note in brief the Children’s Building or 'Pavilion des enfants,^ silTuated 
not far from the princiiial eniraiice. It cmitains, first, exhibits referring to infancy ; 
second, a model gymnasium: third, a series of class rO(»m8; fourth, a refuge; fifth, 
a eiN'che of which I will speak later. The roof 8<‘rves as a court of recreation for 
the children and has a toboggan slide. In the (rn che they care for babies during tlie 
day while the fathers and mothers visit the Exposition, or, if they arc employed 
there, while they attend to their w’ork. In a largo room some of the little ones i^lay 
together freely; others are in cradles suspended from the ceiling like hammocks and 
rocked hy the older girls. Others occupy dainty lit tie he.d.s of iron, while the young- 
(^.st arc in the charges of nurses. Strangers at Chicago often laugh about this cri clie. 
They can not suppress a smile at seeing the babies ‘cliocked' on their entrance. To 
each mother leaving her child, a cop])er tag is given hearing a number correspond- 
ing to one which is attached to the neck of the child. A * check ^ is used in America 
in place of the ‘ bulletin de hagages^ with us. In sjute of tJic iilcasantries to wliich 
it has given rise this cri-che seems to me to fill a need and I shall he hayipy to see an 
institution of this kind at the next exposition in l^iris (IfiOOh How many iioor 
families might ])a8S several days at the Exposition if they know they would find tiiere 
a CTt'che and competent, trustworthy women to whom they might con fide thf\jr chil- 
dren instead of taking them into the crowd to be lost.” 

RELIEF STATION.^ AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

"These posts, placed at different points of the Exposition, seem to me very inter- 
«esting. There are thre«‘ principal stations besides tlie one annexed to the hospital. 
These flying hospitals are organized like fire comi>auic8. Instead of firtuuen they 
are in charge of amhulanciers, well trained in the duties of their office. Near a little 
table stands the ambulance, patiently waiting the sound of an electric bell which 
announces an accident. The shafts are always ready for the horse with the harness 
suspended over them. Behind, in a box stall, stands the trained horse; at the sound 
of the bell the men throw themselves into the ambnlaucc, the doors of the box open, 
and the horse places himself under the harness. In less than a minute the carriage 
is en route. Notice of accidents is given at each end of these stations in a very 
simple way. There are at the Exi>o8ition a large number of alarm boxes communi- 
cating with .the ambulanco posts, the fire engines, and the police stations. An acci- 
dent occurs — immediately the policeman nearest the scene of accident goes to the 
nearest alarm box, and presses the electric button which notifies the central office. 
From this office the proper ambulance is called and sent to the scene of the. accident, 
the wounded person is immediately conveyed to the hospital, where an assistant, 
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already notified of the occurrence, awaits his arrival in the operating room, which 
is always ready for patients. 

‘^This brief description of this interesting and important feature of the World’s 
Fair will show what is the ontoome when private initiative has free course and when 
an able man is allowed to put into execution his own ideas unembarrassed by routine. 

If America has some faults she has some great qualities also. It must be confessed 
that often by a single stroke she goes far toward solving the most difficult ques 
tione. These brief remarks upon the hospital of the World’s Fair may furnish some 
infonnation to those who are charged to organize medical science at the exposition 
of 1900.” 

The following general observations introduce the reader to M. Baudouin’s account 
of Western universities : 

^*The universities of the East and center of North America, it is hardly necessary 
to repeat, are the most interesting to visit. Those on the Atlantic border give the 
impression of indisputable power, and an intensity of physical and intellectual life 
really astonishing. It must also be admitted that their actual value is sufficient to 
justify to the foreigner the renown of this new country.” 

SCHOOLS OF THE WESTERN STATES. 

The colleges of the Central States,*’ says Dr. Bandouin, which have neither the 
age nor the distinction of the Eastern colleges, are, nevertheless, worthy to bo com- 

E ared with onr provincial schools and faculties, and whoev er has visited America 
as 8(3011 or, at least, heard of them. It is not so with the others, which, situated in 
the West or ‘Far West,’ have had a development as rapid as that of the cities where 
they have been established. It has, therefore, seemed to me important to visit these 
schools so young but already so prosperous, and to study tbeir otfecls in the jilaces 
where they are located— to see tbeir buildings and appointments, almost as magnifi- 
cent for those at the foot of the Bocky Mountains as for those on the borders of the 
Great Lakes, and to devote some pages to their schools of medicine in spite of their 
extr<*me youth and small renown.” 

It is impossible even to name here all the foundations which are described or 
meulioned in the remaining pages of the report. We can note only a few' typical 
institutions. 

The University of Minnesota is described somew'bat iu detail. As to its rapid 
growth the author says: ‘‘This university, situated on the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi Kivc^r, in the city of Minneapolis, comprises many largo buildings. It w'as 
founded in 1857, and bad hardly commenced to receive students in 1800. It has at 
this time (1893) more than 1,000 students, male and female.” The report presents 
views of the college of medicine and surgery and the medical laboratory, and also 
the course of study for each year at the homeopathic college. An ofticial statement 
as to the cost of living at Minneapolis is (quoted, which gives $323.54: as the expenses 
for a young man and $240.05 for a young w oman. 

ruiversiiy of Colorado ,— development of the University of Colorado is still 
more astonishing than that of the schools of Minneapolis. The place whore the city 
of Denver now stands was in 1858 only a vast prairie extending to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. At this time (1893) the Queen of tlie Rrairies iiosscsses more than 
160, (H)0 inhabitants. Its university, which, though established in 1860 can hardly be 
said to have developed before 1876, comprises several important buildings at Boulder, 
a little city situated 29 miles from the capital in the Rocky Mountains, at the 
entrance to the celebrated Boulder Canyon. About 300 studen ts are here congregated. 

“ Tlio school of medicine which belongs to the university is situated not at Boulder 
but at Denver itself, in the center of the city, at Seventeenth and Stout streets. 
The first year students study at Boulder, the boys living at Kent Hull with the law 
students and the young girls in buildings reserved especially for them. When a 
brother and sister attend thes university at the same time they may live iu the same 
house. All students are obliged to register at Boulder. In the 'second year they 
attend the school of medicine at Denver iu order to take advantage of the hospital 
Work. This arrangement reduces expenses, as living in Denver is much dearer tlian 
In the neighboring towns. The course of study lasts three years, nine months each 
year, 

“ The clinical instruction is given in the hospitals of the city, which accommodate 
mqre than 400 patients, and are open to the students. The Arapahoe County Hos- 
pital, where many of the professors of the school teach, contains 150 beds and is 
increasing in importance every year. There are four clinic lectures at this hospital 
^ch week. The dL^pensary of the school is also here and is open every day except 
ounuay. Here also clinic lessons are given every day during the scholastic year. 
ment*^f a fitu<ient is obliged to give a cliagnosis, a prognosis, and a treat- 

* The school is open to all graduates of recognized colleges or high schools. Other 
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eaudUlatea for admission arc obliged to submit to an examination in English i^rammar, 
arlthUl^tic^ geography, history of the United States, and the elements of physics. 
Some students come to the University of Colorado for the sake of the climate, just 
as certain students go to the Ljrci^es of Pan and of Nice. 

*^The climate of this region is indeed highly recommended for pulmonary affeo*^ 
tiouB or chronic malaria. The average temperature, which is 48"^ F., or nearly 9^ C., 
attracts many pupils who are invalids, hut who, after a year at Boulder, are often 
able to continue their studies. 

‘‘From the character of the surrounding country and the frequent accidents the 
Americans have drawn a very legitimate concliisiou and have established here a 
course ot' lectures relating especially to the treatment of the victims of railroad 
accidents. Those who have traveled in this section, and who remember that at 
Denver all the railroads of the far West meet and cross, will not be astonished at or 
fail to realize the importance of a special medical service of tlio lirst order. 

The schools and hospitals of Toriland . — “Oregon has two medical schools located at 
Portland. Although not the capital of the Htate, by reason of its situation and 
commerce this city, wliich has an English staijq>, is the metropolis of the Northwest 
Pacihe. Hero is a Chinese population of more tlian 3,000 and a house of refuge 
especially for Chinese women (the Chinese Woman’s llomo). The Good Samari- 
tan Hospital was founded in 1875 hy an old bishox) of Oregon. It a(^cominodatea 
125 patients and is directed by a superiiitciideut. Only those patients are admitted 
who are Jihlo to pay $7 per week in the common ward or $14 per week for special 
rooms. Attached to the hospital is a training school for nurses’ directed by Mrs. E. 
Dov(n*age. 

“The Portland Methodist Ej)iscopal and Free Dispensary, which was rebuilt in 1888 
and received 100 patients, is liardly less interesting. 

“St. Vincent’s H()si)ital, which contains 200 beds, is as old and more important than 
the Good Samaritan. It is under the supervision of the Sisters of Charity and 
receives about 1,500 patients cacli year. 

“Four medical societies, of which one is homeopathic, are established at Portland. 
Tho best known is the Oregon State Medical Society.’’ 

Medical schools of San Francisco . — “As the medical schools of San Francisco have 
not been visited by many physicians of Europe, I may liope that they will thank mo 
for having iiushcd'ray university investigation into California. 

“ T’ho two most important medical schools are well w orthy of mention; moreover, 
in this distant country the French language and literat ure are not at all forgotten, 
and w'hat is still more inteiesting, many of our compatriots ])ractico hero, and at 
this moment superintend the construction of a magniticent hospital. They certainly 
merit our attention. 

“ I may note here that in this State, quite now and still almost a desert in some 
parts, numbering only 1,200,000 inhabitants, there are already live scluiols of inedi- 
ciuo, so that tho old pioneers of San Jose Valley can scarcely lack i)racti turners. 
The oldest and certainly the most important school of medicine is the Cooper Med- 
ical College. Its organization dates hack to 1858, when it constituted tho medical 
department of the University of tho Pacilic. Its lirst diplomas were granted in 1860. 
The fichool ceased to (^xist from 1804 to 1809, hut in 1870 was reopened under its for- 
mer name. Two years later it bocamo tho medical department of the University of 
of San Francisco and then took the name of Medical College of tho Pacilic. In i882 
its former name was restored, and this is still retained. An effort is now being made 
to incorporate it as tho school of medicine of a very rich university about to be 
erected at Palo Alto near the bay of fcJan Francisco. This institution lirst granted 
diplomas in 1860. 

“ lu 1890 the college received important donations from Mr. James M. MacDonald, 
and also from Professor Lane, who gave land and builtlings to the value of about 
$100,000. Mr. Lane is tho nephew of Mr. Samuel Cooper, the founder of tho school, 
who died in 1861 at tho ago of 41 years, and whose ambition was to found a hospital. 
Professor Lane’s gift w'as intended as a memorial of Dr. (Jooper. He was a distin- 
guished siirgeou (especially known by his w^ork on the suture of the kueepan, an 
operation wliich ho was one of the first to perform on the articular resections, etc.). 
He should not bo confounded with Astley Cooper.” 

In addition to a detailed description of the buildings of this college and their 
appointments, Dr. Baudouin notes that hero, as in most of the American colleges, the 
dissecting room is in the top of the building. He counted, he says, 12 cadavers injected 
with red >^ax. He adds : “Mr. Gibbons told me that as they used each year only 50 
cadavers, it was necessary to keep them as long as possible. One subject serves for 
6 students, and costs $12. Generally a student in the course of his study dissects 
five bodies, making an expense of $60. The course of study is for three years, biit 
after 1894 it will continue for four years. It is gratifying to observe that all the 
good schools arc in favor of this change. 

“Xu the list of books recommended 1 have seen only English and American authors, 
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witli a few German, but not a single French work. This is inexcusable, at least in 
California where nothing French should pass iinnoti< 

A somewhat extended acjcount, historical and descriptive, is given of the Tolancl 
Medical College, which constitutes the medical department of the University of 
California. The author notes as a matter of special interest that in the dissecting 
room ho saw 15 students at work. ‘‘This,” he adds, appeared strange to me con- 
sidering the season of the year, as I had not before seen students w^orking in any of 
the colleges I had visited. I soon learned that the course of study here is divided 
into a spring, a siimnier, and a fall term, the vacations taking place during the 
winter months of December, January, and February, an arrangement best suited to 
the climate of San Francisco, as I can state from my own experience; this has 
induced the doctors to depart hero from the custom as old as old Kurox>e. It is only 
in America that such changes can be made without objections, and it is really the 
study of these thousand little details, rather than the visits to so great a number of 
institutions which with few exceptions are not of a high order, that has iiuido my 
tour ill the United States interesting.” 

A i>aragrax)h is given to the Sau Francisco polyclinic or post-graduate medical 
department of the University of California. Jhief hut interesting accounts are 
also given of the hospitals of San Francisco, including the Chinese hospital, tlie 
German, and the new French hospital. The plans of the latter are fully described 
and graxihically illustrated. The Homo for Inebriates is also mentioned in tlic same 
cliayiter. “There is nothing,” says Die writer “analogous to this in I'ranee.” 

\Vith rcs])Oct to the nnmher of practicing jihysicians in California, Dr. Baudouin 
says: “For a population of about 300,000, San Francisco has GOO yihysicians, or 1 for 
every 500 jiersons. At Los Angeles the iiroportion is still greater, i. e., 1 physician 
for (‘-very 250 inhabitants. This is the general average for American cities, whibi 
in Euroyie (oven in Germany, whore doctors ahoniul) the proiiortion in cities is gen- 
erally 1 doctor for 1,000 inhabitants. Undoubtedly the high i)roporti()U at San Fran- 
cisco, as ill other cities of the United States, is duo to the excessive number of scliools 
and the low slaudard of studios. But here another cause oxicrates also; this is the 
large imjiortatiou of Germans ; aetiially th(*ro arc 181 German physicians in the city. 
To til is there could he no objection if they were really doctors, but it ayiiiears that 
out of the 181 only G have really passed the 8tate examination required in Germany; 
the others are only students, who have scarcely mastered their course, and whose 
professional attainments leave much to ho desired. A remedy for this state of things 
is earnestly desired hero whore, in truth, it is not denied that admission to the yiro- 
fession is far too easy. It appears, however, that the matter can not well he regu- 
lated without what would ho still more difficult, the coinploto reorganization" of 
Amcricau universities,” 




CHAPTER XXX. 

EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

[IvBtter of I)r. J. L. M. Carry to the gubeniatorial candidates of Alabama.] 

Washington, D. C., May 21, 1896. 

To ihe Hon. Joseph F. Johnston and Hon. Albert T. Goodwyn. 

Dear Sirs: 1 address this open letter to you as the accredited representatives of 
the two great parties seeking to control the government of the State. I need make 
no apology for my interest in Alabama or the cause which I seek to bring before 
you. 

With the issues which divide the parties! have no concern in tliis letter. The 
subject of this communication is higher, far more important, more paramount than 
all the issues, Federal and State, which divide parties, local or national. It involves 
vitally every county, neighborhood, family, and citizen. It is not of temporary, 
but of permanent interest. It affects the people individually, socially, intellectually, 
and materially. All patriots should combine and labor incessantly until there be 
permanently established and liberally sustained the best system of free schools for 
the whole peo]de, for such a system would soon become the ‘^most effective and 
heiiigiiaut of all the forces of civilization.^’ Such a cause should enlist the best and 
jiiost practical statesmanship, and shoulU be lifted above and out of mere j)arty 
politics, which is one of the most mischievous enemies of the public school system. 

Mr. Jefiersou is quoted by both parties on fiscal and currency and constitutional 
questions. Let us hear what he says on the education of the people. In 1780 he 
Avrot^ to George Wythe: “1 think by far the most important bill in our whole code 
is that for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No surer foundatiou can 
be devised for the preservation of their freedom and happiness.” T(» Washington 
he wrote; “It is an axiom in ray mind that our liberty can never be safe but in the 
hands of the people themselves, and that, too, of the people of a certain degree of 
instruction. This it is the business of the State to effect and on a general jdaii. ” 

The best test of a country’s civilization is the condition of public instruction, 
said a French statesman. Tested by that standard, what is thi^ rank of Alabiinia 
among civilized people? The total population of Alabama over 10 years of age by 
the last census is 1,069,545, and of these 107,355, or 18.2 per cent of the white people 
are illiterate, and 831,260, or 69 per cent of the negroes are illiterate. Of 540,226 
children between 5 and 18 years of age 301,615, or 55 80 per cent are enrolled in 
schools, leaving only two States in this particular below her. In 1891-92 the per- 
centage of school population (5 to 18 years) in attendance was 33,78 per cent with 
four Slates below. The average school term or session was seventy- three days. 
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Tina diagram hIiowb graphically the rank of each State and Territory according to 
the ratea of illiteracy in 1890 : 
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This beggarly array does not fill up tho dark outlines of the picture. These short 
schools are in many cases inefllcient and inadetiuate, and the graduates of high 
schools, even, are three years behind the German graduates in the amount of knowl- 
edge acquired and in mental development. This inferiority is largely attributable 
to the shorter terras of school years, to tho want of professional teachers, and to tho 
small enrollment. In Prussia, under a compulsory law, 91 per cent are instructed in 
the public elementary, or people’s schools, or only 915 of the children subject to the 
law were unjustly withheld from school. It is lamental)le that in many cases a 
teacher In primary schools need not know much more than he is required, to teach, 
and that knowledge may he confined to the text-hook. Thfe deficiency in teacher 
training is, with political and sectarian infiuence, the most vnlnerable point in our 
i^hool system. The lack of proper supervision and inspection of schools is traceable 
io tliis same pestiferous influence, and hence the officers charged with this duty 
remain too short a time in their places to he qualified for their work, notation in 
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o^ce. narrow partiaansliip, inefficiency, are the direct fruits of making scliool offices 
not places of trust, l)ut spoils of political victory. Our system of i)ul)lic instruction 
lias acquired. suck dimensions, ramifies so minutely into every family and neiglibor- 
kood, concerns so greatly every interest of the State, tkat its ad miin strati oii skould 
be vested in officers of tko kigkest intelligence and patriotism, of administrative 
skill and ability, of tkorongk acquaintance witli sekool and educational cjuestious. 
Tke state 8ui)oriiitendout skould remain in office long enougk to be tkormigUly 
familiar with the duties of his exalted position, and should be au expert, ca])abl6 
of advising executive and legislature, and sekool officers and teachers, and in full 
and intelligent sympathy with the educational problems tkat are so important and 
numerous. Greatly blessed is a State and are tke children who have at head of 
school affairs suck men as Maun, Sears, Dickinson, Draj^er, White, Ruffiier, and our 
peerless Harris. 

The statistics of defective schools and consequent illiteracy teach their own sad 
lessons. Tho calamities which, in the inevitable order of events, must result from 
having so large a portion of tho people in ignorance, need not bo elaborated, but 
they should fill every i>atriot with alarm and impel to the adoi)tioii of early and ade- 
quate remedies as an antidote for what is so menacing to free institutions and to 
general prosperity. While ignorance so abounds, how can we hope for purity in 
elections ami safety from dcinagogism, immorality, lawlessness, and crime ? What- 
ever children wo suffer to grow up among ns we must live with as men; and our 
children must 1)6 their contemporaries. They are to be our copartners in tho rela- 
tions of life, our equals at the polls, our rulers in legislative halls, the awarders of 
justice ill our courts. However intolerahlo at homo, they can not be banished to any 
foreign land; however worthless, they -will not he sent to die in camps or to bo slain 
in battle; liowever flagitious, but few of them will be sequestered from society by 
imprisonment, or doomed to expiate their offenses with their lives. 

Perhaps the argument most likely to reach the general public is the close relation 
between public free schools and the increased x>roductive power of labor and enter- 
prise. Tho political economy which busies itself about capital and labor, and revenue 
reform and free coinage, and ignores such a factor as mental development, is suprera- 
cst folly ; for to increase the intelligence of the laborer is to increase largely his X)ro- 
ducing power. Education creates new wealth, develops new and untold treasures, 
increases the growth of intellect, gives <lirective power and the power of self-help; 
of will and of combining things aiid agencies. The secretary of the board of educa- 
tion of Massachusetts in his last rcj)ort makes some valuable statements and sugges- 
tions. No other State is giving as much for education, and yet each inhabitant is 
receiving on au average nearly seven years of two hundred days each, while the aver- 
age given each citizen in the v.'hole nation is only four and three-tenths of such years. 
While the citizens of Massachusetts get nearly twice the average amount of education, 
her wealth-producing power as comx>ared with other States stands almost in the same 
ratio. This increasetl wealth-producing power moans that the 2,500,000 pcox)le ])ro- 
duco $250,000,(X)0 more than they would x>roduce if they were only average earners. 
And this is twenty-five times tlio annual expenditure for schools. Tho capacity to 
read and write tends to the creation and distribution of wealth, and adds fully 25 
per cent to tho 'wages of tho working classes. It renders an .additional service in 
stimulating material wants and making them more numerous, comjilcx, and refined. 
We hear on every hand Jouder calls for skilled labor and high directive ability. It 
is a lack of common business sagacity^ to flinch from the cost of such a wcalth- 
l>roducing agency. This question is not, How can vre afibrd to do itf but, Can we 
alVord not to do it ? 

All experieuco shows only ono means of securing universal education. Private and 
parish schools educate only about 12 per cent of the children, and if they could edu- 
cate all there would remain iii8ux>erable objections to them in the way of management, 
classification, efficiency and support. Onr institutions and rights demand free scboels 
for all the people, and they must be established and controlled by the State, and for 
their support combined munieifial, county, and State revenues are needed. Eighty- 
x>er cent of the children of the Union are now in xmUlic schools. Jn 18JHI tho 
entiro costs for school imriioses were estimated at $113,110,218, toward tho ]>aymont 
of which tho local school tax contributed $97,000,000. While furnishing education 
is a legitimate tax on property, whether tho taxpayer takes advantage of the public 
schools or not, the history of education in the United iStatos shows that with Slate 
revenues should be combined local taxation. This insures immediate interest in the 
better supervision, greater rivalry, and, on the whole, better results. 

riie schools in Alabanc^ are handieapj>e<i 'by a clause in the constitution limiting 
local taxation to an extremely low figure. If by general agreement among tho friends 
®*bicatioii the removitl of this restriction could be separated from jiarty politics, 
and local taxation could be brought to the support of schools, there would soon he 
nn era of educational and material prosperity. Wb*it a conimeiitary it would be on 
the capacity of our people for self-go v'eru men t, ou their catholic patriotism, on the 
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subordiDation of priyate wishes to the public good, if, uuder the advice and leader- 
ship of those seleoted as fittest persons for the executive chair, the whole subject of 
free and universal education should be elevated to the plane of organio law, and he 
as sacred and irremovable as any of the fundamental muniments of liberty » 

Yours, truly, 

J. L. M. Conp-Y. 


CALIFORNIA. 

EDUCATING GIRLS. 

[Comtminicated to the BoRton Sunday Journal by President David Starr Jordan, of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. J 

The subject of the higher education of young women at present usually demands 
answers to these three questions: 

1. Shall a girl receive a college education? 

2. Shall she receive the same Kind of a college education as a boy? 

3. Shall she bo educated in the same college? 

First. Shall a girl receive a college education? I'he answer to this must depend 
on the character of the girl. Precisely so with the boy. What we should do with 
either depends on his or her possibilities. Wise parents will not let either boy or 
girl enter life with any less preparations than the best they can receive. It is true 
that many college graduates, boys and ^irls alike, do not amount to much after the 
schools hav(^ done the best they can with them. It is true, as I have elsewhere 
insisted, that ^‘you can not fasten a $2,000 education to a HO-cent h(»y,^^ nor to a 
50-cent girl, either. But there is also great truth in these words of Frederic Denni- 
son Maurice: know that nine-tenths of those the university sends out must ho 

hewers of wood and drawers of water. But if we train the ten-tenths to he so, then 
the wood will be badly cut and the water will he spilt. Aim at something noble; 
make your system of education such that a great man may be formed by it, and 
there will be manhood in your little men of which you do not dream. 

It is not alone the preparation of great men for great things. Higher education 
may prepare even little men for greater things than they would have otherwise found 
possible. And so it is with the education of women. The needs of the times are 
imperative. The noblest result of social evolution is the growth of the civilized 
lioiue. Such a homo only a wise, cultivated, and high-minded woman can make. 
To furnish such women is one of the noblest missions of higher education. No 
young women capable of becoming such should he condemned to a lower destiny. 
Even of those seemingly too dull or too vacillating to reach any high ideal of wis- 
dom, this may he said, that it does no harm to try. A few hundred dollars is not 
much to spend on an experiment of such moment. Four of the best years of one’s 
life spent in the company of noble thoughts and high ideals can not fail to leave 
their impress. To he wise, and at the same time womanly, is to wield a tremendous 
indnence, which may be felt for good iu the lives of generations to come. It is not 
forms of government by which men are made or unmade. It is the character and 
influence of their mothers and wives. The higher education of women means more 
for the future than all conceivable legislative reforms. And its influence does not 
stop with the homo. It means higher standards of manhood, greater thoroughness 
of training and the coming of better men. Therefore, let ns educate our girls as 
well as our hoys. A generous education should he the birthright of every daughter 
of the Republic as well as of every son. 

Second. Shall we give our girls the same education as our boys? Yes and no. If 
we mean by the same an equal degree of breadth and thoroughness, an equal fitness 
for high thinking and wise acting, yes, let it he the same. If we mean to reach this 
» end by exactly the same course of studies, then my answer must he no. For the 
same course of study will not yield the same results with different |>erson8. The 
ordinary ‘‘college course’^ which has been handed down from generation to genera 
tion is purely conventional. It is a result of a series of compromises iu trying to 
fit the traditional education of clergymen and gentlemen to the needs of men of a 
different social era. The old college course met the special needs of nobody, and 
therefore was adapted to all alike. The great educational awakening of the last 
twenty years in America has come from breaking the bonds of this old system. The 
essence of the new education is individnalism. Its purpose is to give to each yotmg 
man that training which will make a man of him. Not the training which a cen- 
tury or two ago helped to civilize the masses of hoys of that time, out that which 
will civilii 5 e,tfijs particular boy. One reason why the college students of 18ff5 are 
ten to one in number as compared with those of 1875, is that the college training now 
given is valuable to ten times as many men as coiud be reached or helped by the 
narrow courses of twenty years ago. 

In the university of to-day the largest liberty of choice in study is given to the 
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student. The professor advises, the student chooses, and the tlexihility of the 
courses makes it possible for every form of talent to receive proper culture. Because 
the college, of to-day helps ten times as many men as that of yesterday could hope 
to reach, it is ten times as valuable. The difference lies in the development of specml 
lines of work and in the |?rowtli of the elective system. The power of choice car- 
ries the duty of choosing rightly. The ability to choose has made a man out of the 
college boy, and transferred college work from an alternation of tasks and play to 
its proper relation to the business of life. Meanwhile, the old ideals have not risen 
in valu(‘. If our colleges were to go hack ta threshing the cut straw of mediieval- 
isin— in other words, to their work of twenty years ago— their professors would speak 
to empty benches. In those colleges which still cling to those traditions these 
benches are empty to day or filled only with idlers. This to a college is a fate worse 
than death. 

The best education for a young woman is surely not that which has proved unfit 
for the young man. She is an individual as well as he, and her work gains as much 
as his by relating it to her life. But an institution broad enough to meet the varied 
needs of varied men can also meet the varied needs of the varied woman. Intellec- 
tual training is the prime function of the college. The intellectual needs of men 
and women are not different in many important respects. The special or profes- 
sional needs so far as they are difterent will bring their own satisfaction. Those 
who have had to do with the higher training of women know that the severest 
demands can bo met by them as well as by men. There is no demand for easy or 

goody-goody courses of study for women except as this demand has been made 
or encouraged by men. 

There arc, of course, certain average differences between men and women as stu- 
dents. Women have often greater sympathy, greater readiness of memory or apprey- 
hension, gr(*at(?r fondness for technique. In the laugnages and literature, often in 
mathematics and history, wotmm are lonnd to excel. They lack, on the whole, origi- 
mdity. They are not attracted by unsolved i)ro>blem8, and in the inductive or inex- 
act*' sciences they seldom take the lead. In the traditional courses of study, tradi- 
tit)ual for men, lliey are <»fteTi very snccossfnl. Not that those courses have a special 
fitlle^'s for women, but that women are more docile and less critical as to the purpose® 
of education. And to all these statements there are many exceptions. In this, how- 
ever, those who have taught both men and women must agree. The training of 
woiiKMi is just as ficrionsand just as important as the training of men, and no training 
is adequate for either which falls short of the b(‘st. 

Third. .Shall women bo taught in the same classes as men ? This is, it seems to me, 
not a fundamontal question, but rather a matter of taste. It does no harm whatever 
to either men or women to meet those of the other sex in tlio same cl.iss rooms. But 
if they prefer not to do so, let them do otherwise. Considerable has been said for and 
against the union in one institution of technical schools and schools of liberal arts. 
The toehni(’al character of scientific work is emphasized by its separation from gen- 
eral culture. Hut I believe better men are made where the two are not separated. 
The devotees of culture studies gain from the feeling reality and utility cultivated 
by technical work. The technical students gain from association with men and 
iullueiices whose aggregate tendency is toward greater breadth of sympathy and a 
higher point of view. 

A woman's college is more or less distinctly a technical school. In most cases its 
purpose is distinctly stated to be such. It is a school for training for the profession 
of womanhood. It encourages womanliness of thought as soiuelhiug more or less 
different from the plain thinking which is often called manly. 

The brightest work in women's colleges is often accompanied by a nervous strain as 
though the students or teachers were fearful of falling snort of some expected stand- 
ard. They are often working toward ideals set by others. The best work of men 
is natural and unconscious, the normal product of the contact of the mind with the 
problem in question. On the whole, calmness and strength in woman’s work are 
best reached through coeducation. 

At the present time the demand for the higher education of women is met in three 
diilcrent ways : 

«<^I>arate oollegos for women, with courses of study more or less parallel with 
those given in colleges for men. In some of these the teachers are all women, in 
** men, and in others a more or less equal division obtains. In nearly all 

ot these institutions the old traditions of education and discipline are more prevalent 
than m colleges for men. Nearly all of them retain some trace of religions or denom- 
inational control. In all of them the Zeitgeist is producing more or less commotion, 
ami^the changes in their evolution are ninning parallel with those in colleges for 

women's annexes to colleges for men. In these, part of the instruction given 
ne men is repeated to the women, in different classes or rooms, and there is more 
BD 95- 41 
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or less opportunity to use the same librnries nntl museums. In some other mstltu* 
the relations are closer, the privileges of study being similar, the diiferenees 
being inalaly In the rules of conduct by wioli the young women are bodged in, tbo 
young imen makimg tbcir own regulations. 

It aooms to me that the aimex system can not be a poimanent one. The annex stu- 
dent does not get tbo best of tbo institution, and the best is none too good for her. 
Sooner or later she will demand it, or go where the best can be found. The best stu- 
dents will cease to go to tbo auuex. The institution must then admit women on 
equal terms or not admit them at all. There is certainly no educational reason why 
women should prefer the annex of one institution if another institution equally good 
throws its doom wide ojmn for her, 

3. The third system is that of coeducation. In this relation young men and young 
women arc admitted to fbo same classes, subjected to tbo same requirememts, and 
governed by the same rules. This system is now fully established in the State insti- 
tutions of the North and West, and in most other colleges of the same region. Its 
effectiveness has long since passed beyond question among those familiar with its 
operation. Other things being equal, the young men are more earnest, better in 
manners and morals, and in all ways more civilized than under monastic conditions. 
The women do their work in a more natural way, with better perspective and with 
saner incentives than when isolated from the influeniie and society of men. There is 
less of silliness and folly when a man ceases to he a novelty. There is less attraction 
exerted by idle and frivolous girls when young men meet also girls industrious and 
serious. In coeducational institutions of high standards frivolous conduct or scan- 
dals of any form arc unknown. The responsibility for decorum is tlirown from the 
school to the woman, and the woman rises to the responsibility. Many i>rof6S8or8 
have entered Western colleges with strong prejudices against coeducation. These 
prejudices have iu no case endured the test of experience. What is well done has a 
tonic effect on the mind and character. The college girl has long since ceased to 
exi>ect any particular leniency because she is a girl. She stands or falls with the 
character of her work. 

It is not true that the standard of college work has been in any way lowci*ed by 
coeducation. The ^e^ erse is decidedly the csise. It is tru(i, however, that untimely 
zeal of one sort or another has filled our Western States with a host of so-called col- 
leges. It is true that most of these are weak, and doing poor work in poor ways. It 
is true that mo.st of these arc coeducational. It is also true that the great majority 
of their students are not of college grade at all. In such schools often lowstandards 
prevail, both as to scholarshiiis and as to manners. The student fresh from the conn-, 
try, with no preparatory training, will bring the manners of his home. Th(‘8e arc 
not always good manners, as manners are judged in society. But none of these 
defects are derived from coeducation, nor are any of these conditions in any way made 
worse by it, 

A final question: Docs not coeducation lead to marriage? Most certainljr it does, 
and this fact need not he and can not he denied. But such marriages arc not usually 
premature. And it is certainly true that no better marriages can be made than those 
founded on common interests and intellectual friendships. 

A college man who bus known college women is not drawn t4> ■women of lower ideals 
and inferior training. He is likely to be strongly drawn toward the best ho has 
known. A college -woman is not led by mere projHnquity to accept the attentions of 
inferior men. Among some thirty oolite professors educated iu e4>educational col- 
leges, as Corntdl, Wisconsin, Michigan, California, whose records are before me, two- 
thirds have married college friends. Most of the others have married women from 
other colleges, and a few chosen women from their own colleges, but not contempo- 
rary with Hiemselves. In all cases the college man has chosen a college woumn, and 
in all cases both man and woman are thoroughly happy with the outcome of coedu- 
cation. It is part of the legitimate function of higher education to prepare women 
as well as men for happy ana successful lives. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Tna TENIVICNCV OP MEN TO UWE IN CITIES. 

[Addross of President Kingsbmy, of the American Social Soienoe Aasooiatiem. Bead September 2, 

ises.] 

Two or three years since I wrote this title as a memorandum for a paper which I 
wished to preipare when I should find time sufficient to make some necessary inves- 
tigations, statistical and otherwise. 1 knew of nothing, or almost nothing, written 
bn the subject^ except by way of occasional allusion. I mad© many inquiries in 
various directions, personally and by letter, of those who would, I thought, be likely 
to give me information ; I examined libraries and catalogues — and all this with very 
triffing results. To-day, when I again take up the theme, so much has been written 
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on tko guljject tlw» question lias almoet passml from tlio stage of generalization 
to tliat of ei)oeia3izatif>n and detail. 

In tl\e April number of the Atlantic Magazine of the present year an article com* 
mentiug on I>r. Albert Shaw’s recent work, entitled ^‘Municipal government in 
Great Britain/^ says : 

^^Thd groat fact in the social development of the white race at the close of the 
nineteenth oeutui*y is the tendency all over tho world to couocntratein great cities.^' 

Doubtless this is truej but it is not a new, or even a modern tendency, although, 
as wo shall see, there is much in modern civilization which tends to increase and 
accoutuato it. Still, when the earliest dawn of authentic history sheds its pale light 
on the impeuetrablo darkness which lies beyond, it shows us cities ns large, as imig- 
nificent, as luxurious, as wicked, and apparently es old as any that the world has 
since known. The books speak of Babylon as the largest city the world has ever 
seen; but it was by no means the first, and may not have been the greatest even 
then. Nineveh, its great rival, Memphis, Thebes, Damascus, claiming to bo tlie 
oldest of them all, Kome, in a later time, with its two or three millions of inhabi- 
tants, are but representatives of other cities by tho thousands, perhaps larger anti 
older than tho largest and oldest here naniotl, and are certainly suftieient to show 
that a tendency in rnon to live congregated together in largo numbers is as ohl as 


anything that we know about the human race. 

in OUT earliest literature, too, we find, apparently well fixed, some of the same 
prejudices against tho city as a place for men to dwell in that now exist. These 
prejndicos must have beoii already existing fur a long time, and their influence must 
liave been the subject of observation before even the possibly somewhat prejudiced 
people who did not live in cities should have arrived at such firnily settled con- 
clusions in regard to their deleterious inlliieiice. Curiously enough, the prejudice 
appears in one of our earliest writings. Tliese is no doubt that the waiter of the 
Book of Genesis had what might be called an unfriendly feeling toward Cain. He 
gives him a bad character in every respect. He holds him up to the uiii\ ersal con- 
tempt of mankind, and visits him with the severest judgments of God. And, after 
he has said about him nearly every bad thing that he can think of, ho adds as a 
climax to his enormities, ^^And Cain Imilded a city.” Now, w^hether ho meant to be 
understood that cities, having been first built by such an infamous scoundrel, had 
turned out to bo very much what you might expect, or whether, tho general char- 
acler of cities having been already settled in his mind, it was adding one more black 
mark to Cain to mention tliis fact, is by no moans clear; but this mueh is certnin, 
that the writer was no admirer of cities, and that neither Cain nor cities were 


intended to derive any credit from his statement. From that day to this they have 
had tlioir severe critics. They have been regarded as tho breeding places of vice 
Jiiid tho refuge of crime. Our own Jelierson — that is, Thomas, not Joseph — is said 
to have called them ulcers on tho body politic.” Dr. Andrew 1). White, in his 
address as president of this as.sociation delivered in 1891, says, ‘^Our cities are tho 
rot ten spots in our body politic, from wbicU, if wo are not careful, decay is to spread 
throughout our whole country; for cities make and spread opinions, fashicins, 
ideals.” The poet Cowley says, ‘‘ God tho first garden made, and tho first city Cain.” 
And other writers with the same feelings have used language of a similar import, 
dictated by tho warmth of their temperament, tho range oi‘ tlieir vocabulary, and 
tho ])ower of their rhetoric. 


Prof. Max Nordau, who has lately shown us in a large octavo of 950 pages how 
wo are all hastening on to certain destruction — a conclusion which I am not dis- 
posed to combat— or perhaps I might more modestly say, as the late President Wool- 
sey is reported to have said to Daniel A. Pratt, tho great American traveler, when 
he laid before him some rather startling propositions, that I would rather give him 
a dollar than to attempt to xioint out the falla<‘y in his argument — Mr. Nordau, after 
quoting high authority to show ho-w tho human race is poisoning itself with alcohol, 
‘h opium, hasheesh, arsenic, and tainted food, says: 

‘To these noxious iafluenoes, however, one more may be added, which Morel [the 
auth()rity he has just quoted] has not known or has not taken into cousidertation; 
namely, residence in large towns. The Inhabitant of a large town, even the richest, 
wno IS surrounded by the greatest luxury, is continually exp 08 c<l to unfavorable 
hr ^^^^h diminish his vital powers fbr more than what is inevitable. He 

reauies an atmosphere charged with organic detritus; he eats stale, contaminated, 
imterated food; he feels himself in a state of constant nervous excitement, and 
Thn ^ conmare him without exaggeration to the inhabitant of a marshy district, 
nf ^ town on the human organism oders tho closest analogy to tliat 

anri pop^latiou falls victim to the same fatality of <legeneracy 

fhnti « « *** victims of malaria. The death rate in a largo town is more 

of the greater than the average for the entire population. It is double that 

most country, though in reality it ought to be less, since in a large town the 

gorons ages predominate, during which the mortality is lower than in infancy 
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and old age. And the children of large towns who are not carried off at an early 
age suffer fpom the peculiar arrested development which Morel has ascertained in 
tne population of fever districts. They develop more or less normally until they are 
14 or 15 years of age, are up to that time alert, sometimes brilliantly endowed, and 
give the highest promise. Then suddenly there is a standstill. The mind loses its 
facility of comprehension ; and the hoy, who only yesterday was a model scholar, 
becomes an obtuse, clumsy dunce, who can only be steered with the greatest diffi- 
culty through his examinations. With these mental changes bodily modifications 
go hand in hand. The growth of the long bones is extremely slow or ceases entirely, 
the legs remain short, the pelvis retains a feminine form, certain other organs cease 
to develop, and the entire being presents a strange and repulsive mixture of uncom- 
pleteiiess and decay. Now, we know how in the last generation the number of 
inhabitants of great to vns increased to an extraordinary degree. At the present 
time an incomparably larger portion of the whole population is subjected to the 
destructive influences of large towns than was the case fifty years ago. Hence 
the number of victims is proportionately more striking, and continnally becomes 
more remarkable. Parallel with growth of largo towns is the inc rease in the number 
of the degenerate of all kinds, criminals, lunatics, and the higher degenerates of 
Magnan; and it is natural that these last should play au ever more prominent part 
in endeavoring to introduce an ever greiiter element of insanity into art and litera- 
ture.” 

Many pcoxde think Nordau like the x)atient in the asylum. He thinks everybody 
crazy except himself. But Dr. Walter B. Platt, in a x>ai)er read before this associa- 
tion in 1887, xioints out certain dangers to the constitution to which every dweller 
in cities is of necessity exposed from physical causes, sx^ecially mentioning disuse of 
the upper extremities, the exposure to incessant noise and its cumulative olfect on 
the whole nervous system, the jarring of the brain and spinal cord by a continual 
treading upon unyielding pavements. And he adds that good authorities assert 
that there are very few families now living in London who with their X)redeco88or8 
have resided there continuously for three genera l ions ; but ho excepts from the 
o])erations of those deleterious influences those whoso circumstances are such as to 
enable them to spend a considerable jmrtion of each year in the country. 

Dr. Grace Pcckharn, in a jiaijer read before this assoiuation in 1885, says; ** How- 
ever it was arrived at, the census of 1880 shows that the infant mortality of cities in 
tliis country is twice as great as that of the rural districts.” 

Everyone who has taken an interest in Mr. Charles Loring Brace’s great work in 
the city of New York knows that his firm belief was that the salvation of the city 
poor depended on getting tlie surplus into country homes; and few men have been 
more comiieteiit to judge or more ready to look at all sides of a case than he. The 
literature of the slums is full of every human horror; and it would seem as if any 
change must be for the better. 

Dr. Josiah Strong, in that vigorous presentation of the dangers of our American 
civilization entitled Our Country, says: “The city has become a serious menace to 
our civilization, because in it each of onr dangers is enhanced and all are localized. 
It has a peculiar attraction for the immigrant. In 1880 our fifty x>rincipal cities 
contained 39. .S per cent of our Gorman population and 45.8 X)er cent of our Irish. 
Not only does the i)roportion of the poor increase with the growth of the city, but 
their condition becomes more wretched . Dives and 1/a.zarus are brought face to face.” 
Speaking of Dives and Lazarus, has Dives had what you might call quite fair i)layf 
Even Judas lias had his apologists, hut I do not remember ever to have seen any 
speculation as to what would have become of Lazarus if he had not been fed from 
Diveses table. Doubtless ho preferred that to the poorhonso or even to tramping; 
and from all accounts, he was not exactly the sort of person you would choose for a 
parlor boarder. This, however, is a mere passing comment, and, I trust, will not 
involve me in any theologic discussion; hut I do like to see even the devil have his 
due. 

The feature of cities which is perhai>8 at present attracting more attention than 
any other is their misgovernmeiit. Dr. Strong begins a ijaragraph thus ; “The gov- 
ernment of the city is by a ^ boss^ who is skilled in the manipulation of the ‘machine,* 
and who holds no political principles except * for revenue only,*” If a foreigner were 
to read that sentence he would infer that “boss” was the Eufjlish for the chief mag- 
istrate of a city, but we know so well just what it means that it scarcely attracts our 
attention. * ^ 

One would think after reading all this about the evils of cities from the time of 
Cain to the last New York election, or, rather, let us say, to the last hut one — and 
especially whefi we must admit that we know everything that is said to he true, and 
that even then not the half nor the tenth part has been told, and we are almost driven 
to the conclusion that nothing short of the treatment applied to Sodom and Gomorrah 
will meet the necessities of the case — that every sane man and woman should flee 
without stopping for the open country; and the women especially should bo careful 
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liow they look hoMnd them, and he snre to remember Lot^s wife, and nothing should 
induce them to turn their faces cityward again. 

Now, in spite of all this precisely the reverse is true, and, while there has always 
been a strong tendency in humanity cityward, this nineteenth century sees it intensi- 
fied beyond all former experience. Statistics do not make interesting public reading, 
but from Dr. Strong’s valuable work, where there are many, we take a few in 8iipi)ort 
of our position : 

^^The population of this country as divided between city and country was, in 1790, 
omitting fractions, country 97 per cent, city 3 per cent; in 1840, country 91 per cent, 
city 9 per cent; in 1890, country 71 per cent, city 29 per cent ; and the rate of increase 
is itself all the while increasing.” 

In 1856 Chicago had a i)oi)ulation of 90,000. In 1895 it is supposed to hare 1,500,000, 
with several outlying districts not yet beard from. In this classification, which is 
taken from the United States census, towns of 8,000 and over rank as cities, while the 
rest is country. Of course a lino must ho drawn somewhere for the purpose of sta- 
tistics, but many think it might more j)roporly have been drawn at 5,0CK), w'hicb would 
lart'-ely increase the city i>ercentnge. Dr. Strong also quotes this statement : Tliat in 
tlic”rural districts of Wayne County, N. Y., there are 400 unoccupied houses, and much 
other valuable stutistical information of a similar character. Professor Nordan also 
has many statistics of various European countries, all to the same purport. Put the 
general fact of the enormous increase of the city at the expense of the country is so 
notorious that it needs no xiroof. Let us consider some of its causes. 

It is well to notice, and iierhaps here as well as anywhere, that, while in all coun- 
tries the influence of the city has been great, it has not been equally gi*cat in all. 
Romo was the Roman Ihupire. Carthage was Phcenicia. Paris to-day is Fram e, 
Rut Loudon, big as it is, i.s not England; Madrid is not Spain, and, certainly, Rerliii 
is not Germany. In all these cases there is a power and a puhlie opinion, a consensus 
of* thought, a moral, i)olitical, and social influence in the country as a whole, which 
does not look to nor depend upon the city as its maker, leader, and guide. It is easier 
to H(‘e and feel this fact than to analyze and oxi)laiii it. Ih'obably the same reasons 
or kinds of reasons do not a])ply in ev'orj'^ case, but each has its own, some of wdiicli are 
easy to find and others too deep and elusive to he discovered. Accidents of early liis- 
tory, geographical relations, the temper and idio.syncrasies of a people, and otln^r 
iuflueucos, some broader and some more subtle, all combine to fix tins relative ]) 08 i' 
tion and iin|)ortance of the groat city and the country or the lesser town. Speaking 
of (■oustautiuople, Mr. Frederic Harrison says: 

^‘Thore is but one city of the world of which it can he said that for fifteen c(‘iitu- 
ries and a half it has been the. continuous scat of empire under all the changes of 
race, institutious, customs, and religions. And this may ultimately traced to its 
incomparahlo physical and geographical capabilities.” 

In England more than in any other country, as it seems to me, country lifo is 
regarded as the normal condition of a fully develoi)od man ; and oven then it is only 
those who keo]) themselves polished by freciuont attrition with city life that accom- 
])lisli much for themselves or their fellow-men. Rut probably the lesson to bo drawn 
is that a life where both the city and country bavo a part develops the highest form 
of manhood and is the end to be striven for. 

Ancient cities owed their existence to a variety of cansos. Probably safety and 
con veni (‘lice were, at the bottom, the reasons for aggregating the pi>pnlatiouj but 
any special city frequently owed its existence, so far as appears, to the mere caprice of 
a ruler as a passing fancy — though he may have had h is reasons — sometimes, doubtless, 
to military considerations, and sometimes x>erhaps to accident, or to migration, or the 
results of natural causes, geographical or commercial. It was not until the Middle 
Ages that the industrial town was evolved. But the modern town seems wholly indus- 
trial in its raison d’etre ; it is therefore governed by the laws which govern industrial 
progress. 


Ruckle says: ‘‘Formerly the richest countries were those in which nature was 
most bountiful. Now the richest countries are those in which man is most active.” 
L-f • although perha^is it has no s^iecial significance in this connection, that 

It IS evident that the more men congregate in great cities the more they will become 
accustomed to draw their material of 'thought from the business of human life and 
tile less attention they will pay to those proclivities of nature which are a fatal 

source of superstition.”) 

Aside from all qnestions of mutual defense and protection and mutual helpfulness 
industrial convenience, doubtless one of the very strongest of 
Rab ^ building of the city is the human instinct of gregariousness. This undor- 

modern, military as well as industrially founded aggregations, 
village as well as the city. But there is always a craving to 
the Inhere are more people. The countryman, boy or girl, longs for the village, 

and larger town, and the dweller in the larger town for the great city; 

f a lUg once gone, they are seldom satisfied to return to a i>lace or less size, 
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In short, whatever man may have been or may bo in Ids prognaibous or troglodjrte 
condition, ever since vre bavo known mnob about bim be lias been bigbly gregarious, 
even under unfavorable conditions. 

As long ago as 1870 Mr. Frederick Law Olinfited, in a paper read before tbis asso- 
ciation! said, There can be no doubt that in nil our modern civilization, as in that 
of tbe ancients, there is a strong drift townward;'^ and bo quotes the language of 
an intelligent woman whoso early life bad been spent in one of tbe most agreeable 
and convenient farming countries in tbe United States: ^^If I were offered a deed of 
the best farm I ever saw, on condition of going back to tbe country to live, I would 
not take it. I would ra^er face starvation in town.^^ 

The life of the great city would seem to boar hardest of all on the very poor, and 
tbe country, or at least suburban, life to present the strongest attraction, by con- 
trast, to tbis class. Ture air, plenty of water, room for children to play, milk on 
wliieh to feed tliein, room to 8lec]>, wholesome food lor adults — these things, almost 
impossible to the poor in tbe city, are nearly all of easy attainment in the country ; 
yet the overmastering desire for a city life seems to be stronger with this class than 
wdtb any other. Perhaps you are familiar with the story of the kind lady who found 
a widow with a great family of chUdreu living in the depths of jmverty and dirt in 
the city, and moved them ail to a comfortable country home where, wdth a moderate 
amount of exertion, they were sure of a living. At tlie end of six weeks her country 
agent reported that the family had suddenly disai^peared, no one kncAV where. Going 
back to the neighborhood of tlioir old haunts, she found them all reestablished there 
in the same circumstances of dirt and destitution as of old. ^‘Why did you leave 
that comfortable home and come back here?^^ was her astonished intjuiry. ‘U'olks 
is more company nor sthoomps, anyhow,^’ was the answer. Poor food, and little of 
it, dirt and discomfort, heat and cold — all count as nothing in competition with this 
passion of gregariousne.ss and desire for human society, t'vtui where that moans more 
or less of a constant light as the j^opular form of social intercourse. 

Doubtless one of the most potent factors in the modern growth of cities has been 
tbe immense im]>rovement in the facilities for travel, which has been such a marked 
characteristic of the last half century. But, after all, what is this but saying that 
it has been made easier for })eop]e to go where they wished to bef Facdlitics for 
travel make it as easy to get from city to countiy as from country to city; but the 
tide, except for temporary purposes, all sets one way. Nevertheless, there is no 
question that this case of locomotion has been availed of to a surprising extent in 
transporting each year in the summer season a very largo x>orti(m, not of the rich 
alone", but of nearly every class, not only from our great (dties but from our mod- 
erately largo towns, to the woods and lakes and seashore for a time. The class of 
people who, fifty years since, lived in the same house the year round, without thought 
of change, now deem a six or twelve weeks’ residence in the country a vital neces- 
sity; and this fact is a great alleviation and antidote to some of the unfavorable 
inlluences of city life. 

All modern industrial life tends to concentration as a matter of economy. It lias 
long been remarked that the best place to establish or carry on any kind of business 
is where that business is already being done. For that I'eason wo see dilfereut kinds 
of manufactures grouping themselves together — textiles in one place, metals in 
another; and, of the textiles, cottons in one place, woollens in another; and of the 
metals, iron in one place, copper in another, and so on. The reason of this is obvious. 
In a community where a certain kind of business is carried on the whole population 
unconsciously become, to a certain extent, experts. They know a vast deal more of 
it than people who have had no such experience. Every man, woman, and child in 
a fishing village is much superior in his or her knowledge of fish, bait, boats, wind, 
and weather to tbe inhabitants of inland towns. This is true of all the arts, so that, 
hesidea tbe trained hands which may bo drawn upon when needed, there is a whole 
population of half-trained ones ready to be drawn upon to fill their places. Then, 
every kind of business is partly dependent on sevoral other kinds. There must be 
machine makers, blacksmiths, millwrights, and dealers in supplies of all sorts. 
Where there is a large business of any kind these subsidiary trades that are sup- 
ported by it naturally fiock around it; whereas in an isolated situation the central 
establishment must guj^ort all these trades itself or go a considerable distance when 
it needs their assistance. Fifty or sixty years ago small manufacturing establish- 
ments In isolated situations and on Biuall streams were scattered all through the 
Eastern States. The condition of tmde at that time rendered this possible. Now 
they hove almost wholly disappeared, driven out by economic necessity ; and their 
suocessi^ are in the cities and large towns. 

if you will Ofcamtue any city newspaper of fifty or sixty Tears ago, you will find 
frequent advertis^ents for Imys as clerks in stores; and almost always they read 
from the oountry preferred.'^ Now you never see this. Why is it? I think 
mainly because the class of boys w'hich these advertisements were expected to 
attract from the country are no longer there. This was really a call for the 
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well-eclncatoA boys of tlio well-to-do farmers of native stock, wLo thought they could 
hotter themselves hy going to a city. They went, and did better themselves; and 
those ivho stayed hehind fell behind. The country people deteriorated, and the 
country boy was no longer for bnsiness purposes the equal of the boy who liad been 
trained in city ways. Country boys still go to the city; hut they are not advertised 
for and have to find their own way. 

Our great ciyil war compelled us to find out some way in which to replace the pro- 
ductive power of a million men sent into the field and suddenly changed from pro- 
ducers into consumers. Their xdaces had to be filled in the lines of agriculture and 
of all the mechanic arts, in the counting room, in the pulpit, at the har, and every- 
where else where a soldier was to he found. A hundred thousand of these places, 
more or less, in shops, in mechunio industries, in counting rooms, in the medical j)ro- 
fession, oven at the pnlx)it and the bar, were filled with women; and the deficit left 
hy tbo remainder of the million was supplied by newly invented machinery to do 
their work. The result was that when the war was over a million of men, or as many 
as came back, found their places filled. They w^ero no longer needed. In all rural 
occupations this w'as especially the case; and, being driven out the country by want 
of work, they flocked to the city as tho most likely place to find it. The disturbing 
influence in financial, economic, and industrial matters of this sudden change of a 
million men from i)roducer8 to consumers and back again to producers, followed as it 
was soon after by the disturbing influences of the Franco-l^ussian war, have never 
been giv’cn their due weight by students of sociology. 

Wc inust remember, too, that cities as places of human habitation have vastly 
improved within half a century. About fifty years ago neither New York nor lioston 
had iiublic water, and very few of onr cities had either water or gas, and horse rail- 
roads had not been thought of. When vre stop to think what this really means in 
sanitary matters, it seems to me that tho increase of cities is no longer a matter of 
surprise. 

A few years since the great improvement of the lift or elevator added probably 10 
per cent actually, and much more than that theoretically, to tho i)o88ibilitie8 of 
population ou a given amount of ground; and now within a very recent period three 
new factors have been suddenly developed 'which promise to exert a powerful influ- 
ence on tho problems of city and country life. These are the trolley, the bicycle, 
and the telephone. It is impossible at present to foresee just what their influence 
is to 1)0 on the question of tho distribution of population ; hut this much is certain, 
that it adds from 5 to 15 miles to the radius of every largo towu, bringing all this 
additional area into new relations to business centers. Places 5 or 10 miles apart 
ami all tho intervening distances are rendered accessible and communicable for all 
tho purposes of life as if they wore in the next street. Already tho bicycle lias done 
more toward directing attention audelVurtto the iraproveuieut of ordinarj>" highways 
than all that has been done before since the days of Indian paths. It is att'ecting 
the legislation of the country on the subject of roads. When we think of what 
this minimizing of distance means we can not help seeing that its influence must 
he immense, but just what no man can foretell. It is by such apparently uniiiifior- 
tant, trifling, and inconspicuous forces that civilization is swayed and molded in 
its evolutions and no man can foresee them or say whither they lead. 

Cities, as desirable places of human habitation, seem to have touched low-water 
mark — as did almost everything else — in that miserable period of couiparutix iM-cs^a 
tion in human progress known to us in European history as tho Dark*' or ‘‘ Mifullc 
Ages/' Babylon had its gardens and its perennial strejims of pure water rnniung 
through its streets ; Damascus, its wonderful groves and gardens. Old Rome had its 
mighty aqueducts traversing the country like lines of pillared temples and bringing 
the full flow of tho mountain streams into the heart of the city, where it irrigated tlio 
groat gardens and xileasure grounds of the w^ealthy nobles, and sported in fountains 
for everybody, and furnished baths lor tho benalit of the mass of the iieople. And 
many other bargo cities on both shores'of tho Mediterranean were but a duplicate of 
itome. But, when the people had in some way lost their grip, either through luxury 
or gluttony or the idleness which came of having no great wars on hand, or whatever 

may have been, their w’aterworks fell out of repair, their baths went to ruin, the 
uotlis came and finished up tho job, and tho last state of that people was worse, 
very much worse, than tho first. London, which had its rise and great growth in 
xnese days of ignorance and darkness, was a great straggling village, without a 
of sanitary appliances, without decent roads, infested by robbers, and alto- 
s^tch a place as pestilence delights in and only fire can purify. Mr. Fre<leric 
impressed with this that he seems to think the Christianity of those 
eaS increase of dirt that was coutemporaueons with its 
bnfiv ^d that, in its stern repression of luxurious living and care for the 

of ftiA X® ^ unfavorable contrast to the cleanlier and more sanitary ways 

IbrcAA ^.^J^obably this is not without much truth ; but there wore other 

ax work atiecting alike both saints ami siuners. Yot iu these mediioval cities, 
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miserable places as many of them often were for hnmau dwellin';s, there were cer- 
tain forces at work which have done as much for humanity, and for modern civiliza- 
tion as any that can be named. Cities have always been nurseries of freemen. 

Tho Bev. Dr. James W. Cooper, in a recent address, says : , 

It is a significant fact that in the development of society productive industry 
and political liberty have always gone together. There has been no inaiiufactiiriiig 
or trading people known to history, from the ancient Tyrians to the meditcval Flor- 
entines and the modern English, which has not also heen a free people. Business 
enterprise demands freedom and develhpcs it. Men must have liberty if they are to 
combine in business ventures, and through such combinations they learn also to 
unite their interests in other than mere business ways for tho common weal. There 
is a close connection between the private fortune of each and the property of all, if 
it can only be discerned; . nd practical, pushing men are ordinarily tho first to dis- 
cern it.^^ 

‘‘If yon go" hack to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, you will find tho seeds of 
modern civilization in the little towns and free cities which wore Just then beginning 
to develop an iiidei)endent life all over England and on the Continent. * * * With 

the introduction of manufactures came tho town, and with the town there came 
insistence on personal rights, a self-respecting, self-governing, compact conunnuity 
was developed, the castle was delied, tho old feudal system of the Middle Ages gave 
way before tbe now civilization, and the modern era was ushered in. This was 
accomplished by the towns. It is tbe habit just now to praise the country and decry 
the town. We quote Cowper, and say, ‘Cod made the country, man made the town.' 
I suppose this is true. But God also made man who made the town, * * and, 

while the beginning of things w^as a garden in tho j)aradi8o of Eden, the end of 
things, as prophesied in the Book of Itevelatiou, is a city, iiiagnificeut and popu- 
lous, the new Jerusalem.” 

In a paper read before tliis association in 1885 on city and country schools, Air. 
W. M. Beckner says; “Cities have played a noble i)art in the struggle for light and 
progress. In Europe they were tho first to rebel against the I'oudal system. In 
England, London always led the fight against tyranny.” Indeed there is plenty of 
historical proof of this fact. “The ordering of secular matters appertaiiieth not to 
the I’opc,” said the burghers of London in the year 1215, a time when the Lope him- 
self and a great many other people thought that tho ordering of overytliiug that was 
worth ordering appertained to him. I find also tho following in a book of parlia- 
mantary usages ; “At tho first meeting of a new l^arliament the members for the city 
of London, in court dress or uniform, take seats on the treasury bench, which are 
afterwards vacated for the luinisters of the day. This privilege is accorded to them 
in commemoration of the part taken by the city in 1042 in defense of the privilege 
of Parliament and the protection given to the five members who took refuge m 
the city when their arrest had heen attempted by King Charles. This usage was 
observed,” it says, “at the meeting of Parliament in April, 1880.” London and 
Bristol were the sympathizers and stanch friends of America in our own Revolution. 

It is remarked, too, 1 think, by Mr. J. R. Green, that the important part in all public 
matters played by tlie trade guilds, which were only found in cities, and their iiiilu- 
eneo as a whole toward freedom, althougli at times tlospotic Avithiu tlieinselves, is too 
well known to need any lengthy reference. 

Prof. George Burton Adams, in his History of Medheval Civilization, says : “ It is in 
Italy, however, that tlie most revolutionary changes which mark tbe now age are to 
bo seen. There ITederiek found himself opposed by an entirely new and most deter- 
mined energy — the cities.” 

And in the history of freedom the very names of Utrecht, Dort, Haarlem, Leyden, 
Magdeburg, Hamburg, Bruges, Wittenberg, Eisenach, and Worms, of Padua, Bologna, 
and Florence, of Warsaw, Prague, and Buda-Pesth, to Avhich may ho added London, 
Bristol, and Boston, ring with the story of popular rights and human liberty. 

Frederic Harrison says; “The life that men live in the city gives the type and 
measure of their civilization. Tho word ‘ civilizatioiU means the manner of life of 
the civilized part of the community — that is, of tho city men, not of the countrymen, 
who are called rustics, and were once called pagans (pagani), or tho heathen of the 
villages.” And another says: “A great and beautiful citv surely draws to her tho 
observant and thoughtful souls from every district, and, if she does not keep them, 
fiends them home refined and transmuted." 

Some modern woman is quoted as saying that, if one has to run the gauntlet of 
two or three hundred pair of sharply scrutinizing eyes, the consciousness of a Paris 
dress is worth any amount of moral principle. And Sappho, who sang six or seven 
.. hundred years before the Christian era, says ; 

What country maiden charms then, 

However fair her face. 

Who knows not how to gather 
Her drees with artlees gracte i 
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If they '^didn’t, know everything down in Judee/^ it is clear that in Lesbos they 
knew two or three. 

In contrast with the statements of Nordau and of others in i^gard to the unfavor- 
able sanitary conditions of city life, it must be noticed that it is always in cities 
that those who can afford it get the t)e8t food; and, if yon are living in the country, 
you are largely dependent on the city for your supply. The summer seashore visitor 
usually finds, if he takes the trouble to investigate, that his fresh fish comes from 
the netlrest great city, also his meat, and quite likely bis butter and eggs, and nearly 
everything except perhaps his milk. To be sure, they came from the country first in 
many cases; hut they seek the best market, and are to be best found at it. 

It is also only in great cities, as a rule, that the best medical skill can be obtained. 
There we all go or send to have our most serious diseases treated and our most criti- 
cnl surgical operations performed.. It is almost wholly owing to the unsanitary 
condition among the children of the very poor that the city death rate is so high. 

Mr. C. F. Wingate, in a X)aper read here in 1885, quotes Dr. Sargent as saying that 
‘4ife in towns is, on the whole, more healthful than in the country ; also Sir Charles 
Dilke, in speaking of recent sanitary improvements in England, as saying that ^Hhe 
exceptions are mostly found in the rural districts.^^ This a])i)arent discrepancy 
between these statements and some of the others is doubtless to be accounted lor by 
ihe fact that the former had in mind the very poor, wliilo the latter doubtless referred 
to the better conditioned. 

I have been fairly familiar with the streets of New York and Boston for the last 
fifty years, and there is no fact in that connection with which I have been more 
im])re8sed than the physical improvement which has taken place in both men and 
women during that period. The men are more robust and more erect, the women 
have greatly improved both iu feature and carriage; and in the care and condition 
of the teeth in both sexes a surprising change has taken place. Ju Boston streets 
and street cars it seems to me that you see a hundred good-looking women where 
you formerly saw one. Whether this w'onld hold good in the slums and low parts 
of the town may be doubted, but there of course one looks for the refuse and cast-off 
material of society. 

A few years since I stood hy the grave of a prominent roan in one of our rural 
towns. By my side stood a man who had achieved a reputation holh iu literature 
and law. He said to me, “Who is that man opposite? calling my attention to a tall, 
fine-looking man, “That,^’ I replied, “is General II.’’ “Ah !” said my friend, with 
accents of enthusiasm, “one needs to come into the rural districts to see the finest 
specimens of manhood.” I said, ^‘Look about, and see if you find any more.” He 
did not find them. Then I said, “You have picked out the one man liere who is in 
no sense a rural product. It is true this is his home, but his life is metropolitan or 
cosmopolitan; and those prematurely old, bowed, rheumatii*, decrepid, and uninter- 
esting people who make up most of the gathering are the true representatives of our 
rural population.” I think I shattered an ideal, but the logic of facts was too strong 
to he resisted. 


I’erhaps this is as good a jilace as any to remark that when any occupation or 
calling in life or in a community becomes relatively less remunerative than the aver- 
ngo, there begins at once, by natural selection, a j)ro<*(\ss of jiersoujil deterioration 
of those engaged in it. In other w ords, success is the stepjiiug stom^ to improvement. 
And in the rural districts of the Eastern States this deti'rioration has been going on 
now for fifty years. 

Rev. pr. Greer has recently said, speaking of clerical work in city and country: 
fhink I should say that the difficulties in the country are greater than those in 
the city. There is more, I think, in common village life to lower and degrade and 
demoralize than in the city. Take the matter of amusements in the city. There are 
good ones, and we can make a choice. In the country one can not make a choice. If 
a theatrical company comes to a village, it is a poor conqiany. If a concert is given, 
it IS a poor concert. The entertainment is of a poor character. Then, again, there is 
a loneliness, an isolation in the country life; and this tends to lower and depreciate 
that life. I believe statistics show that a large contingent of the insane in our asy- 
lums come from the farms. That hard drudgery of struggle m* ith the clod and the 
soil ironi curly morning to evening twilight is a lonely and hitter struggle. There 

is a want of idealism.” e, . 

Tftf says: “When population decreases and roads deterio- 

ate^ there is an increasing isolation, with which comes a tendency toward demoral- 
zatmn and degeneration. The mountain whites of the South afford an illustration 
bAo+i of such a tendency operating through several generations. Their 

^®ff^®'<^Qtion is not due to their antecedents, but primarily to their isola- 
riiiAAri « • mentions communities in New England where like causes havepro- 
j result. I think isola^d rural lif'e, where people seldom come in 
With dwellers in large towns, always tends to barbarism. I believe that 
ED 95^ 
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poorer people in onr cities, if x>3onte<:l in isolated situations iu tUe country, would 
deteriorate and grow barbaric in habit and thought, even though they might bo 
physically ill better condition. What very unattractive people moat of our rural 
population are ! 

It in to be noted that the attrition and constant opportunity for comparison which 
city life makes possible, and oven compulsory, tend to make all the iMJopIo who are 
subjected to its inlluence alike. They do and see and hear and smell and eat the 
same things. They wear similar clothes, they read the same hooks, and their minds 
are occupied with the same objects of thought, lu tlio end they even come to look 
alike, as married jieople arc sometimes said to do, so tliat they are at once recognized 
when they are seen iu some other place; while people who live isolated lives think 
their own thoughts, jiurti’ie different objects, and aro compelled to depend upon their 
own judgments and will, for the conduct of their daily lives. The consequence is 
that they develop and increase i>eculiaritie8 of character and conduct to the verge 
of eccentricity, if not licyond it, and present all that variety and freshness of typo 
which we call originality or individuality. They are much more dramatic, pictur- 
esque, and interesting in literature, x>erhaps not alway s in real life. I meutiou this 
in jiassing, without any attempt to estimate fully the value of either dev’^elopment. 
Doubtless something is lost and something gained in either case, and probably nincb 
conld bo said in favor of each. Many pei-sons have a great desire to get, as they say, 
^'back to nature,” while others prefer mankind in the improved state, even with some 
sameness. 

The ideal life, time out of mind, for all Avho could afford it, has been the city for 
action, the countrj^ for repose, tranquillity, reenjiefation^ rest. When Joab, the 
mighty captain of Jiidcn, quarreled with King David, he rotired to his country seat, 
in what was called the ** Wilderness.” When Cicero tired of the excitement ef 
Borne, ho found rest and quiet in Tnsculum. AVhen things went badly with (Cardinal 
Wolsey, ho sought refuge and repose iu the Abbey of Leicester. Prince Bismarc k 
retires from the 1‘rown of young Kaiser Willielm to Friedrichsrubo. Tlio country is 
a good place to rest in, especially if one can control his surroundings. The quiet, 
the calm, the peace, the ]deasant color, the idyllic sights and soundB, all tend to allay 
nervous irritation, to traiiquilize the soul, to repress the intellectual, and to invig- 
orate the animal functions in a very remarkable degree. But this is not rustic lilc; 
it is only the country life of the city resident. But the tramiuil appearance of a 
country town, the apiiarent simiiUciiy and serenity of rural life, the sw’eet idyllic 
harmony of rural surroundings are, as everyone must know who has much experi- 
ence, very deceptive. I remember iu one of Dickens’s stories a man who lives the 
life of a traveling showman, one Dr. Marigold, says, in substance, that temper is bad 
enough any wlnu’o, but temper in a cart is beyond all cndurauce. The small j^^alousies 
and rivalries, the ambitions, the bickerings and strifes of a small rural community, 
are greatly intensified by the circumscribed area in which they find their vent, and 
compared with the same human frailties iu a larger sphere have all the draw^backs 
of temper in a cart. 

Mr. (Lacon) Colton says: you would bo known and not knowq vegetate in a 

village. If you would know and not be known, live in a city.” But to tJiis it may 
be aildod that those Avho arc known in a city are very much more widely known 
than they can bo in the country. A happy fitness between the size of the person and 
the size of the jdaco is doubtless productive of the most desirable results. 

Mr. Shaw says : 

am not willing to deduce any pe,s8imistic conclusions from this general tend- 
ency, whether exhibited in England, in Germany, or iu America. 1 do not for a 
moment believe that modern cities are liastening on to bankruptcy, that they are 
becoming dangerously socialistic in the range of their municipal activities, or that 
the high" and even higher rates of local tax.ation thus far indicate anything detri- 
raenlal to the general welfare. It all means simply that the great towns are remak- 
ing themselves phj^sically, and providing themstdves with the appointments of 
civilization, because they have made the groat discovery that their new ma.«8e.s of 
population are to remain porin.anently. They have in pra<‘tice rejected the old view 
that the evils of city life were inevitable, and have begun to remedy them and to 
prove that city life can be made not tolerable only for workingmen and their fam- 
ilies, but positively wholesome and desirable.” 

It would seem then (1) that for economic reasons a large part of the work of the 
world must be done in cities, and the people who do that work must live in cities. 
(2) That almost everything that is best in life can be better bad in the city than 
elsewhere, and that, with those who can command the means, physical comforts and 
favorable sanitary conditions arc better obtained there. (3) That a certain amount 
of change from city to country is desirable, and is also very universally attainable 
to those who desire it, and is constantly growing more so. (4) That the city is grow- 
ing a better place to live in year by year; that in regard to the degenerate portion 
of mankind, the very poor, the very wicked, or the very indifferent, it is a question 
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whether they are better off in the country: hnt, whether they are or not, their gro- 
garious iusancts will lead them to the city, and they must he dcidt with there as 
part of the problem. ( 5 ) That efforts to relieve the congested conditions of the city 
poor by deportation of children to the country are good and praiseworthy, hut only 
touch the surface of things, and that city degeneration must mainly be fought on its 
own ground. 

Peril aps, too, the country needs some of our sympathy and care. It appears clear 
that here is u constant process of deterioration. Deserted farms and sch<w>l» and 
churches mark the progress of ignorance and debasement, and threaten to again 
make the villagers pagani, as they were in the days of old. And improvement hca-e 
38 not the hopeless thing it might seem; hut it must bo on economic, and not on 
sentimental, lines. 

The problems hero discussed have hut recently attracted general attention, and 
doulithiss much is yet to bo learned, but the progress already made is by no means 
Bui^l and all Uio signs arc signs of promise. 


OEOROIA. 


[A<l<lr«ns <hhv<<n‘«l 0«‘fol»er 31, 1803, by Hon. J. L. M, Curry, genoral agent of Ibe Peabody and 
Slater fundH, hi roaponae to ah iiivitJi.ti4ni of tliB genoiial aaBombly of Goorpjia.j 

Mr. Presldeni, Mr. SpeakeVy (ienilemcn of the Senate and Hou^ of Reprcuenfaiires of ihe 

General Aascmhly of Georgia: 

J appreciate, I trust properly, the distinguished eompUment of being invited to 
speak to you upon what the }»resiilent of the senate has well characterized as the 
paramount subject of your deliberations. 1 count myself happy iii ap}>earing. also, 
in this maguificont hall of this magniiicent capitol, which has, I understand, the 
rather exceptional merit of having been completed within tlie original apjjropriation, 
ami of having l^eeii completed w ithout stain or smirch rioting upon anyone connected 
w itlj it. 1 have the honor of npfmiLriug before men of distinguished ability, engaged 
in t lie most responsible work of Lawmaking. Lawmaking is the attribute of sover- 
eignty, and it is of the. highest human honor and re«})ousibility to l>e invested w ith 
this Jittribute. It w ould be carrying coals to Now' castle for mo to say in this ])reBence 
that lb<‘ i»ro]>er fttUilment of this function demajids intelligence, patrlotisiu, integrity, 
general ac<tiiaintanoe with law% political economy, and a thorough knowledge, not 
HO much of what i>eople desire or clamor for, as of wluit may be best for the people's 
needs and W’elfaro, Divine law is the expression of omniscience and oiiinipoteuce; 
hninaii Law is the condition of (dvilheation. Under the provocation of atrocious 
criiiics, communities, aroused to indignation, have sometimes violated law. Soiiie- 
tirno.s, under the experienoes of the law's delay and cheated justice, and burning 
with a desire to take vougcance upon odious malefactors, they have summarily, and 
sometimes with savago ferocity, dc?])rived a suspected or guilty person of liis life 
under the process of what is known as '‘lynch law/^ In pioneer and frontier life, 
C(»niniunitie 8 have sometimes been compelled, for self- i^rotoctiou, to organize vigilance 
coiuiuittees and take the law into their ow’^n liau<l 8 . Such an extreme exigency docs 
not exist at the South, nor excuse the illegal proeixsdiugs w ith whieh tbe pai>cr» arc 
too often too full. The race of theiMi criminals has not th<*. possession of the govern- 
ment and is not charged with any of its functions. The white po©])le, the race 
w^rongod and outraged, are in power, and control the legislative, executive, and judi- 
<diul departnaents. As they are the judges, jurors, and cxecutioneivs there is not the 
remetcHt possibility of one of these criminals, under just operation of law, going 
uinvhij>ped of ^iustiee. A mob is a sudden revolution. It is enthroned anarchy. It 
IS pasfiion dominant, regnant. It usnrpe all the functions of govermneut. It con- 
centrates in itfttdf all the rights and duties of la w'maker, judge, jury, counsel, ami 
Bheriit. A mob does not rcafum, has no coaocienoe, is irresiHuisibkn, and its viulcneo 
38 viinestrained, whether it bunisdown an ITrsuline convent, as in Massachusi tls, or 
tortures a nt^an In I^ris, Tex. A latdb of infuriated men, er of hungry, enraged 
wonuin, will violate all law%hiuuan and divine, and will be guilty of torturing, of 
quartering, of burning, of murder — eiiormitieshardly suiqiassedby tbemostatrm ious 
crimes. Lifo^ property, person, churaetter, perish as stubble before the llaiuc, in the 
prcBcnce 01 a oonaeienceleBs, unthinking, aroused multitude. A ra|)e is an individual 

ime, atlecting di 8 a 6 tr<msly, iiieurably, the |>ereon or the family; a mob samj Ihe 

society, nproots ail govei'nment, regards not (rotl nor nsan, is 

iructiferous of evil. j... d.. 

tlm ■■ * ■ 


The 


of niaukiiid is to be found only along the lines of 
ihr. eooiety. Our finee imtitutaons can not survive except on 

the union of euHghtened liberty and stable law. Lawlessness find 
1 Mitlpodee of liberty and social order. Obedience to the constituted 
of ^ the essence of true fre^om, of self-control, of civilization, 

the development. There probably is not a neighborbood in 

aitea otatea which would not have summarily arrested and executed, without 
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a day^a waiting, tlie fiend of Paris. But that infliction of merited punishment, 
coupled with vengeance, is not defensible, but is fruitful of manifold evils. To its 
disregard of law may be traced whitocapism in the West and South, in which self- 
constituted bands mercilessly execute their unauthorized judgments as to martial 
rights and obligations, political economy, personal duties, etc. It is a very grave 
error that democracy means the right of the people anywhere and everywhere, and 
in any way, to execute their passionate will. Ours is a representative government. 
Our representatives are not chosen because the people can not assemble en masse to 
legislate, adjudicate, and exetmte; but because the people ought not to assemble en 
masse to execute these functions of a complex government. I can fortify mvself 
before a Georgia audience by quoting the expression of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who said before the bar association of this State : The people have 
no hands for unlawful work. Justice is in the hands of the people only when it is 
in the hands of their organized tribun als.^^ 

I think it but a natural transition from these preliminary remarks to say that there 
is a wrong estimate of the power and effects of legislation. Too inucli is often 
expected of the general assemblies, as if the legislature were a sort of second-hand 
providence; and I suspect that not a few of you heard when you were candidates, 
or when you were about to leave for Atlanta, such inquiries as ‘^What are you going 
to do for usf What will you do for us when you get to Atlanta?’’ I beard this very 
often when I was in public life. The world is governed too much. Some political 
thinker has said that the best government is that which governs the least. 1 
would not altogether subscribe to the ‘^let alone” theory, because it may be inisbed 
to extremes. There are two great factors of modern, progi'essive, civilized life. 
They are wise social organizations and proper individual devtdopinent. Bearing 
these two factors in mind, I think you will not fail to sco the relativity of my intro- 
ductory remarks to what will follow. Iii cases of commercial distress, agricultural 
depression, financial crisis, national bankruptcy, we are too prone to seek for legis- 
lative cures and political nostrums, but all the legislation that you could jiass from 
now until next Christmas would not increase one iota the real returns of agriculture. 
There are some knaves — not in Georgia, I hope — more demagogues, and a good many 
fools, who are trying to find a short cut to national and individual ])rosperity by 
treating wealth as if it were a thing that could be created by statute without the 
intervention of labor, forgetting that the x)roducts of labor rt'prosent all that there 
is of wealth in a country. Now, there are some universally ostablishi'd truths in 
political and legislative economy. Great changes, new systems of finance and trade, 
are not to bo ordered as if you were to order a new suit of clothes according to a 
certain pattern. History condemns South Sea bubbles, John T.aw schemes of finance, 
shin-plaster, and fiat currency. Building Chinese walls around your country and 
erecting barriers against foreign trade never made a nation prosperous any more than 
Ibe absurd notion, revived in recent times, that what makes one nation rich impov- 
erishes the other, what one gains another loses. Now, we have serious agricultunil 
depression in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and in all the Southern States, The 
abolition of slavery was a gigantic revolution. Did it ever occur to you that there 
is not in the annals of history anything comparable to it in its unprecedented mag- 
nitude and suddenness? Tliis, with other effects of the war, jiaralyzed Southern 
industries and produced individual aud general imj)overishment. 

African slaverv was a great economic curse. I am not speaking of it politically, 
socially, or morally, but it brought upon the South the curse of ignorant, compulsory, 
uninventive labor, undiversified products of agriculture, and si^arse i>ox>ulation. It 
was an interdict effectual upon invention, thrift, development of varied resources, 
diversity of employments, large and profitable use of machinery, improvement of 
soil, construction of good country roads, establisbinent of free public schools. These 
were the results of African slavery as an economic force. Curse as it was, it suggests 
a remedy for its evils. What are we to do? We must increase and make more val- 
uable and diversified our products, and we must improve our country roads. What- 
ever facilitates exchange of products is a blessing. It will not be worth while to 
produce unless we can exchange what is beyond our own consumption. What do 
you need in Georgia? You need intelligent, skilled labor. Many of your laborers 
are ignorant, stupidljjr so, of every element of art and science. I spoke to a negro 
the other day at a railway station about his future. His reply was characteristic : 

ai^t got nothing, and I don’t want nothing." What is the worth of a system 
which produces such men? What you want is an alliance of brains and hands, with 
habits of thrift and cleanliness, and increased capacity of production. 

Now, Mr. President, I affirm that no ignorant people were ever prosperous or happy. 
Yon may measure the growth, the progress, development, and the prosperity of a 
people by^ their advance in culture, in intelligence, in skill ; and you can measure 
the decline of a people by their decline in culture, intelligence, aud skill. In the 
United States there are twenty millions of horsepower at work, lowering the cost of 
production, cheapening the necessaries of life, giving to toil a larger reward. Much 
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of what hamliwork did has been displaced hy labor-saving machinery. Giikling the 
plow with the hand, mowing grass with the scythe, cutting grain with the cradle— 
this is fast disappearing from enlightened communities. The steam harvester and 
thrasher have rendered the work of saving the grain crops more rapid and less 
arduous. Science has found practical application, and ceases to be mere theory ; it 
has allied itself with the useful arts. Machinery has released thousands from a 
weary struggle for supply of mere animal wants, and has permitted them to take up 
other pursuits, such as mining, manufactures, mechanical arts, gardening, fruit rais- 
ing, etc., but this wealth-creating industry demands intelligence, thrift, and saving. 
In^^iistry has thns received great benefit; the people have gained hope, inspiration, 
and life from the applications of the principles of science, have gained, finally, com- 
mand of all of the resources of nature and have had opened for themselves the 
highest rewards of intelligent industry. 

It needs to be repeated and emphasized that national wealth is not the result of 
chance, or fraud, or legislative hocus-pocus, or stockjobbing manipulations or adroit 
dealing in futures. It is the result of honest, intelligent labor. The elements of 
wealth exist in nature in manifold forms, but must be fitted for human wants by 
labor. Through all transitions from natural condition to finished and useful artifi- 
cial state, each successiA^e process adds to the value. To utilize the powers of nature, 
the elements of property and wealth, is, in beneficent results, pro}>ortionate to the 
intelligence employed. The value created is almost in tlio direct ratio of the skill 
of the worker. Labor is not spontaneous nor self-Avilled, but must have behind it 
an intelligent control. Btnpid labor is confined to a narrow routine, to a few, simple 
}>rodiict8. Unskilled labor is degraded necessarily to coarser einploynients. Wbnt 
innkos Avork honorable, productive, remunerative, what elevates a man aboA'e a brute, 
is work directed by intelligence. The best method of applying power might be 
illustrated by sncli common }>roces8es as turning a grindstone, shoveling manure, 
harnessing a horse, driving a nail. Among the aristocracy of the old Avorld and the 
lionrbons of the new is a current theory that it is best for the lower classes, the mud- 
sills of society, the <‘ommou laborers, to remain in ignorance. I luive no patience 
Avith men who say that education for the ordinary occupations of life is a Avasted 
investment, or who deny the utility or the feasibleness of furnishing to wage earners 
and broadwinuers an "education suited to the industries of real life. Will our 
iinpovorisbod people never see that ignorant labor is terribly expensiA^e, that it is a 
tax, indirect but eiiornious, bringing injury to the material Avorked, to the tools or 
iinplomcnts employed, Avasting force and lessening and making less valuable what is 
in'oducedf 


'file president has declared wdiat was intended as the burden of my address. 
While there are local interests and concerns that may interest you, there is one 
question, overtopping all others, that goes into the very household, that concerns 
every individual, that is allied to every interest; and that is how to furnish cheaper 
and more efficient means of education for the boys and girls of the State. When I 
speak of this being the x)aramount subject of legislation, I mean to say that the 
duty of the legislator is not only to look after education in Clarke County, in Cobb 
County, but to have the means of education carried to eA^ery child, black and Avhite, 
to every citizen within the limits of the State. I mean universal education; free 
education; the best education; without money and without price. The great mis- 
take ill legislators and people is that, while they profess to be friends of education, 
and satisfy themselves that they are, they are talking and thinking of the public 
selnuds as poor schools for poor children, and not as good schools, the best schools, 
for the education of all. Here is field and scope for the exercise of the highest 
powers of statesmanship. This universal education is the basis of civilization, the 
one A ltai condition of prosperity, the support of free institutions. All civilized 
governments support and maintain schools. In semicivilized countries there is no 
recognition of the right to improvement, nor of the duty of the government to sup- 
port universal education. William Ewart Gladstone is the greatest statesman of 
this century. Financier, scholar, orator, with marvellous administrative capacity, 
oven to the minutest details of departmental and goA^ernmontal work, and shows 
ills appreciation of education by giving to the vice-president of the council of edu- 
cation a seat in his cabinet, and he is the only British prime minister Avho has so 
Last year I Avas reading brief biographical sketches of the 
^anamates oi Hie Republican and Democratic parties of Massaebusetts for the 
arions btate offices — governor, attorney-general, etc. — and every one of them, with 
been trained in the common schools of the State, and, tliereforo, 
they would understand what people were talking about when they 
had schools, and would feel as Emerson said, that if Massachusetts 

iS: mountains abounding in minerals, yet she had an inex- 

educA children of the Common weal th. None of you, perhaps, were 

How public schools. How many times do you visit the public schools? 

y times in the last year have you gone into a ])iiblic school and sat down 
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Oil tl)o rear bencli and watchod tho teacher teach iuf?, in order to know what is being 
done in tbeae great civiliaing agencies of the Btatef 
A few yeora ago the King of }?ruasia, through liismarckj issued a call for an edu- 
cational conference, and he took part with ediieators and echelors in the diecufisiona. 
In my JouxneyB through the Boiitn, pleading for the children, I have found one gov- 
©rnor ^om whom I never fail to i*eceivo a sympathetic response to every demand or 
argument that I may present for higher or general education. In days that are to 
come, when you shall record what Rabun dul^ what Troup, what Clarke, what Mc- 
Donald, what Johnson, what Gilmer, what Jenkins, what Brown, what Gordon, what 
Stephens, and what other governors of Georgia have done, there will be no brighter 
page, none more luminous Avith patriotism, broad-minded, honest, intelligent, benefi- 
cent patriotism, devotion to tho highest interests of the State, than that which 
shall record the fact the t the great school governor of the South was William J« 
Korthen. [Great applause.] 

The most interesting and profitable changes that liave been made in the (*iids of 
modern education is tho in corii oration of manual training in tho curriculum, so as to 
bring education into contact Avith the pursuits of every day. Tho three r’s, reading, 
Mting, and htthnictic, used to be tho standard. We should add the three h’s, and 
develop, pari passu Avith the three r’s, the lumd, head, and heart, so that A\e may 
doA^elop tlie child intellectually, jihyaically, and morally, and so have the coinpletest 
manhood and A\'Oinanhood. Oh! it is a ead 8]>octaclo to set!> tho ordinary graduate 
from one of onr colleges, Avith an armful of diplomas, standing on the platform 
receiving bouquets, and ready to step across tho tbreslihoUl and ejiter the arena of 
active life. You congratulate him because he has acquired knowledge in the school- 
room. But what call he do? What can ho produce? What Avcalth < im he create? 
What aid can ho render ciAulizatiou ? II© may be a laAvy A lawyer never yet made 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew' bororc. [Laughter.] Nowq you show 
that you agree with wliat I am saying, f Laughter.] I have no sympathy, however, 
allow me to say it, Avith the A'ulgar, ignorant, stui>kl prejudice that some people have 
agaiiivst law'yers. None in the w'orld. [Applause.] You may trace the history of 
free government in all the .struggles for right and liberty, you miiy study with pro- 
foundcst admiration the constitutions, the embodiments of poll tieal wdsdom, and 
every page of thtit history you will find iUnminated by the wisdom of lawyers. But 
I say of law yers Avhat 1 f>ay of doctors. Doctors do not add one cent to the wealth 
of the community. Neither do preachers. They are A'aluable; you can not do with- 
out them. But the laAvyer, the', doctor, tho preacher, the editor, do not add one cent 
to the assessed A'al no of the ]>ropcrty in (ieorgia. WtaiUh comes from productiA'O 
labor, and wealth is in pvo})ortion to the skill of the labor. It is the mechanic, the 
farmer, the miner, the manufactun*r, the fruit grower, avUo add Avealth to the com- 
munity aud to the country. The others arc indispensable in the distribution of the 
products of labor, in the ti ausactions of business betw'een \uan and man, and in a 
thousand ways, but they do not create wealth. 

Let mo come back to wdiat I Avas saying, that tho graduate of your college is 
educated to bo a clerk, doctor, law yer, }»reacher. You may turn him out of college 
and ho will tramp the streets of your cities, of Atlanta, Augusta, Savannah, to find 
some place in the bank, or some place in a doctor’s or law'yer’s ofiico. 11© has been 
educated awmy from business, from ordiu'.iry productive pursuits, and has a distaste 
for labor. If his natural bent had been folloAved, if be had been taught the applica- 
tion of science to business, made familiar with tools and constructive machinery, ho 
would have turned out, in very many cases, something more useful than ho w ill be 
after haA’ing entered one of tho learned professions. 

I Avish some of you Avould stop over some tune on your Avay to NeA^^ Y^ork at Wash- 
ington or Philadelphia and go through tiro publie schools. You Avould see that from 
tho kindergarten to the high school tliero is no schoolroom where tho pupils can not 
be taught the application of scientific principles to everyday life, and from which 
they can not come with a kuowdodge of the oommon tools and their uses. England 
learned that in order to hold the markets of tho wmrld ah© had to teach her children 
, in industrial schools. She discovered that her trade was slipping away from her 
because of the lack of iudustTial traininguu tho part of her working people. Franco 
gives manual training to both sexes. 

Baxony, a manufacturing country, land in 1889 115 trade or industrial echotds, it 
bein^ discovored that thorough professional education alone can aid the trades- 
man in his steugglo for life.'^ Statistics show a constant improvement of economic 
conditions. The flourishing orchards, with their Avorhl-renownod wealth of fruit, 
in Austria, Hunjg^y, Bavaria, and Oldenburg, are directly traceable to the intro- 
duction of practiced instruction in the school gardens. Prussia has introduced into 
the normal schools instruction in tho culture of fruit and toiest trees, and ‘‘the 
admirably managed forests and vast orchai-ds of Prussia owe their existence and 
excellent yield in nosinall degreeto the unostcntatiohs influence of the country school- 
nm&ter who teaches his pupils in school and the adult villagers in agricultiimleluha.^ 
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As mucli as wo mayboaet of our free iDstitutions wo are far boliintl the rest of the 
world in industrial education, in tlio application of scientific principles to daily life. 
We abuse Russia, but Russia has 1,200 technological schools ; Belgiliin has 25,000 
pupils in her trade schools; Denmark, 6,000 ; Italy, 16,000. Georgia lias no trade 
scliool for white children. She has, fortunately, one noble technological school, 
which I commend to your support and your encouragement. The other day I went 
to Newport News, which, as yon know, is at the mouth of James River, on Hampton 
Bay, in the State of Virginia. The largest shipbuilding works and the largest dry 
dock in the United States are at Newport News. They recently received contracts 
for the construction of United States vessels, and are prepared to do all siicii work 
in tbo heat possible manner. I wont through the works. I had an old Confederate 
soldier to pilot me. When I asked about the improvements in the place his heart 
rejoiced. I was there when the dinner hour arrived. From the shops and works 
men came in great numbers, until it seemed there must have been 1,0(X). 1 said to 
my friend, Where do these men come IromU^ He replied that they came from 
various parts of the w orld. ^^Aro there any from the South?^^ said I. ^'Oh, yes,’' 
said ho. What do you pay these men?" I asked. one dollar a day u]) 1o 

eight or ten." any of these old Confederates get the eight or ten?" With a 

deep sigh and with a tear in his e^c, ho said: “No; no Confederate among them. 
The Confederate soldiers," he eontmued, “and the negroes get a dollar a day ; the 
Northern and European laborers get the six or ten dollars a day." “Why is this 
I asked. “Because," said ho, “they have had industrial training at home. They 
come from their shops and from their training schools, and they put intelligence into 
tht'ir work, and they get for it the best wages." 

And yet, 'whom I stand here and appeal to tJeorgian.s for inanunl-labor schools, you 
say that man is a theorizer ; ho is taking iij) the time of the legislature, whi( h should 
he ])iisssing an act to declare (Joo.so Creek a Jiighw^ay, or to build a road across rossiim 
fewarnp, or a bridge ovtu* T(Tra]>iii Hollow ! [Laughter.] 

J.ast year, Hr. President, I was in Asia Minor. If auy of you have read The 
PriiH C of India you will remember some account of the town of Brusa, southeast of 
Constantinople. I saw there hundreds of donkeys and w'omeu with loads of mul- 
berry leaves, A few years ago t ho silk trade seemed likely to become extinct, because 
of au insect that was destroying the mulhtUTy trees and attacking the cocoons. 
Thousands of trees were cut down. I'lio people are now replanting the mulberry 
trees, and trade is 6}>riiigiug up again. It is bccau: e PastcTU*, the great curer of 
hydropliohia, subjected the ct>eoon8 to a microscopic examination, discovered the 
insect and applied a rom(‘<ly. He applied scientific knowledge to the work of saving 
the silk trade. A school of sericulture has been established, the mulberry tr«*es are 
being planted, and th<! people are growing prosperous again. 

When you came here you took the oath to support the Constitution, and it says 
that there shall he a thorough system of eoiniiiou schools, free to all children, tor 
education in the elementary branches of au English education. This mandate 


requires general, or State, and local sujiervision. neat and health}" houses, grading 
and ( lassifying of tlio pupils, .adequate local and State revenues. A valued friend 
said to mo last night that Ge«>rgia is s^>euding too much money for public scliools. 
Let us SCO how this is. Agricultural depression is more serious and more harmful in 
Mississijipi than in any other State, Imjcuubc it is so exclusively agricultural, having 
lew' manufacturing interests, little commerce, and no big eitie.s. And yet Mississipiu 
pays for her ymhlic schools $7.80 on every thousand dollars of the taxable value of 
property; Illinois pays $11.40; Texas, $1.80; Nehra8k,a, $18.70; ^lassachusctls, $;>.S0; 
hew' \ork, $4.50. * Georgia's educational tax proper for the support of the public 
scliools is $1.40 on the thousand dollars ! What do you say to that? Can you ex]>ect 
to equal other States in school advantages unless you increase the revenues going to 
public schools ? lA't it he borne in mind that outside the citieSj, the Itn al or extra- 
fetato revenues are very meager. The Southern States raise on aii average about 56 
centvs per capita of population. 

But you need not omy to increase the revenues supporting the common schools — 
you need promptly atnd properly paid teachers. The w^orst thing that 1 have over 
neard about my native State, Georgia, is that she has permitted the teachers in her 


xii am about my native State, Georgia, is that she has permitted the teachers in her 
public^ schools — poorly paid as they are — to go month after month wdthout receiving 
10 mtfcanc^ of their hnrd-earned salaries! [Applause.] If I w ere the legislature I 
of^+i down liefore I wiped away this crime against the teachers 

^ ^tate. I only echo what you will find in the governor’s message, in the report 
Laptaiii Bradwell, and in the lamentations of the teachers, 
mmif the teachers is implicitly contained in the compulsory cstablish- 

making education an integral part of the government you are 
rnid *5 ® provide good schools. The teacher is the school. You 
not thorough system of common schools without good teachers. You can 

without paying them promptly their salaries and without 
g them to teach. Unfortunately our normal schools are handicapped by the 
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unpreparednesB of tlie pupils to be taught how to teach. Thorough geneml traiuing 
should precede profesBioual training, and is its best preparation for it. Take a 
school of medicine or of law and combine it with elementary education. It vrould 
be absurd. It is none the less absurd to combine elementary instruction with pro- 
fessional traiuing for teaching. Teachers should know the history of education and 
of educational methods, and practical and detinite application of the principles of 
education j and these things should not be dead rules. The teacher goes from the 
concrete to the abstract ; trorn special to general; from known to unknown; from 
idea to the word; from thought to clear expression; and these should be applied 
habitually, unconsciously, and govern spontaneonsly every act and element in teach- 
ing. Students can become habituated to best methods by being kept in the true 
path, under the guidance of those familiar with the right methods and principles. 

I went to Milledgeville the other day to see and inspect the Normal and Industrial 
College. It is a most remarkable school. It has been in existence only three years, 
and has 322 girls ; 121 engaged in preparing themselves for teaching school. Although 
in its infancy, it has sent out 300 teachers to teach in Georgia. I went into the d iffer- 
ent departments. 1 wish you could see Professor P»ranson’s teaching in the normal 
department; it would do you good. Yon could not do a better tiling than to spend 
a day in going through the school and seeing what they teach there. If you do not 
go yourselves, send your committees and let them see how the thing is done. 

Hero is a map, wliich is an object lesson. It shows the iiornial seliools in the 
United States. It is not accurate in all its details ; yet the general facts are correctly 
stated. In the States that are most w^ealthy and most advanced there are the greater 
number of these black dots, which represent normal schools. The person who made 
the map did not recognize the fact that in Georgia you have an excellent normal 
school at Milledgeville. It is industrial and normal, and the Avork done is excellent. 
The Peabody fund gave $1,8(X) last year to this school. I wish I could ])er8uade you 
to establish coeducation of tin* sexes at Milledgeville. In the name of patriotism, 
w^hy do not you teach the boys as w^cll as the girls how to teach school? 

Teaching — good teaching, 1 ought to say — has much of the persuasive power of 
oratory. It is a glorious sight to see a live teacher — not one of these old moss-back 
teachers, who has not learned anything since the Hood, but a live teacher, who 
appreciates his vocation — standing before his classes! How it arouses enthusiavsm, 
fortifies the will, inspires the sonl; and what a criminal waste of time and money 
an<l labor and energy it is to put an incompetent teacber before a class of boj s anil 
girls! Wo see sometimes a picture of Herod murdering the innocents. How w^e 
grieve over it! I went into a school the other day in the mountains. There sat the 
teacher, ignorant., stolid, indifferent, incapable, Avith the boys and girls gathered 
around him, studying the a-h, ab; b-a, ba, k-e-r, ker, baker ; and 1 thought then, 
Mr. President, tliatAve ought to have another painter to druAv another picture of the 
murder of the innocents. It is not the teachers A\^ho ought, to be j)a.intod in that 
picture; it is the legislatures who are murdering the innocents, Avhen they refuse to 
establish normal schools tor the pro])er training of teachers. How does the old hymn 
go? ‘‘How tedious and tasteless the lionr^’ — some of yon have sung it. lIoAy unut- 
terably tedious are the hours spent in such schools, poring over lessons day after day. 
Some are mechanics when they ought to be artists, for these teachers have no plan 
nor method, no inspiration nor striving to teach and stimulate all the many sides of 
a chikPs nature to higher attainments, higher thoughts and more vigorous action. 
Time does not permit me to speak of secondary schools, of rural schools, of six-mouths 
schools. Some one in writing about me in the paper said that I Avas groAving old. 
That may he true as to years, but not in thought, not in patriotism, not in loyalty 
to the South, not in loyalty to the Union, not in loyalty to this country of ours, and 
to the Stars and Stripes. I am not growing old in my interest in the cause of educa- 
tion. And yet when I hear that your people are about to celebrate the semicenten- 
nial of Atlanta, it recalls to mind the time when I used to i^ass this place and there 
was no city here, nothing but old Whitehall Tavern. That was in 1841-42. During 
that period a town was started which was called Marthasville. I used to ride through 
this section of the country, by Decatur and Stone Mountain, on my way from my 
home in Alabama to the college at Athens. It then took me five days to make the 
journey. Now I can go the distance in six hours. What a mighty change! From 
Marthasville in 1842 to Atlanta in 1893! Five days of travel cut down to six hours; 
five days on horseback or in stage coach to six hours in a Pullman palace car ! Steam 
has revolutionized the business and travel of the world. We have gone from the 
stage coach to the steam car, and the sails of the old ships have been superseded by 
the ocean steamships. ^ The telegraph and telephone and steam have brought the 
continents into one neighborhood and given solidarity to the business of the world. 
The merchant can telegraph to China or to Japan for a hill of goods; and before he 
goes to bed to-night word comes from the other end of the world that the goods have 
been delivered to the ship and they will leave in the morning. What a reA^olution 
has been wrought in onr methods of business. Improved machinery of transportation 
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has reduced freight expenses from 2| cents per ton per mile to about one-lialf {>ent 
per ton per mile. Civilization creates new kinds of property. In Africa the inhab- 
itants know nothing about bills of exchange, promissory notes, choses inaction- 
nothing about the modern methods of business. Just in proportion as you grow in 
civilization, and advance in the scale of education and intelligence, you have luoro 
kinds of property. It is because of diffused education, because of the work of intel- 
ligence, because the forces of nature have been harnessed to the business of life. 
Science and religion are both evangels of democracy. Wherever these go shackles 
fall off, tyranny ceases, and the great masses are lifted up to the recognition of their 
rights and their privileges. Prerogative of mental developnicnt is no longer contined 
to the few, but is conceded to all who bear the image of the Son of Man. 

Only f)ne more remark. I said awhile ago that 1 was a Georgia hoy. 1 am a native 
of Lincoln County — the dark corner of Lincoln. 1 graduated from the University 
of Georgia, growing up in my college days with such men as Tom Oohh, Linton 
Stephens 'Ben Hill, Jiid Gleun, and others. In my political life I associated on 
terms of intimacy with such men ah Stejihens, Toornhs, Hill, and Cobh. I come to 
you as a Georgian, appealing for the interests of the children of Georgia, and ajjpcal- 
ing to the representatives of the 8tat<*. How insxdi ingit is to deeds of noble stales- 
manshii) to read th(‘ names of the counties you rexiresent. Some of them recall in 
iuipcrishahle words the names of founders of the 8tate, of men who stood for her 
rights, of men who boro the brunt of the Kevolutionary struggle, such as Oglethorj.c, 
Richmond, Burke, Chatham, Wilkes, and Camden; Jefferson, Madison, h^nnkliu, 
Carroll, Sumter, Putnam, Jasper, Greene, the (Jerman Do Kalb, Hancock, Lincoln; 
to th(;m add the names of the men of the days succeeding the Kevolutioii, Calhoun, 
Wetister, Clay, Lowndes, Polk, IMerce, Douglas, Kandolph, Taylor, and Quitnuiu — 
men from other States, hut allied to you in close symiiathy. Not these only, for 
your own great men haA^e their names linked with tlie destinies of your couiitii's. 
What an ins])iration it must be to represent the county of Berrien, or Bartow, or 
Cobb, or (Jay ton, or Dawson, or Dooly, or Dmiglu rty, or Forsyth, or CHlmer, or 
Hall, or Jackson, or Johnson, or Lumpkin, or McDuffie, or Miller, or ^leriwether, or 
Murray, or Troup, or AYalton. I think th.'it if J Avere a represontatiAu> from such a 
comity, Avith such a name, 1 should be iusjiired Avith jiatriotism to do something 
high and useful, and to Vudp the State I liA^ed in bear Avortbily the name of the 

Kmpire Staco of the S<»uth.^^ [Applause.] I appeal to you for the common schools 
of (U'orgia, for the future men and Avomen of the State The Avomen of the State 
toucli my heart very deeply. My graudinothcr, mother, daughter-in-laAN% grand- 
daughter, Gi'orgia born, names suggestive of holiest affection and temlerest memo- 
ries, which make me, not less than my nativity, a (Jeorgian. In all of wouiankind, 
whether or not history has recorded or romance described or poesy sung her virtues, 
there has been no type of female excellence, no example of i)urity or loveliness or 
heroism more exalted and noble than that furnished by Georgia mother or Avife, fit 
representatives of the iiusurpaHsed southern matron. In their names 1 plead. 

Mr. President, a friend told me of a girl iu the northern ii.irt of the State, not 
prince-begotten nor jialace-cradled, growing up in glad joyousness and inuoeency, 
amid the rich, virgin groAN'th of Avild tretis, Avho was seen plowing an ox t»n rolling 
hillside to earn subsistence for an invalid father, a bed-ridden Confederate soldier, 
who lay helpless in an adjaeout log eahiu. Touched by such heroism and filial 
hdelity, a gentleman sent her to school, and last year at the examination onethou- 
saiid peojilo, ajvIio had conu^ fVoin the mountains to shoAv their ijjterest in the educa- 
tiou of the children, saAV that girl, Avho had labored for the siipj^ort of herself and 
her bod-ridden father, stand oh the platform and take the })rize offered for the best 
essay. Refusing to abandon her old father during Amcatioii, she went hack to her 
moimtain home and to labor, but she is now teaching in the school Avhieh brought 
to light her latent x>ow<T8. There are thousands of (Jeorgia hoys, in the Avire grass 
and middle Georgia and in the mountains, w'ho, if educated, A\ould, like Stephens, 
be patriotic and honoretl feerA’auts of the State. There are thousands of young maid- 
ens, Avho, like our heroine, require but the helping hand of the State and the Avarmth 
ot generous culture to emerge from humble homes of obscurity and poA orty to places 
01 usefulness and honor. [Long applause.] 

LOUISIANA. 

THK OKIGIN AJTI) development of the public-school system in LOUISIANA. 

[Paper prepared for Louleiana Educational Assooiation, by John R. Ficklen, professor of history in 

Tulane University.] 

If I had as many sons as Priam, I would send them all to the pnbllo schools.” — Daniel Wtbfter, 

GENTLEMEN: It seeuis eminently wisc that the Louis- 
tion ofVffl Association at this period of its honored career should devote a por- 
s time and attention to the origin and development of the public-school 
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system Within tlio borders of this State; for we are now entering upon a now era in 
the history of our schools, and wo need, in particular at such a time, to study both the 
present and the probabilities of the future in the light of tho ^)ast. As student and 
teacher I have always laid great stress upon this study of tho historical development 
of our institutions as one of prime importance. We do not thoroughly understand 
the present until we know how and why it has become what it is. Moreover, from 
the accumulated’ experience of those who have gone before ns we may learn to avoid 
a thousand errors; where they garnered only ^^barreii regrets,'^ we may reap a boan^ 
tifiil harvest of good results. 

As the individual must live over in miniature the life of tho whole human race, so 
those who would reform institutions must investigate the history of those institu- 
tions and understand tho causes that led to failure or to success. Without this 
knowledge their labors will be short sighted and unfruitful, aud to their bauds no 
wide powers should be intrusted. 

Let us trace, then, as hriefly as possible, the origin and development of our pnblio- 
Bchool system. From such a stmly T hope something proli table and something inter- 
esting may be gleaned together. Clearness of treatment will bo promoted if we 
divide the whole subject iuto three periods. 

I. From the beginning of this century to the framing of the second constitution 
in 1845. 

II. From 184.5 to the civil war. 

III. From tho civil war to the present time (1894). 

I. 

Before the opening of tho nineteenth century, as you doubtless know, public free 
schools did not exist iii Louisiana. The IJrsuline Nuns, over since they were brought 
over by Bioiivillc, had devoted them-selves to the education of young women, and 
there were some ])rivate schools in Now Orleans, but the policy of tho Coveninicnt 
had provided no system of public instruction. The truth is that luoiiarchical gov- 
ernments in that day were uufavovabh^ to tho education of tho masses, Kuowltulgo 
is power, and it was not considered desii-ablc that tho i>eoplc should have much 
power. 

In the year 1803, however, the great Territory of Imuisiana, Jefferson s fine pur- 
chase, was formally transferred to tho commissioners of tho American Union. As 
yon know, Louisiana then omluaccd a vast tract of country, from whitdi many rich 
and prosperous States have since Tieen carved. For nine years tho southern portion 
yxas called the Territory of Orleans; but, finally, in 1812,*mucli to tho delight of iU 
60,000 inhabitants, it was erected into the Static of Ltmisiaua — one of the fairest 
sovereignties that go to constitute the American Union. 

Iluriug the early period of its territorial government, tbero an.' to ho found fre- 
quent r(3forence8 to tlie subject of x»ohlic education. But many years wore to elapse 
before educational views crystallized iuto any kind <tf system "of free schools. Nor 
was this tardy recognition of tho value of common schools jieculiar to Louisiana. 
It was equally the case in the early liistory of all tl»e Southern and imKst of tho 
Northern States. It would he intcrcHting to trace tho dovolo})mcut of x>ohiic schools 
in the United States at large ; to show how the <’nduriug system established in Massa- 
chusetts by the old ruritaus of tho seventeenth century was modeled after tlie sys- 
tem of schools which they had learned to know during their sojourn in Holland— a 
system in which Holland at that time led the world. It would bo interesting to 
show that the main object of the Furi tans was to keep out that old deluder, Satan,” 
by teaching all tho children to read the Bible, thus preparing th(‘m to exorcise the 
evil spirits that ever torment the ignoraut. It would be still more intert 38 ting to 
show why that old royalist, Governor Berkeley, feared tho rise of public (I had 
almost said republican) schools, and devoutly thanked God that there wore none in 
Vii'ginia. Such themes, however, whib) they would bo fruitful of suggestions a.s to 
the progress of our Ainericau civilization, would occupy far more time than has 
been allotted to this whole paper. I can not forbear, however, mentioning one fact 
which may make our Louisiana teachers rejoice that they live in this day and gen- 
eration rather than in the New Imgland of tho seventeenth century. In an old Now 
England town book (date 16G1) the duties of tho schoolmaster are laid down ns 
folloAVs: (1) To act as court messenger; (2) to serve summonses; (3) to conduct 
certain ceremonial services of tho church; (4) to lead the Sunday choir; (5) to dig 
the graves ; (6) to take charge of tho school ; (7) to ring the bell for public worship ; 
(8) to perform other occasional duties. With these manifold functions to discharge, 
it is easy to understand the importance attached, in early New England, to the office 
of scliQolrnaster, 

But to return to Louisiana. No sooner had tho United States taken possession of 
Louisiana than tho enlightened policy of onr first American governor, W. C. 0. 
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frpvok© out in no uncortain acconts on the subject of public education. 

I quote tom liiH address to tbo territorial council in 18(M, juet ninety years ago ; “ iu 
adverting to jour primary duties/' lie says, have yet to suggest one than wbich 
none can be more important or interesting. I mean some general provision fur the 
education of youth. If we revere science for her own salie or for the inuunierable 
benefits she confers upon society, if we love our cbiklren and cborisb tbe laudable 
ainbitiou of being respected by posterity, let not tbis great duty be overlooked. 
Ferinit me to liape, then, that under your patronage, seminaries of learning will 
prosper, and means of acquiring information be placed within the reach of each 
growing family. Lrct exertions bo made to rear up our children in tbe paths of 
scientio and virtue, and impress upon their tender hearts a love of civil and rtdigious 
liberty. My advice, therefore, is that your system of education bo extensive and 
liberally supjmrted." 

These were noble fiontiraents, but if we may judge by the words of the same gov- 
ernor some years later, the 3 ^ found as yet only a feeble <*.cbo in the lioarts of the people. 
For in 1800 wo lliul Claiborne lamenting tbe general ** abandonment of education in 
Louisiana.’' It is true that in 1805 the College of Orleans was established — a college 
in which the honored historian of Louisiana, Charles Gayarre, w^as a pupil; but 
though it lingered on till 1820, it was jiever in a nourishing condition, and the legis- 
lature dually coinduded to abolish it aud appropriate its iunds to the establislnucut 
of one central and two primary schools. In the eonstitutioii of 1812, under which 
Louisiana was admitted to tlio Union, there is no mention of a system of iiiiblic 
oduc.atinn; it was i>crha|>H intended that the wlnde mutter should be left to legisla- 
tive action. During the ensuing war of 1812-15 with England, in which Louisiana 
boia^ so glorious a part, th(‘ ]ieo})lo were too much alisorbcd in the defense of their 
soil to make an,v jirovision for education. 

According to’ the annual nusssage of CovcrnqT A. 11. Roman (in 1881 ), it was tlie 
ye.'ir 1818, just one hundre<l ye.ars after tin*, founding of Kew Orh^iins, that witnessed 
the onactiuontof the first law concerning a system of public st hools. The governor 
douhth'ss means the first oifectivo law ; for ten years jireviousl^^ (180S), an act was 


pa.ssod to establish jinblic schools, Imt it was rendered nugatory by the ]n'o\ iso that 
the K(‘hool tax should be collected onl}’ from those who were willing to })ay it. Begin- 
ning in 1818, however, the legislature ma<le conqiarativcly liberal appro])riation8 for 
educational ]mr]>ose8, the amounts increasing from {f'13,0(K) in 1820 to if27,000 in 182*1. 
Little attention was i»aid to elouientarj' instruction, but it was proposed to establish 
an academy or a college in eveiy parish in the State. Lottery schemes — not peculiar 
to Louisiann, but used freelj^ for edneatiunal Lnstitnlions at tbis period, both in the 
North and in the W©.st — were set on foot to raise funds for the Cfdltgo of Orleans 
and for an acadmny recently established in Rapides Parish. In addition, one fourth 
of the tax paid by the gaming bouses of New Orleans was presumably sanctified by 
its appropriation to the cause of education. 

In Hjute, however, of all these efi’orts the message of Governor Roman in 1831 
makes jiatent the fact tliat the of public instruction in Louisiana has been a 

failure. The main cause of the failure was recognized by this enlighttaied Crt'olo 
and he sots it forth in the clearest and strongest language. It may be summed up 
in a few words. Tbe seLookj bad not been wholly' fro<‘. In every ocadem^^ eslah- 
lislied and in every priniary school ]>rovision was made to receive without tuition 
lecN a certain number of indigent pupils. In the two primary schools of New Orleans, 
for iustaaice, gratuitous iustruction was given only to children between tbe ages of 
7 and 14, and preference was k) be shown to at least 50 children from tbe pooriT 
classes. Thus a oertain number of poor children, marked with the badge 5f charity, 
were to bo admitted to the schools aud there associate w itli others that jiaid. Such 
a system of public schools could not be successful. The pride of tlie poorer classes 
was hurt. One of the luirishes refused to take the money appropriated for ]>ublic 
Bchools, while in many others the parents, though living near the sehoolhouses, 
would not send their children because it was repugnant to their fetdings to have 
them educated gratuitously. 

In twelve years, declares Governor Roman, the expenditure for public schools bad 
amounted to $354,000, and it ’^vas doubtful 'ivbetber 354 indigent students bad 
aimivea from these schools the advantages which the legislature wished to extend 
o that class. In coneliision the governor uttered these sigiiidcant words, words 
wmeii should bo engraved over the portals of our legislative halls: Louisiana will 
er reach the station to which she is entitled among her sister States until none 
her electors shall need the aid of his neighbor to prepare his ballot.” 

^ new system was begiunhig to be felt~a system 
nf +T « should be absolutely free, under wbicii the sons and daugh- 

whi/'b ?^™®huncLpoor should sit side by side, and know no distinction except that 
hiErhi^p 1 abilities. Unless tbe schools could be raised to a 

aignerievel m public esteem, there was no hope of their success. 
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There vere other causes of failure which perhaps did not escape Governor Boman, 
l>ut which he fails to mention. There was, iirst of all, the sparseness of the country 
population, which in Louisiana, as elsewhere in the South, made the problem of 
educating the people a far different matter from what it was in Massachusetts. In 
the Bouth large plantations and the absence of towns tended to make the progress 
of public schools slow and uncertain ; while in Massachusetts the fact that the 
whole population was grouped first in settlements around the churches and then in 
regular townships, made the organization of public schools a comparatively easy 
task. In discussing the backwardness of the South in educational facilities, this 
important consideration is too often omitted. If, with the increase of the popula- 
tion at the present day, it has less significance, it certainly had a great deal before 
the war. 

In the second place, among the old Creoles of Louisiana, the education of young 
children was regarded is a matter that concerned not the State but the family. 
Exception must be made in favor of enlightened men like Governor Roman, but the 
fact remains that for many years the scheme of free public- schools was looked upon 
as a useless innovation. As late as 1858, says De Low’s Review, every Louisiana 
planter had a school in his own house to educate his children. 

From other sources we know that when children were ready for higher instruc- 
tion their parents, if they were prosperous, most often sent them to Northern colleges 
or to France. This feeling against tbe public schools arose partly from what Mr. 
Lafarguo has called the aristocratic and somewhat feudal social system of that day, 
and partly from the force of custom — a custom that dates back to the eighteenth 
century — when Etienne de I5or<^, the first successful sugar planter in Louisiana, 
received his education first in Canada and then in France. 

Last of all it has been claimed with some justice that slavery impeded the progress 
of the jiublic schools, as that institution impeded the rise of the white laboring 
classes from whose ranks these schools have always drawn the largest number of 
pupils. This was certainly true of the country parishes; but to a far less extent 
of New Orleans whore all classes of society were duly represented. 

AH those causes were more or less operative to hinder the jirogress of the free 
school system until the civil war came and radically changed the conditions of 
Southern life. 

From 1835 to 1845 Louisiana continued to make generous appropriations for the 
cause of education, but instead of establishing what was especiall}^ needed for the 
mass of the people, a good system of elementary instruction, the public funds were 
expended in founding a number of pretentions academies and colleges. These were 
roipiirod to give free instruction to a small number of indigent pupils, but how many 
such pupils were actually received it is impossible to say. 

The student who examines the early records of the State is amazed at the number 
of these transitory institutions, many of which hardly survived the generous dona- 
tions made for their support. As far as I know, the only ones now remaining of some 
twenty odd which were oin*e scattered through the various parishes of the State are 
Centenary (once the College of Louisiana), now administered by the Methodists; 
Jefferson College, now under control of the Marist Fathers, and the Louisiana State 
University, which was once the Seminary of Learning in Alexandria. 

To illustrate the preference in that early period for these higher institutions, none 
of which gave free tuition except to a few indigent xnipils, it will suffice to say that 
in 1838 the amount appropriated for public sobools was $45,633, while during the 
same year the subsidies to colleges ana seminaries were $126,000. During the period 
of which '^o are about to speak, however, far less was given for the support of these 
institutions. Many of them being found superlluous bad doubtless already disap- 
peared. 


n. 

We now enter upon our second period, 1845-1860. During the year 1845 Louisiana 
received a new constitution. In it full expression was given to the democratic ten- 
dencies of the day. The Whigs had yielded to tbe Democrats, and the latter pro- 
ceeded to grant the people many privileges which had been x^reviously denied. The 
privilege of choosing the governor from the two candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes was taken from the legislature, and the right to vote was no longer 
restricted to owners of property. But nest of all its democratic measures this con- 
stitution provided for a system of public schools under tbe care and supervision of 
a superintendent of education, to be appointed by tbe governor, and of parish super- 
intendents, to be elected the people. Tbe importance of this departure can not 
be exaggerated. Up to this time such schools as bad existed in tbe State had been 
under tbe care of the secretary of state, whose other official duties were too numerous 
for this additional burden. From this time on we are to see a superintendent of 
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education devoting his time and energies to the establisliinent of an extensive sys- 
tem of public free schools and making regular reports to the general assembly. i 

The constitution of 1845, and the laws passed by the legislature to carry out its 
provisions, created, a new era in the history of education in Louisiana. Up to 1845, 
although large sums in proportion to the educable population had been expended, 
the system had been a failure, and the secretary of state had declared it should be 
consigned to ^'an unhonored grave.” Let us see what were the provisions for the 
organization and support of the new system. In the first place the schools were to 
be absolutely free to all white children. Of course, as it was one of the corollaries 
of the institution of slavery that it was dangerous to educate the slaves, no provision 
was made for the education of the negro until he had been emancipated. 

For the support of the new system, "the constitution declared that the proceeds of 
all lands granted by the United States Government for the use of public schools, and 
of ail estates of deceased persons falling to the State, should he held by the State as 
a loan, and should be a perpetual fund, on which annual interest at 6 per cent should 
he paid for public schools, and that this appropriation should remain inviolable. 
The lands referred to were the public lands which the Federal Government had 
retained when Louisiana was made a State, and which that Government was now 
granting to the State for educational and other purposes. In 1847 those land grants 
amounted to 8(X),000 acres, and in many instances proved to he very valuable. More- 
over, there are many references in these old acts of the legislature to the location of 
the sixteenth sections in townships for school purposes and to tlie sale of these sec- 
tions. For the further support of the schools it was now provided by an act of the 
iegislatnro that every free male white over 21 years of age should pay a poll tnx of 
$1, and that a tax of 1 mill should be levied on all taxable property. As early as 
1842 the police jurors'^ were authori/xMl to levy a tax for schools not to exceed one- 
half the annual State tax. Provision was now made that tvlienover a parish raised 
not less than $200 the governor should authorize the State treasurer to pay over to 
said parish doubhi the amount so assessed. • 

Certainly no liai>pier choice for State superintendent of education could have been 
made throughout the extent of Louisiana than was made in 1847 by Governor Isaac 
.JohuKon, The man he chose was a ripe scholar. He had been trained in all the learn- 
ing of that day. First under a i>rivate tutor and then in Georgetown College he had 
Briturated his mind wdth all that was best in classical lit(*rature, ami he bad caught 
an inspiration which made him one of the great teachers of his time. A brilliant orator, 
he spoke and wrote with convincing eloquence whenever the sacred cause of education 
was at stake. Such a man was Alexander Dimitry, the first superiutoudeut of educa- 
tion, whom Louisiana honors and reveres as the organizer of her system of public 
schools. 

Both the reports of Mr. Dimitry, which are generally supposed to be lost, are to be 
seen in the Fisk Library of Mew Orleans. The first was rendered in 1848 and the 
Hccoud in 1850. To the student of our educatioual progress both are inti^restiug aud 
instructive. 

The first describes how the 47 parishes had been divided into school districts by 
the police jurors, assisted by the parish superintendents. The services of those super- 
intendents, who were elected at a salary of $300 a year, were very eflicient, hut the 
schools in the parishes were not generally welcomed, and Mr. Dimitry declared that 
heview^ed them rather in the light of an experiment. It was only natural that ho 
^loukl hold this opinion; for when the free schools were first established in New 
Orleans, during the years 1841 aud 1842, the aiinouncemeut, says Mr. Dimitry, was 
received by some with doubt, and by others with ridicule, if not hostility. “ When 
the schools in the second municipality were opened personal appeals and earnest exhor- 
tations were made to jiareuts, and yet such Avere the prejudices to be overcome that 
out of a minor population of 3,000 only 13 pupils appeared upon the benches.” For- 
tunately, public sentiment in the city gradually changed, and in 1848 Mr. Dimitry 
was able to declare that thousands were blessing the existence of the city schools, for 
in 1849, out of an educable population of 11,248, the number attending the free schools 
wa86,710, or nearly 50 per cent. In the country parishes his labors were soon rewarded 
than anticipated success, for out of an educable population in 37 parishes 
01 28,941 the number attending in 1849 was 16,217, or more than 50 per cent. 

la his last report Mr. Dimitry complained of the opposition shown hy many to the 
and ©specially to a portion of the law which prescribed the leA'^ying of a 
district tax for the schools. But he had reason to congratulate himself on having 


ionncrly State superintendent of education, mul a iiohlo worker in that office, 
of It P'lkllo school systoTu ill Louisiana. In this sketch lie makes the curious error 

war ^k®J®Pnrta of the .Ststo superintendents from JS-t? to I860 were burned during the 

sunnoRAU f « ^ t>rleans may he found nearly every one of the reports which he 

tty' ii, 
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created a eee^tixaeiit in favor of the free schools and in obtaining an attendanee of 
more than 50 j^er cent of the educable population — a per cent, it is to be Mmembered, 
far higher than that of the year 1894, when 70 per cent of our educable population 
are mot receiving any iustmctioii either in public or private echoolm. (Estimate 
made by the Times-I>emocrat.) 

Throughout this period (ISiS-lSoO) moreover^ the State vras pfrosporous, and the 
simas appropriated to the public schools in 1849 amounted to nearly one-third of a 
millkm dollars, a higher ratio per educable youth than at the present day. Such 
was the condition of the public schools during Dimitry's able administration. By 
amnwai visits to the different parishes, he kept himself in touch with his superia- 
ten dents, and inspired the State at largo with much of his own zeal and enthusiasm. 

In the yeais and 1852 important changes wore made in tho administration of 
the schools. First of all, the State superintendent was no longer to be appointed by 
tho governor, he must b<^ elected by the people. Then followed an act of the legis- 
lature which proved to be extremely unwise. That body in a fit of economy abol- 
ished the office of pariah auperintendent and substituted in each parish a iKiard of 
district directors who were to receive no salary. Moreover, the salary of the State 
sui>eiiufccn<lent was reduced to $1,500 a year, and he was relieved from the duty of 
an annual visit to each jiarish. The effect of these change s upon tho schools iii tho 
country parishes is abundantly shown in tho reports of tho Ktato superintendents, 
Robert 0. Nicholas, in 1853, I)r. Samuel Bard, in 1858, and Henry Avery, in 1861. 
They all declare that tho system outside of New Orleans had heeii seriously crippled ; 
that the district directors took no interest in their work, and that often it was 
impossible to iind out who were dli’octors in a parish. Loud complaints, moreover, 
came from many of tho juirisbes that tho teachers ap|>oLnted were not only incom- 
petent, but often drunkards and uiiprinci))led adventurers. It is not, theiefore, sur- 
prising to learn that many parents demanded and actually obtained their oJiildreu's 
quota of tho public-school funds, which they used in part payment of the salaries of 
private tutors and governesses. Such a method of appropriating the public money, 
how ever, not only produced general demoralization, but worked great injustice to 
the i)oorer classes. 

In spite of coinplaiiits and appeals, tho legislature failed to restore tho parish miper- 
inteudents and to reform the abuses just mentioned. Hence a pessimistic writer iu 
De Bow’s Review for 1859, taking up an annual report of the State soperintendent, 
gives a gloomy account of education in Louisiana. He even goes so far as to conclude 
that the New England system of forcing education on tho people was not adapted to 
Louisiana; that such a law was theoretical and void of i>ractical results. He thou 
continues in tho following strain: If a law were passed by the State of Louisiana 
appropriating $300,000 a year to furnish every family w ith a loaf of broad more than 
half the families would not accept it. The report of the supeiiutendent for 1859 
provc.s that more than half the families iu Louisiana will not accept tho mental food 
wffiich tho State offers their children. Some parishes will wot receive any of it. 
Tensas, for example, which is taxed $16,000 for tho support of public schools has not 
a single school. The truth, is the government does more harm than good by inter- 
fering with the domestic concerns of our X)eople,’' 

Tins Jeremiah then proceeds to detract as much as possible from the merit of tho 
public schools in New Orleans, though he admits that these schools were regarded as 
very successful. 

I have quoted the words of this critic quit© fully bocauso, wffiilo they contain some 
grains of truth, I believe they also contain a great deal of error. Luckily the reports 
from 1856 to 1861, from which he forms his conclusions, are still in existence, and 
they do not justify his statement that at this period the people w ore opposed to tli© 
public schools because ‘Hhoy did not wish to accept tho mental food offered tliem by 
the Btate." On the contrary, hero is an extract from the report of 1859 which throws 
much light ou the condition of affairs in many of the parishes: Under tho present 
law nearly every w^ealthy planter has a school at his liouse and draws the pro rata 
share out of tho public treasury. Tho poor children have not the benefit of these 
schools, and in this parish, which pays about $14,000 in school tax, there is coose- 
quently not enough iu the treasury to pay the expense of a single school at tho parish 
scat, where it ought to be.^' 

This extract shows what pernicious custom lay at the root of the failure. The 
money was misappropriated in favor of the private stdiools; so that where public 
schools were established, cheap and worthless teachers had to he employed, who 
soon brought their schools into disrepute. The inefficiency of the school directors 
followed as a matter of course. Seeing that the rich planters were satisfied, tho 
legislature simply did nothing hut appropriate ample funds, which often never 
reached the schools foi, which they were destined. Under these circumatanees it is 
even remarkable that in 1858, according to Dr. Bard’s report, the number of pupils 
attending public schools in the country parishes was 2^,000 oat of an educable popu- 
lation in the whole State of 60,500. 
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Let US trim to New Orleaus. During tliis period the city was divided iuto four 
Boliool districts, with a hoard of directors and a super in ten dent for each district. 
This arrangement insured most efficient manageiiient. The attendance in 1858 was 
20 000— nearly as many as in all the oonnta'^ parishes— and Dr. Samuel Bard, after on 
examination of the city schools during this year, reported to the general assembly 
that “the discipline was admirable, fiie attainments of the scholars unexpectedly 
extensive, and the teachers of rare ability lion. William O. Rogers, who did 
B])lcndid work for the schools at this period, and who later became city superintend- 
ent, has often in my presence corroborated the testimony of Dr. Bard. 

It was at this very time, also, that an imnortant advance was made in educational 
methods. As early as 1853 Superintendent Nicholas had recommended the establihh- 
mont of a normal school, declaring, however, that there was none in the Uiiiicd 
States and only one in Canada. Finally in 1858, largely through the exertions of 
Mr. Rogers, a normal school, the lirst in Louisiana, was opened in New Orleaus. 
Unfortunately its career of usefulness was soon cut short by the rapidly approachiug 
civil wax. 

Mankind has often been accused of viewing the past through a roseate haze, which, 
while it lends a now charm to that wliich w'as already beautiful, also clothes with 
its oAvn light even that w^hicii was dark and unheautiful. It will not be wise, there- 
fore, in locking back over the period of lifty-six years which we have just reviewed 
to speak too favorably of the system of public schools in Louisiana. Certainly, 
however, the State in 1860 had great reason to congratulate herself on the advance 
that had been made over the i)eri(Hl previous to 1845. Up to that date, as we have 
seen, the school system was not orgauiztMl at all; for the schools were not under 
proper supervision and outside of Now Orleiino they w ere not free except to a small 
class of indigent pupils. With the new constitution and the advent of Alexamler 
Dimitry, Louisiana entered upon a new era of educational i>rogreKs, especially in 
New OrltiaiiN. In the country parishes down to 1800 it must he admitted that the 
success of the system w as only partial — a result that was due to the size of the 
plnntations, the too conservative character of the old ]danter8, the abolition in 
185)2 of tiie office of parish superintendent, and especially to the appropriation of 
public funds for the benefit of private schools. 

III. 


ri'iii.TC senooLfi puiitng and since the wad. 


During the great civil war it was but natural that the ])ublic schools of liOnisiana, 
especially in the country jiarishcs, should languish, for iiieu w^ere engaged in a strug- 
gle which left little time for the couHideration of the educational ]>ro'blem. In most 
of the jiarishes the schools for several years were entirely closed. (>»e of the school 
directors wrote that from his parish there wore no reports to make except w ar reports. 
In New Oileuus, however, and in the neighboring parishes, which were in the posses- 
sion of the Federal troops, many schools wwe kept open, and provision was made 
by i lie Freedmeifs Bureau of Education to give instruction to the newly einanoipaUMl 
slavos. Under these new conditions there was a sj rung effort to o)>en schools in w-h icli 
the two races should be educated together. But this policy, so repulsive to Southeru 
sentiments, ended in failure and it was abandoned. 

The history of oip State afto' the war is too well known to need rcjictition here. In a 
le w years Uic public debt of Louisiana was increased by the sum of $4i>,OtX),0d0. Morc- 
ov€n’, in 1872, the Govern immt sold at public auction the whole free-echool fund, which 
had been invested in State bemds, and which bad bt^en re]>eatedly declared a sacred 
and inviolable trust for the beivoftt of the public school. This laud, derived from the 
sale of public lands, amounted to more than $1,000,000. Afticr it had been accoin- 
pliMied there followed a period of storm and stress'^ — a tierce struggle for suprem- 
acy, 'Which, cluring the year 1877, ended in the triumph of the more conservative 
eJeim nts of the Htate, under the leadership of Francis T. Nicholls. 

Wo caai point with pride to one of the first acts of the legislature under this now 
^ D* WJMI as follows: 

frAA • elamies of the peojde being essential to the preservation of 

Rf‘1 / declare our solemn purpose to maintain a system of ]mblic 

n )oi8 by an equal uaad uniform taxation upon property as provided in the consti- 
State, and which shall Becui>e the education of the white and the col- 
ored Gitneens with equal adraatageii. 


**LaiTis Bush, Sfyeaker. 

''Louis A. WiLTX, Z/hui. Gox>ertm\ 
"FilANCis T. Nichouls, G(yt:emor.*’ 

i the^freed the State aaaumed formal charge of the education of 
ibeen i i&Simo advantages as the wdiitos. This pledge has 

Ithere are number of colored pupils has gradually increased until 

puere aro now enrolled m the public schools of the State more than 60,000. ' 
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In March, 1877, a few months before the act above quoted, the general assembly 
!iad established a State board of education, consisting of the governor, the lieutenant- 
governor, the secretary of state, the attorney-general, the State superintendent, and 
two citizens of the United States, residents for two years in Louisiana. 

As you know, this board was reorganized some years later, so as to contain one 
representative from each Congressional district — a change most wisely made. ^ 

The most important step, however, .in the reorganization of the public school sys- 
tem was taken in the constitution of 1879. This is the constitution under which we 
are now living, but which we all hope to see radically amended in the near future. 
It provided for the appointment of parish boards, and declared that these boards 
might appoint at a fixed salary a parish superintendent of public schools. 

Thus, after the lapse of twenty-seven years, Louisiana restored the office of parish 
superintendent — an office which under Alexander Dimitry was found to bo all impor- 
tant, and which since 1879 has proved essential to the very existence of public 
schools in Louisiana. May the parish superintendent, one of the strongest pillars of 
public education in our State, be a perpetual institution among ns, and may his 
office in the future receive that meed of respect and remuneration which his zeal and 
devotion so richly deserve. 

While the constitution of 1879 is entitled to our gratitude for the reinstatement of 
the parish superintendents, one is forced to admit that it made no adecjuate provi- 
sion for the support of the public schools. It is true that the free-school fund, the 
bonds of which were sold in 1872, was placed among the perpetual debts of the State, 
hut the interest to ho paid was reduced from 6 to 4 per cent, and it ^vas further 
declared that this interest and the interest due on the seminary and the agricultural 
and the mechanical funds should be paid, not out of the general revenues of the State, 
but out of the tax collected for public education. This was a wholesale ‘^robbing 
of Peter to pay Paul.” 

Moreover, tboiigli provision was m.ado for a supplementary tax to bo levied for 
public schools by the police juries of each parish, even this was not obligatory, and 
if it were levied'it was to be kept within very narrow limits. 

These unwise articles of the constitution have received sucli repeated and such 
hearty condemnation from every .superintendent of (‘dneation that it is not ueccs.sary 
for me to add my own opinion. I would only remind you that when that constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1879 the State had just passed through the jjeriod of recon- 
struction, her finances were in a prostrate condition, and some constitutional 
limitation of taxation seemed absolutely necessary. Tho.se conditions no longer 
exist, and it is to bo hoped that the amendments recently projio.sed by the board of 
education will be unanimously adopted. 

It may be added that the constitution of 1879 ended its provisions for the public 
schools with one article that has received universal a])proval and should be widely 
acted iiijon. It declares that women over 21 years of age shall bo eligible to any 
office of control or management un<ler the school laws of liOuisiana. This i.s simply 
an act of justice to that sex which furnishes so large a proptja’tiou of our teachers 
throughout the State. 

The history of the public schools since 1879 is so well known that I can not pretend 
to any knowledge which this audience does not already xiossess. A simple outline, 
therefore, will suffice to refresh your memories. 

The first result of the insufficient 8ui>port granted by the constitution, you will 
remember, seemed to be the ruin of the public school system. 

In spite of the splendid efforts of Hon. K, M. Lusher, a devoted and untiring worker 
in the cause of public educat ion, the school receipts for 1882 allowed only 45 cents 
for each educable child in the State ; and the Louisiana Journal of Education for that 
year gloomily hut forcibly declared that the public school system was as *‘doad as 
Hector.” The teachers even in New Orleans were often unpaid, many schools had 
been closed, and the double obligation of* educating both whites and blacks seemed 
too great a burden for the State to bear. But the exertions of Lusher, Easton, and 
Jack, together with the efficient aid received from the parish superintendents and 
the State board, were not without avail. Defeat was at last changed into victory, 
and the record of the past decade, illuminated by the labors of these men, is a most 
interesting chapter in the history of our educational progress. The school fund, 
especially in the country parishes, has been largely increased, and so has the attend- 
ance. Not only has public sentiment, without which laws avail naught, been brought 
over to the side of education, but the teachers themselves, though often receiving 
scanty remuneration, have shown greater ability and greater enthusiasm than ever 
before in the history of the State. This I attribute largely Lo the splendid work 
done in the Normal School of New Orleans under Mrs. Mary Stamps and in the State 
Normal of Natchitoches under President Boyd. I am sure you will believe that lac;k 

*ln 1B70 the Kepublicans had established a Iward of education, consisting of the State super* 
intendent and six “division superintendents.’’ The State was divided into six districts under these 
“division superintendents.” 
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of space, and not lack of appreciation, has prevented ruy giving a detailed account 
of tno valuable aid rendered to this normal work by the Peabody fund. A tribute 
to Dr. Curry's wise administration of this fund is certainly duo from anyone who 
writes the history of public education in Louisiana. Lack of space must also be 
niy pica for omitting tne history of the McDonogh fund, to which New Orleans owes 
its aiTay of splendid school buildings. 

It may safely be declared, therefore, that the year 1894 records progress in every 
direction, bnt i can not do more than name some of the chief influences at work for 
the advancement of the public schools. They are the Association of Parish Super- 
intendents; the State Teachers’ Association, with its reading circle and its oflicial 
journal; the State and parish institutes for teachers, the Louisiana Chautauqua; 
and last, but not least, the Louisiana Educational Association. Surely this is a 
goodly list — one that any State might bo proud of. 

In glancing over the incomplete sketch of public education in Louisiana, the 
progress of \^iic]i I have traced through ninety years, I am struck with the fact that 
the State has followed what is called the general trend of education. This trend, 
as laid down by Dr. William T. Harris, is as follows: First, from private, endowed, 
and parochial schools there is a change to the assumption of education by the State. 
*‘When the State takes control, it iirst establishes colleges and universities ; then 
elementary free schools, and then it adds supplementary institutions for the afflicted ; 
then institutions for teachers, together with libraries and other educational aids. 
In the meanwhile increasing atfentioii is j)aid to stipc^rvision and methods. Schools 
are better graded. In class work there is more assimilation and less memorizing. 
Corporal punishment diminishes, and the educational idea advances toward a divine 
eharitj .” Such, amid a thousand difliculties and vieissitndes, has been the history 
of ])iiblic education in Louisiana. I am persuaded that wo arc on the right path. 

44ie question still remains, however, Is Louisiana abreast of fho other States of 
the ihiion in her provision for the education of her youth? The highest authorities 
dccl.iro that she is not. Let us for a moment examine the conditions as they exist. 

Ill 1848 the educable youth of the State numbered only ll.oOO; in 1891, witli the 
addition of the colored pupils, they numbered more than 378,000. Of those only 
115,000 attend any school, either public or private. What is the consequence? I 
answm' that in seven of our prosperous jiarishes, out of 13,000 voters, it is stated that 
6,858 white voters, more than 50 per cent of the whole number, can not read and 
write; and it is a well-known fact that Louisiana now leads all the Southern States 
in illiteracy. What shall we do to remove Ibis lamentable condition of things? 

I'-vidently, though we now 8])end nearly $l,iXK),000 a year for our x>iiblic schools, 
that sum, m view of the increased poiinlation, is grossly inadequate. V/e need 
liii,dier salaries for our teachers, better remuneration for our xnirish superintendents, 
and longer sessions for our schools. The machinery of our public school system, as 
far as the officials and their relations to each other are concerned, is excellent. Hut 
what we require above everything is the privilege of local taxation beyond the ])res- 
ent constitutional limitation. We have reached a point in Louisiana where local 
pride has been aroused. We are liegiuuing to feel that however grateful we may be 
for the beneficent work of such funds as the Peabody, we must first of all help oni- 
sclves; wo must demand our indepoudcuco — the most glorious privilege granted to 
man. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Marv Hemkxvvay. 

[At a meeting held by the Boston public school teachers at the Old South Meeting 
House May 2, 1894, in honor of the memory of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, warm and 
loving tribute was paid to her iiersonal character and worth, her services in the 
cause of education wore reviewed, and the rafonns instituted by her recalled to 
remembrance by those who had been her associates and coworkers and who were 
specially tiualifiod to rejireseut the diflbrent jihases of her activity. The addresses 
made upon this occasion were afterwards incorfiorated into a memorial volume, under 
the editorial sunervision of Dr. Larkin Dunton, head mast^^r of the Boston Normal 
J>chool From this volume the following extracts have been made to illustrate her 
iite and work. They are succeeded by a more detailed account of the Ohl South 
work from another source.] 

[From the intnxluctory remarks by Dr. Dunton.] 

was born in the city of New York December 20, 1820, and died at 
nonie in Boston March 6, 1894. She was the daughter of Thomas Tileston, from 
Mr to have inherited her remarkable business ability. She married 

his Hemenway, a great shipping merchant. Several year.s before his death 

^ failed as to throw much of the oversight of his immense business 

p u jwrs, Hemenway. By this means was developed that remarkable talent for the 
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directing of affSttirs^^Mcli subsequently proved so useful in carrying on xii^ gtea^ 
benevolent ent^prlsas. Sbe certainly possessed bttsmess ability of a bigb order. 

Her Inaigbt into tlie causes of suffering among tbe people, iW and near, present 
and future, and into tlie remedies for tliis snfferiag, was wonderfiiL Her breadth of 
view was only equalled by the warmth of her heart. It was the generosity of her 
naturo that so endeared her to the teachers of Boston. They eame to know her as a 
fellow-worker for the good of the people. Pride, liaughtinoss, and condescension, 
which too often accompany the possession and even the distribution of wealth, were 
so conspicuously wanting in her nature that ©very teacher who was brought into con- 
tact with her in her benevolent work felt only the presence of a great heart beating 
in sympathy with all mankind. 

Her beneneont plans were never set on foot and then left to the management of 
others. She not only followed her work with her thought and her kindly interest, 
but she stimulated and cheered her co workers with her inspiring personality. It 
was her clear head, her ^"lvrm heart, and her cliocrful presence that gained for her 
admiration and affection. 

{Resolutions presented by Robert Swan, master of the Winthrop School, and adopted by the meeting.] 

Wlicreas it is fitting, at the close of Mrs. Mary Hcnnen way’s useful life, that the 
Boston public school teachers, assembled in the Old South Meeting House, which 
she loved so well and did so much to save, should ]da(‘o ou record their profound 
appreciation of the Jioblo -work she has accomplished for the practical education of 
the children under their care, by which the pupils, and tlirongh them the homes 
from which many of them come, have l>een elevated both mentally and morally: 
Therefore be it 

liCBolved, Tliat through her wise foresight and long jierscverance in the introduc- 
tion of a systematic training in sewing, by which girls in the public schools are 
made proficient in noedlowork, the first ste]) toward manual training, now acknowl- 
edged by all to be an essential iiart of our school programme, she (‘xhibited an almost 
intuitive sense of the jiccds of the community, and cnabhHi the children to relievo 
their mothers of many weary hours of labor. 

licsolred, That by the introduction of the kitchen garden and, later, the school 
kitchen — a long step in jirogress — she accomplished l»y this wise provision of her 
studious care au iiiestimahlo benefit to the city, the children being thus taught not 
only to cook intelligently and economically /but also to buy understandiugly the 
various articles required, by which the manner of living has been ciianged, health- 
ful food and proper service displacing uncoiufortablo and unhealthful methods. 

J^cfiolvcd, That by the introduction of the Ling system of gymnastics, in which 
Mrs. liemenway’s liberality and care for the idiysical development of the children 
were the priiicii)al factors, the city is greatly iiidebte<l for another advance in 
education. 

liesolvedf Tbat^ by the cstablishraout of the Normal School of Cooking and the 
Boston Normal School of Oymnastics, iiiriiishing qualified tc^achors to inaugurate 
the work in other cities, by which the full advantage of Boston’s experience is 
reaped, her beneficial iiifliienco has made instruction in these branches national 
instead of local. 

llesohed, That by her contribution in money and intelligent heliffulncss in pro- 
moting the Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association in the days of its inception 
much was done to insure tlio success of the enter]>Tisc. 

^ Mesolved, That by the purchase of Dr. .Johu 1 ). Philbrick's library and its presenta- 
tion to the Boston Normal School she has made easily acecssiblo to the pupils the 
choicest works on educational subjects, thus making the valuable information 
acquired a part of their equipment for their chosen iiroFcssion. 

liesolvcd , Th’At by her prizes for essays ou subjects connected with American hig- 
graduates of the Boston high ochools on Washington’s Birthday in 
the Old South Meeting House, she has caus^ a thorough research into our colonial 
and national life that can result only iu inspiring patriotic ardor which must con- 
duce to the best citizenship. 

Resolved^ That by these and many other acts which can not bo enumerated at this 
time her name is justly entitled to rank with the names of Pratt and Drexel who 
have established institutes in Brooklyn and PhUadelphia that will eonfer iucaicula- 
bl© benents on the jieople of this country. 

llesolvedj That Mrs. Hemenway, in these varied interests, gave wliat is infinitely 
more important than money— her eoastaait sympathy in and entlmsiasm for the work 
which 18 an invaluable memory to all who were blessed with her assistance * 

Remlvedy That in tendering these resolutions to the family of Mrs. Hemenway wo 
desire to mproM ofir deep symiiatliy in their bereavement. 

I Address hy Edwin P. Seaver, Bopeiinteniknt of achools.] 

How the Old South Meeting House was saved from threatened destruclion is & 
WfilLknown story that needs not now to be repeated. Mrs. Hemenway's interest in 
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tliat patriotic ooierprifie did tiot ood witU h^r giving a largo sliare of tho purcliaso 
money. Tliat generoas gift wa« but the begiuaiiig of a larger euterprise, the pro- 
lucle to a nobler history. 

These auolent walls had been saved. What shotild bo done with them? They 
might hare been allowed to stand as mute witnesses to the events of a glorious past. 
They might have been used merely as a shelter for curious old relics, which anti- 
quarians love to study and passing visitors cast a glance upon. And so the old 
meeting house might have stood many years more — a monument to religion and free- 
dom, not unworthy, indeed, of its purpose, but yet a silent monument. 

The plane of Mrs. Hemenway were larger and more vital. The old building should 
1)0 uot only a relic and monument of tho past, but a temple for present inspiration 
and instruction. Tho thoughts and tho hopes that aforetime had thrilled the hearts 
of men assembled in this house should live again in the words of eloquent leacliers. 
Here should young people gather to learn lessons of virtue and patriotism from the 
lives of great men w'hose deeds liave glorified our nation’s annals. What has now 
become hnowu throughout the country as ^Hhe Old South work^^ is the outgrowth 
of tins fruitful idea. Let us brieiiy review the iiartioulars of this Old South work,” 
keeping in mind as we do so its main purposes, which are first to interest young ]>eo- 
jde in Amerioaxi history, and then, through that inten^st, to inspire them with a Jove 
of their country, and to instruct them wisely conceruing the duties and iwivileges of 
citizenship under a free government. Can any instruction more vital to tho piihlic 
good be thought off 

Fimt, wo may notice that Washington’s Birthday has been appropriately^ (‘elebratcd 
in this house every year from 1879. Other national holidays have been celebrated 
likewise, or may hereafter be celebrated, for the idea is a growing one. 

Next should lie noticed ^Hlie Old South lectures.^^ As early as 1879, and in tho two 
years following, courses of lectures ou topics of American history were delivered in 
this house by Mr. .John Fiske, who lias since become so well known as a brilliant 
writer ou hi8tori4*al subjects. That those lectures would be intensely interesting to 
the adult portion of the audiences was naturally enough expecto<l at tho lime, but 
it Avas hardly foreseen that the young peoj)lo would bo so tlioronghly fascinated as 
they wore with a lecturer who had been Known cliielly as a writer ou dee}) philo- 
8oi>hical subjects. Mr, Fiske has been a frequent lecturer on this platform from 1879 
down to the present time. 

In 1883 the Obi Bouth lectures,” properly so callotl, were organized ou a definite 
and ])eruianent plan. Each year tho work to be done is laid out in a systematic 
luanner. A general topic is chosen, and imrticnlar to}>ics under this arc assigned to 
diifcrent speakers, who are invited because their spccdal knowledge of the topics 
assigned them gives gi'eat interest or importance to what they may have to say. 
The groat interest awakened by those lectures has led to the repetition of many of 
them in other cities, 

‘^The Old Bouth lealletvs” are an int^crcsting auxiliary to the lectures. A ]>ractice 
was early adopted of providing in printed form tlie means of further studying tho 
mutters touched n]>ou by the lecturer of the day. ’fhe Icallcts so i>rovide<l contained 
not luorcly an outline of the lecture, but the texts of important historical docu- 
ments not otlierwiso easily accessible, and references to authorities with critical 
not<* ^ tberenjion, and other interesting speeial matter. These leatletB have proviul 
to bo 80 nsefnl to teachers in their school work that the directors of ‘‘the Old 
South work” have xHiblislicd a general series of them, which are to bo continued, 
and are supplied to sc^hools at the bare cost of paper and printing. 

Perlia])8 ** tho Old Bouth essays ” touch the Boston public schools more immediately 
than does any other part of ‘HlieOId South work.” Every year, beginiung wiili 
1881, have been offercct to high school pupils soon to become gradnatcH, and also to 
recent graduates, four indzes, two of .$40 and two of $35 each, for the best essays ou 
asBigued topics of American history, Tho usual objection to the plan of encourag- 
ing study by the offer of prizes, that many strive and fcAv Aviii, so that the joy of 
victory in tlm few is more than offset by theflisappoiutmeut of failure in the many, 
was met in the present case with characteristic wisdom and liberality j for every 
writer of an essay not Aviuuing a mon^ prize has received a present of valuable 
hooks in recognition of his worthy efnirt. The judges who make the UAvards of 
pnz.es state that crude essays, betraying a Avaut of study and care on the })art of the 
writers, are extremely rare. On the other hand, there are often so many essays of 
xne highest general exocUeuoo that the task of making a just award is a difficult one. 
otbA^*^ • eseays have been printed in tho New England Magazine and in 

thA ^ P^^^ihdlcals.^ Borne have been published in jiampblet form, and have received 
aaa historical scholars. It is now the custom to invito at least 

A essayists oatih year to deliver one of *‘tho Old Bouth lectures.” 

wiov more distinguished of tho essayists may be named IMr. Heury Ij. South- 

Borchestor High School, whose prize essay of the year 1881, 
Aweu xhe policy of the early colonists of Massachusetts toAvard Quakers and 
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Coliers whom they regarded as intruders,'^ attracted much attention; Mr. F. E. E. 
Hamilton; a graduate of the English High School, and since an alumnus of Harvard 
College: Mr. Robert M. Lovett, a graduate of the Boston Latin School, who led his 
elass at Harvard College: Miss Caroline E. Steckor, who took prizes in two succes- 
sive years; and Mr. Leo K. Lewis, of the English High School, now a professor in 
Tufts College. Others there are who may he expected hereafter to distinguish them- 
selves in the line of work for which the writing of their essays was the beginning 
of a j>reparation . 

The whole number of Old South essayists is now over 100. About 20 of these 
have been or still are students in colleges, some proceeding thither in regular course 
from the Latin schools, but others in less easy ways, being impelled to the effort 
undoubtedly by a desire for liigher education that had grown out of their historical 
studies for their essays. Hut among the essayists who have not become college stu- 
dents, the interest in historical studies has been no less abiding. The Old South 
Historical Society, fori, ed about two years ago, is eorniiosed of persons who have 
written historical essays for the Old South prizes. Quarterly meetings are held for 
the reading of papers 'and for discussion on historical subjects. This society may 
well be regarded with peculiar interest by our teachers, because it represents the 
best historical scholarship of successive years in the high schools of Boston. It may 
soon become, if it be not already, one of the most important learned societies in 
this city. 

But historical study and writing are not for the many, nor are they enough to 
satisfy the few. A broader iuilneuce may touch the hearts of all througii music. 
Out of this thought has grown the society known as “The Old Wouth Young People’s 
Chorus.” 

At many of “the Old South lectures’^ there has been singing of national patriotic 
hymns by large choruses of boys and girls from tli(‘ public schools, three or four hun- 
dred often taking part. On the Washington’s Birthday (adebrations there has always 
been singing by the public-school children. These interesting exercises have led to 
a more permanent organization for the ])ractice of patriotic music, which flourishes 
now under the name of “Young Peo])le’8 Chorus.” 

Finally, let us note the extension of “the Old South work ” to other cities, ns Provi- 
dence, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, Madison, Milwau- 
kee, and others. Everywhere the idea of hringingour national history home to the 
minds and hearts of young people through an awakened interest in rnouuinents and 
memorials of the past has been eiitliusiastically received. Philadelphia, no less than 
Boston, has her shrines of freedom. There is no city or town in the land that does 
not possess something intere8tii\g as a memorial of ]>a8t events — events which the 
national historian may regard as of no more than local iinportaiu'e, but which, by the 
very circnrastance of being local, best show the child the stuff out of whi(*h the fabric 
of our national history is woven. Everywhere, therefore, the materials for “the Old 
South work” are at hand, and the plan of this work is so simple that it can be 
adopted everywhere. * * * 

tFroin the address by James A. Page, master of the Dwiglit School.} 

Of the piiblic-8pirite<l woman in whose honor wo are met it may be said, in the 
language of Sydney Smith, that she was three women, not one woman. 

Practical as a business man, she was yet tender and generous to many different 
sorts of people. Expecting always faithful and loyal service, she was considerate 
of those carrying forward her great plans. She delighted to spend mouey, as she was 
spending it, for lofty purposes. She had strength — the strength of opposite qualities, 
the strength that tits for piihlic service. Tho city was fortunate that at such a time, 
or at any time, such service was to be had. 

The woman who gave this service saw very surely that any institution, to be last- 
ing, must be ffrmly founded; and her motto therefore in this, as in other things, was 
“uo slowly.” We had had “systems” of gymnastics before, and they had vanished. 
W© had had “fads” of this kind, and they had perished one by one. The thing to 
be done now was to secure a plan that should be workable, and yet should bo based 
on well- ascertained physiological and psychological data. 

She gave her mind to this. In 1888 the cooperation of twenty-five teachers was 
secured, aud the work was carried on for a considerable time in rooms at Boylstou 
Place. After much experien<‘e had been gained and circumstances had seemed to 
iiistify it, larger rooms were obtained, and in 1889 the masters of the schools were 
invited to interest themselves in the movement and to take part in the exercises. 
They responded to the call without an exception, 1 believe, ana the work took on a 
wider scope. It was in this year also (1889) that tho Conference on Physical Train- 
ing took place under the auspices of this school, and the advocates of many different 
systems were invited to take part, and each to show by example and on the stage the 
.special excellencies of his own school of work. The German pupils, those of tho Chris- 
tian associations, of Delsarte, of the colleges, of the Swedish, and of some private 
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scliools took the stage successively, and had ample opportunity to demonstrate th: 
value of their severjd systems. A brilliant reception was given in the evening. 

It was determined, I think, at this time by a very general consensus of opinion that 
for the public schools of this city as a whole, and with all their limitations, the Swedish 
system was the best adapted. 

From this time, convinced it was on the right track, the Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics has continned a constantly growing power and success. Under the same 
firm hut fostering hand as at the beginning it outgrew its quarters in Park street, and 
since 1890 has been located in more commodious rooms at the Paine Memorial Build- 
ino*. It has graduated three classes, that of 1891 consisting of 12 students, that of 
1892 also of 12, and that of 189;i consisting of 43 students, and this with a constantly 
advancing standard as to conditions of admission. In addition to these regular grad- 
uates 30 pupils have received one-year certificates, and some of them are now doing 
good work as teachers. 

The school has at its head Miss Amy Morris Homans and in its staff such men as 
Dr. Enebuske, the professor of philosophy at Harvard University, the dean of the 
Harvard Medical School, and the professor of biology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

It is not strange, then, that the services of pupils trained in such a way should he 
ill demand in all parts of the country. Two have gone to the Drexel Institute of 
Philadelphia; 2 have gone to Smith College, Northampton; 2 to Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge; 1 to Bryn MaAvr, Pa.; 4 to difibrent State normal schools in Massachu- 
setts; 1 to Oshkosh, Wis. ; 1 to Denver, Colo.; 1 to the Normal College, Milledge- 
ville, Ca. ; and 1 each to Gloucester, Lynn, Lawrence, Dedham, Cambridge, and 
Pawtucket. 

The aggregate salaries paid to the young ladies of the three classes already grad- 
uated are not less than $50,000, the highest single salary reaching $1,800, and the 
avorag<^ being slightly less than $1,000. 

These statements give but a faint idea of the work of the school — its fineness, its 
scope, its far-reaching quality. But we cun see that the bread {’aat on the waters is 
beginning to return. These centers throughout the country are already established. 
Tmiigine them, as the years go by, mnltijilied a thousand ibid, making a better and 
liiippic^r, because a stronger, people, and then bring the threads back to this place 
and connect them with the deed of one noble, public-spirited woman. 

The counterpart of this picture is the one of 60,000 children taking the Swedish 
exercises daily in onr own city schools, under the dir<‘ction of teachers acquainted 
with the system from actual contact with it, and under the supervision of an expert 
like Dr. Hartwell. Who that suav the exposition of it at the English High School 
on Saturday last can hesitate iii his hearty Godspeed or forget the one whoso initi- 
ative made it all possible? 

j From the addrcHS of Hr. Larkin Hiinton, head master of the Boaton Normal School.] 

If a man has wisdiun and money, but no heart, he does nothing for his fellow-men. 
If his purse is full and his heart is warm, yet, if he lacks wisdom to guide his efibrts, 
he is as likely to harm as to hel]). But happy is it for the world when wisdom, love, 
and wealth are the joint possession of one great soul. They then constitute an irre- 
sistible force. Mrs. Mary HemeiiAvay possossi'd them all in largest measure. Let us 
note hriefiy the coiuprehenKiveaess of view anil kindness of heart that are shown in 
the work of this grand woman. 

^5hc was allowed to grow ui>, as she said, without learning to do things; and she 
noticed that girls who were efficient workers were happy. She felt that she had 
been deprived of her birthright. This was her first inspiration for teaching girls to 
sow; though she saw also the effect of a knowledge of this work in their future 
homes as well as in helpfulness to their mothers. Through her efi'orts sewing was 
intniduced into the schools of Boston. But she was too wise to allow this branch 
of instruction to depend upon the life of any one person. She began at once to inter- 
est the school committee and teachers in the work, to the end that it might be incor- 
porated into the regular programme of the schools, be given to all the girls, and, 
more than this, be made perpetual by being put under the fostering care of the 
immortal city. The example of Boston has been widely copied, so that the influence 
work thus unostentatiously begun, but so wisely managed, has extended and 

111 extend to millions of children and millions of homes. 
fhA , of the introduction of this new branch of instruction has been 

^ department of sewing in the Boston Normal School, so that here- 
tftupB taught by women as able and as well educated as those who 

faroA i, and is, therefore, to take its place as an educational 

Thr^ developmen! of our girls. 

to ftAA various experiments in vacation schools in summer Mrs. Hemenway came 
neonlA wqnld be possible to raise the standard of cooking in the homes of the 

p oy teaching the art to the children in the public schools. This, she thought. 
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would not only raise up a atrou^r race of men and women, but would make tlieiir 
homes hippier and more ateaetive, and so would lesson the temptation of fathers 
and eons to spend their evenings at the saloon. And thus good oooking came to 
stand in her mind as the handmaid of temperance. 

But she was wise enough to see that the realization of Iter ideal, namely, the nni- 
Tersaiity and perpetuity of good cooking, depeinled upon two conditions—first, that 
the work must ho under t3ie care and support of an ahiding power ; and secjond, that 
ittstmction must be given by competent t<3achers. Hence she set herself to work 
to demonstrate the feasibility or the plan to the school autliorities, to the end that 
thej^ would undertake it for all the girls of the city. At the same time, seeing that 
tliere were no suitable taaohers for this new branch of education, she established a 
nonpal school of cooking, which she has maintained to the present time. 

Tliis normal school has not only supplied the school kitchens of Boston with com- 
p<dent teachers, but has supplied other cities Avith teachers, so that other centers of 
like influence could be creat^! This institution has also shown the authorities here 
the necessity of training teachers for this kind of school work, and a department of 
cooking has been proAdded for in the city normal school. So the eontintiation and 
improA'ement of the work arc secured. 

When Mrs. Hemen way’s attention was called to physical training os a means of 
improving the health, physique, and graceful bearing of the young, she immediately 
began experimenting with various systems of gymnastics for the purpose of ascer- 
taining which was best adapted to tho needs oi American children. 

She soon became so favorably impressed Avltlithe Swedish system that she iiiAMted 
25 Boston teachers to assist her in making her experiment with it. Their judgment 
of the result aa\'is so favorable that she made an olVer to the school committee to train 
a hundred teachers in the system, on condition that tliey be allowed to use tho exer- 
cises in their classes in case they chose to do so. The offer was accepted, and the 
result proved a success. 

Mrs. HemenAvay saw at the outset that what she could do personally was but a 
trifle compared to what ought to be done, so she decided to start the Avork in such 
a way that it would become as broad jis Boston and as lasting. Hence she began at 
ou(?e to share the responsibility with the city and to train the teachers for the Avork. 

81ic soon gained such a broad view of tho jpoBsibilities of the system that she 
decided to make it more generally known. This led to tho great Conference on 
Physical Training in Boston in 1889, Avhich did so much to arouse an interest in tho 
subject and to create a demand for teachers specially trained for tlio work. But it 
waa not enough to create a demand for teac!her8; the demand must bo met; so she 
established tho Boston Normal School of Gymnastics for the education and training 
of teachers of gymnastics. 

Mert) imitators would not do for this work. She believed the body to be the temple 
of God, and that it should he guarded and adorned by those Avho knew it so a\ ell a’s 
to believe in its possibilities and its sacredness. This school has done much to qualify 
tho teachers of Boston for conducting the Swedish exercises, and it has sent its 
graduates into many other cities, Avhuui in turn have become centers of inspiration 
and help along the same lino. Mrs. Hemonway, through this school, will improve 
tho physical power, health, aud morality of millions of our children. 

But she was not satisfied with all this. She saAv that to make this work Tp<3rpetual 
in Boston the education of teachers of gymnastics must bo made perpetual: it must 
not depend upon one frail life; so she furnished the best equipped teacher that she 
could j)rocuro to give instruction in the theory and art of gymnafitics in the Boston 
Normal School till a woman could bo educated for the place. When this was done 
and the school committee had appointed a competent teacher, Mrs. Heiuenway’s 
inti nonce was gradually Avithdrawn, so that now every graduate of our normal 
school goes out prepared to direct intelligently the work m ^mnastics, and all is 
done that human foresight could devise to make instruction in missubjlect perpetual. 

Her work in connection with the Old South had the same general aim. It Avas to 
improve the morals of tho people by teaching patriotism widely and perjAetually. 
She once said : I have just given $100,000 to save the Old South, yet I care nothing 
for the church or the corner lot; but if I live, such teaching rihall be done In that 
old building and such an iufluence shall go out from it m shall make the children of 
future generations love their country so tenderly that there can never be auotlier 
chil war in this country.^ This sentiment accounts for her support of Old South 
summer lectures and Old South prize essays for the development ox patriotism in the 
young. 

Mrs. Hemenway spent $100,000 in bnflding np the Tileaton Nomal School, in Wil- 
mington, N* When asked why she gave money to support achoola in the Souih, 
she replied: ** When my country called for her sons to d^nd the flag, 1 had none to 
give. Mine was but a lad of 12. I gave my money as a thank offering that I was 
not called to suffer as ^er mothers who gave their tons and kwst them. I gave it 
that the children of this generatiou might bo taught to love tlie flag their fathers 
tore down." 
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. THE 0U> gOOTH WORK. 

[By Edwin P. 

^ ^ * The extent of the ohli^ation of Boston and of America to Mrs. Hemon- 
way for her devotion to the historical and political education of our young peoi)le 
is something which we only now begin to properly appreciate, when sue has left us 
ami we view her work as a whole. 1 do not tnink it is too much to say that eh© has 
done more than any other single individual in the same time to promote popular 
interest in American history and to promote intelligent patriotism. 

Mary Hemenway was a woman whose interests and sympathies were as broad as 
the world; but she was a great patriot — and she was preeminently that. She was 
ail enthusiastic lover of freedom and of democracy, and there was not a day of her 
life that she did not think of the great price with which our own heritage of iroedom 
had been purchased. Her patriotism was loyalty. She had a deep feeling of per- 
sonal gratitude to the founders of New England and the fathers of the Bepublic. 
Sbc had a reverent pride in our position of leadership in the history and movement 
of modern democracy, and she had a consuming zeal to keep the nation strong and 
piiro and worthy of its best traditions, and to kindle this zeal among the young 
people of the nation. With «all her great enthusiasms, she was an amazingly prac- 
tical and definite woman. She wasted no time or strength in vague generalities, 
either of speech or action. Others might long for the time when the kingdom of 
God should cover the ©m*ili as the waters cover the sea — and she longed for it; but 
while others longed she devoted herself to doing what she could to bring that corner 
of God^s world in w'hich she was set into conformity with the laws of God^and this 
by every means in her power, by teaching poor girls how to make better clothes and 
cook better dinners and make better homes, by teaching people to value health 
and r(}8pect and train their boilies, by inciting people to read l>etter books and love 
better music and better pictures and be interested in more important things. Others 
iiiiglit long for the x*^rii»imeiit of man and the federation of the world — and so did alio ; 
hut while others longed slio devoted herself to doing what she could to make this 
nation, for w'hicli she was jiarticnlarly responsible, fitter for the federation when it 
comes. 'J'ho good patriot, to her thinking, was not the worse cosmopolite. The 
good state for which she wHirked was a good Massachusetts, and her chief interest, 
while others talked municipal reform, w^as to m.ike a better Boston. 

Aiucricau history, people uscwl to say, is not interesting; and they read about Tvry 
and Marathon and Zama, about Pym and Pepin and Pericles, the ephors, the t* ibum s. 
and the House of Lords. American bistory, said Mrs. Hemenway, is to us the most 
interesting and the most important history in the tvorld, if we would only opt‘n our 
©yes to it and look at it in the right way — and I will Iielp people to look at it in the 
right way. Our very archaeology, she said, is of tlie higliest interest; and tljrough 
the researches of Mr. Cushing and Hr. Fewkes and others among tlie Zufiis and the 
Moepus, sustained by !ier at tho cost of thousands of dollars, she did an immense 
work to make iuter^t in it general. Boston, tho Puritan city — how proud she wiis 
of its groat line of heroic men, from Winthrop and Colton and Eliot and Harvard to 
Bninner and Gaxriaon and Parker and Phillips! How proud she was that Harry 
Vam? once trod its soil and here felt himself at home! How she loved Hancock and 
Otis and Warren and Keverc and the great men of the liostou town meetings — above 
all, Hamuel Adams, tho very mention of whose name always tlirilled her, and wdiose 
portrait was the only one save Washington's which hung on the oaken walls of her 
great dining room! Tho Boston historians, Prescott, Motley, Parkman ; the Boston 
poets, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson — each word of every one she treasured. She 
would have enjoyed and 'would have understood, as few others, that recent declara- 
tion of Charles Francis Adams, that tho founding of Boston was fraught with conse- 
(lucnces hardly loss important than those of tho founding of Home. All other Boston 
nieii and women must see Boston as she saw it — that was her high resolve ; they must 
know and take to heart that they were citizens of no mean city ; they must he roused 
^acrednesfl of their inherltanoe, that so they might be roused to the nobility 
oi tlieir oitixenship and the greatness of their duty. It was with ihis aim aiulwitli 
tma spirit, not with the spirit of the mere antiquarian, that Mrs. Hemenway inaugu- 
rated the Old South work. History with her was for use — the history of Boston, the 
history of New England, the history of America. 

45 innrv!jf place she saved the Old South Meeting House. She contributed 
JfU0,0(K) toward the fund necessary to prevent its destruction. It is hard for us to 
resiizo, so much deeper is the reverence for historic places which the great anuiver- 
saries of these late years have done so much to beget, tlmt in our very centennial 
Soutli Meeting House, tho most sacred and historic structure in 

oston, was in danger of destruction. The old Hancock house, for which, could it l>e 

‘ Reprinted from the Jcmriuil of Education, August 30-S.eptcinber 13, 1894. 
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restored, BofttOQ would to4ay pour out unlimited treasure, liad gone, with but feeble 

S roteet j only a dozen years be&re; and but for Mrs. Hemeuway the Old Smith Meet- 
Iff House would have gone in 1876. She saved it, and, having saved it, she detei- 
m^ed that it should not stand an idle monument, the tomb of the great ghosts, but 
a living temple of patriotism. She knew the didactic power of great associat ions j 
and everyone who in. these fifteen years has been in the habit of going to the lectures 
and celebrations at tho Old South knows with what added force many a lesson has 
been taught within tho walls which heard the tread of Washington, and which still 
echo the words of Samuel Adams and .lames Otis and Joseph Warren. ^ 

The machinery of tiie Old South work has been tho simplest. That is why any 
city, if it has public spirited people to sustain it, can easily carry on such work. 
That is why work like it, owing its parentage and impulse to it, has been undertaken 
in Providence and Brooklyn and Philadelj)hia and Indianapolis and Chicago and 
elsewhere. That is why men and women all over tho country, organized in societies 
or not, who arc really lu earnest about good citizenship, can do much to promote 
similar work in the cit es and towns in which they live. We have believed at the 
Old South Meeting House simply in the power of the spoken word and the printed 
page. We have liad lec'tures and we have circulated historical leafiets. 

Whnt is an Old South lecture course like? That is what many of the teachers and 
many of the young people who read tho Journal of Education, and who are not con- 
versant witli the work, will like to know. What kind of subjects do wo think w'ill 
attract and instruct bright young ])eople of 15 or 1C>, set them to reading in American 
liistory, make them more interested m their country, and make better citizens of 
them? That question can not, perhaps, bo bette r answered than by giving the Old 
South programme for the present summer. This course is devoted to The Founders 
of New England,^’ and the eight lectures are as follows : William Brewster, tlie elder 
of Plymouth,” by Rev. Edward Everett Hale; ‘^William Bradford, the governor of 
Plymouth,” by Rev. William Elliot Griffis; ^Mohn Winthrop, tho governor of Massa- 
chusetts,” by Hou. Frederic T. Greeuhalgc; ^Mohn Harvard, and the founding of 
Harvard College,” by Mr. William R. Thayer; ^Mohn Eliot, the apostle to tho Indi- 
ans,” by Rov. James do Normandie; ‘Mohn Cotton, the minister of Boston,” by Rev. 
John Cotton Brooks; ^^Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island,” by President 
E. Benjamin Andrews; ^‘Thomas Hooker, the founder of Connecticut,” by Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell. 

It will be noticed that the several subjects in tliis course are presented by reyire- 
sontative men— men especially identified in one way or another with their special 
themes. Thus, Edward Everett Hale, who spoke on Elder Brewster, is certainly our 

f reatest New England ^‘clder” to-day. Dr. Griffis, whose book on “Brave Little 
lolland” is being read at this time by many of our young people, is an authority in 
Pilgrim history, having now in preparation a work on “The Pilgrim Fathers in Eng- 
land, Holland, and America.” It was singularly fortunate that the present governor 
of Massachusetts could speak upon Governor Winthrop. Mr. Thayer is the editor 
of the Harvard Graduates^ Magazine, and a s]>eoial student of John Harvard’s life 
and times. Mr. De Normandie is ,lohn ElioPs successor as minivSter of the old church 
in Roxhury. Rov. John Cotton Brooks, Phillips Brooks’s brother, is a lineal descoiul- 
ant of John Cotton, and has preached in his pulpit in St. BotolphA church at old 
Boston, in England. President Andrews, of Brown University, is the vt^ry best per- 
son to come from Rhode Island to tell of that little State’s great founder. Mr. 
Twichell, the eminent Hartford minister, was th<^ chosen orator at tho celebration of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Connecticut, in 1889. 
With such a list of speakers as this, this course upon “The founding of New Eng- 
land” could not help being a strong, brilliant, and valuable course; and so it has 
proved. 

The Old South lectures — thanks to Mrs. Heraenway^s generosity, still active by 
provision of her will — are entirely free to all young people. Tickets are sent to all 
persons under 20, applying in their own handwritin^j to the directors of the Old 
South studies, at the Old South Meeting House, and inclosing stamps. Older peo- 
ple can come if they wish to — and a great many do come — but these pay for their 
tickets; it is understood that the lectures are designed for the young people. Wo 
tell onr lecturers to aim at tho bright boy and girl of 15, and forget that there is 
anybody else in the audience. If tho lecturer hits them, be is sure to interest every- 
body ; if he does not, he is a failure as an Old South lecturer. Wo tell them to be 
graphic and picturesque— dullness, however learned, is the one thing which young 
people will not pardon ; we tell them to speak without notes — if they do not always 
satisfy themselves quite so well, they please everybody else a great deal better; 
and we tell them never to speak over an hour— we pardon fifty-nine minutes, but 
we do not pardon sixty -one. Persons starting wotK like the Old South work in 
other cities would do well to remember these simple rules. Any persons looking in 
upon the great audience of young people which, on the Wednesday afternoons of 
summer, fills the Old Bouth Meeting House, will quickly satisfy themselves whether 
Ameiioan history taught by such lectures is interesting. 
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For tho Old South lectures arc summer lectures— vacation lectures— given at 3 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoons. They begin when the graduation exercises and 
tho Fourth of July arc well behind, nsnally on the Wediiesdsiy nearest August 1, 
For one reason we find this a little late— -it carries tho last lecture or two beyond 
the opening of the schools in September; and such courses of lectures in vacation 
might well begin as early as the middle of July. 

Our lectnres are not meant for idlers; we do not aim to entertain a crowd of 
children for an hour in a desultory fashion ; our lecturers do not talk baby talk. 
The Old South work is a serious educational work; its programmes are careful and 
sequential, making demands npon tho hearers; it assumes that the young people 
who come are students, or want to ho— and by consistently assuming it, it makes 
tbcm 80 . Ur. Hale, who has addressed these Old South audiences ofteuer, perhaps, 
than anyhodjr else, remarked at the opening of tho present course upon the notable 
dovelojmient in the character and carriage of the audiences in these years of the 
work ; it is no longer safe, he said, to say 1603 at tho Old South, when you ought to 
say 1602, 

Last year, when the people of the whole country were assembling at Chicago, tho 
capital of tlio great West, tho lectures'wero devoted to the subject of Tho opening 
of the Wcht.” Tho subjects of the previous ten annual courses were as follows: 
** Early Massachusetts history,” Representative men in Boston history,” ** Tho war 
for the IJnion^” I he war for independence,” ^^Tho birth of tho nation',” ‘‘The story 
of the ooutunes,” “America and Franco,” “The American Indians,” “The new birth 
of tho world,” “ The discovery of America.” 

« ».* ★ *■ # * 

The Old South Leaflets are jirepared, primarily, for circulation among tho young 
people attending the Old South lectures. The subjects of the leaflets are usually 
immediately related to tho subjects of the lectures. They are meant to supplement 
tho lectures and stimulate reading and inquiry among tho young people. They are 
made up, for tho most part, from original papers of the periods treated iu the lec- 
tures, in tho hope I o make the men ainl the life of those periods more clear and real. 
Careful historical notes and references to the best books on the subjects are added, 
the leaflets usually consisting of 16 or 20 pages. A siuglo instance more will suffice 
to show tlio relation of the leaflets to the lectures. The year 1889 being the centen- 
nial botli of tho beginning of our own Federal Government and of the French revo- 
lutioTi, tho lectnres for the year, under the general title of “America and France,” 
wore devoted entirely to subjects iu which the history of America is related to that 
of France, as follows: “ Cliamplaiii, the founder of Quebec,” “La Salle and the 
French iu tho Great West,” “ Tho Jesuit missionaries in America,” “ Wolfe and 
Montcalm. The struggle of England and France for tho Continent,” “ Franklin in 
France,” “The Iriendsbip of Washington and Lafayette,” “ Thomas JelFerson and the 
Louisiana purchase,” “ Tho year 1789.” The corresponding leaflets were as follows: 
“ Vorraz'/auo’s account of his voyage to America,” “Marquette’s account of his dis- 
coA^ery of tho Mississippi,” “Mr. Farkuian’s histories,” “The capture of Quebec, 
from Parkman’s ‘Conspiracy of Pontiac;^” “Selections from Franklin’s letters from 
France,” “Letters of Washington and Lafayette,” “The Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” “The French declaration of the Rights of Man, 1789.” 

Tho virtue of the Old South Leaflets is that they bring students into first hand, 
instead of second hand, touch with history. That, indeed, may describe the Old 
South work altogether. It has been an eft'ort to bring the young people of Boston 
and America into original relations with history; and it has been, we think, the 
foremost, eifort of the kind iu the country. This is why it has Avon the atton- 
tiou and commendation, so gratifying to u's, of the educators of the country. Our 
joy in the Old South work has been the joy of being pioneers, and the joy of* know- 
in >• that Avo were pioneers in the right direction. \Ve should have known this if 
otliers had not known it; but we do not deny that the Avarm AA^’ords of the histor- 
ical scholars and teachers of tho country haA-’e been very grateful and very belpfnl 
to us. The Old South Avork is “iu exactly the right dirccuon,” John Fisko has 
Saul. It is a pleasant thing to remember that it was at Mrs. Hemenway’s instance 
and at her strong solicitation tliat Mr. Fiske first turned bis oft'orts to the field of 
J and almost everything that has appeared in his magnificent scries 
ot historical works was first given iu the form of lectures at tho Old South. In his 
neAv school history of the United States, * * ^ the Old South Leaflets are con- 

stantly commended for use in connection. “The publication of these leaflets,” he 
vrtn*' ®nro to have a most happy effect in awakening general interest, on the part of 
wVirtl® in original documents.” To the same effect writes Mr. Montgomery, 

iK* 1 j Avidoly used in the schools. James MaoAlister, 

president of the Drexel Institute in Philadolxihia. Avritos; “I regard tho. Old 
ED 95 4 2 
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South lanFrk as one of the most intportaut eduoational raoTomenta of recent times.” 
Mr. Herbert !W«lali, Fbll.a<l<»ilpliia, wrote a special tract about the QM South wwlc 
anA wptmd it hroaaoast in Philadelphia. He had been deeply imprassod by the Old 
South work whea he came to lecture for us a little while before. ** The secret of the 
filieeefii of the Old South plan,” he said, that it teaches history from a living and 
most practical staiulpoint. It is the application of the best that our past has given 
to the brain and heart of the youth of the present.” ** Why should not this simple 
and effective plan be mode use of in Philadelphia f he asked ; and lost year Old Booth 
work was inangiirated in Philadelphia, the lectures to the young people being given in 
the old State house, where the Dooiaration of Independence was signed and the Con- 
stitution framed. President Andrews, of Brown University, Prof. Herbert Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins, Professor Hart, of Harvard. Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Horace E, 
Bciidder, and others have written in the sanio warm way. Mr. Tetlow, the master 
of the Boston Girls* High School, and masters nil over the country, unite in welcom- 
ing the ieidietB. To teach hktory by the study of original documents,” writes one, 
‘‘has been the dream of the best iuHtruetors, but this dream may now bo realized 
through the inexpensive form in which these originals are presented.** “ The edu- 
oational world,** writes Miss Cornan.the professor of history at Wellesley College, 
“is coming to recognize the value of teaching history, oven to young people, from 
the original records, rather than from acconnts at second or third hand. I rejoice 
tliat these documents have been made accessible to the chiUlren of our public schools.” 
“Wo may talk about such documents all wo please/’ says Mr. Huling, the master of 
the Cambridge High Bcliool, “ and little good will be done ; but when the pupil reads 
one of these for himself, he is indeed a dull fellow if ho docs not carry aAvay a dotinite 
impression of its place in history.’* “1 wish,** writes Mr. Bclfield, the principal of 
the Chicago Manual Training School, who has doue more tluin anybody else to pro- 
mote the Old South movement in the W^cst, “that the series could bo brought to the 
attention of every school superintendent, high-school principal, and teacher of United 
States history in the country.” “The Old South Leaflets,*' says l*rofo88or Folwell, 
the professor of history in the University of Minnesota, “ought to be scattered by 
millions of copies all over our country.** 

It is a satisfaction to be able to quote such words from such persons, for they are 
surely a great reenforcement of onr commendation of this missionary work in good 
citizenship to the attention of the country. For that is what the Old South work 
is — a missionary work in good citizenship — ^and feeling it to be that, wo commend 
ourselves.” We wish that societies of young men and women might ho organized in 
a thousand places for historical and political stndies, and that our little Old South 
Leaflets might prove of as imicli service to those as they are proving to our Old 
South audiences and to the schools. 

But the Old South work is not simply a means of doinjj something for the young 
people of Boston ; it is also a means of getting something from them ahd setting 
them to work for themselves. Every year prizes are offered to the graduatt^s of the 
Boston high schools, graduates of the current ycjir and the preceding year, for the 
best essays on subjects in American hist©l:y^ Two subjects are proposed each year, 
and two prizes are awarded for each subject, the first jirize being $40 and the second 
$25. The subjects are announced in June, just as the schools close, anti the essays 
must be submitted in the following January. The prizes are always announced at 
the Washington*s birthday celebration, which is one of the events of the Old South 
year. The subjects proposed each year for the essays are always closely related to 
the general suhjoct of the lectures for the year, our" aim being to make the entire 
work for the year unified and articulate, each part of it helping the rest. The sub- 
jects for the essays for the present year, when the IcMJtures are devoted to “ The 
"founders of New England,** are (1) “The relations of the founders of New England 
to the universities of Cambridge and Oxford,” (2) “The fundamental orders of Con- 
necticut and their place in the history of written constitutions.” 

I think tJiat some of your readers would"^be surprised at the thoroughness and gen- 
eral excellence of many of these essays written by pupils just out of ourhigh schools. 
The first-prize essay for 1881, ou “Ine policy of the early colonists of Massachusetts 
toward Quakers and others whom they regarded intruders,” by Henry L. South- 
wick. and one of the first-prize essays for 1889, on “ Wafcihmgton*s interest In (ulaca- 
tion,” by Miss Caroline C. Stocker, have been printed, and can be procured at the 
Old South Meeting House. Another of the prize essays, ou^“ Washington’s interest 
in education,” by Miss Julia K. Ordway, was publisheil in the New England Maga- 
zine for May, 1890; one of the first -prize essays for 1890, on “Philip, Pontiac, and 
Tecums^” by Miss Caroline C. Btecker, appeared in the New England Magazine for 
Boptotnber, 1891; and one of the first-prize essays for 1891, on “Marco Polo’s exnlo-‘ 
rations In Asia and their infiuenoe upon Columbus,” by Miss Helen P. Margessoiij In 
the New England Magazine for> August, 1892. The New England Magazine, is 
devoted preeminently to matters rmating to American history and good oitiaeBil^pL 
has from the time of its founding, five years ago, made itself an organ the tlia 
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Soath work, puMisMag many of the Old South essays and lectures, and always notic- 
ing in its editor’s table ererytliing relating to the progre«£4 of the movement. 

The yoang people who have eorapeted for these Old South prizes are naturally the 
best students of history in their successive years iu the Boston high schools. They 
now number more than 100, and they have recently formed themselves into an Old 
South Historical Society. Many of the Old South essayists have, of course, gone on 
into college, and many are now scattered over the country; but more than half of 
their imn3>er, not a few of them teachers in the schools, are to- day within souml of 
the Old South bell, aud the quarterly meetings of the little society, which by and by 
will bo a big society, are very int<ircsting. There is always some careful historical 
paper read by one of the members, and then there is a discussion. We have the 
beginning of a very good library in the essayists^ room at the Old South, aud this we 
hope will grow and that the society’s headquarters will by and by become a rc-al 
seniinary. The society is rapidly booming an efficient factor in the general Old 
South work. It has recently formed three active committees — a lecture committee, 
an essay committee, and an outlook committee — and its leading spirits are ambitious 
for larger service. The uiombers of the lecture committee assist in the distribution 
of tickets to the schools aud in enlisting the interest of young people in the lectures. 
The members of the essay oommittct^ similarly devote themselves to enlisting the 
interest of the high schotds in the essays. They will also road the essays submitted 
each year, not for the sake of adjudging tlie award of prizes — that is in other hands — 
but that there may always I>6 in the society scholarly members thoroughly cognizant 
of the character of the work being done and of the varying capa^uty of the new 
members entering the society. The office of the outlook committee is to kee]> itself 
informed and to keep the society informed of all important efforts at home and 
abroad for the historical and pcditical education of young peoi>le. It will watch the 
newspapers; it will watch the magazines; it will watch the schools. It will report 
anything it linds said about the Old South work and about its extension anywhere. 
At the next meeting I suppose it will tell the society about Mr. Fiske’s now school 
history and about any new text-books in civil government which have appeared. I 
hope it will ttdl how much better most of the series of historical readers published 
in England for the use of the schools are than the similar books which we have in 
America. It is sure to say something about the remarkable growth of the Lyceum 
Leagues among our young people lately, and it is sure to report the recent utterances 
of President cJlark and other Jeaffers of the Christian Endeavor movement upon the 
importance of rousing a more definite interest in politics and greater devotion to the 
duties of citizenship among the young people iu that great organization. Especially 
will it notice at this time the Historical Pilgrimage, that interesting educational 
movement whicli suddenly appeared this summer, full grown — a movement which 
would have enlisted so warmly the sympathies of Mrs. Hemenway, who felt, as 
almost nobody olso ever felt, the. immense educational power of historical associa- 
tions. It will tell the society, what Mr. Stead ba.s written about historical pilgrim- 
ages in England, and Mr. Powell and Dr. Shaw in America; it will speak of the 
recent reception of the pilgrims at the Old South; and it may venture the iiKiuiry 
whether the Old, South Historical Society might not profitably make itself a ccuiter 
for orgam/ing such local pilgrimages for'the benefit of the young people of Boston — 
pilgrimages, one perhaps each year, to Plymouth and Salem and Lexington and Con- 
cord and old Rutland and Newport and Deerfield aud a score of places. That thought, 
I know, is already working iu the minds of some of the more enterprising members 
of the society. 

Many societies of young people all over the country might well take up snch his- 
torical studies as those in which the Old South Historical Society interests itself. 
They should ft^so interest themselves in studies more directly political and social. 
We have in B^ton a Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. This is not a con- 
stituent part of the Old South work ; hut it is a society in 'vvhoso efforts some of us 
who have the Old South work at heart are deeply intert»sted, and its lectures are 
given at the Old South Meeting House. Its lectures deal with such subjects as 
qualiffoation® for citizenshij>, municipnl reform, tbe reform of the newspaper, l^ast 
season the lectures were upon A more beautiful public life,” the several subjects 
being : « The lessons of the white city," Boards of beauty," ‘• Municipal art,” “Art 
^be public schools," ‘^Art museums and the people," and “Boston, the City of 
t^u. These subjects, and such as these, young men and women might take up in 
tneiT societies, with great benefft to themselves aud to their communities. Our young 
people should tmin themselves also in the organization and procedure of oiu* local 
government, as presented in the text-books on chdl government, now 
^appiiv becoming so common in the sohook. The young men in one of onr colleges 
a H^se of Commons ; in another college — a young woman’s college— they have a 
Representatives. Onr Old South Historical Society has talked of organizing 
wr? disenssion of public questions and for schooling in legislative 

™w>a8. Why should not such town meetings be comniou among our young people f 
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Why, too, will not onryounpf people everywhere, as a part of their service for good 
citizenship, engage in a cmHade in behalf of better music f Good mnsic is a great 
edneatOT. Bad mnsio is debilitating and debasing. That was a wise man whom old 
Fletcher ixnotes as S4iying: Let me make the songs of a people and I care not who 
makes the laws.’^ How many of the young men and women in the high schools have 
read what Plato says about strong, pure music in education, in his book on The 
Laws! Indeed, it is to ho feared that not all the teacliers have read it. I wish that 
ahundred clubs or classes of young peo])lo would read Platons Laws next winter, and 
his Republic the next, au»l then Aristotle’s Politics. Do not think they arc hard, 
dull hooks. They are fresh, fascinating books, and seem almost as modern, in all 
their discussions of socialism, education, and the rest, as the last magazine — only 
they are so much better and more fruitful than the magazine ! They make ns ashamed 
of ourselves, these groat (»reek thinkers, their peaching is so much better than our 
practice; hut it is a good thing to bo made ashamed of ourselves sometimes, and wo 
need it very much hero in America in the matter of music. We aro suffering in our 
homes, in our schools, in our churches, our theaters, everywhere, from music of the 
trashiest and most vulgar character. Let us go to school to Plato ; let ns go to stthool 
to Germany and England. We aim to do sometliing in behalf of this reiorm at the 
Old South. Our large choruses from the public schools at many of our celebrations 
have sung well; but wo wish to do a real educational work, not only as touching 
patriotic music strictly, hut as touching better music for the people generally. If 
in some future the ghosts of some of the groat Greeks stroll into the Old South 
Meeting House we liopo they may tind it the center of influences in behalf of pure 
and inspiring music, which shall bo as gratifying to them as the devotion to the State 
which has been inculcated there iu those years would surely be. 

THE OLD SOOTH LEAFLETS. 

The Old South Leaflets, which have been imblished during the last thirteen years, 
in connection with those annual courses of historical lectures at the Old South 
Meeting House, have attra<*ted so much attention and j»rove(l of so much service, 
that tins directors have entered upon the publication of the leaflets for general cir- 
culation, with the needs of schools, colleges, private clubs, and classes especially in 
mind. The leaflets are prepared by Mr. Edwin 1). Mead. Tlwy are largely re-pro- 
ductions of important original papers, accompanied by useful historical and biblio- 
graphical notes. They consist, on an average, of 16 i)age8, aud are sold at the low 
price of 5 cents a copy, or $4 tier 100. The aim is to bring them within easy reach 
of everybody. ' The Old South work, founded by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and still 
snstaiued by provision of her will, is a work for tlie education of tbe people, and 
especially the education of our young people, in American history and politics; and 
its promoters believe that few things can contrihntp better to this end than the wide 
circulation of such leaflets as those now undertaken. It is hoped that professors in 
OUT colleges and teachers everywhere will welcome them for use in their classes, and 
that they may meet the needs of the societies of young men and women now liappily 
being organized in so many places for historical and political studies. Some idea of 
the character of these Old South Leaflets may bo gained from the following list of 
the subjects of the first sixty-four numbers, which are now ready. It will bo 
noticed that many of the later numbers are the same as certain numbers in the 
annual series. Since 1890 they are essentially the same, and persons ordering the 
leaflets need simply observe the following numbers : 

Ko. 1. The Constitution of the United States. No. 2. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion. No. 3. The Declaration of Independence. No. 4. Washington’s Farewell 
Address. No. 5. Magna Charta. No. 6. Vane's ‘‘Healing Question.” No. 7. Charter 
of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. No. 8. Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 1638. 
No. 9. Franklin’s Flan of Union, 1754. No. 10. Washington’s Inaugurals. No. 11. 
Lincoln’s Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. No. 12. The Federalist, Nos. 
1 and 2. No. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. No. 14. The Constitution of Ohio. No. 
15. Washington’s Circular Letter to the Governors of the States, 1783. No. 16. 
Washington’s Letter to Benjainiii Harrison, 1784. No. 17. Verrazzano’s Voyage, 
1524. No. 18. The Constitution of Switzerland. No. 19. The Bill of Rights, 1689. 
No. 20. Coronado’s Letter to Mendoza, 1540. No. 21. Eliot’s Brief Narrative of the 
Progress of the Gospel among the Indians, 1670. No. 22. Wheelock’s Narrative of 
the Rise of the Indian School at Lebanon, Conn., 1762. No. 23. 'ITie Petition of 
Rights, 1628. No. 24. The Grand Remonstrance. No. 25. The Scottisli National 
Covenants. No. 26. The Agreement of the People. No. 27. The Instrument of 
Government. No. 28. Cromwell’s First Speech to his Parliament. No. 29. The Dis- 
covery of America, from the Lil’e of Columbus by his Son, Ferdinand Colinnbiis, 
No, 90. Straho’p Bi trod notion to Geography. No. 31. The Voyages to Vinlancl, from 
the Saga of Eric the Red. No. 32. Marco Polo’s Account of Japan and Java. No, 
dolumhus’s Letter to Gabriel Sanchez, describing the First Voyage and Discovery. 
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No. S4. Amerigo Vespncci^a Aocoun fc of Ms First Voyage. No. 35. Cortes’s Account of 
tbe City of Mexico. No. 36. The Death of Do Soto, from the Narrative of a Gentle- 
nian oi Klvaa.'' No. 37. Early Notices of the Voyages of the Cabots. No. 38. Henry 
Lee’s Funeral Oration on Washington. No. 39. De Vaca’a Account of his Journey 
to New Mexico, 1535, No. 40. Mauasseh Cutler’s Description of Ohio, 1787. No. 41. 
Washington’s Journal of his Tour to the Ohio, 1770. No, 42. (Barfield’s Address 
on the North \ye8t Territory and the Western Reserve. No. 43. George Rogers Clark’s 
Account of the Capture of Vincennes, 1779. No. 44. Jefferson’s Life of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis. No. 45. Fremont’s Account of bis Ascent of Fremont’s Peak. No. 
46. Father Marquette at Chicago, 1673. No. 47. Washington’s Account of the Army 
at Cambridge. 1775. No. 48. Bradford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster. No. 49. Brad- 
ford’s First Dialogue. No. 50. Winthrop’s ^^Conclusions for the Plantation in New 
England.” No. 51. ^^NewEnglamfsFirst'Frnits,” 1643. No. 5*2. John Eliot’s ** Indian 
Grammar Begun.” No. 53. John Cotton’s God’s Promise to his Plantation.” No. 54. 
Letters of Roger Williams to Winthrop. No. 55. Thomas Hooker’s Way of the 
Churches of New England.” No. 56. The Monroe Doctrine : President Monroe’s Mes- 
sage of 1823. No. 57. The English Bible, selections from the various versions, No. 
58. Hooper’s Letters to Bull inger. No. 59. Sir John Eliot’s Apology for Socrates.” 
No. 60. Ship-money Papers. No. 61. P^^m’s Speech .against Strafford. No. 62. Crom- 
well’s Second Speech. No. 63. Milton’s ‘^A Free Commonwealth.” No. 64. Sir Henry 
Vane’s Defence. 

Title pages covering Nos. 1 to 25 (Vol. 1) and 26 to 50 (Vol. II) will be furnished 
to any person buying the entire series and desiring to bind them in volumes. 
Address Directors of Old South Studies, Obi South Meeting House, Boston. 

WOMEN AND MEN — THE ASSAUI.T PUIVATE SCHOOLS. 

[Contributor by T. W. Iliggiuson to Harj)ci ’H Hazar^r.] 

When Mattliew Arnold, Avho had spent much of his life as an inspector of schools 
camo to this country, he foun<l with surprise that our public scliools were not what 
ho had 8n)>po8cd. He had thought them schools to \vhicli all classes sent their chil- 
dren; but no found it otherwise. In cities, he said, they seemed to be essentially 
class schools — that is, thf3 more prosperous classes avoided them, sending their sons 
rar(dy to them, their daughters never. What then became of the talk of our orators 
in favor of these schools as the most democratic thing in the whole community? In 
the c<uiutry it might be so, but population was tending more and more to the cities, 
tending away, that is, from the public schools. All the alleged danger to our system 
from religious interference seemed to him trivial compared with this silout social 
intcrbu'ciice, which was going on all the time. 

Mattliew Arnold was iu many ways, for a man so eminent, curiously narrow and 
oven whimsical, but his perceptions on this one point were certainly acute. As one 
<5videnco of it we see a movement broujjht forward in the newspapers, from several 
different quartcr>s, to crush this particular evil, liy one sweeping measure, with the 
absolute prohibition of all private schools. Either abolish them all and force every 
child into the public schools, or else place all private schools under direct public 
supervision and allow at their head tmly publicly trained teachers. There is little 
chance that any such measure will ever be seriously brought forward. The amount 
already invested iu private or endowed schools aud colleges — au<l the plan, to be 
consistent, must include colleges — is too immense to allow of its being very strongly 
urged. But it presents some very interesting points and is worth considering. 

To begin with, it has the merit, unlike the attacks on merely denominational 
schools, uf being at least logical. Those attacks iu some parts of our land have 
needed almost no probing to show a hopeless want of logic. They always tnrned 
ont to be aimed, not at denominational schools in themselves, but at some particular 
denomination. At the East this was naturally the Roman Catholic body, and to 
some extent the Episcopalian. In certain Western States it was the Roman Cath- 
olics and Lutherans. But those attempts to prohibit sectarian schools invariably 
, . to pieces when it appeared that most of the opponents had not the slightest 
objection to denominational schools if they only belonged to the right denomination — 
that is, their own — and only objected to them in the hands of some other religious 
body. The crowning instance of this was when the late Rev. Dr. Miner, an oxcel- 
leading clergyman of the Univorsalist order, appeared evewy winter before 
tlio Massachusetts legislature to urge the utter prohibitiou of parochial schools; and 
yet s]>ent one of the last days of his life iu giving out diplomas at an academy of 
U18 own sect, and, moreover, provided for several similar schools in his will. 

Now no such iuconsisteiK’y stands iu the wmy of those who would prohibit, with- 
nt distiMctJon, all denominational and all x^Hvato schools. Uiiwiso they may be, 
■wh Blogical. Indeed, the step they propose is only following ont consistently 
nat tile others urged incousistoutly. If it is right to coerce one mother, who takes 
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kes cliildreiL from pii%iio Befool throngh nnxiet^ for tbelr saiilS; we eliOfiM cer- 
tmnly do tfee same for HBotber^ who withdraws hers for the safes of their tiodies; 
or pc^apSx after all, only oat of regard for the welfare of their t;lothes. There auw 
eoTeral prominexit religions bodies which believe that religions c»dacatioiai of their 
own stamp is absolntoly needful for children. Most of the early public schools in 
this country wme on that basis, and began instruction with the New England Primer, 
Wo may say that this motiTe is now outgrown *, hut it is certainly as landible as 
wheO a daughter is taken from one school and sent to another, that she may be 
ainong betW-dressed children or make desirable acquaintances. 

Grant these reasons frivolous — and they are not wholly so — ^thereareamplereasons 
why the entire prohibition of private schools would be a calamity to the educational 
world. The reason is that they aiTord what the public schools rarely can, a place 
where original methods may be tried and individfual modes of teaching develojwjd. 
Private schools are the experimental stations for public schools. A great public 
school system is a vast ma/hine, and has the merits and defects of machinery. It 
usually surpasses private institutions in method, order, punctuality, accuracy of 
taraiuing. It is very desirahlo that every teacher and every pupil should at some time 
share its training. In these respects it is the regular army besides militia. But this 
brings imitations. The French commissioner of education once boasted that in his 
office in Paris ho knew with ])erfect precision just what lesson every class in every 
school in the remotest provinces of France was reciting. Wo do not reach this, but 
it is of necessity the ideal of every public system. It has great merit, but it kills 
ori^nality. No teacher can ever try an experiment, for that might lose 1 per cent 
in tliQ proportion of the first class able to pass examination at the end of the year. 
The teacher is there to do a precise part; no less, no more. Under this discipline 
great results are often achieved, but they are the results of drill, not of iiispiriitioii. 

Accordingly every educational authority admits lhat the epodi-making experi- 
ments in education — the improvements of Pestalozzi, Fellenborg, Froebel — were 
made in private, not public schools. Like all other experiments, they were tried at 
the risk of the inventor or his backers, and often to the impoverishment of all con- 
cerned. Mr. A. Bronson AlcotUs school was starved out, in Boston, half a century 
ago, and he himself dismissed with pitying laughter. Yet there is no intelligent 
educator vrho does not now admit the value of his suggestions; and Dr. Harris, the 
national snwTintendent of education, is liis admiring hiograjAer. His first assist- 
ant, Miss Elizabeth Peabody — esteemed throughout her beneficent life a dreamer of 
the dreamers— yet forced upon American educators FroeboPs kindergarten. Ho 
began it with a few peasant children in Germany, and now every city in the United 
States is either adopting or discussing it. In msiny things the private school leads, 
the public school follows. Every one who writes a schoolbook involving some 
originality of method knows that the private schools will take it up first. If itsuo- 
ceems there, the public schools will follow. To abolish or impair these public schools 
would be a crime against the State ; to prohibit private schools an almost equal crime. 
It would be like saying that all observatories must be sustained by the State only, and 
that Mr. Percival Lowell should bo absolutely prohibited from "further cultivating 
his personal intimacy with the x>lauet Mars. 

Humahe Edi;cation. 

The objection of tlie American Humane Society, as stated by its president, George 
T. Augell, IfiMilk street, Boston, is ‘‘to humanely educate the American people & 
the purpose of stopping every form of cruelty, both to human beings and the lower 
animals.^' 

For the accomplishment of this worthy purpose it seeks to enlist the aid of public 
and private school teachers, the educational, religious, and secular press, and the 
clei^y of all denominations, in order to build up in our colleges, schools, and else- 
where a spirit of chivalry and humanity which shall in coming generations substi- 
tute ballots for bullets, prevent anarchy and crime, protect the defenseless, maintain 
the right, and hasten the coming of i>eace on earth and good will to every harmless 
living creature, both human and dumb." 

j This work of this society should commend itself to all well-disposed permins. 

' One phase of the society's activity is its pronounced opposition to the vivisoction 
or the indiscriminate dissection of animals in the public schools. It is felt that such 
practices have an unfavorable effect ou young and undeveloped minds — tend to blunt 
the edge of their finer sensibilities. 

The agitation of this subject in Massachusetts led to the ouactnaeot of a law in 
1894 prohibiting the vivisection of animals in the public schools, or the exhibiting 
of any animal upon which vivisection had beem practiced; also regulating the 
dissection of dead animals. 

The States of Maine and Waahin^on require their teachers to spend at least ten 
each weak in teaching kini^ss to animals. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

WHY EDUGATKI W?IAT 18 THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION? 

f All address delivered at the second animal commencement of Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., June 
12, 1894, by Hon. William H. Sims, of Mississippi.] 

Gentlemen ofilte Faculty and Student Body of Milleaps College^ Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

My appreciation of the honor of occupying this place to-day, in an institution 
whose success is very near my heart, will not, I trnlst, be measured by the modest 
contribution of thought and learning which I am able to bring to this occasion, but 
rather, let me ask, by the willingness I have shown to obey the summons of this 
faculty in coming a thousand miles to discharge a duty which the invitation of a 
Mississippi college imposes upon a Mississippian. 

» 111 appearing before you in this beautiful new home, the thought very naturally 
arises in my mind, WhyVas this building built? Of course, its dedication to present 
uses and the fame which has gone abroad concerning its origin would seem suiH- 
ciently to answer tbo inquiry. And yet, it has occurred to me that it may be useful 
in presenting what I have to say to-day to endeavor to center your attention upon 
what the answer to that question involves. Why Avas this building built? Do you 
imagine that this iinjuiry ivill have more of interest to a beholder of this structure 
a few centuries hence, as perchance he raa 3 " look upon its venerable walls, stained 
bj^ tho mold and decay of time, when its architectural design may'- have become 
antiquated and obscured, amid the changeful fashions of later days; when its 
mission, then in part fulhlled, its history or many of its chapters written, the good 
that it shall hav(^ accomplished then made manifest, the seed that shall have been 
winnowed within these walls and distributed to the sowers scattered across the face 
ot the land, yielding a fruitage excellent and a harvest abundant? And, may I ask, 
is there no good to be gained from such presuppositions? Does the forecastiD|f of the 
possible outcome of a gD^at benefaction to mankind inspire thoughts less of interest 
and of profit than tho looking back upon tho good already accomplished ? Is it better 
to seek inspiration from the things of tho past than from the hopes of the future? 
Is it better that our eyes be turned to tho setting than tho rising sun: to tho gold- 
crowned summit of Soloinou’a Temple; to the land of promise which has been tra- 
veirsed, or to the shining pinnacles of glory which gleam ahead beyond the ragged 
hilltoi»8 and invite to the sun-burst splendor of the New Jerusalem? 

But think on this as wo may, I invite yon hack to tho question suggested: WIty 
was this building built? Did not its founder know before the work was begun why 
it was to bo begun? Did not an intelligent benevolence conceive the object of its 
erection before its foundations were laid? Would tho noble benefactor of his day 
and generation, whose name it hears and without whoso muuliiceut generosity its 
exiattuice was not possible, have parted with his great endowment and led others to 
emulate his example without a delinito object and what seemed to him a wise end in 
view, carefully and deliberately considered, which lay hack of tho giving of the gifts? 
Those who know him well ami those who know the manner of men from whom large 
charities habitually come will answer, nay — verily^! 

What was that purpose? Wli.y was this building built? I answer: It was built for 
tho noblest of human i)urpose8: for the highest earthly object this side of heaven 
for which any building can be built. It was built for a sohoolhouse ; for a college 
to enlarge the opportunities of Mississippi boys for high education, for sound, broad, 
conservative mental training, along the lines of Christian ideals. 

And was this a wise investment of a great sum of money? Let us consider this: 

Why educate? What is the philosophy of education f 

Around these suggestive inquiries 1 purpose to group the facts and reflections 
which I have collected as my opportunities permitted to present to you to-day. 

Ihe student of nature and her wonderful methods is continually impressed by the 
wise adaptation of the means she employs to tho ends desif^ned. Throughout all 
the vast departments of creation, wherever scientific investigation has been rewarded 
with the discovery of what nature intended to effect in any particular case, this 
perfect adaptation of method to design is to be found. So certain is the intelligent 
ffiecbanical inventor of tlm correctness of nature's plans that when ho has been able 
to employ one of her devices in constructing his machine ho looks forward to its sne- 
cesslul operation with unwavering confidence, because he knows that no better cou- 
ia P<>S8lbloi and it may be always assumed that where this law of adaptation 

s not apparent it is not because of its absence but because nature's true puiqwso has 
®Ojkeen disoovered. 

prelude, I trust, will acquit me of seeming irreverence when I further say 
on earth seems to have been less prepared for his natural onvi- 
uznents, according to our knowledge of his introduction on this earth, than man. 
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From the very ttejrlnningof hiaoxistoncoonthis miindnue sphere he has commenced 
life the nioi|t dependent and the most helpless of all the animal kinffdoiii. So far as 
wo know, no other animttl at birth is so x»oorly equipped for the life thrust upon 
him. The beasts of the held and the fowls of the air were furnished by nature 
with bodies suited to their environineuts, without need of artificial coverings, while 
man has needed bodily protection from the cradle of his being. All other animals 
except man were endowed at birth with natural instincts so perfectly adapted to 
their necessities that they corroetly ffuided them in their selection and acciiiiiula- 
tion of food and the preparation of their several habitations with an exactness that 
left nothing to he desired for their well l>eing. 

Primitive man, however, we are left to suppose, was not so happily conditioned. 
Ho was at birth given no unerring inward impulse to safely guide him in the early 
days of his being amid the perils which snrronmlod him, no instinct to meet tho ani- 
mal necessities which soon besot him. Unlike other animals, ho had no ready-made 
clothing for his vesture, no ready-made law for tho government of his daily life, and 
like the Son of Man himself, when incarnated, '^had not where to lay his head,” 
though tho foxes had holes and the birds of tho air liatl nests. 

It would 1)0 a shallow thinker, however, who would argue from these promises 
that nature’s plummet 8lii)pod when man was made and placed on earth amid condi- 
tions nnadjnstod to his necessities. On the contrary, 1 maintain that all the grand 
philosophy of man’s creation and being turns on this pivotal point. WLilo seem- 
ingly the most helpless and most dependent of mortal beings at tlio start, and with 
the smallcHt provision ready-made to supply his animal wants, man was, notwith- 
standing, invested Avitli sncli potential powers as not only marked liim as nature's 
favorite, hut as the crowning work of Nature’s God.” Other animals, while they 
were under tho special gnidaix e of nature’s law of instinct, were yet the slaves of 
the very laws that guided them and which fixed their conditions as mere animals in 
appointed grooves as long as the species should last; wliibwiian, endowed with mind 
and reason and soul like unto tlio spiritual imauo of God himself, possessed powers 
which, though feeble at lirst, were perforce of man’s self-activity to ho so developed 
by the friction of his environment and the free direction of his immortal personality 
as to make him the regnant king of all the kingiloins of nature, the Avatar of earth. 

Thus armed with reason and self-determining purpose, unfettered by his Creator, 
man entered upon Ids career with capacity ** to grow in knowledge and wistlom and 
holiness forever.” Ilis civilization is the measure of his jirogress toward complete 
development. Ills history is tho record of his experience along tho way of that 
progress. Tho lessons of that experience and the learning and wisdom he has accii- 
mnlatcd and left to ns are man’s great educational capital. “As heirs of all tho ages,” 
each is entitled to share in this capital. Tho hnsincss of teaching is to so distribute 
the inheritance to tho young heirs who seek it that they may bo helped along thoir 
several ways of dovolopmeut and progress. Tho partiality and sellishness, liowover, 
with which this distribution has been made from remote eras by those whom i)ower 
had set in authority is alike interesting and instructive, and the elfort of benevo- 
lence in recent times, whether of individuals or of government, to ameliorate the 
condition of mankind and work out the problem of man’s development has been 
most profitably directed to widening tho avenues to learning and instruction, so that 
all may seek the portals of thoir temple with such freedom of tliouglit and action 
as the good of society permits. 

Ill contem]datiiig the wimling stream of educational development through tho 
long years of recorded history, it is interesting to observe its tortuous course, its 
unequal volume, and the restrictetl boundaries of its channel, influenced and con- 
trolled, as it has been, by those who shaped the life and destiny of humanity. Sel- 
dom was it permitted to dash along with the impulse of nature into the casciwles 
and waterfalls that set in motion tho mills that ground the mental xiabulum of the 
poor and lowly; rarer still to accnmulato into great lakes and reservoirs of learning 
about which the multitude could congregate and slake thoir thirst f<)r knowledge; 
and still rarer did it overflow the harriers made to confine it, and, like tlie generous 
Nile, spread its beneficent fertilization amid the desert about it, enriching and quick- 
ening the common mind. Its eddies were the whirlpools of fanatical ignorance 
maddened by wrongs. Its lakes were stagnant lagoons of brutish superstition, 
where darkness brooded and the vampire made its homo. Its overflows wore the 
fiery billows of religious wars consnming the youth and virtue of the nations. And 
yet this educational stream even in tho ante- Christian period, was not withont 
instances where it flowed through the nntauglit masses pure and strong and deep, 
like the Jordan through the body of the Dead Sea. 

Olancingat educational conditions in tho Orient, we find that from time immemo- 
rial they have he^ created and maintained by the government, or the ruling classes, 
for the narrowest and most selfish of purposes. It is to be noted, however, that far 
back in the centuries, the Chinese Go ven i men t enforced general education, hut of a 
#!gid and stercotypeu character. Its fundamental purpose was obodiouco to tho 
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authority ; its Idoal end, to the family. Profound reverence for parents and the 
and a religions homage for the Emperor as the great father of all the families 
of the realm, were absolutely enforced. These, the precei>ts of their philosophers, 
Confucius and Mencius his follower enjoined, and the price of disobedience was 
death. 

The Imperial Government was an aristocracy of scholars, all of its officers, from 
the highest to the lowest, were selected hy competitive examinations from among 
those whose minds had been saturated with such teachings of reverence and whose 
memories were found best stored with the maxims and phrases, to the very letter, of 
the infallible philosophy of their classics. lu their written examinations the betrayal 
of any thought of their own, or expression not based upon such authority, was fatal 
to the seeker of official trust. All independence of ideas was suppressed ; all indi- 
viduality pruned away by these procrustean methods. And thus the oldest and most 
populous nation of earth for centuries stood in its wooden shoes upon the same 
intellectual dead level, yielding the humblest obeisance to the supremo authority 
of the Empire and to the absolutism of prescribed thought crystallized in the max- 
ims, laws, and standards handed doAvn by their teachers of religion and philosophy. 
Is it wonderful that such education made hundreds of millions of intellectual dwarfs 
and automatons, who, though toilsome, sober, economical, peaceful, and skilled in 
many arts, have for centuries dwelt in the supreme contentment that they had noth- 
ing more to learn, and that all change was treason to state and religions? 

Passing from China to ancient India, wo leave popular education behind ns, and 
high mental cultivation for the few and none for the many. Here the Brahmins, by 
a rigid religious tenure, monopolized all education. Impassable boundary lines 
divided society into the distinctive castes of Brahmin, and warrior, and merchant, 
or hand worker and slave. In these several castes they were born and lived and 
died. No intercbaiige of the positions of the social strata was possible under the 
mystic dominion over mind and soul exercised by the sacred Branmins. As x>rie8t8 
set apart by their subtle religious j)hilo8opby, they were alone permitted to read and 
teach and interpret the books of the Vedas, the fountains of knowledge from which 
all their wisdom came. Hedged about with mystery and the profoundest reverence, 
their mental and moral sway was so absolute, that, although enjoying no official 
authority of state, their decisions of questions brought before them had the force 
and eftect of law. They were regarded so nearly infallible that they could commit 
no crime worthy of corjjoral punishment. Their exclusive possession of all the real 
learning of the nation invested them with such awe and unquestioned superiority 
as to make it possible for them to maintain their siijmemo innuence over all other 
classes. How this state of things was brought about it is difficult to trace; but 
uudoubtedly the control of education perpetuated their power. 

For just expprieuco tells in every soil 

That those that think iiuist govern those that toil. 

In Egypt as in ancient India, the molding of the national education was in the 
hands of a sacerdotal order. The children of the people were the recipients from 
their fathers of crude instruction in reading and writing, but the priests, who, 
through their religious potencies, ruled the ruling powers of state, kept within their 
unyielding grasp all superior instruction and dispensed it for tlieir own ends and 
purposes. No development of the masses was possible under such conditions and the 
mysterious sphinx, the sleeping mummy in its staid cerements, and the immobile 
pyramids are just symbols and types of their motionless national life. 

Wliilo the end of education in both ancient India and in Egypt was to subordinate 
the toiling millious to the absolute control and dominion of the priests, the educa- 
tioual purpose of the ancient Persians was to make soldiers. The State drew to itself 
all iudividual life for that object. The boy was born and trained and died not to 
his own destiny, not to advance his own status or that of his family, but 
that he might efficiently serve the govei-nment in its armies. In short, no account 
was taken of the individuality of the citizen, his rights, his xireferences, his tastes, 
his talents. Ho was a mere atom, whose existence was merged into the army of a 
Aerxes for the benefit of his kingdom. This wo observe to be the operative principle 
unaerlying all oriental education. The tyranny of some i>ower whether of caste 
among the Hindoos or of priests among the Egyptians and, we may add, among the 
+ 11 government among the Chinese and the Persians, so proscribed 

xn^ntelleotnal development of the people that it was everywhere more than ignored; 
« was repressed and molded by the ruling of the sacerdotal classes to their own 
enos and uses. 

c^israst to the foregoing, Sparta excepted, was the philosophical aim 
in+Aii ^ among the Greeks, among whom ** we find the most splendid types of 
nf the world has yet known. The education of the Spartans, as 

+1 education of the State, by the State, and for the State, to 

c most perfect homau dghtiag machines \Aich breeding and selecUoix and 
EB 95--_42 * 
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e^Bl^aoc^miplkli with a liaad of iron.. Pediaps the humai^imal 
lUQTer hefow or siinoo so systoittiiiti cally and perfectly developed in a race. iM^ltHy^ 

cM4 waa taken, the vroakling was cast to ^o \rild l>east8 of the forests. Tne choeou 
O^jSIO. was left in the care of the mother who gave her maternal service stnctly to the 
pnrpoBO of this training. At 7 the hoy went from her bosom to th e bosom of the cooir 
Uioiiwealth> to be the mother’s boy no longer. He was put in charge of a special magis* 
tsrate as bis trainer, by whom ho was schooled in hardships aiiddevolopwl in strength 
and cunning and courage through years of assiduous attention. His sdnows becamo 
as steel, his limbs jiractioed to latiguo and endurance, his art with arms ^rfeet, his 
will obedient to the discipline of war, his eye true, his spirit daring and aiioabiousand 
tEnc 0 iic|uerable. Of such were tho thi*ce hundred who died with Leonidas at Thor- 
mopylie, and these were only tho tyi^es of eight thousand comrades in arms, every one 
of whom would have done the same thing. 

In another part of Greoco, however, alongside of the Spartan, there grew up at 
Aihcpa a system of oducati )u of broader scope and more ennobling purpose. With 
equal devotion to the supremacy of the state and her need for iuvindUlo soldiers, tho 
Athenian conception was to so educate her free-born citizens by promoting and 
developing rather than by restraining and cramping their individuality of character 
that they might not only bo soldiers, but far more. The aim was to accomplish 
them not only for war hut for the civic pursuits of peace. Not hy the authority of 
law, as at Sparta, hut by tho force of public opinion. Not for tho sole use and 
benefit of the body politic, hut for the development and exaltation of the citizen first 
and the glory of Athens afterwards. Tho frnits of this conception were educational 
results never before equaled and porha 2 )S never since surjiassed. Tho harmonious 
training of mind and body were supplemented hy an lesthetic culture. Their ideals, 
though not heaven sent and though not inspired hy tho contemplation of the Sou 
Oif Righteousness, were horn of a reverent love of goodness and beauty with which 
they had invested the most x)erfect of their mythological dtdtie.s. Their unfettered 
freedom of thought shone through tho marble drai^ery of their statues, and tho soul 
of immortal longings inspired their canvas, while grace and lofty daring sat upon 
their persons and declared a character that despised all that was mean and ignoble. 
Tho result of Grecian education and culture did not end with hex citizens. It was 
embalmed in her literature, and whispers its lessons of truth and beauty to-day 
through the galleries and labyrinths of the mind of every studtmt aud scholar whom 
its language has reached. It has clung to tho very words of that language, andits airy 
grace has given it the wings of the thistle down and disseminated it all over the 
earth. 

Further toward the setting sun, on shores washed by the same Mediterraiieau 
Sea that embraced the Peumsula of Hellas, arose a later civilization under the 
dominion and iiilluence of Rome. This civilization, by reason of a valor, nursed hy 
a stem spirit of independence and a patriotism born of the robust virtues of her 
people in tho early days of tho Kepuhlic had extended her empire across a poi)ulouH 
region 3,000 miles in length hy 2,(XK) in bre.adth. Tho genius of her ]>eo 2 >le was con- 
quest and their education was for that purpose, aud to make the self-respiicting 
j^eman whose proudest boast was that he was a Roman citizen. Over his free 
sniTit, however, the State exercised no educational coercion, but alike as at Athens, 
the sway of public opinion was the moulding factor of his culture, and tho love 
of country the high iucentivo. His indomitable will did not expend its energies, as 
did the Greeks, in interpreting and subduing nature, hut in con<iuering provinces; 
not in creating ideals after the gods of Olympus, but in marshaling legions on the 
held of Mars. AVar ho considered tho chief business of his life, aud education in 
letters he ranked as a pastime. Even his language itself ombodiml this spirit of 
hie living, since exercitus (the army) meant business, and Indus (tho school) meant 
diversion. 

* Unlike the Grecian, the real and the practical, rather than the speculative and th© 
aesthetic employed his thoughts, and while Rome was speading her eagles of con- 
quest from the Tliamee to the Euphrates, her internal improvement in material pros- 
perity, her wealth, her institutions, her laws, her public works, alike attested the 
greatness of her utsilitarian education. And this continued her distinctive chai*ac- 
terisiic even after the cultured captives that returned with her victorious columns 
from Grecian conquest, introduced into Rome tho refinements and subtleties of the 
Athenian schools of thought, and tiled her Forum with the discussions of sophists 
and philosophers. Thus leading up to and into the Christian era, the sturdy char- 
actei' of Roniau education in its troeness and depth and practical purpose resembleii 
the niodem Christian education. The Greeks formed intcllcctnaf and fisstbetic 
ideals and standards. The Romans formed physical or practical ideiils and stand- 
ards. The Chrtsfiaiis formed ethical or moral ideals and standards. 

In this iMirtial Ihoogh somewhat tedious review of tho scope and purpose of educa^ 
t|o% as illustrated in the typical civilizations of history, it is pei^aps more olea^ 
reveided to us why the ancients did not educate than why they did educate. We 
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lutTe t cf it thM> tb« porsoiuil and indiridnal development of tbe people vros of email 
oODcem to tbe rnlinKj^weia and waa seldom tiie end aimed at. Indeed, witli the 
sixi£rl» exception of Cnme, popular edueatlon, a« we now use tliat term, had no 
national existence, nor did it prevail anjrwhere until modern times. We need not 

look far to diacOTer a reason for this, especially when we consider that for centuries 
as small account was taken of the right of the people to individual liberty as to 
individual education. Knowledge then, as in later days, was regarded as a power, 
and it was truly conceived that the ignorant masses conld he more easily kept in 
subjoctioi^ to the rule of absolntism than a body of iuteUigeut citizens. Absolute 
governments had no place for educated subjects excej)t in numbers limited to the 
necessities of enforcing authority. The province of the subject was to toil and 
to obey. Even in the case of general education in China, to which we have referred, 
the system of education was so ingeniously guarded in its philosophical conception 
and application that it subserved rather than violated the principle of subjection; 
for, as remarked by that groat scholar and philosopher. Dr. W. T. Harris, of our 
National Bureau of Education, concerning this Chinese system: ^^Itis one of the 
most interesting devices in the history of education — a method of educating a peo- 
ple on such a plan that the more education the scholar gets the more conservative 
he becomes.^^ 

The thought occurs here, would not such a system as the Chinese be serviceable 
to-day in the regulation of the now world-wide disturbers of social order, the 
anarchists, the socialists, and their kindred brood ? I answer, that only under C'hiiiese 
conditions of liberty would such education be practicable, and under no conditions 
of liberty acceptable to modern civilized manhood could it possibly l»o enforced. 
The world, in its ideas of freedom of thought and of action, has moved far away 
from such tyranny in governments. The divine right of kings or of oligarchies has 
no footing in Western civilization. It has cost hecatombs ol human lives and seas 
of blood to reach our present estate of human freedom. But the socalist and 
anar<;hist can not permanently harm American institutions and organized society. 
Those who have so ap])reliended have not carefully considered the basis of their 
fears. The nihilistic agitations in Enroi>o will doubtless operate to sweep away 
some of the remains of the feudal fetters imposed on liberty of living, but this 
*'goverment of the people, for tbo people, and by the people has nothing to fear 
from such agitations. The social vagaries and economic delusions which are 
preached to the unemployed wage worker to ferment society will have local expres- 
sion in sporadic violence, but tb© disturbances can not, in our day and generation, 
mount up to the proportions of revolution. The anarchists submit no propositions 
which can engage such general local interests as to array State against State or 
section against section— -as ill the late civil war; and as long as State autonomy 
remains to us, the State governments can take care of their internal disturbances, 
especially when backed by tbo power of the General Government. Until the great 
body of the people lose their balance and common souse, they may be safely trusted 
to adhere to the tradition that any government is better than no government at all. 

But eventho sovereign authority of the people, with which the States and General 
Government have heen invested, will not long have to contend with anarchistic ele- 
ments which have come to us from abroad under the false xireteuse of enjoying and 
upholding our established institutions of freedom, it* we so legislate as to stop the 
crevices in our naturalization laws, through which the wild, untrained, fanatical 
representatives of European red republicanism find entrance into our body politic. 
And, again, we may hope to increase the volume of our now mighty current of popular 
education until every precinct in every county in every State shall have the full 
benefit of its quickening and enlightening influence, and until every child in all the 
land, native and foreign, white and black, Indian and Chinaman, shall bo possessed 
of the modern triyium of education, ** the three R’s,^^ the three keys to knowledge, with 
which ho can gain access to the immense treasury of learning which the centuries 
have piled up for us, and to which they have fallen heirs. This accomplished, and 
the plea of the anarchist will find few sympathizers among our people. It is not too 
nmeh education that makes the vicious, but tbo lack of it. The anarchist hero with 
us is not too much educated; as may he supposed, he is too badly educated or too 
wrongly trained and educated by the factors of the environment from which he came 
xo ns to ho adjusted into any niche of American freedom. We may not be able to 
V asaimllate into good citizenship all the Herr Hosts and vicious cranks 
thrt upon us, but wo can restrain their coming and so educate 

^hilaren of those already here as to make them cohelpers in good government. 

Greek reader that Aristotle, when asked in what way the edu- 
aifiered from the uneducated, replied, ^^As the living differ from tho dead,^^ 
/ lowest type of tho barbarian with the highest type of the Greek in Aris- 
foroo of good in ours) and you can aiipreciate the 

Carlyle, the groat Scotchman, said: '*An educated man stands as it were in the 
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midst of a lyoimdless arsenal and magazine filled witli all the Treapons and engine* 
whicii man’s still has been able to devise from the earliest time, and ho works 
accordingly with the strength borrowed from all the ages. How different is his 
state who stands on the outside of the storehouse and feels that its gates must bo 
Stormed or remain forever shut against him? His means aro the commonest; the 
work done is in no measure of his strength. A dwarf behind his steam engine may 
remove mountains, but no dwarf will hew them down with his i)ickaxe, and he must 
be a Titan that hurls them abroad with his arms.’^ 

These illustrations from two great thinkers, who spoke nioro^ than two thousand 
years apart, ojich standing upon the very apex of culture of his day and time, do 
not contrast too stronglj^ the conditions referred to. In both the wholly uneducated 
is set over against the fully educated man; the savage against the scientist and the 
scholar. Tlie distance between them is measureless, and we can not say that 1 he chasm 
will ever be bridged. T caving aside the consideration of racial inequalities, about 
which there is now little dispute, the natural mental inequalities of men must long 
postpone, if it ever reaches this consummation. The leveling process must encoun- 
ter obstructions hy this inequality which is one of natures unwritten laws. This 
inequality is the unescaiiahle consequences of action — the necessary predicate of 
human progress. In this progression the individual speed is unequal ; all can not he 
in the front line. Few can be abreast with Newton or Bacon or Gladstone. That 
education, however, under conditions seldom favorable, has raised the general aver- 
age of mankind from century to century, the history of civilization attests, and this 
progress of civilization is but the ])rogresB of education. 

A learned English scholar recently wrote concerning the history of education: 

It would comprehend the transforming of crude nature of th(3 savage man, W'hich 
chiefiy concerns itself with mere animal wants and desires, into the higher nature 
of a being who looks behind to gather the fruits of experience; who looks before to 
utilize them for the benefit of those who are to succeed him, who explores the 
remote and the distant as well .as the near, who reflects and thinks with the view to 
the general good of the commonwealth, and this, while it is the problem of civiliza- 
tion, is also the problem of education.” 

But, let me ask, what is the modern conception of education ? What is education 
in its true intent and moaning — not in the widest amplitude with which it may be 
regarded, but in the sense it is accepted in the schools? Considered in the light of 
its derivative Latin synonym, Educere, it means to lead forth, to unfold the powers 
of the mind. And while it means this, it is obvious that it means far more than this. 
The unfolding of the powers of the mind, I conceive, might be accomplished by an 
artificial system of mental gymnastics, without acquiring any useful knowledge and 
without being provided witli any of tbo instruments of self-teaching, the arts of 
reading and writiii". Those instruments must in themselves constitute the most 
important part of education, and, as we are told by a philosophic writer; The child 
may learn to read and write, and hy it learn the experience of the race through 
countless ages of existence. Ho may by scientific books see tbo world through the 
senses of myriads of trained specialists devoting whole lives to tho inventory of 
nature. What is immensely more than this, he can think with their brains and 
assist his feeble powers of observation and reflection hy tho gigantic aggregate of 
the mental labors of the race.” 

And so it is that education does not merely contemplate tho unfolding of the 
mental pow^ers, hut demands moreover that such process of unfolding shall bring to 
the mind of tho pupil the largest amouut of important and useful knowledge. Just 
here however, let me say, that I do not rashly venture in this presence to assume the 
educator’s task of suggeatiug how to educe or unfold tho powers of the mind, or what 
material should be put before the mind in its progress toward development, to enable 
it to reach the full measure of education. The first should bo determined by the 
teacher, as he looks into the face, and studies tho capacity of each pupil. Tho latter 
is appointed after wise consideration in the curriculum chosen hy every school of high 
education. As all nature is a schoolhonse for him who seeks education, and all hw- 
tory, with its philosophy teaching by examples,” is bis text-book, so all thought is 
an educational factor. There are many roads to knowledge, but only one to educa- 
tion, and that is through the gateway of self-help, which the earnest seeker of edu- 
cation affords to his own mind. Indeed, it has been wisely said that there is no real 
education that is not self-ediication. Whatever of knowledge is assimilated and 
appropriated, becomes education. It is the exercise of man^ self activity at last 
that sets in motion his powers of observation; the orderly classification of the 
things observed; the determination of the scientific principles underlying these 
classes, and the ^eat philosophical unity that unites all the sciences, and links man 
to The Great First Cause ; this, I take it, to ho in its last analysis, tho true philosophy 
of education. 

The greatest teacher can do littlo more than lift the latch and point the way. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PUBI-IC EDUCATION ASi?pClATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 

[From a pamphlet by Lewis R. Harle 3 ', Pb. D.] 

The desirability of improving the school system of Philadelphia has given rise to 
a number of voluntary associations, vrhich have been actively engaged for several 
years in urging reforms and promoting the development of the schools in various 
ways. Among the most active of these organizations has been the Public Education 
Association of Philadelphia, founded in 1881. 

This association, like some of its predecessors, grew out of charity work. Its source 
was the Committee oii the Care and Education of Dependent Children of the Society 
for Organizing Charity. 

It is the object of this association to promote the efficiency and to perfect the sys- 
tem of public education in Philadelphia, by which term is meant all education 
emanating from, or in any way controlled by, the State. They i^iirpose to acquaint 
themselves with the best results of experience and thought in education, and to 
render these familiar to the community and to their official representatives, that 
these may bo embodied in our own pubLc-school system. They seek to become a 
center for work and a medium for the expression of opinion in all matters pertaining 
to education, as, for instance, the appointment of superintendents; the compilation 
of school laws; the kindergarten in connection with public education; manual 
instruction — how much is desirable, and what it is jiracticable to introduce into the 
public-school system ; the hygiene of schools ; the adequate pay and the better qual- 
ificatioii of teachers; and, above all, to secure, as far as jmssible, universal educa- 
tion, by bringing under instruction that large class, numbering not less than 22,000 
children, who are now growing up iu ignorance in this city. 

These objects the association hope to attain through appeals to the local authori- 
ties and to the legislature, and by such other means as may be deemed expedient. 

The officers of the association in 1895 were Edmund J. James, chairman; Miss E. 
W. Janney, treasurer; William W. Wiltbank, recording secretary. 

The Public Education Association has had a busy career of lifteeu years. It has 
been a constructive period in educational work iu Philadelidiia, and the association 
has seen the following results accomplished: 

I. The institution of the department of superintendence, with the increase of 
force by which the efficiency of this department has been largely augmented and 
thoroughly organized. 

II. The selection of a superintendent, 

III. The introduction of sewing into the curriculum of the Normal School, and 
its more recent introduction, based upon the success of the earlier experiment, into 
the lower grades of schools, by which 25,000 girls were, in 1887, receiving regular, 
systematic instruction in needlework. 

ly. The universal acknowledgment that the most complete and satisfactory exhi- 
bition of this work ever made in the country was the exhibit of the sewing done in 
the public schools of Philadelphia made in tho spring of 1886, at the Industrial 
Exhibition at New York. 

V. The institution of the Manual Training School. 

VI. The reorganization of the schools under supervising principals. 

VII. The introduction of cooking classes in the Normal School. 

VIII. The exhibition of school work in Horticultural Hall. 

IX. The assumption by the board of education of the kindergarten schools. 

X. The establishment of the chair of pedagogy iu the University of Pennsylvania. 

XI. The lectures in pedagogy in tho Summer School of tho Extension Society. 

XII. Tho separation of the girlsMiigh and normal schools and the material improve- 
ment of the courses in tho formi'r. 

XIII. The passage of tho compulsory school law. 

The association encouraged and assisted all of these movements; it initiated and 
completed some of them. There are still other tasks for the association. The new 
coiupnlsory school law will render .a school census necessary. The school accoramo- 
uations of the city will he inadequate to meet the requirements of the law, and the 
enforcement of the law itself will depend upon public sentiment. In all these mat- 
ters tho society can he of assistance. 

The department of education should be reorganized. Tho association has already 
made strenuous efforts to have tho sectional boards abolished, and it seemed at 
times as if the measure would pass the legislature. The agitation should be con- 
Until the department of education is placed beyond the reach of politics, 
tne administration of the city schools should be committed to a single body. These 
are somo of thn aalj^ecta which should receive the attention of tho association. The 
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work of tko Public Education Association is not completed. Tbe educational wel- 
fare of 80 large a municipality as l^biladelphia will require tbe continued aid of 
this induentiS organization, wbiob in the past has aocoinplisbed so much for the 
odTancement. of tbe ecbools. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

[AiMiiess delivered December 13, 1894, by Hon. J. D. M. Carry, in response to an invitation of the general 

uaaembly of iSouth Carolina^] 

Senatoks axd Representatives : It baa been said that among tbe best gifts of 
Providence to a nation are great and good men, wbo act as its leaders and guides, 
who leave their mark upon their age, who give a new direction to affairs, wbo intro- 
duce a course of events wbicli come down from generation to generation, pouring 
their blessings upon mankind. Public men are the character and conscience of a 
people. Respect for tbe Avortli of men and women is the measure of progress in 
civilization. On tbo 16tb of November, 18D4, passed away one of Americans purest 
and noblest men, one of the last links which bound tbo present with tbe better days 
of tbe Republic. For South Carolina be cherished a great affection, and sought to 
rekindle and keep alive tbo memories and fraternity of tbo Kovolutionarj^ period, 
when Massacljuselts and South Carolina wore struggling together for the establish- 
ment of our free institutions. Deeply touched and very grateful was be that South 
Carolina honored him so highly, by attaching bis name in perpetuity to one of her 
most benelicent institutions of learning. Tlie watebward of bis life was tbo wor- 
ship of trntli and devotion to tbe Union. lie saw clearly that “ whoever would 
work toward national unity must work on edncational lines.'’ We may well p.ausc 
to drop a tear over tbo grave of author, orator, philanthropist, patriot, statesman, 
Christian gentleman. Governor Tillman said last May, at the laying of the corner 
stone of the college at Rock Hill: ^^Oii one thing the i)eoplo of 8outh Carolina are 
certainly agreed — in their love for Robert C. Winthro]! and the now college that 
bears his name." 

I have said that he was a Christian statesman. Christianity and democracy have 
revolutionized the ideas and institutions of the world in reference to man, his rights, 
jirivilcges, and duties. The arrival of democracy, says Benjamin Kid, is the fact 
of our time which overshadows all other facts, and this arrival is the result of tlio 
ethical movement in which qualities and attributes find the completcst expression 
ever reached in the history of the human race. Kings and clergy, as having superior 
access to God and command of tho#Diviue iirorogatives, have been relegated to the 
background. ISfan’s attiiinment to an enjoyment of privileges and possibilities 
depends on the development of latent, original, God-given powers. Families, 
churches, and States recognize and provide ibr the unfolding of these capacities. 
‘^Education, a debt due from present to futnro generations," was the idea and 
motive which permeated Mr. Peabody's munificence, and the sentiment is the legend 
for the official seal of the Peabody Education Fund. Free schools for the whole 
people should be the motiv^o and aim of every enlightened legislator. South Caro- 
lina incorporates the duty into her organic law. There can be no more legitimate 
tax on property than furnishing the means of universal education, for this involves 
self-preservation. The great mass of the people arc doomed inevitably 1 o ignorance, 
unless the State undertake their improvement. Our highest material, moral, and 
political interests need all the capabilities of all the citizens, and then there will ho 
none too much to meet life’s responsibilities and duties. As the people are sovereign, 
free schools arc needed for all of them. Wo recognize no such class as an elect few. 
It is desirable that citizens should read the laws they are to obey. A govenior once 
put his edicts above the heads of the people; we sometimes, practically, do the same 
by keeping the people in ignorance. When all must make laws as well as obey, it 
is essential that they should be educated. The more generally diffused the educa- 
tion the better the laws; the better are they understood and the better obeyed. 
The highest civilization demands intelligent understanding of the laws and prompt, 
patriotic, cheerful obedience. 


» Extract from the journal of f lic houso of repreacnlativeB of the Rtato of South 
December 13, 1894 ; 


JOIXT ASSEMBLY. 


Carolina, Thursday, 


The eeiiate attended in the hemse at 31 a. m. to hear the addrenft of the Hon. J. L. M. Curry. 

The president of the senate presented Senator Tillman, who introduced the Hon. d. L. M. Curry, 
who entertained the general assembly for some time in an eloquent and able address on education. 

Mr. ManniniE offered the following resolution: 

That the general assembly of South Carolina has hoard with pleasure and the deepest 
interest the eloquent and instructive address of the Hon. d. L. M. Curry, and the heartfelt thanks of 
this body are hereby eixtended to him for his address, and wo wish to assure him that his wonis on 
behalf of the advancepient of the educational interests of the State have fallen on ears that are alive 
to thexse interests, and that we hope tor the best results upon the educational institutiona of the 
Btbte.” 

'Which was considered immediately and unanimously adopted. 
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When schools arc established, what will perfect thorn ? The first nwjd is sufficient 
money, to be attained through State and local revenues. In no instance should this 
money bo appropriated for sectarian purposes. In England, since the fteo education 
act, there has been a determined effort to quarter denominational schools upon tho 
rates. In the United States a persistent effort is made to subsidize from general 
rovonucs certain sectarian schools in States and among the Indians. During the 
nine years — l^fi-1804— our Government gave for education of the Indians $4,277,940, 
and of this appropriation one church received $2,738,571. Tho remainder was dis- 
tributed among fifteen various schools and organizations. Another requirement is 
efficient local and State supervision, divorced from party politics, and controlled hy 
civil service principles. If education bo of universal and vital concern, it needs for 
its administration the highest capacity. The system of common schools reached its 
preeminent usofuluoss in Massachusetts iinder tho administration of such remarka- 
ble men as Maun. Sefixs, and Dickinson. Pupils should he graded so as to economize 
time, utilize teaching talent, and secure systematic progress. At last, all depeiuls on 
good teaching, and children, with all their possibilities, deserve the best. There is 
often a criminal waste of time, talent, opportunities, and money, because of incom- 
petent teachers. There is soiiietimes a distressingly small return for mony and labor 
exi)ended upon schools. It is not well-organized school systems, nor excellent text- 
books, nor systematic courses of study, nor wise supervision, however important, 
that make the goml school. It is tho teacher, not mechanical in method and the 
slave of some superficial notion of tho object and the process of the work, but a 
thorough master of tho profession, widely knowledged and cultured, able to interest 
tho pupils, to develop the highest power and efficiency. A good teacher will make 
a good school in spite of a thousand hindrances. One able to awaken sluggish intel- 
lect, give a mental impulse riiTiniiig through after life, who understands child nature, 
tbo laws of mental acquisition and development, whoso mind has been expanded 
and enriched hy a liberal education, who has accurate scholarship and a love for 
sound learning, who can awaken enthusiasm, mould cb.aracter, develop by healthful 
aspirations, inspire to do duty faithfully, will have a good school! Andrew D. White 
called Dr. Wayland tho greatest man who over stood in the college ])re8idency, and 
such men as Mark Hopkins, M. 11. AnderBon, Drs. McfUifiey and Broad us show the 
value of high qualilications in teachers. In our public schools are thousands of 
men and women, doing heroic Avork, iioiHolessly and without ostentation, Avho desers^o 
all the praise which is lavished u])ou less useful laborers in other clepartments. As 
tho Btate has undertaken llio Avork of eilucation, it is under highest obligations to 
ha\'e the best scliools. which means tho best teachers. 

Hoav shall South ('arolina meet these imperative obligations? Your schools aA’cr- 
ago four and seventh -tenths mouths, hut no school should have a terra shorter than 
eight mouths, and tho teachers, avcII iiaid, should bo selected impartially, after 
thorough and honest examination. All should have unquestioned moral character, 
sobriety, aptitude for the w'ork, desire and ability to imxirove. It has been suggested 
that if only one laAV Avero Avritten above tho door of every American schoolroom, it 
ought to he, No man or Avoman shall enter hero as teacher Avhoso life is not a good 
niodcd for the young to copy. Tho experience of most enlightened countries has 
shoAvn that these teachers should be trained iu normal schools; and hy normal 
schools I do not mean an academy with docepti\'o name and catalogue, and the 
sliglitcst infusion of pedagogic work. Teaching is an art, based on rationally 
determined principles. The child grows and runs up tho psychic scale in a certain 
order. The mind has Iuavs, and there is no true discipline except in conformity to 
and application of these laAvs. Acquaintance Avith and application of these laws 
come not by nature, not spontaneously, but by study and practice. The real teac'hcr 
^loiild he familiar witli the history, the philosophy, and the metltods of education. 
He Avill best acquire and accomplish the t<5chnical and professional work if ho have 
a Av ell-balanced mind, fine tastes, and “tho faculty of judgment, strengthened hy 
the mastery of principles, more than by tho acquisition of information.'^ We haA O 
professional schools for the laAvyer, the doctor, tho engineer; Avhy not for the 
teacher? His ability to teach should not bo ])ickod up at haphazard, by painful 
experience, and with the sacrifice of tho children. A signboard near my residence 
reads, ^'Horses shod according to hnmaiio principles of mpiino nature." It coiiA^eys 
a true principle and suggests that children ehould bo instructed according to the true 
P^^ciples of mental semneo. 

President Eliot, in one of his excollout papers, enunciates six essential constituents 
of all worthy education, 

tho organs of sense. Through accurate observation we get all kinds 

« ottd experience. Tho child sees tho forms of letters, hears the sound 

oi letters and words, and discriminates between hot and cold, black and white, etc. 

u ordinary knowledge for practical purposes, and language as Avell, are derived 
®Mnly through tho senses. i e , « t. 

\0) I raotice ia comparlug aud gl-onpiiig differcat scusatiuns and drawing inferences. 
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(c) Accurate record in memory or in written fbrm. 

(d) Training the memory ; and practice in holding in the mind the record of ohserva- 
tions^ groupings^ and comparisons. 

(e) 'l^aining in the power of expression, in clear, concise exposition ; logical set- 
ting forth of a process of reasoning. 

(f) Inculcation of the supreme ideals through which the human race is uplifted 
?md ennobled. Before the pupil should he put the loftiest ideals of beauty, honor, 
patriotism, duty, obedience, love. 

Teachers are greatly liel})ed by teachers' institutes, when those who assemble get 
the wisdom and experience of many minds on the difficult problems of the profession. 
The work should be practical, systematic, logical, continuous from year to year, and 
a course of professional reading should bo prescribed, so as to increase the iutelll- 
genco and culture of the profession. 

We very often lose sight of the true end of education — it is, or should ho, effective 
power in action, doing wiiat the uneducated can not do, patting acquisition into 
practice, developing and strengthening faculties for real everyday life. The only 
sure test is the ability to do more and better work than could ho done without it. 
The average man or woman with it should be stronger, more successful, more useful, 
than the average man or woman without it. It is tlio human being with an increase 
of power which makes one more than equal to a mere man. It is not so much what 
is imparted, hut what is inwrought ; not what is x>ut in, but what is got out. It is not 
so much what we know as what wo are and can do for productive ends. The object 
of Christianity is to make good men and good women hero on earth. The object of 
education is to make useful men and women, good citizens. And hero comes in the 
need of manual training, which is not to fit for special trades, hut to teach the rudi- 
ments of mechanics, those common principles which uiulerlio all work. The pupil 
can acquire manual dexterity, familiarize himself with tools and materials, be 
instructed in the science without a knowledge of which good work can not bo done. 
The object of this industrial instruction is to develop the executive side of nature, 
80 that the puj)il sliall do as well as think. This introduction of manual training 
into schools has been found to he very helpful to intellectual ])rogress. Gentlemen 
need not reject it as something chimerical and utopian : it is not an innovation^ the 
experiment is not doubtful; it has been tried repeatedly; it is comparatively inex- 
pensive, and has been and is now in very successful operation. It is not wise state- 
manship, nor even good common sense, to forego for many years what other peoples 
are now enjoying the advantages of. In a quarter of a century trade schools, techni- 
cal schools, manual training, the kindergarten, will have nearly universal adoption. 
Why, during this period, should a State rob her children of tln^so immense benefits t 

As population increases the struggle to maintain wages becomes more severe, the 
pressure being the hardest upon the unskilled, and less severe on each higher rank 
of laborers. Every possible facility for education should be put within the roach of 
laboring men, to increase their efficiency, to raise the standard of life, and to augment 
the proportion between the skilled and the unskilled. Dr. Harris, our wisest and 
most philosophical educator, says: ‘‘Education emancipates the laborer from tho 
deadening effects of repetition and habit, the monotony of mere mechanical toil, and 
opens to him a vista of new inventions and more nsefnl combinations." Our indus- 
trial age increases the demand for educated, directive power. Business combinations, 
^ companies for trade, transportation, insurance, hanking, manufacturing, and mining, 
demand, as essential conditions of success, intelligent directive power. Production 
is augmented by skill. An indispcnsahle condition of economic prosperity is a large 
per capita production of wealth. Socialism, as taught by some extremists, would 
sacrifice production to accomplish distribution, and means annihilation of private 
capital, management by the State of all industries, of production and distribution, 
when Government would bo tho sole farmer, common carrier, banker, manufacturer, 
storekeeper, and all these would ho turned into civil servants, and be under the con- 
trol and in the pay of the State, or of a party. 

States may have ideals as well as individuals, and embody the noblest elements of 
advanced civilization. Agriculture, manufactures, mining, mechanical arts, give 
prosperity when allied with and controlled by thrift, skill, intelligence, and honesty: 
but what is imperishable is the growth and product of developed mind. Greece and 
Home live in their buildings, statuary, history, orators, and poems. Pliny said t “To 
enlarge the bounds of Roman thought is nobler than to extend the limits of Roman 
power." Tho founders of the great English universities centuries ago builded wiser 
than they knew, and opened perennial fountains of knowledge and tnith from which 
have unceasingly flowed fructifying streams. All modem material improvements 
are the outgrowth of scientific principles applied to practical life. If you would 
legislate for tho increased prosperity and glory of South Carolina, be sure not to 
forget that this is tho outcome of tho infinite capacities of children. Hamilton said 
thfiro was nothing great in tho universe hut man, and nothing great in man hut 
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miud. ^'No serious tliiuker,” says Drummond, can succeed in lessening to liis own 
mind tlio inftnito distance between the mind of man and every tiling in nature.^' Fisk 
says: On earth there will never ho a higher creation than man.” Kvolntionists 

say that the series of animals comes to an end in man, that ho is at onco the crown 
and master and the rationale of creation. What you know and admire in South 
Carolina is what has been done by cultivated men and women. What other country 
can show such a roll of immortal worthies as your Pinckneys and Rutledges, your 
Marion, Sumter, and Pickens, your Harper, Johnson, O’Neill, your Fuller and Thorn- 
well, your McDufifio and Hayue, Legare and Petigru, and, towering above all contem- 
poraries, peerloss in political wisdom, metaphysical subtlety; ignited logic, the groat 
unrivaled American Aristotle, John C. Calhoun? 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

EDUCATION OP THE COLORED RACE. 


References to preceding reports of the TTnited States Bnrean of Education, in which 
this subject has been treated : In annual reports — 1870, pp. 61, 337-339; 1871, pp. 
6, 7, 61-70; 1872, pp. xvii, xviii; 1873, p. Ixvi; 1875, p. xxiii; 1876, p. xvi; 1877, 
pp. xxxiii-xxxviii ; 1878, pp. xxviii-xxxiv; 1879, pp. xxxix-xlv; 1880, p. Iviii; 
ifel, p. Ixxxii; 1882-83, pp. liv, xlviii-lvi, xlix, 85; 1883-84, p. liv; 1884-85, p. 
Ixvii; 1885-86, pp, 596, 650-656; 1886-87, pp. 790, 874-881 ; 1887-88; pp. 20, 21, 167, 
169,988-998; 1888-89, pp. 768, 1412-1439; 1889-90, pp. 620, 621,624,634,1073-1102, 
1388-1392, 1395-1485 ; 1890-91, pp. 620, 624, 792, 808, 915, 961-980, 1469; 1891-92, pp. 
8, 686, 688, 713, 801-867, 1002, 1234-1237; 1892-93, pp. 15, 442, 1551-1572, 1976; 
1893-94, pp. 1019-1061. Also in Circulars of Information— No. 3, 1883, p. 63; No. 
2,1886, pp. 123-133; No. 3, 1888, p. 122; No. 5, 1888, pp. 53,54,59,60,80-86; No. 1, 
1892, p. 71. Special Report on District of Columbia for 1869, pp. 193, 300, 301-400. 
Special rex)ort, New Orleans Kxjmsition, 1884-85, px>. 468-470, 775-781. 

This chapter and the oiio which follows contain a large amount of matter relating 
to the advancement of the colored race in the United States. The very creditable 
exhibit made at the Atlanta Exposition in 1895 by the more progressive element 
among the negroes aroused new interest in all parts of the country in their educa- 
tional advancement. In resx>onso to the general demand for information on this sub- 
ject a special elfort was made by this Bureau to collect statistics from all the colored 
schools of the South. It w as no easy task on account of the indifference manifested 
by many of those in charjjo of private schools. Of the 162 schools of secondary and 
higher grade known to this office fewer than half the number responded to the first 
request for information. Even after tho fifth request had been sent out a few of the 
schools had failed to respond. Many of the reports received contained hut meager 
information. Such statistics as could bo obtained will he given in detail in succced- 
ing pages of this chapter, 

Tho statistics of x)uhlic common schools for tho negroes are given in connection 
with the statistics of white schools in the beginning of the first volume of this 
annual report. On tho next page is* presented a table which contains in condensed 
form the more important items of information relating to the number and attend- 
ance of colored pupils in the common schools of each of the former slave States. In 
these sixteen States and tho District of Columbia tho estimated number of iiersons 
6 to 18 years of age, the school population, was 8,297,160. Of this number 5,573,440 
were white children and 2,723,720, or 32.9 x>cr cent, colored. The total enrollment in 
the white schools was 3,845,414 and in the colored schools 1,441,282. The per cent 
of white school population enrolled was 69 juid tho i)or cent of colored school popu- 
lation enrolled was 52.92. The whites had an average daily attendance of 2,510,907, 
or 65.30 per cent of their enrollment, while the average attendance of tho blacks 
was 856,812, or 59.41 per cent of their enrollment. There were 89,276 white teachers 
and 27,081 colored teachers in tho public schools of tho South in 1895. 

An accurate statement of the amounts of money expended by each of the Sou them 
States for the education of the colored ohildrou can not be given for the reason that 
lu only two or three of these States are separate accounts kept of tho moneys 
^^iided for colored schools. Since 1876 the Southern States have expended about 
^^»600j000 for public schools, and it is fair to estimate that between $75,000,000 and 
^,000,000 of this sum must have been expended for the education of colored chll- 
lu 1895 the euroUmont of colored uupils was a little more than 27 per cent of 
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ihe puMio school onrollmeat in tho Sonthern States. It is not claimed that they 
received the benefit of 27 per cent of the school fund and perhaps no one would say 
they received less than 20 por cent. It is a fact well known that almost the entire 
l^UTOen of ednOating the colored cJiildren of the South falls upon the white projierty 
owners of tho former slave States. Of the more than $75,000,0(W expended in the 
past twenty years for tho instruction of the colored children in Sonthern public 
schools but a small per cent was contributed by the negroes themselves in tho form 
of taxes. This vast sum has not been given grudgingly. The white people of the 
South believe that th(3 State should place a common-school education within the 
reach of every child, and they have done thus much to give all citizens^ white and 
black, an even start in life. 

Common-school statistics classified hy race, 1894-95. 


state. 

Estimatctl number 
of persons 5 to 18 
years of ago. 

Percentages of 
tho whole. 

Enrolled in the 
public schools. 1 

Per cent of per- 
sona 5 to 18 
years enrolled. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Alabamaa 

327,400 

280, 600 

63. 85 

46.15 

190. 305 

115, 709 

58. 13 

41.24 

Arkansas 

321, 100 

124, 500 

72. 06 

27. 94 

216,863 

82. 420 

67.54 

66.21 

Delaware & 

39, 850 

8,980 ! 

81.60 

18.40 

28, 316 

4, 858 

71. 06 

64.10 

District of Columbia. . . 

44, 300 

24, 370 

64.51 

35. 49 

26, 903 

14, 654 

60. 78 

60.13 

noridaa 

84, 230 

66, 770 

55. 79 

44. 21 

59, 503 

37, 272 

70.04 

M.82 

Georgia a 

357, 800 

335, 900 

51.59 

48.41 

262, 530 

174, 152 

73. 37 

fcL85 

Kentucky 

550, 900 

94, 300 

85. 38 

14. 62 

394, 508 

73, 463 

71.61 

77.90 

Louisiana 

203, 400 

216, 700 

48. 42 

51.58 

92, 013 

63,313 1 

45. 63 

fc9.22 

Maryland 

250, 100 

72, 200 

77.62 

22.38 

161, 252 

43,492 

64.48 

60.24 

Mississippi 

212, 700 

309, 800 

40.71 

69.20 

162, 830 

187,785 

76.55 

60.61 

Missouri 

804, 500 

52, 600 

94.20 

6. 74 

612, 378 

32, 199 

70.84 

61.21 

North Carolina a 

379, 940 

227, 800 

02. 52 

37. 48 

242,572 

128,318 

63.84 

56.33 

South Carolina 

171,600 

288, 100 

37. 34 

62. 6G 

103, 729 

119,292 

00. 45 

41.41 

Tennessee a 

466,900 

157, 600 

74. 77 

25. 23 

381, 632 

101,524 

81.74 

64.42 

Texas a 

003,800 

212, 500 

76.53 

23.45 

463, 888 

134,720 ; 

06.86 

63. 40 

Virginia 

337, 320 

i 210, 000 

68. 43 

41.57 

235, 533 

i 120,453 ’ 

69. 82 

60. 19 

West Virginia 

267, 600 

11, 000 

96.04 

3.96 

1 

210, 059 

7,049 j 

78. 50 

69.54 

Total 

5,673,440 1 

2, 723, 720 

i 67.15 

32.85 

3,845,414 j 

;1, 441, 282 

69.00 

62.92 


State. 

Arerace daily 
attendance. 

' X*er cent of 

j enrollment. 

N umber of 
teachers. 

White. { 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Alahumaa 

cll2,800 

c72, 300 

59. 27 

62. 48 

4,412 

2, 196 

Ajrkansas 

126,820 1 

48, 120 

68. 48 

58.38 

6, 124 

1,796 

Delaware 6 

c 19, 746 1 

c 2, 947 

69.73 

60.66 

734 

106 

District of Columbia 

20, 446 ' 

10, 903 

76.00 

74. 40 ! 

660 

331 

Tiotidaa 

88,752 

25, 386 

65. 13 

68.11 

2, 151 

773 

Ge^iaa 

157,626 

104, 414 

60. 04 

59. 96 

5, 827 

0,206 

Kentucky 

243, 703 

28, 663 

61.77 

39. 02 

8, 678 

1,373 

L<Hiisiana 

67,887 

41, 548 

73. 30 

65. 62 

2, 506 

615 

Maryland 

103,031 

18, 531 

63. 89 

42.61 

3, 797 

716 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

99, 048 

103, 635 

60.83 

65. 19 

4, 591 

8,264 

c 406, 180 

c 20, 430 

06.33 

63. 45 

13, 750 

737 

North Carolina 0 

164, 361 

75,940 

63.64 i 

59. 18 

5,285 

8,076 

South Carolina 

74, 359 

64, 895 

71.69 1 

71.17 

2,690 

1.869 

Tonnesseoa 

277, 678 

65, 986 

72.76 

65. 00 

6,928 

1,600 

Texas u 

3:{4, 884 

83, 185 

72.19 1 

01.75 

9,960 

2,602 

Virginia 

137, 830 

64, 700 

58.52 I 

53.71 

6,211 

2,081 

West Virginia 

135, 750 

4,729 

64.63 

61. 83 

6.066 

233 

Total 

2, 510, 907 

856, 312 

65.30 1 

50.41 

89, 276 

27,081 


a In 1893-04. h In 1891-92. e Approximately. 

ILLITEKACY OF THE COLORED POPULATIOX. 

What hare the negroes themselves accomplished to justify the generosity of tho 
white people of the South and the benevolence of the people of the North? It may 
he said that in 1860 the colored race was totally illiterate. In 1870 more than ^ per 
cent of the colored population of tho South, 10 years of ago and over, could not read 
and write. In 1880 the per cent of illiterates had been reduced to 75, and in 1800 
the illiterates comprised about 60 per cent of the colored population 10 years of age 
athd over. In several of the Southern States the percentage is even below 50 tier. 
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cent. The compftrativo statistics for 1870, 1880, and 1890, sho-winj? the illiteracy of 
the colored race, are given for each of the Southern States in the following table: 

Illiteracy/ of the colored population 10 years of age and over. 


i 

state. 

1890. 1 

1880. 

1870. 

Popular 
lion 10 
years of 
ago and 
over. 

1 Illiterato.H. 

Popula- 
tion 10 
years of 
age and 
over. 

Illiterates. 

Popula- 
tion 10^ 

i 

1 Illiterates. 

j 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

age and 
over. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Alabama 

479, 480 

331, 200 

C9. 1 

390, 058 

321. 680 

80.6 

328, 835 

290, 953 

88.1 

Arkansas 

217,464 

116, 655 

63.6 

137, 971 

103, 473 

75.0 1 

85, 249 

09, 244 

81.2 

Delaware 

21. 608 

10, 692 

49. 5 

19, 245 

11,068 

57.5 1 

16, 570 

11,820 

71.3 

District of Columbia. 

i 61,041 

21, 389 

35.0 

45, 035 

21,790 

48.4 

33, 833 

23. 843 

70.5 

Florida 

1 1!9, OCi 

I 60. 204 

50.6 

85. 613 

60, 420 

70.7 i 

62, 748 

52. 699 

84.1 

Georgia 

600, 623 

404,015 

67.3 

479, 863 

391, 482 

81.0 

373, 211 

343, 654 

92.1 

Kentucky 

1 197, 689 

110, 530 

55.9 

190, 223 

133, 895 

70.4 

156, 483 

131,099 

8.3.8 

Louisiana 

392,642 

283, 245 

72.1 

328, 153 

2.59, 429 

79.1 

262, 359 

225,409 

85.0 

Maryland 

161,106 

80, 723 

50.1 

151, 278 

00, 172 

59.6 

127,708 

88, 707 

69.5 

Mississippi 

516,920 

314,858 

CO. 9 

425, 897 

319, 753 

75.2 

305,074 

265, 282 

87.0 

Missouri 

114, 160 

47, 662 

: 41.7 

104, 393 

56, 244 

53.9 1 

83, 393 

60,648 

72.7 

North Carolina 

392,589 

235,981 

i GO.l 

351, 145 

271,043 

77.4 

272, 497 

231,293 

84.8 

South Carolina 

470, 232 

; 301, 2C2 

64.1 

394,750 

310, 071 

78. .5 ! 

289, 969 

235, 212 

81.1 

Tennessee 

309. 800 

I 167, 971 

54.2 

271, 886 

194, 495 

71.7 

225, 482 

185- 970 

82.4 

Texas 

336, 154 

176, 484 

52.5 

255, 265 

192, 520 

75.4 i 

169, 965 

150, 808 

88.7 

Virginia 

455,682 

260, 678 

57.2 

428, 450 

315, 660 

73.2 

362, 624 

322, 855 

88.0 

WestVirglnia 

24. 737 

10, 992 

44.4 

18, 446 

10, 139 

55.0 

12, 905 

9, 997 

77.4 

Total 

4,870,910 

i 1 

2,934,441 

1 ^ 

60.2 ^ 

4,085,571 

3, 064, 234 

75.0 

3, 168, 905 

2, 699, 193 

85. 2 


In thirty years 40 per cent of the illiteracy of the colored race bad disappeared. 
In education and in indnstrial progress this race had accomplished more than it could 
have achieved in centuries in a diti’erent environment without the aid of the whites. 
The negro has needed the example as well as the aid of the white man. In sections 
where the colored population is massed and removed from contact with the whites 
the progress of the negro has been retarded. He is an imitative being, and has a con- 
stant desire to att<;mpt whatever ho sees the white man do. He believes in educat- 
ing his children because ho can see that an increase of knowledge will enable them 
to bettor their condition. 13ut segregate the colored population and you take away 
its object lessons. The statistics exhibited in the following table in a measure con- 
lirm tiio truth of this position: 

('olored population and illiteracy in 1890 compared. 


State. 

Colored 

population. 

Per cent 
to total. 

Per cent 
of c.oloTt^d 
illiteracy. 

Per cent 
of white 
illiteracy. 

t 


3 

4 



32, 717 
150, 720 
268 173 

4. 3 

44.4 

13.0 


5. 6 

41.7 

7. 1 


14. 4 

55. 9 

15.8 

Dela\rare 

28, 427 
215,897 1 

16. 9 

49.5 

7.4 

Maryland 

20.7 

50.1 

7.0 

Toxk 

489, 588 
430, 881 

21.0 

52. 5 

10.8 

Tennessee 

24. 4 

54.2 

17.8 

Arkansas 

800. 427 

27.4 

63.6 

16.3 

District of Ccdiimbla-- - -t-- 

75,697 
562, 565 
635,858 

32. 9 

35.0 

2.7 

North Garolina 

34 8 

00.1 

17.9 

^ irginia 

38.4 

57. 2 

13.9 

Florida 

166,473 

42.5 j 

50.6 

11.3 

Alabama , 

679,290 
858,996 
560, 192 ! 

44.0 j 

69.1 

18.2 

Georgia 

46.8 1 

67.3 

16.3 

Louisiana i 

,50.1 

72. 1 

20.1 

Misaisslppl 

744, 740 
689,141 

57.8 

60.0 

11.9 

South Carolina 

69.9 

64.1 

17.9 





Here it is shown that in the States where the colored population is greatest in 
proportion to the total population ♦ or where such colored population is massed, os 
the black belt” of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
there the per cent of illiteracy is highest. In this table the Southern States are 
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arranged with reference to their proportion of colored population, West Yirginia 
standing first with onl 3 ( 4.3 per cent, and South Carolina at tho foot of the list with 
59.9 per cent colored population. Tho per cent for each State is shown in the tliird 
column. Leaving out of the count the District of Columbia, in which there is a 
perfected system of city schools, the percentages of illiteracy in column 4 seem to 
hear a close relation to the percentages of population in column 3. The eight States 
having less than 30 per cent of colored population have, with a single exception, 
less than 55 per cent of colored illiteracy. Tho eight States having more than 30 
per cent of colored population have, with two exceptions, more than 60 per cent of 
illiteracy. In the fifth column tho per cent of white illiteracy is given for each 
State. 

SECONDARY AND IUGHKU EDUC ATION. 

There are in the United Staics, so far as known to this liurean, 162 institutions for 
the secondary and higlier edu(!ation of the colored race. Six of these schools are 
not located within tho boundaries of tho former slave States. Of the 162 institu- 
tions, 32 are of the grade of colleges, 73 are classed as normal schools, and tho 
remaining 57 are of secondary or high school grade. While all these schools teach 
pupils in the elementary studies, they also carry instruction beyond tho common 
school branches. State aid is extended to 35 of tho 162 institutions, and 18 of these 
are wholly supported by the States in which they are estublishod. Tho remaining 
schools are supported wholly or in p.art by benevolent societies and from tuition fees. 

Detailed statistics of the 162 institutions will he found in this chapter. In these 
schools wore employed 1,540 teachers, 711 males and 838 females. Tho total number 
of students was 37,102; of these, 23,420 were in elementary grades, 11,724 in second- 
ary grades, and 1,958 were pursuing collegiate studies. The following table shows 
for each State the immher of schools and tea(;hcrs and the luiiubor of students in 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate grades; 


Summary of icaclur^s and stndenis in inHiitutiouH for ihc colored race in lS94-9o. 


Slate. 


Alal)ama 

Arkaiis.as 

l)elawar«^ 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Gwrpa 

IlUBois 

Indinna 

Kentucky 

Louisiana (a) 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kew Jersey 

Korth Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Teanesseo 

Texas 

Virpiiiia 

West Virginia 

Total 


Ill 

li 

2li 

11 

2 

7! 


1 

2(5 

1 

1 

12 

12 

9 

Vi 


162 


Teachers. 


ii 

3 

‘S 

102 

10 

11 

36 

09 

;i4 

53 

7 

711! 


01 
191 

29 

26i 

0!)' 130; 


1K3, 


11 


Elementary. 


V 


' Male. 

a 

a 

a» 

fH 

i Total. 

1,218 

1, 431 

2, 649 

279 

38,5 

664 

125 

154! 279! 

231 

27(51 507 

1,518 

2, 332 

3, 850 

45 

52 

97 

485 

916 

1,401 

101 

206 

367 

67 

156 

223 

C:{1 

.572 

1,203 

125 

90! 221 

5 

51 10 

1,699) 2,902 

1, 203 

5 77 

63 

140 

> 1, 071 

1, 107 

2,i78 

.1,210 

1,703 

2,913 

556 

882 

1, 438 

1 92.3| 

1, 356 

2, 279 

H 

54 

99 


Total. 


838|1. .519;0, 975! 13, 445.23, 420 5, 272 0, 452 

( ; 1 i I ■ 


a Two schools not reporting. 



Of the 13,682 students in secondary and higher grades there were 990 in classical 
courses, 811 in scientific courses, 295 in business courses, and 9,331 in English courses. 
Tho distribution of those students by states, the classification by (umrses of study, 
and the apportionment by sex can he seen by consulting tho following table (p. 1335). 
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Clafsnfioatim of colored etudeniSy hy courses of study j 1894--9o. 


State. 

Student.s in classi- 
cal cournes. 

Btndenta in acion- 
tifle conraoR. 

Students in Eiigliali 
course. 

Students in bnsi- 
ne.S8 course. 

Kale. 

Pe- 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Alabaina 

8 

3 

11 

15 

8 

23 

490 

501 

1,000 

10 

9 

25 

ArkaiiHaH 

10 

0 

18 

5 

9 

14 

48 

78 

120 

9 

8 

17 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

J4 

13 

2 

15 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia. 

17 

4 

21 

3 

0 

3 

71 

117 

188 

00 

41 

107 

Floiida 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

148 

268 

410 

0 

0 

0 

(leorciii 

llUnoiB 

44 

5 

49 

56 

25 

81 

628 

991 

1,619 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

21 

28 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 

33 

GO 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

29 

23 

52 

91 

157 

248 

26 

34 

60 

2 

8 

10 

Louisiana 

68 

19 

87 

21 

17 

38 

318 

249 

567 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

7 

58 

104 

162 

0 

0 

0 

MiRsissippi 

M iRsouri 

30 

5 

35 

2 

2 

4 

106 

205 

371 

47 

25 

72 

13 

G 

19 

41 

71 

112 

40 

30 

70 

9 

7 

16 

New jeraey 

0 

7 

12 

0 

10 

10 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

North Ciiroliua 

105 

29 

134 

57 

45 

102 

305 

293 

598 

33 

0 

33 

Ohio 

22 

4 

28 

35 

7 

22 

77 

02 

130 

9 

6 

15 

South Carolina 

48 

42 

90 

17 

10 

27 

327 

513 

840 

0 

0 

0 

Tennoaseo 

138 

111 

249 

26 

4 

30 

4r)l 

GIG 

1,067 

0 

0 

0 

Toxus 

0 

1 

7 

12 

10 1 

22 

244 

287 

.531 

0 

0 

0 

Virt^inia 

23 

41 

64 

17 

37 

54 

578 

780 

1, 358 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia 

9 

9 

18 

0 

0 

0 

77 

94 

171 

0 

0 

0 

Total ■ 

614 

370 i 

990 

1 

417 1 

8lf 

4,086 

5, 245 

I 9,331 

191 

104 

295 


Thoro wore 4,514 colored 8tndcnt.s Htndying to become tisacbors, 1,902 males and 
2,(>12 lemales. Many of these Htudents Avero incliulcd among those pursuing tlio 
Engiiah and other courses noted in the foregoing table. 

The inunber of students graduating from high school courses was CIO, the number 
ot males being 282 and the number of females oG7. Tliere were 844 graduates from 
normal courses, 357 males and 487 females. The number of college graduates was 
18G, the number of males being 151 and the number of females 35. The distribution 
of graduates by States, as well as the uiiiuber of normal students, can bo found in 
the following table : 


A 

^nmhci 

Stud 

nu 

Male* 

r of Hi 

cuts ir 
il eour 

orm'il Htadei 

ifH nn 

rates o 
ool cor 

d {/ rad nates 

in /S'.9/-.V7. 




1 

1 

State. 1 

i Dor- 1 

■80. j 

(Iradv 

Rch 

t higti 1 
ir.se. 

Gra(luat<^R of nor- i 
inal cour.se. j 

Ciraduatt'.R of col- 
legiate course. 

,So. To*"'- 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Male.! 


Male.l 

i 

Fe- 

male. 

1 

Total. ! 

Alabiunn 

426 j 

359 

785 

58 

56 ! 

114 j 

81 

81 

162 

1 

10 

0 

10 


17 i 

10 

27 

2 

5 i 


1 

4 

5 

13 

14 

27 

l)('linvare 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lUntriet of Colninbia 

24 

71 ! 

95 

0 

0 

1 0 

24 

1 41 

G5 

4 

3 

6 

Florida 

30 

48 

I 78 

0 

0 

1 0 : 

4 

-■> 

6 

0 

tS 

0 

Cw>rgia 

117 

303 

420 ! 

30 

34 

1 64 ! 

7 

41 

48 

6 

3 

9 

llhnoia 

0 

5 

‘ 5 i 

0 

0 

! 0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 

0 

0 1 

0 

7 

7 

14 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kentju^ky 

27 

55 

82 

12 

19 

31 

10 

29 

39 

0 

0 

I 9 

Louisiima 

30 

50 

88 

10 

11 

21 

16 

13 1 

20 

3 

0 

3 

Maryland 

38 

37 ’ 

75 

3 

17 

20 

6 

8 

14 

1 

0 

1 

MissiHsinpi 

122 

124 

246 

27 

16 

43 

16 

14 

30 

13 

1 

14 

MisRourl 

64 

36 

100 


3 i 

5 

7 

2 

9 

1 

0 

1 

North Carolina 

359 

434 

793 

25 

34 

59 

69 

GO 

129 

27 

1 

28 

Ohio 

50 , 

.57 

107 

5 

9 * 

14 

7 

8 

15 

4 

0 

4 

rt'iuiHylv.'inia ' 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

38 

South Carolina 

105 1 

161 

266 

28 

54 1 

83 

25 

48 

73 

8 

8 

16 

Tennessee 

212 

353 

665 

194 

35 

30 { 

65 

35 

30 1 
30 

65 < 

17 

5 

22 

Texas. .. 

35 i 

159 

4 

2 

n 

2 

32 i 

5 

1 

6 

yir«rinia 

190 i 

280 

470 

32 

70 

102 

41 

74 > 

115 

1 

0 

1 

u est Virginia 

50 1 

04 

114 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 ! 

„ .J ! 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

>1,902 ' 

2,612 

4, 514 

282 

367 

640 

357 

48”?' 

844 j 

151 ' 

: as"" 

186 


L 


wore 1,160 colored students otudylng learned pro fovssions— 1,028 males and 
lvi8 iemalos. Of the professional students 585 were studying theology, 310 medicine, 
00 law, 45 pharmacy, 25 dentistry, and 8 ongiueorlng. The 138 female students were 
rocciAun^ professional training for nurses. There were 42 graduates in theology, 67 
m medicine, 21 in law, 2 in dentistry, 16 in pharmacy, and 25 in nurse training. The 
^ ^a-We (p, 1336) gives the distribution of professional students and graduates 
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Colored professional students and graduates in iS9d-9d. 


IVofessional stuilonts and gradnatcs. 


State. 

Students in pro- 
fessional courses. 

Theol- 

ogy. 

Law. 

[ Medi- 
I cino. 

Den- 

tistry. 

Phar- 

macy. 

Nurse 
train - 

iiig. 

Me- 
dian ical 
or elec- 
trical 
cn gi- 
ll coring. 


Male. 

Female. j 

Total. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

i 

p 

o 

n 

n 

xn 

Graduates. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Students, 

Graduates. 

Students. 

i 

0 

1 

o 

Students. 

Graduates. 

AJabainii 

130 

16 

140 

121 

12 

0 

i 0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

! 2 

0 

16 

c 

2 

0 

Arkaiinn.s 

12 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 

251 

34 

285 

73 

8 

33 

15 

110 

' 22 

13 

0 

13 

6 

C4 

9 

0 

0 

Florida 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

94 

40 

: 134 

92 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 40 

G 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

26 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

48 

0 

48 

20 

0 

0 

0 1 

28 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

9 

0 

0 i 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

12 

25 

37 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

25 


0 

0 

5 

0 1 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 ! 

0 

0 

New J ersey 

0 

O 

2 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

North Carolina 

128 

2 

130 

42 

0 

14 

3 

56 

8 

0 

0 

16 

5 1 

2 

■*6‘i 

0 

0 

Ohio 

10 

15 

25 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

4 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 

40 

0 

40 

40 1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

170 

0 

170 

30 

2 

c 

3 

102 

32 

12 

2 

14 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Texas 

17 

4 

21 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

C>5 

0 

65 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

00 

13'8" 

1, 160 

.585“ 

42 

55 

“21 

i310' 

07 

"25 

2 

45 

10 

i38" 

25 

8 

0 


The importauco of industrial training is almost universally recognized by teachers 
of the colored race, and the negroes themselves are beginning to see its value. This 
feature of colored education Avas treated at some length in the Education Report for 
1893-94. More complete statistics are presented this year. For the first time the 
number of students in each industrial branch has been ascertained. Of the 37,102 
students in the 162 colored schools nearly one-third, or 12,058, were receiving indus- 
trial training. Of those, 1,061 were learning farm and garden work, 1,786 carpentry, 
235 bricklaying, 202 xdastering, 259 painting, 67 tin and sheet-metal work, 314 forg- 
ing, 200 machine-shop Avork, 147 shoemaking, 708 printing, 1,783 scAving, 5,460 cook- 
ing, and 1,017 were learning other industries. An exhibit of the industrial side of 
eoTored educatiou is made in the following table : 

Industrial training of colored students in IS94~95. 


State. 

Pupils receiv- 
ing industrial 
training. 

Students trained in industrial branches. 

« 

'3 

o 

'3 

§ 

Total. 

Farm or garden 
work. 

A 

o 

Bricklaying. 

Plastering. 

Painting. 

Tin or sheet- 
metal work. 

bC 

.9 

1 

P4 

© 

,£3 

P o 

o 

eS 

bid 

p 

rt 

I 

ja 

Printing. 

bb 

1 

tifi 

p 

M 

8 

o 

Other trades. 

Alabama 

1, 159 

1,278 

2, 437 

225 

289 

33 

31 

29 

13 

66 

16 

46 

04 

621 

309 

378 

Arkansas 

105 

62 

167 

16 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

15 

0 

45 

33 

8 

24 

Delaware 

21 

0 

21 

7 

21 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia . . 

77 

87 

164 



25 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

35 

87 

0 

6 

Florida 

09 

152 

221 

20 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

102 

35 

0 

Georgia 

489 

1,455 

1,944 

39 

143 

13 

13 

14 

30 

40 

0 

5 

76 

1,325 

198 

292 

XentnekA' 

143 

217 

360 

30 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

02 

62 

0 

Louisiana 

281 

211 

402 

79 

122 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

196 

15 

0 

Maryland 

58 

166 

214 

58 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r, 

0 

^ 6 

0 

119 

84 

0 

Mississippi 

189 

285 

474 

293 

130 

0 

3 

23 

0 


0 

1 27 

82 

191 

94 

2 

Missouri 

94 

107 

201 


40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

25 

1 0 

9 

107 

0 

0 

New Jersey 

20 

22 

42 

C 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1? 

22 

0 

0 

North Carolina 

059 

1,142 

1, 801 

89 

291 

48 

27 

47 

4 

0 

60 

42 

99 

750 

638 

25 

Ohio 

50 

67 

107 


43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


24 

63 

44 

1^ 

South Carolina 

486 

548 

1,034 

54 

208 

118 

118 

126 

0 

70 

77 

6 

86 

636 

117 

0 

Tennessee . . 

208, 

408, 

616 

20 

101 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

87 

365 

55 

11 

Texas ! 

159 

8011 

460 

21 

120 

16 

4 

7 

1 

2 

0 

1 

42 

185 

33 


Virginia j 

365 

765 

1,130 

105 

71 

6 

6 

7 

1 

15 

6 

14 

38 

666 

191 

lOn 


50 

114 

173 


44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

1 

Total j 

4,691 

7, 867 

12, 058 

i7^ 

1,786 

"235 

202 

“259 

67 

“314 

*2U(i 

147 

"706 

5,460 

1,783 

VOi^ 
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Colored institutions received benefactions in 1894-95 amounting to $301,822. They 
received State and municipal aid amounting to $188,930; from productive funds, 
$98,278; from tuition fees, $101,140. and from other Hourccs and unclaBsificd sums 
amounting to $51^4,272. Tlio latter lignro includes the sums received hy colored agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges from tho United States. The income of tlie colored 
institutions, so far as reported, amounted to $922,632. In tho libraries of tho 162 
colore<l schools there were 1 75, 788 volumes, valued at $357,5-19. Tho value of grounds, 
huildiugs, luruitnre, and soieutitio apparatus was $6,475,590, and tho value of other 
property and endowments was $2,381,748. The following table sunnnanzos the 
liuaiicial reports received from tho 162 colored institutions: 


Financial aummary of ike li>2 colored achooh. 


state. 

Valne of benefac- 
tions or be- 
quests, 1894-95. 

C 

a| 

o 

> 

Talueof libraries. 

Value of grounds, 
buildings, furni- 
ture, and scien- 
tific apparatus. 

Amount of any 
other property 
or endowment. 

Amount of State 
or municipal 
aid. 

Amount received 
from tuition 
fees. 

11 

£| 
p P- » 

= S'® 
2 £ 5 

< 

Amount received 
from other 
sources. 

Total income for 

1 

1 

Alabama 

Arkaimaa 

$04, 905 
2,804 
0 

35,212 
' 4,450 
281 
1G,.550 
1,860 
24, 805 
125 

.$11,350 
5, 125 
400 

$383, 209 
152, 200 
20. TOO 

$1,50, 303 
35, 500 

1 

$14,500 $13,276 
6, tt00| 3, 860 

$9, 068 
2,450 

$112,769 
2, 594 
4,000 
11,541 
12, 019 
52, 257 

$149, 613 
14,904 
4,000 
57, 528 
15, 476 
81,953 

District of Columbia. . 

0 


670, 000 
74, 300 

200, 000 

29. 500 
2, 8U0 
2, 819 

7,987 

657 

8, 500 

(ItMirgia 

27, 888 

13, 500 
250 

973i 959 

555, 000 

1.3, 573 

13, 304 

ludiaiin 


i ‘>.50 

.500 

10. 0(H) 


. .. . 





Kentucky 

15, 145 

8, ,556 0, ‘2(i5 

193. 220 

103, 825 

3, 000 

0, 356 

4,264 

4, 176 

17, 

796 

Couisiiuia 

11, 544 

10, 227' 5, 854 

474, 422 

08, 750 

7. .500 

7,120: 

32. 475 

47. 095 

Marvlauit 

0. 05,5 

2,200 

300 

01,000 

4, 500 

6, 500 

3. 960 

1,117 

22, 190 

33, 773 



2, 500 

11,200' 10,205 

545. 000 

103, 575 

4, 521 

3,941 

5, 679 

36, 238 

50. 179 

Misa-uiri 

Now JerRoy 

2u0 
7, 427 

85 1: 925 

.5<H) 1 50 

162,125 
10, 000 
444, 99.5 

5, 000 
39, 500 

6.5, 000 
5. 000 

1 , 3(i7 

1, 284 

50 

500 

67,701 
3, 600 
39, 678 

North Carollmi | 

2:3, 508 

12,670 

' 6. 400 

7,018 

8,400 

920 

22, 644 

Ohio 

8,(00 

5, U(!0 2,000 

200, 000 

25, 000 

12,500 

3, 500 

2, 300 

8,700 

27,000 

PeiiiiHvlranin 


15, 000 


212,000 

394, 8(i0 



22, 409 

11,271 

33, 740 

South 'Carolina 

1 , (500 

6, 050 

4, 730 

180,3(10 

41,3.50 

2,150 

7, 958 

1,000 

36, 668 

47, 776 

Tonneasoc 

25, 547 

15,482 

1 240, 900 

1 029, too: 30,000 

5, 450 

11,644, 1,227 

39, 309 

55, 610 


5, 428 

5, ()‘2:i 

i 53, 53( 

1 273. 000! .500 

298 

2, 681 


4, 300 
117,301 

7,279 
158, 180 

Virginia 

05, 122 

lb 150 

' loi 150 

j 938i 000 

504, 0H5 

15,000 

3, 276 

22. C03 

West Virginia 

4,401 

5, 50( 

3, 500 

j 85. 000 

.30, 000 

3. 000 

1,488 

2, 093 

3, 270 

9, 851 

Total 

504,822 

175, 788 

1 357, 541)16, 475, 590j2, 381, 748 
j 1 1 

jl88, 956 101, 1-16 98,278 

i ! 

.534, 272 

922, 632 


lieginning on tins next page is a table giving in detail the statistics of the 162 
colored schools so far as reported to this llurcan. 

In tljo eoneluding pag<>s of this chapter ar**! printed t wo .addresses in which are 
presented two views of the education of tho colored race. Tho lirst w as delivered 
at llrooklyii, N. Y., in January, 1896, at the dinner in lionor of Aloxamler Hamilton 
by Hooker Washington, principal of the 'rnskegec Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute. The second was (bdivered btdbre tli(‘ American Haptist Home Mission Society, 
at Asbury Hark, N. .1., May 26, 1896, by Edward C. Mitc hell, 1>. 1)., president ol 
Eehiiid University, No\v Orleans, La. Mr. Wasbiiigtou ])leadR for the industrial as 
wadi as tho intellectual training of the negro, while Dr. Miteliell advocates tho higher 
education. 
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Statistim of sdh&olB for the education of the 



State and post- 
olfice. 

Name of school. 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 

Teachers. j 

White. 

Colored. 

■a 

H 

d 

Female. 

15 

Female. 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

H 


ALABAMA. 








1 



Cong 





5 

2 

Calhotm 

Calhoun Colored School 

N onset* t .. 

1 

12 

2 

2 

17 

3 



M. K 



% 

•> 

4 

4 




1 

5 



0 

5 

Montjroinerv 

State Nornini School ior Col d StudentH*. 




12 

8 

20 

0 

Kormal 

State Js ornnil and Industrial School 

Non sect .. 

0 

6 

18 

13 

31 

7 




1 

4 

1 


8 

8 





O 

4 


9 

0 

Talladcpa 

Talladega Colh*ge 

Cong 

7 

12 

0 

1 

20 

10 



J*re8i» 

2 




2 

11 

TuSkegce 

TuskcgcoNormahiud Industrial Institute 

Nonsect .. 




41 

25 

CO 


ARKAN.'SAS. 








13 



a.m 



5 

») 

7 

13 






*> 

2 

4 

14 






2 

2 

4 

15 



Metii . . 

5 

6 

:{ 

1 

1.5 

1C 

Pino lUutJ’ 



:i 

6 

3 

1 

7 

17 

Southland 

Soutliiaud College and Normal Institute. 

Friends. . . 


4 

1 

1 

8 


DKLAWARE. 








18 




1 

0 

2 

0 

3 


DIST. COLUMBIA. 








19 

i AVivshinctou i 

1 Howard Pniversitv 

Nonsect . . 

40 

y 

15 

6 

64 

20 

1. , ..do . : 

1 Kclioid, 7tli at.li dtviMinnn 

Non sect . - 

0 

n 

2 

0 

21 

1 do 

1 High Scdiool, 7th and 8th divisions* 



13 

9 

22 

(J 

22 

1 do 

\V ay laud Seminary 

Hiipt 

o 

... 

4 

'2 

1 





” 





j FLORIDA , 








23 

j tTiJcltfionTillo 

' Cookinan Institute 

M. E ... . 

0 

f] 

3 


0 

24 

1 do 

1 Hdward Walters (.Jollege* 

A. M. K . . - 

! 

3 

3 

0 

25 

Livo Oak ......... 

j Florida luatitiite’^ 

Hapt, 

3 

fi 



g 

26 

* ( loala 

f Fmersoii Home 

M. F . 

0 

o 

0 

G 

2 

27 ! 

Orange Pai’k 

Orange Park Noriufjl .and manual Train- 

( ’ong . . . 

;j 

7 

0 

0 

10 



ing School. 






28 i 

TftllahasHoo 

State Normal and Industrial College' for 

Non sect .. 

1 

0 


3 

9 

1 

1 


Colored Students. 







1 

j 

GEOUGIA. 








29 

A. then s 

»Tornal Academy ....... 

'Rfipt . 



] 

3 

4 

30 

.... do - 

lOiox Jnslituto 



. . . . 

J 

3 

4 

31 

. . , . do 

West Uroad St reet School, 




2 

4 

6 

32 

A tljj ntn 

Atlanta Ilaptist Seminary 

llai»t. 



4 

0 

0 









33 

do 

Atlanta IJniverKity 

NoiiHC(;t . 

(j! 

10 



16 

34 

do ! 

Gammon School of’ Theology^ 

M.E 

3 

0 

.... 

**'6 

4 

35 

do 

IVJorris JJrowii (.^dlege 

A.M. J 'l . . 

0 

0 

4 

7 

1 1 

36 

do 

Siielmaii Semiuary’^ .......1 

n»,pt . - 

0 

34 

2 

2 

358 

37 

do 

Storrs ScIk»o1 


0 

7 

0 

0 


38 

Angnsta 

II.T-incB Normal and InduBtriul School 



l>rc.Hl) 


2 

3 

10 

15 

39 

.... .do 

Pnino InHt.il.nte 

Aft'.t.li - - 

2 

J 

2 

] 

G 

40 

do 

’Walker Ilaptiat, Institute ...1 

Bapt ...... 

0 

0 

4 

4 

g 

41 

College 

Georgia State J ndustrial Colle’'‘e. ........ 


0 

0 

11 

0 

11 

42 

La Grange 

IjU Grange A<’,adeniy' 

Bnpt 


2 

2 

4 

43 

MoXutosli 

I)orch<5Htor A ciwleiny 

(’onj; 

1 

G 



7 

44 

M « r,on 

lliillard Ntirrmi.l S.ebool , 

t lomr 

2 

12 

”"6 

0 

14 

45 

Roswell 

Roswell Pn blic School * 

^ 



46 

Savannah 

Beacli Inslitiite 







47 

South A tianta .... 

Clark University 

m.e 

C 

5 

4 

*4 

19 

48 

Thomaaville 

Allen Normal and Industrial School ...... 

t)ong 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

40 

W aynoaboro 

Haven Nongal Aoadciuy * 




2 

4 

G 


ILLINOIS. 








50 

Cairo 

Sumner High School 


.... 

.... 

1 

1 

2 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 
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colored race, 189i-95— Detail talk, Part I. 


Pupils enrolled. 

lido- I Second- 
tal. inontArj- arv 
griidee. gradea. 


Claa- Scion- Kor- Iliisi- Jligli Nor- | 

sical I tifio | i^^-*** school inal | 

courses courses course, course, course, course. 


'3 I '3 
^ 


0 


0 





'3 

V 

a 

'rt 

a 

B 


i 








24 

25 

2G 

27 

2S' 

20 i 

1 

30 



125 146 

125 

146* 



53 77 

.53 

77; 



50 90 

60 

90 



420 430 

293 

294 

127 

115 . 

199 208 

50 

42 

143 

165 

]35l 141 

126! 

133 

9 

8 . 

lOOi 118 

65! 

83 

3.5 

35. 

258, 323 

i - 94 ; 

3U5 

48 

18 

3l| 0| 


. ^ . 

31 

0 . 

480, 329 

216 

159 

218 

157 

39 43 

19 

31 

13 

12 ! 

26, 60i 


40! 

11 

20 . 

70 80 

! 55: 

: 58 

21 

16 . 

123' 189 

88 ; 

]7l| 

I 20 ! 

17 

123 69; 

43; 

20 i 

8 O' 

49 . 

89j 90^ 

r.D| 

1 

05 

26 

21 

23 0 



13 

2 

393 194 

1 

30 

9a' 

30 

96 

2 24 

0 

1 ^ 

2 

21 

197 421 




197 

421 , 

98 63 

89 

1 

oi 

9 

1 0 

T 

103 lU 

1 

111 

28 

1 

33 ! 

90| 6.3 

1 

74 

; 44 

22 

19 

55 81 

30 

35 

1 25 

46,'. 

0^ 50 

1 0) 

' 


41 i 

49 57 

as 

49 

11 

8. 

21 f 37 

h' 

28 

7 

9 

68 56 

48 

34 

21 

21| 

85 159 

gill 

1,53 

2 

o'. 

196 201 

136 

130 

70 

131'. 

150 0 

72 

0 

.50 

0 

78 139 

64 

85 

44 

4 

84 0 





203 281 

'i.55 

'223 

24 

”29 

0 491 

0 

416 

0 

52 

7:), 147 

75 

147 

0 

0 

136 202 ! 

116 

142 

20 

120 . 

99 82 

28 

28 

66 

52 

36i 55 




36 

55 

201 ! 0 

101 

*"*0 

91 

0 

69! g7 

64 

87 

5 

0 

17 . 5 I 250 

164 

244 

11 

0 . 

125} 275 

HO 

225| 

.15 

50 


127,145 


0 0 Oi 6 0 0 0 

27 0 


127 

145 

i 


.. -1 9i 10 

13 

13 

16{ 

9 0 

0 9 13 

10 

25 

0 

0 8 

0 ol 0 



1 

.. 55 

56 j . . . 

“e 

6 

o| 

U 

... 46 40 

270'l70| 

.! 17l 15 


8 0 8 


l! 31 43 8 

..i 4 8 17 35..... 


..'...| 1 1 . 

61 6 1 4 


3 3 1 I 


10 4 (I 0 lOi 4 13 


0 0 0 0. 


3 0 71 117 22 4 


2 24 0l 0 . 


2j 24| 0 0 » 


41 j" '6 Of * * *0 ’ o' ' * oi a oj * 'no "ol o' '"o' *6| ’ * *6 ' o ‘ “o ‘ ‘6 6 

8....... L..|... 49 f>7 3 3!.......! 


n 0 0 0 0 0 o: 15 32 


4 2 .-.L.. 


21 0 0 0 0] 2 2i 20l 18 0, ih 0 Oj Oj Ol Oi 0 0 0 


1 3) Oi 0; 

0. 0 o| 0 3 0 ]' 0 

0; 83'. 10 Si Oi 6| 2 2 


0| f>2| 0| 14|. 

icoi a; 'o'. 


0 0 0 0 .... 

2 8| 2 81-... 


0 0 Oj 22 o; 25 o; 13, 0 lOj 0'..--l '.... 

0 o! 0 0 o' ol O': Oil 87 5; ()| Oi 0 0 o! Oj 0 Oi 0 


! ! ! 

I 61 4 0 1» 5 ; 20148!....... 

18 00000 0 10 18 oj C| 0 0 1 

100 55:100 .... 


7l 2 i!....|....| 7I 21 I ol ol ol 0 ! 0 ! 0 : 7 I 21 I ol 5 ! 0 ! o|. 


50 
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State and post- 
office. 


Evaii.s'ville 

Now Albany.. 


Berea 

Frankfort . 
Lebanon ... 
Lcxin^jlon . 
LouiHVillo . 

do 




LOriSlAXA. 


Alexandria . . . 

Haldwin 

New Iberia... 
Now Orleans.. 

do 

«lo 

....do 


MAKYLANI*. 


Baltimore . 

... do 

Jlebbvillu 


' Ididvalo 

I rriucesH Anno. 

1 MISSIS.SIITI. 


Clinton 

Edwards 

Jlollv Springs . 

do 

JjudcHon 

Meridian 

Natchoa 

Tonga loo 

Wests ido 


MISSOURI. 


Hannibal 

Jell arson City . 
Kansas City ... 

Mill Spring 

Scdalia 


NEW .TKUSKY. 

80 1 Bordonlown ... 


NORTIJ CAROLINA. 


A shboro 

Beaufort 

Charlotte 

Clinton 

Concord 

Elizabeth City... 

Fayetteville 

Frank! inton 


.do . 


Statistics of schools for the education of the colored 

Teachers. 


Name of school. 


Covernor High School. 
Scribner High School ... 


Berea College 

State Normal School for Colored Tersous. 

St. Angnstinc s Academy* 

Chandler Normal scliool* 

Christian lUblo School 

Central Higli Scliool 

Paris Coloicd High School 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


Non sect . 


Nonscct . 
Nonsect . 
K. 

(h)iig 

(/’hri.sl bin 
Non.sect . 
Nonsect . 


White. 


Ah'xaudria Academy o 

Clilbert Academy and Jiidustrial (’ollego .| M. E 

Mount Carmel Conventa 

Lelar.d Univer.sity 1 lbi}it | 

New Orleans Universiiy ' M. K i 

Southern L'niveraity ! Nonsect .. 

Straight University Cong ! 


Baltimore City (’olorcd High School ; 

Morgan College [ M. E 

Ballimore Normal Scliool for Training of ; 

Colorisl 'i'< acberH. " j 

Industrial Home for Colored (Jirls | Nonsect 

Princess Anne Acadciuv i 


Mount Hcrinon Female Seminary *■ 

Soutlicrn Chri.stiaii Institute 

Jln.st rnivensitv 

State (Joloi'rd NWiiial School 

Jackson College 

Meridian Acmiemy 

Natclii^z College* 

Tougaloo Uinversity 

Alcoin Agricult urai and Mechanical Col- 
IcgtJ. 


Douglass High School 

Lincoln Institute 

Jn'ncidii lligli School .. 

Halo’s Cidlege 

(ieo. JC Smith College.. 


(diristian 

M. E 

Nonsect 

ihipt 

M. E 


(king 

Nonscct . . 


Colored Normal and Industrial School... 


Ashhoro Nornuii School 

Wasliburn Seminary 

Biddle Llnivorsity 

Clinton Normal institute* 

Scotia Seminary 

State Colored Normal School 

Stntfs Colored Normal School 

Albion Academy, Normal and Industrial 
School, 

Franklintou Christian College 


Nonsect . 
M.E 


Nonsect , 


Nonsect . . 
Presb 


Piesh 

Nonsecl^ . 
Nonsee.t . 
Prosh 


Christian 


10 


Colored. 






13 

B 

3 


CJ 

o 

H 

G 

7 

8 



3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

23 

3 

3 

6 



3 


10 

10 

1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

17 

} 

1 

4 

6 

2 


7 

3 

1 

13 

8 

4 

24 

1 

r 

13 

1 

1 

1 

24 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

9 

1 


1 



6 

3 3 

! 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

1 

1 10 

1 

1 

2 

J 

2 


2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 



22 

15 

0 

15 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

11 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

n 

2 

4 

10 

2 

3 

5 



4 

0 

1 

6 

11 

0 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

17 

2 

1 

1 8 

2 

1 

i 8 

6 

4 

9 

2 

3 

5 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 
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race, 1894-00 — Detail table, Part I — Contiunod. 


To 

Pupils enrolled. 


Students. 


GraduaU'fl. 

lo- 

to 

sc. 


Lai. 

Ele- 

mentary 

gravies. 

Second- 

ary 

gradee. 

Colle- 

giate 

claHses 

Clas- 

Bieal 

(^OUrBCB 

Scien- 

tific 

courses 

English 

course. 

Nor- 

mal 

course. 

P>u si- 
ne 88 
course. 

nigh 

school 

course. 

Nor- 

mal 

course. 

Col 

gia 

com 

Male. 

i 

•S 

1 

N 

'I 

4 

i 

'i 

Female. 

6 

'3 

a 

0/ 

N 

a> 

1 

a> 

*3 

a 

o 

<0 

A 

rt 

a 

a 

in 

a 

o 

'3 

a 

o 

o 

'3 

o 

13 

a 

& 

pH 


Female. 


d 

13 

a 

PR 

"ci 

o 

"a 

P 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2o 

20 

■" 

27 

28 


60 

61 

62 


21 

44 



21 

44 



21 

44 









4 

3 



0 

1 

nl .51 

GO 

Go 

4.5 

52 

12 

10 



12 

16 









3 

4 





52 

248 

212 

1.30 

132 

04 

06 


14 

17 

5 

39 

11 


... 

0 

4 



3 

0 

0 

4 



53 

43 

62 

21 

35 

19 

27 









19 

27 




1 

G 

- * 


' 54 

0 

76 


35 


41 











::: 




i:::: 


i 55 

0 

238 


238 








. 1 



...i 


1 

1.... 


! 56 

2<i 

0 





26 

0 




...1 


1. .1.... 

...1 

... 




i 57 

2K2 

524 

232 

386 

50 

138 




.50 138' 


G 

kV 


G 

10 

0 IG 

i 1 

! 58 

173 

163 

90 

90 

53 

Cl 

30 

12 

12 

18 

*> 

8 

20 

34 

o 

8 

•> 

8 

3 

3 

3' 3 



59 
























... 

CO 

05 

75 

68 

03 

15 


12 

6 

12 

6 

1 

0 

114 

27 

] 

1* 




) 1 


61 


.... 







.... 




.... 





... 


i _ 


03 

200 

239 

170 

187 

20 

39 10 

13 

18, 6 

0 

0 

190 

200 


13 .... 


3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

63 

250 

3:)3 

212 

319 

31 

34 7 

0 

33 

K 









0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

1 

0 

64 

118 

190 

98 

158 

12 

28 8 

4 



0 

1 


. 

' 

1 

.3 




1 

2 

c 

0 


255 

314 

161 

206 

C7 

8.5 

.50 

0 


0 

20 

16 

14 

•>•> 

10 

12 





9 

4 

1 

0 

66 

40 

100 



40 

j 

100' 











«> 

11 



0 

0 

67 

103 

57 

46 

50 

o 

1 

55 

6 



1. 






0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

68 

7 

10 













30 








69 

0 

^ 160 

0 

00 

0 

70 



i 

1 

0 

«« 




1 





70 

58 

44 

21 

16 

28 

21 

9 

7 

6 

1 

* 

1 

58 

44 

31 

27 





1 

( 

0 

0 

71 

7H 

114 

78 

114 










1 











72 

36 

A" 

4 / 

28 

40 

1 4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

•> 

•> 

1 

1 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

113 

117 

50 

71 

49 

48 

0 

0 

22 

4 



50 

71 

33 1 44 





2 

2 

0 

74 

83 

84 

32 

39 

28 

24 

34 

10 

7 

0 





«7 

03 

32 



4 

1 

4 

1 

75 

80 

82 

0 

0 

80 

82 


...1 





80 

82 



3 

1 





76 

57 

112 

40 

86 

17 

26 


1 

1 



30 






30 

15 

8 

10^ 


77 

50 

86 

24 

58 

26 

28 


■ 1 










... 






78 

201 

17G‘ 

173 

1.59 

1 28 

17 

... J... 







•>‘) 

17 




i) 

1 



79 

298 

7! 

200 

5 

45 

0 

53 

<> 








15 

u 


0 


7 

0 

80 

21 

24 

6 

4 

15 

20 






.. 

1 i 

i 1 

1 i 









81 

111 

94 

04 

C7 

41 

20 

7 

0 

9 

O'. ... 




39 

26 





7 

«> 

1 

0 

82 

30 

64 

0 

0 

30 

04 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

01 

.... 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

<» 

... 

0 

;> 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

48 

25 

5 

5 

43 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

45 

35 

50 

I 20 

4 

C 



4 

6 

5 

7 

40 

30 



5 








85 

o 

22 

5 

5 

15 

17 



5 


0 

10 

5 

0 











86 

100 

90 

25 

20 

76 

70 







18 

9 











87 

ol!! 

84 

GO 

77 

10 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

7 

10 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o’ 

0 

88 

260 

0 

19 

0 

172 

0 

69 

9 

69 

0 



30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 



30 

0 

13, 

0 

89 

25 

60 

19 

46 

6 

4 






0 

4 



o' 

4 

1 


90 

0 

2ai 

0 

268 

0 

15 



0 

8 





0 

15 



0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

9 

0 

91 

50 

114 

14 

1 40 

32 

02 

5 

11 









0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92 

42 

64 



42 

04 













...i 






93 

104 

131 

*16 

*1*8 

91 

111 



:::: 










oj 

4 





94 

72 

1 90 

66 

80 

4 

12 





2 

«> 




O 



...J 







95 


a No report. 
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education EEPOET, 1TO4-95. 

StatUtim of schooU for the education of the wloni 


State and post' 
office. 

Name of school. 

1 

2 


NOBTH CAHOIJNA- 

contiuucd. 


go 

Franklinton 

97 

Golds hero 

98 

Greensboro 

99 


100 

Kings Mountain . . 

101 

Lurnlterlon 

102 

Pec Dec 

103 

Plymouth 

104 

KaJeigli 

105 


106 

Keidaville 

107 

Salisbury 

108 

do 

109 

Warrenton 

110 

Wilmington 

111 

Windsor 

112 

inutou 

i 

OHIO. 

113 

WillsTforco 


rENNSTYT.YANIA, 

114 

Lincoln Umver* 


sity. 


ftOUTH CAEOLtNA. 

115 

Aiken 

116 

Beaufort 

117 

.. . do 

118 

Camden 

119 

Charleston 

1180 

.... do 

121 

Chester 

122 

Columbia 

123 

do 

124 

Froginore 

125 

Greenwood 

126 

Orangeburg 


TENNESSEE. 

127 

Joneslwro 

128 

Knoxville 

129 

tio 

130 

Maryville 

131 

Memphis 

132 

do 

133 

Morristown 

134 

MurfreeHlK)ro 

135 

Nashville 

136 


137 

do 

138 

do 


'J-EXAS. 

139 

Austin 

140 

Bren ham 

141 

Crockett 

142 

Galveston 

148 

Heame 

144 

Marshall 


Stato Coldfcd Normal School 

do 

Asrioultural niul Alochauical College for 
tUe Cidored li.ace. * 

lieiiiiett College* 

Lineoln Academy 

Whitiu Normal School 

Uarrett Collegiate and Industrial Insti- 
tute'. 

State (Jolorod Normal School 

Sliaw University 

St. Augustine’s School 

City Graded School (colored) 

Livingston (Vdlego 

State Cedorod Normal School 

Shihdi Institute 

Gregory Normal Institute 

Kan Kin- lUchards Institute 

Waters Normtil Institute 


Wilbcrforco. University . 
Lincoln Univfjrsity* 


Schofield Normal and Industrial School . 

IJeaufort Aeadeiiiy * 

Jlarbison IiiHiitule 

Browning Industrial Homo and School. . 

Avery N<.#nnal Institute 

Walltngford Academy * 

Brainerd Institute 

Allen University 

Btuicdict College 

rcTin Industrial and Normal School 

Brewer Normal Sc1hk>1 

Clatlin University a^.d Agrieiiltnral Col- 
lege and Meclianica’ Institute. 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


Konsect . 


Meth 

Cong 

Nous<'ct .. 
Non sect .. 

Non sect 

Bant 

P. E 


Teachers, 


White. 


II 

4 


IColorwl 


A M.E.Z. 

Non see t . . 

Bapt 

Cong ! 1; 

Nonse<’t ' 

Bapt ' ’ 


11 


A. M.E... 


Presl) 


Nonsect 


Presh . 
M.E. 
Cong 


Warner Institute 

Austin Higli School 

Knoxville College 

Freedmen’s Normal Institute 

Hannibal Medical College 

Le Moyne Normal Institute’*' 

Morristown Normal Acmlemy * 

Bradley Academy * 

Ccmtral Tennessee College 

Fisk University 

Meigs’s High School 

Rog<^r W ill i am a n i versity 


Tillotson College 

East End High School* 

Mary Allen Seminary * 

Central High School'. 

Heame Academy and Normal and In- 
dustriul Institute. 

Bishop College 

* StatiaticB of 1893-91. 


Presl) . . 
AM.... 

Buj.t 

Nonsect 
Cong . . . 
Non sect 


(’ong 

Nonscct . 
U. PivhI). 
Friends. . 
Non sect . 


M. E 


M.E 

t^ong .... 
Nons»,ct . 
liapt 


Cong . 


Nonsect . 
Bapt 


Bapt. 


10 


31 8 ' 


18 


ir, 


3! 7i 20 


1 4 

4 101 

... 21 

4 U| 

o' H 
14‘ 171 

13 18 

..I. 


0 11 
() 31, 

!1 13 


18< 
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— 






l>ui>il» enrolled. 



1 

Elo- 1 

Second- 

Total. 

mentaryl 

anr 

grndefi. 









1 


1 


1 


Male. 

1 

pH 

Male. 

■3 

a 

« 

Male. 

73 

a 

Pm 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

Id j 

14 

140 

116 

19 

26 

121 

90 

30 

75 

20 

44! 

10 

31 

37 

20 



30 

19 

97 

106 

5 

0^ 

92 

106 

02 

136 

57i 

122' 

14 

5 

38 

43 

121 

19| 

24 

26 

50 

85 

20, 

30 

I 22 

32 

62 

lie; 

20 

45 

42 

73* 

194 

108! 

70 

59 

1)0 

85' 

79 

; 1391 

.51 

111 

18 

231 

4.50 

i 301 

420 

310 

30 

51' 

79 


37 

38 

26 

27, 

50 

! till 

43 

37 

7 

14 

40 

: <5.> 

15 

20 

25 

29 

13.5 

225 

95 

365 

40 

60 

85 

7?> 

25 

50 

10 

25 

91 

120 

64 

«S| 

44 

45 

175 

130 

77 

63 

^ 37! 

77! 

167 






74 

. 149 

25 

35 

49 

114 

185 20.3 

! IH-l 196 

1 

7 

.53 

1 .52 

1 46; 4.5; 7 

7 

! 

' 05 

( 40' .30 

1 -2:. 

55 

J3.5! 275 

91 

; 1581 44 

117 

73 

, 148 

CO! 112 

13 

36 

j 74', 77 

65 

' 70 

9 

7 

i 331 

122: 52' 50 

33 

2!) 

1 -50 

7(1, 0; 0 

59 

76 

136 118 

; 121 

' 104 

]f) 

14 

lOS 

123 

; 101 ‘ 120 

7 

3 

j 312 

228 

1 

286 

187 

39 

35 

1 

i 

01 

41 

50 


33 

, ::')() 

320 

298 

300 

10 

12 

11(1 

171 

i 82 

104 

46 

62 

328, 125 

1 

62 

74 

CO 

6 

, 1 

I 3 

1 

3 

0 

223 

447, 191 

386 

32 

61’ 

3 n 

' 140, 39 

51 

102 

98 

336 

: 206j 131 

187 

5 

19 

l.)7 

' 169: 57 

58 

64 

04 

2121 327 

8.3 

138 

156 

107 

2I<] 

' -3;r)' 170 

283 

43 

82 

110 

' 117 

58 

83 

34 

33 

9.' 

2(.:j 

' 98 

71 

62 

22 

18 

' 245 

185 

216 

18 

29 

(1 

' 2.32 

0 

112 

0 

120 

oc 

1 122 

73 

104 

17 

18 

3E 

» 41 

22 

20 

18 

12 

L. 

► 189 

112 

158 

49 

16 


Siudentg. 


Colic- Clas- Scion 
giato »ical | tide 
cmsscB coursca courses! 


a 

17 lift! 


167 


0 , 0 

4 3 


211 


0 0 ! 3 


10 , 4 

01 0 


English 

course. 


10 


2 | 2 


0| Oj 
14 43| 

8 


91 


Nor- 

mal 

C4>urse.! 


23 ! 2.*i 


79 71 


12 


120 


1141 


24 


42! 73 
90 85 


26 27 0 
31 1 0| 

2 ' 2 ’. 

20 : 35 '. 


linsi- 

liCHH 

course 


Cradualos. ' 

High Nor- | Colle- 
Hchool iiial ! giato 
course, course. I course. 


I 


9; 23i 


a ! ^ 

26! 27 


I '1 

29 80] 


31 i 321 


0 ! 01 
3, 5 
C 7 


01 1 9 


0| Oi 10; 18 0, 01 


Co! 

34l 


20 . 
21 . 


11 2 
4' 21 


i . 


40 43 
0 , 0 
0; 0 
0; 0 

17 0 


3c; 


5 

0 0 
0 0 
251 19 


71i 

141 

123, 


3; 0 
3; 3 


18| 


I7i 27, 34j 

9! 


38| 9 
43| 82 . 

15 1 31 


0 , 

170| 
Oj 58 


4, 3, 

6, io;. 
2 0: 
1, 0! 

<ji 


0: 13| n!....; ..j 
75 04 50: 0 o'. 


0 ! 

01 
0| 81 


0 1 


381 


97 


99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 


Oj 113 


Ol 114 




01 115 
116 
.. 117 
..1118 
0 119 
..120 
. .! 121 
..1 122 
..'123 
01 124 
0' 125 

8i 126 

I 


,.127 
.'128 
0 129 
130 


88 


66 113’. 
3li 42!. 


li 1{ 


23 33 
3 79 ! 


18 0 


120 ;. 

01 0! Ol 


18, 3 
2 9|. 

5; 5; 


Oj 8> 

K , . 

0 0 1! 1 131 

3' 6' '...'132 

8 1 i... 133 

. 134 

1 3; 3; 0 13.5 

1; 7 8. 4 136 

. 137 

li 5; 4! 0 138 


0 li 1 


Oj 0 


0. 25:. 
oi 0 


o' 0. 139 
...i 140 
...f 141 
0 142 
... 143 


'144 
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State and post- 
office. 
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Statistics of schools for the education of the cotored 



1 


TEXAS— rout’d. 

145 

Marshall 

146 

Prairie View 

147 

Waco 


VIKGINIA. 

148 

^Inrheville 

149 

Hampton 

150 

Lawrenccville 

151 

Longlield 

152 

Mantissas 

153 

Manchester 

154 

Norfolk 

155 

.I’etorsburg 

156 

do 

157 


358 

Ilicbiuoiid 

359 


ICO 

Staunton 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

161 

Farm 

162 

! Harpers Ferry 


Kainc of school. 


Wiloy ITiu versify 

Pi'airio View Svate Normal School* 
Paul Qninn College 


Ingleside Seminary 

llaijipton Normal and Agricultural In 
st-inite. 

St. Paul Normal and Industrial S<'.hool . . 

Cmry College* 

Manassas Industrial School lor (’olored 
Youth. 


Bi.sitop Payne Divinity and liiduKtriai 
Sc.liool. 


Jtiehmoml 'I’heolotiical S 
Valley Training School * 


West Virginia Colored Institute. 
Storer College 




To 

achers. 


Religions 

White. 

Colored. 


donomina- 






tion. 

■ “ 

" — 


. 




6 


d 




-d 

B 

6 

1 

3 





0) 

o 






H 

8 

4 

5 

« 

1 

8 

M. E 


2 

7 

3 

12 




2 

3 

5 

A.M. E... 


.... 

5 

2 

7 

Pre.sh 


8 



8 

Nousect .. 

13 

35 

9 

1 

58 

Epis 



2 

8 

10 

Papt 


.... 

2 

2 

1 4 

1 Nonsect .. 

1 N^onsi'et' 

0 

i 0 
! ^ 

2 

A 

2 

4 

4 

! 6 

! C.Presl).. 

4 

I"'? 

ft 

0 

3 

14 

• Epis 

1 

1 

; » 

2 

0 

' 3 

1 

1 Nousect . ! 


0 

1 

11 

12 

Nonsect . . 1 

1 j 


7 

5 

12 

Rapt I 

r''ii 

“e 

0 

2 


Rapt 1 

1 2i 

! 01 

2 

0 

1 4 


! 1 

L... 

1 

2 

3 

1 


3 

2 

5 

Rapt 



2 

1 

6 


Statistics of 1893-04. 
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enrolled. 


Ele- Second- Colle- ClaH- ' Scien- L, ; Kor- 
Total. Imontary ary giaU^ sical ! tifie j lual 

I grades, gruaes. cTa8se.s:coiirsos courses ‘‘course 


I ^ i ^ I ' 


Bn si- ; High i Xor- j Colic- 
ness j school inal | giatc 
course.; course, course, course. 


130 

1541 

301 

1 

59 

70 

09 

33 

23 ] 

lis! 

go: 

100' 

05! 

23! 

40. 

03 
59 . 

02 ' 

1 

r'io 

I-jgI 





0 

i 

1 14 : 

1 1 ! c; 

1 i 3 

\ 

§ i 

; 

Male. 

Fema 

Male. 

'es 

s 

01 

Male. 

s ! ? ! s 

' 22 2» 

24 

25 ’20| 27 

2 H 

29 

80 81 82 

1 ' I 

128; 13| 

2 lj 

1 I 

i 1 

....J. ....... 


1 

i i 

) 1 

3 3 0 

...1. - 

' 59 i,.,l 


0 

1; 2 1 

1 I ; 1 ; 

, 

i 


I j 

i 

! ; 1 


43f^ 

*^77' 

‘M! 1 j 

205 

175 112' 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

ol 

! 

175' 

ir^ 

41 

39 

1 


o' 

! 

14 

9! 

1 i 



.3! 

145! 

32 

.12^ 

(K)' 

80; 85^. 


i 1 



78! 

85 

78 

85 . 

i 



i 

c 

1' 

4 . 



fo! 



2(i! 


j 1 








j 


1 




371 

40 

37 

40 

0! 0^’ 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 


~i 

0 

~0 

0 

0 

(1 

0, 

0 


0; 

”0 


28' 

‘)0 

12! 

14 

O' 7' 

10 

iL.J 



! 

28 

o*> 






9 

r.' 

9 



2iH 

438 

225' 

397 

23 41'. 


. . ^ 23i 

41 


1 



14 

24 . 



11' 

10 

n 

10 . 



10 

0 

ol 

0 

0 0 

10 

1 "i 

0 


0 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

o' 

0 

1 

0 

297 

450 

280' 

413 

17 37, 

0 

0! O' 

0 

17 

37 

297 

450 

0 

0 

0’ 

0 

! 

.3 

10 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

142 

170 

25 

3t 

102 140' 

15 

2*. . . . L 






53 

94 . 



O' 

1 

8. 

11 . 



1 

90 

0 

22 

1; 74'. 




.... 












... 


501 

0 




7 >o 

0 

.. 



lo! 

32 

'9 

1 

j 

2() 

]0, I'j'. 

! ! 


1 




1 



10 

12 . 






i 



1 

34| 

44 

! 

25! 

29' 

»! ,J 

0! 

1 

0 0! 

0 

0 


25' 

29 

9; 

15, 

0 

0 . 



ol 

0 . 



Gli 

74 

20 

25 

41 49' 

0: 

0, 9 

9 

0 

0 


05 

41 

49 

0 

0 

■) 

0 

0 

‘V 



1 


Ki) 95- 

43 


1 1 



...J 
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EDUCATION KEPOET, 18M-95. 


Xam© of school. 


m pro- 
fossioJiJil 


Slaiidicn of achooh for ihe cdncailon of tlto 

Pupils ro- i SfjuloofM 1 milled in induslrialhraiu lics 
coiviii^ I 
i Mduslri.il i 
traiuiui;. I 


i i 3 


4 


! ‘ 


H ' 

7 i S 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


18 


i ALAUAMA. 

I Trill i<y Xormal School’'' 

; C!allioiin (^ilored Scliool 
(Unilral Alabama Academy . 

Lincoln A'onnal Scliool 

State Normal Sidiool for 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-96. 


Statistics of schools for the education of the colored 


Stiult^nla j Pujiils re- 
in pro- 1 ceivinfT 
fessioTisilj industrial 
courses, training. 


Students trained in industrial branclieaa 


Name of Hcliool. 
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I fS H 
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I I I > ! 1 I 
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Kns L Un i versit v I . . . ‘ 27 60 87 . 


4 4 0 0 Oj 0’ 0, 0 0 0 0 0 ( 


Statistics of 1893^04. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF THE BLACKS,' 

It hardly seems fitting for you to associate my history and thought with those of 
Alexander Hamilton, one of the great men not born to die. And yet it may not 
Beem iminodost in mo to suggest that the groat and lowly, tbo rich and poor, the 
white and black, tbo ox-master and the ex-slave, luivo this in conimon, that each in 
bis own way, and in his own generation, can put forth his highest efforts to serve 
humanity ui the way that our country most noods service; in this all of ns can bo 
0{]ual— in this all can bo great. If any of you have the faintest idea that I have 
come here in the capacity of an instructor along any line of education I wish you to 
part with such an impression at once. My history and opportunity have not fitted 
me to be your teadier; tlio most that I can do is to give you a few facts out of my 
humble experience and leave, you to draw^^ your o\\u conclusions. 

I was born a slave on a plantation in Virginia, in 1857 or 1858, I think. My first 
memory of life is that of a one-room log cabin with a dirt floor and a hole in the 
center that served as a winter Lome for sweet potatoes, and, wrapped in a few rags 
on this dirt floor I spent my nights, and, clad in a single garment, about the planta- 
tion 1 often spent my days. Tbo morning of freedom came, and though a child, I 
recall vividly my appearance with that of forty or fifty slaves before the veranda of 
the big house’’ to hear read the documents that made us men instead of property. 
With the long iirayed for freedom in actual ])os.session, each started out into the 
world to find new friends and new homes. My mother decided to locate in West 
Virginia, and after many days and nights of weary travel wo found ourselves among 
the salt furnaces and coal mines of AVest Virginia. Soon after reaching W’^est Vir- 
ginia 1 began work in tlio coal mines for the sui>port of my mother. 

While doing thi.s I heard in some way, I do not now remember how, of General 
Armstrong’s school at Hampton, Va. I lioard at the same time, which impresscHl mo 
most, that it was a school wbero a ]) 0 or hoy could work for his education, so far as 
his board was concerned. As soon as 1 heard of Hampton I made up my mind tJiat 
in some way I was going to find my way to that institution. I began at once to save 
every nickel I could get hold of. At Iciigili, 'witli my own savings and a little help 
from iny brother and mother, I started for Hampton, although at the time I hardly 
knew where Hampton was or how much it would cost to roacli the school. After 
walking a portion of the distance, traveling in a stage coach and cars the remainder 
of the journey, I at length found myself in the city of Richmond, Va. 1 also found 
mysiilf without money, iVicuds, or a place to stay all night. The last cent of my 
money had been expended. After walking about the city till midnight, and growing 
almost discouraged and quite exhausted, 1 crept under a sidewalk {iiul slept all that 
night. The next morning, as good luck would luive it, I found myself near a ship 
that was iiulcading pig iron. I applied to the captain for work, and he gave it, and 
I worked on this ship by day and slept under the sidewalk by iiightj till 1 had 
earned money enough to continue my w'ay to Hampton, -where I soon arrived with a 
surplus of 50 cents in my pocket. 

I at once found General Armstrong, and told him what 1 had come for, and what 
rny condition was. In his great hearty way ho said that if 1 wan worth anything 
ho -would give mo a chance to work my way through that institution. At Hampton 
I found buildings, instructors, industries i)rovidcd by the generous; in other words, 
the chance to work for my education. While at Hampton I resolved, if God permitted 
mo to finish the course of study, I would enter the far South, the black belt of tbe 
Gulf States, and give my life in providing as best I could the same kind of chance for 
self-help for the youth of my race that 1 found ready for mo Avlien I went to Hanij)- 
ton, and so in 1881 I left Hampton and went to Tnskegee and started tlie Normal 
and Industrial Institute in a small church and shanty, with 1 teacher and 30 students. 

Since then the jnstitution of Tnskegee has grown till we have connected with the 
institution 69 instructors and 800 young men and women, representing 19 States; 
and, if I add the families of our instructors, wo have on ojir grounds constantly a 
population of about 1,000 souls. The students are about eciually divided between 
the sexes, and their average is IS.J years. In plaunin^^ the course of training at Tus- 
kegeo we have steadily tried to keep in view our condition and onr needs rather than 
pattern our course of study directly after that of a people whoso opportunities of 
civilization have been far dilferen t and far superior to ours. From the first, Industrial 
or hand training has been made a special feature of our -W'ork. 

This industrial training, combined with the mental and religious, to my mind has 
several emphatic advantages. At first few of the young men and women who came 
to us -would be able to remain in school during the nine months and pay in cash the 
$8 per month charged for board. Through our industries wo give them the chance 


*Aii address delivered by Booker T. Washington, prlnelpnl of tbo Tuskegeo (Ala.) Normal and 
Industrial Institute, at the dinner in honor of Alexander Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y., January, 180S. 
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of working? out a i^ortioii of tlieir board and tbe remainder they pay in cash. We 
find l>y experience that this institution can furnish labor tliat has economic value to 

the institution and gives tlio student a cliauco to learn something from the labor 

witliin itself. For instance, we cultivate by tbe labor of our students this year about 
600 acres of land. This land iS not only cultivated in a way to bring in return to our 
boarding cMwrtment, but tlie farm, including stock raising, dairying, fruit growing, 
etc. is a constant object lesson for our students and tbe x'oople in that section 

of the South. A three-story brick building is now going np, and the bricks for this 
building are manufactured at our brick yard by students, whore we have made 
1 500,000 brick this season. Tho brick niasoni^, plastering, sawing, sawing of lum- 
ber carpenters’ w^ork, painting, tinsmi thing, in fact everything connected with tho 
erection of this building is for iiernianent use, and tho students have the knowledge 
of tho trades entering into tho erection of such a building. While tho young men 
do this, tho girls to a largo (ixtent make, mend and laundry their clothing, and in 
that way are taught these industries. 

Kow, this work is not carried on in a miscellaneous or irregular manner. At tho 
head of each industrial department we liavo a competent instructor, so that the stu- 
dent is not only learning tlio practical work but is taught as well tho underlying 
principles of each industry. When tho student is through with brick masonry ho 
not only understands the "trade iii a practical way, but also mechanical and archi- 
ti cturai drawing to such an extent that ho can become a leader in this industry. 
All through tho classroom work is dovetailed in the industrial — tho chemistry teach- 
ing made to tell on tho farm and cooking, tho mathematics in the carpentry dejiart- 
ment, tho physics in tho blacksmishing and foundrying. Aside from tho advantage 
montioued, I ho industrial training gives to our students resj^ect and love for labor — 
helps them to get lid of the idea so long prevalent in the South that labor with tho 
hands is r:ithcr degrading, and this feeling as to labor being degrading is not, I 
might add, altogether original Avith tho black man of tho South. The fact that a 
man goes into tho Avorld conscious of the fact tliat ho has witliin liim tho x)ower to 
create a wagon or a house gives him a certain moral backbone and indopondeuco in 
the world that he Avould not possess Avithout it. 

AVhile friends of tho North and olseAvhero haA^e given us money to pay our teachers 
and to buy material Avhicli avo could not produce, still very largely by tbo labor of 
the students, in tho Avay I have attempted to descriho, avo have built uj) Avithin 
about fourteen years a property that is now valued at $225,000; 37 buildings, count- 
ing large and small, located on our 1,400 acres of land, all except three of which are 
the ])r()dnct of student labor. Tho annual expense of carrying on this work is now 
about $70,000 a year. The Avholo jmoporty is deeded to an undenominational board 
of tni.st( es, Avlio have control of tho institution. There is no mortgage on any of 
the property. Our great(‘st need is for mom^y to pay for teaching. 

What is the object of all this f In cv<u'ytning done in literary, religious, or indus- 
trial training the question ki'pt constantly before all is that the institution exists for 
tl)(3 ]nirpo80 of training a certain number of picked leaders who Avill go out and 
reach in an effective manner masses by Avhoni are surrounded. It is not a prac- 
tical nor desirable tiling for the North to educate all tho negroes in the South, hut 
it is a jicrfeetly i^raetical and possible thing for tho North to help tho South edu- 
cate the leaders, Avho in turn Avill go out aud reacli tho masses and shoAv^ them how 
to lift (hemsclves up. In discussing this subject it is to ho homo in mind that 85 jier 
cent of tho colored x>cople South live practically in tho country districts, Avhoro tliey 
are difficult to roach except by special oftbrt. In some of the counties in Alabama, 
near 4'nskegee, tho colored outnumber tlio Avhites four and live to one. 

In an indnstri.il sense, Avhat is the condition of these masses? Tho first year our 
peojilo received thoir freedom they had nothing on which to live Avhilo they grow 
th('ir first cotton Crop; funds for the first crop w^oro supplied by tho storekeei>cr or 
lornior master, a delit Avas created; to secure tho indebtedness a lien Avas given on 
the cotton crop. In this Avay we got started in the South Avhat is known as the 
mortgage or croj) lieu system — a system that has ])ro\'^od a ciirvSe to the black and 
whiter man over since it was instituted. By this system the farmer is cliarged a rate 
of interest that ranges from 15 to 40 per cent. By this system you will usually find 
three-fourths of the pohplo mortgage their orojjs from year to year, as many deeply 
111 (U^bt and living in ono-rooined, cabins on rented land. By this system debts and 
extravagances are encouraged, and tho land is iinpoAnuislmd and v^alucs fall. 

Iho schools ill the country districts rarely last over three aud one-half months in 
the year, and are nsuallj" taught in a church or a Avrcck of a log cabin or under a 
urnsh arbor. My information is that each child outitlod to attend the xmblic schools 
Aar .1 each year betw4‘eu $18 and $20. Ju Alabama 

bnf child has spent on him this year about 71 cents, and the white children 

*? • cents more. Thus far in my remarks I have been performing a rather 
stating conditions Avithont suggesting a remedy. What is the 
i * dy for the state of things I have attemxitcd to describe? 
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If the cotorecf people got any good oat of slavery it was the hahit of vrork. In 
this resx^act the masses of the colored people are dih'ereni from most races among 
whom missionary effort is madO; in that the negro as a race wdrks. Yoa will not 
find anything like that high tension of activity that is maintained herej still the 
negro works, whether the call for labor cornea from the rice swamps of Ae Carolinas, 
the cotton plantations of Alabama, or the sugar cane bottoms of ifelsnisiana, the 
negro is ready to answer it— yes, toil is the badge of all his tribe, thongn he may do 
his work in tlio most shiftless and costly manner, still with liim it is labor. I know 
you will find a class around railroad stations and comers of streets that loaf, just as 
you will find among my people, and we have got some black sheep in our fiock, as 
there are in all tlocks, hut the masses in their humble way are industrious. 

Tbe trouble centers hero: Through the operations of the mortgage system, high 
rents, the allurements of cheap jewelry and bad whisky, and the gewgaws of life, 
the negro is deprived of the results of his labor. Unused to Belf-governmont, 
iimised to the responsibility of coutrolling our own earnings or expenditures, or 
ov(?n oiirown children, it could not bo expected that wo could take care of ourselves 
in all respects for several generations. Tbe great need of the negro to«day is iiitel- 
li<£eut, unselfish leadership in his educational and industrial life. 

Let me illustrate, and this is no fancy sketch : Ten years ago a young man horn in 
slavery found his way to the Tuskegee school. By small cash payments and work 
on the farm he finished the course with a good English education and a practical 
and theoretical knowledge of farming, lleturning to liis country homo where five- 
sixths of the citizens were black, he still found them mortgaging tlieir crops, living 
on rented land from hand to mouth, and deeply in debt. School had never lasted 
longer than three months, and was taught in a Avreek of a log cabin by an inferior 
teacher. Finding this condition of things, tbo young man to whom I have referred 
took the three mo-htha public school as a starting point. Soon ho organized the older 
people into a club that came together every week. In thes^j meetings the young 
man instructed as to the value of owning a homo, the evils of mortgaging, and the 
importance of educating their children. He taught them how to save money, how 
to sacrifice — to live on bread and potatoes until they could get out of debt, begin 
buying a home, and stop mortgagiDg. Through the lessons and influence of those 
nnjctings, the first year of this 3 oung man's work these people built up by their 
contributions in money and labor a nice frame schoolhouse that replaced the wreck 
of a log cabin. The next year this work was continued and those people, out of 
their own pockets, added tAvo months to the original three mpiiths' school term. 
Month by month has been added to the school term till it now lasts se\"en mouths 
every year. Already fourteen families Avithin a radius t>f 10 miles liaA’e bought and 
are buying homes, a large proportion have ceased to mortgage their crops and are 
raising tludr oAvm food sux)plie 3 . In the midst of all Avas the young man educated 
at Tii^egce, with a modvl cottage and a model farm that served as an example and 
center of light for the wliolo communitj-. 

My friends, I Avish j'ou could have gone with luc some days ago to this community 
and have seen the complete revolution that has been Avrought in their industrial, 
educational, and religious life by the Avork of this one teacher, and I wish you could 
hav^e looketi with me into their faces and seen them beaming Avith hox>e and delight, 
I wish you could have gone Avith me into their cottages, containing now tAvo and 
three rooms, through their farms, into their church duel Sunday school. Bear in 
mind that not a dollar was given these people from the outside AAdth Avhicli to make 
any of these changes; they .all came about hy reason of the fact that they had this 
leader, this guide, this Christian, to show them how to utilize the results of their 
OAvn labor, to shoAv them howto take the money that had hitherto been scattered 
to the wind in mortgaging, high rents, cheap jewelry and whisky, and to concen- 
trate in the direction of tlieir own uplifting. My jieople do not need or ask for 
charity to be scattered among them; it is very seldom you ever sec a black band in 
any part of this country reached forth for alms. It is not for alms avc ask, hut for 
leaders who Avill lead and guide and stimulate our people till they can get ii]>ou their 
own feet. WhercA^er they have been given a leader, somothiiig of the kind 1 have 
described, I have neA er yet seen a change fail to take place, even in the darkest 
community. 

In our attempt to eloA-ate the South one other thing must bo Immo in mind. I do 
not know how you find it here, but in Alabama atc find it a pretty hard thing to 
make a good Christian of a hungi’y man. I think I have learned that we might as 
well settle down to the uncompromising fact that our people will grow in proportion 
as Ave teach them that the Ava^^ to have tbe most of Jesus, and in a permanent Ipna, 
is to mix ^ with their religion some land, cotton, and corpj a house Avith tAvo or 
three I'ooms, and a little bank account ; with these things interwoven with our 
religion there will be a foundation for CTowth on Avhich we can build foar all tltne. 
What 1 have tried to indicate are some of the lessons that we are disseminating into 
every corner of the black belt of the South, through the work of our graduates and 
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througli tbo Tuskegee negro confcrenco, that brings together at Tuskegeo once a 
year of the representatives of the black yeomanry of the South to lay plans, to 
ffot light and cnoouragoment, and thus add the strength of mothers and fathers to 
the strength of the schoolroom and i>ulpit. More than anything else Tnskogee is a 
great college settlement dropiied into the midst of a mass of ignorance that is grad- 
ually hut slowly leavening tho whole lump. 

Of this you can he sure that it matters not what is said tho black man is doing or 
is not doing, regardless of entanglements or discouragements, the rank and tile of 
my race is now giving itself to tho acquiiing of education, character, and i)roporty 
in a way that it has Jiovor done since the dawn of our frc(‘dom. The chance tliat 
wo ask 13 , h}?^ your help and cncourageiiKuit, to be jiennitted to move ou imhiiidered 
and unfettered for a few more years, and with this chance, if the Bible is right and 
God is true, there is no i)owcr that can permanently stay oiir progress. Neitlier 
hero nor in any part of the world do pco]>le come into close relations with a race 
that is to a largo extent empty handed and cmiity h(?aded. One race gets close to 
another in xirojiortion as they arc drawn in commerce, in jiroportion as the one gets 
hold of something that tho other wuints or respects — commerce, w'O must acknowl- 
edge, in the light of history, is tho great forerunner of civilization and peace. 

Whatever friction exists hctw'cen tlio black man and white man in tho Houtli will 
disajijicar in proportion ns the black man. by reason of bis intelligence and skill, can 
m ate Roinctliing that tbo white man w'an Is or respects ; can make something, instead 
of all the dependence being on the other side. Despit(‘ all her faults, wiien it comes 
to business pnr<^ and simphx the South presents an opportunity to the negro for busi- 
ness that no other section of tho country does. The negro can sooner conquer South- 
ern pi(‘Jndice in the civilized world than learn to com]>eto Avith the North in the 
business Avorld. In field, in factory, in the markets, the South presents a better 
op]»ortnnity for the negro to earn a living than is found in tho North. A young man 
('dueated in head, hand, and heart, goes out and starts a brickyard, a blacksmith shop, 
a. wagon shop, or an imUistry by which tliat black boy produces something in tho 
community that makes tlie white man dependent on the black man for something — 
produces something i.liat interlocks, knits tho commercial relations of the races 
togtdher, to (lie extent that a black man gets a mortgage on a white man’s house 
that he can foreclose jit Avill; w’ell, the white man Avon’t drive tho negro awuiy from 
tlio polJ.s Avhen Ik’s sees him going up io A'ote. There are reports to the effect that in 
some secdioiis the black man has difficulty in voting and liaAing counted the little 
white ballot Avliich he has the privilege of depositing about twice in two years, but 
there is a little green ballot that ho can vote through the teller’s window' three hun- 
dnal and thirtcu'ii days in ev(‘ry year, and no one will tliroAv it out or refuse to count 
it. Tho man that has the ]»roperty, tlie intelligence, the character, is the one that is 
going to have the largest share in controlling the Government, Avhether he is Avhitc 
or black, or Avlietlnu’ in Ibo North or South. 

It is important that all tho priA'ileges of the la\A' be ours. It is vastly more 
important that Ave be prejiurcd for the exorcise of these privileges. Says the great 
teacher: will draw all men unto me.” How? Not by force, not by law, not by 

superficial glitter. FolloAving in the tracks of tho lowdy Nazarine, Ave shall con- 
tinue to Avork and Avait, till by tho exi'rcise of tbo bigber virtues, by the products 
of our brain ami hands, Ave make ourselves so A’aluable, so attraetiA'o to the American 


nation, that iiiste.a<l of reiielliiig avo shall tlraw' men to us because of our intrinsic 
Avortli, It Avill be needless to pass a iaw”^ to com])el men to eome into contact w ith .i 
negro Avho is educated and has $200,000 to lend. In some respects you already 
acknowledge that as a race avc are more powerful, IniA’o a greater poAver of attraction, 
Uiaii your race. It takes 100 ]»er cent of Anglo- tsax on blood to make a white Ameri- 
ciiii. The minute that it is pn>ved that a man possesses one one hundredth i>art 
negro blood in his veins it makes liim a black man; he falls to our side; aa^* claim 
him. Tho Off j>er cent of white blood counts for iiotliing Avhen AA^cigbed besidt; 1 per 
cent of negro blood. 

None of us Avill deny that immediately after freedom avc made serious mistakes. 
Ue b(!gau at the top. Wo made those mistakes, not bceause w'c Avere black people, 
blit becjuise avc Averc ignorant and inexperienced jicople. Wo have sjieut time and 
money attempting to go to Gongress and 8tate legislatures that could liaA'o better 
in becoming the leading real estate dealer or carpenter inour oavu county. 
>Ve have R]»eut time and money in making political stump speeches and in atteiidiug 
political coiiAH* lit ions that could bettor liaAm be<*n spent in starling a dairy farm or 
truck garden and thus have laid a material foundation, on Avbich avi‘ could have stood 
our rights. When a man eats auotlier jierson’s food, Aviairs another's 
Clothes, and Ha^cs in another's house, it is pndtT hard to tell hoAv ho is going to vote 
or Avhether ho votes at all. 

Gentlemen of tho club, tbo practical question that conies homo to you, and to me 
an humble member of an unfortunate race, is, bow eaii Avt^ ludji you in Avorking 
out tho great problem that concerns 10,000,000 of my race, and 00,000,000 of yours. 
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Wo aro here; you rise as rise; you fall as wo fall; we are strong when you are 
strong; you are weak when wo aro weak ; noi)ower can separate our destinies. Tho 
negro can afford to ho wronged in this country; the white man can not afford to 
wrong him. In the South you can help us to jireparo the strong^ Christain, unselfish 
leaders that shall go among tho masses of our people and show them how^ to take 
advantage of tho magnificout opportunities tliat surround them. In the North ;;ymu 
can encourage that education among the masses which shall result in throwing wide 
open the doors of your ofliros, stores, shoj^s, and factories in the way that shall give 
oiir hlack men and women the opportunity to earn a ilollar. " ‘ Let it ho said 

of all })arts of our country that there is no distinction of race or color iu tho oppor- 
tunity to earn an honest living. Throw wide open the doors of industry. AVo aro 
an hiimhlc, ])atient people ; w'o can afford to work and wait. There is plenty of room 
attlictop. Tho workers up in tho atmosphere of goodness, love, patience, forbear- 
ance, forgiveness, and industry are not too many or overcrowded. If others w ould 
ho little, Avc can ho great; if others had, wo can he good; if others try to ])ush us 
down, w^o can help to push tliom up. 

Men ask mo if measures like those enacted in South Carolina do not hurt and dis- 
courage. 1 answer, Nay, nay; South Carolina and no other State can make a law to 
harm the black man in great measiiri}. Men may make laws to hinder and fetter 
tho ballot, hut men can not make laws that will hind or retard the growth of 
manhood : 

T'lecoy locks ancl black complexion 
('an not forfeit l^ai nn^’a <‘,laiin ; 

Skina may diller, but nll'cction 

Dwells in Avhitc and black the sanu). 

If ever there was a people that obeyed tho scriptural injunction, ‘‘If they smite thee 
on one cheek, turn the other also,” that I'.eople has been the American lu'gro. To right 
his wrongs tlic Kussiaii apiieals to dynamite, Americans to rebellion, tho Irishman to 
agitation, the Indian to his tomahawk; Init the negro, tho most iiatient, tho most uure- 
sentful and law abiding, depends for the rightingof his wrongs upon his songs, his 
groans, his midnight praycu's, and an inherent faith in tho jnstico of his cause', and if 
wo judge tho future hy tlio p;ist who may say that tho negro is not right? We went 
into slavery pagans, we came out Christians. We wont into slavery a piece of prop- 
erty, we came out American citizens. AVo went into slavi^ry \vithout a language, wo 
came out si>eaking the proud Anglo-Saxon tongue. AVo went into slavery with the 
slave chains clanking about our waists, we came out with tho American ballot in 
our hands. Progress, progress is the law of nature ; under (h)d it shall ho our eternal 
guiding star. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE NEGRO.' 

That education is the strength of our liojuihlic*-, tln^ source of its ])rospority, the 
chief guarantee of its perpetuity, needs no discussion here. Is i t necf'ssary to defend 
iu this presence tlui x’^^'^^P^^sitioii that higher education, the Avorkof colleges and uni- 
versities, is indispensable to tho existence of any education among any p(*oj)l©t 
What educated nation exists or over has existed upon tho earth without colleges of 
higher learning? Did common schools ever make nii intelligent nation? Did eoin- 
mon schools ever exist in any nation oxceptingas the fruit of liighcr learning? Should 
we evc*r have Jiad our common-school system hiit for our colleges? 

To ask tlieso (luestions is to answer thi'm. Idio intolligcnco of the old tvorld has 
all come down from licr universities. The ])righter civilization of America, with all 
her common-school system, has grown out of Harvanl and Yale, Drown and Columhia, 
and William and Mary, Dartinoiitli and AVilliains, each of which was founded before 
the public school. The collegia is tho fountainhead of all learning, and the only pos- 
sible source of sni)p]y for all secondary and primary schools of instruction. The 
colleges aro more. They aro tho only developers of eornplrde manhood. There can 
he no well-rounded, thoroughly balanced minds, capable of dcalijig with xwinciples, 
measuring forces, comprehending rolati(ms, grasping and luiiidling tho great (jnes- 
tions of imhlic life and human lo.adcrship, without tho hroad (uilture and thorough 
discipline which years of life in college alone can insure. Exceptional eases of 
roinarkahlc genius or of abnormal growth do not vitiate tliis general rule?. It has 
become an axiom iu America, and our 500 colleges have grown out of it. 

Said Dr. Shedd, fifty years ago: “Tho common information of society is nothing 
more nor less than the fine and diffusive radiance of a move substantial and profound 
culture. This light iicnctrating in all directions is like a globe of solid lire. All this 
general aud practical information Avhich distinguishes from a savage (or although 
civilized yet ignorant) state of society — which distinguishes England and the United 
States from Africa and South America — did not grow uj) spontaiuVonsly from tho earth, 

1 An address dehrcTcd before tho Atnerioan Baptist Homo Mission Soeieiy, at Aabury Park, N. J., 
May 20, 1893, by Edward C. Mitchell, D. I)., prosidcut of Leland University, Now Orleans, La. 
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is not tho effect of a colder climate or a harder soil. It has been exhaling for centu- 
ries from colleges and universities — it has been distilling for ages from the alembic 
of tho scholars brain. Tho history of tho last fifty years has been acciiinnlating 
evidences of this great truth, and all nations have been furnishing illustrations of it. 

A now nation has now come upon the stage. Eight millions of people have been 
thrust into tho center of our civilization. They have been endowed with citizenship, 
with all its responsibilities, with all its possibilities for good or evil. They consti- 
tute about ono-eiglitli part of onr body politic. Among them is over one-third of tin 
Haptist denomination of this country. Shall they bo educated / Can we afford to 
leave one stone unturned, one agency uncmplo3'cd, wliicli might lead this mighty 
force out of the slough of ignorance and poverty and vir e np iiit{» tho plane of Chris- 
tian manhood and useful citizenship? There can bo but one answer to this (inestion. 
If wo liavci any love for onr country ; if avo liave any regard for our hretbren in Cdirist 
.Jesus; if wo have any loyalty to our great Haptist brotherhood, wo can not Avith- 
hold any possible faidlity for that self-improvement of w hich, through no fault of 
their oavu, they have for centuries been depriA'ed. 

It goes Avitliout saying in this audieneo that education is what they need — educa- 
tion, moral, intolh'ctnal, ]»li3'sical. I'roA identially the moral education is not Avith- 
out a sul>stantial basis. The spirit of Ood lias not been absent from this people in 
their long night of bondage. With all tlicir ignorances and even superstition at times, 
none can doubt llio genuineness of their lov(^ to the Divine Master; and, to tliisdaj^, 
ridigion among them is a very potent indiKuicc, and is very Avidespread in its exten- 
hiion. From tlio eensiis of 1H90 it apjicars that the proportion of Avhito Bajitist eoin- 
uninicants to the Avliole Avbite population of the South is about 8 ]ier cent (or 1 in 
12), Avbilo the proportion of negro llajitist communicants to the Avbolo negro popu- 
lation is 20 per cent (or I in o). Moreover, the moral and religious training of tho 
negro in the days of slaA’cry Avas bj" no means altogether neglected. They enjo^'cd 
sonic advantages Avhieh have uoaa’ jiasscd aAvaj' from them. A largo proportion of 
lliem not only received a religioiiH training from members of Avbito Christian families, 
hut they were, regular attendants I'.pon w'liito churches, and tlius intelligently taught 
tlic AVord of Clod. Tliat tluyy no longer enter white churches is a thing to ho expected 
under present eircnnistanees : nor <an it be regretted i f only a proper leadership, out 
of tlieniselves, ran Ix^ laised nj) for ibem. It is evident, LowoAcr, that wdiat they 
no<'d in religious things is not so much ibc 8})iritual as the intellectual. It is a better 
mtellig(uiC6 to guide their r(‘ligions proclivities wdiich is the onotbing lacking in 
many localities. 

This brings us to the ([uestion: What should be the iutc*llectual training of this 
pco]>le ? 

n iiegrocs are men and Avomen, nuunbers of the Imniau fainilj’, endowed Avitb 
similar eaiiacities and tendencies Avhieli apiiear in other races, then our ((uestion is 
already answered by Avlint wo said in tlio beginning. If tho experience of five bun- 
dled years lias taught us an}’ Avisdom in regard to the processes of human develoi>- 
niont; if avo, in cniv Amorioaii republic, liaA’o learned anything in the last tAvo cen- 
turit's as to Avhat constituti's education, and Avhat means and appliances are best to 
niake it effective, then here and noAv avo Iiua’c a grand opportunity to employ this 
wisdom for the elevation of anew race. There is nothing for ns to do but to put 
into ojieration tlio same ngmieies hj'- Avbicli avo onrselA os liaA’O been educated, taking 
ailA'antage of all the iinproveinents Avhicli modern science has iiiA'cntcd, or onr past 
inistakos Jiavo suggested. 

fo imagino that the negro can safely do without any of tho institutions or instru- 
nientalities which Avere essential to our oavu mental advanccinent is to assuino tliat 
the negro is superior to tho Avhito man in mental capacity. To depriA'o him of any 
ot these adA’aiitages, Avhieh lie is capable of using, Avonld be to defraud ourselves, as 
a nation and a (ffu istiaii cliundi, of all tlio added power Avbiidi bis doAa^loped manhood 
should bring to ns. It does not seem to bo necessary in this audience to discuss tlie 
proposition that iiitelligcneo is jioAver, and that tho only road to intclligenco is 
througli mental diseiidiiio conducted under moral inlluences. 

What noAV have wo been doing for our brother in black to help him in his life 
struggle? The Avork began somcAvhat as in tho days of our fathers. Tlio John Har- 
Yales of Pilgrim history found their eonuterparts in (Jeiieral 
riske, Dr. Phillips, Seymour Straight, and Holbrook Chamberlain, who founded 
before it Avas po.ssiblo for many to ent<jr upon the college course, but 
wntii a Aviso forecast for the need that Avould CA'entuallv coino and is uoav actually 
iipou ns. 

’ about 1870, the people of tho South organized public schools. In 
.mfYyl tho Southern States the same jiroportionato provision is made for tho negro 
of whites, and this is and must o\’or bo tho main depoiidence of tho elevation 
NnrfT ^Yith all tho honor w^hicli is duo, and Avhich is cheerfully rendered to 

be for the splendid foundations of higher learning, it should not 

^ that more than ton times as much moin'v has been appropriated by the 

toouth lor negro education. 
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It is true that this provision is inadequate for both races. In about one-third of 
the States an average of only fotir months per annum of instruction is given. This 
is not from want of will, but of means. The poverty of the South is yet very great. 
Woof the prosperous North can not understand it. If we did, wo should bettor 
appreciate the pluck and energy and uncomplaining self-sacrifice with which they 
adjust themselves to their now conditions and hear their heavy burdens. President 
Dreher, of Roanoke College, A^irginia, has shown by reliable statistics that with all 
the apx)arent inferiority of the South in her appointments for education, yet in i)ro- 
portion to her means she is doing even more than the North for this x)urpo.sc. 

lint what shall we teach the negro? Shall we give him anything hoyond the three 
R^s? Ry ^^we/^ of course, is meant, ^^we white folks,*' but Southern white folks 
have long ceased to teach th<‘ negro iho common branches at all. This work has all 
been relegated to negro teachers. Let ns lalce for example Mississippi, which, Litli- 
erto, has shared witli Loirsiana the unenviable distinction among States of having 
the greatovst amount of illiteracy. The State superintendent of public instruction, 
Mr. .L R. rreston, wrote for tho*Now York Independent last year, in reply to some 
inquiry : ^^TJiere is not a white teacher in the colored schools of the State,'' and tliis 
is substantially true of every State of the South. Your Northern friend, Avho desires 
to leach the three R’s, might travel from Alason and Dixon's line to the Gulf, and iio 
would find every situation i)reemi'>ted. lie would have to .a<lo])t for himself the 
Shakespearian lamentation, Othello’s occupation’s gon(‘.'’ The only i)laee where 
he would find primary instruction given hy white tca<diers would be in our own so- 
called universities. According to the last report from Washington, the white teachers 
of public schools in Ihe South are in the X)roi)orlion of 1 to every 42 white i)npil8, 
and the colored teachers of 3 to every 51 colored ])iii)ils. The entire publie-school 
system for the negro is carried on hy negro teachers. 

Ami this not only in the lower grades of iustrmdion. Superintendent Preston 
informs ns that in ^lississippi there are over 000 colored teachers who hold lirst-grad<‘ 
certificates.' Now a first-grade certificate, in most States, means that the temdier 
has j)assed an examination in algebra, physics, physiology, clieinistry, geometry, 
Latin, civil government, j)syclio]ogy, pedagogy ; or, in other words, with the (‘xeo])- 
tion of Greek, ho is titted to enter the fri*sliman class in any Soutliern college. And 
Superintendent I’reston says: These teachers are <‘xamined by a wliitt' board. 
They have just the same (piestions that the white teacliers have. I make them out 
and I know. And the board was just to them and gave them all they earned, but it 
is not likely to err on the side of mercy." It is not ]>r()bab]c that any Southern Slate 
is behind Mississippi in the ])roj>ortionate number of its colored teachers. A'irginia 
rei>orts 700, North Carolina 761, Arkansas 500; 'i’(‘xaK has a ditferent method of clas- 
sific.'ition, but reports 1,900 as ^‘higher than third grade.*' As regards tlie kind and 
amount of education which Mississi]>x»i's colored ])e(q)le have received, Superintend- 
ent Preston says: ‘‘The other day 1 Avas conducting an institute AA'hero there were 
19 colored teachers in attendance, and I found that IH of them were college grad- 
uates. I went right over into an adjoining county, and look a white institute. Avitli 
37 in attendance, and found only about one-fourth were college graduates.*' By col- 
lege graduates normal graduatc.s are donbtlc.ss meant, and, in tJie case of colored 
teachers, the normal colleges of our missioiiary schools. 

What, then, 1 again ask, sliall avc teach the negro? 'fhe ansAver sciuns to be as 
plain as the logic of <’oinmou sense can make it. Let us tca<'h Avhat our colleges and 
universities Avero fonndiid to teach. Let us teach the only thing left for ns to teach. 
Lot us teach the only thing that the negro cannot do as avcII for liimself. J>et ns 
teach the thing Avhich the ex])eri(‘nco of all tlie ages and the matured judgment of 
all true educators has decided to be essential for iho full devehjpmeut of manhood. 
Let us teach the negro who ho is and what ho is as (»od made him in his jibysical 
and mental .structure. Let us teach liiin Avliat the Avorld is that God has made for 
him, with all its cdcincnts and poAvers and for<‘os. Let ns t(‘aeh him the history of 
races aiid of rivilizatioius, Avith tlie laws of that i>rogres.s. T^et ns teach him to 
become-mnster of his own tongue by studying its sources in the aueient Avorld and 
in classic litemture, and master of himself by analyzing the structure and workings 
of his own mind. In sliort, let ns give him such glim})Se8 of the whole range of 
science us shall tax his poAvers to the utmost, Avliilo it takes the conceit out of him 
aud brings liim nearer to that supreme discovery of Socrates that lie knows 
nothing." 

As Commissioner Harris has Aveli said : Kducation, intellectual and moral, is the 
only means yet discovered that is always .sure to help })e(q)le to help lljemselves. 
^ * '• It produces that divine discontent which goads on the individual and will 

not lot him rest." 

But has thoiiOgro the capacity for mental training? Is that a question to-day I 
I am almost ashamed to discuss it in this presence, but my apology is that I have 
been requested to do so. It Avill boar examination from any and every point of xTew. 
It is vital to the whole subject before us. If anybody doubts, ho' should inform 
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himself. If anything t» wltli mtollect, it sboitld appear ^rhen the two 

eok>rs or raeeft are feiroaght into contact and competition. The best source of infor- 
mation therefore, is a study of the negro at school. Wo have seen, however, that 
tho common-school teacher is now ruled out of court ns .an interested party. To find 
white teachers we most go to the colleges. I have recently asked presidents of 
fifteen colleges these three questions : (1) Abont what proportion of your pupils are 
full-blooded negroes f (2) What difi'ereuce, if any, have yon perceived in the aver- 
age aT)ility of full-blooded negroes as compared with those of mixed blood ? (.‘1) What 

diirorence, if any, is manifest between your pupils as a whole in intellectual ability 
and those of white schools under similar conditions ? Tho replies to these questions 
are before me. The substance of them is this: Not more than one-fifth of all tho 
pupils are full-blooded negroes. Tho rest arc of all degrees from quadroon to blonde. 
In tbo second place,’ there is no dittereuee of mental ability clearly traceable among 
them ; if there bo any, it is in favor of the full-blooded negro. Thirdly, as eompan'd 
Avhitc pupils, there is no perce})tiblo dilference, when Iheir euviroiimeiits are taken 
into account. Of course, there issomedifficiilfy innicasnrirjgtheforceofcnvironnienfH. 

This consensus of opinion among Southern educators coincides with my own obser- 
vations. Having be<3n a teacher for over thirty years, over tn euty of which wero 
spent in theological schools in tho North and in Kurope, 1 have now spent ten years 
in the Sontl), and in daily contact wdth so-called negro j)npi].s, and I can truly say 
tlial 1 tind no appreciabb' dilVereaicc in original capacity. If they have come from 
ignorant districts and dark surroundingH, their vocabulary is limited, and their first 
exhibitions of intelligence are inferior t«> those wlio come from (uiltivated homes, 
though often their greater eagerness to learn counterbalant es this disability. Wc 
must not, ho\vever, Ive misled by an assumption that the American negro is inendy a 
trans])lauted savage. Two centuries of life in the midst of the foremost civilization 
of the \vorld is a long way from savagery. There were intelligent Christian men 
and w omen in daily contact with tin* American bondsmen ; tlu'y Avero able Christian 
ministers, from Avhose Ups tliey received their doctrine. Though schools W’crc for- 
l>iiblen, tln'ro were loA^ely Christian daughters, Avhito angola, Avho defied ilie law in 
their loving sympathy for <be lowly. Life in many a Southern I’amily Avas an cdiiea- 
lion inferior only to that of their master's chihlren. Only by the intellectual bright- 
n(‘8s of Soutliem people, and tlu3 Christian character Avliich illuminated Southern 
hoiiHJS, can avc account for the mental development of thousands of negroes, as they 
came out of tho Avar too (»hl to c<>me into onr Hchoola, but constituting, nevertheless, 
tli(3 present intlneutial leaders of tho peo]>h‘. 

And it must be in part the memories of tbost* refining iufiuenccs Avhieh aro bloa- 
souiiiig out all over tho South in tho neat, attractive homes which these people are 
biiildiug for them.selves. d'lio Southern in^groes are not all living in one-room 
cahius, of Avhich wo liavo heard mucli rocently. There are better homes than mine 
onned by negroes in New < Orleans. Tln‘r<‘. are plenty of ex-slaA^es in I.onisiana avIio 
aiH' richer than their former niaster.s. There are over 300,000 homes ami farms t)wned 
by U{3gioes in tlie South Avitbout encninbrance. Six years ago Southern negroes 
AV(‘rt3 paying taxes on ne arly .f300,000,(MX). The white Baptists of the South had a 
church property Avorth $1S,(^00,000, the accumulation of two hundred years. Tho 
negro Baptists at the same date (t w'enty-six years out of slavery) bail acquired a 
clnircJi property of over nine millions. There must have been an ante helium civili- 
zation behind all this. 


Said iiOA’. A. l>. Mayo, at the Mohonk Conference in 1890: ‘^It has never been leal- 
i/cd by lb© loyal North Avliat is evident to every intelligent Southern man, Avliat a 
j‘i odigions change ha<l been wrought in this iieopJe during its years of bondage, 
and how, Avitliotit the sebooliug of this era, the subsequent elevation of tbo eiiianci- 
1>:M (ul ftlaA^o to a full American citizenship Avoiihl have ))cen an impossibility. ' 

In tlmt condition he learned tho three great ehmicnts of civilization more speedily 
tliau (hey w ere eA er learned before. Ho learned to Avork, lie acqnirml tho lauguago 
and adopted the religion of tho most progressive <»f peojile.s. Gift©cl with % maiwel- 
ous aptitude for ench scliooliug, he was found in 1865 farther out of the Avoods of 
ba^rbaiism than any other people at tho end of a thousand years." 

scholastic education of tlie negro began in earnest only about twenty years ago, 
18 p) being the date of the comiilete inauguration of the public school system ol tlm 
oouth. This is too short for ns to expect great results, 'the ediicatcil generation 
art' not yet fairly oiit of school, hut- there have already appeared some isolated cases 
wiiit ii allow signs of proruiso. In tho cla.ss of 1888 at Harvard rniAxrsity Avcie tAvo 
|'‘‘gioos, one of Avhom wuis selected by the faculty to r(‘present his class on com- 
Beiiccinout day, as being tho foremost scholar among his 250 classmates : the otluT 
oif V. by tho clas.-?! for the highest honor in their gift by being made their orator 

f- day. Tho circnmstnnco reflects honor not merely on him, but on tlie demo- 
EffJf " our oldest university, W'hieh recognized merit Avitboiit regard to color. 

ol >o‘vV+^ yielded" first honors to a lu'gro. A in gro ]>rofessor of tbe- 

oJ at straight University at Noav Orleans is a graduate of \ crmout University, 
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who afterwards took the prize for traveling scholarship from Yale Theological Som- 
inary, and spent a year in Germany upon it. Professor Bowen, of the Gammon 
Theological Seminary, delivered at the Atlanta Exposition opening an address which 
in classic finish will bear comparison with the best orations of Edward Everett. 
The principal of one of our auxiliaries, Mr. E. N. Smith, a perfect gentleman and 
an excellent teacher, is a full-blooded negro, a graduate from Lincoln University and 
Newton Theological Institution, and pronounced by Dr. Hovey one of the' best 
scholars that have been educated there. 

Said I’resideut Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College (The Independent, Dec. 5, 1895) : 
^^My observation leads mo to believe that the proportion of truly successful men, 
tried by the highest standards of success, among the colored men who study in our 
Northern colleges, is quite as great as is the j)roimrtion of successful men among the 
whites who have the same, or e<iually good, opi>ortunitie8 for ah education.^' 

Wc might multiply examples — they are not necessary. There seems to be nothing 
better established than the essential manhood of the negro. Intelligent men of the 
South do not question it. Their recent cordial response to onr proposal for coopera- 
tion is a good illustration of this. 

There arc two points of importance to Avhich I wish to call your attention before 
leaving this subject — one ridates to the continued use of our colleges in the South 
for giving primary instruction, the other is the relation of industrial training to the 
education of the negro. 

Wo have seen that the public schools of th<‘ South are fairly equal in quality for 
both races, and that negro schools are taught by negro teachers. There is a truth 
beyond that. In the piresent deficiency of jiro vision lor common-school instruction, 
the color(‘d people are ready and Avilling, with proper encouragement, to supplement 
these with schools supported by themselves. There are twelve such institutions 
already established in Louisiana. Now, if this bo so — if the negro, with the helj) 
of the State, is providing his own i)rimary education, and doing it successfully, what 
propriety is there in onr continuing to 1‘urnish college endowments and employ col- 
lege teachers to do i>riinary work? It is a first principle of true heucficoiicii to do 
nothing for any man which he can bo led to do for himself. Certainly we ought not 
in any way by rivalry to discourage the work of self-education. Jt has been well 
said by the Hou. J. L. M. Curry : An educational charity would sadly fail of its pur- 
pose if the least impediment Avere placed in the path of the free school. In so far as 
these institutions not under State control impair the efficiency of or divert attend- 
ance from the public schools, they are mischievous, for tlie great mass of children, 
white and black, must, more iu the future than at i)resent, depend almost (‘xelusively 
upon the State schools for the common branches of education.’^ 

In the United States statistics of 1893 and 1891 it appears that in the 158 private 
schools designed for the secondary and higher education of colored people in the 
South, there Avere 18,595 primary pupils, Avhilo only 13,262 belong to the secondary 
or high-school class, and 9-10 were in collogiato classes. As these schools of higher 
education arc situated for the most part in larger towns and cities, AA'hcre the best 
provision for public schools is usually made, it is fair to presume that those 18,000 
pupils are draAvii from the free schools by the attractive name of '‘college” or “uni- 
versity,” which veils their low grade of standing, and that these learned faculties of 
l,3f20 lArofessors must be largcdy engaged in rmlimcntary instruction. Would it not 
bo far better for these pupils to set before them tlio prize of admission to the college, 
at least as far as tlic normal grade, as a motive for excel lenco in the common schools, 
and Avould it not bo better for the iirofessors to be alloAvod to coufim^ their Avork of 
instruction to those higher branches for wJiich they are specially fitted? 

Of course, the change of policy here recommended would (anisiderably diminish 
the show of numbers in our so-called colleges, but it would greatly improve the efti- 
cieucy and thoroughness of their legitimate AA'ork, and directly help and stimulate the 
ftee schools to better attainment. »Said Commissioner Harris, iu his discussion of 
the education of the negro in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1892: “ It is clear from 
the above consideration that money expended for the secondary and higher educa- 
tion of the negro accomplishes far more for him. It is seed sown wliere it brings 
forth an hundredfold, because each one of the pupils of these higher institutions is 
a center of difi’usiou of superior methods and refining influences among an imitative 
and impressible race. State and national aid, as avcII as private be<]uc8ts, should 
take this direction first. Thcn^ should be no gift or bequest for common or elemen- 
tary instruction. This should be left to tlie common schools, and all outside aid 
should be concentrated on the secondary and higher instruction.” 

There is an important reason for this wise counsed of Dr. Harris Avhich noAv presses 
itself upon our attention. We have reached a crisis in the progress of negro educa- 
tion. The work of the common school now carried on by the people themselves has 
created all over the South a new generation of educated youth, Aviser than their 
parents, Aviser than their ministers, approaching manhood and Avomanhooil, ready 
soon to take control of aftairs and of public seutiment. I'hey already knoAv the 
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difference between learning and ignorance, between religion and superstition. They 
have no knowledge of slavery. They are a new generation of free-born people. 
Their improvement is phenomenal, but no corresponding improvement has come to 
the ministry. That the ministry has greatly improved during this twenty years no 
one who has visited their churches or attended their associations can doubt. (h)n- 
sidcring their advantages, they are a very able body of men. Some of them rank 
among the best preachers of the South. Many of the younger of them have had 
inoro or less training in our colleges. The Richmond, Atlanta, and Gammon theo- 
lo<ncal seminaries have sent out a small quota. But as yet not a thousand in all the 
Soiith have had oven a college education. Nearly the whole educational machiiuTy 
thus far has been occupied in supplying the great deinand for teachers, and the whole 
force of educated taleut has been drawn to the schools. 

Tlio fact mentioned a while since that less than 1,000 in the whole South arc; at 
this moment engaged in collegiate study is to be accounted for not by want of 
capacity for higher studies, hut for want of motive. Education costs them a great 
deal. Nearly every one earns every dollar which lie pays for his learning. With 
most it has been a great struggle to reach the point of normal graduation, and then 
the best salary for teaching at present availalde is open to them. Every iufluenco 
urges them to "stop hero and reap the fruits of their hard-earned attainment. More- 
over, the inllnences around them all tend to discourage higher atlainment. Some 
have brothers and sisters to educate, and must stay at home to earn the money. 
Others have mothers and fathers who arc struggling with pov<*rty and debt, and 
who now claim tlieii* services to help them out. All their neighbors say, ‘‘You 
know enough now, since you have been teaching the whole neighborhood.” To 
hr(‘ak away from all this requires higher incentive and a stronger pressure than 
coiHCS to most of them. Meanwhile, the old people fuid their ministers go on in the 
ruts of ignorance and superstition. Tho uneducated ministers (however good and 
gifted with njitural ability) are nnahlo to keep pace with the young people in intel- 
ligoure or to retain their iiillucnec over them. A breach is growing. A moral drift 
away from religion is beginning to manifest itself. There is danger aliead for which 
noade<iuate i)rovisioii is in sight. AVhat shall that jnovision he? Ministers’ insti- 
tutes? ^i^omo helpful suggestions can he doubtless ma«!e to tho existing ministry by 
their odneated white brethren. But he must have great faith in tho receptive pow- 
ers of tho average negro who suppo8<‘s that a mature man can be transformed from 
ignorance to erudition by a week or ten <lay8 annually of lecturing. Shall wo take 
them into our colleges ? It is too late. They are too old to begin a course of study. 
TIh'v aia; ashamed to oxjm.s(; their ignorance. Many l»avo families. Gladly as wo 
would hel}» them in their conscious need, and deeply as our hearts are stiiTtsl by 
their struggle, the ])rohlem is insoluhlo in that direction. The only hoj^o for a min- 
istry which will really h;ad and properly teach tho next generation of the colored 
rac e is tlirongh the legitimate inctbods of education. 

How shall this bo reached? How shall wc bridge this (diasm l)ctwc<‘n an educated 
pc(qde and an ignor.aut ministry ? To meet this crisis wisd(»m and genoralshii> are 
needful. It is our duty as their friends to ]>oint out the danger and to provide the 
remedy. Tho motive which is lacking should ho somehow supplied. Six hundred 
years ago illiteracy in England well-nigh approached that of the negro American of 
today. It is said that only o of tho twenty-fi\ e h.aroiis who signed tho !Magiia 
Cluirta could write their names. Her Christian philanthropists saw tho evil, and 
e.stablished prizes, denominated bursaries,” “ scdiolarships," and “ fellowships,” to 
stimulate high attainments in study. The accumulation of these prizes by the wise 
iorecast of our English ancestors really constitutes tho basis of the universities of 
Oxford and Camhridge. 

The duty of tho hour for us toward our Southern brethren is not only 1o endow 
the colleges which we have established, but to offer to those who by their own exer- 
tions have attained the rank <if college students a prize Hiillicient to enable and 
stimulate them to go on to the full stature of intellectual manhood. Here is an 
opportunity for tlio use of eoTiso<Tate<l wealth. Who will avail himself of it, as 
Ibaiid has done for the American Missionary Association? 

\\ hat shall wo say, now, about tho relation of industrial training to our jiroblem ? 

training is good and nsoful to some ]>ersons, if th(‘y c an afford time to 
take i t. But ill its application to the negro several facts should he clearly understood : 

1. It appears not to he generally known in tho North that in the South all trades 
and occupations are open to tho negro, and always have' been. Before tho war slaves 
t"ere taught mechanics^ arts, hccunso they thereby hecame more jirohtahle to their 
mastercj. And now every village has its negro nieehanics, who are ]>atronize(l both 
y white and colored employers, and any vrho wish to loam the trade c;in do so. 

Iww to suppose that industrial education can be wisely a]q)li(‘d to tho 

school life. Said tho l^ev. A. D. Mayo, than whom no man in America is 
cioiis^ with the condition and wantsof the South : “Tliero are two spO' 

' ^ ^^^^'Amoricau notions now masquerading under the taking phrase, industrial 
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eclacation t*’ First, that it is possible or desirable to train large bodies of yonth to 
superior indnstri^ skill witboat a l>asis of sound elementary education. You can 
not polisb a brickbat, and you can not make a good workman of a pltmtation negro 
or a white ignoramus until yon first wake up bis niindf and give him the mental 
discipline and knowledge that eamea from a good school; * second, that it 

is possible or desirable to tram masses of American children on the European idea 
that the child will follow the calling of his father. Class education has no place in 
the order of society, and the American people will never accept it in any form. The 
industrial training needed in the South must bo obtained by the establishnicnt of 
special schools of improved housekeeping for girls, \yith mechanical trainimg for 
such boys as desire it. * * And this training should be given impartially to 

both races, without regard to the thousand and one theories of what tho colored man 
can not do.’^ 

3. Industrial training is expeiiaivo of lime and money, a.s compared with its results 
as a civilizer. When you hav(' trained one student you have simply fitted one man 
to earn an ordinary living. When you have given a college education to a man with 
brains you have sent forth an instrumentality that will affect hundreds or thousands, 

kSaid Chauncey M. Depew, in his address at the tenth conveniion of the University 
of Chicago, in April, 1890: acknowledge the position and the nsefulriess of the 

business college, the manual training school, the technological institute, tho scien- 
tihe school, and the schools of mines, medicine, law, and theology. They are of 
iutiiiite importance to the youth who has not the money, the time, or the opportunity 
to secure a liberal education. They are of e(pial beneiit to tlie eollcgo graduate who 
Las had a liberal education in training him for bis solcete«l pursuit, lint tho theo- 
rists, or rather tho practical m(‘Li who are the architects of their own fortunes, and 
who are jiroclaiming on every occasion tliat a liberal education is a waste of time 
for a business man. and that the boy who starts early and is trained only for his 
one pursuit is destined for a larger success, arc doing infinite harm to tho ambitious 
youth of this country. 

*‘Tho college, in its four years of discipline, training, teaching, and development, 
makes the boy the man. His Latin and his (ireok, his rhetoric and his logic, his 
science and his philosophy, his mathematics and his history, have little or nothing to 
do with law or medicine or theology, and still less to do with manufacturing, or min- 
ing, or 8torekee])ing, or stocks, or grain, or provisions. Lut they have given to the 
youth, when lie has graduated, the command of that superb intelligenco with wliich 
God has endowed him, by which, for tho purpose of a living or a fortune, he grasps 
his profession or his business and speedily overtakes the boy who, abandoning 
college opportunities, gave bis narrow life to the naiTowing pursuit of tho one thing 
by whicb be expected to oarii a living. Tho college-bred man has an ecpial opportu- 
nity for bread and butter, but beyond that be becomes a citizen of commanding 
intlucjicc and a leader in eveay community where bo settles.’’ 

4. Industrial training is liable to divert attention from ibo real .aim and end of 
education, wliicli is manbood. Tho young scholar can not serve two masters. It 
requires all tho energy there is in a hoy to ncive him to tlie high rc8olv(^ that in spite 
of all difiicnlties ho will patiently disci])lino himself until ho becomes a man. This 
is Olio reason why our northern colleges, wliieh in many cases began as manual-labor 
schools, have abandoned it. Ought we to insist on “putting a y(»kc uimii the necks’' 
of our brethren iu black ‘‘which neither we nor our fathers were able to bcar?^' 

Finally, experieiieo seems to show that industrial education docs not educa»te, even 
in trades. 

In the report of the Bureau of Education for 1889-9018 a full statistical tabic of 
the lines of busine.ss in which the graduates of 37 colored schools are employed. In 
all these schools industrial instruction is given, sueli as carpentry, tinning, painting, 
whij) m.aking, ])la8tering, shoemaking, tailoring, blacksmitliing, iarming, gardening, 
etc. Out of 1,243 graduates of these schools there are found to be only 12 farmers, 
2 merhaiiics, 1 carjienter. Tho mimes of the universities are Allen (S. C.); Atlanta 
(Oa.) ; Berea (Ky.) ; Central Tennessee (Tciin.) ; Clailin (S. C.) ; Fi.ske (Tenn.) ; Knox- 
ville (Tcnn.) ; Livingstone (N. C.) ; New Orleans (J^a.) ; J^anl Oninn (Tex.) ; Philander 
Smith (Ark.); Roger Williams (Tenn.); Kiist (Miss.); Southern, New Orleans, La.; 
Straight, New Orleans, La.; Tuskegeo (Ala.); Wilberforce (Ohio). 

The employ 111 e-iits of the graduates were : Teachers, (593 ; ministers, 117 ; physicians, 
lawyers, 116; college professors, 27; editors, 5; merchants, 35; farmers, 12; car- 
penter, 1; United States Government seiwico, 36; druggists, 5; dentists, 14; book- 
keepers, 2; printers, 2; mecbanics, 2; butchers, 3; other pursuits, 30. 

The money approjiriated to these schools by the Slater tund from 1884 to 1894 was 
$439,981,78. 
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I. 

DIFFICULTIKS, CO.MPl JCATIONS, AND LIMITATIONS CONNECTED WITH 
Tin: KIHTCATION OF THE NEGKO. 

[lU -T. L. M. t'urr\ . LL. 1 >,. of the Int.'^toes of tlje .folin P. Slater fund.] 

(Uvilization (‘('rtainly, CInistianity probably, has encountered no problem wbieh 
surpasses in inagnitutc or comple.xity the negro prohleni. .For its solution political 
reiiictlies, very drastic, have been tried, but have failed utterly. Educational agen- 
cies have been very bciictieial ns a stimulus to Nolf-goverjimcnt and are increasingly 
hopeful ;uh 1 worthy of wider application, but they do not cure social diseases, moral 
ills. Much has Ix-eu written of evolution of man, of liiiman society, and history 
shows mtirveloiis progress in some races, in some countries, in tho bettering of habits 
and institutions, but this progress is not found, in any ofjiial degree, in the negro 
race in his native laud. What has occurred in tho United States has been from 
external causes. Usually human deveh»pment has come from voluntary energy, from 
self-evolved organi/atious of higher and higher edicieney, from conditions whicli are 
principally tho liaudiwork of man himself. With the negro, whatever progress lias 
marked his life as a race in this country has < om(‘ from witliout. The great ethical 
and ]»olitical rrvolntions of enlightened nations, through tho ctTorts of sncce.ssive 
generations, have not been seen in his history. 

When, on March 1, 1882, our large-heartetl and hroadmiudod founder established 
this trust, ho had a noble end in view. For near thirteen years tho trustees have 
kept the object steadily before them, with varying results. Expectations have not 
ahv ays been realized. If any want of highest success has attended our etforts, this 
U(d an uucoini>aiiioned exx>ericnco. As was to have been foreseen, in working 
out a novel and great ])robleiu, <lil!icultie.s have arisen. Some are iuliercut and per- 
tain to tho ediK'utiou of tho negro, however, and by whomsoever undertaken, and 
some !iro peculiar to the trust. 8omo arc remedial. In this, as, in all other exiieri- 
iMcnts, it is better to ascertain and eomproliend the dituculties so as to ado[»t and 
tidiiist tho jiroper measures for displacing or overcoming them. A gtuioral needs to 


Annovneewent 1o the scritf.v,— Tho Irastee.s of the John F. Slater fnud propose to from tiino 

u> papora that rolato tothe education of the colored race. Thesn ])apera are desi^iued to furnish 
1 normatioi) to those who are eonconiod in Uie administration of schools, and also td tho.se who hy 
stations are called upon to actor advise in rcHpe«*t to the cart' of such in.slitutiou.s. 
clo ‘^^UHtecH believe that tlHM'xporimental period in the edioMtioii of the blacks is drawing to a. 
•IS Y^rtain principles that were doubted thirty years aso no^v a])pcar to 1 h' gcn(n*:illy rt'conni/.i^d 
antrt'ilfb diirty years bettor systems will undoubtodly iwevail, and the aid of tlicscp- 

coliHii^i ^^hyly to be more and more freely bestowed. There will also be abundant room for 
K®^>yrosity oil the part of individuals "and nssoeiutious. it i.s to oucoura^o and assist the 
the thinkers that those papers will ho imbltHlied. 

in utteraneo ol the writorwhose name is attached to it, tho Iraytces disclaiming 

a ICO lUl responsibility for tho stutomout of facta and opinions. 
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know tho strength and character of tho opposing force. A pliysician can not pre- 
scribe intelligently until ho knows tho condition of his patient. 

Tho income of tho fund is limited in amount, and tho lueans of accomplishing 
general object^' of the trust aro indicated in Mr. Slater's letter and conversations 
and by the repeatedly declared policy of tho board— as teacher training and indus- 
trial training. Ho Bpecitied “the training of teachers from among the people re- 
quiring to he taught and tho * encouragement of such institutions as are most ori’ectii- 
ally nsoful in promoting this tr.aining of tt^achors.^ No one, in the least degree 
familiar with the subject, can deny or doubt that tho essential need of tho race is a 
higher and better qualified class of teachers. Tho fund does not establish nor con- 
trol schools, nor apjioint teachers. It cooperates with schools established by States, 
by religious denominatious, and by individuals. Mr. Slater did not ])urposo “to 
bestow charity upon the destitute, to encourage a few exceptional individuals, to 
build churches, schoolhouses, or asylums.” Aided schools may accept money to carry 
out tho specific purposes of tho trust, hut they often have other and prescribed 
objects, and hence what tho trustees seek is naturally, perhaps unavoidably, sub- 
ordinated to what are tho predetermined and iinchangeablo ends of some of these 
schools. 

The most obvious hindrance in the way of tho education of tho negro has so often 
been presented and discussed — his origin, history, environments — that it seems super- 
fluous to treat it anew. His political status, sudden and unparalleled, comxdicated 
by antecedent condition, excited false hopes and encouraged tho notion of reaching 
per saltum, without tho use of the agencies of time, labor, industry, discipliiui, what 
the dominant race had attained after centuries of toil and trial and sacriliec. Edu- 
cation, lU'operly, habits of thrift and self-control, higher achicveiiionts of civiliza- 
tion, are not exteniiiorized nor created by magic or legislation, llohind tho Van- 
casian lie centuries of the educating, uplifting iuHuouco of civilization, of tho 
institutions of family, society, tho churches, the state, and the salutary ellVuds of 
1 eredity. Behind the negro aro centuries of ignorance, barburism, slavery, siixier- 
stition, idolatry, fetichisin, and tho transmissiblo cou8e()iiences of heredity. 

Nothing valuable or permanent in human life has been secured without tho suh- 
stratnm of moral character, of roligioii.s motive, in the individnal, tho family, tho 
community. In this matter the negro sliould bo judged charitably, for his aboriginal 
people were not far removed from the savage state, where they know neither house 
nor homo and had not enjoyed any religious training. Their condition as slaves 
debarred them the advantage of regular, eontinnons, systcnmtic instruction. The 
negro began his lifl' of Iroedom and citizenship with natural weaknesses nncorrectcd, 
with loose notions of piety and morality and with strong racial pecnliaritics and 
proclivities, and has not outgrown tho feeblenesfl of the moral sense which is common 
to all xmmitivc races. One religious organization, which has acted with great lib- 
erality, and generally with great wisdom, in its missionary and educational work 
among the negroes, says: “Of tho X)aganisiu in the South, 1 >r. Bohrends has well 
said that the note of paganism is its separation of worship from virtno, of religion 
from morals. This is tho characteristic fact of tin' religion of tho negro.” The Plan- 
tation Missionary, of this year, a journal edited and X)nl)li8hcd for the improvement 
of tho “black bclt^^ of Alabama, says, “five millions of negroes aro still illiterate, 
and multitudes of them itllo, bestial, and <lcgraded, with slight idt as of ])nrity or 
thrift.” 'Idle discipline of virtue, the incorporation of creed intt> ])er8onal life, is 
largely wanting, and hence physical and hysterical demonstrations, excited sensi- 
bilities, uncontrolled emotions, transient outbursts of ardor, have been confounded 
with tho graces of the spirit and of faith based on knowledge. Contradiction, nega- 
tion, paradox, and eccentricity are characteristics of the ignorant and suimrstitious, 
especially when they concern themselves with religion. 

The economic condition is a most serious drawback to mental and moral progress. 
Want of thrift, of frugality, of foresight, of skill, of right notions of consumption 
and of proper habits of ac^juiring and holding iiroperty, has made tlu* race the vic- 
tim and prey of usurers and extortioners. The negro rarely accumulates, for ho 
does not keep his savings, nor juit them in permanent and secure investments. He 
seems to bo under little stimulus toward social improvement, nr any ambition except 
that of being able to live from day to day. “As to ])overty, 80 x^ev cent of tho wealth 
of tho nation is in the North and only 20 i)or < ent in the South. Of this 20 per cent 
a very small share, indeed, falls to tho seven millions of negroes, who constitute by 
far the poorest element of on r American ijeoplo.” (American Missionary, November, 
1894, p. 890.) ^^AVhile it is true that a limited number of the colored peoido aro becom- 
ing w'ell-to-do, it is also cajually true that the masses of them have made hut little 
advance in acquiring property during their thirty years of freedom. Millions of 
them are yet in real poverty and can do little more than simply maintain physical 
existence.” (Homo Missionary Monthly, August, 1891, p. 318.) No trust worthy state- 
ment of the property held by negroes is possible, because hut few States, in assessing 
property, discriminate between the races. In Occasional Pajiers, No, 4 (see p, 1404) Mr, 
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Gannett, in discussing tho tendency of population toward cities, concludes that 
negro is not fitted, either by nature or education, for those vocations for Iho pursuit 
of which men collect in cities,’' aud that as the inclinations of tho race “tend to 
keep it wedded to tho soil, tho i)rohahilitie8 are that tho great body of the negroes 
will continue to remain aloof from the cities and cultivate tho soil as heretofore.” 
The black farm laborers hire to white proprietors, work for wages or on shares, give 
a lieu on future earnings for food, clothing, shelter, and tho means for cultivation of 
the crops. The meager remainder, if it exist at all, is squandered in neighboring 
stores for whisky, tobacco, aud worthless ‘'goods.” Thus tho negro in hia industrial 
progress is hindered by his rude and primitive methods of farmiug, his wastefulness 
and improvidence. The nianncr of living almost necessarily begets immorality and 
(logTadation. Mr. Washington, in his useful annual conferences, has emphasized 
the need of improved rural abodes and tho fatal consequences of crowding a whole 
family into one room. Tho report already quoted from (Home Monthly, p. 22) says: 
“On the great plantations (and tho statement might bo much further extended) there 
has been hut little progress in thirty years. Tho majority live in one-room cabins, 
tabernacling in them as tenants at will.” The ]>oveity, wretchedness, hopelessness 
of tlio present life arc soniotimes in pitiable contrast to the freedom from care aud 
anxiety, the cheerfulness and frorK!8ouieness, of aute-belluiu days. 

Tho average status of tho negro is much misunderstood by some persons. The 
iiiciirablo tendency of opinion seems to be to exaggerated optimism or pessimism, to 
eager expectancy of impossible results or dtstrust or incredulity as to future prog- 
ress. It is not easy to form an accurate judgment of a country, or of its popula- 
tion, or to generalize logically, from a Pullman car window, or from siiatclics of 
coiivcrHatioii with a porter or waiter, or from tho testimony of one race only, or 
from exceptional oases like Bruce, Price, Douglass, Washington, Kevels, Payne, Sim- 
mons, etc. Individual cases do not demonstrate a general or permanent widening of 
range', of mental ])08sibilitic8. Thirty years may test and develop instances of per- 
sonal 8uc(;es8, of individual manhood, but are too short a time to bring a servile race, 
as a whole, up to ecinality with a race A\hich is the heir of centuries of civilization, 
Avith its uplifting results and accessories. It should bo {cheerfully conceded that 
some negroes have displayed abilities of a high order and have succeeded in official 
and lArolessional life, iii pulpit an<l literature, 'i'ho fewness gives coiispicnousness, 
hut (hx's not justify an a priori assumption adverse to future capability of tho race. 
Practically, no negro horn since 1800 was ever a slave. More than a generation has 
passed since slavery ceased in the United States. Despite some formidable obsta- 
<'les, the negroes have been favored beyond any other race known in tho history of 
mankind. Preodom, citizenship, suffrage, <ivil and political rights, educational 
oppurtuiiitics and religious privileges, every jiicthod aud function of civilization, 
have hecu secured and fostered by Federal and Stale governments, ecclesiastical 
organizations, munificent individual benefactions, and yet tho results have not been, 
on the Avliole, such as to inspire most sanguiuo expectations, or justify conclusions 
of rapid {levidopment or of racial etpiality. In some localities tln'i'e has been 
degeneracy rather than ascent i»i the scale of manhood, relapse instead of progress. 
I lie uunsual environmeuts should have evolved a liigher and more rajiid degree of 
advancement. Professor Mayo-Smith, who has made an ethnological aud socUriogical 
study of tlu3 divH^rse olomonts of our poinilation, says: “No one can as yet predict 
what position tho black race will ultimately take in the pojmlation of this coiintry.” 
Ho Avoiild be a hold speculator who ventured, from existing facts, to predict Avhat 
would he the outconu^ of our exiieriment AvitU African citizenship aud African 
development. Mr, Bryce, the most philosophical and painstaking of all foreign 
stuaeiits ot our institutions, in tiio last edition of his great Avork, says: “Tlioni is 
no ground for desponcloucy to anyone who remembers how hopeless the extinction of 
8 avery seemed sixty or oven forty years ago, and Avho marks the progress Avhicli tho 
egrocs have made since their sudden liberation. Still less is there reason for iin- 
paiicnce, for questions like this have in some countries of the Old World required 
ages lor their solution, — 4... ^ A 4. 


The problem which confronts tho South is one of the great 
And ”" hjo w'orld, presented hero under a form of peculiar difficulty, 

iwo present differences hetAveen the African and tho European are tho prod- 

r 01 tnOUSailflS of vears. durirnr wlii/di nuA rnnA w'mi! ri.lfro'iiAii'n* i.t 


aud of years, during Avhicli one race Avas advancing in the temperate, 

remaining stationary in tho torrid zone, so centuries may pass before 
he uninif follow-citizens have been duly adjusted.” It Avould 

to the riA illogical to push too far the comparison aud deduce inferences unfair 
the famiw^p 1 * 1 ^ is an interesting coincidence that Japan began her entrance into 
Tlnitod + ^i'^ikzed nations almost contemporaneously with emancipation in tho 
the Mai- ^ Avitnessed the unique reception bv President Buchanan, in 

raniditv White House, of the commissioners from Japan. With a 

nation 7 1 ^ ' d precedent, she has taken her place as an equal aud independent 
Uters demand acknowledgment at tho highest courts, and her min* 

omciaily the equals of their colleagues in every diplomatic corps. By 
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internal deyelopment, without extraneous assistance, Japan lias readied a degree of 
self-reliance, or self-control, of social organization, of respectable civilization, far 
beyond what our African citizens Jiave attained niulor physical, civic, and religious 
conditions l>y no means unfavorable. It is true that Japan for a long time had a 
sejiarate nationality, while the freedmen have been dependent wards, hut the 
Oriental nation, without the great ethical and pervasive and ennobling and energiz- 
ing induoncQ of Christianity (for tlie propagandism of the daring Jesuit mission- 
aries of the sixteouth century has been otiViced) has recorded her ascents by inouu- 
ments of social life and drainatic events in history. Her mental culture and habits 
and marvelous military success are witnesses of her progress and power. We have 
been accustomed to think of the wdiole Orient, that ^Mifty years of Europe w ere 
better than a cycle of Cathaj^^^ but within a quarter of a century Japan has trans- 
formed social usagf3s and manners, arts and manufactures, .')nd in 1889, when wo 
were celebrating the centennial of our Constitution, she adopted a constitution, 
with a limited monarchy and parliamentary institutions. 

IMncli of the aid lavished upon the negro has been mi8a]>p]ied charity and, like 
much other almsgiving, hurtful to the recipient. Northern philanthropy, ‘UlisavS- 
trously kind,'^ has often responded with liberality to .aj>pcals Averse tbim wortbless. 
Vagabond mendicants bave been ]»amj)cred; schools which Avero cstaldished Avithont 
any serious need of them have been helped; public-school systems upon which the 
great mass of children, white and colored, must rely for tlnnr education have been 
underrated and injured, and schools of real merit, and doing good work, which deserve 
confidence and contributions have had assistance legitimately their due di\ cried into 
improper channels. Keluctantly and by constraint of conscience this mattm- is men- 
tioned, and this voice of protest and Avarniiig raised. J)r. A. 1). Mayo, of Boston, an 
astute and thoughtful observer, a fried friend of the black man, an eloquent advo- 
cate of his elevation, who for lifteim years has traversed the South in the interests 
of universal education, than wdiom no one has a better aiujuaintanec with Uie schools 
of that section, bears cogent and trnstworty testimony to which 1 give my emphatic 
endorsement : 

“It is high time that onr heedless, nnoiscriminating, all-out-doors habit of giving 
money and supplies to the great invading army of Southern sidicitors should come 
to au cud. Whatever of good has come from it ivS of tlio same nature as tlio habit of 
miscellaneous almsgiving Avliicli our system of associated cliaritics is civerywliere 
wmrking to break up. It is high time that wo understood that th<3 one agency on 
which tho negroes and nine-tenths of the wdiito peophi in the South must redy for 
eleineutary instruction and training is tho American eommoii school, 'fho attempt 
to educate 2,000,000 colored and 3,000,000 w hite American children in tho Stiuth by 
passing around the hat in the North; sending driblets of money and barrels of sup- 
plies to encourage anybody and everybody to open a little useless pris ate S(diool ; to 
draw on our Protestant Sunday schools in tlio North to build up among these people 
the church parochial system of elementary schools Avhieli the clergy of these churches 
are denouncing — all this and a great deal more that is still going on among us, Avitli, 
of course, the usual exceptions, has had its day and done its w^ork. The only reli.'ihlo 
method of directly helping tho elementary dc))artment of Southern education is that 
our churches and henevolent people put tlieniselve.s in touch with tlie common-scliool 
authorities in all tho dark places, urging even their poorer pco])]e to do more, as they 
can do more, than at present. Tho thous.aiid dollars from Boston that keejis aliA t'. 'a 
little private or dcuomiiuitional school in a Southern neigh horliood, if properly a})i>Iied, 
would give two additional mouths, bolter teaching and bettor liousing to all the 
children, and unite their people as in no other Avay. Let the great Northern schools 
in the South established for the negroes ho reasonably mido wed, and worked in coop- 
eration with the public-school system of the State, with tho idea that in due time 
they will all pass into tho hands "of tho Southern ’peoiile, each dependent on its own 
constituency for its i>orinanent support. I believe in many inatanci s it would be the 
best x^olicy to endow or aid Southern schools that have grow'u ux> at home and have 
established themselves in the confidence of tho iieoxdo. While more money should 
every year be given in tlie North for ^outhciu education, it should not bo scattered 
abroad, but concentrated on strategic iioints for the uplifting of both races. 

After the facts, hard, stubborn, unimxieachable, regretable, which have been given, 
w© may Avell imiuire Avhetlier mucb hasty action has not x>revailed in assigning to 
the negro an educational imsilion, Avhich ancient and modern history docs not war- 
rant. The partition of the continent of Africa by and among Kurojiean nations can 
hardly be ascribed solely to a lust for territorial aggrandizement. Tho energetic 
races of the North begin to realize that the tropical countries — the food and the 
material producing regions of the earth — can not, for all time to come, be left to 
the unprogresaiye, uncivilized colored race, deficient in the qualities necessary to the 
development of the rich resources of the lauds they possess. Tho strong powers seem 
unwilling to tolerate the wasting of the resources of the most fertile regions through 
tho apparent impossibility, by tho race in possession, of acquiring tho qualities of 
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efficiency which exist elsewhere. Tlie experiment of the Congo Free State^ one of the 
richest and most valuable tracts in Africa, established and fostered under propitious 
circumstances by the King of Belgium, seems likely to be a barreu failure and to 
prove that African colonization is not a practicable scheme, without State subvention, 
or the strong, overmastering hand of some superior race. It requires no superior 
insight to discover that human evolution has come from the energy, thrift, discipline, 
social and political efficiency of peoples whose power is not tJie result of varying 
circumstances, of the cosmic order of things which we have no power to control/^* 
The negi'o occupies an incongruous position in our country. Under military 
necessity slaves were emancipated, and all true Americans accept the jubilant 
euloginm of the poet, when he declares our country 

A later K«lou jdanted in wilds, 

With not on im li of oartli witliin its bounds 
But if u slave’s foot press, it sots him free. 


Fartisanship and an altruistic sentiment led to favoritism, to civic equality, and 
to bringing the negroes, for the first time in their history and without any previous 
])rcparation, ‘^iiito the rivalry of life on an equal footing of opportunity.’^ The 
wliolfi country lias sntl'ercd in its material development from the hazardous experi- 
ment. The South, as a constituent portion of the Union, is a diseased limh on the 
body, is largely nncultiwated, neglected, unproductive. Farming, wdth the low 
prices of products, yields little remunerative return on labor or money invested, 
and, except, in narrow localiti<‘H and where ‘‘trucking’’ obtains, is not improving 
agriculturally, or, if so, too sl<n\ ly and hx ally to aw^aki ii any hopes of early or 
great recovery.* Crippled, dishcariencd by the presence of a people not much 
inferior in numbers, of eipial civil rights, and slowly capable of eiiual mental devel- 
opment or of taking on tlio habits of advanced <‘ivilizatiori, the white people of the 
South are dexwived of any eonsiderablo increase of numbers from immigration and 
any largo demand for small freeholds, and are largidy dependent on ignorant, undis- 
ciplined, uninventive, inefficient, unambitious labor. Intercourse lietween the Slavs 
ami the tribes of the L'ral-Altaic stock, fusion of ethnic elements, has not resulted in 
deterioration, hut lias produced an ap])arently homogeneous peojde, possessing a 
common consciousness. That the two divcrsii races now in the South can over per- 
fectly harmonize while occujiying the j^ame territory no one competent to form an 
o])iiiioii believes. Mr. Bryce concludes that the negro will stay socially distinct, aa 
ail alien element, unahsorbed and unahsorbahle. That the presence in the same 
country of two distinctly marked races, having the same rights and privileges, of 
unc()nal caiiacitics of devolojmient — one long hahitated to sei’vitude, dej^rived of all 
power of initiative, of all high ideal, without patriotism beyond a mere weak 
attaclimmit—is a blessing is too absurd a proposition for serious consideration. 
Whether the great resources of the South are not destined, under existing condi- 
tions, to remain only partially developed, and whether agriculture is not doomed to 
haiivuuess of results, are economic and i»olitical questions alien to this discussion. 

As trustees of tlio .slater fund, wo aro confined to the duty of educating tlio lately 
emancipated race. In Occasional Fajicra, No. 3 (see p. UU4), the history of education 
.since ISOO, as derived from the most authentic sources, is presented with care and 
fnlluess, “ The gri^at work of <Mliicating the negroes is carried on mainly by the 
public schools of the Southem States, supported by funds raised by public taxation, 
and managed and eontrollcd by jniblic school officers. Tlie work is too great to be 
attempted by any other agency, unless by the National (Joverument ; the tield is too 
extensive, the officers too numerous, the cost too burdensome.” ( Bureau of Educa- 
tion Report, 1801-92, p. 8(37.) The American Congress refiivsed aid, and upon the 
nn}mvcrished South the burden and the duty were devolved. Kra\'ely and with 
lieroi(i self-saerifice have they sought to fulfill the obligation. 

In tlio distribution of public revenues, in the building of asylums, in provision 
r,?/ BO discrimination lias been made against the colored peojile. 

ihe law of Georgia of October, 1870, t'stablisUing a x>ublic i-u;hool system, exj^ressly 
states tliafe Imth races shall have equal privileges. The school system of Texas, 
oegun under its present form in 187(), iirovides “ absolutely equal iirivileges to both 


^ Siuco tliia 


papfir was prepared, Bishop Tumor, of Ooor^iia, » colore<l preacher of intolli*xonoo .and 


unrPw'Af ^ kttor from Liberia, May 11, IStKV, adx isos the rooiieuing of the Afrioau slave trade 

f A 0 ^“'* result of such onslavouient for a term of years by a oivilizod raco, “ millions and 
rnasminl/i* rmiiiing around in a state of nudity, flu'll tin j?, nooromaiKing, 

wnrlli .. doing everything that God disapproves of, would ho working and bimoftting tho 

(Julv *‘^”‘1 absurd is tlio oonolusion of the editor of the (Gohe qiuarterly Koview 

ncffra wntir a Northern man, that “ nothing but some sort of reenHlaveinent cisn make the 

prisiTiir niust bo reenslaved, or driven from the land.” Could anything bo more snr- 

diMeiiHiAo utterances by a former slave and by an abolitionist, or show more clearly ‘'the 

lately limitations” which environ the task and the duty of “uplifting the 

viauaUon?^ aaaeasment ©f property in Virginia, 1895, shows a decrease of $3,133,:i74 from last years 
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white and colored children.'^ In Florida, under the constitution of 1868 and the law 
of 1877, “both races share equally in the school benelits. Several laws of Arkansas 
provide for a school system of oijual privileges to both races. Under the school sys- 
tem of North Carolina tliore is no discrimination for or against either race. Iho 
school system of Louisiana was fairly started only after the adoption of the consti- 
tution of 1879, and equal privileges are granted to white and colored children. 
Since 1883 equal privileges Jire granted in Kentucky. Tlio school system of West 
Virginia grants equal rights to the two races. The system in Mississippi Avas put in 
operation in 1871 and grants to both races equal ])rivilegc8 and school facilities.^' 
Tho same exact and liberal justice obtains in Virginia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

In 1893-94 there were 2,702,410 negro ehildreii of school age — from 5 to 18 years — 
of whom 52.72 jicr cent, or 1,421,710, Avero enrolled as pui)ils. Excluding Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, tho receipts from State and local taxation for schools in tho 
South were $14,397,569. It should bo borne in mind that there aro fewer taxpayers 
in tho South, ill proportion to population generally and lo school population espe- 
cially, than ill any other part of tho United States. In tho South Central States 
there are only 65.9 adult males to 100 children, Avliilo in tho Western Division there 
aro 156.7. In South Carolina, 37 out of cA^ory 100 aro ot* school age ; in Montana, only 
18 out of 100. Consider also that in tho South a large proiiortion of tho compara- 
tively few adults are negroes Avith a minimum of property. Consider, further, that 
the number of adult males to each 100 children in Noav Hampshire, Massachnsetts, 
and Connecticut is tAvico as great as in North (hirolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississipi>i, In \io\v of such and other c(jually snrpiising fiicts, it is 
a matter of national satisfaction that free educalioii has made such x>rogre88 in tho 
South. (Eurcau of Education Keiiort, 1890-91, pp. 5. 19, 21, i'4.) 

It is lamentable, after all tlio ])rovision wliicli has hoon made, that tho schools aro 
kept open tor such a short period, that so many teachers aro iucompotent, and that 
such asmall])roportion of ])eison8 of school age attend IhcBihools. This does not apply 
solely to tho colored children or to tlie Southern States. For tho Avholo country tho 
average niimhcr of days attended is only 89 for ea('h pujiil, Avhen tho proper school 
year should count about 200. Wliilo tho enrollment and average attondane(3 have 
increased, ‘Svhat tin*. pe{)])lc get on an average is abont one-lialf an elementary edu- 
cation, and no State is now giving an education in all its siihools that is cr(ual to 
seven years per inhal>itant for the rising generation. Some States aro giving less 
than three years of 200 days each." (Annual Statement of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1891, p. 18.) Jt is an obligation of patriotism to support and improve these 
Stutc-maiiaged si hools, l)ccaus(5 they aro among the host tea<*hcrs of tho duties of 
citizenshii) and the most imtent agency for molding and nni lying and binding hete- 
rogeneous elements of nationality into eompactness, nnity, and homogeneity. We 
must keep them etticieiit if avo Avish them to retain x)ul)lic eonlideneo. 

Ill No. 3 of Occasional I'apers (vseo ]»ag(‘ 1379) isditscrilxul what has been undertaken 
and accomplished by different religious denominations. The information Avas fur- 
nished by IhemsclvcH, and lull credit Avas given for their patriotic and (diristian 
work. These schools are of higher grades in name and general purpose and iustriic- 
tiou than the public sc.bools, but unfortunately most oi‘ them aie haiulieapj)ed by 
high-sounding and dceeptiA^o names and imyiossible course \ of study. There aro 25 
nominal “uni vci’sities’’ and “colleges," which embrace ju iniary, secondary, normal, 
and professional grades of instruction. These report, as engaged in “collegiate" 
stJidies, about 1,000 students. The Avork done is in some instances excellent; in 
other cases it is as defective as one could well imagine it to bo. This misfortune is 
not conliiicd to colored schools. The last accessible report from tho Bureau of Edu- 
cation gives 22 schools of theology and 5 each of schools of laAv and of medicine, and 
in the study of law and medicine there has in the last few years been a rapid increase 
of students. 

A noticeable feature of the schools organized by religious associations is tho pro- 
vision made for industrial education. In the special colored scliools established or 
aided by the State of higher order than tho public schools, such as those in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississipyii, and Texas, manual training is recpiired for both sexes. As few 
white schools of the South aro provided with this necessary adjunct of education, it 
would be unjust to criticise too sevt^roly what is being done along industrial lines in 
colored schools. It is rather a matter for rejoicing that tho schools have even been 
started in this most hopeful direction, and especially as tho long-wished-for industrial 
deA'olopment seems to be dawning on the South. Whatever may be our speculative 
opinions as to tho progress and development of which tho nogro may bo ultimately 
capable, there can hardly bo a Avell-groundcd opposition to the opinion that the 
hope for the race in the South is to bo found not so much in tho high courses of uni- 
versity instruction or in schools of technology as in handicraft instruction. • This 
instruction, by whatever name called, encourages us in its results to continued and 
liberal elfort. What such schools as Hampton, the Spelman, Claflin, Tuskegee, Toug- 
aloo, and others have done is tho domoustration of tho feasibility and the value of 
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industrial and mechanical training;. ^ The general instruction heretofore given in the 
schools, it is feared, has been too exclusively intellectual, too little of that kind 
which produces intelligent and skilled workmen, and therefore not thoroughly 
adapted to racial devclojimcnt nor to litting for the practical duties of life. Per- 
haps it has not been philosophical nor practical, hut too cmi)irical and illusory in 
litting a man for the conditions in which ho will bo compelled to earn his livelihood 
and unfold his possibilities.^’ The effort has been to fit an adult's clothing to a child, 
to lake tho highest courses of instruction and apply them to untutored minds. Mis- 
guided statesmanship and ])hilanthropy have op(*ued ‘‘ high schools and universities 
and offered courses in Greek and Latin and Hebrew, in theology aud philosophy, to 
those who need the rudiments of education and instruction in liandi craft. This 
industrial training is a helpful accompaniment to mental training, and both should 
h(^ based on strong moral character. It has been charged that tho negroes have had 
too strong an inclination to hecoino prc'achcrs or teachers, but this may be in j)art 
duo to the fact that their education has been ill adjusted to their needs and surround- 
ings, and that when the pupils leave school they do so without having been prepared 
for the competition which awaits them in the struggle for a higher life. 

Whatever may ho the discouragements and didicultics and however insiifliciont 
may ho the school attenflaiicc, it is a cheering fact that the schools for tho negroes 
do not encounter tho prejudices whicli were too common a few years ago. In fact, 
there may almost ho said to bo coining a time when soon there will he a sustaining 
jmhlic opinion. The struggle of man to throw off fetters aud rise iuto true man- 
hood and save souls from l)ondage is a most instructive and thrilling spectacle, 
awakening sympathetic ( nthusiasm on the ])art of all who love what is noble. 
* * ^ Having gathered testimony from many of tho leading colored schools of 

the South in answer to these direct questions, “Is there any opposition from the 
white race to your work in edneating tho negroesf If so, docs that opposition 
imperil person or property I group it info a ( ondensed statement: 

1 . C OX ( ; K EC J A 'n { ) N A L I STS, 

Storrs School, Atlanta, says : “There is no aggressivcopposition to oiir work among 
the negroes.’' h'isk rniversity, Nashville; “Th<*io is no special manifestation of 
open o])y»o8ition to our work on the ]iait of the white ])eople; indeed, tho better cit- 
izens have a good degree of sympathy with our work and take a genuine pride in tho 
university.” Talladega College, Alabama; “I do not know of any o]>positiou from 
the white race to our work. * ^ * We have more opposition from the very people 

for whom wo ai e especially laboring than from tho other rae<‘.” J^y act of incorpora- 
tion, Feliru.'iry -8, 1880, tho colh^ge may hold, i)urehas(s dis])OSe of, and conv('y jirop- 
erty to such an amount as tho business of tho college requires, and so long as tho 
lu'oporty, real or personal, is used for purposes of Cflneation it is (Exempt from taxa- 
tion of any kind*. Knoxville College: “X(» opposition from the white race disturbs 
us.’^ Loach Institute, Savannah, (Ja. : There seems to be here no aetivt'v opj)osition 
to our work in edneating the negroes.” Straight Lniversity, New Orleans: “There 
is no opposilion from tin'- white race.” Hallard Normal School, Macon, Ca.: “Wo 
meet noAv Avith no oi)])ositiou from the Avhites.” 


‘j. METllODl.sTS, 

From Philander Smith College, Tattle Kock, Ark, : “No opposilion that amounts to 
anything.” Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fla.: “'There is no active oi>nositiou 
from the Avhite racs to our Avork, as far as 1 kuoAA'.” (Tallin University, Orangeburg, 
S. C. ; ** There is no opposition to it ou the part of tho Avhite race.” Central 'fonnes- 
see (;!ollogo, Nashville, Tonn. : “ On the part of the intelligent Avhites there is none; 
on the contrary, they have nearly always spoken avcU of it and seem to rejoice that 
their former si aA’es and tlioir children are being educated. Haviug been hero ov^er 
tAventy-seven years, 1 foci quite safe.” Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., giA^es an 
omphatie negative to both questions. Now Orleans Unhersity; “No ox>positioii 
irom white peoi)lo to our Avork.” 

3. PllESBYTEIllANS. 

From Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C.; “ No opiAosition from tho Avhito race; 
Oil the contrary, very pleasant neighbors.'’ 


tif Tu'skogoo Institute, as tho reproseiitativo of hin raoe. made an address 

raftiT 1 <>t* tho groat Atlanta Exposition whioli olicil<3tl high coiumondatitui from I*rosidont 

* and tlio proas of tho country for its practical wisdom and its broad, (r.itlioliti, aud i)atrlotio 
hv Negro Building, with its intorostliig oxliibits, shows what ]»rogress has been made 

tho years and excites strong liopes for tho future. Tho special work displayed by 

cnooiB of Hampton and Tuskogee received honorable recognition from tl»e jury of awards. 
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4. BAPTISTS. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Tex.: ‘‘Wo have experienced opposition from certain 
classes of white people to the extent of threats and assaults, yet such have come 
from those who were entirely unacquainted with the real w^ork being done, and I 
think that now sentiment is changiug.^^ Poland University, New Orleans, La. : 
“There is not to my knowledge, nor ever has been since I came in 1887, any opposi- 
tion from the Avhito race to our work.” Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, (ia. : “AVo are 
not aware of any oppo.sitiou from the white race to our work.” Shaw University, 
Kaleigli, N. C. : “It gives us plea^iuro to say the feeling for our work among the 
whites seems of the kindest nature and everything is lielpfiil.'^ Bogcr Williams 
University, Nashville, Teim. : “No op])o.sition meets ns from any sources; on tlio 
contrary we arc generally tr<‘ated with entire <‘onrtesy.” 8elma University, Ala- 
bama: “There is no opposition to our work from the white race. So far as 1 know 
they wish us success.” 

^UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Tuskegeo Nonn.al and Industrial Institute, Alabama; “I am glad to state that 
there is practically no opposition on the part of the wliites to our work: on the con- 
trary, there are many evidences of their hearty axiproval.” Hampton Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Virginia: “This school meets no opposition to the Avork from 
the Avhite race, and, Avitli occasional individual exceptions, has never met any, but 
receives for itself aud its graduate teachers a great amount of pra<'tical sympathy, 
and is glad of this aud every opportunity to acknowledge it.” 


COXCLISIONS. 

I. It follows that in addition to thorough and intelligent training in the diKt i- 
plineof character and A irtue, there should be given rigid and continuous attention to 
domestic and social life, to the rclinements and comforts and economics of boim*. 

II. Taught in the economies of wise consumption, the rac(‘ should bo trained to 
acquire habits of thrift, of saving earnings, of avoiding Avasto, of accumulating 
property, of haA'ing a stiike in good goAUTiimcnt, iu progressive civilization. 

III. Besides the rudiments of a good and useful education there is imperative need 
of manual training, of the proper cultivation of those faculties or mental qualities 
of obserA'ation, of aiming at and reaching a successful end, and of such facility and 
skill in tools, iu practical industries, as Avill insure remunerative employment and 
give the poAver Avhicli comes from intelligent Avork, 

IV. Clearer and j aster ideas of education, moral and intellectual, obtained iu 
cleaner homo life and through respected and ca])able teachers iu schools and chnrchcH, 
Ultimate and only sure reliance for the education of the race is to bo found in the 
public schools, organized, controlled, and liberally 8ui>ported by the State. 

V. Between the races occupying the same territory, possessing under the law e^inal 
civil rights and iwivileges, speculative and unattainable stnndards slioidd bo avoided, 
and questions should be met as they arise, not by Utopian and partial solutions, but 
by the imx)artial application of the tests of justice, right, honor, humanity, and 
Christianity. 


II. 


EDUCATION OF THE NEGUOES SINCE 1800. 

[By J. L. M, Carry, LL. T).. Hccrctary of the trn.stoes of tlio John K. Slater fund.] 
INTIiOniJOTlOX. 

The purpose of this paper is to put into permanent form a narrative of what has 
been done at the South for the education of the negro since 1860. The historical and 
statistical details may seem dry aud uniutercHtiug, but Ave ean understand the sig- 
nificauco of this unprecedented edm^atiojial movement only hy a study of its begin- 
nings and of the ditticnltics Avliicli had to ho overcome. The prcsoiit generation, near 
as it is to the genesis of the Avork, < a,u not ax>prcciatc its magnitude, nor the great- 
ness of the victory which has been achieved, Avithout a knowledge of the facts which 
this recital gives in connected order. The knowledge is needful, also, for a compre- 
hension of the future ])OsHiblc Bcox>e and kind of education to ho given to the Afro- 
Anterican race. In the lield of education avc shall be unwise not to reckon Aviihsucb 
forces as custom, physical constitution, heredity, racial characteristics and possibili- 
ties, and not to remember that these and other causes may determine the limitations 
under which we must act. The education of this people has a far-reaching and com- 
plicated connection with their destiny, with our institutions, and x) 088 ibly Avith the 
Dark Continent, Avhich may asenme an importance akin, if not superior, to Avhat it 
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liad centuries ago. The partition 'of its territory^ the international questions whicli 
arc springing up, and the effect of contact with and government hy a superior race, 
must necessarily give au eulianced importance to Africa as a factor in commerce, in 
relations of governments, and in civilization. England will soon have an unbroken 
lino of territorial possessions from Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope. Germany, 
France, Portugal, Italy, Spain, possibly Russia, will soon have such footholds in 
Africa as, whatever else may occur, will tend to the develoi>ment of century-para- 
lyzcd resources. 

AVhat other superior races have done, and are doing, for the govoriunent and 
uplifting of the inferior races, which, from treaty or conquest, have been placed 
under their responsible jurisdiction, may help in the solution of our i>roblera. Italy 
had a grand question in its unification; Prussia a graver one in the nationalization 
of Germany, taxing the statesnianshii> of Stein, JJisrnarck, and their colaborers; 
(Jrqat Rritain, in the administration of her large and widely remote colonial depend- 
encies with their different races; but our problem has peculiar ditUculties which 
have not confronted other governments, and therefore demands the best powers of 
philanthropist, sociologist, and statesman. 

The emorgein e of a nation from barbarism to a general difl'iision of intelligeruai 
and property, to health in the social and civil relations; the development of au 
infcri«)r race into a high degree of enlightenment: the overthrow of customs and 
institutions which, however indefensible, have their scat in tradition and a course 
of long observance; tlu' working out satisfactorily of ]>o]itical, sociological, and 
ethical i)roblcmH — are all necessarily slow', retjuiring ptitient and intelligent study 
of the teachings of history and the careful ajq>licatioii of something more than mere 
ciiii>irical methods. Civilization, freedom, a pure religion, are not the speedy out- 
come of revolutions and cataclysms any more than lias been the structure of the 
oartli. They are the slow evolution of orderly and creative causes, the result of law 
and preordaiac'd principles. 

The educational work described in this pa]>er has been most valuable, but it has 
been so ftir necessarily tentative and local. It has lacked broad and definite general- 
ization, and, in ail its })hases, comprehensive, pliilosophical consideration. An aux- 
iliary to a thorough study and nltimatc better plans, the Slater fund, from time to 
time, will have ])rei)arcd ami luiblished ]>apcrH bearing on dilVerent x>hase8 of the 
negro question. 

J, Tlie history of the negro on this continent is full of pathetic and tragic romance, 
and of startling, unparalleled incident. The seizure in Africa, the forcible abduc- 
tion and cruel cxx>ortaiion, the coercive enslavement, the subjection to environiiients 
wJiicli emasculate a race of all noble aspirations and doom inevitably to hoiielesa 
ignorance and inferiority, living in the midst of enlightenments and noblest civili- 
zation and yet forbidden to enjoy the beneiits of w^liich others were partakers, for 
four years amid battle and yet, for the most part, having no i)ersoual shan* in the 
coutlict, by statute and organic law and law of nations hehl in fetters and inequality, 
and then, in the twinkling of an eye, lifted from bondage to freedom, from slavery 
to citizenship, from dependence on otliers and guardianship to suffrage and eligibility 
to olhee — can be predicatc<l of no other race. Other peoples, after long and weary 
years of discipline and struggle against heaviest odds, have won liberty' and free 
government. This race, almost witliout lifting a hand, unappreciative of the boon 
except in the lowest aspects of it, and unprex>ared for privileges and responsibilities, 
has bet n lifted to a ]jlanc of citizenship and freedom, such as is enjoyed, in an eipial 
degree, by no x>eoplo in the world outside of the United States. 

( oimnon schools in all governments have been a slow growth, reluctantly conceded, 
p’adgingly snpjmrted, and perfected after many experiments and failures and w'ith 
heavy pecuniary cost. AVitliin a few years after oiuaucipatiou, free and universal 
oducatiqu has been provide<l for the negro, without cost to himself, and chiefly by 
the self-imposed taxes of those w ho, a few years before, claimed his labor and time 
without direct wage or pecuniary compensation. 

H. Slavoiy’, recognized by the then international law and the connivance and pat- 
ronage of European sovereigns, existed in all the colonies prior to the Declaration 
01 Independeuce, and W'as reenforced by importation of negroes from Africa. In 
course ol time it was confined to the Southern States, and the negrocH increased in 
nuiuhcrs at a more rapid rate than did the whites, even after the slave trade w'as 
abolished and declared piracy. 

r or a long time there was no general exclusion by law of the slaves from the }>riv 
oges of education. The first iirohibitory and juinitive laws were dirccttnl against 
as ^ assemblages of negroes, and subsccpiently of free negroes and mnlattoes, 
ary. • exciting disc^oiitcnt or insurrection was deprecated and guarded 

g*»inat. Afterwards legislation became more general in the South, prohibiting 
teaching reading and writing. The Nat Turner insurrection in South- 
Perils^^ 1831, awakened the Southern States to a cuiisciousuess of the 

ftiiU ill « Y . environ or destroy them from combinations of excited, inflamed, 

ana ill-advisod negroes. 
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As (locnmeiits and newspapers tending to inflamb discontent and insurrection were 
supposed to liavo beentlie immediate provocation to this conspiracy for murder of 
whites and for freedom of the blacks, iaAvs Avcro ])a8sod against publishing and cir- 
culating su(di documents among the colored iiojiulation, and strengthening the jiro- 
hibitions and penalties against education. 

Severe and general as were these laws they rarely applied, and were seldom, if 
ever, miforced against toaching of individuals or of groups on plantations or at the 
homes of the owners. It was often true that the mistress of a household or her 
children Avonld teach the house servants, and on Sundays include a larger number. 
There AA cre also Sunday schools in Avhich black children Averc tanglit to Toad, notably 
the school in Avhich StoneAvall Jackson Avas a leader. It is pleasant to find recorded 
in the memoir of Dr. Boyce, a trustee of this fund from its origin until his death, 
that as an editor, a^ ])rt*.aclier, and a citizen he was deex>ly interested in the moral 
and religious instruction of the negroes. 

After a most liberal estimate for tlio efforts made to leach the negroes, still the fact 
exists that as a people they Avero wholly uneducated in schools. Slavery doomed 
the millions to ignorance, and in this condition they Avere whoiitho war began. 

III. Almost synchronously Avith the earliest occupation of any imrtiou of the 
8ece<liiig States by tbo Union army efforts Avero begun to give the negroes some 
schooling. In Sex)tember, 18G1, under tbo guns of Fortress Monroe, a school Avas 
opened for tlio ‘‘contrabands of war.” In 18G2 schools Avero extended to Washing- 
ton, Portsmontb, Norfolk, and Newport NeAvs, and afterwards to the Ikirt Koyal 
islands on the coast of Soutli Carolina, to NeAvbcrn and Boaiioke Island in North 
Carolina. Tbo iiroclamation of emancipation, January 1, 18GG, gave freedom to all 
slaves reached by the armies, increased tbo refugees, and awakened a fervor of reli- 
gious and xiliilantIiropi(! enthusiasm for meeting the physical, moral, and intelbictual 
Avants of those suddenly throAAm upon charity. In October, 18GJ, Ceneral Banks, 
thou commanding the Department of th<‘ (Inlf, created commissioners of enrollment, 
who established the lirst i)ub]ic schools for Louisiana. Se\'cii Avere soon in opera- 
tion, Avitli 23 teachers niid an aA^erage attendance of 1,422 scholars. On March 22, 
18G4, he issued General Order No. 38, Avliich eonstitnted a board of education “for 
the rndimental instrnction of the fnuHlraeu ” in the department, so as to “place 
within their reach tin* elcnu'nts of knowlculgc.” 

Tile hoard avus ordered to establish common schools, to employ teachers, to acquire 
school sites, to erect school buildings Avhere no proper or available ones for school 
puriioscs existed, to ])urcliaso and provide necessary hooks, stationery, api»aratus, 
and a Avcll-selccted library, to regulate the course of studies, and “to have the 
authority and perform the same duties that assessors, supervisors, and trustees liad 
in the Northern States in the matter of establishing and conducting common schools.” 
For the perlormauce of the duties enjoined the 1)oard was empowered to “assess 
and levy a school tax ujion real and ])cr8onal ])ro[)erty, including croiis of ])lanta- 
tions.” These taxes Avere to he sufticient to defray expense and cost of cstahlishiug, 
furnishing, and conducting the schools for the period of one ycuir. When tlio tax 
list and schedules should he placed in the hands of the ]»arish iirovost-niarshal he 
was to eoll(‘ct and jiay o\ er AA ilhin thirty days to the school hoard. Hchools jire- 
viously established Avere transferred to this bo.ard; others Avero ojicned, ami in 
Doceniher, 18G4, they reported under their supervision 35 schools, 1G2 teachers, and 
9,571 scholars. Tliis system continued until Deecmher, 1865, Avheu the ])o\vor to levy 
the tax Avas suspended. An oflicial report of later date says: “In this sad juncture 
the freediuen expressed a willingness to endure and even imtitioned for increased 
taxation in order that means for supporting their schools might be obtained.” 

On Decemher 17, 1862, C(d. .John Eaton Avas ordered by (ieneral Grant to assume a 
general siixiervision of freodmeu in the Deiiartment of Tennessee and Arkansas. In 
the early autumn of that year schools had been estahlishod, and they Avero mnltix>lied 
during 1863 and 3864. In the absence of responsibility and suf)ervision tlnwo grew 
up abuses and complaints. By some “parties engaged in the work” of odneation 
“exorbitant charges were made for tuition,” and agents and teachers, “instead of 
making common cause for the good of those they came to benefit, set about detract- 
ing, iierplcxing, and vexing each other.” “Parties ami conflicts had arisen.” 
“Frauds had appeared in not a few instances — evil-minded, irresponsible, or incom- 
petent i)er8on8 imposing nfioii those not prepared to defeat or check them.” “ Bad 
faith to fair promises had deprived the colored people of their just dues.”* 

On Septemlier 26, 1864, the Secretary of War, through Adjutant-General Thomas, 
issued Order No. 28, in Avhich ho said: “To prevent confusion and embarrassment 
the general superintendent of freodmen Avill designate officers, subject to his orders, 
as superintendents of colored schools, through whom ho will arrange the location of 
all schools, teachers, occupation of houses^ and other details pertaining to the educa- 
tion of the freednien.” In accordance Avith this order Colonel Eaton removed his 

*See report of Chaplain 'Warren, 1864, relating to colored schools. 
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lieadquarters from Vicksburg to Memphis. On October 20, 1864, he issued sixteen 
rules and regulations for the guidance of superintendents and teachers of colored 
schools in his supervision. These instructions to subordinates were wise and pro- 
vided for the opening of a sufficient number of schools, for the payment of tuition 
fees from 25 cents to $1.25 per month for each scholar, according to the ability of the 
parents; for the admission free of those who could not ]>ay and the furnishing of 
clothing by the aid of industrial schools, for the governnient of teachers in connec- 
tion with the societies needing them, etc. The industrial schools were schools in 
which sewing was taught, and in which a large quantity of the clothing and mate- 
rial sent from the North was made over or made up for freodmen^s use, and were 
highly useful in promoting industrious habits and in teaching useful arts of house- 
wifery.” The supervisiou under such a competent li(‘ad caused great improvement 
in the work, hut departnumt efforts were hindered by some representatives of the 
benevolent societi(‘8 who did not heartily welcome the more or<ler]y military super- 
vision. An assistant siiperinteiident, March 31, 1865, reports, in and around Vicks- 
burg and Natchez, 30 schools, 60 teachers, and 4,393 i)npils enrolled; in Memphis, 
1,590 pupils, and in the entire sui)ervision, 7,360 in attendance. 

General Eaton submitted a rei^ort of his laborious work, which is full of valuable 
information. Naturally, some abatement must be made from eonclusions which 
were based on th(^ wild statements of excited freediuen, or the false statements of 
interested persons. Instinct of unlettered reason ” caused a hegira of the blacks to 
cam]>8 of the Union army, or within x>rotected territory. Tlie “negro x)opulation 
floated or was kicked about at will.” Strict 8iii)ervieion became urgent to secure 
“contraband information” and service and protect the ignorant, deluded people 
from nn8cruj)ulons harpies. “Mental and moral enlightenment” was to bo striven 
for, even in those troublous times, and it was fortunate that so capable and faithful 
an oflicer as General Eaton was in authority. 

All the operations of the suj)ervi8ors of schools did not give satisfaction, for the 
insfiector of schools in South Carolina and Georgia, on October 13, 1865, says; “The 
bureau does not receive that aid from the Government and Government officials it 
had a right to expect, and really from the course of the military officials in this 
department you might think that th<‘ only enemies to the Government are the agents 
of the bureau.” 

l \ . liy act of (Congress, March 3, 1865, the Ereedmen’s Ibirean was created. The 
8c<)p(K)f its jurisdiction and work exteu<lecl far beyond education. Itembraced aban- 
doiuMl lands and the sui>ply of the m'grnes with food and clothing, and during 1865 
as many as 148,000 were ta.‘ported as re<*eiving rations. The Quartermaster and Com- 
missary Departments were placed at the service of the agents of the bnrean, and, in 
addition to freedom, largesses were lavishly given to “ roach the great and inii)era- 
tive necessities of the situation.” Large and comprehensive jmwers and resources 
were jdac<’d in the haiulH of the bureau, and limitations <d‘ the authority of the Gov- 
ernment were disregard(‘<l in order to iinud th<* gravest prtddem of the cfuitury. 
Millions of recently enslaved negr<»es, homeless, penniless, ignorant, were to bo saved 
from destitution or jierishing, to be ])repared for the sudden boon of politieal equal- 
ity, to be made self-supporting citizens and to juevent their freedom from becoming 
a curse to themselves and their liberators. The commissioner was authorized “to 
seize, hold, use, lease, or sell all bnibliiigs and tenements and any lands ajj^^ertain- 
iug to the same, or otherwisi' formally held, under color of title by the late Confed- 
erate States, and buildings or lands held in trust for the same, and to use the same, 
or appropriaU’i the ])ro(*e<*ds derived then from to the education (»f the freed peojile.” 
He was (uupowered also to “ cooperate w ith ]»rivate benevolent associations in aid of 
the frcedmeii.” 'fhe bureau was atfaclx'ii to the War Dejiartment, and was at first 
limited in duration to one year, but was afterwards prolonged. t!en. O. (>. Howard 
was apxK>inted coininissiouer, with assistants. Ho says ho Avas invested Avith “almost 
unlijtiited authority,” and that the act and orders gave “groat scope ami lil>erty of 
action.’^ “Legislative, ,iudi<*ial, and executive ]>ower8 Avere <'ombined, reaching all 
f] j^Herests of the IVeedmen.” On .Tune 2, 1865, the President ordered all officers of 
Hie United States to turn over to the bureau “all proj>erty, funds, lands, and records 
m anyAvay connected with freedineii and refugees.” This bestowment of despotic 
poAA'er AA^as not considered unwise lu'canso of the x»eculiar exigencies of the times and 
no condition of the freedmeu, Avho, being suddenly emancipated by a dynamic ]>ro- 
ess, Avere without schools, or teachers, or means to X)roeure them. To (irgauizc the 
^ ^'ipenntcndent of schools W'as appointed for each State. Hesides the reg- 
nor+ military authorities aided the bureau. Trans- 
wnu furnished to teacdiors, books, and school furniture, and matorial aid 

engaged in education. 

used his large powers to get into bis custody the funds scat- 
men kands of manj'^ officers, which could be made available for the freed- 

• i?und8 bearing different names were contributed to the work of “colored 

ED 96 .44 
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education.’^ ^ During the war some of the St-ates sent money to officers serving in the 
South to buy substitutes from among the colored peoplo to fill up thoir Cj[uota under 
the draft. A portion of the bounty money thus sent, by an order of General 13. F. 
Butler, August 4, 18G4, was retained in the hands of officers who had been superin- 
tendents of negro affairs, and hy tho President’s order of June 2, 1865, was turned 
over to tho disbursing officers of tho Bureau of Freedmen. After the organization 
of tho bureau, General Howard instructed agents to turn money hold by them over 
to the chief disbursing officer of tho bureau. This was in no sense jiublic money, 
but belonged to individuals enlisted ns contraband recruits to fill the State quotas. 
AVhat was unclaimed of what was held in trust under General Butler’s order was 
used for educational purposes. 

In tho early jiart of 1867 the accounting officers of the Treasury Department ascer- 
tained that numerous frauds were being peri)etrated on colored claimants for boun- 
ties under acts of Congress. Advising with General Howard, tho Treasury officials 
drew a bill which Congress enacted into a law, devolving ux>on the commissioner 
tbe payment of bounties to colored soldiers and sailors. This enlarged responsi- 
bility gave mucli labor io General Howard, in bis already multifarious and difficult 
duties, and made more honorable the acquittal whi<*li bo secured when an official 
investigation was subseciucnlly ordered nxion bis administration of the aflairsof the 
bureau. 

Tho act of Congress of July 16, 1866, gave a local fund, which was cxx)eiided in 
tho district in which it accrued, and besides there were general approxu-iations for 
the su]>port of tho bureau, which were in X)art available for schools. 

Mr. Ingle, writing of school afiairs in the District in 1867 and 1868, says: 

‘Klreat aid was given at this period by the Frecdineii’s Bureau, which, not limit- 
ing its assistance to schools for primary jiistriiction, did much toward establishing 
Howard University, in which no distinction was made on account of race, color, or 
sex, though it had originally been intended for tho education of negro men alone.” 

•Tho monograph of Edward Ingle on *‘The negro in the District of Columbia,” 
one of the valuable Johns Ilojddus University studies, gives such a full and easily 
accossihlo account of the education of the negroes in the l>istrict, that it is needless 
to enlarge tho pages of this i)aper by a rc]>ctition of what bo has so satisfactorily done. 

The bureau found many schools in localities which had been within the lines of tho 
Union armies, and these, with tho others established by its agency, were placed 
under more systematic sux)erYision. In some States scl)ools were carried on entirely 
by aid of tlio funds of the bureau, but it had the coojuTation and assistance of vari- 
ous religious and bciievolcut societies. On July 1, 1866, Mr. jMvord, insj>ector of 
schools and finances, reported 975 schools in 15 .States aud Ihc District, 1,405 teachers, 
and 90,778 scholars. Ho mentioned as worthy of noic a (diaiigo of sentiment among 
better classes in regard to freedinen’s schools, and that the schools were steadily 
gaining in numbers, attainments, and general inlliicnce. On January 17, 1867, Gen- 
eral Howard reports to tlio 8et:rotary of War $115,261. .56 as used for schools, and tho 
Quartermaster’s Department as still rendering valuable help. Education ^^was 
carried on vigorously during the year,” a bettter feeling i)revailiug, and 150,000 
freedmen and children ‘ occupied carm stly in tho study of books.” The taxes, which 
had been levied for schools in Tiouisiana, under tlio juliiiinistration of T. W. Conway, 
had been discontinued, but $500,000 were asked for schools and asylums. In 1867 
the Government appointed Generals ISteedman and Fullerton as in.pectors, and from 
General HoAvard's vehement rojily to their report — which the War DopartinenUleclines 
to jiermit an inspection of — it ajipears that Iheir criticisms were decidedly unfavor- 
able. Civilians in tho bureau Avere now displaced by army officers. In July, 1869, 
Mr. Alvord mentions decided jirogress in educational returiiH, increasing thirst for 
knowledge, greater public faA^or, and the establishment of 39 training schools for 
teachers, with 3,377 pupils. Four mouths later General Howard says, “ hostility to 
schools and teachers has in great measure ceased.” He rei>orted the cost of the 
bureau at $13,029,816, and earnestly recommended 'Ubo national legislature” to 
establish a general system of free schools, “furnishing to all cliildreu of a suitable 
age such instruction in the rudiments of learning as would fit them to discharge 
intelligently the duties of free American citizens.” Solicitor Whiting had previously 
recommended that the head of tho Freedmon’s Bureau should be a Cabinet officer, 
but this was not granted, and the bureau was finally di8(5ontiiumd, its affairs being 
transferred to tho War Department by act of Congress, June 10, 1872. It is api>arent 
from the rei)ort8 of Sprague, assistant commissioner in Florida, and of Alvord ia 
1867 and 1870, that the agents of the bureau sometimes used their official position 
and influence for organizing the freedmen for party politics and to control electious. 
A full history of tho Freedmen^s Bureau would furnish an interesting chapter in 
negro education, but a report from Inspector Shriver, on October 3, 1873, says the 
department has “no means of verifying the amount of retained bounty fund;” and. 


‘ Soo Spec. Ed. Kep., District of Columbia, p. 250. 
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TiAf'fimber L 1873, the depattment coinplaiiis of the incomplete and disordered 
condition of the records of the late bureau.” (See Ex. Doc. No. 10, Forty-third Con- 
cress first session, and Hoiiso Mis. Doc. No. 87, Forty-second Congress, third session.) 
^ That no injustice may he done to anyone, the answer of the Record and Fonsion 
Office War t)cpartment,” May 21, 1894, to my application for statistics drawn from 
the records, is embodied in this paper. So far as the writer has been able to inves- 
ti^-atc, no equally full and official account has heretofore been given. 

foil owing consolidated statement, prepared from records of superintendents 
of education of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, shows 
the nnmher of schools, teachers, and pupils in each State, under control of said 
hnrcn.il, and the amount expended for schools, asylums, construction and rental of 
school buildings, transportation of teachers, purcliaso of boohs, etc. : 



Year. 

I 

1 s<qjooi8. 

i 

1 Teachers. 

j Pui>il8, 1 

1 

Expeailed 
* by 

bureau. 

Keccived 

from 

fr<*erlmeii. 

1 Iteroived 
jfroni benev- 
olent asso- 
ciations. 

1865-GG 


1,264 

3,79r> 

111,193 

$225, 722. 94 

.$18,500.00 

$83, 200. 00 

1867 


1,673 

2, 032 

109, 245 

415, 830. 00 

17, 200. 00 

65, 087. 00 

1868 


1,739 

2, 104 

102, 562 

909,210. 20 

42, 130.00 

154,736.50 

1869 


1,942 

2. 472 

108, 485 

591. 267. .56 

85, 726. 00 

27, 200. 00 

1870 


1,900 

2, 376 

108, 135 

i 480,737.82 

1 

17, 187. 00 

4, 240. 00 


“This statement or statistic.nl t.ahle is made np from the reports of the supiTin- 
tendeiits of education of the several Stales nnder the control of the bureau from 
1?<G5 to 1870, when Government aid to tho freedineii’s schools was -svithdrawn. It 
embraces tin*, number of schools established or ruainlainod, the number of teachers 
cmi>loycd, the number of pupils, and tho amount expended for school purposes in 
each State and the 1 listrict of Columbia. Tho exponditnres also include the amounts 
contributed by the bnronii for the construction and maintcujiiicc of asylums for the 
freedmen, which can not bo separ.ated from tbo totals given. 

“The tabic is based upon the reports of the school superintendents, and has been 
prepared with great care. The results thus obtained, however, difi’er in some mate- 
rial respects from the figures given by the coiniiu8sion(‘/r of the Frcedinen^s Bureau 
in his annual reports. Those discrepancies, which this department is unable to 
roconeilo or explain, will )»o seen by a comparison of the table with the following 
statement made from the rciiorts of the commissioner: 


1860 

1867 

iH(;« 

1861) 

1870 


aJEHtimateU. 


DisbursoiuciJts tor wcliool purpoHca. 


Bc1u>o1h. 

Teftclters. 

i 

! 

l’n]»ilH. 

By beuovo- 

By bureau, lontaasoei-, Total, 

atioiis, 1 1 

975 
1,839 
1,831 
2,118 
2, 677 

1, 405 I 
2,087 i 

I 2, 295 

! 2, 455 

3, 300 

— 

90, 778 
111,442 I 
104,327 ; 
314,522 i 
149,581 

$123, 6,50. 39 $82. 200. 00 i $18, 500. 00 ' $224. 359. 39 
531, 34.5. 48 6.5, 087, 01 i 17. 200. 00 i 613, 632. 49 

965,896.67 ’ 700, (H)0. 00 la 360,000.00 12,025,896.67 
924, 182. 16 i 365, 000. 00 la 190,0W).00 11. 479, 182. 16 
976,853.29 ! 360,000.00 ia 200.000.00 11,536,853.29 
! ! ■ 1 


‘‘ H has been found impracticable to ascertain the amounts expended by the Froed- 
men’s Bureau for Howard aud Fisk Universities, and tho sehools at Hampton, 
Atlanta, ami New Orleans, the items of <‘xpouditure for these schools not being sep- 
arat(‘d in the 1‘eports from the gross expenditure.s for school purposes.” 

A committee of investigation upon General Howard’s use of the bureau for his 
pecuniary aggrandixemeut were divided in opiniou, but a large matjority exonerated 
him from censure and conimoiidod him for tho excellent performance of difiicult 
ciutios. An equally strong and unanimous verdict of approval wjis rendered by a 
court of inquiry, General Sherman presiding, Avhlch was convened under an act of 
Congress, Folrruury 13 1874. 

V, It has been stated that the bureau was authorized to act in cooperation with 
enovolent or religious societies in the education of tho nt'groes. A number of these 
f ib 41 done good service before tho establishment of the bureau and con- 

nued their work afterwards. The teachers earliest in tho field were from the 
Missionary Association, Western Freedmen ’s Aid Commission, American 
ViJtfli “®^'®_Mis8ion Society, and the Society of Friends. After the surrender of 
ahd the occupation of Natchez, othtu's were sent by the United Presbyte- 
^ PJTeahyterians, United Brethren in Christ, Northwestern Froedmen'a 
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Aid CommiBfiion, and the National Freedmen^s Aid Association. The first colored 
school in Vicksburg was started in 1863 by the United Brethren in the basement of 
a Methodist church. 

The American Missionary Association was the chief body, apart from the Govern- 
ment, in the great enterprise of meeting the needs of the negroes. It did not 
relinquish its philanthropic work because army officers and the Federal Government 
were working along the same line. Up to its receipts were swollen by the 
aid of the Free Will Baptists, the Wesleyans, the Congrogationalists, and friends in 
Great Britain. From Great Britain it is estimated that a million of dollars in 
money and clothing were contributed through various channels for the freedmen.” 
The third decade of the association, 1867-1876, was a marked era in its financial his- 
tory. The Freedmen’s Bureau turned over a large sum, w Inch could he expended 
only in buildings. A Congressional report says that hot ween December, 1866, and 
May, 1870, the association received $243,753.22. Since the association took on a more 
distinctive and separate denominational character, ]>ecanse of the withdrawal of 
other denominations into organizations of their own, it, along with ils chnrcli 
work, has prosecuted, with unabated energy and marked success, its educational 
work among the negroes. It has now under its control or support — 


Charlercd institutions 6 

Normal s(;hools 29 

Common schools 43 

Totals : 

Schools 78 

Instructors 389 

Pupils 12,609 

Pupils classified: 

Theological 47 

Collegiate 57 

College preparatory 192 

Normal 1, 091 

Grammar 2, 378 

Intermediate 3, 692 

Primary 5, 152 


Some of these schools are not specially for negroes. It would he unjust not to 
give the association much credit for Atlanta University and for Hamilton Normal 
and Industrial Instituti^, which are not included in the above rcca]>itnlation, as the 
latter stands easily first among all the institutions designed for negro development, 
both for influeuce and usefnhiess. During the war and for a time all erwards the 
school work of the association was necessarily jirimary and transitional, but it grew 
into larger proportions, with higher stamlards, ami its normal ami itnlustrial work 
deserves special mention and commendation, T'^rom 1860 to October 1, 1893, its expend- 
itures in the South for froedmen, directly and indirectly, including church extension 
as well as education, have been $11,610,()00. 

VI. In 1866 was organized the FroedmeiFs Aid and Southern Soendy of the Meth- 
odist Episcojial Church. Under that cornpaet, powerful, wt ll-diseipiincd, enthusi- 
astic organization more than $6,000,000 have been exi>emlcd in the work of education 
of negroes. Dr. Hartzell said before tlio World’s Congress in Chicago that Wilber- 
force University, at Xenia, Ohio, was established in 1857 as a college for colored 
people, and ^^coiitinues to he the chief educational center of African Methodism in 
the United States.’^ He reports, as under various branches of Methodism, 65 insti- 
tutions of learning for colored people, 388 teachers, 10,100 students, $1,905,150 of 
property, and $652,500 of endowment. Among tiiese is Meharry Medical (College, of 
high standard and excellent diseijiline, with dental and pharmaceutical departments 
as well as medical. Near 200 students have been graduated. The sidjool of mechanic 
arts in Central Tennessee College, under the laanagement of l*rofes8or 8<nlgwick, 
has a fine outfit, and has turned out telesco])es and other instruments which com- 
mand a ready and remunerative market in this and other countries. 

VII. On April 16, 1862, slavery was abolished in the District of Columbia. By 
November 18,000 refugees had collected at Washington, Alexandria, Hampton, and 
Norfolk. Under an unparalleled exigency, instant acti<m was necessary. The lack 
of educational privileges led Christian societies to engage in educational work — at 
least in the rudiments of learning— for the benefit of these people, who were eager 
to be instructed. Even where education had not previously been a y)art of the 
functions of certain organizations, the imperative need of the liberated loft no 
option as to dnty. With the assistance of the Baptist Free Mission Society and of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society, schools were established in Alexandria as early 
as January 1, 1862, and were multi])lied through succeeding years. After Appo- 
matox the Baptist Home Mission Society was formally and deliberately committed 
to the education of the hlacks; giving itself largely to the training of teachers and 
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preachers. In May, 1892, the society had under its management 24 schools 'with 216 
instructors, 4,861 jiupils, of whom 1,756 were preiiaring to teach, school j)ropcrty 
worth $750,000 and ondowment fuiuls of $156,000. Probably not less than 50,000 
have attended the various schools. Since 1860 $2,451,859.56 have been exi>euded for 
the benefit of the negroes. The superintendent of education says : ‘‘The aggregate 
amount appropriated for the salaries of teachers from the time the society com- 
menced its 'work until January, 1883, was: District of Columbia, $59,243.57; Vir- 
ginia $65,254.44; North Carolina, $41,788.90; South Carolina, $29,683.71; Florida, 
$3 164.16; Georgia, $26,963.21; Alabama, $4,960.37 ; Mi88i88ix)pi, $6,611.05; Louisiana, 
$39,168.25; Texas, $2,272,18; Arkansas, $150; Tennessee, $57,898.86; Kentucky, 
$1,092.54; Missouri, $300. The following gives the aggregate amount appropriated 
for teachers and for nil other purposes, such as land, buildings, etc., from January, 
1883, to January, 1893: District of (Jolnmbia, $103,110.01; Virginia, $193,974.08; North 
Carolina, $142,861.95; South Carolina, $137,157.79; Florida, $55,923.96; Georgia, 
$314,061.48; Alabama, $35,405.86; Mississippi, $86,019.';0; Louisiana, $33,720.93; 
Texas, $131,225.27 ; Arkansas, $13,206.20 ; Tennessee, $164, .514. 05 ; Kentucky, $49,798.5() ; 
Missouri, $6,54.3.13. Until January, 1883, the apiiropriations for teachers find for 
lainls, buildings, etc., were kt5X>t as sei>anito items. I have: already given the appro- 
priations for tlic teachers np to that date. For grounds and buildings $421,119.50 
wore ap])ropriated.’^ In coniiectiou with th(‘- Spelman Seminary and the male school 
in Atlanta, there has been established, under intelligent and discriminating rules, 
a liist-class training department for teachers. A new, coimnodions structure, well 
adapted to the purpose, costing $55,(X10, was opened in December. At Spelman 
tlicie is an adinirahlo training school for nurses, wln^re the i)U]>il8 have hospital 
practice. Shaw University, at Raleigh, has the tlourishing l.eonard Medical School 
an<l a well -equipped jOiarmacy. 

VIIT. The Presbyterian Church at the North in May, 1865, adopted a deliverance 
in favor of special efforts in behalf of the ^Hately enslaved A fricatn race.’’ From 
the twenty-eighth annual rei)ort of the Hoard of Missions for Frecdnicn it aj^pears 
that, l) 08 i<le 8 building clnirclies, special exertions have been jnit forth “ in establish- 
ing })arochial schools, in jdanting academies and seminaries, in equipping and sup- 
porting a large and growing university.’^ 'Pho r(*port nientions 15 scliools — 3 in 
North Carolina, 4 in South Carolina, 3 in Arkansjis, and 1 in each of the States of 
Texas, Mississipj)!, Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee. One million two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars have been spent. In the high schools and parochial 
schools we have (May, 1893) 10,520 students, who are being daily molded under Pres- 
byterian educational intluence,” 'Plie Unit<‘d Presbyterian Church req^orts for May, 
1893, an enrollment in schools of 2,558. The Southern Presbyterians Imve a theo- 
logical seminary in Itinninghain, Ala., which was first opened in ’Puscaloosa in 1877. 

IX. The Fi]>i8oopal (’huveh, through the C^oinmission on Church Work siinong the 
Colored People, during the seven years of its existence (1887-1893) has expended 
$272,0t)8, hut the expenditure is fairly fi|>portioned between luinisterial ami teacliing 
]>urposes. The schools are ])arochial, with an element of industrial training,” and 
are located in Maryland, A'irginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama; but 
the ^‘rejiorts” do not give the number of teachers and scholars. The Friends have 
Born© well-conducted schools, notably the Scholiehl in Aiken, W. C. They have 
sustained over 100 schools and have spent $1,004,129. In the mission work of the 
Roman Catholic Church among the negroes school work and church work are so 
blended that it has been very difficult to make a cJejir separation. .Schools c'xist in 
Paltiiuore, Washington, and all the .Southern .States, but with how many teachers 
and pupils and at what cost the report of the commission for 1893 does not show. 
Ait'w (‘xtraets are givem. Wc need,” sa^ys one, “ all the help possible to eopc with 
the jniblie schools of Washington. In fact, our school facilities are poor, and unless 
we can do something to invite children to our Catholic schools many of them will 
lose their faith.” An<»ther imrson writes: ‘*Next year wo shall have to exert all the 
intjmuice in our power to hold our school. Within two doors of onr school a large 
puhjio-Rcliool building is being erected; this new public-school building will draw 
pnpilH away from the Catholic school unless the latter be made o<iiially efficient in 
its work.” 

X . On February 6, 1867, George Peabody gave to certain gentlemen $2,000,000 in 

used **for the promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral, or 
uaustnal education among the young of the more destitute portions of tJie Sooth- 
es tern States of our Union.” This gift embraced both races, and Dr. llamas Sears 
arbf /^.^f^nately selected as the general agent, to whom was committed practically^ the 
trust. In his first report he remarked that in many of the cities 
as provision was made for the children of both races, hut said that 

iufr -nn??* making equal provision for the education of both rac(5S was occupy- 
on n attention, he thought it the safer and wiser course not to set up schools 

all foundation, hut to confine help to public schools and make efforts in 

liauie ways to improve or have established State systems of education. Still, 
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in some localities aid was judiciously (?iven, and tlio United States superintendent of 
education for tlie negroes in Kortli C?aro]iiia gave testimony that but lor the Peabody 
aid many of the colored schools would bo closed, ^^Our superintendents haye aided 
largely in distributing tbe Peabody fund in nearly all the States/^ ^^Qreat good has 
thereby been accomplished at very little added oxjieuee.'^ The Peabody fiind bent 
its energies and directed its policy toward securing the establishment of State sys- 
tems of education which should make adequate and iiermanent iivovision for universal 
education. State authorities would have more power and general influence than 
individuals or denominational or private corporations. They represent the whole 
people, are held to a strict accountability, protected ‘*from the charge of sectarianism 
ana from the liability of being overreached by interested parties.” State systems, 
besides, have a continuous life and are founded on the just principle that property 
is taxable for the maintenance of general education. Tbe fund now acts exclusively 
with State systems, and coLtiimes support to the negroes more efficiently through 
such agencies, 

XI. Congress, by land grants since 1860, has furnished to the Southern States sub- 
stantial aid in the work of agricultural and mechanical education. On March 2, 1867, 
the Bureau of Education was cstahlishcd for the collection and diffusion of informa- 
tion. This limited sphere of work has been so interpreted and cultivated that the 
Bureau, under its able Commissioners, especially under the leadership of that most 
accomplished American educator, Dr.W. T. Harris, has become one of thomost efficient 
and intelligent educational agencies on the continent. To tJio general survey of the 
educational field and comparative exhibits of the i)ORition of the United States and 
other enlightened countries have been added discussions by specialists and papers on 
the various phases of educational life produced by the incorporation of diverse races 
into our national life or citizenshix). The aTiniial reports and circulars of information 
contain a vast mass of facts and studies in reference to the colored people, and a 
digest and collahoration of them would give the most com])letc history that could he 
prepared. 

The Bureau and the Peabody education fund liavo been most helpful allies in mak- 
ing suggestions in relation to legislation in school matters, and giving, in intelligible, 
practical form, the experiences of other States, Inane and foreign, in devising and 
perfecting educational systems. All the States of the South, as soon as they recov- 
ered their governments, put in operation systems of public .schools which gave equal 
opportunities and privileges to both races. It would ho singularly unjust not to con- 
sider the difficulties — social, political, and pecuniary — whicli embarrassed the South 
in the efforts to inaugurate free education. It required unusual heroism to adapt to 
the new conditions, but she was equal iu fidelity and energy to what was demanded 
for the reconstruction of society and civil institutions. Tho couqdete enfranchise- 
ment of the negroes and their new political relations, as tho result of tho war and 
the new amendments to the Constitution, necessitated an entire roorganizatiou of 
tho systems of public education. To realize what has been accomplished is difficult 
at best — impossible, unless wc estimate sufficiently the olistacles and compare the 
facilities of to-day with the ignorauco and bondage of a generation ago, when some 
statutes made it an indictable offense to toach a slave or free person of color. Com- 
parisons with densely populated sections are misleading, for in the South the si^arse- 
ness and poverty of the population are almost a preventive of good schools. Still 
the results have been marvelous. Out of 448 cities in the United States with a 
population each of 8,000 and over, only 73 aro in the South. Of 28 with a j^opnla- 
tion from 100,000 to 1,500,000, only 2 (St, Louis being excluded) are in tho South. 
Of 96, with a population between 25,000 and 100,000, 17 are in the South. The 
urban population is comparatively small, and agriculture is the chief occupation. 
Of 858,000 negroes in Georgia, 130,000 are in cities and towns and '728,000 in the 
country,* in Mississippi, urban colored population 42,000, rural 700,000; in South 
Carolina, urban 74,000, rural 615,000; in North Carolina, urban 66,000 against 498, (KK) 
rur.al ; in Alabama, 65,000 against 61.3,000; iu Louisiana, 93,000 agaiust 466,000. The 
schools for colored children are maintained on an average 89.2 days in a year, and 
for white children 98.6, but tbe preponderance of the white over the black race iu 
towns and cities helps in part to explain tho difference. While the colored popula- 
tion supplies less than its duo jiroportion of pupils to the piiblie schools, and the 
regularity of attendance is less than with tho w*hite, yet the difference in length of 
school term in schools for white and schools for black children is trifling. In the 
same grades the wages of teachers are about tho same. The annual State school 
revenue is apportioned impartially among white and black children, so much per 
capita to each child. In the rural districts the colored people are dependent chiefly 
upon the State apportionment, which is by law devoted mainly to the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. Hence, the schoolhouses and other conveniences in the country 
for the negroes are inferior, but in the cities the appropriation for schools is gen- 
eral and is allotted to white and colored, according to the needs of each. A small 
j^roportion of the school fund comes from colored sources. All the States do not 
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disiriminate in jwsoBsments of taxable property, but in Georgia, where the owner- 
sTiin is ascertained, tlie negroes returned in 1892 $14,869,57& of taxable property 
fiirainst $448,884,969 returned by white owners. The amount of property listed for 
taxation in North Carolina in 1891 was, by white citizens, $234,109,568; by colored 
citizens is 018,446. Toaninqniry for official data, the auditor of the State of Virginia 
says : ^^^The taxes collected in 1891 from white citizens were $2,991,646.24 and from the 
colored $163,175.67. The amount paid for public schools for whites, $588,564.87 ; for 
ne^^roes, $309,364.15. Add $15,000 for colored normal and $80,000 for colored lunatic . 
nsylnm.^ Apportioning the criminal expenses between the white and the colored jieo- 
plo in the ratio of convicts of each race received into the penitentiary in 1891, and 
it shows hat the criminal expenses put upon the State annually by the whites are 
$55, 749. .57 and by the negroes fe04,018.99.^^ 

Of the desire of the colored people for education the proof is conclusive, and of 
their capacity to receive mental culture there is not the shade of a reason to support 
an adverse hypothesis. The Bureau of Education furnishes the following suggestive 
table : 

Sixteen former aTave Staiea and the District of Columbia. 


Year, 


1870-77 

3877-78 

1878. 7i) 

1S70-.8O 

1880 81 

1881-82 

1882-8:1 

188:1-81 

1881-83 


Cominon-scliool ori- 
roiiiuoiit- 


AVhitG. 1 ('olonul. 

1.827,139 1 571.500 

2, 0:i4, 940 I 075, 150 

2,01:1,084 685,942 

2 215, 074 I 784, 709 

2. 234, 877 ! 802, 374 

2,249, 2C:j t 802,982 

2,370,110 1 817,240 

2,540,448 1,002,313 

2,070,911 1.030,403 


Expendi- ij 

turea (both i( Year, 
racen) , 


$11,231,073 ; 1885-86 

12,09:1,091 i 1886-87 

12, 174, 141 1887-88 

12,078,085 ' 1888-89 

1.3,0.56,814 ' 1889-90 

15,241,740 i; 1890-91 

16,363,471 ;i 1891-92 

17,884,558 : 1892-93 

19,253,874 j: 189:1-94’^ 


OommoTi-school cu- i 
rollraent. ' 


White. I 

_ I . ! 

I 2, 773, 145 i 
. i 2, 975, 773 ^ 
3. 110,000 
• i :J, 197,830 , 
. 3,402,420 ' 
. i 3. r»70. 024 
. ; 3. 007, 549 
-i :i, 097,899 
. ; 3, 835, 593 . 


Colored. 


1 , 048, 650 
1, 118,550 
1,140,405 i 
1, 213, 092 
1, 290, 9.59 
1, .329, 549 
1,354,316 I 
1,307,515 
1,424,995 j 


Expend i- 
tiu e.s (both 
races). 


.$20. 208, 113 
20. 821. 969 
21,810, 158 
23,171.878 
24, 880, 107 
20. 090, 310 
27,691,488 
28, 5:i5, 738 
29, 170, 351 


■' Api>n>xiiuatcly. 

'I'otal amount exi)end«(l in 18 years, $:i53,r»r)T,559. 

Ill 18W~01 there wore 70, %2 white loafdicrs and 24,150 cohired. To the enrollment 
ill ( auiiuioii schools should bo added :U),000 colored children who are in normal or sec- 
ondary schools. Tho amount expended for education t>f negroe.s is not stated sep- 
aratidy, but T)r. W. T. Harris cslinuites that there must have been nearly $75,000,000 
cxiiendcd by the Southern States in addition to what has been contributed by mis- 
sionary and philanthropic sources. In Virginia, North (huoliiia, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas annual grants are made for 
the support of colored normal and industrial schools. 

Tho negroes must rely very largely u])ou the ])uhlic schools for their education, 
and so they should. They arc and will continuo to be the most efficient factors for 
uplifting tho race. 4’ho States, at immense sacrifice, with impartial liberality, have 
taxed tlumiselves for a ])opulation wbieh contributes very little to the State reve- 
nues, and nothing could bo done more prejudicial to the educational interests of tho 
colori'd people than to indulge in any hostility or indittereuco to or neglect of these 
free schools. Denominations and iiidividnals can do nothing more harmful to tho 
race than to foster opposition to tho public schools. ’ 

XIT. A potential agency in enlightening public opinion and in working out the 
problem of the education of the negro has been the .John F. Slater fund. “In view 
apprehensions felt by all tboughtfiil persons/’^ when tho duties and privileges 
of citizenship were suddenly thrust upon millions of lately emancipated slaves, Mr. 
Water conceived the purpose of giving a largo sum of money to their proper educa- 
tion. After deliberate rcflcctiou and much conference, he selected a board of trust 
and placed in their hands $1,000,000. This unique gilt, originating wholly with him- 
self, and elaborated in his own mind in ino.st of its details, was for the uplifting of 
the lately emancipated population of the Southern States and their posterity, by 
conlerring on them tho hlcssing.s of Christian education. “ Not oul 3 ^ for their own 
sake, but also for the sake of our common country,” he sought to provide “the 
means of such education as shall tend to make tliem good men and good citizens,” 
associating the instruction of tho mind “with training in just notions of duty toward 
^oci aud man, in tho light of the Holy Scriptures.” Leaviug to the corporation the 
1 liberty in the prosocutiou of the general object, as described 

tinn ^ trust, he yet indicated “lines of operation adapted to the oondi- 

urntW ” the encouragement of “institutions as are most efiectually useful in 

teachers.” The trust was to be administered “in no par- 
»n, sectional, or sectarian spirit, but in the interest of a generous patciotisin and 
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an enlightened Chrietian spirit/^ Soon after organization the trustees expressed 
very strongly their judgment that the scholars should he trained in some manual 
occupation; simultaneously with their mental and moral instruction/^ and aid w*as 
confined to such institutions us gave ‘Mnstructioii in trades and other manual occu- 
pations/^ that the pupils might obtain an intelligent mastery of the iiiclispensahle 
elements of industrial success. So repeated have been similar declarations ou the 
part of the trustees and the general agents that manual training, or education in 
industries, may he regarded as an iiualterahle policy; but only such institutions 
were to he aided as were, with good reason, believed to ho on a pernianont hasis/^ 
Mr. Slater explained Christian education,” as used in his letter of gift, to be teach- 
ing, “leavened with a predominant and salutary Christian influence,” such as was 
found in “the common school teaching of Massachusetts and Connecticut,” and that 
there was “ no need of limit iig the gifts of the fund to denominational institutions/' 
Since the first appropriation near fifty different institutions have been aided, in 
sums ranging from $500 to $5,000. As required by tbo founder, neitber principal nor 
income is expeiide<l for laud or buildings. For a fmv years aid was givcm in buying 
machinery or apparatus, but now the income is applie<l almost exclusivoly to j»n> ing 
the salaries of teachers engaged in tbo normal or imlustrial work. The number of 
aided institutions has been lessened, wuth the view of concentrating and making 
more effective the aid and of improving the instruction in normal and imlustrial 
work. The tahlo appended presents a summary of the aj>propriations which have 
been made from > ear to year. 


Cash disbursed by John F, Slater f und as appropriations for ( ducational ittsliliitions. 


Amount. 


To— 


Amount, 


August 13, 1884 
April 80, 1885 . . 
April 30, 1K86.. 
April 30, 1887 .. 
April 30, 1888 . . 
April 30, 1889 .. 
April 30, 1890 . . 


$24, 881. «« 
30,414. 19 
38, 724.98 
30. 810. 28 
40, 183. 34 
43, 709. 08 
41,500. 02 


April 30, 1891 ! $50, fi.'O. 00 

April 30, 1892 1 45,810.33 

April 30, 1893 | 37, 475. 00 

April 30, 1891 ' 40,750.00 


Total 


439, 981. 78 


111 . 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE NE(iKOES. 

[By Henry Gannett, of tlie United fttutoH Geological Survey.] 

The statistics of occupations used in this pa]>er are from the census of ISOO, ami 
represent the status of the rat e on June 1 of that year. Tlie census takes coguizanee 
only of “ gainful ” oceaipations, excluding from its lists housewiv'cs, school children, 
men of leisure, etc. Its schedules deal only with wage earners, those directly engaged 
in earning their living. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

In 1890, out of a total population of 62,622,250, 22,75!1,881 persons, or 51.6 ])(u- cent, 
were engaged ingainiui occupations. Of the negroes, including all of mixed negro 
blood, numbering 7,470,040, 3,073,125, or 41.1 ]»er cent Avere engaged iii gainiul oecu- 
pations. The proportion was much greater than with the total })oi)ulation, This 
total population, however, was composed of several diverse elements, including, 
besides the n'egroes themselves, the foreign born (of wbieli a largo proportion were 
adult males), and the native whites. The following tables pres(Mits the proportions 
of each of these elements which were engaged in gainful occupations: 

Trr cimt. 


Total population (j 

Whites 35, 5 

Native whites 3 EG 

Foreign bora ’ ] ] * 55 ] 2 

Negroes 4l!l 


The diagram No. 1 sets forth these figures in graphic form. The total area of tbo 
square represents the population. This is subdivided by horizontal lines into rec- 
tangles representing the various elements of the population, and the shaded part tif 
each rectangle reiiresents the proportions engaged in gainful occupations. 

The proportion was greatest among the foreign born because of the large propor- 
tion of adults, and particularly of males, among this element. Next to that, the 
proportion was greatest among the negroes, being much greater than among the 
whites collectivmy, and still greater than among the native whites. 
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Classifying the wage earners of the comitry in respect to race and nativity, it 
appears that 6i.5 per cent were native whites, 22 per cent were of foreign hirth, and 

1§.5 per cent were negroes. i 

Analyzing the statistics of occupation by sex, it is discovered that the proportion 
of natiVe white males who had occupations was 53.4 and of females 9.4 per cent. 
The corresponding proportion of male negroes was 56.3 per cent and ol' female negroes 
26 per cent. The male nogroow were slightly more fully occupied than were the 
native whites, while ainongfemales the proportion of wage earners was much greater. 
The dilfereiice between native whites and negroes in the proportion of wai;e earners 
was, therefbre, duo mainly to the fuller occupation of women. To put it in another 
form : Out of every 100 native whites who pursued gainful occupations, 85 were males 
and 15 were females; of every 100 negroes, 69 were males and ill were females. 
Indeed, a larger proportion of women pursued gainful occupations among negroes 
than in any other class of the population. 

CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS. 


The primary classification of occupations made by the census recognized five great 
groups, as follows: (1) Professions, (2) agriculture, (3) trade an<l transportation, 
(4) manufactures, (5) personal si rvice. These titles are self explanatory, with the 
possible exception of the last class, which is mainly comjiosed of domestic servants. 

The following table shows the pro]»ortion of the negro wage earners engaged in 
each of these groups of occu]»ations. In juxtaposition, for coiniiarisou, arc placed 
similar figures for tlie native white and the foreign born : 


Native 

white. 


Foreign 

born. 


No;;ro. 


Professions 

Agrieulture 

Trade and traasiiortatiou 

Manufactures 

Personal service 


Per cent. Per cent. i Per cent. 
5.5' 2.2! J.l 

41.0 ! 25.5! 57.2 

17.0! 14.0 1 4.7 

22.0 31 . 3 ! 6.6 

13. G i 27.0 i 31.4 


Total 


100.0 100.0 100.0 

! j 


Similar facts are shown by diagram No. 2. In this the total area of the square 
repro><ent8 the number of persons in the < onntry jiursning gainful occupations. This 
is divided into rectangles by horizontal lines, the rectangles Vioing jiroportioued 
rcsyiectively to the numbers of the native whites, the foreign born, and the negroes. 
"I’lic subdivision of these rectangles by vertical linos indicates the proportion in 
eacli group of wage earners. 

The most striking facts brought out by this table and diagram are that only a 
tritliiig proportion of the negroes were in the jirofessioiis, that much more than oue- 
half were farmers, and nearly one-third were engaged in iiersonal (mainly domestic) 
service. Indeed, over sovt n-eighths of them were either farmers or servants. The 
proportions engaged in trade and trans]»ortjition and in manufactures were very 
small. In respect to the farming class, thej' contrasted Bhari>ly with the foreign 
horn. In trade and transportation and in mannfaetnres the contrast was even 
greater, in the contrary direction. The foreign born coutaine<l a much larger i)ro- 
portion of professional men. 

Comparing the ni'groes with the native whites, equally interesting contrasts 
ayipear. Professional men were much more numerous among whites than among 
negroes. 'Phe proportion of the fanning class, although much smaller, was nearer 
that of the negroes than was the same class among the foreign born. In trade and 
transportation and in mannfaetnres the native wliites had mneh greater proportions, 
■while in personal service the proportion was much le.ss than that of the negroes. 

MALE AND FEMALE WAGE KAKNERS. 

interesting to analyze these figures further. The ftdlowing tabl(' clas- 
siJies negro wage earners by occupation and by sex, giving for each sex the percent- 
age engaged in each group of occupations: 


' 

Male. 

Female. 

Profossions ... • 

I 2 

0 0 

Agriculture ... 

C3. 4 

44. 0 



g.'h 

.2 

Manufactures .. 

7. 0 j 

1 2.8 

■Feraonal service 

2L6 

62.1 


ED 95 .^44# 
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Diagram No. 1, — Proportion of the population and iis elements, u'hich were engaged in 
gainful occupations in 1890. 
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These figures are also illustrated by diagram No. 3, the area of which represents 
all negro wage earners. The two rectangles into which it is divided represent the 
male8*lind femalefl; each of these is subdivided intorectangles representing the num- 
ber in each group of occupations. Of the male negro wage earners, more than 
thrcc-fiftliH were farmers and a little less than one-fourth were servants. The two 
classes jointly accounied for nearly 85 per cent of all. 

# 

Diaoiiam No. 3 . — Classification of negro wage-earners bij sex and occupation. 



Of the females, oonsidcrahly less than one-half wore farmers and more than one- 
hall’ were servants — tlio two classes together accounting for 95 per cent of all. This 
larg(‘ ])roportion of female negro fanners was doubtless made up in the main of 
women and female children employed in the cotton lields. 
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NUMBKR OF WAFrF KAKNKKS. 

The following table, abstracted from the census publications, shows the number 
of negroes in all occupations and in each of the live great groups of occupations by 
sex and by States and Territories : 


* 

All occupations. 

Agriculture, iisli cr- 
ies. and mining. 

Professional service. 

state or Territory. 








Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

The United StatOH 

2, 101, 233 

971, 890 

3,. 329, 584 

427, 835 

25, 171 

8, 829 

Alabama... 

192, 322 

101, 085 

146, 361 

66, 123 

1, 471 

491 

Alaaka 

1 , 091 

71 

29 


3 


Arkausag 

86, 861 

30, 115 

68. 219 

19, 069 

1, 226 

238 

Caliloruia 

4, 301 

I, 041 

1, 081 

14 

80 

21 

Colorado 

2, 765 

792 

180 

4 

75 

13 

Connecticut 

4,064 

1, 964 

879 

1 

61 

10 

Delaware 

9, 334 

3, 016 

4,157 

34 

97 

32 

District of Colum bia 

21,238 

18, 770 

553 

16 

390 

335 

Florida 

46, 302 

19, 071 

23, 690 

7, 629 

776 

223 

Georgia 

246, 913 

122, 352 

172, 496 

54, 073 

2, 122 

958 

Idaho 

83 

23 

16 

1 



lUiuois 

19, 270 

4,713 

4, 323 

134 

486 

116 

Indiana 

14.648 

4, 210 

3, 273 

37 

330 

126 

Iowa 

3. 615 

730 

973 

11 

78 

11 

Kansas 

13, 889 

3, 400 

4, 171 

no 

357 

69 

Kentucky 

76, 411 

31, 255 

38, 456 

1,013 

1,400 

420 

Doiiisiana 

159, 180 

83, 978 

111, 820 

49, 428 

1, 251 

355 

Main© 

409 

145 

104 

a 

8 

2 

Maryland 

63, 166 

32, 642 

29,516 

743 

640 

275 

Massach usetts 

7, 593 

3, 435 

6ul 

4 

162 

67 

Michigan 

5, 065 

1, 329 

I, 458 

45 

115 

39 

Miauesota * 

1, 719 

383 

72 

2 

57 

13 

Miasissipid 

198, 531 

105, 306 

167,995 

77, 925 

1,970 

776 

Missouri 

43,9i0 1 

16. 715 

15, 757 

324 

897 

337 

M <01 tana. 

971 

140 

41 


25 

4 

Kebraska 

3,741 1 

959 

242 

3 

63 1 

7 

Kevada 

130 j 

22 

41 

1 



Kow Hampshire 

242 ! 

107 

60 


5 


Kew Jersey 

16,143 ; 

7, 738 

4, 106 , 

29 

287 

82 

New Mexico 

888 

156 

163 

! H 

10 


New York 

23.272 

13,664 

3,031 

25 

571 

135 

Forth Carolina 

148,370 

1 68. 220 

106, 493 

1 33, 796 

1,619 

565 

Fortih Dakotii 

1 146 ( 

23 

35 


7 


Ohio 

28,085 j 

1 7, 791 

6, 201 

108 i 

617 

246 

Oklahoma 

968 i 

125 

635 

I 17 

22 

8 

Oregon 

536 

1 99 

106 

! 2 

23 

5 

Pennsylvania 

37, 534 

i 15, 704 

4, 002 

! 29 

584 

197 

Khode Island 

2, 337 

1 1,362 

270 

i 

38 

18 

South Carolina ! 

186,714 

1 102, 836 

149, 915 

! 73, 58H 

1, .543 

1 

506 

South Dakota 

284 

43 

33 

1 1 1 

2 

Tennesseo 

121,016 

44, 701 

72,:u6 

12,510 

1,730 

592 

Texas 

123, 395 

46. (591 

85, 824 

20, 758 : 

2, 031 

563 

XJ tab 

298 

51 

21 


1 


Vermont 

322 

109 

112 

1 

3 


Virginia 

169, 343 

71, 752 

93, 745 

10. 164 

1, 654 

911 

Washington 

902 

1.53 

2.50 

2 

16 

2 

West Virginia 

11, 478 

2, 623 

4, 790 

50 

166 

63 

Wisconsin 

855 

205 

168 

1 ^ 

27 

11 

Wyoming 

563 

75 

141 

1 

58 

1 
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Table nhoirinff the number of negroes in all ocoupatione, etc. — Coutiuneil. 


State or Territory. 

Domestic and per- 
sonal service. 

Trade and transpor- 
tation. 

Manufacturinj; and 
mechanical iiidua- 
trios. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

The Tin i to, cl States 

457, 002 

505, 898 

143, 350 

2, 309 

146, 126 

20, 929 

Alabama 

25, 426 

33, 380 

9, 147 

140 

9,917 

951 


1 , o;{4 

67 

13 


12 

4 

ArlcaiiHas 

11, 22« 

10, 506 

2, 787 

27 

3, 403 

275 

Calilbriiia 

2,3JG 

897 

457 

3 

358 

106 

Colorado 

1,702 

715 

406 

5 

402 

55 

Coim(3cticut 

1,025 

1,781 

634 

7 

565 

165 

DoJawaro 

a, 631 

2,878 

633 

21 

816 

51 

District of Columbia 

12. 680 

16, 734 

4, 776 

196 

2, 839 

1,490 

Florida 

13, 220 

10,421 

4, 106 

52 

4, 501 

746 

Goorj^ia. 

39, 294 

65, 025 

16, 397 

372 

16,604 

1, 924 

Xdaho 

57 

21 

8 


2 

1 

lliiijoia 

10. 865 

4,061 

1,994 

41 

1,602 

361 

Indiana 

7, 950 

3, 849 

1, 426 

23 

1, 669 

175 

Iowa 

1,966 

672 

289 

1 

309 

35 

Kansas 

e, 808 

3,077 

1, 148 

20 

1. 315 

124 

Kontuckv 

22, 649 

28, 016 

7,381 

66 

6,519 

840 

Louisiana 

31, 609 

31,292 

6, 045 

129 

8,455 

2, 774 

Maine 

174 

128 

68 

2 

55 

ll 

Maryland ^ 

21,014 

30, 406 

7, 538 

144 

4. 458 

1,074 

MasHachuBotts 

4, 296 

2,914 

1,402 

34 

1, 132 

426 

Mii'hipjn 

2, 405 

1. 102 

44K 

6 

549 

137 

Minnesota 

1,286 

315 

216 

5 

88 

48 

Mi.saiB8ij>pi 

17, 209 

25, 729 

5, 67 J 

74 

5,686 

803 

Missoun 

18, 899 

15, 614 

4, 862 

44 

3, 525 

396 

Montana 

815 

122 

45 

1 

45 

13 

Nebraska 

2,743 1 

881 

323 

4 

370 ; 

64 

Nevada 

67 

18 

1 17 

1 

5 ! 

2 

New Hn.mpflliir(3 

81 

84 

24 



23 

263 

Newtleraoy 

7,715 

651 

7,339 

2,111 

25 

1,864 : 

Nfivv Mexico 

150 

40 


24 1 

3 

New York 

13,151 

12, 445 

4,231 

54 

2. 288 

1, 00b 

North Carolina 

20,580 

31,393 

7. WA 

106 

12, 114 ! 

2, 360 

North Dakota 

00 

22 

10 


4 

! 1 

Ohio 

14,814 

6, 955 
102 

3, 027 

40 

3, 426 

442 

Oklahoma 

231 

28 

1 

42 

2 

Ore^jon 

328 

81 

42 

1 

37 

10 

Ihmnsylvmiia 

22. 50,5 

14,297 

6, 213 

104 

4,630 

1,077 

Kliode Islatid 

1. 161 

1, 169 

546 

3 

32‘* 

170 

South Carolina 

18. 554 

26.213 

6, 860 

188 

0, 842 

* 2,341 

Sout h Dakota 

115 

35 

121 

1 

14 

4 

Tenneaseo 

25, 6U(i 

30, ,333 

1 10, 954 

12.5 

, 10, 404 

1,141 

Texas 

23, 360 

24. 840 

i 6, 386 

69 

5, 794 

461 

Utah 1 

248 

48 

! 14 

1 

14 

2 

one out 

143 

102 

33 


31 

6 

Viririiiij^ 

39, 425 

55. 041 

15, 655 
60 

253 

18, 864 

I 4, 48'.: 

W aslilnjfiou 

4 HO 

134 

87 

i 15 

West V'u fiinia 

3, 515 

2.462 

2, 080 

7 

927 

' 41 

’Wisfonsiu 

481 

161 

74 

1 

105 

'i 28 

M'vouiiufj; 

313 

71 

31 

3 

20 
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DlAGIiAAl No. 4 . — rroijoriion of negro wago-eartiere to negro jtopulaiien. 


70 80 
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DlAiiU.VM Ni). 5. — 'Ironpiny of the States and Territories. 
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PEOPORTION OF WAGE EARNERS TO POPULATION. 

The foregoing diagram No. 4 shows by the length of the bars the proportion '^hich 
the negro wage earners bore in 1890 to the negro po 2 )ulatiDn ot each State. This 
proportion was greatest in the States and the Territories of the West. hoIiowing 
these are the Northfastorn States, w’hile the lower part of the column is made up of 
the States in the Upper Mississippi Valley and those of the South. 

OCCUPATIONS BY GROUPS OF STATES. 

The distribution of wage earners among the live occupation groups differed widely 
in different parts of the ct uutry. To study it, it will be sufficieut to group the 
States and analyze the statistics of each group. . . i 

The groups which will he used here are those which have been in use in the last 
tw’o censuses, namely, the Northeastern and Southeastern, North Central and South 
Central, and Western groups. I he States and Territories of which each group is 
composed are shown in map No. 5. 

Examination of the States forming the above groups will show that the groups are 
in many respects very characteristic. The Southeastern aud South Central groups 
contain nine- tenths of the negroes of the country. Those States may be said to 
constitute the home of the negro, while iu the Northern and Western iStates he is an 
immigrant. 


OCCUPATIONS BY SEX AND STATE GROUPS. 

Diagram No. 6 shows the distribution by sex and by groni»s of States of the negro 
wage earners. It appears that in the Northeastern, Southeastern, and South Central 
gronp.H two thirds of the wage earners were males aud one-third were females, while 
Hj the North Central and Western groups about live-sixths were males and one-sixth 
only were females. This is in part due to the disproportionate number of males in 
these parts of the country. 

Diagram No. 7 shows the distribution of the negro wage earners, classified by sex, 
among the five occupation groups and by groups of States. The length of each bar 
represents 100 per cent, and each bar is divided proportionately among the different 
o« cupation groui)8. Thus from it wo read that in the Northeastern States 15 per 
cent of the male wage earners were engaged iu agriculture, 50 i>er cent iu jmrsonal 
service, 16 per ceut in trade and transportation, 12 i>er cent iu manufactures, and 2 
per cent in the professions. 

It is seen that a far larger proportion of male wage earners were engaged in agri- 
culture in the Southeru States than iu the Northern and Western States, the 2 )roi>or- 
tion in the two groups of the former States being 64 and 71 per cent, W’hile iu the 
Northeastern States only 15 ])er cent were engaged in agriculture, iu the North Cen- 
tral States 26 per ceut, and iu the Western States 17 per cent. 

In trade and transportation the highest proportion w as found iu the Northeastern 
States, where it was 16 per cent; in the North Central Statos it was 14, and in the 
Western States 10 per ceut, while in the Southeastern States it was 7 per cent and 
in the South Central States 7 per < cnt. 

Of course, the magnitude of the proportion in the Northeastern States is due to 
the fact that this is the commercial and manufacturing section of the country, where 
a large proportion of all the population is engaged iu these avocations. The same 
i^ the case, though in less degree, in the North (central States, while the Southern 
States are almost purely agricultural. The figure.s relating to manufacturing occu- 
}>ation8 show similar characteristics. It will he noted that in the Northern and 
W estern States the occupations of the negroes were more diversified than in the 
Southern States. Agriculture and personal service in the Northeastern States occu- 
pied but 71 per cent of all wage earners, in the North Central States they occupied 
75 per cent, and in the Western States 81 per cent, while in the Southeastern States 
these two occupation groups comprised 84 per cent and in the South Central 88 
per cent of all. 

The dia^am shows in a similar manner the distribution of the female negro wage 
earners. There were engaged in agriculture in the Northern and Western States but 
a trifling proportion of negro women, while in the Southern States as a whole nearly 
one-half of the female negro wage earners were engaged in that avocation. On the 
other hand, personal service occupied fully nine-tenths of the female wage earners 
in the Northern and Western States, while in the Southern States less than one-half 
were engaged in it. Indeed, 94 per cent of the female wage earners of the West were 
engaged in personal service, 91 per cent in the Northeastern States, and 87 per cent in 
the North Central States. In trade and transportation the proportion was trifling 
and in manufactures it was small, although much larger in the North and West than 
in the South. 
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Diagram No. 7 . — JHstrihution of occupations by sex and sections of the country. 
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Diagram No. 8. 


. — Proportions of males and femalee amon<j the negro wage-earner. 
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EDUCATION EEPOET, 1894-95. 

Here also we see that agriculture and personal service occupied nearly all wage 
earners — 91 per cent in the Northeastern States, 96 i)or cent m the Southeastern 
States, 89 per cent in the North Central States, 97 per cent in the South Central States, 
and 95 per cent in the Western States. Occupations ivcre slightly more diversified 
in the North and West Ilian in tho Southern States, as ivas the case with the males. 

OCrUPATIOXS IIY STATES. 

It will now he of interest to extend this study in detail hy States, but in doing so 
tho study will ho confined to the Southern, the former slave States, which are in a 
sense the homo of tlie negro and in which more than nine-tenths of them live. In 
most of tho Northern vStates tho number of negroes is so small that any conclusions 
drawn from statistics regarding them are worthless and are likely to bo mislejuling. 

Diagram No. 8 shows tho distribution by sex of the negro wage earners of these 
Southern States. The total length of the bar represents in each case all tho wago 
earners, tho white portion reprcsouling thcmales and tho shaded portion tho females. 

This diagrairi shows that the greatest proportion of female wage earners is in tho 
Distriotof Columbia, where it is nearly one-half of all negro wage earners, and tho 
least in West Virginia, where it is less than one-fifth of all. In most of tho cotton 
States it ranges from ono-Jburth to one-third of all negro wago earners. 

Diagrams Nos. 9 and 10 ])resent the proportion of male and of femah'. negro Avago 
earners Avho are cMigagod ill agriculture, jiersonal service, and other occuiiatioiis in 
tho Southern Stales. 

The iirst of these diagrams, representing male Avage earners, shows that agriculture 
and iiersoiial service accounted for from 63 to 91 jier cent of all male Avage earners. 
Indeed, excluding the District of (-olumhia from cousi<lcrat ion, from 73 to 93 per 
cent AA'cro ac<*onuted for hy those two occupations. 

Again, excluding the District of (kdnmhia, which i.s not a fiiriuing community, tlio 
male wago earners Avho Avere farmers constituted in tlio didereiit Stales proportions 
varying from .36 per cent in Missouri to 85 per cent in Mississipj)!. 'J’ho proportion of 
farmers was highest in the cotton States and decidedly less in t he hordin’ States. On 
the other hand,' the proportion of males ciigageil in personal service Avas least in tho 
cotton States and increased decidedly in those farther north. 

The second diagram, illustrating the occupations of female wago earners, lias cer- 
tain features in common Avitli that relating to males, but thest' features are moro 
accented. In tho cotton States a large proportion of the female Avage earners Avorki'd 
in the fields and Avas therefore reported as engaged in agriculture, while in tho bor- 
der States hut a small proportion Avas found there. On tho other hand, domestio 
service claimed nearly all female wage earners in the border States, but in the cotton 
States a relatively small proportion. 

Both tho diagrams, and especially tlie first, she av an important featurii. In tho 
cotton States Avago earners Avere almost entirely either farmers or those engaged in 
personal ser\ice, hut in tho States farther north tliosc classes AVere relatively smaller 
and occupations were someAvhat more varied. • 

OAVNEUSIIIP OF EAKMS .AXI> lloAlES. 

The statistics of farm and home OAAuuTsliip and of inortgago indebtedness of the 
Eleventh Census tliroAV some light upon the pecuniary condition of tin'- negro race. 

The total number of farms and homes in tho couulry in 1890 Avas 12,690,1.52, of 
which the negroes occupied 1,410,769, or 11.1 per cent. The proportion of negroes to 
tho total population Avas at that time 12.20 per cent, showing a delicieiioy iu the i>ro- 
portiou occuxiying homes and farms when comjiared Avith the ])opulation. 

The number of farms in the country was 4,767,179. Of thc^so 549,642, or 11.5 jicr 
cent, Avero occupied hy negroes, being a jiroportion greater than that of farms and 
homes combined. 

The number of homes, as distinguished from farms, in tho country was 7,922,973, 
of Avhich 861,137, or 10.9 per cent, were occupied by negroes, being a proportion less 
than that of farms and homes comlnned. 

Of the 549,632 farms in the country occupied hy negroes 120,738, or 22 per cent, 
Avero owned hy their occupants. The corresponding proportion for Avhites Avas 71.7 
per cent. Of course, as regards tenants, the reverse Avas the case, the proportions 
being for Avhites 28.3 jicr cent and for negroes 78 per cent. More than three-fourths 
of the farms occupied hy negroes Avere rented; in other Avords, more than three- 
fourths of the negro farmers Avero tenants, Avhile less than one-fourth of tho Avhite 
farmers were tenants. 

Of tho farms owned hy negroes 90.4 per cent Avero without incumbrance. Of those 
owned by whites 71.3 were Avithout incumbrance, showing a much larger proiAortion 
incuiUherod than among those owned hy negroes. 

Of 861,137 homes occupied hy negroes in 1890,143,550 were oAvned hy their ocou- 
pants and 717,587 were rented, tho i^roportions being 19 per cent and 81 per cent. 
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BiAiiiiAM No. 9 . — l*ro2)oriion8 of male ncfjro n agc-earnei'a engaged in agrieiiUnre, personal 
serviccj and other occupations. 





'S£/f'//C£.. ^^OrMER Occupations. 


Diaokaini No. 10 . — Piuporlions of female negro wage-earners engaged in personal 
agriculiurc, and other occu^fations. 
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EDUCATION EEPOET, 1894-96. 

Corresponding proportions for av bites -were 39.4 per cent and 60.6 per cent. Of the 

bouees owned by negro occupants 126,264, or 87.7 per cent, were jfiree, and 12.3 

incumbered. CorreBponding figures for whites were 71.3 and 28.7 per cent, showing, 
as before, a much greater proportion of free holdings among negroes than among 
whites. 

Diagrams Nos. 11 and 12 summarize tlio above facts in graphic form. The total 
areas of the squares represent the number of farms and lumies, respectively, those 
occupied by whites and negroes, respectively, being represented by the rectangles 
into which tlie squares are divided by horizontal lines. The vertical lines subdivide 
these rectangles into others proportional to the numbers occupied by owners without 
aud with iucuiuhrance, and hy renters. 

The male negroes occupied in agriculture numbered, in 1890, 1,329,584. Of these 
510,019 occupied farms, tli^ remaiutler, 818,965, being presumably farm laborers. 
The negro farmers — i. e., occupants of farms — constituted 88.3 per cent of tln^ male 
negroes engaged in agriculture, leaviug 61.7 per cent of the number as laborers. The 
corresponding figures for wliites were 60.4 per cent and 39.0 per cent. The propor- 
tion of negroes engaged in agriculture who wore farmer.s-— i. e., occupied farms — was, 
therefore, much smaller than that of the whites. In spite of this low comparative 
showing, however, it must be agreed that, considering all the attendant circum- 
stances, the proportion of negro farm occupants — more than one-third of all negroes 
engaged in agriculture — is unexpectedly large. 

Summing up the salient points in this yiaper, it is seen that in the matter of occii- 

S ations the negro is mainly engag(‘d either in agriculture or personal service. He 
as, in a generation, made little progress in manufactures, transportation, or trade. 
In these two groups of occupations males are in greater jiroportion engaged in agri- 
culture and females in domestic s<‘rvice. They have, however, during this genera- 
tion, made good progress toward ac<iiiiriiig property, especially in the form of homes 
and farms, aud, in just so far as they have acquired possession of r(‘al estate, it is 
safe to say that they have become more valuable as citizens. The outlook for them 
is very favorable as agriculturists, but there is little jirospect that the race will 
become an important factor in manufactures, transportation, or commerce. 


IV. 


A STATISTICAL SKETCH OF THE NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[T5y lloury Gannett, of the irnitotl States Gwilogical Survey.) 

From the time of the earliest settlement upon these slmres the United States has 
contained two elements of population, the white race aud the negro race. These 
two races hav^e together peofded this country, iuiueasiiig i)artly by accessions to their 
numbers from abroad and partly by natural increase, until to-clay (1891) the white 
race numbers jirobably 61,000, 000 and the negroes 8,000,000. The history of the lat- 
ter race, tbu.s broil gilt into close association with a more civilized aud stronger ])eople 
for two and three-fourths centuries, is one of surpassing interest. Unfortunately, 
howev^er, this history, for the earlier part of the period, is, with the exception of a 
few fragments, utterly lost. For the last century, however, since tin) year 1790, the 
date of the lirst United States census, we have, at ten-year interv als, pictures of the 
distribution of the race and cnnsidcrablo information regarding its social condition. 

SUAVK TKAI>H. 


The slave trade flourished actively up to the close of the last century, and indeed 
it did not entirely cease until the year 1808. It was mainly in the hands of the 
English, including their North American colonies. It was a largo and flourishing 
business for the shipowners of New England. 

Of the number of slaves brought from Africa to this country, either directly or by 
way of the West India Islands, we have very little information. Prior to 1788 there 
are no records, and since that time the records of the slave trade do not distinguish 
between the slaves brought to the United States and those to other parts of America, 
Of the number of slaves in this country in colonial times the information is almost 
equally scanty, consisting of liiile more than estimates by different historical writers. 
Of these, Bancroft's are perhaps as reliable as any. His estimates of the number of 
negroes at different times are as follows : 


220, 000 
260,000 
310,000 


1750 

1754 

1760 


1770 

1780. 


462.000 

562.000 
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Diagram No. 11 .— Farm . 



DiAdUAM No. 12. — Homes, 
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NITMUKUS OF KACII KACE. 


In 1790 we have the first reliable data regarding the number and distribution of 
the negroes. The total number of each race at this and each succeeding decennial 
enumeration is shown in the following table : 


1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 


Cons\ia year. 


Wliite. 

Negro. 

j Census year. 

AVhitc. 

Negro. 

3, 172, 006 

757, 208 

1850 

19, 553, 068 

3, 638, 808 

4, 306, 446 

1, 002, 037 

1860 

26, 922, 537 

4, in, 830 

5, 862, 073 

1, 377, 808 

1870 

33, 589, 377 

4, K80, 009 

7, 862, 166 

1, 771, 656 

1880 

43, 402, 970 

C, 580, 793 

10, 537,, 378 

2, 328, 642 

1 1890 

54,983, 800 

7, 470, 040 

14, 195, 805 

2, 873, 648 

1 


From this it appears that the white.s liave increased in a century from si little over 
3,000,000 to nearly 55,000,000, and the ncgroc.s from thrce-foiirths of a million to 
about 7,500,000. The whites were in 1890 nearly eighteen times as numerous as in 
1790, the negroes nearly ten times as numerous. 

T1i( 3 diagram constituting Plato I presents tho same facts in graphic form. In 
each case tho total length of tho bar ia proportional to tho total population in tho 
year indicated. The white portion of each bar ro])resouts tho white jn)X)ulation of 
the country, while tho shaded portion rexiresents the negro pojmlation. 

The tables and diagram illustrate tho rax)id growth of tho country in poi>uhitI<)n, 
both of its white and its negro element. 


rnopoHTioxs of kacut ii\CF. 


Tho following ta]>lo shows the pro))ortions iu which Iho total i>opulation was 
made up of these two cloriicuts at each census, exj)re.ssed in p(5r('Ontages of tho total 
liopnlation : 


Census year. 

Whito. 

Negro. 

i Coiisus year. 

White. 

Negro. 

1790 

80. 73 

19. 27 

1850 

84. 31 

1.5 no 

1800 

81. 12 

18. 88 

I860 

85. 62 

14 13 

1810 

80. 97 

19. 03 

1870 

87. 11 

12. 66 

1820 

81. 61 

18. 39 

1880 

86. 54 ! 

13. 12 

1830 

81.90 

18. 10 

1890 

87. 80 

lb 93 

1840 

83. 10 

16. 84 



This table and Plato II show that on the whole tho n<‘groe8 have diminished 
decidedly in proportion to the Avhitcs. In 17tK) they formed 19.27 x>er cent, or very 
nearly oiio-lifth of tho whole population. At the end of this century th(‘y consti- 
tuted only 11.93 jicr cent, or less than one-eighth of tho i>opiilation. At the end of 
tho century their prox)ortion xvas less than two-thirds as large as at the beginning. 
Moreover, this diminution in the proportion has been almost unbroken fr(uu the 
beginning to the end of the century. The jjroportion of the negroe.s has ap})areiitly 
increased in only two out of eleven censuses, namely, iu 1810, immediately after the 
cessation of the slavt? trade, and in 1880. I say a)>parcntly, because iu tho latter 
case tho increase is only apparent, duo to a dolicient enumeration of this race in tho 
census j^rcceding, namely, that of 1870. 


KATES OF INCREASE. 


The following table and tho diagram accompanying it show the rates of increase 
of the negroes during each of the ten-year periods fur the last century, and x)Iaccd 
in juxtaposition therewith for comparison are tho rates of increase of the whiles of 
the entire country : 


Decade. 

I’crcentage of in- 
crease. 

1 Det^ado. 

I'ercentjtge of in- 
crease. 


AVhitc. 

Negro. 

j 

White. 

Negro. 

1790 to 1800 

35. 70 

32. 33 

1840 to 1850 * . 

87. 74 
37. 69 
24. 76 
29. 22 
26.68 

20.63 
22. 07 
9. 86 
34. 85 
13.51 

1800 to 1810 

80. 12 

37.50 

1850 1o 1860 

1810 to 1820 

34. 12 

28. 50 

1800 to 1870 

1820 to 1830 

34. 03 

31.44 

1870 to 1880 

1830 to 1840 

84.72 

23. 40 

J 1880 to 1890 
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, ThiiT tal>lo and dia#?ram show that., with tlio oxcoptiou of two ton-year periods, 
nauiolv, those from 1800 to 1810 and 1870 to 1880, the negro element has in every case 
iucroasod at a loss rapid rate than the white olemeut, and in many eases its rate of 
increase has been very much smaller. 

Thus a comparison of the numerical proj^ress of the negroes with that of the whites 
in the country, as a whole, shows that the former have not held their own, hut have 
constantly fallen behind. They have not increased as rapidly as the whites. 

Jt may bo said th.at this is dne to the enormous immigration which certain parts 
of tlio (country have received, an immigration composed entirely of whiles. This sug- 
gestion can easily he tested. White immigration on a considcrahlo scale hegaii about 
Ts 17. Prior to that time it was not of importance. Wo maj'^ then divide the century 
into two C(inal parts and contrast the ndative rates of increase of the races during 
those h^-lf centuries. IJotwccn 17‘J0 and 1840 the whites increased 4.5 times, the 
negroids 5.8 times. 'J’lio latter olomont had diminished in relative importance in this 
half century from about ono-lifth of the population to one-sixth. 

Jn the succeeding lifty years tlie whites had increased 3.9 times, and the colored 
2.0 times only. In other words, the greater increase of the whites has not been 
dc]>cndout upon immigration, since their rate of increase w.'is greater tban that of 
the negroes before immigration sot in. 

Jiaii's of hivna'ic of v'hltc and negro popnlaiion. 



rbese figures, and tlio conclusions necessarily derived from tliem, should sot at 
K'Rl fonwer all hairs regarding any possible conllict between the tw'o races. We 
luive before us the testimony of a century to show us that the negroes, while in iio 
danger of extinction, while increasing at a rate probably more rapid than in any 
ollitu' the earth, arc yet increasing less ra))idly than the white x)eox)le of the 

<‘onntry, nn<l to demonstrate that the latter will become more and more iinnicrii'ally 
the dominant race in America. Whether the negro v ill, through an iiu])rovemcnt ifi 
his social condition, become of greater importance relatively to his numbers is a. 
niatler to be discussi'd later. 


t lOXTKJl OF I'Om i.ATION. 

The center of ])Oi>ulatiou, as it is called, may bo described .as the center of gravity 
the inhabitants ns they are distributed at the time under consideration, each 
ndiahitaut being supposed to have the same weight and to jircss downward w ith a 
rpi® P^’oportional to his distance from this center. 

Ihc center of poiiulation of all the inhabitants of the United States has been com- 
puted for each census. At the time of the lirst census, in 1790, the center of popu- 
lation was found to bo in Maryland, on the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay, nearly 
^PPusito Baltimore. The general westward movement of population has caused a 
<i<)rre8ponding westward movement of this center, such movement following very 
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Tioarlv tho lino of tho tHlrty-nlnth warallol of uortb latitude. Tn 1880 tbe of 

the total copulation was found on the soutli liaiik of tho Ohio River, nearly oppusite 

nineinuati. and In 1890 it was found in southern Indiana, 20 miles east of Columbus, 

Ui latitude 39° 12' and in longitude ig)° 33'. 

The center of the negro population has been computed in 1880 and in 1890. At the 

first of these dates it was found in latitude 34^ 42' and iu longitude 84^ 58'. This 
position is in the northwestern coruer of Georgia, not far from Daltou. In 1890 it 
was found to have moved eouthwestward into latitude 34° 20' and longitude 85° 18', 
hoiug not far from the boundary between Alabama and Georgia and a lew miles west 
of Rome, Ga. The longitude of the center of the negro population was very nearly 
the same as that of the total population, but in latitude it was nearly 5 degrees, or 
more than 300 miles, south of it. The positions of the center of total ])opu]atiou and 
of the negro poxiulation in 1880 and m 1890 are shown upon the map which consti- 
tutes Plate VI. 

Tlio inovoinents of the center of 2 )opulation are the neb resultant of all the move- 
ments of population. During the past decade the negroes have moved in all direc- 
tions, north, south, east, and west; hut, as indicated by the movement of the center, 
the net r<'8ultant of their movements has been tow.ard the southwest. As a wh(d© 
this clement moved in a southwesterly direction a distance of about 25 miles. 

FUKK NFtillOKH ANI> SLAVK8. 

Prior to 1870 the negro clement, as returned by the successive censuses, Avas made 
up of two parts, free negroes and slaves. The proportions of these elements differed 
at different times, as is shown by the following table: 



I 1790. 

1 1800. 

j 1810. 

1 1820. j 1830. 

1S40. 

! 

j 1H50. 1860. 

Per C('nt Avhich free n(‘gro(‘ft bore to all neerrot h 

I’er ftiiit t»f all free foniul iti forinor slave 1 

’ «! 
1 

n 

u. r> j 

13 I 14 

1 


12 1 11 

1 

StatC'H 


.50 

oH 1 

57 1 .57 

50 i 

55 1 54 

Per cent of’ all fr«jo negroes I’ouud iu I’n-e .Statee .... 

45 

44 

' 42 1 

43 1 43 

1 

44 1 

1 i 

45 46 


I 

Prom this it appears that the free negroes constituted in 1790 only 8 per cent of all 
negroes, that the proportion increased rapidly to 1830, when they constituted not less 
than 1 1 ])er cent, and from that time the ]>roportion diminished, until iu 1860 they 
constituted 11 ])er cent of all negroes. 

^Jorf5ov«‘r, the proportions of the free negroes found Avithin the slave States and 
the free States differed at (lilforeiit times. More than hall of the free negroes were 
found Avithiii the former slave States and loss than one-half within the free States, 
and the ijvoportiou of free negroes found iu the former slave States ranged from 54 
per cent in 1860 to 58 per cent iu 1810. 

l>18TUnUTTI<)N OF THK NKGUO KLKMKNT. 

The negroes are distributed Aery unequally over the country. AVhile they are 
found in (‘very State and Territory and in almost every county ol‘ the land, the vast 
body of tlicin'artA found in the S<mtheru States, iu those States lying south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, the Ohi<> River, the northern boundary of ^Missouri, ami westward as 
far as Texas and Arkansas. The two maps on Plate III illustrate their distribution, 
State by State, over the country. One of these maps shoAVS their density— that is, 
the avorag(3 number in each 8<iuare mile. It is an absolute measure of their numbers 
in dilforont parts of the country. It is seen that they are the most plentiful in 
Maryland, A^irgiuia, South Carolina, and Mi88isaipj>i, and secondarily iu North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Douisiaua. On the other hand, iu nearly all 
the Northern and Western States they are very sparsely distributed, there being in 
thesb States, with scarcely an excerption, less than four of them to a square mile, Avhile 
111 many of them there is less than one to a scjuare mile. 

The other map shows the proportion which the negro (dement bears to the total 
population, State by State. This is a ineasuro of i ts importance relative to the whites. 
Prom this map it is seen that in three States, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina, more than half the people are negroes. Indeed, iu South Carolina three out of 
every five of the inhabitants are of this race. It is seen further that in all the States 
along the Atlantic and Gulf, from Virginia to Louisiana, together Avith Arkansas, 
^ore than oner-fourth of the ptrople are negroes, while, on the other hand, throughout 
the entire North and West the proportion of negroes is less than 5 per cent, and in 
®iany of the States it is less than 1 per cent of the total population. 
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PROrOHTION OF THE NEGROES IN THE SLAVE STATES. 

Tho distribution of the negro race may be still more closely cbaracterized by the 
Btatemcnt tbatin 1890 there Vcro found in the former slave states not less than 92 
per cent of all negroes. This proportion has did’ored at different times during the 
last century, as is shown in the following table : 


Proportion of total negro element comprised in former slave jStaies. 


Toor. 

Per cent. 

Yoar. 

r4‘r<‘ont. 1 

Year. 

Per cent. 

1T9C 

9’ 

1830 

.a 

1870 

93 

1800 

9i 

1840 

94 

1880 

03 

1810 

02 

IS.'VO 

9.> ! 

1890 

92 

1820 

93 

I860 

1 95 ' 





1 1 

i ; 




From this table it will be seen th. a tat the eommenccnient of this history the former 
slave States contained 91 per cent of the negroes of tbc country. As time wore on 
this proportion increased, until in 18i>0 and 1860 they coinpi iseO 95 per cent, or nine- 
teen-twentieths of all, while since that date, i. e., during tlie ])ci iod of freedom of the 
race, it has shown a. slight temhuicy northward, the }>roporti(»n in the former slave 
States having become reduced, as ai>ovc stated, to 02 }»cr cent. 

THE NEGROES OF THE SLA\'E STATES. 

In the above x>agcs the history of the negroes has hecn tra< cd in a hroad, general 
way, and eoinparcd with that of the entire ]>opnlatiou and the white element of the 
country. The history is more or less complicated Avith the results of immigration, 
and with otlier disturbing factors, which have affected mainly the North an<l West. 
We may now, Avithoiit serious error, confine onr study of the race to the .Southern 
States, the former slaA’cholding States, in which are found more than nine-tenths of 
the whole number of the negroes. The inoveimmt of tiiese people from the South 
into the North has been inconsiderable, and tljcro has l>ec'n but littlo movement of 
tho whites in either direction across the boundary lino between the sections. The 
South has received little immigration cither fiauii the North or from Kurope, ;ind tho 
emigration from it has been unimportant. So far as emigration and immigrutioji are 
coiieernecl, it has been throughout our history almost isolated from tho r<.‘Ht of tho 
world. So we may, without serious error, study the relations of the whites and blacks 
of this region by itself, Avithout refeiTmce to other parts of the country. 

lUlOl’OUTIONS OF THE UACl'S. 

Tho following table and accompanying diagram ( 19. 1 \ ) hIioav tho proportions in 
which the population of tliis part of the United States avus euniposcd at each cousus 
for the past hundred years. 

Proportions in ichicli the jtoyuJalion of forint r i<lute SItiles iras made. op. 


Ccn.sns year. 

Wliite. 

1790 

65 

1800 

05 

1810 

03 

1820 

63 

1830 

63 

1^0 

63 




( '. nsuH yc'iir. 

"White. 

Nogni. 

35 ' 

ia50 

64 

36 

35 , 

1800 : 

66 

34 

37 

1870 

68 

32 

37 

1880 

07 

33 

37 
37 i 

1890 

69 



3? 


It appears from tho above table that a century ago tl.e population of the South 
Avas made up of whites and negrooHiu the )»roportions of 65 and 35 per cent, and that 
in 1890 the proportions were 69 and 31 per cent. The proportion of negroes increased 
from 1790 to 1810, when it reached 37 per cent, leaving only 03 per cent as the pro- 
portion of the whites, and remained practically stationary lor three decades. 8iuco 
1840 the proportion of negroes has diminished. 


RATES OF IXCRKASE. 

The following table, showing the rates of increase of tho two races for each ten- 
year period during the past century, leads to a similar conclusion— -that is, that for a 
half century the negroes increased more rapidly than the whites, while during tho 
last half century they have increased less rapidly. 
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Pj.ATi-: JIT . — -Projtorfioit of vefjroes 1o total poirulation in ISL^O. 
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Batee of increase of white and negro elements of former slave States. 






— 


rroiii— 

Wliite. 

Kegro. 

From — 

White. 

1 

Negro. 

1790 to 1800 

34 

33 

1840 to 3850. 

34 

27 

1800 to 1810 

30 

39 

IS.'iO to 1860. 

30 

22 

1810 to 1820 

28 

30 

1860 to 1870. 

17 

8 

1820 to 1830 

29 

32 

1870 to 1880. 

1 33 

34 

1830 to 1840 

27 

24 ! 

1 

1880 to 1890., 

24 

13 


THK NEGUOKS IN C^ITIKS. 

It is Avell known that as the population of a State or country increases such 
increase goes in constantly rising proportion into its cities; in other words, tliat 
urban ])opiilation iu<Tejises at aniore rapid rate than the total popnlsition, espe cially 
after the population has jiassed a certain average tleusity. This country presents an 
excellent example of this teinhuicy of population toward the cities. At the tinio of 
the hrst census only 3^ i)er cent of the total population was in cities of 8,000 inhab- 
itants or more, while in 1890, a century later, the pro])ortion in cities had increased 
to over 29 ])er cent. The total population of the country had become very nearly 
16 times as great, while its urban eleiuoiit had become 139 times as great. The latter 
had increased more than 8 times as rapidly as the former. 

Having thus illustrated the general tendency of the people toward cilies, it will 
be instructive to see how the negroes hav(i behaved in this regnrd. In me.'isnring 
their apj)etency for urban life I shall consider only the pojmlation of th(3 former 
slave States, and shall contrast the negro with the white element of those States in 
this regard. I shall follow the practice of the (hnjsus Ollico also in considering as 
urban the inhabitants of cities of 8,090 or more. 

In cities of 8,000 inhabitants or more there were found in 1860 only 1.2 per emit of 
the negroes of these States, while of the whites 10.9 per cent woia^ found at that time 
in these cities, 'fhe violent social changes attenilant upon the war )>roduccd, among 
other results, an extensive migration of negroes to the cities, so that in 1870 the pro- 
portion of them found in cities had more than doubled, Ixdng no loss than 8.5 ]>er 
cent, while of the whites there were fonnd 13.1 ])er cent. Jn 1880 the proportion of 
negroes in cities ha<l diminished to 8.1 per cent, while that of tin' whites had also 
diminished, being 12.4 ])('r cent. 

The census of 1890 shows a decided increase in the yiroportion of' each race in the 
cities, that of the negroes being 12 per cent, and that of tlie whites being 15.7 per 
cent. 

''rhus it is seen that the ]H'oportion of the negroes in the cities has in I'very case 
been less than that of the whites, but that tln*y have gained upon tbe whilt’S in this 
regard. This gain is, however, very slight and is ]»rui>ably not significant. While 
the negro is extremely gregarions and is by that instinct drawn tiiward the great 
centers of population, on the other hand, he is not htted <dther by nature or educa- 
tion for those vocations for the pursuit (*f Avliich men collecd. in cities — that is, for 
manufactures and eonimerce. The imdi nations of this race, drawn from its inher- 
itaiK'c, tend to keep it w'cdded to the soil, and the ])robabilit ies are that as cities 
increase in these States in number and size, and wdtli them maunfacturi's and com- 
merce develop, the great body of the negroes w ill continue to remain aloof from them 
and cultivate the soil as heretofore. 

OKOGKAPinCAI. mSTKIItUTION. 

The geographical environment of the negro has been made a subject of careful 
study by tbe Census Othce, and many interesting facts regarding its dist ribntion with 
reference to to]>ography, altitude, rainfall, and temperature have been developed. 

It is found that more than 17 ]»er cent of them live in the low, Bwmiiipy regions of 
the Atlantic Coast and in the alluvial region in the Mississippi Valley. This pro- 
portion contrasts sharply with that of the total population, of which only 4 per 
cent are found in these regions. Upon the Atlantic plain the proportion of negroes 
is also much greater than that of the total population, and, generally sp<;aking, it 
may be said that they seek low, moist regions and avoid mountainous country. This 
peculiarity of their distribution is brought out more forcibly in their distribution 
with reference to elevation above sea level. At an altitude less than 100 feet above 
the sea there are found nearly one-fourth of the negroes, while ouly about one-sixth 
of the total population is in these regions. Below 500 hundred feet are found seven- 
tenths, while nearly two-fifths of the total population are fonnd at this altitude. 
Again, below 1,000 feet there are fonnd 94.5 per cent of all the negroes of tbe country, 
while of the total population there are found only 77 per cent below that altitude. 
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Plate IV . — Proportion which negroet of fornur glam Statec iore to population of those 

States. 
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It is, of course, well known, that the negroes prefer higher tem^raturos than the 
white race. A measure of this is given hy the statement that while the total popu- 
lation lives, on an average, under a mean annual temperature of 63^ F., that under 
which the negro lives is, on an average, 61^^, or not less than 8^ higher. The great 
body of the negi'oes live where the mean annual temperature ranges from 55° to 70°, 
very nearly 85 per cent of this element being found within the region thus defined. 

Nothing perhaps more sharply characterizes the difference in the habitat of the 
negroes and the element of foreign birth than the difference in temperature condi- 
tions under Avliich they are found, a difference which may ho characterized by the 
following statement : In those regions w^hero the annual temperature ioxodeds 55° arc 
found seven-eighths of the negroes. On the other hand, in those regions where the 
temperature is loss than 55° are found nine-tentlis of the foreign born. 

ITiose who are acquainted with the relations between the distribution of popula- 
tion and rainfall over the surface of the country are aware that the great body of the 
negroes is found in regions of heavy rainfall. Indeed, more thannine-tenths of their 
nuinhers are found where it exceeds 40 inches annually, and more than three-fifths 
whore it exceeds 50 inches. These figures are greatly in excess of those concernang 
the total population. 

IIlSTOllY OF XnE XEGRO IX EACH SLAVE STATE. 

Thus far the distribution and history of the race have been considered broadly. 
It will now bo of interest to take uij each of the former slave States individually and 
trace the history of the race within its limits. This is suminarizod in the following 
table and group of diagrams (PL V), which present in each of the former slave 
States the proportion which the negro cleiucnt boro to the total population at each 
census. 

For economy of space the black bars rein-cscnting the proportions in the diagrams 
are not extended to their full Icngtli, so the lengths of the bars do not represent the 
absolute percentage which the negroes hear to the total ))opulation. Since wo are 
interested mainly in the relative lengths of the different bai's of each State, and not 
in comparmg those of one State with those of another, this is a matter of no 
consequence. 

In Delaware the proportion of negroes in 1790 w as about 22 per cent. This pro- 
portion inci’cased gradually until 1^10, when it was 25 per cent. Since then it has 
diminished, and in 1890 was about 17 per cent. In Maryland over ouc-tbirtl of the 
poiinlation were negroes in 1790. The ])roportiou increased and readied a maximum 
in 1810, when it was 38 per cent. Since then it has diminished, and in 1800 was hut 
21 per cent. In the District of Columbia the prcqiortioaof negroes in 1800, the first 
year of record, was about 29 per cent. It reached its maximum with 33 per cent in 
1810, and from that time steadily diminished until the opening of the civil war. In 
18C0 the proportion was 19 per cent. During the Avar large numbers oT negroes took 
refuge within the capital, increasing the proportion to about one-third of the ti>tal 
population, which ratio has been maintained. 

In Kentucky one-sixtb of tbo population were negroes in 1790. The ])roportion 
increased until 1830, Avhen it was about one-fourth of the popiilatio!i, since a\ hieh 
time it has diminished and is at present hut 14 per cent. 

In Tennessee only one-tenth of the population were negroes at the time of tho 
first census. That proportion steadily increased for 90 years, reaching its maximum 
in 1880, when it slightly exceeded one-fourth of tho population. In the last ten 
years it has diminished a trifle. 

Tlio first report of population regarding Missouri was made in 1810. At that time 
about one-sixth of tho inhabitants were negroes. In 1830 tho proportion was slightly 
greater. Since then it has diminished rapidly, and in 1890 the negroes constituted 
less than G per cent of the population. 

Ill the State of Virginia tho negroes constituted in 1790 not loss than 41 pox cent 
of the inhabitants, and their i>roportion increased slightly for twenty years, reach- 
ing a maximum in 1810 of over 43 per cent. 8inco that time it has diminished 
steadily, and in 1890 constituted hut 271 per cent, taking the States of Virginia and 
West Virginia together. 

All the above are border States^ and all, with the exception of Tennessee and the 
District of Columbia, show a similar history. They show an increase in tho proxior- 
tion for two^ three, or four of the earlier decades, and thou a constant and great 
diminution in the proportion. Tho other States show a very different history. 
North Carolina, starting with 27 per cent, has increased slowly and with some slight 
oscillations up to 1880, when tho proportion reached 38 per cent. In the last docad® 
it has diminished. South Car olina, starting Avith 44 per cent, increased her propor- 
tion until 1880, when more than three-fifths of the population were negroes. Since 
then there has been a trifling diminution. Georgia started with 36 per cent, and Avith 
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some Bliglit oscillations continued to increase until 1880. Witliin tlio last ten years 
there has been a slight reduction. In. Florida the oscillations have been consider- 
able. The history commenced with 1830, when 47 per cent of the postulation were 
negroes. It reached a maximum of 49 per cent at the next census, followed by a 
diminution for two decades. Then in 1870 it rose again to 49 per cent, sinco which 
time it has diminished rapidly, cspcci.ally during the decade between 1880 and 1890. 
The history of Alabama comnieirced in 1820, when one-third of her people were 
negroes. The proportion increased up to 1870, and since then has dimiiji8lie<l. 
Mississippi's history began in 1800, Avhen 41 percent of her i>eox)lc wore negroes, aud 
with some slight oscillations the x>roportion has increased ui) to the present lime. 
The Jiistory oi* Louisiana commenced in 1810, when 55 x>cr cent of her i)Opulatiun 
were negroes. Her history has been a diversified one, the maximum prox>ortiou of 
this race being reached in 1830, with 59 percent. Since that time it has, on the 
whole, diminished, and in 1890 half the i>eople of the State were negroes. The 
liistory of Texas began in 1850, when 28 iier cent of her people were negroes. The 
proxiortion increased for two decades, when it reached 31 per cent. Sinco that time 
it lias diminished rapidly, owing largely to immigration to the central jiarts of the 
State. The history of Arkansas begins in 1820, when a little less than oue- eighth 
of its peojilo Avere negroes, 'i’he proportion has increased almost coiitmiioiisly from 
tliat time to the iiresent, and in 1890 the negroes formed 27 jier cent of the total 
population. 

Thus it is scon that in the cotton States the proportion of tbe negro clement has in 
nearly all cases increase*! until a very r<^cent time, liuleetl, in two or three of them 
it has increased n}» to the time of the last census, while in most of them the only 
diminution in the iiroporiioii has occurred during tin', last ten years. All this indi- 
cat**s in the most unmistakable terms a general southward migration of this raio. 
As (‘omxiared with the whitcvS, the boriliw States ha\ (‘ lost iu ])i’Oportion of negroes 
for the jiast half century, while the cotton Stales have co7ifinn(?d to gain until very 
recently. 

Pi rventcvje of m'ljrocH io total populaiiou . 


state. 

ism. 

1880. 

1870. 

! 18«h'>. i 

' ' 

1850. 

1840. 

1830. 1 

1 

1820. j 

1810. 

1800. i 1790. 
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i 19.27 
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25. 00 
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20. «0 
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34. 88 
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36. 06 1 34. 74 

District of Folumbiii. 
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33. 55 

32. 90 
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29. H7 

30. 81 

31.55 

33. 07 
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Kentucky 

14.42 
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]*>. 82 

1 20.44 

22, 49 

24.31 
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DJCTAIkS OF MOVKMFX TS OF NKiJKOFS HFTW^FEX 1880 AND 1800. 

'^h(^ maj) on PI. VT shows tlui movements of this race in detail during the ten y(‘ars 
between 1880 and 1890, within the former slave states. The northern x>art oT Mis- 
i^ouri and western Texas are not i<*presented ux>oii this luaj), inasmuch as the number 
of n(‘grocs in these regions is not largo. 

The areas upon this mai) Avhich have the d.arkcst shade are those in which the 
number of negroes has absolutely diminished during the decade in qiiestiou. The 
areas in the lightest tint arn Ihoie in which the negroijs have increased, hut a t a rate 
less than the increase of the same element in the country at large. The areas of 
uiedium tint are those iu which the negroes have increased more ra]>idly than in the 
country at largo. 

It is seen at once that the areas in which the negroes have decreased are mainly 
eoniprisod in the northern of these States, xirlncipally in Delaware, Maryland. Vir- 
gania, Kentucky, and Missouri, and secondarily in Ttmncssec and North Carolina. 
Ihero are also areas of decrease iu Texas aud small areas in the other States, but 
these are of little importance in comjiarison with the great areas of the border 
fetates in which the number of negroes has actually diminisheil. 
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Ou the other hand; the areas in which the negroes have increased more rapidly 
than in the country at large are found mainly in the southern i)art8 of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and eastern Texas, with nearly all of Arkansas and 
Florida. In^other words, the most rapid increase of the race has been in the south- 
ern and western parts of the region under consideration. There does not appear to 
he any decided movement into the ‘'Black Belt,^^ which traverses the central part of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississipiii. Indeed, the heaviest increase 
is south of this region. « 

CONJUGAL CONDITION. 

The conjugal condition of the negroes is set forth for the first time in the reports 
of the Eleventh C^ensns. With the exception of the matter of divorce, it is sum- 
marized in the following diagram (PI. VII). This shows the jiroportion of males and 
females at various ages who were single, married, or widowed. It shows that under 
the age of 15 there are practically no marriages among the race. Between 15 and 20 
a small proportion, perlnaps about 1 per cent, of males were married and 14 per cent 
of the females. At ages between 20 and 25 a third of the males and nearly three- 
fifths of the females wore married, and with advancing age a constantly intireasiug 
proportion of both sexes is either married or widowed. It is evident, however, that 
the women marry much younger than men. The proportion of widowed lirst becomes 
appreciable between the ages of 20 and 25 years. It incrc^asos much more rapidly 
among females than among males, and altogether the proportion of widows is many 
times greater than that of widowers, showing that many more widowers remarry 
than widows, and that they marry largely unmarried Avomen. 

Comparison of conjugal statistics of the negroes with those of the whites develops 
two points of difference: First, that the negroes marry younger than the whites; 
second, that the proportion of widows at most ages is greater than among whites. 
The first of these facts is in accord with the shorter life period of the race; the sec- 
ond is a result of the greater death rate of the race. 

►Statistics of divorce show more frequent severance of conjugal relations among 
the negroes than among the whites. The proportion of divorced persons to married 
persons in the United imitates at large among the native whites was 0.59 of 1 per cent, 
while among the negroes it was O.fiT of 1 per cent. 

MOHTALITV. 

There is no question but that the rate of mortality among the negro population is 
considerably greater than among the whites. It is n(it easy, however, to obtain an 
accurate measure of the relative death rates of* the two races. The census statistics 
upon this subject are unreliable, since the returns from whi<di they are derived are 
by no moans complete. Were the omissions uniformly distributed between the two 
races we might still derive a comparison from them rt.'garding the death rates of the 
two races, but unfortunately there is every probability that the omissions are much 
greater proportionally among the negroes than among the Avhites. It is only in a 
few large Southern cities which maintain a registration of deaths that reliable figures 
are to be had. In these cities the relative death rates during the census year (1890) 
are shown in the following table : 


Dfutli rate pe*!* 1,000. 



Total pop- 1 
' iiliitiun. 

I Nuliv^o 

1 whites. 

Negroes. 


19 

17 

35 

Bidtiinor© 

25 

22 

36 

N © w Orleans - 

28 

22 

37 

WaHliiiigfcou - 

26 

I 

38 

Louisville 

22 

1 18 

82 




From these figures it appears that in the large cities the annual death rate of the 
negroes is very nearly if not quite double that of the native whites. It is probable 
that in the rural districts the disproportion among the death rates is not as great, 
since it is x^rohable that a rural environment is better suited to the negroes than the 
environment of a large city. However this may be, there is no reasonable question, 
as stated above, that the death rate of the negroes is much larger than that of the 
whites. 

CKIMINALITY. 

The pr^ortion of criminals among the negroes is much greater than among the 
whites. The statistics of the last census show that the white prisoners of«native 
extraction confined in jails at the time the census was taken were In the proportion 
of 9 to each 10,000 of all whites of native extraction, while the negro prisoners were 
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in the proportion of 33 to each 10,000 of the negro population. Thus it appears that 
the proportion of negroes was nearly four times as great as for the whites of native 
extraction. It shoula bo added, however, that the commitments of negroes are for 
petty offenses in much greater proportion than among the whites. 

PAUPERISM. 

In respect to pauperism, the Investigations of the census have heen contined to 
paupers maintained in almshouses and have not heen extended to those persons 
receiving outdoor relief, either permanent or temporary. The number of white 
paupers of native extraction in almshouses was found to be in the proportion of 8 
to every 10,000 whites of native extraction, while the negro pau])er8 were in the 
same proportion. Lest these figures should mislead, however, it must he added to 
this statement that in the South hut little provision is made in the form of alms- 
houses for the relief of the poor, this provision btdng confined almost entirely to the 
northern part of the country, a fact which in itself exj)laiu8 the small proportion of 
the negro pauj^ers in almshouses. On the other hand, it is a matter of common 
knowledge to any resident of a Southern city that the negroes form a di8proi)ortion- 
ately large element of the recipients of outdoor charity. 

ILIJTKIIAC^Y AND Kr>IT<:ATl(>N. 

Of the progress of the negro race in education, the statistics are by no means as 
full and comprehensive as is desirable. Such as wo possciss, however, go to indicate 
a reinarkahly rapid progress of the race in the elements of etlucation. During the 
prevalence oV slavery this race was kept in iguorauco. Indeed, generally, throiigli- 
out the South it was held as a crime to teach the negroes to read and write, and 
naturally w'hen they became freemen only a trilling proportion of them were 
acquainted with these elements of education. In 1870, five years after they became 
free, the records of the census show that only two- tenths of all the negroes over 10 
years of age in the country could write. Ten years later the pro]>ortion had increased 
to threo-teuths of the whole number, and in 1800, only a generation after they were 
emancipated, not less tlian 43 out of every 100 negroes, of 10 years of age and over, 
were able to read and write. These figures show a remarkably rapid i^rogress in 
elementary education. * 

In 1860 the nuiuber of negroes who were enrolled in the schools of the South w as 
absolutely trifiiug. Since the abolition of slavery the number has increased with 
the greatest rapidity. Tliis is shown in the following table, w hich relates only to 
the inhabitants of former slave States. The first column show's the proportion wTiich 
the number of white children enrolled in the public scliools bore to the w hite ]>opu- 
lation, and the second column the proportion which the number of negro children 
in the public schools boro to the total negro i>opulation of these States. 


"Whit**. I 


1870 13. r.O I 3.07 

1880 1 18.33 13.07 

1890 ’ 21.92 ' IS 71 


It is seen from the above table that in 1870 the white pupils constituted 13.5 per 
cent of the white population, and that in 20 years this nroportioii increased to nearly 
22 per cent. On the other hand, the negro school cliildren eoustitutod in 1870 only 
3 per cent of all negroes, but that in 20 years it has increased to nearly 10 i>cr cent 
of all negroes. The proportion of negro school children increased at a far more 
rapid rate than that of the white school children, and in 181K) had nearly r(su'h(‘<l it. 

The following table shows the projjortiou of such enrollment to population in 1890 
in each of these states : 


Per cent of school enrollment to 2 >opulation in 1S90. 


State- 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia * 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina...,’*. 

Georgia 

Florida 


Whit-o. 

Negro, ' 

) 

State. 

White. 

19. 12 

16. 38 

Kentucky 

22. 27 

17. 93 

16. 69 

Tennessee 

26. 19 

15. 2i 

17. 61 

Alabama 

22. 40 

21.59 

19.20 

MisHin8i}>pi 

27. 7 i 

25. 58 

20. 04 

bouisiaua 

13. 43 

19. 70 

20.80 

Texas 

21. tm 

19. iO 

16. 46 

Arkansas 

19. 98 

21.40 

15. 51 

Missouri 

23. 24 

24.37 

21.85 

i 



Negro. 


20. 40 

23. 58 
17. 10 

24. (JO 
8. 82 

22. 21 
30.22 
21.70 
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An examinatioii of tins tal»le sliowatliat in tlie District of Columbia, Korib Car- 
olina and Texas the proportional enrollment of negroes was greater than that of 
the whites, while in other States it was less. 

The following table shows the rate of increase in the onrollinerit in each of these 
States from 1880 to 1890 : 


state. 

White. 

Negro. 

State. 

White. 

Negro. 

t 


Per rent. 
10. 75 

Per cent. 
108. 42 

Kontuckv - 

Per cent. 

\ 34.44 

• 

Per rent. 
89. 20 

D'lixwiiro 

:^r^^ryIaml 

Pistrlctof Columbia 

20. 07 

85. 78 

Tennessee 

53.88 

Go. .56 

27 62 

G7.34 

Alalmma '. 

66. 99 

53.52 

"V Ilia 

44. 44 

78. 77 

Missisnippi 

30.75 

50. 6G 

AVefit V irgiiiia 

33.08 

59. 72 

Luniuiuua 

61.72 

42. rc 

Fortli Carolina 

20.51 

22. 97 

Texas 


143.^5 

South Carolina 

45. 64 

55. 33 

Arkansas 

101. 08 

121.29 

CcMO’jria 

* 39.09 

53.81 

Missouri 

27. 18 

3C. 42 

Florida 

98. 07 

132.71 1 

1 





From this table it appears that in all excepting four States, namely, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, lionisiana, and Texas, the enrollment of negro children in the x>ublic 
schools Ims increased more rapidly than that of tho whites. 

Summing iix^ this article in a paragraph, tho following conclusions may be stated: 
The negroes, "svhile increasing rapidly in this coini try, are diminishing in numbors 
relative to the whites. They are moving southward from the border States into 
those of tho south Atlantic and tlie Gulf. They prefer rural life rather than urban 
life. The pro]>ortion of criminals among the negroes is much greater than among 
the whites, and that of X)aupors is at least as great. In the matter of education, tho 
number of negro attendants at school is far behind the number of whites, but is 
gaining rapidly upon that race. 

Only one generation has elapsed since the slaves were freed. To raise a people 
from slavery to civilization is a matter, not of years, biitof many generations. Tho 
progress which tho race has nnido in th’S generation in industry, morality, and edu- 
cation is a source of the highest gratification to all friends of tho race, to all except- 
ing those who expected a miraculous conversion. 

V. 

MEMORIAL SKETCH OF .JOHN F. SLATER. 

.John Fox Slater, of Norwich, Conn., who gave n generous fund to x>rnmote the 
education of tho freednn n, was a thoughtful, Avell-traininl man of business, 

■who rose by industry, sagacity, and prudence to the xiossession of a fortune. His 
chief O(‘cu))ation tlirongh life was tho maiinfa<‘tnring of cotton and woolen goods in 
Connecticut and J{ho<le Island. In recent years, as his means increased, ho was 
iuterested in many enterprises, some of them established in New York and others in 
the West. Ho was a close observer of the social, political, and religions iirogress 
ol’ the country, and a fro«]nent, nnostentations contributor to Ixmevolent undertak- 
ings, especially such as were brought to his attention in the toAvn where lie resided 
and in the chnrch which he attended. From all positions which made him conspic- 
nouffho w'as inclined tow ithdraw himself, and ho x>rohabl y nndenatod the intliiencc 
which he might have exerted by tho more yniblic expression of his opinions; but 
Avhonever he did participate in x>^ihlic affairs he showed the same independence, 
sagacity, and resolution which marke<l the conduct of his business. Under these 
circumstances tho story of his life is simply that of a xirivato citizen who was faith- 
tnl to the re8x>onsibilitio9 which devolved upon him, and who gradually acquired 
the means to contribute liberally toward tho ■welfare of others. Notwithstanding tho 
Well-Known un^willin guess of Mr. Slater to attract tho attention of the public, those 
who aro conceniod iii the administration of his trust desire to put on record tho 
of his long and nsefnl 

TT R^^herations tho Slater famil^’^ has been engaged, either in England or the 

^mted States, in tho imxirovement of cotton manufactures. Their J^nglish home 

as at Bolder, Dorbyshiro, ■where William Slater, a man of considerable x>ro])erty, 
John F. Slater, resided more than a hundred years ago, until his 
* enw ^ 178-6. At Belpcr and at Milford, not far from Helper, Jedediali Strutt was 

partner of Sir Richard Arkwright, in the bnsiness of cotton spinning, 
branches of industry in England. 

Wiliam Slater, was apprenticed to Mr. Strutt, and near 
Havinw ffnJLwi general overseer of the mill at Milford, 
g oompioted his engagement he came to this country in 1789, and brought with 
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him such an accurate knowledge of the business of cotton spinning, that without 
any written or printed deecriptions, without diagrams or models, he was able to 
introduce the entire series of machines and processes of the Arkright cotton manu- 
facture in as perfect a form as it then existed in England. He soon came into rela- 
tions with Moses Brown, of Providence, and throng him with his son-in-law and 
his kinsman, William Almy and Smith Brown. With the persons last named he 
formed the partnership ol* Almy, Brown & Slater. For this firm Samuel Slater 
devised machinery and established a mill for the manufacture of cotton, at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., in the year 1790, but as this proved an inadequate enterprise, be con- 
structe'd a larger mill at the same place in 1793. 

A few years later, about 1804, at the invitation of his brother Samuel, John Slater, 
a younger son of William, came from England and joined his brother in Rhode 
Island. The village of .Slatersville, on a branch of the river Blackstone, was pro- 
jected in 1806, and hero until the present time the Slaters have continued the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. 

John F. Slater, son of John and nephew of Samuel, was horn in the village just 
named, in the town of Smithfield, R. I., March 4, 1815, abd received a good educa- 
tion in the academies of Plainfield, in Connecticut, and of Wreiitham and Wilhra- 
Lara, in Massachusetts. At the ago of 17 (in connection with Samuel Collier) he 
began to manage his father’s woolen mill at TIopeville, in Griswold, Conn., and there 
he remained until he bocaiue of age. In 1836 he took full charge of tliis factory, 
and also of a cotton mill at Jewett City, another village of the same town, where he 
made his home. Six years later he removed to Norwich, with wliicli Jewett City 
was then connected hy railway. Here he married, May 13, 1841, a daughter of Amos 
H. Hubbard, and hero his six children were horn. Cnly two of them, the eldest and 
the youngest, a daughter and a son, survived the period of infancy, and of these the 
Bon alone is living. Norwich continued to be Mr. Slater’s homo until ho died there, 
at tlie beginning of his seventieth year, May 7, 1884. 

Before his last great gift, Mr. Slater made generous contributions to religious and 
educational enterprises. He was one of the original corporators of the Norwich 
Free .Academy, to which lie gave at difierent times inorc than $1 5,000. To the con- 
struction of the Park Congregational (’hurcb, which ho attended, he gave the sum 
of $33,0(K), and subseipiently a fund of $10,000, the income of which is to keep the 
edifice in repair. At the time of liis death he was engaged in building a public 
library in Jewett City, -which will soon he completed, at a cost of $16,fX)0. llis pri-‘ 
vate benefactions and his contributions to henev'olcnt societies were also numerous. 
During the war his sympathies were heartily with the Union, and he was a large 
purchaser of the Government bonds when others doubted their security. 

Some years before his death, Mr. Slater formed the purjiose of devoting a large 
sum of inoiicy to the education of the freedmen. It is believed that this humane 
project occurred to him, without suggestion from any other mind, in view of the 
apprehensions which all thoughtful persons felt, when, aftt r the war, the duties of 
citizenship were suddenly imjiosed upon millions of emancipated slaves. Certainly, 
when he began to speak freely of his intentions, ho had decided U])ou the amount of 
bis gift and its scope. These wore not open questions. He knew exactly what he 
wished to do. It was not to )>c8tow charity njioii the destitute, nor to encourage a 
few exceptional individuals; it was not to build churches, schoolliouses, asylums, or 
colleges; it was not to establish one strong institution as a personal monument; it 
was, on the other hand, to hel]> the ])eopleof the South in solving the great problem 
which had been forced u]>on tliera, Iiow to train, in various ]>lace8 and under difi'er- 
ing circumstances, those who have long been dependent, for the duties belonging to 
them now that they are free. This iiurpose was fixed. In respect to the best mode 
of organizing a trust, Mr. Slater sought counsel of many experienced fersous — of 
the managers of the Peabody educational fund in regard to their work; of lawyers 
and those who had been in official life, w ith respect to qiiestioua of law and legisla- 
tion; of ministers, teachers, and others who have been familiar with charitable and 
educational trusts, or who were particularly well informed in respect to the condi- 
tion of the freedmen at the South. The results of all these consultations, which 
were continued during a period of several years, were at length reduced to a satis- 
factory form, and were embodied in a charter granted to a board of trustees hy the 
State of New York, in the spring of 1882, and in a carefully thought-out and care- 
fully written letter, addressed to those wno were selected to admiuist(T the trust. 

The characteristics of this gift were its Christian spirit, its patriotism, its munifi- 
cence, and its freedom from all secondary purijoses or hampering conditions. In 
broad and general terms, the donor indicated the object which he had in view; the 
details of management he left to others, confident that their collective wisdom and 
the experience they must acquire would devise better modes of procedure, as the 
years go on, than any individual could propose in advance. * 

On the 18th of May, 1882, Mr. Slater met the board of trustees in the city of New 
iTork and transferred to them the sum of $1,000,(X)0, a little more than half of it 
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beinir already invested, and the remainder being cash, to he invested at the discre- 
tiou of the board. On that occasion the trustees addressed him a letter acknowl- 
edirioff his generosity, and they invited him always to attend their meetiugs ; but he 
never met with them again, and declined to guide in any way their subsequent 

^^The gift of Mr. Slater was acknowledged by expressions of gratitude from every 
part of the country, and especially from those who were watching with anxiety the 
future of the blacks. The echoes of gratitude ^‘ame also from distant lands. 
Henceforward, in the annals of Christian philanthropy, the name of John F. Shater 
will he honored among those who Lave given wisely, freely, and in their lifetime, 
to enlighten the ignorant and to lift up tne depressed. 

MEMOIK. 

[By Rev. T)r. S. 11. Howe, pastor of the Park Church, Norwich, Conn.l 

Mr. John Fox Slater, founder of the fund that hears his name, was horn in Khode 
Island, March 4, 1815. His family came a generation before Irom Fngland, and was 
identified with manufacturing interests in the countries both of its birth and its 
adoption. Ho who was to he }i 880 <!iated in the public mind witli industrial education 
among oiio of the races on the continent was horn to the inheritance of a nnrae which 
has held high eminence f.ir its relation to industrial progre ss. One of his near rela- 
tives has been called the “father of American manufactures.” Family tradition and 
family prominence along these lines early determined for him the career of a manu- 
facturer, by which ho laid the foundations of the fortune which he ultimately 
amassed. He early developed rare business aptitiidt‘8, as was evidern^ed by the 
intrustment to him of one ot the mills of his father at the ago of 17. From this early 
jioriod ho continned in the career of a maiinfactnrer until his death, maintaining and 
enlarging the plant covered by his solo ownership not only, hut also identified with 
other largo manufacturing corjiorations as sharehohli r and <1ir< (‘tor. Starting from 
the solid foundation of a good aeadeini(*al education, he found in husiiioss life a train- 
ing and (liseiplino whi(‘h fitted him to gra]>ple, witli the haml of Ji. master, with the 
Iai’g«‘st (jnestions iii business and linan< » . and to achieve success where otln rs failed. 
He had largo exjierionee in husinoss life, and developed rare powi^rs for the grasp of 
its intricate prohleins. His business successes wi re not due to the chances ol traile, 
or the flnct nations of valiu's, or to the daring ainl the vc ninrcs of speculation, hut 
wert^ tlic fruit of the sagacious and ahTt use of the opportunities whieh were in his 
own as in other men’s laaich. llt‘ jiossessed jirofonnd insight and exhanslivo knowl- 
edgi' of affairs and men, with mental grasp and business training, some have believed, 
sullicient to have wisely controlh'd thofinaneial interests of a nation. His judgment 
and eonnsel Avero sought by great corporations inth(‘ managonn'iit of enterprises and 
industries which repres<>nt(‘(l large inv« stmeiits and a vast outlay of caiiitjil. It is 
not strange that his ventures Avt^re so largely successful, and that his failures and 
losses Avere exceptional ami rare. 

'rinui his sagacity in business, Avhich amounted to genius, XA^as allied to honorable 
metliods and to inlloxihle business integrity. Fexv men have had an aA’ersion so 
Beveri^ and uncom]»romisiug to nn fairness and to doubtful ]»rac.tice8. His op])(>rtuui- 
ties for sjiocmlation Avero many, hut he carefully held himself aloof from all hnl llio 
legitimate (diannels of trade. Ho gathered fortune by lionorahlc methods — a fact of 
some significance to tliose Avho handle* his mniiificcnt trust, and a signilicant fact to 
tho.so Avho are heljied to inanliood and culture liy it. The hands which created this 
noble foundation W"e*re clean hands, 

Mr. Slater, as may ho inferred from Avhat has been said, a\ as a man of Avide intelli- 
gence, peculiarly receptive and hospitable to truth. To his strong Puritan sense of 
light and devotion to jirinciplc, ho added that larger interest in the Avorld and the 
ago in which he HvcmI, Avhich gixM's scopennd breadth to thought, and defends against 
mere local and jiroA’incial sympathies. And yet he was a puhlic sjiirited citi/en in 
nis adopted city, jealous of its good name, generous toward its charities. Toward 
nis country he was patriotic and loyal, interested in its politics and its legislation. 

He Avas a man of strong, pronounced personality; of fine fiber and of geuuino 
manliness — a gentleman by instinct and training and habit; reserved and self- 

cspecting, though genuinely sympathetic toward and acci^ssihle to all classes of 
^ en. Ho Avas sensitive concerning and deeply averse to that adulation Avhich gm's 
fortune for its own sake. It is the testimony of a friend w ho suav him 
through a long period of years and shared his contidcuce in a larger 
thnt^ ethers that in all his intercourse Avith him he had not heard a sentence 
and pride of fortune. He Avished to be estimated for \yhat ho was 

hon1«A 1 possessed. And this rule governed him in the estimate Avhich 

1 ca upon others. Ho AA'as modest and nnostentations to the last degree. While 

ED 95- — -45# 
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lio wxis toiicliod and {^ratified l>y tlio honor which caino to him in conneciiou with 
Ilia great gift to hcnevolenco, ho did nothing to invoko it or to ntimnlat© it. Ho 
remained amidst it all the same quiet, reserved, unostentatioua citizen. lie was ta 
those who knew him w ell a most ilelightful and resourceful conversationalist. BLia 
breadth of view, his versatility, his familiar acquaintance with allairs and men, wdtk 
questions of finance, politics, luul religion, his taste for art, his knowledge of tho 
world gained from tnivid, imwle his comiianionship delightful to Ihoeo who'shared it. 

His interest in and gilts to benevolence antedated hivS loltn- henelleenco. Groat 
gifts are never a hit of pure extemporization. Great things are not done on tho 
spur of tho moment. Those W’-ho develop unexpected resources on great occasions 
or show themselves c;q»ablo of conspLcnons sacrifices or services bavo had in jwlvanco 
their reliearsals. The nobh'st i)hilanthroj>ie8 are not cxt(‘in])orizc(l or wrung forcibly 
from tljcir authors by the stern importunity of dc:ith. Ks cn legacies have generally 
a background of practical benevolence. Mr. Slater has given w isely and generously 
to objects that commended themselves to him. ^lany (if tliese gifts W'cro in th(3 
public eye, but it is tho testimony of his nearest fi'iends that he gave wfith larger 
liberality than tho publi(^ could lie aw.aro of, with simplicity, and wdthont oRtenta- 
tion, responding to cases of distress and snlfering generously, but in such fashion as 
to coiKM'al the giving hand. 

But tho conspicuous act of his life w'ith which the public had most concern is of 
course tho creation of tho fonndati(ni for industrial ctliu ation among tho fre(idiiien. 
Much that had gono before in his life liad Ix tui leading n]> to this prince ly gift. Ho 
had always manifested a profound interest in education, had given largely, and had 
projcicted generous measures for educational w ork iii the conimmuty, whicli, how- 
ever, w'ero yielded in the iiitiTcstof his larger purpo.se. His interest in local educa- 
tion has hceii most worthily commemorated hy tho sxilmnlid unmiorial building 
erected in his honor hy his .son in connection with the Norwitdi Tree Ata'idemy. jMr. 
Slater realiz(Ml, and as his fortune grew' wnis opprossinl wnth, the sense of tho re.sjion- 
sibility of wealth, and planned long in advance to give in hulk to some worthy ohject 
of licuevolence ; and ho resolved to execute this purpose in I'fe rather than by 
hcqii<*st. The issues of tlie groat civil war which unhxused. the fetters of the slave, 
but w’hi(!h did not qualify him for tlie responsible duti(*s of citi/.tiiiship, gav(‘, Mr. 
Sinter his great opportunity. Ho thought thi.s prolilcm tlirongh. He had been 
loyal, patriotic, and generous in his gifts wdnni tln^ struggle w’as upon the nation, 
and bo rejoiced in the successful outcome; but lunn^ w'as a lunv ludd and an unlimited 
opportunity wdiich he resolved to appropriate. Ills plan oviginaled W'holly and 
without suggestion from otln^rs with himself, and was edaborated to its minutest 
detail in advance of its publicity. Standing at this disbince and looking through 
the ('xpcrimental test of more than a decade of its As'orking, it is iinpossibh^ to icsist 
the conviction that it was statcsmanlik(*, patriotic, and ( hristian in its conce])timi 
and spirit, Mr. Slater w’as wise to .see wiiat we ha\ been learning, that the exigent 
want for tho emancipated race was jn-actieal and industrial cxlm atiou. iiie higher 
education has its oHices to take in ex(‘ 0 })tional instances, but for the masses of tho 
race, so long submerged and held dowm to 1h<‘- low' lev(dH of inlolligcnce wliere 
^emancipation found it, tho wiscist, most ])ractical, and rc^uiltl'ul plan for its elevation 
ivas that devised by the founder of this (ulncal ioiial lijud. It w.is tho instinct of 
patriotism and of practical stiitesnianHhij) to go to lh(*. w ca k(*Mt spwl, in the body 
politic to Btrcngthen it, as it was tho impulsi^ of Christian IlKuight to ]da(a', the 
ladder of ascent within le.ach of the foot of the longest Jiian, who w as m<»sti h(q>elcH« 
of s(df-recovery. rcrl!.ai)s this is occasion for s;irpris('. Air. J'dat(‘r miglit ha\e be<'u 
patrician in liis Hyirq)athie.H, cxelusive and reserved in Jiis a.^sociatious. H(^ had 
aptitudes and opportunities for aloofness from otluu’than tlie ]>rivilego(l clasNf s; he 
might have Ixcn cxcJnsi\e in his sympathicjs ratJjer tliau inclusive. But his .‘■ym- 
X>atliics sw'e})t him around to (he <)p])osite pole from that on which he stood, lie 
crossed the whole diameter of society to find the lowest groov(3 in our social and 
national lifii that he might do this conspicnoii:. act of heneri(icnco to the poorest, of 
this natiordfi poor. .Such examples of wise b(*nefieence, ^cliicdi express the sympathy 
of the privileged for the unprivileged classes, do much to Ughteu tho strain of self- 
government in a nation like ours. They do much (o allay the antagonisms of society 
and to bridge the cliasin which opens b<*,tw'ceu tlioso zones of enormous wealth ou 
the one hand and a degrading ])ovcrty which are drawni across tho map of our modern 
life. When w'caltli consents after this fashion to reach out helping hands toward 
the natiou^s poor and gives aid toward self-help, then many of tho perplexing i)rob- 
lems of modern socialism will be solved. 

The wisdom of this foundation in its intent and aim can not easily be overshitod. 
Kot to create the conspicuous institution, that hy concentration of forces focuses 
the public eye upon tho giver, hut rather and more wisely to distribute aid over a 
wide area, among a score or more of institutions; not to do the premature thing of 
providing foundations for university training for which the race lias and for gener- 
ations will have such scant preparation, hut rather to make provision for training 
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alom: tho8« practical and industrial lines, wliick is tlio exigent need, in order to self- 
help toward the creation of the home and an oidered life in the social community. 
The verdict of liis fellow-workers in this field of philanthropic effort, after watching 
the experiment for a decade, is Well done, good and faithful servant,” and we may 
well believe that ia these words we hear a higher verdict than man's. 

The reflex influence of Mr. Slater’s beneficence, w e are persuatled, has been great. 
Wo can not estimate the good we do when we do goo<l. The eifect of this splendid 
bciiehcenc© in stimvilating philautbropio enterprise, passing as it has into the eiir- 
reiK'V of popular thought as a <iuickciiiug inspiration, its impetus to the noble army 
of workers for the uplifting of the race, lias lM‘en euonnous. Its inspiration anil 
iutluence upon this greatest decade of giving in all the history of the world has been 
iuiuienso we arc confident. Other millions have gotten into the wako of this one; 
and W(^ b^dievo other racn to whom Go<l haa given great wealth, and into whose 
iiearts the passion of the cross has been poured, are to bo moved by it to the break- 
ing of their costly boxes of alabaster in the presence of the world's Christ. Such 
men are and arc to bo the saving and the enduring forcc-s of tlie world. They may 
diHap])oar from the eye; llu'y ecase to be seen as \isibh5 pcwsonalities, but they bc- 
(*(>uie iuiiuortal in tluv world as quickening influences. They walk in nncrowiu^d 
regality through the. ages. Their gifts, their lives, will he reduplicated as they 
Hpread hy contagion the spirit of philanthropy among incu ; passing for a sort of 
fresh inenrnation into the minds and hearts of others, who catch tliciu si)irit, and go 
to spread it and give it fr(\sh forms and embodiments. Over such lives oven death 
can have no power. 

T^Ir. Slatcir only lived t<) see the genesis of tlu' vrork ho did, and of the forces ho 
started in the world. His great gift, at that time almost an unprecedented one, 
awakened wide-spread in(en*st. The news spread over the land and was l)t»rno 
across the sea. llundredsof letters cfiiigratulatory and ap]>rcciative ponred in upon 
him. ilia friends gave expression to their a<bniratiou. His city, to whose name his 
benefic('nce had imparted a fresh ennnenc(* and fame, made him aware of her ap])ro- 
eiation of tlic honor he had bestowed u]>on her; but amid it all he remained the 
naiiKJ uuost<'ntations, quh't cLti;'en — grattdul and ajjpreciative of the lionor which 
had come tf> him, but acceptiug it r.athcr as an unreekoned-iipon accomp.aiiimeut of 
liis uiisc'Hish ae(. Hcia iuaim'd in the r^mtiueof lii.s accustomed business, and in the 
fidlowship of friends and ncighboi*s, as if bo hud only done a duty or at‘ce.pt(Ml a 
privTiege which lay in the patli of his aerustomed living. Two years later the fatal 
disi'ase laid its hand upon him, when in the faith of a Christian ho girded himself 
to go unto his ]'''ather’s house. To mauy (»f us it was the summons ti> the presence 
of Him "who was and is over tlie Supreme Frimid of the poor and th(‘ lowly, to hear 
His coinuuMidatioii : ^^Iii as luneli as yo have done thes<3 things unto the least of these, 
my bretlii’en, ye have done them unto mo. Enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 


DOCLMFA’TS KELATlXti 


VI. 

TO THE ORIGIN AND WORK 
1 UUsrKF.S, 1882 TO 181H. 


OF THE SLATER 


Charter from the Slate of Wcir York, approved Jpril :?Sy ISS.J. 

A.S ACT ti) iacorporato th*' trusU-c^ of the Jolua F. Shitcr fuiwl. 

AVhcr(>as ISIcssrs. Rutherford 1». ITayes, of Ohio, IMorrison R. Waite, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, William E. Dodge, "of New York, Fhilli})s Brooks, of M.tssaehu- 
Kctts, Daniel (h Gilman, of Maryland, .John A. Stewart, of New York, Alfred H. 
Colquitt, ()f Georgia, Morris K. .le.sup, of New Y'ork, James F. Itoyce, of Kentucky, 
and U illiani A. Sla.ter, of Connecticut, have, by their memorial, represented to tlm 
semjteaud assembly of this State that a letter has been received by them from John 
h .Slater, of Norwich, in the State of Connecticut, of which the following is a copy: 

[Hero the letter printed below i» insmTed.] 

And whereas Bald momorialista have further represented that they are ready to 
accept said trust and receive and ailuiinister said fund, }>rovidcd a charter of incor- 
poration is granted by this State, as indicated in said letter; now, therefore, for the 
f>iving full effect to the charitable iritontions declared in said letter; 

State of New Torkf rcpre9enlcd iit smato and asHemhftf, do enact a$ 

B. Hayes, Morrison K. Waite, William E. Dodge, Phillips 
Tot!, Gilman, John A. Stewart, Alfred H. Colquitt, Morris K. Jesup, 

1 ‘ i'l ^^d William A. Slater ar© hereby created a boily fuvlitic and cor- 
Siall name of The Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund, and by that name 

lavo porpotiial succession ; said original corporators electing their associates 
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and successors, Ixom time to time, so that the whole immher of corporators may be 
kept at not less than nine nor more than twelve. 

Said corporation may hold and manage, invest and reinvest, all x>roperty which 
may be given or transferred to ifc for the charitable purposes indicated in said letter, 
and shall, in so doing, and in appropriating the income accruing therefrom, conform 
to and 1)6 governed hy the directions in said letter contained ; and such property 
and all investments and reinvestments thereof, ox(’epting real estate, shall, while 
owned by said corperatiop and held for the purposes of said trust, bo exempt from 
taxation of any and every nature. 

Sec. 2. Rutherford 11. Hayes, of Ohio, shall be the first president of the corpora- 
tion, and it may elect such other oflicers and bold such meetings, whether within or 
without this State, from time to time, as its by-laws may authorize or prescribe. 

Sec. 3. Said corporation shall annually file with the librarian of this State a printed 
report of its doings during the preceding year. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Letter of the founder. 

To Messrs. Rutherford 11, Hayes, of Ohio; Morrison R. Waite, of the District of 

Columbia; William E. Dodge, of New York; Fhillips llrooks, of Massiichusetts; 

Daniel C. Gilman, of Maryland; John A. Stewart, of New York; Alfred A. Col- 
quitt, of Georgia; Morris K. Jesnp, of Now Y^ork; James I*. Boyce, of Kentucky, 

and AVilliam A. Slater, of (■onnecticut. 

Genti-EMEN : It has pleased Gcxl to grant me prosperity in my hiisiiiess, and to 2>ut 
it into iny ])ower to ap^ily to cliaritahle uses a sum of money so considerahhi as to 
require the counsel of wise men for tlie administration of it. 

It is iny desire at this time to appropriate to such uses the sum of $1, 000, 000 ; and 
I litToby invite you to procure a chartc^r of incorjioration under which a charitable 
fund may he held exempt from taxal ion, and under which you shall organize; and 
I intend that the corporation, as soon as formed, shall receive this simi in trust to 
apply the income of it aoeoialing to the instructions containe<l in this h'Uer. 

The general object which 1 desire to have exclusively j)ursued, is the uplifting of 
the lately emancipated population of the Southern States, ami their jiosterity, hy 
conferring on them the blessings of Christian education. The disabilities formerly 
suffered hy those ^loople, and their singular palienci* and fidelity in the great crisis 
of the nation, establish a just claim on the sympathy and good will of humane and 
patriotic men. I can not but b id the compassion that is duo in view of their pre- 
vailing ignorance, which (exists hy no fault of their own. 

But it is not only for their own sake, hut aDo for the safety of our common country 
in which they have been invi'sted witli etpinl polili< al rights, that 1 am desirous to 
aid in providing them with the means of such education as sh.ill tend to make tiieni 
^good men and good citizens— education in which tlio instruction of the mind in tlio 
common branches of secular learning shall be associated wi Mi training in j ust notions 
of duty towaril God and man, in the light of the Holy 8iTi]>tureH. 

The means to he used in the }»roseciition of the general object above described I 
leave to the discretion of the cortioration, only indicating as lines of operation 
adapted to the present condition of things, the training of tt'acluuH from among the 
people requiring to he taught, if, in the opinion of the corporation, hy such limited 
selection the purposes of the trust can ho best accomplished ; and the encouragement 
of such institutions as are most effectually useful in promoting this training of 
teachers. 

I am well aware that the work herein jiroposed is nothing new or untried. And 
it is no small part of my satisfaction in taking tliis share in it tiiat I hereby asso- 
ciate myself with some of the noblest entcr}»ri.scH of charity and humanity, and may 
hope to encourage the i^rayersand toils of faithful men and women who ha ve labored 
and ar(3 still laboring in this cause. 

I wish the corporation which you are invited to constitute^ to consist at no time of 
mor(‘ than twelve members, nor of less than nine inemheTs for a longer lime than 
may be required for the convenient tilling of vacancies, whieJi 1 desire to ho tilled hy 
the corporation, and, when found practicable, at its next meeting after the vacancy 
may occur. 

I designate as the first president of the corporation the Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
of Ohio. I desire that it may have power to provide from the income of the fund, 
among other things, for expenses incurred by members in the fnlHllment of this 
trust and for the expenses of such odicers and agents as it may apjioint, and, gener- 
ally, to do all such acts as may be necessary for carrying out the purposes of this 
trust. I desire, if it may be, that the corporation may have full liberty to invest 
its funds according to its own best discretion, without reference to or restriction by 
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any laws or rules, legal or equitable, of any nature, regulating the mode of invest- 
inent of truHt funds; only I wish that neither principal nor income ho expended in 
lau<l or buildings lor any other purpose than that of safe and productive investment 
for income. And I hereby discharge the corporation and its individual members, so 
far as it is in my power so to do, of all responsibility, except for the faithful admin- 
istration of tins trust according to their own honest understanding and best judg- 
ment In particular, also, I wish to relieve them of any pretended claim on the 
part of any person, jiarty, setit, institution, or loeality, to benefactions from Ibis 
fund that may be put forward on any ground whatever, as I wish every ex])eiiditurc 
to 1)0 determined solely by tlio convictions of the corporation itself as to the most 
useful disposition of its gifts. 

I desire that the doings of the corporation each year he printed and sent to each 
of the State libraries in the United States, and to the Library of Congress. 

In case the capital of the fund should become impaired, I desire that a part of the 
income, not greater than one half, bo invested, from year to year, until the capital bo 
restored to its original amount. 

I jnjrf>osely h ave to the corporation the larg(‘st liberty of making such changes in 
the metliods of npjdyingthe income of the fund as shall seem li om time to time best 
adnpt(Ml to accomplish the general object herein delined. But being warned by the 
history of such endowments that they sometime^s tend to discourage rather than 
promote ctfort and sell-reliance on the part of beneficiaries; or to inure to the 
ad vaix eaiH'nt of learning insft'ad of th(!s dissemination of it; or to become a conven- 
ience to the ri< li inst<*ad of a hel]) to those who need help, 1 solemnly charge my 
trustees to use tlieir Ix-st wisdom in ]»reventiijg any such defeat of the spirit of this 
trust, J“0 that my gift may coutinu(^ to future generations to bo a blessing to the poor. 

If afc any time aft (‘P the lapse f»f thirty-tbrtai years from the date of this foundation 
it sh.afl a)*pear to the judgment of thr<‘e-fourtlis of the members of this corporation 
that, hy reason of a change in social conditions, or by reason of ade<|uate and CMpii- 
table ])ablio i»rovision for ( ducation, or by any other Buflieimit reason, tliere is no 
further serious need of this fund in the form in whicli it is at first instituted. I 
authorize the (*or])oration to apjdy tlie caj)ital of the fund to the establishment of 
foundations subsidiary to tlnm already existing institutions of higher <‘dueation, in 
sucli Aviso as to make tlie educational a<lvantages of such institutions more freely 
accessible to poor stmlents of the colored race. 

It is my Avish tliat this trust he a<lministered in no ]>arti8an, sectional, or sectarian 
8]drit, hut in the interest of a generous patriotism and an euligliteiied Christian faith ; 
and that tlio corporation about to be form«*d may continue to be constituted of men 
distinguished either by bonorabb* success in bnsinos.s, or by services to literature, 
edin'ation, religion, or the i;>tate. 

I am encouraged to the execution in this charitable foundation of a loiig-clierisbed 
purpose i)y the eminent Avisdom ainl success that has marked tlie comluct of the 
Veabody education fund in a ti{‘ld ef o]>eration not remote from that contemplated 
by tliis trust. 1 shall eommit it to your bands, deeply eonscious boAv insutlicieut is 
our h{*st forecast to provide for the future that is knoAvn only to God, but humbly 
hoping tlijit the adininist ration of it may bo so gnidt d by divine Avisdoin as to b(‘ in 
its turn an encouragement to ]>hi]antbropic enterprise on the ])art of others, and an 
enduring means of good to our beloAMul ( otinlry and to our iVdlow-men. 

1 have the boiior to l»e, gentlemen, your iriend aud felloAV-eitiztm, 

John F. Slatkii. 

Norwich, Conn., March 4, 


Letter of the trustees accepting the gift. 

New York, ^fag IS, 1SS£. 

.JOHN F. Slater, Esq., Xorwich, Conn.: 

J he members of the board of trustees Avbom you invited to take charge of the 
h you have devoted to the education of the lately eniaucipatetl people of 
tuc Southern States and their jjosterity, desire, at the beginning of their Avork, to 
|»Jfice on record their ap]>reeiatiou <»f your ])uri)ose, and to congratulate you on ha.v- 
ug conqdoled thiswise ami generous gilt at a period of your life when you may hope 
( o >serve lor many years its beneficent iiiHueiiee. 

fidtv V'-Y especially to assure you of their gratilication in being called upon to 
in iv^^vir work so noble and timely. If this trust is successfully managed, it 
to r tk)orge Peabody, lead to many other beuefaetions. As it t«‘iids 

it Avill^*^'^^ i^^uoraneo of largo numbers of those Avbo have a vote in pulilic affairs, 
recfti welfare of every ])art of our country , and your generous action w ill 

Ynnr’-^** the tliauks of good men and •women in t his and otlu?!* lands. 

Batisfo-n+j wishing you long life and health, that you may have the 

■atislactiou of seeing the result of your patriotic forecast. 
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The ih4imk$ of CongreM. 

JOlJTT KESOLtlTIOiSr of tlio Senate and House of Kei^reaeiitativea of the tfnitetl States, approved 

Fehruary C, 1883. 

Be»olvt4 hy the l^nale nnd Havnfe of Beprenentatires of the United fltatee of Amet'tca in 
Conffrees osftembhd, That the thanks of Congress be, anA they hereby are, presented 
to John F. Slater, of Comieeticiit, for his great l^enetic^enco in giving the largo sum 
of $1, (MX), 000 for the pnrpoae of npliftrng the lately emancipated ]wpnlation of the 
Southern States and their posterity by conferring on them the blessings of CJhristiau 
edneatioii.^' 

Si-:(\ 2. 'Fha t it shall bo tho duty of the President to cause a gold medal to be struck 
with suitable devices and inscriptions, which, together w ith a copy of this resolu- 
tion, shall be presented to Mr. vSlater in the name of tho people of the United States. 

JOIls'T RESOLHTIOX of the Senate and House of Iicpro«cntutives of the United States, approved 

April 1>, 189G. 

Bcsolved hij the /Senate and Home of Bepreeentatives of the United States of Jwerira in 
CongreBs assewbhdj That the sum of one thousand dollars, or so much tltercof as may 
bo lieeded, is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
approjiriated, to defray the cost of the medal ordered bypubli(‘ resolution nunibcTcd 
BIX, approved February sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-tlireo, to be presented to 
John F. Plater, of Connecticut, then living, hnt now deceased. 

Sec. 2. That said medal and a copy of the original resolution aforesaid shall 1x5 
presented to the legal representatives of said John F. Slater, deceased. 

Jlg-latve adopted Mag !S\ 1SS:.\ and amended from time to ime. 

1. The officers of tho board shall bo a president, a vice-president, a secretary, and 
a i reasurcr, cliosen from the memlx'rs, 'J'hese <»fficers shall servo until death, resigna- 
tion, or removal i'or cause, and vacancies, when they oecuir, shall be lillccl by ballot. 

2. There eliall be api>ointed at each annual meeting a tinauce coniiuittee and an 
executive committee. Tho tinauce eommitteo shall consist of tliret*, and the exi'cu- 
tive committee of five, the president of the Imard being, ex odicio, one of tho bvc. 

3. Tliero shall also bo an educational comraitteo consisting of six ]>eiwms, three of 
whom shall bo appointed by tho bi^ard and throe of whom shall be ex officio meuiUc] s, 
to wit, the president, the treasurer, and the secretary of Iho board. 

4. The annual raeetiug of tho board shall bo held at such place in the city of Ttew 
York as shall be designated by the board, or the ]>resideiit, on the 8(.‘Contl Wednesday 
in April in each year. SptMual meetingHinay bo called by the presitlent or the exe<‘U- 
tive eommitteo at such times and places as in their judgment may be nocessary. 

5. A majority of tho members of the boaial shall be a quorum for tlio transaction 
of business. 

6. In case of the absence or disability of tho president, the vice-president sliall 
perforin bis duties. 

7. Tho secretary shall keep a record of tho ]>ro4'otjdings of the board, which shall 
be annually published for general distribution. 

8. Tho executive committee sliall he charged with the duty of carrying out the 
resolutions and orders of the board as the same are from time to time adojited. Thr<‘n 
shall constitute a quorum for business. 

9. The finance committim, in connection with the treasurer, shall have eharge of 
the moneys and securities beloiigiug to the fuml, with aid hority to invest and reinvest 
the inoucys and dispose'- of tho securities at their discretion, subject, however, at all 
times to tho instructions of tho hoard. 

All securities belonging to the trust shall stand in ilio name of “the trusti es of 
the John F. Slater fund,'^ and be transferred only by the treasurer when authorized 
by a resolution of the finance comiiiittee. 

10. The secretary of tho board shall he, ex offiido, secretary of the executive 
committee. 

11. In case of the absence or disability of the treasurer, the finanoe commit tee 
shall have pow er to fill the vacancy temporarily. 

12. Vacancies in tlui board shall be filled by ballot, and a vote of two-thirds of all 
the members shall be necessary for an election. 

13. These hy-law^s may bo altered or amended at any aimnal or special meeting by 
a vote of two-thirds of all tkc members of tho boaril. 
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Memhers of the hoard. 


Name, 


I Year. I 


or tlied. 


APIMJIN'TLD. 

Until crford 1'.. llayca.of Obio 

Morrisou K. Waite, of tliii J)i,Htrict, of (.'olumijia. . 

Williiini E, Dodge, of New York 

Phillips Brooks, of MassaehnRotts 

Daniel C. Gilman, of Maryland 

John A. Stewart, of New York 

AllV('d jr. Colquitt, of <1< ovoia 

Morris K. desup, of New Yoi k 

, lames T. Boyee,of K(*ntueky 

William A. Slater, of Coiuieetieiit 


ku:utm). 

William E. Dodge, jr., of Neiv ’\'orlv 

]\lel\ illo' W. Fuller, of the Dist ri< t of (h)luni]>i;ii 

dohn A. Ilroadns, (»f f\ent>»(*ky 

Henry Potter, of New York 

J.L. M. Oiirrv, i»f the District, of Coluuihia 

AVilliam .1 . Norlheu, of Georgia 

Ellison Capers, of South Carolina 

(\ P Galloway, of ^lississiiipi 

Ale.xander E. Orr, of New York 


388a 

■is;)2 

j 1882 

MH88 

‘ 1882 

•^188:1 

' 1882 

f 188'J 

. 1882 


, 3 882 


i 1882 i 

181U 

1882 


I 1KK2 ! 
1882 

1888 


IH.S'i 

DHS ‘ 

I 

ISH!) : 

IsDI 

iSOt 

3 801 ' f 
1804 ' 

i8y:> 


* Pil'd in olhei' 


t 111 


;gi:ed. 


f'roia 1882 to 18i)l tlic oouural n;gont of tlio tru.st was Rev. A. (•. IIayg:o()(l, I). D., 
of Georgia, wIjo iM^sigiKul otiire. wlieji lie Becaaiu', a bislioj) of llic Methodist ICpis- 
eopal (’liurt'li Soutli. Simu' ISDl t h<‘ dnti<\s of a. general agent Inivt', l>cen dist-liarged 
hy Ur. J. L. M. (.'iirry, of Wa.sJiington, i). (*., chairinaii of tlio (ulueational com- 
niitlee. 


Jieouirls of rrcsidt ut Jlaijcs on (he dmih of Mr. N/u/o'. 

(I ('nUrnu'n of ilic Hoard of TrnafrrH of (he John J\ Staler Hand : 

Our lirst duty tit this the lil'th nuuding of the trustees of the ,Tohn 1\ Slatin' fund 
for tlio education of freodinon is devolved ui>on us by tin' dcttth, since our last irioet- 
ing, of the fonnd<‘r of tliis trust. 

John 1\ Slater died early Weilnesday niorning, tlu‘, Ttli of May last, at his home in 
Norwich, Conn., at the ago td'dl). U<i had snflered severely from elironie complaints 
for several inontbs, and his death was not a surprise to his family or intiinato friends. 

Two of the mombers of this board of trustees, NIr. Morris K. Jesup and myself, 
had tlie melancholy privilege of n^presenting tlio board at tho iinjiri'ssi vo funeral 
siu’viees of Mr. Shitcratbis liome, a t tlio Congregational (.’hureh, ami at tho cemetery 
ill Norwich, on tho Sat urday following liis death. 

AVIhmi ho l.'ist ine't this board, his healthful appoaraneo and general vigor gave 
proinlsoof a long and active life. It was Avith great conlideneo that wo thmi ex- 
IiroHsed to him our eonvietion that liis wise and gonorons gift for the education of 
the emanei])at('d jieoplo of tho South and their jiosterity was made at a ])eriod of 
his life wh(*n ho might reasonably bopo to obsiu'vo during many yi'ais its benelicent 
inlliu nec. Rut in tho providence of God it has Ixmui otherwise ordovod, and tlio life 
'whkdi wo fondly wished would last Jong enough to yiidd to him tho satisfaction of 
seeing tho results of his patrioti*^ forecast has been brought to a close. 

Ho had a widely extended and well-earm'd reputation for ability, i iiergy, integrity, 
and Ruecess as a inauufactnrer and as a man of affairs. He was a pliilantlirojiist, a 
patriot, a good ritizmi, and a good neighbor. He Avas a inombor of the Ihirk Con- 
grt'gational Society in Nor^vi('U for many year.s and Avas warmly and strongly attached 
to the denomination of his choice. His church rel.utions did not liniit his synipa- 
tlnoN, nor narroAV his aTcavs of duly. In his letter establishing this trust is the foU 
fowing clause: 

„ object Avhi ell T desire to liaA'o cxolnsively pursued is the uplifting 

the lately einaucipated population of the Southern States, and their posterity, 
them the Ideasiiigs of Christian odneation.'’ 

Hint precise meaning of tho xihraae ^MTiristian cdiiealion,” ho replied 

erijl Plwaso (Riristian edueation is to he taken in tlie largi'st and most gcu- 

senso that, in tho seuso which ho intended, tho comnion-sehool teaching of 
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Maasacliuseits and Connecticut was Christian education. That it is leavened with a 
predominant and salutary Christian influence. That there was no need of limiting 
the gifts of the fund to denominational institutions. That, if the trustees should he 
satisfied that at a certain State iostitiition their beneficiaries would he surrounded 
by wholesome influences such as would tend to make good Christian citizens of them, 
there is nothing in the use of the phrase referred to to hinder their sending pupils 
to it.’^ 

I forbear to attempt to give a full sketch of Mr. Slater. Enough has perhaps been 
said to bring to your attention the great loss which this trust has sustained in the 
death of its founder, and the propriety of placing on our records and giving to the 
public a worthy and elaborate notice of his life, character, and good deeds. 



CnAP1M^]R XXXIII. 

REPOKT ON EJ^IJOATION IN ALASKA. 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, Division of Alaska, 

WashingloUy 1). C., June JO, 1895. 

Sir: T liavo the honor to submit till) following annual r(*]»ort of the general agent 
of (Mlucation in Alaska for the year eniling June 30, 1895: 

There is in Alaska a Bchool ixipnlatiou of from 8,000 to 10,0(K); of these, 1,030 were 
enrolled in tlie 17 day sehools sustained by the Government. In addition to the 
(ilovernment schools, tlie missionary societies of the M»)raviau, Presbyterian, Episco- 
])al, Mi'thodist, Congregational, Baptist, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic churches 
sustained 21 schools with an enrollment of about 900 pujiils. Of these latter, three- 
fourths wme industrial ]Hipils; these were clothed, housed, fed, and taught at the 
expense of the societies. 

iS7. Lawrence hland, lUring Sea. — V. V. Gambell, teacher; enrollment of pn])il8, 52; 
]»opnlation, barbarous Eskimos; mail, once a year. On the 15th of Sejitember, 1894, 
the revenue cutter /har steamed away from St. Lawnmee Island, leaving our two 
nussionarics, Mr. and Mrs. V. (h Gamh(dl, shutolf from all communication with, or 
sight of, the civilizi'd w<»rl(l for the next eight or ten months, as they then thought: 
hut on October 2d a whale ship, which they vainly hoped would anchor, steamed 
close along the shore. When Mr. Gambell found that it would not stop, he hurried 
some natives into a boat, and, waving a coat to attract attention, rowed after it. 
I'he caj>tain, seeing this, turni'd about and came back, taking Mr. Gambell on board. 
They had been in the Arelic over winter and were on tlieir way to 8an Francisco, but 
hearing that the (hnnbclls were on the island, had sailed near, so as to give them a 
chance to send letters or to aObrd them any help they could. After Mr. Gambell left 
the steamer and returned to their island home, their eomplete isolation began. 

3'ho school room is under the same roof and emnmnnicates with the house; but a 
new outside door allows tlu^ ]»n]Hls eniranee to it without going through the house. 

The school opened the first ^loiiday of November, 1891. The whole village was 
excited over this event. Tliey are like one large family. Being seiiarated from the 
main land hy so much water, they rarely mingle with other Alaskans or Siberians, 
and, of conrs(‘, intermarry constantly, so that e\eryl)ody is related to everybody else, 
and the interests of one are tlie interests of all. So the opening of school would 
naturjilly bi^ eomnioii talk, ’flie pujiils, ranging in age from 1(5 years down, are 
]>rineipally boys, the girls being too shy to go. The men were anxious to go, too, 
but it was thought best not to have them with the boys. Mr. Gambell bad been 
apprised of the iiK-t that the native language was very diflieult to ac<|uin‘, and this 
he has tonnd to he the case. He teaches the ehihlren English, and tlicv are as ai>t at 
learning as the average pupils in onr schools. He writes, .lune, 1895, that the hoys 
have learned enough English to he able to make themselves understood and to under- 
stand almost anything he wanted to tell them. They are particularly <piiek in 
arithmetic, as far as he lias taken them, and specimens of their penmanship that he 
Sent home are really remarkahle. One exercise was copying on paptu* and reading 
short vseutences written on the blackboard. After only a month’s teaching tliey could 
rea<l fit once sentences containing words that they had learned. The men visit the 
school free uently, and are very much pleaseil to hear the sentences rend. They sifc 
ireathh'ssly attentive until a sentence is read, and laugh heartily when it is ruhhod 
ev% ** hoy hesitates, and fails to roi oguize a word at once, the men grow 

thft r ’ oo hook,’’ an exclamation they use to their dogs when 

them to go faster. Some of the men try to write and make tigures, hut 
tifpi succeed so well as the 15-year-old ho 5 ’ 8 . In Mfivcli, Mr. (lamhell writes: 

ranifVl l?<^tting along well. They like number work, adding correctly and 

thftm figures, some of them never making a mistake. Many of 

heeanfir?i'^ the multiplication table to the ‘elevens.’ I let them do so much of this 
use xiiey like it, and I think they have more confidence in themselves and use 
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tlio Englisli they know. They read well in the First Koador. I have used the pho- 
netic naethod of teaching reading.'^ They are fond of innsie, and learn the school 
songs readily. The whole village has learned these songs^ and they can he heard at 
almost any hour of the day or night. 

Teller lieindeer AS^a/ioa.— Teacher, T. li.Brevig; enrollment, 50; population, Eskimo. 
There are in the native \ illiige about. 00 iiorsons under 21 years of age. With but 
three or four exceptions, all of the children under 15 and over 0, have attended school 
with greater or less regularity. The discipline has been very easy to maintain. The 
teacher complains of lack of application and concentration witli the pupils. Per- 
hax>s his difliciilty is want of a common langii.igc, as the tc.acbcr docs not understand 
the Jlskinio and the Eskimos have not yet gained a sullicicut knowledge of English 
to understand it. 

UnalasVa . — John A. Tuck, (cacher, and Miss Mattie Short, assistant; onrollmeiit of 
pupils, 39; population, Aleut. Good ]>rogre8s has ]>eeii made during the year by llio 
children in the practical acquisition of the English language. The greater ]>art of 
those who liave been under instruction for three years or more not only read, write, 
and speak, hut do their thinking in English. In geogra]>hy good Avork has heeu done, 
especially in drawing and inter])retation of maps. J'he childien encounter their 
greatest dilliculty in mastering arithmetic, heT#eemorc than usual attention has been 
•paid to their training in that subject. !^Iariy of the older pupils have fully con- 
quered the four fundamental operations so as to be fairly rapid and remarkably 
accurate in their Avork. One girl has progressed well in mental arithmetic, and 
handles (|uite complex operatious in fractions with ease and readiness. The attend- 
ance daring the year has been iiuiiiily from the pupils in the ^lethodist Mission Home. 
I^ast spring a large and comfortable schoolbonso and t(‘acbcr*s residence Avas ertn ted 
at an expense of $5,000. Tlefore it was occupied, during the prevalence of a severe 
gale, it blown from its foumlatioiis, and the srheol as in former years is still 
kept in a rented building. Wo trust that anoth<n* season will sec the Government 
building repaired and in good shape for use. 

nyfja. — O. R. McKinnoy, teacher ; enrollment, 10; ]>opulation, Aleut. This si hool 
continued from Soptemher Avithout interrujitiou until Christmas, when it Avas found 
necessary to close the house a few days for rei)airs. Through .January and February 
the entire school population of the Aillage wiis enr(>llc<l. During March an ejiidcmic 
of sickness closed the school again for three Avecks. Ra]»id adAmucemeut was made 
in reading, spelling, Avriting, and hygiene, and mor.'il lessons. In thes(3 stndie.s th(‘y 
made hotter progress than Hui s.arne class of ehildren in the States; they did not 
proA^e so bright, hoAvever, in aritmeti(‘, although one i lass finished both decimal ;ind 
common fractions during the year and reviewed the subjects iu other hooks. The 
teacher has been encouraged by the 8])ecial int«‘rest Avhich the children take, iu the 
school. They never seem to tire of it, and often ask Avhy they can not have sidiool 
all the time. Over against this encouragement is the discouragement of mucli 
drunkenness in the community without any court of laAc to control the community. 
The most atrocious crimes can ho committed and the perpetrator be allowed to g<j 
free. 

Afognali, — Mrs. C. M. Golwell, teacher; enrollment, 3^; po])ulation, Russian CTet)b s. 
During the winter a school of tln^ Rnsso-tJreek Church was opened iu the Adllage. 
Almost all of the inhahitants of Afognak are members of the Russian Church, and 
as the church olhcials insisted upon the children attending the cliurch school half of 
each day the work of the public school was materially iutorfensd Avith. 

The natives of this region are exi-eedingly poor, and in order that some of the 
poorer children might attend sc-hool tlio teacher provided tlicni Avith cdothing. 

Kadiak. — C. C. Solter, tca<*hcr; enrollment, 5(5; ])opulation, Creob'S. The attend- 
ance during the year lias been unusually good, some days the schoolroom being too 
small to accommodate all those Avishing to attend. 'Idic teacher also reports increased 
regularity of attendance. There AA'as a notable absence of the larger and obler 
pupils, they liaving dropped out to go into busiiuiss; one of the boys has S('cured a 
clerkship Avith the Alaska Commercial (.’oiiipany. Special progres.H was made iu 
penmanship, composition, Avriting and drawing. Greater progress could bo made if 
the pupils spoke English at home; but in their homes and out of school they hear 
nothing but the RusMinn l.anguage ; as a natural consequciieo very few of the smaller 
pnjiils comprehend enough of English to understand what the teacher is saying to 
them. Singing continues a great attraction in the school. At the close of the school 
year an entertainment was given to a crowded audience of parents and citizens gen- 
erally. The children performed their parts well, eliciting many expressions of 
cornmendatian from the audience. As intemperance is so rife in nearly all Alaskan 
communities it is a source of special gTatidcation to the teacher that the school chil- 
dren baA^e all signed a pronii'^e not to taste any intoxicating liijuor of any kind until 
they are 21 years of age. They show much pride in being ealleil temperance boys 
and girls, and sport tneir blue ribbon badges. A suitable Avoodshod has been cou- 
atrneted during the year iu connection Avith this schoolhouse. 
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Baine8.--W, W. Warue, teacher; Mis« Fanny Willard (native), aftsistaut teacher: 
enrollment, C4; population, Thlingefc. Tho past year has been one of progress and 
tbo best of tho four years that tho present tc^acber has been in charge. This is 
largely duo to the increased number of children in the Presbyterian lionie. Experi- 
ments have been made with fair succeea in raising garden vegetables and opening up 
a snuill farm. 

Sitkay No. 1. — Mrs. G. Knapp, teacher; enrollment, 37 ; population, white — Amoriran 
and Itussiaii. Tho opening of a parochial school in connection with tho Ivussian 
Church and tho over changing 2>opulation of the town caused a considerablodiminii- 
tioii in the attendance at this school. A kindergarten was conducted for the white 
children — American and Russian — during sevca'al months of the year. 

, Sitka, No. ii. — Miss Cassia Patton, teacher; eurollineut, 180. Several of the a«lult 
uativ<‘S have heon as anxious to learn to road and write Kuglish as the (diildren, and 
as most of them had to work during the day, tho teacher gave them instructions after 
scliool hours As nsnal, tho spring migration to the fishing grounds carried with 
it the majority of the children. 

Juneau, No. S. A. Keller, toaclnu'; enrollment 54 ; poi)ulation, white. Tho 
sehoolhonse during tho \ ear has hoeu ropaintod and rofurnishtid, new sidewalks wrro 
hiiilt to and around the sehoolhonsc, and ])ure, eleaii water conducted to th('. build- 
ing from tho city waterworks; also a small sum was spent in draining the marshy, 
swampy scdiool ground arnl removing some of the stamps. The work should In', eoii- 
tinnod on the playgroiui*! until all of tin' 8tnm})S are reniovod and tho ground thor- 
oughly drained. The school itself has received more than usual sympathy and 
encourageiinuit from the ])eoide tln uiselves. The jmpils arr reported as briglit and 
intelligent beyond th«‘ average. The winter being unusually mild, the rogularity of 
the attendance of tlu' i)rimary class we.s better than ever known before; at the same 
time a large ]>erecntage of tin* cUihlren between ti and llar(^ still very irregular, 
and th<^ Icaeber, in <‘ommon with all tin' other t<‘af*ln*rN in Alask.-i, pleads for some 
law obliging rtigular attendance. At prt'sent no seho(d in Alaska b;is advanced 
beyond the ordinary granunar grade. There an* some ])npils, Innvover, that wish 
very much U) continue tho high-sehool work, and th(5lio])o is expressed that in time 
a high-sehool department may lioestaMished which shall draw atlvanecul pu])ilH from 
(d.her s('etion8. There is also great need for a 2>rimary teacher, Juneau Laving 40 
children of the kindergarten agt*. 

Juneau, No. 2 , — Miss Fdi/abetli Saxinnn, teacher; enrollment, 50; ]>opnlaiiou, 
Thlinget. During the year a comfortable building has been erected in the neighbor- 
hood of the native village. Itere, as in 8ov<'ral other ]>laee8, the ( hildreu of the ^lis- 
sioii Homo (Pr(!shyteriau) wore the most rogular in thoir attendance. The branches 
taught were reading from chart to World Reader, history, language, arithmetic*, 
hygiene, geography, Avriting, and s}>elliug. A small stoede of kindergarten materials 
su]>plied the teaehc'r provecl of grea t service. Among the piqjils wa.s a middle-aged 
man who was so anxious to loam to read that he was always presemt at school when- 
ever he was out of work. His diligene<*. and zeal, although not aceom2>lishiug much 
for himself, Avas au inspiration to tin* children. 

Doufjlaa, No. 1. — L. A. Jon' s, t<*aeher; enrollment, 12; po2)ulation, Avhite. During 
the Avinh r au «'])id(‘mie of scarlatina interfered very much Avith the i)rogress of ihe 
school. . 1 o 

Douglaf^, No. 2 . — ^Iis.s F. A. Work, teacher; enrollment, 26 ; populntion, Thlinget. 
This school consisted princii)ally of children Avho Avere in tho hh iends’ INlissioii Homo. 
Tin* pu]>ils S 'omcd anxious and willing to do anything rccjuiro.d by tho teacher, and 
AAdiili^ very bright in reading, writing, etc., seemed very dull in mathomaties. As the 
Friends are projiosing (o establish a school tho coming yoar for tlio native chiMren, 
the Government aaTII next s<'ason tramsfer this school to the neigh^ orliood of the 
Treadwell Mills, Avhere provision has been made for tbe erection of .'i onitahle scliool- 
liouse and teaclier^s residence. 

Fort TVvaniief. — Miss Anna R. Kelsey, toaeber; enrollment, Gl ; population, Thlinget. 
During tlie )»rovions A’’a(’ation the Avell lighted and vj'utilated schoolroom had been 
further brightened n]> by a fresh coat of ivnint, adding much to its attract lA^eness to 
the children. The scho<d has a luodorate sux^ply of appjiratus, embracing physiolog- 
ic^al elnirts, maps, glolx', numeral frame, unabri/lged dictionary, etc. A small sni>i)ly 
ot kindergarten material furnislietl the teacher has ]»rovod a valnahh^ asvsistance. As 

the other schools of the place, a Christmas entertainment Avas gi’fen the ])n]nls. 
Much complaint is made of irregular attendance, many, even of children of 7 and 8 
years of age, being kept from school to attend th«' native dances. A S7>ir!t of emula- 

ion, a desire to stand well in their classes, Avhich has sprung up helped to 800111*0 
good progro.ss. 1 r, 1 r* 

R. Kelsey, teacher; enrollment, 50; population, Thlinget. 
of the appropriation of Congress, this school lias boon closed 
tioTt nc W was opened during the present summer only during tho vaca- 

Hj© school at Fort Wrangcl; but little more was accomivlished than to keep np 


A7awac/c.— Miss Anna 
Gwing to the suiannesa 
lor Sevcrnl 
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a lingering hope in the minds of the population that some day they may he able to 
have school facilities for their children. 

Jackson, — Mrs. C. G. McLeod, teacher; enrollment, 80; population, Thlinget. From 
year to year decided improvement is seen in the influence of the school upon the vil- 
lage. During the past year for the first time sufficient progress had been made to 
grade the school. The children are also showing a greater anxiety for education 
than formerly. A mother said to the teach€‘r with regard to lier 8-year- old hoy: 

Wliat is the matter with Powell f He did not formerly care inncli for 8< hool ; now 
he seems hungry for it, and frequently when the family breakfast is late, goes without 
his breakfast rather than he late at school.^^ 

Church Missions. 

Cape Prince of TFaZes.— American Missionary Association (Congregational), Mr. and 
Mrs. William T. Lopp, missionaries; enrollment, 142, population, Eskimo. 
the murder of Mr. H. R. Thornton, on August 19, 1803, there being no way of com- 
municating with the onts^de world and securing another missionary, the station 
was suspended. In August, 1894, Mr. and Mrs. Lo}>p, who had been previously 
associtited with Mr. and Mrs. Thornton, reopened the station. The ]>ast year has 
been the most successful and jirosperons that the station has ever had. The total 
enrollment of the school was 112, and the average daily attendance during the 
school year was 108. In addition totlu* general exercises of the schoolroom, Mrs. 
Lopp conducted private classes of the advanced pupils and instructed tln^ girls in 
knitting and sewing. In the fall of 1894, the Government giivethe station 119 Innid 
of reindeer. During the past sjiring 78 fawns w'ere horn to the herd, of which 71 
lived; at the present time the herd numbers 171. TIio reindeer were cared for by 
one experienced Sil)erian and live native Kskiino boys, ranging in ages from I I to 19. 
Until Aj>ril these herders lived in a log house 7 inih*s iu>rth of the villugt*, and siu<u^ 
then they have lived in a tent. The winter was un usually severe, and on several 
occasions W'heii blizzards were raging the herd or parts of it were lost; luit when 
the weather cleared up the missing ones were always found. Early in the winter of 
1894 the natives seemed mn<‘h interested in religion, so much so that a lett<'r was 
sent to the Swodisli Evangelical missions on Norton Sound inviting some of them 
to visit and help conduct a revival meeting. They responded by sending, in March, 
the Rev. David Johnson, who held spec ial meetings for several weeks, with the 
result that a number of the Eskimos renounced their lioathenisin and Jiecepte<l the 
religion of their teachers, (h)iuniittees from a number of native villages have 
applied to Mr. Lopp to provide them schools. 

SWKHISH EA'ANUKIJCAL IN ION MISSIONS. 

XJnalakUli. — Missionuriijs, Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Karlson, Mr. David .lohuson, Miss 
Hanna Sveuson, and Miss Malvina Johnson; ]K>pulation, Eskimo; enrollment, (M. 
This is the central station on Norton Sound. 

Golovin Bay . — Native missionaries. Rev. August Anderson, Rev. Mrs. N. (). Hult- 
berg, and Mr. FVank Kamerolf ; enrollment, 49. 

xakuint. — Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Albin J<»hnson, Rev. K. J. Hendrickson, an<l 
Miss Selma Peterson ; enrollment, fiO; ]) 0 ])ulation, Thlinget. 

PROTESTANT EPISCfU’AL MISSIONS. 

Anvik, — Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Miss Bertha W. Sabine, and Dr. Mary V. 
Glonton, missionaries; population, Ingilik. During the year a new chnrcb building 
has been erected, and also a schoolhouse with accommodations for a few girls as 
hoarding pupils ; 3 girls were received as boarders during the winter. School was 
kept 173 days, with an avtTage daily attendance 16. (ilreat 7 >rorninence was given 
to instruction in English, with frequent translation exercises of native words into 
English and English into the Ingilik language; also the daily work has been first 
reader, reading chart, blackboard exercises, writing on slates, and translation exor- 
cises. During the three winter months Mr. Chapman took some of the older hoys 
and gave them additional lessons outside of school hours. They can road at sight 
any simple English, write a clear, legible hand, translate ilueutly, and express 
themselves clearly in writing. A few of them are beginning to talk considerable 
English. A number of the psalms and hymns have been memorized by the school. 
The boarding girls take great interest in housework. Margaret, 10 years of age, 
makes excellent bread, biscuits, boiled rice, cleans fish or grouse, and keeps every- 
thing about the kit/chen neat and bright. The day pupils among the girls do not make 
the same progress or take the same interest that the boys do. During the year l)r. 
Glenton has done much to mitigate the Huffering of the people from iliseaso and to 
teach the ^younger portion of them more attention to sau itary laws. Their language is 
the Ingilik. One of the teachers writes that the great trial of their work is not so 
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mucli isolation from the world with hut one mail a year, nor the long, dark days of 
the Arctic winter, nor the severe cold, 40'^ below zero, hat the three months of mos- 
quitoes in summer, beside which the other annoyances become pleasures. 

St. James Mission, Fort Adams, — Missionaries, Kev. and Mrs. ,J. h. I’revost, and 
Dr. Mary V. Glenton, medical nnssionary. The work at this station was suspended 
during the year while Mr. Provost was East securing a needed rest. 

Point Hope. — Mis.sionaries, .John B. Driggs, M. D., and Rev. H. E. Edson ; enrollment, 
86; population, Eskimo. The ad vam ernent of the children, while somewhat slow, 
has shown an improvement over preceding years and the question has not so much 
been how to secure the attendance of the children as to give attention to the num- 
ber that come. This speaks well for the interest of the children, as the schoolhouse 
is more than a mile from the nearest residence, and a 2-milo round trip to school and 
return in that Arctic climate is no small journey. 

KOMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

The foundation of these missions on the Yukon River dates from 1886. The priests 
entered the Yukon Valley by way of Juneau, and tirst settled at Nulato, where a 
small day school was started. In 1888-8J a new site was selected lower down the 
river, and called Holy Cross Mission. This is situated about 350 miles from the 
month of the Yukon and is known on the map as Koseredski. Four sisters of 8t. 
Anne arrivtsl, and a hoarding school was started, which has i»roved to he iiukst sat- 
isfactory. Soon about 40 girls and 30 boys were collected; se'.eral of these were 
very young, some only 3 to 4 ,\ears. 

The imijority of the ])upils remain all the year; only a f(*w of the children of 
traders go to their homes during th<‘ vacation season. With the increase of pujiils 
extra help was needed and seven more Sisters were sent n[>. 

'fhe girls are tauglit how to sew and to make their clothing, and are also instructed 
in their native fur work, houtnuiking, idc., by an Indian woman who has been with 
the Si^ters from the start. The Sisters cultivate a large garden w’hiidi produces 
]>otat()es, turnips, cabbage, caulidower, radislies, and carrots. Exiierimonts with 
other \ egetablcs are made, and a large a ariety of hardy dowers ha \M) been raised 
witli great suiteess. The ]»ri(‘s(s have also an extensive gardim — this year one entire 
acre lias b(‘en planted with ]>()tatoes. 'finiothy has been introiluced, and its pros- 
]>eets are most favoral»le. Tlie garden work is earrii'd on entirely by tbe children. 
The miiives of the n<‘ighl)(»riug village begin to show some little interest in garden- 
ing, but ns >et inuu! have acted on our a»lvice to attmnpt a gardtui for themselves. 
They have coined a word meaning “big leaves,’^ by which they designate cabbage, 
and are y<‘t resting after this tirst agricultural eftbrt. As an object lesson for them, 
we transplanted a numbei' of wild raspberries and currants to a corner of the garden, 
and hope to iinprovi*. thirse fruits by cultivation. 

The eliildrcn are taught to read and writ<s *'^'d the .simple rules of arithmetic. 
They all, as a rule, Avrite n ery hcamiifully, ami also readily learn draAving. English 
is alAvays spoken, and in a A’crv short time there Avill hardly he found a village on the 
Yukon Avhere a few English- sjieaking young ]»eo]>le ant Avanting. 

In eouneetion Avitli the hoarding scliool ;it Holy Cross there is also a day school. 
This is licdd in a separate hnildiug, ;ind is for the cliildrmi of the adjoiniirj A'illage. 
Tin; average attendance is about 30, ami a nniuher of Avoinen come very jcgularly. 
These receive a lunch of bread ami tea in the middle of the day. 

Innult School . — Last year a sidiool Avas started in the Delta region for the benefit of 
the coast Eskimo. Four Histers ha\e charge, and the routine, etc., is carried on 
exactly as at Holy Cross. 3'ln*re are two villages situated about forty -five mi mites’ 
walk from the school, and the <‘hil<ln*n <*ome wdth gr«‘at regularity. Only a few as 
yet have been admitted as Ixiardi is, for exjiericnce teaches that it is better to keep 
them for a while on ])rohation ns day scholars. The Eskimos are most devoted })ar- 
ents and very loath to surrender their ulfspring. When, little by little, they see the 
benefit their ohjeetions fade away. 

liussoAh'eeJc ChnrclK — The Russian Church has numerous Btations along the southern 
coast of Alaska, with one on the Nushagak River, one uiiou the Yukon, and one at 
ot. Michael. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

RetW. — Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kilbuck, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin ITel- 
11 Mary Mack, and George Nokoe.hluch (native) and Mias Philippine King; 
Jnl*^ pttpils, 32; population, Eskimo. Tbe school w^ork Avas recominenced 

eairied on very mneh as in ]>reA’ions years Avdthoiit any special 
^r incidents to mark its even course, A special Bible class of the oldest hoys 
road the English fluently and translate readily into the native 
the trained as eateohi’sts to visit and preach in villages Avhen 

wmxe missionaries can not go. At the same time the missionaries form themselves 
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into a class foe the study of the native laiign.agn. In the last spring an E^ime hy 
tJio name of Neck invented a system of liieroglypliics for writing tUeir lunguago* 
He bas translated several tbiitgs into tbose characters, among tbeni being the manual 
ftf the ebnreb and many of the parables and incidents in the life of the Savior Ho 
can read tbia as readily as we read our print. On the 4th of October Mias King was 
transferred from Ougavig in order to assume the duties of the matron of the school. 
The Rev. Mr. Kilbiick had a severe attack of pneumonia which laid him aside for 
work from November to March. This, however, called out the zeal of the native ele- 
ment, and the catechists made eleven preaching journeys in Mr. Kilbuck’s place. 
The interest created by those preaching tours was so great that the three village.s of 
Napaskiegamieut, Napagjeckagamieiit, and Loamavigamiont have each askeil for a 
religious tea<;lier to reside permanently in their village. During the fall an imi>or- 
tant conference was held, in attendance upon which there were 21 native helpers and 
delegates in addition to the ui’ssiouaries. At this conference the work was carefully 
nui])i>od out for the year. During Mr. Kilbuck’s sickness the shamans had a great 
gathering of the people at (^ureehlagamieut for th<‘ ])nrpos<w)f creating opiiosiiion to 
the missionaries. They chiiiucd that by their sorcery tliciy had made Air. Kilbuck 
sick, and that ho would die; and that they would make all the teachers sick and 
die, and all the people that believed in the teaching of the missionaries should die. 
After they had worked themselves up to considerable frenzy against the mission 
work, David Skuvink, an Kskimo hoy who ha<l atteinled sc hool at Carlisle, Pa., got 
up before the assembled crowd and made, an address so slriking and convincing that 
the opposition was allayed and the assembly was tinned from dcnniK iat ion and 
hatred to praise and frieudliiiess. Ho was followed by several of tlio schoolboys 
otfering prayer. The boys taking part in sncli a large assemblage and in presenci^ 
of their ciders was a thing never before seen in that section. After the service one 
of the principal men from tlio soacioast said: ‘‘1 have argued with men, but tbey 
have never shaken my determination to hold to the old tradition ; hut that little boy, 
in the presence of this audience, by his prayer unsettles me ; there is sometbiiig m<»ro 
than human tluit ciiahles th »t boy to stand ui) luid sjieak like that.’^ The year has 
been one of large spiritual interest. 

Oiiffarjg, — Missionaries, Rev. and Airs. Krnst T^. Wcher and Air. and Afrs. Da^ id 
Skuvink (natives) ; enrollment in school, 21. Twonty-si.v persons wci e eon tinned to 
the church during the year, the native church numbering 02 eoinuinuli antH. 

CarmeL — Missionaries, Rev. and Airs. John Schoeehe^rt, Alisses Mary and Emma 
Huber; enrollment in school, JO, and average of 27; population, Eskimo. Nineteen 
hoys and 0 girls were boarded iu th<^ home. During the year E> eommnnieants were 
added to the church. A temperance society was also formed, and a paper was signed 
by nearly .all the fishermen and whit<^ men on the Xnshagak Rivm*, promising their 
support in aid of etl'oris to maintain order .and i>revent the natives from making 
in+oxicants 

mi:tii<u>ist Ei’i-scon.-in missions. 

Tnalaslca, — Aiissioiiaries, Air. and Airs. .John A. Tuck: attendance, 30 boarders; 
population, Aleut. During the year a eornmodions two-story bnibling has been 
erected for the Jesso Leo ATemorial Home, co.sting about .f5,000. Alany of the 30 girls 
in the home are orphan waifs, gathered from various jiortions of the Aleutian chain 
of islands; they have been taken in, lionsed, fed, clothed, and educated; they are 
taken out of the misery and degradation that surrounded them in their aboriginal 
state, and are being trained up to Tiecoino a civilized race, the future wives and 
mothers of tlnit section of the country. In the vast territory tributary to Thialaslca 
are numerous children, many of them cliiblren of white men and native mothers 
whoso fathers have abandoned their mothers, l.eft to the care of yioor, ignorant, 
and often drunken mothers, with no one to yirovide snitahlo food and clothing, iu 
destitution and want, growing up like animals, it is not wonderful that this eentr.al 
borne seems to them the very gate of heaven. Once under its Christian inflnenees 
they raT>idly become an independent, wclLhchaved set of children. Those who have 
been inmates of the home for three years or more, not only read, write, and sp(>ak, 
but seem to do their thinking in English. This is one of the bright spots in the 
midst of the general darkness and iHaithenism of westcirn Alaska. In the fall of 1895 
Mr. and Airs. Tnek retired from the charge of the home, Air, Tuck giving his entire 
attention as principal of tlie Government school. Miss Agnes 1. Sowle, of llagamaii, 
N. Y., was appointeil to the principalsliix> of the home: Miss K. Mellor, assistant. 

BAPTIST MISSION'S. 

W(H^d Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Roscoe and Miss Lnln Goodebild; 

attendaone,. 25 boarders; population, Rin^siaii creole* This missloiih is the only oiss 
in a distafuoe oi 1,100 miles. It is equipped with a good two-story frame buikliug* 
At the close of the year Mr. and Mrs. ]^scoc4 expect to retire fron> the wonk ; their 
places to be supplied by Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Coe and Miss Hattie Simw. These are 
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huiidro^s of native settlements tributary tn the mission, and the extent of the work 
is nniltod by the amount of funds which tho Woniau^s Aiuerlcau Baptist Homo 
Kiesionary Society can secure fcwr that purx>ose, 

INDEPENDENT MISSION. 

MefTalf^cikfla, — Mr. AFilliam Hnncan, sn peri n tend ent; enrollment, 105; popnlnlion, 
Tsiinpsheans. Tliis unique settlement continues on the even coiii'se ot its way; year 
hy year process is made. Dnrinf^ the past year a handsome ohuroh has been erected 
by the community. The salmon cannery, in addition to payinjr out $l4,00t) in wages 
to tljo community, has netted a dividend of 15 per cent ni>on capital invested. 

PHJfiSBrYTEUIAX MISSIONS. 

Point Barrow . — During tho fall of 1894 and spring of 1895 Mr. L, M. Stevenson 
aucc<?edod in erecting ami completing the mission house. Eiiorts were eoinmeuced 
as early as 1891 to send to this imiut building material, but cvwLng to the inaecessi- 
bility of the station (300 nules north of the Arctic Circle), these efforts failed year 
after year uutil 1804. Dho erection of this house secures u comfortable home for tlie 
111 Lss ion ary, and furnishes an o]>portnnity of carrying on his work with greater eOi- 
ciem-y. iluring 1891-95 school was ko])t during November, December, and January, 
willi an a’^erago daily abteudanee for two moullis of 51. Studies taught were sptdl- 
ing, liist ami second readers, and arithmetic. This .station gro.'itly noeths a devoted 
man and his wife, who will go there ex}>eetiug to make it their life work. 

J^ast Slimmer the revenue cutter w n.s prevented by tlie arctic ice from reaching the 
Point, and the mission this wiiiUir is without its usual suxipiies. Owing to this, it 
has heeii reported that the school is closed. 

St, Lawrence Inland. — This largo islaud is si feuate<l in tho nortliom part of Bering 
Sea, almost nmler the AretieTdrcle. In 1894 Mr. and Mrs. V. (h Gambcll, of Wapello, 
Iowa, were landed and left Iheiv; by tho U. S. revenue cutter Bear, after a long and 
perilous trip from San Vranciseo to Bering Strait on n, wdialer. 

Tho house wbh h had been built three years xirevions w as found comfort .ible, and 
ilio work more pLca.sant tlian expect* d. fbe se<hool grew in interc.st irom the open- 
ing to tho close. At tirst all ages and classes came, crowding tho schoolroom to 
sulVocatioii. To secure better results, the pu})il.s were limited to tho children and 
young men iiiul women. They ))roved apt .scholars ami took a ))rido, out of school, 
in jiiring thoir English, rc])eating to their parents and friends the English names of 
familiar oh, ject.s. ’riicri^ Avas alst> no dilliculty in preserving discipline, the young 
jieoplo seemingly not knowing how to act disresjieetfiilly to their elders. After 
school the teachers fnuiuautly ai'companicd tho pupils out upon the ice, climbing 
and sliding down tho small leeliergs or hillocks*, sometimes out to a lake, where tho 
skates <d'tli« teawdiera were an unfailing source of interest to the pupils. The year 
has bean ona of much success in the work. Last summer a good sewing machine 
and a. cabinet organ were scut to tho mission. Mr. and Mr.s. (himbell sent by their 
annual mail a cheek for $25 for tho new Lhristiaii college in Utah. Paint Barrow 
ami 8t. Lawriuice Island have a mail but once a year. 

Last winter was a very trying one for the native population. Food wiis scarcer 
lluin it had Ixuui any tinu^ siiuc the famine of tfn ye.irs ago, when three villages 
starved to death. As they depend almost entirely upon tho se.a for their food, iln^ 
condition of the ice is a very important uiattec to them. When the wind is toward 
the shore, the men go ont to considtu ablc distances, stjeking walrus, .^cals, and whale. 
Last winter while a largo nunilxu* were out a. strong north wind sndilciily set in. driv- 
ing the ice from the shore and ox]H>siug them to great dangi-r. All but four ri ached 
land in a aliort time, but these four were out uutil tli© next morning and almost 
l>erished. A snow storm set in, hiding the village from them ; so a light, was boisteil 
to the vane of the teacher’s hon.se, and the big Ixdl kept tolling all night, enabling 
them to keeji their bearings, as they could not otherwise have done. Wlieii, as liap- 
ptmed to bo the case last v iuU‘r. tho north wind brings tlu^ ice ilowii in great blocks, 
and piles it up high as haystackft along tho beach ami far out into tho sea, the naU\ t s 
are not able to go out from land, and great destitution prevails. Every seal that is 
caught is divided among the people, sullVriiig having tauglit them compassion. Tlie 
want of food was so^ gioat that in some houses every scrap of food wim eaten, even 
to the walrins hide, whieii can be compared to nothing but tlie raw hide in a riding 
WJiip. Home of tho nativo.s had eaten even their dogs, which are as valuable to them 
as Jiorses to us. Mr. Gamlvoll gave as frt^e.ly as possible of his own stores, always, 
nowever, exacting something in return, so "as not to foster begging among them, a 
rr,nr> timt is sadly prevalent. During, tho time of greatest .straits, he several times 
g o the school, 30 or 40 bojs, a dinner. Beans were once the bill of fare. While 
no Fi^ogrcse he gave them the empty tin cans, telling them that ho had 

iiaekmi fi** ^ them. Tho guests imni<*diatoly ce;i>xul eating, hungry as they were, 
p tne beans back into the cuns, and carried them home to share with their 
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families. When he gives them hard tack for shoveling snow, they carry it home to 
divide with the starving ones there. Where, in our country, would wo find such self- 
denial and thoughtfulness among a crowd of hungry, starving hoys? This destitu- 
tion has greatly touched the niissionaries. They forbear to waste a scraj) of food, 
'nothing being thrown out but potato parings and the scrapings of the mush pot.' 
They one day noticed the boys jiicking up something from the yard, and on investi- 
gation found it to be cherry seeds that they were saving to the pits from to eat.” 

Haines , — From St. Lawrence Island to Haines is a journey of about 2,000 miles. 
At Haines is the ordinary force of workers, Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Warne, Miss A, M. 
Sheets, and Miss Fannie Willard (native). The sowing has been followed by the 
reaping, and the teachers are rejoicing in an outjiouring of God's spirit upon the 
natives. The religious meetings are so crowded that all who would like can not 
attend. The greatness of the blessing necessitates an enlargement of the work. 
The schoolhouse, used also for church, should be enlarged so as tf) hold from 250 to 
300. Also a consecrated layman and wife should be sent to relievo Mr. Warne of a 
portion of his secular duties and give him more time for evangelistic work. 

Jloonah . — Here Mrs. John W. McFarland and Mrs. Mary Howell, two lone women, 
are holding the fort. They look after all the interests of the village, hear and settle 
disputes, care for the sick, keep school, and carry on all the religions services. This 
they have been doing for two years past. They greatly need tlie help of a devoted 
minister, and the Board of Homo Missions is now corres])ondiiig with a student at 
McCormick Seminary for the place. 

Juneau , — The workers in the native mission are Ivev. and Mrs. L. F. Jones, Miss 
Sue Davis, Miss M. E. Gould, and Mr. Frederick Moore (native). The home, owing 
to the inability of the woman’s executive commifcte(‘ to siqiply the necessary Kiip])ort, 
has not been as full as usual. The progrtiss of those left in it, however, has been 
encouraging. Tlie attendance at church continues good, and every communion sees 
new ones receiving Christian baptism and making a public profession of their faith 
in Christ and commencing a Christian life. 

The white cliurcli is stiJl without a ])a8tor. There is a good ]>robability, however, 
that one will be sent this coming spring. It is a very needy and iinj)ortant licld. 
Rev. Mr. Jones, in addition to his work for the natives, is doing what lie can in hold- 
ing services and looking after the interests of the white population. 

SUka , — This central mission station continues to make progress from year to year. 
At the present time Mr. Austin writes that a very gracioins revival is in ])rogres8 and 
a large nniuber have been received into the church on profes.sion of faith. The native 
church now numbers over 000 communicants. 

The attendance at the industrial school is smaller than usual as over 50 pupils had 
to he sent away last y<‘ar on account of scarcity of funds. If the church at largo 
could sec the result of 6<mding away tln'se immortal beings, just <*oming to a knowl- 
edge of the light, the treasury would ho filled to overllowing oven in these hard 
times. Some of the girls sent away were sold hy their friends, one to a Chinaman. 
Rev. A. E. Austin continues pastor of both the native and white churches, and Mr. 
IT, P. Shull is superintendent of the industrial school. Professor Shull has an eflicieut 
corps of 13 godly men and women to assist him in the sch<K)l. Messrs. Shull, Anstin, 
an<f Wilbur issue a small monthly jiaiier e.alled the North Star, that should he in 
every family in the churcli. 

Fort Wrangell . — This oldest mission station has had many reverses and drawbacks 
during its existence, hut Rev, and Mrs. Clarence Thwing are bravely toiling away. 
The home has been closed from want of funds. Dr. Thw iiig publishes a small quar- 
terly, the Nortliern 1 Jght, which is full of missionary now’s. If those w ho complain 
of w’aiit of material to interest missionary meetings will suhserihe for the North 
Star and Northern Light they will he sup]>lied with Alaska matter at least. 

Jackson . — The workers are Rev. and Mrs, J. L. Gould, Mrs. A. R. McFarlilnd, and 
Miss A. J. Manning. Miss (h Baker was transferred last fall from the mission to the 
Government school. The hoys' home has been discontinued for want of funds. This 
is an important held. 

Saxman . — For seventeen years 7 )a 8 t the Cajie Fox and Port Tongas natives have 
been clamoring fora missionaiy. They were so few’ in number that the church 
would not he justified in establishing tw o missions. They W'ere informed, however, 
that if the two tribes would settle in one jilace their request would ho granted. 

To assist in bringing this about, in the early winter of 1886 Mr. 6. A. Baxman, 
Mr. Louis Paul, and Mr. Edgar started to select a suitable place. They were lost at 
fiea in a storm, and for a time the w’holo matter dropped. In 1894 the two tribes 
again became clamorous for a missionary, and on the 4th and 5th of July, 1895, 1 
held a convention with them on the subject. A site was selected and the people 
agreed to abandon their present villages and build upon the new site in order to 
have school and church privileges. In moving to the new nlace they sign a paper, 
similar to that rec^uired for settlement in Metlakahtla, and which is in effect that 
no intoxicating liquors shall he brought into the village, none of their former 
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heathen customs, dances, rites, etc., shall be practiced, that when sick they will not 
apply to a ehaman, aud that they will attend church, school, etc. 

Mr. James W. Young, with Henry Phillips .as interpreter and assistant, is in 
charge of the Government school. A consecrated minister and wife will here find a 
door of usefulness wide open — a needy field where the people are hungry for the 
gospel, and an opportunity to mold the destinies of two tribes and bring them ont 
of heathen darkness and barbarism into the marvelous light and joy of a Christian 
civilization. The new station has been named Saxman. 

Klawack , — This station is still closed for want of funds. Miss A. Kelsey, of Fort 
Wrangell, taught the school for three months during last summer. Rev. Mr. Gould, 
of Jackson, has occasionally given the place some attention, aud with much encour- 
agement. 

Personnkl. 

Dr, Sheldon Jackson, Alaska, general agent of education in Alaska; William 
Hamilton, Pennsylvania, assistant agent of education in Alaska; William A. Kelly, 
Pennsylvania, superintendent of schools for the southeastern district of Alaska. 

The First Comx»trol]er of the United St.atea Treasury, in a letter dated February 
5, 1894, made a ruling that the voucher of James Sheakley, governor of Alaska, for 
services as councillor of thcofiice of education in Alaska, from January 1 to June 30, 
1891, amounting to $100, could not be paid for the reiisou that he was a United 
States official drawing .a salary from the Government, and could not be paid a second 
salary for looking atter school matters. The advisory board was composed of the 
governor of the I'erritory, the United States distrii’t judge, and the general agent of 
education, all three officers of the Government, and as this decision prevented the 
payment of their compensation for extra services the advisory board was discontinued. 

Local School Committees. 

Sitka: Edward do Grofi', Chas. D. Rogers, .lohii G. Brady. Juneau; Karl Koehler, 
John G, Ileid. Douglas; P. H. Fox, Albert Anderson. Fort Wrangell: Thus. A. 
Willson, Finis Cagle, W. (i. Thomas. .Jackson: .Tas. W. Young, G. Loomis Gould. 
Metlakahtla : William Duncan, David ,1. Leask. Kadiak: Nicolai Kashevaroff, F. 
Sargent, H. P, Cope. Unga: C. M. Dederick, Michael Dowd, George Levitt. 
Unalaska: N. B, Anthony. 


Teachers of public schools. 


ScIkk^. j 

. j 

Teacher. 

State. 



Pennsylvania. 

Do. 



.Tuiieaii, No. 1 



Juneau, No. 2 


Pennsylvania. 

Donglas, No. 1 


Douglas, No. 2 



Wrangell 


PeniiBylvrania. 

EnglaJul. 

Wfsi Virginia. 

! New Jersey. 

1 Kansas. 



•Tac.krton i 


Haiiiefl j 


Kadiak ! 

1 C. C. Sol ter 

Unga 1 

1 (I. R. IVfelv itiiiey 

‘ PennsylVdania. 
j Alaska, 
j Massachusetts, 
Arkansas. 

Afognak ^ 

Mrs. €. M Col^M>U ' 

Unfuaska 

.Tnlm A . . 

UualaBka 

IVf .1. Slmrt, 

Port Clarence 

T. L. Brevig 

M iniiesotii. 

St. Lawrence Island 

V. C. Gam bell 

Iowa. 

Keindeer station at Port Clarence 

W. A. KJellmann, superintendent 

T. L. Brovig 

M. A. Eira, Freiierik Larsen, JoUan 
Speinseii Tormensis, Mikkel Joaef 
ser Nakkila, Per Alaakser Hist, 
Aslak Larson Somby. 

Wisconsin. 

Do. 

L&pland. 
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Statistics of education in Alaslca. 



EiiroUmcnt. 













Teachers in 

Public 84jh(K)lS. 

«d 




g 


c* 

a 




the public scliools, 



J 

"it 

J, 

A 


i 

rA 

ci 


1894-05. 




2§ 


53 


Oi 

S 

Si 










rH 





Afognnk 

(a) 

35 

24 

55 

,38 

37 

35 

40 

38 

38 

Mrs. C. M. Colwell. 

Douglaw Citv> Ro- 1 

(/>) 

(b) 

07 

1)4 

.50 

23 

25 

13 

30 

42 

L. A. J ones. 

Doujihis City, No. 2 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

02 

68 

24 

108 

87 

26 

Miaa E. J. Work, 

Fort Wr.in>;<'ll 

r>o 

100 

JOG 

90 

83 

93 

40 

40 

54 

01 

AlisH A. R. Kelwy. 

JlfiiiKs 

M 

43 

141 

128 

(b) 

(b) 

89 

54 

41 

04 

\V. \V. Wanio. 

Jackson 

87 

1*43 

110 

105 

87 

100 

ICO 

82 

90 

80 

Mr a. C. G. Mo Lend. 

Jnnoan, No, 1 

9G 

23C 

25 

30 

31 

33 

20 

23 

25 

54 

S. A. Keller. 

Juneau, No. 2 

ib) 

(b) 

07 

58 

51 

51 

75 

61 

06 

.50- 

Aliss E. Saxman. 

Ka<liak 

(u) 

50 

81 

C8 

67 

80 

09 

74 

59 

50 

C. C. Suiter. 

Karlnk 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) j 

(b> 

(b) 

33 

29 

(b) 

: lb) 

(b) 


Killianoo 

(a) 

12.5 

' 4-1 1 

; 90 1 

32 

08 

33 

137 

i 

(b) 


Klawock j 

(a) 

184 

81 j 

75 

68 

50 

38 1 

1 (b) 

(b) 

.50 

Mias A. R. Kelsey. 

Sitka, No. 1 

43 

00 

Cl) 

07 

58 

54 

59 ; 

50 

43 

37 

Mrs. G, Knapp. 

Sitk.%No.2 

77 

138 

1 00 

1 51 

83 

55 

.54 i 

i 48 

no 

1 180 

Miss C. Pat ton. 

Ilnga * 

! (b) 

35 

20 

1 (6) 

24 

(b) ! 

33 1 

35 

30 

40 

(). R. McKinney. 

XTiial'takJi 




1 





24 

39 

«r. A. 'ruck. 

Port Clanmc© 

1 (h) 

(5) 

1 (b) 

1 m 

<b) 

I (/>) 

(b) 

i 20 

30 

50 

T. L. lireviff. 

Motln kalitlfi 










105 

Williarn Duncan. 











52 

V. C. Gain bell. 


i. 


i 


1 







a Enrollment not known. &Xo school. 


Jppropriaiiom for education in AUissha. 

First pfrant to establish schools, 1881 

Animal tyrants, school year — 

188(5-87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

18913-94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 


$25, 000 


15, (kX) 
25, 000 
40, 000 
50, OOO 
50, 000 
.50, 000 
40, 000 
30, 000 
30, OOO 
.30, 000 


TEACilKIlS AND EMPLOYEES IN CIIUKCH MIS.SI0X SCHOOLS. 

Anvik (Episcopal) : Rev. and Mrs, J. W. Chapm.'iri, ^Nliss llcrtha AV. Sabine, Alary 
V. Glen ton. 

Point Hope: Kcv. E. II. Edson, J. 15. l)iigi»8, AI. 1). 

Yakutat (Swedish Evangelical): Rev. H. J. Hendrickson, Rev. .and Airs. Alhin 
Johnson, Aliss Selma Peterson. 

Hiialaklik: Rev. A. E. Karlson, Air. David Johnson, Aliss Alalvina .Johnson. 

Golovin Ray: Rev. An^ust An<lersoii, Rev. N. O. Hulth^rg, .JIrs. N, G. HiUtberg, 
Mr. Frank Kanieroll, assistant. " , 

13ethel (Aloravian): Rev. and Airs. John 11. Kilhuck, Mr. and Mrs. Benjaftiin Heis- 
nii(;k, Aliss Mary Mack, Aliss Philippine King, and George jNokochluch (native). 

Carmel: Rev. anil Mrs. Jolin ScUoechert, Alisses Alary and Kmiwa HnheiL 

Hgavig: Rev. atid Mi's. Ernst L. AV^eher, Aliss Philipino King, David Sknviult 
(native). * ^ 

Quinehalia : Ka^^agalftjg: (natiye), 

Kozyrevski (Roman Catholic) : Rev. Paschal Tosi, prefect apostle of Alaska; Rev. 
R. Criuiont, S. J. ; Brother Kosafcti, S. J. : Brother Murehesio, S. .J . ; Brother Cunning- 
ham, S. J, ; Sisters AI. Stephen, M, .Joseph, M. Winifred, M. Angnilhert, M. Heloise, 
M. Damascene. 

Nulato: Rev. A. Ragarn, S. J.; Rev. E. Monroe, S. J. j Brother Giordana, S. J. 

Shageluk Station : Rev. William Judge, S. J. 

Kuskokwim River, Urhhamnto: Rev. A. Rohant, S. J. 

St. Josephs, Yukon Delta: Rev. J. Troca, S. J.; Rev. A. Parodi, S. J. ; Rev. F, 
Barnum, 8. J.; Brother Twohigg, S. J.; Brother Negro, S. J. 

Girls’ School : Sisters M. Zyidierine, M. Benedict, M. Prudence, M. Pauline. 

Juneau: Rev. John Althoff, Sisters Mary Zeno, M. Peter, and M. Boiisecouer. 

Cape Prince of Wales (Congregatioualist): Mr. and Mrs. William T. Lopp. 
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Wood Island (Baptist) ; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Iloscoo, Miss Lulu C. Goodchilil. 

IJiialaska (Methodist) : Mr. and Mrs. John A. TuOk. 

Douglas and Kake stations (Friends) : No report. 

Haines (Presbyterian) ; Rev, W« W, Warn©, Miss Anna May Sheets, Miss Frances H. 
Willard (native). 

Fort Wrangell : Rev. Clarence Thwing, Mrs. Clarence Thwing. 

Hoonuh Mission: Mrs. J. W. McFarland, Mrs. Mary E, Howell. 

Hydah Mission: Rev. J. Loomis Ooiild, Mrs. A. R. McFarland, Miss Christeana 
Baker, Mrs. R. R. Gould, Frank P. Hoomis, Mrs. Frank P. Loomis. 

Juneau Mission: Rev, L. F. Jones, Mrs. L. F. Jones, Miss Susan Davis, Miss Mollie 
E. Gould, Miss Etta R. Berk, F. L. Moore. 

I^oint Barrow: L. M. Stevenson. 

St. Lawrence: V. C. Gaiiibell and Mrs. V. C. Gambell. . 

Sitka Mission : Rev. A. E. Austin, Mr. U. P. »S1 ju 11, superintendent; Mrs. A. E. 
Austin, Mrs. U. P. Shull, Mrs. Margaret C. Wade, Miss Hattie E. Weaver, Mrs. 
Matilda K. Paul (native), Mrs. Ella C. Heizer, Mrs. Margaret A, Saxrnan, Mrs. Sadie 
L. Wallace, Mi.s8 Essie Gibson, A. T. Simsou, Mrs. A, T. Siiuson, J. A. Shields, John 
E. Gamble, Willie Wells, B. K. Wilbur, M. D., Mrs, Adelia H. Carter, Charles E. 
Coates, Mrs, Charles E. Coates, Mr. Solberg, Mr. George J, Beck, Mr, F. E, Frobese. 

ITINEUAUY. 

On the 6th of May T left Washington for Alaska, and reached the mail steamer 
Ciiif of Topeka at Seattle on the liJtli. Schools and stations wore visited dtiriug the 
snimiier at Mctlakahtla, Fort Wrangell, .funeau, Douglas, Haines, and 8itka. 

In July I made a special trip to the (’ape Fox and Port Tongass Tbling(*ts. For 
oighleen years past they have again and again asked for a school. As thi3y were* very 
much scattorefl they wore told tliat it would not bo j)racticable to place a sc hool iu 
each of their villages — that if they would unite in one ]dace their request would he 
grantcid. To assist iu britjging this about in 1880 Mr. and Mrs. l.ouis Paul were sent 
l)y the Home Mission Society of the Presbyterian Church, and Mr. and Mrs. S. A. 
Saxrnan by the Govern numt to establish a school and mission work. 

During the winter of 1880-87 Messrs. Saxrnan, Paul, and Edgar, while off in search 
of a suitable location for the new village, were drowned, and the enterprise, for the 
time beijig, 'was abandoned. 

rn(3xpcetodly in the spring of 189;") a special appropriation of Congress opened 
the way for a school building and negotiations were reoi)ened. 

The loading men of both tribes were notitied, and a coiincil called to moot me at 
Ketchikan July 4. During the morning of that day a small steamer passing up the 
coast made a landing and sold some Ii({Hor, iit»on which several of the leading men 
got drunk. 

This delayed the conneil until the oth. On tlio 5th there was a large attendance 
of men, with a long, full, and satisfatdory considt^ration of the question of a new 
village and R<*hool. 

NVitli considerable nnnnimity public sentiment was in favor of a site at the lower 
end of J’ongass Narrows. It was visited, carefully looked over, and a site marked 
for the school house. 

'fhe buibling, eontaiiiing a schoolroom and a teachers’ residence, was erected 
during August. 

The eoiiHolidatod village was named Saxman after the Government teacher who 
lost his life iu looking for a suitable location for the village. 

On the 15t h of August 1 was back again at the oflice in Washington. The super- 
vision of wostecn and Arctic Alaska was this year debigated to my assistant, Mr. 
W iUi am Hito iB on . 

Le;jiVing on the 15tli of April Mr. Hamilton reached Tacoma six days 

later, and tdOk th^ Ct/y of Topeka for Sit^a. At tSitka, taking pasj^age May 1 on the 
mtiil steamer Dora^ ho visited Yakutat, Nucheck, PHi.i'C® William Sound, Wood Island, 
Kadiak, Karlnk, ITnga, and Hand Point, reaching Dtialaska May 12. 

While waiting to join the ITiiited States rovenue-outter JSto*in its Arctic cruise he 
became intimatidy acqnainted with the work being done in the home under the 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Tuck, and reports that a neater, more intelligent, well- 
behaved sot of children it would bo hard to find anywhere in the country. In the 
schoolroom, which he visited rejioatodly, ho found that good progress had b<3en mad© 
in the acquisition of tho English language. From its comuieneement iu 1889 until 
the past summer the home has been maintained in a small one and one-half story 
colitag®* During tho summer a commodious boarding house was erect<‘d. 

Mr. Hamilton joined tho Bear at Unalaska. The cruise of tho Bear iu 1895 was 
over much tho same course as in previous years. < 

After patrolling the North, Paci tic during May and Juno the Bear left the wharf at 
i^utch Harbor, Unalaska, on Juno 24 for her Arctic trip. Tlio next day she sighted 
burongh the fog first St. George Island and then St. Paul. The sea being too rough 
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to land, the ship pushed on to the northwest, passing St, Matthew Island on Jnne 
26 and reaching anchorage at St. Lawrence island on June 28. Very soon the 
nativ'es swarmed on board, bringing tidings that Mr. and Mrs.Gambell, in charge of 
the Government school on the island, were in excellent health and had had a very 
successful year, A sewing machine and a cabinet organ for Mrs. Gamholl, with sup- 
pli^ for the family and a twelve months’ mail, were landed safely through the surf. 
Hoisting anchor on June 30 the Bear crossed over to Indian Point, Siberia, about 40 
miles distant. There two Cossack officers of the Russian army were found taking a 
census of the village. This was the first visit of Russian officials to that section of 
the Siberian coast in many years, and the natives brought the Russian coins they 
had received from them over to the ship to sell as curios. Here, as elsewhere on the 
trip, the ship's surgeon went ashore to treat the sick and ailing. The principal 
native of the village is Kobarri, who is a noted trader all along the coast. He has a 
little frame whale house filled from floor to coiling with tobacco, flour, and looking- 
glasses, which he has obtained from the whalers and from which he supplies the 
country for hundreds of miles around. This man has been known to have as much 
as $75,000 worth of whalebone in his storehouse at one time. Ho does a business of 
probably $100,000 a year, and yet not a single coin of gold or silver uor a single bank 
note or bank check is used, nor are any books kept. All transactions are by barter, 
fiirs and whalebones being exchanged for tobacco, flour, and whisky. This wliolc.- 
sale merchant ol the north Siberian coast can neither read nor write, uor can anyone 
associated with him. ^ Although so wealtliy, he lives in an ordinary tent and sleej>8 
on the ground on a pile of reindeer skins. 

On several occasions the /iear, in search of reindeer, has turned southward from 
Indian Point and sailed up Holy Cross Sound, at the head of Anadir Gulf, some 300 
miles into Siberia. lu 1893, while in search of reindeer, we discovered a large river 
emptying into Holy Cross Sound. After visiting a herd of reindeer, an officer and 
crew entered the month of this stream, the Bear being the first ocean steamer that 
ever plowed those waters. This season the Bear, turning northward, anchored, on 
July 1, ofl' South Head, St. T..awrenco Bay. Peter and Kaiinok, the loading men of 
that section, came on board and sold 40 head of reindeer. The herd, however, was 
on the opposite side of the bay and could not be reached until the ie.e should go out, 
a month later. Being unwilling to wait, the captain set sail for King Island, 'which 
was reached the next morning. At this point during two previous seasons the Bear 
was caught and imprisoned in large ice floes. 

Leaving the island at 8 a. m., the Bear soon encountered large cakes of ice at the 
entrance to Port Clarence. Forcing her way through the ice, she found seven whalers 
at anchor inside, and nows was received of the successful winter of the reindeer 
herds. The 4tli of July was spent with the whaling fleet, at anchor. A baseball 
game on shore and a salute of twenty-one guns at noon, witli a dinner on the Bear to 
the whaling captains, comprised the public celebration of the day. On July" 5 the 
Rear left for St. Michael, where she arrived the following day. On .luly 8 anchor 
was hoisted and a trip was made to the native village on Sledge Island. On July 9 
the steamer made Bering Straits, calling at East Cape, where four or live influential 
Datives were taken on board to aid in procuring reindeer. Learning that there was 
a large herd about 50 miles to the nortliward, the vessel eiiteredgthe Arctic Ocean 
Early in the morning of July 11 the Bear, picking and pushing her way through the 
ice, reached Utan. At this place 16 deer were jmrehased and brought on board. 
Continuing tbe trip up the coast, the ftear tied up to®a huge ice floe near (\'ipe Sordze 
Siberia. While there target practice was had at distant pieces of ice. On the 14tl/ 
learning that there were some deer at Chacoran, the vessel steamed over to that 
village, where 22 deer were secured. The ice closing in, the cotter was coiupellod 
to move a few miles farther south. At this point 73 head of deer were purchased 
and at midnight the Bear got under way for the reindeer station at Port Clarence" 
passing through a gale on the 16th and reaching Point Spencer on the»17th, Where 
she anchored. About noon on the 20th, the gale having subsided, the Bear steamed 
over to the station and landed the deer. The brig IT. JI. Afe/yer, with the annual 
supplies for the^ several^ stations and schools, was found wrecked on the beach in 
^nt of the station, having gone ashore during the gale on the night of the 17th. 
ne supplies for the reindeer station had fortunately all been landed, but those for 
the schools at Cape Prince of Wales and Point Barrow wore lost. 

On July 22 the Bear weighed anchor and headed for Siberia for another load of 
reindeei^ and on July 23 she reached St. Lawrence Bay. On the 24th she steamed to 
the head of the bay, where 43 head were secured. Tlie next day she returned to the 
reindeer station, where the deer were landed on the 26th. On the 28th, the Bear 
having taken on board Mr. and Mrs. Hanna, who had been wrecked on the W. H, Meyer 
with their supplies received from reindeer station, sailed for Cape Prince of Wales" 
Where they were landed that afternoon. Again hoisting anchor the steamer left for 
Kotzebue Sound. On the way the schooner Jesnie was boarded and examined. On 
July 30 the Bear anchored in the lee of Chamisso Island. On the Slst, while the 
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vessel was lying wlndboi|nd, Dr. Sharp and Mr. Justice, of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Sciences, and Mr. Hamilton, together with a party of officers, made an excursion 
to Choris Peninsula. On August 5 the steamer left for Point Hope, where it arrived 
next day. Here the school and whaling stations were visited, and Dr. Driggs, one of 
the teachers, who had been in that country for five years, was taken on board to 
return to the States for a vacation. 

On August 7 the Bear started up the coast for Point Barrow, wending its way 
through Targe packs of floating ice, and on the following day caught up with the 
whaling fleet at anchor near Icy Capo, at the southern edge of the great Arctic ice 
pack. The whaling fleet had been at anchor for nineteen days, waiting for the ice to 
open. The Bear lay there for fourteen days longer, waiting for an opportunity to 
get farther north . Parties from Point Barrow who came down the coast for their 
mail reported that the past winter had not been very cold, the lowest temperature 
being 30° below zero. Giving up all expectation of getting farther north, young ice 
forming on the sea and on the rigging of the vessel, the captain concluded to turn 
southward, which he did ou August 22. The following day a shoal of walrus was 
sighted several miles away, and hunting parties were sent out and secured 10 of tlioin. 
Picking up the walrus, the vessel continued southward, calling at Point Hope the 
next day and reaching the reindeer station August 27. Two days were spent in 
securing requisitions and finishing up the business of the year. On September 1 the 
steamer, while near St. Michael, took on board 16 destitute minors from the Yukon 
region. On the evening of Sejitemher 4 the vessel anchored ofl* the St. Lawrence 
Island village. The evening was spent in closing up the season^s business at tlio 
station, Itequisitions were made out for another yearns supplies, last letters were 
received, farewells W'cro spoken, and Mr. and Mrs. Gambell were again cut oft' from all 
communication with the outside world for another year. At 4 a. m. on Sc[»tcmbcr 5 
the Bear was again under way. Beptember 6 St. Matthew and Hall Islands were 
passed, and on the 7th anchor was dropped at St. Paul Island, where ou the 8tli a 
landing was made for a few hours. t)ii Sejitemher 9 a similar landing was made at 
St. George Island, and at noon on September 11 anchor was dropped in Dutch Harbor, 
IJnalaska, closing the Arctic cruise of 189.5. 

At Pnalaska, by the c«mrto8y of Capt. L. Hooper, Mr. Hamilton was received on 
board the United States revciiue-cntter Unsh, on which he remained until her arrival 
at Snn Francisco, October 6. On October 9 the start was made for Washington, 
which was reached on the 14th, completing a trip of about 16,000 miles during the 
season. 

Intkoduc’Tion of Domestic Keindeek into Alaska. 

When in the year 1890 1 visited arctic Alaska for the X)nrpo8e of establishing 
schools, I found the Kskimo population slowly dying off with starvation. Por ages 
they and their fathers had securetl a comfortable living from tlie products of the 
sea, principally the whale, the Avalrus, and the seal. The supplies of the sea had 
been supplemented by the fish and aipiatic birds of their rivers and the caribou or 
wild reindeer that roamed in large herds over the inland tundra. 

The Buuply of these in years past was abundant and furnished ample food for all 
the people. But fifty yoai's ago American whalers, having largely exhausted the 
sopply in other waters, found their way into the North Pacilio Ocean. Then com- 
menced for that section the slaughier and destruction of whales that went steadily 
forward at the rate of hundreds and thousands annually, until they were killed ofiT 
or driA'en out of the Pacific Ocean. They were then followed into Bering Sea, and 
the slaughter went on. The whab's took refuge among the ice fields of the Arctic 
Ocean, and thither the whalers followed. In this relentless hunt the nminant have 
been driven still farther into the inaocessible regions around the North Pole, and 
are no longer within reach of the natives. 

As the great herds of bnifalo that once roamed the Western prairies have been 
exterminated for their pelts, so the whales have been sacrificed for the fat that 
incased their bodies and the bone that hung in their mouths. With the destruction 
of the whale one large somco of food sup^ny for the natives has been cut off. 

Another large supply was derived from the walrus, which once swarmed in great 
numbers in those northern seas, but commerce wanted more ivory, and the whalers 
turned their attention to the walrus, destroying thousands annually for the sake of 
their tusks. Where a few years ago they were so numerous that their bellowings 
were heard above the roar of the waves and grinding and crashing of the ice fields, 
last year I cruised for weeks seeing but few. The walrus, as a source of food sup- 
ply, 18 already very scarce. 

. sea lions, once so common in Bering Sea, are now becoming so few in number 
^at it 18 ^ with difficulty that the natives procure a sufficient number of skins to 
wver their boats, and the flesh of the walrus, on account of its rarity, has become 
a luxury. 

Id the past the natives, with tireless industry, canght and cured, for use in their 
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long winters, great quantities of fisli, but American canneries have already ceuke to 
some of tlieir stroaruB, and will soon bo found on all of them, both carrying the 
food out of the country, and, by thoir wiistefiil methods, destroying the future bu|>- 
ply. Five million cans of salmon annually shipped away from Alaska — and the 
business still in its infancy — means starvation to the native races in the near future. 

With the advent of improved breech-loading firearms the wild reindeer are both 
being killed olf and frightened away to the remote and more inaccessible regions of 
the interior, and anoth' r source of food supply is diminishing. Thus the support of 
the people is largely gone, and the process of slow starvation and extermination has 
commenced along the whole arctic coast of Alaska. 

To establish schools among a starving people would be of little service; 
©diK'ation, civilization, and bumauity alike called for relief. The sea could not be 
restocked with whale as a stream can be restocked with lish- 'J'o feed the poiiula- 
tiou at Government expense would pauperize and in the ©ud as certainly destroy 
them. Some other method had to be devised. This w'as suggested by the wild 
nomad tribes on the Siberian side of Bering Straits. They had an unfailing food 
suppl5" in their large herds of domestic reindeer. Why not introduce the douiestie 
reindeer on the American side and thus provide a new and adequate food supply? 

To do this will give the Eskimo as ])ermanent a food 8up])ly as the cattle of the 
Western plains and sheep of New Mexico an<l Arizona do the inhabitants of those 
sections. It will do more than preserve life — it will ])ieservo the self-respect of tho 
people and advanec them in the scale of civilization. It will change thorn from 
hunters to herders. It will also utilize the linndrcds of thousands of s«juaro miles of 
moss-covered tundra of arctic and subarctic Alaska and make those now useless and 
barren w^astes conducive to the wealth and prosperity of tin' United States. 

A moderate comimtation, based upon the statistics of Lapland, where similar cli- 
matic and other <‘ondition8 exist, shows northern and central Alaska capable of 
8upi>orting over 0,000,000 head of reindeer. 

To reclaim and make, valuable vast areas of land otherwise wrortliless ; to introduce 
largis permanent, and wealth-]>roducing industricH where none previously existed; 
to take a harhurian people on tlio verge of starvation and lift them up to a comfort- 
able self-support and civilization is certainly a work of national importance. 

Ecturniug to Washington on November 12, 1890, 1 addressed to the Commissioner .. 
of Education a preliminary report of the soa.son’s work, emphasizing the destitute 
condition of the Alaskan Eskimo and recomineudiug tlio introduction of the domestic 
reindeer of Siberia. 

On tho 5th of December following, this report was transmitted by tho Commis- 
sioner of Education to the Secretary of the Interior for his information, and on tho 
loth transmitted to the. Senate by lion. George Chandler, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior. On tho following day it was refcrreil by the Senate to the Committee on 
Education and Ealmr. 

On the 19tli of December Hon. liOnis E. Met’omas, of Maryland, introduced into 
tho House of Ropreseutatives a joint resolntion (U. Ives. No. 258) i.)rovidiiig that the 
act of Congress approved Marcli 2, 1887, “An act to establish agricultural experijuent 
stations in eounectiou with the colleges established in tho several States/’ should ho 
extended by the Secretary of tho Interior over Alaska, Vitii tho oxptHd.ation that 
the i>urcba8e, irnproveineiit, and management of doiiiestic reindeer should bo made a 
part of the iudustrhil education of tho proposed college. 

’J’he resolution was referred to the Committee on Education, and on the Otli of 
January, 1891, reported back to the ilonsc of Representatives for passage. 

It was, Lownwer, so near tho clo.so of tho short term of Congress that the resolution 
w^as not reached. When it became apparent that it would not bo reuched in the 
usual way, the Hon. Hcniy M. Teller, on the 2Gtli of February, moved an amendment 
to the bill (H, R. 19462) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for tho year ending dune 30, 1892, appnjpriating $15,000 for tho introduction 
of domestic reindeer into Alaska, which was carried. The appropriation failtnl to 
reccivo the coiamirrenco of the conference committee of the House of Rex)re8eutatives. 

Upon the failure of the Fifty -first Congress to take, action, and dei>reoating tho 
delay of twelve months before another attempt could be mikde^ I issued, with tho 
approval of the Commissioner of Education, an ai)peal in^tho Mail and Express of 
New York City, the Boston Trau8crix>t, the Philadelphia Ledger, tho Chicago Inter- . 
Ocean, and the Washington Star, as well as in a number of tho r<digioii8 newspapers 
of til© country, for contributions to this object. The response was promi>t and gen- 
erous; $2,146 were received. 

As tho season had arrived for tho usual visit of inspection and siipervision of tho 
schools in Alaska, in addition to my regular work for the schools I was afithorized 
to commence the work of introducing domestic reindeer into Alaska. Tho natives 
of Siberia who own tho reindeer, knowing nothing of the nso of money, an assort- 
ment of goods for the purjmse of barter for tho reindeer was i>rocnred from the funds 
so generously contributed by benevolent people. 
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Tbo honorable Secretary of the Treasury issued instructions to Captain Healy to 
furnish mo every possible facility for the purchase and transportation of reindeer 
from Siberia to Alaska. The honorable Secretary of State secured from the Russian 
Government instructions to their odicers on the Siberian coast also to render what 
assistance they could, and on May 25, 1891, 1 again took passage on the revenue cutter 
Bear Captain Healy in command, for the coast of Siberia. 

Tl)o proposition to introduce domestic reindeer into Alaska had excited widespread 
and general interest. In the jiublic discussions which arose with regard to the scheme, 
a sentiment was found in some circles that it was impracticable; that on account of 
tho superstitions of the natives they would ho unwilling to sell their stock alive; 
further, that the nature of tho ridndeer was such that they would not hear ship trans- 
portation, and also that, oven if they could be purchased and safely transported, the 
native dogs on the Alaskan coast would destroy or the natives kill them for food. 
This feeling, which was held by many intelligent men, was asserted so strongly and 
positively that it was thought best the first season to make haste slowly, and instead 
of jmrehasiug a largo number of reindeer to possibly die on shipboard or perhaps to 
ho destroyed by tho Alaskan dogs (thus at the very outset x>rcjudiciiig the seheme), 
it was deemed wiser and safer to buy only a few. 

Therefore, in the time available from other e<hicjitional duties during the season 
of 1891, I again carefully reviewed tho ground and secured all possible additional 
ill formation with regard to tho reindeoT, and, while delaying the actual establish- 
ment of a herd until another season, refuted the objections that the natives will 
not sell and the deer will not boar tranH[)ortation by actually buying and transport- 
ing them. 

Tlici work was so now and untried that many things could only bo found out by 
actual cxpcri(*nce. 

First. Tho wild doormen of Siberia are a very superstitions p<‘ 0 ]>le, and need to 
be ap])roaebed Avitli great wisdom and tact. If a jnaii should sell ns deer and the 
following winter an epidemic break out in bis lierd or some calamity befall liis family, 
tlio shamans would make him believe that his misfortune was all due to the sale of 
the deer. 

Second. Tho Siberian deer men arc. a nonprogressivo people. They ba^ o lived for 
ages outside of the activilios and ]>rogress ol’ tho world. As the fathers did, so 
conlinno to do their children. Now, they have never before been a^^ked to sell their 
deer; it is a now thing to them, and they do not know what to make of it. They 
were suspicious of our designs. Anotlier diflicnlty arises from tho fact that they 
can not understand what wo want w^ith tho rcimleer. They have no knowledge of 
such a motive as doing good to others without pay. 

As a rule, the men Avith the largest herds, who can best aiford to sell, are inland 
and dillicnlt to reach. Then business sellishiicss comes in. The iutro<luetion of the 
reindeer on tbo American side may to some extent injuriously affect their traile in 
door skins. From time immemorial they hav<‘. been a<M;nstomod to take their skins 
to Alaska and cxehango them for oil. To establish herds in Alaska will, they fcuir, 
ruin this business. 


Another diflienlty experienced Avas the impossibility of securing a competent inter- 
I)reter. A few of the natives of the .Siberian coast have spent one or more seasons 
on a Avhaler, and thus picked up a very little English. And upon this class we have 
been depomleiit in tho past, 

HoAAcver, notwithstanding all the«?o difficulties and delays, Captain ITealy, Avitli 
the /I’mr, coasted from 1,200 to 1,500 miles, calling at the various Adllages and Indd- 
ing couferenees with the leading reindeer owners on tho Siberian coast. Arrange- 
ments were made for the purelniso of animals the folloAving season. Then, to aiisAver 
the (jiicstioii Avhetbor the reindeer could be purchased and traus])ortcd alive, 1 
bought 16 head, kept them on shipboard for «oiuo three weeks, passing through a 
gale so severe that tho ship had to lie to,'’ and liiially landed them in good condi- 
tion at Amaknak Island, in the harbor of IJnailaska. 

Upon my return to Washington City in the fail of 1891 tho question Avas* again 
mged upon tho atkmtion of Congress, and on the 17tli of December, 1891, Hon. 11. 
M. lellcr introduced a hill (.S. 1109) appropriating $15,000, to be cx[K*uded under 
the direction of tho Secretary of tho Interior, for tho purpose of iiitrodncing and 
maiutain’ing in the Territory of Alaska reindeer for domestic purposes. This bill 
as referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Hon. Algernon S. Fad- 
+ 1 ?^ c The committee took favorable action, and tho bill Avas passed by 

0 k.enate on May 23, 1892. On the following day it was reported to the House of 
referred to tho Committee on Appropriations. A similar bill 
was introduced into tho House of Represen tatiA^es by llou. A. C. Dur- 
An to the Committee on Agriculture, 

of Alexander, of North Carolina, reported the bill to the House 

was with the approval of the Committee on Agriculture. The bill 

^8 placed ou the calendar, buVfailed to p.'iss the House. 
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On the 2d of May, 1892, I started for my third siimmer^s work on the coast of 
Siberia and Arctic Alaska in the United States revenue-cutter i?ear, Capt. M. A. 
Healy, commanding, and, on the 29th of June following, selected in the northeast 
corner of Port Clarence (the nearest good harbor to Bering Straits on the American 
side) a suitable location for the establishment of an industrial school, the principal 
industry of which is the management and propagation of domestic reindeer. The 
institution is named the Teller Keindeer Station. 

During the summer of 1892 I made live visits to Siberia, purchasing and transport- 
ing to Port Clarence 171 head of reindeer. I also superintended the erection of 
a large building for the offices and residence of the superintendent of the station, 
Mr. Miner W. Bruce, of Nebraska. 

Ketnming to Washington in the early winter, agitation was at once commenced 
before Congress, resulting in an appropriation by the Fifty -second Congress, second 
session (March 3, 1893), of ^‘$6,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of tne Interior, for the purpose of introducing and maintaining in the Territory 
of Alaska reindeer for domestic piirpost's.^' The management of this fund was wisely 
laid upon the Commissioner of Education and was made a i)art of the school system 
of Alaska. 

During the spring of 1893, 79 fawns were horn to the herd at the Teller Reindeer 
Station, and during the summer 127 deer wore purchased in Siberia and added to the 
Alaska herd. 

At the expiration of his year’s service Mr. Bruce resigned, and Mr. W. T. Lopp, of 
Indiana, was appointed superintendent. 

During April, May, and June, 1894, 186 fawns wore born to the herd, of which 41 
were lost by being frozen or deserted by their mothers. During the summer I pur- 
chased in Siberia 120 head, which were added to the herd. 

Siberian herders were em])loyed at tlie beginning of the enterprise, not because 
they were considered the best, but because they were near by and were the only ones 
that could be had at the time. It w^as realized from the tirst that if the Alaskan 
Eskimo were to be taught the breeding and care of the reindeer, it was important 
that they should have the benefit of the most intelligent instructors and of the best 
methods that W'ere in use. By universal consent it is admitted that the Lapps of 
northern Europe, because of their superior intelligence (nearly all of them being 
able to read and write and some of them being acquainted w ith several languages), 
are much superior to the Samoyedes deer men of northern Europe and Asia and the 
barbarous deer men of northeastern Siberia. Intelligence applied to the raising of 
reindeer, just as to any other industry, produces the best results. 

Therefore, when in 1893 it was ascertained tliat the henl at Port Clarence had 
safely passed its first winter (thus assuring its permanence), I at once set about 
securing herders from Lapland. There being no public funds available to meet the 
expense of sending an agent to Norway in order to secure skilled Lap]) herders, I 
had recourse again to the private benefactions of friends of the euterjirise, and $1,000 
was contributed. 

Mr. William A. Kjellmann, of Madison, Wis., was selected as superintendent of the 
Teller Reindeer Station and sent to Lapland for herders, lie sailed from New York 
City February 21, and landed upon his return May 12, 1894, having with him seven 
men, their wives and children, making sixteen souls in all. This was the first colony 
of Lapps ever brought to the United States. They reached tlio Teller Reindeer Sta- 
tion safely on July 29, having traveled over 12,500 miles. Upon reaching the station 
Mr. Kjellman took charge, relieving Mr. W. T. Loi)p, who desired to return to the 
mission work at Cape Prince of Wales. 

In 1894 the Fifty-third Congress, second session, increased the reindeer apyjropria- 
tion to $7,500, and the same amount was appropriated in the spring of 1895, at the 
third session of the same Congress. 

Owing to the serious illness of his wife, and her need of the services of a physician, 
that could not be had at the station, Mr. Kjellmann resigned on the 20th of July and 
returned to the States. The same day Mr. Jens C. Widstead, of Wisconsin, the 
assistant superintendent, was made superintendent, and Mr. Thorvaald Kjellmann, 
of Norway, was appointed his assistant. 

The experience of the past year has demonstrated the wisdom of procuring Lapps 
for herders. Their greater intelligence, skill, and gentleness in handling the deer, 
and the introduction of their improved methods of treatment, have greatly promoted 
the welfare of the herd. In 1894, 4i fawns out of the 186 born were lost under the 
supervision of the Siberian herders. In 1895 under the care of the Lapps but 10 
fawns were lost of 280 born at the three stations, and 7 of these were from the herd 
at Cape Prince of Wales, where no Lapp was present, thus reducing the percentage 
of loss among the calves the past spring from 22 per cent in the previous year to less 
than 1 per cent for the present year. This great saving is duo to the greater skill of 
the Lapps, and would alone pay the extra expense of procuring them as herders. It 
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has also hoen found tliattlioro is a hearty agreement in the work between the Lapps 
and the Eskimo. 

Ill August, 1894, a commencement was made in the distribution from the central 
herd at the Toller Station, 119 head of deer being given to Mr. \V. T. Lopp, in charge 
of the mission of the American Missionary Association at Capo Prince of Wales. In 
the spring of 1895 th ^ herd was increased by the liirth of 68 fawns. 

The Eskimo have been so little accustomed to assistance from the whites that they 
have been somewhat skoxitical concerning their being permitted to ultimately own 
the reindeer. As evidence of good faith, in February, 1895, a herd of 112 head was 
intrusted to three oi four of the most experienced native apprentices. The follow- 
ing Hjiring during fawning season a Lapp was sent to their assistance, and they lost 
only one fawn out of the 73 born. 

The experience of tbo past four years has demonstrated the fact that the present 
system of procuring reindeer is too slow, and will take many years to accomplish 
tiio purpose of the Government. To expedite matters I would resxiectfully suggest 
the jiropriety of jilaeing, with the consent of the Russian Government, a purchasing 
station somewhere on the SilMu ian coast, to remain through the year. If successful 
such a station ought to gaflicr together 2,000 or 3,000 head and nave tlnun ready for 
transiiortatiou during the summer. Another plan, and a more feasible one, will bo 
to contract with responsible parties for the purchasing and delivering of so many 
head of reindeer annually at certain designated i>oints in Alaska. This latter i>lan 
will relievo the oflico of much anxiety. 

TIIK POSSIJilLITIKS OK TIIK KrTrJti:. 

There are in northern and central Alaska, at a moderate estimate, 400,000 square 
miles of territory that are unadai>to(l to agriculture or the grazing of cattle, and 
that r(5gion is 'without an adociuato food 8iipx)ly bn* tlio Eskimo inhabitants or the 
white miners and otluus who are now iienotrating it in search of gold or trade. But 
t)iat whole region is su)qdi<Ml with :i long, librous white moss {( 'ladonia rangi/erina), 
the natural food of the reindeer. This is capable of becoiiiiug food and clothing for 
men only by its irausforiuatiou into r(;indeer meat and furs. 

Tlie best results ill the raising of reindeer, and the most complete statistics, are 
f(/und in Norway and Sweden, Taking those countries as a basis, ive tiiul that the 
northern ])rovinc(‘s, known as Lapland, contain an area of 14, (XM) square miles, in 
wliich are 322,568 liea<l of reindeer. This giv( ; m average of 23 reindeer to the 
sipian^ mile. 

Aj)[)lying this ratio to the l()(),00() squato miles of arctics and subarctic Alaska (and 
there is no known reason in the general character of the country why we should not), 
w<5 have as a result that Alaska is capable of sustaining 9,206,000 head of reindeer, 
wliich, at the valuation of $9 ouch (the ]H’icc in Sweden), will bo worth $83,000,000. 

In Laiilaml there is an average of 32 head of reindeer to each xierson among the 
reindeer Lapps. Applying the same average to Alaska, the 9,200,000 liead of rein- 
deer will sninKirt a jmpnlatiou of 287,500, living like the Lajijis of Lapland. 

KKKECT i:iH)N ALASFvA. 

The stocking of Alaska with reindeer means — 

First, qdio ojieniug up of the vast and almost inaei’essible region of nortlHUU and 
central Alaska to wiiite settlers and civilization. 

The original x>urpo8e in 1890 to iiitrodneo reindeer into Alaska was inspired by a 
<l(’sire. to provide a new and more i>ermanent food supply for the half-famishiug 
i^skiuio. 

8i^el^ then the discovery of largo and valuable gold deposits upon the streams of 
arctic and subarctic Alaska has made tlie introduction of reindeer a necessity for 
the \yIuto man as well as the Eskimo. Previous to the discovery of gold there was 
nothing to attract the w hile settler to that desolate region, hut w ith the knowledge 
01 valuable gold deposits thousands will there make their homes, and towns and 
villages are already springing into exi.steuce. 

But that vast region, with its perpetual frozen subsoil, is without agricultural 
lesourccB. ^ Groceries, breadstulVvS, etc., must be procured from the outside. 8l<‘ainers 
upon the Yukon can bring food to the mouths of the gold-bearing streams, hut the 
niines are often many miles up these nunavigable steams. Already great ilitliculty 

experienced in securing sutlicient food by dog-train transportation and the iiacking 
no natives, 'fho miners need reindeer transportation. 
hinwir^V ^ of the iniuos and the growth of settlements ux>on stiauims 
a Ion r • * uiiles apart iioeessitates some method of speedy travel. A dog team on 
t ion make on an average from 15 to 25 miles a day, and in some sec- 
sunnlv ‘uako the trip at all, because they can not carry with them a snflicient 

11 y »i lootl for th<3 dogs, and can procure uoiio iu the country through wdiicU 

Ei> 95- ,40 
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they travel. To facilitate and render possible freiijnent and speedy comninnication 
between these isolated sei-tlemenls and growing centers of American civiliy.ation, 
’where the ordinary roads of the States have no existence and can not he maintained 
except at an enonnons expense, reindeer teams that require no beaten roads, and 
that at the close of a day s work can ho turned loose to forajj;© for themselves, are 
essential. The iutrodnetion of reindeer into Alaska makes possible the devcloximent 
of the mines and the support of a million mincers. 

Second. The opening np of a vast commercial industry. Lapland, with 400,000 
reindi er, supplies the grocery stores of northern Europe with smoked reindeer hams, 
10 cents per pound; smoked tongues, at 10 cents each; dried hides, at $1.25 to $1.75 
each ; tanned hides, $2 to $3 eacli, .and 23,000 carcasses to the batcher shops, in addi- 
tion to what is consumed by the Lapps themselves. 

Fresh reindeer meat is c wiHi<lered a great delicacy. Knssia exports it frozen, in 
carloads, to Germany. The Norwegian Preserving Company use largo quantities of 
it for canning. 

The tanned skins (soft and with a hoantiful yellow color) have a ready sale for 
military pantaloons, gloves, hookbiinliiig, covering of chairs and sofas, bed pil- 
lows, etc. 

The hairs .are in great demand for the filling of life-saving apji.aratiis (buoys, etc.), 
they possessing a wonderful degree of buoyam^y. The best existing glue is made of 
reindeer horns. 

On the sanio basis Alaska, with its capacity for 0,200,000 head of reindeer, can 
supply the markets of America with 500,000 carcasses of vtaii.son annually, together 
with tons of delicious hams and tongn(‘S and tlio iinest of b ather. 

Surely the creation of an industry worth from $8,3,000,000 to $100,000,000 wh(‘ro 
none now exists is wortli the iitteiition of 1 lie Ameriiran j»eo}>]o. 

Third. The perpetuation, nniltiplie.ation, and civilization of the Eskimos of that 
region. 3he Eskimos are a hardy .and docile race. Their chihlreii learn readily in 
the schools, and there is no reason w hy they should not Tie made an imjiortant factor 
in the developunuit of that Jand. The density of ]>opu]ation in any si^etion beung 
l.argely dependent niiouthe ijuantity of the food supply, the increase of food supjily 
will naturally increase the number of hardy ICakimo. 

For the nurture of the reindeer and the instruction of the n.ative people in this 
industry, it is desirable that there shouhl he a migration to that conn try of skilled 
herders and their families, d'be inviting of this class of Kiiropeau w fctlers will not 
crow’d out the native Ihskinios, hut will greatly a.^sist th<‘iii in their elldrts to adjust 
theinsel\es to th(3 raising of reindeer. Tja})]) I'aiiiilies, wdth their greater intelli- 
gence, skill, and gentleness in handling reindeer, .and tlndr improved methods of 
treatment, wisely distributed among the Eskimos, will ]>o an object lesson to stimu- 
late, encourage, and instruct them. 

To awaken an interest in T^aydand and open tbe way for the sernring a larger 
number of Lapp lierders, I would suggest the publication Ibr distribution in Laphind 
of a small p.ainphlet in the Noiwvegian language upon the advantages of raising rein- 
deer in Al.aska. 

I ) KCE N X A li y K K y 1 1: w . 

As the present ye.ar closes ten yi'ars of education in Alaska by the United States 
Government, it seems an .apinopriatc occasion for recalling the liistory of the jiast. 
Information concerning education under the Kussian t Jovernment is very meager, 
the only availalile sources to the English reader being t he ailniirable work ol* William 
H. Dali, Alaska a"(l its Kesourct s (pii. 351 and 352), and the annual reports of the 
Burea.n of Education. 

The first Eurojiean settlers were Russians, jUtrai tcil by the valuable furs and 
skins. Many of these m.arried Indian women and lair.ed families of mixed Tilood or 
creoles. As these children iiuTeased in number ,*unl grew up there began to ho (»n 
the part of some of the fathers a felt need for schools. Acrcordingly Gregory Sludi- 
ko If. governor of the colony, and Ibnndc'i’ of the Hnssian-Ainerican Fnr C-oinpany, 
established a 8< bool at Kadiak aliout the year 1792, whicli was taught by the tradtT. 
In 1793 Catho'rinrs II, JhnpresK of Itussi.a, through a ukase oT<lered misidonarios to bo 
sent to her North American Colony. In .accnrd.ance with this order tlie following 
ye.ar 11 monks sailed from Gcliotsk for Kadiak Island in charge of Archimandrite 
Josasaph, an elder in the order of Augustine Friars, who were expected to take 
charge of schools as well as churches. In 1805 the Imperial (diainberlaiu and com- 
missioner, Count Nikolai Resaiiotf, organized .a school at Kadiak under the name, of 
the House of Ileiievoleuce of the Empress Maria,” in which were taught the Rus- 
sian langnage arithmetic, juid tho Greek religion. In 1805 a school was opened at 
Sitka. It held a very precarious cjxistence, however, until 1820, when it camf3 under 
the ch.arge of a naval officer who kept .a good school for thirteen years. In 1833 
this school came under the direction of Etolin, wlio still further increased its effi- 
ciency. Etolin w'as a creole, wdio by force of ability and merit, raised himself to 
the highest position in the country, tliat of chief ilirector of the fur company and 
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cfovornor of the colony. He was a Lutheran, the patron of schools and churcdies. 
While governor ho erected a Protestant church at Sitka and presented it with a 
small pipe o^^^au, which is still in use. 

In 1840, besides the colonial school at Sitka, was one for orphan boj s and sons of 
workmen and sub.altcrn employees of the fur company, in wbicli were taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, grammar, mechanical trades, and religion. In I8;i9 a girls’ 
schiiol of a similar character was established and the niimher of hoarders limited 
to 40. In 1841 a theological K( bool was established at Sitka-, which, in 1840, ^Yas 
advanced to the grade of a seminary. This made live schools at Sitka— two for the 
children of the lower class, »two for the higher clas.s, and one seminary. About the 
time of the transfer of the country the teachers "were recalled to Russia and the 
schools suspended. 

Hut with the change of government came a new people. Tlie majority of the 
Russians left the country and their places were taken by Americans. Many came in 
from (California, and on the 8tli of November, 1867, less than a month from the lime 
that the country ])ass<3d umbu* the United State.s Hag, the eilizeus called a meeting 
ami forimul a temporary local government, and on the 18tli of Decomher, 1867, a 
petition, formed by 49 persons, 2 of whom ^^inado their mark,’^ was presented to the 
<;()iamon eouncil, asking that a citizens’ meeting might be called to empower tlic 
council to establish a school. On the20tb of March, 1868, the council adojited some 
school regulations and appointed three trustees, who exercised a joint control w'ith a 
committee of oflici'rs from the military X)ost at 8itka. During the ^winter of 1808*69 
a school building was purchased. 9'Iie annual reports of the trustees have disap- 
]>earcd, and there is iiotliiug to sliow the time when teaching commenced. In October, 
1809, the eouncil voted that the salary of the teacher should be $75 per month in 
coin’ and on Idarch 1, 1871, it was ordered to bo $25 per month, wdiich evidently 
nii'nns that at the latter period the post eommandor witlidrew the $50 per jnontii 
w hicli had been ]>aid from the .army funds. On the 12th of Angnat, 1871, ])ermiasimi 
was given the bisho]> of the Oreek (’hiireh to teach the Russian language one lioiir 
<‘a(‘h day in llio ])uhlic school. During 1873 tlie school 8(‘enis to have died out. 

In 1879 ujul 1880 an atteiu])t was made to establish a school for Russian cJiildn n, 
which was taught by !Mr. Alonz(» E. Austin and Miss l:2tfa Austin. In the winter of 
J877 and 1878 Rev, John (h Prady was a[»poiiited to 8itk.a, and in April, 1S78, a 
school was oj)cmal by Mr. lliJidy and Miss Fanny E. Kellogg. In December, tbrougli 
a combination of ciicumstanccs, it was discontinued. In the spring of 1880 Miss 
Olijula Austin w’as sent out by the Fresbyterian Board of Homo Missions from New 
Vorli Fity, and commenced school April 5 in one of lb(‘ giiardbonscs, with 103 chil- 
<licn ])rescnt. TJiis number increased to 130. 'i'hen some of the parents applied fiu’ 
admi rsion, but could not be received, as the room would not accommodate any more. 

In November soim*. of tlie boys applied to the teacher for j/crmission to live in the 
schoolhouse. At home, they alleged, tlicre wuis so much drinking, talking, ;uul 
< ai(>uMing that they couhl not study. The teacher replied that sluh had no a<‘com 
modations, bedding, or food tV>r them. But they w^ere so mucli in earuest that they 
said they w'ould provide for themselves. ITpon receiving ]iermission, seven nutivt' 
boys, 13 and 14 years of age, bringing a blanket each, voluntarily left tlieir homes 
and tc)ok up tli('ir al>ode iu a vacant room of ouc* of the (lovcrninent buildings. Thus 
coinnieiiced the boanliug department of the Sitka Kchot>l. Soon other boys joiixMl 
them. (!apt. Henry (Bass, w ho succeeded Ca{)tain lieardslee in the command of tlio 
1 . S. S. thnjUTitojra, from th<3 lirst, w ith his otlicers, especially J^-ieut. F. M. Symonds, 
Ij. S. Nh, took a deep interest in the school. As be bad opportunity he seeurod bo\ s 
IVom (listant tribes and xihu ed them in tlie institution, until there were 27 bo}S iu the 
hoarding dcj)artnicut. 

lu lh(^ winter of 1>82 tlie stdioolhouso was burned, .and tho boys to<'k refuge la an 
aiyaudoued (lovvamment stable, which wuis fitted up for them. In Uu> fall oi 1882, 
alter <’oiisu]tatioii with the collector of cusioms, the commamler of (l.e Uuilcd Stales 
niau-ol-w’ar, and Ui(3 leading citizens, I selected a new location for the" school ouliude 
ol village limits and erected a two-aml-adialf alory building, i(H) by 50 feet in .size. 
Ihis location was donated to the Boanl of Homo iMisBions l>y lliv. ICev, .lolin G. Brady. 

In J8G9 ;Mr. \ inceut Collier, secretary of tho Board of Indian (Commissioners, j aid 
a visit to th(3 native tribes along tbo soutlu.m coast of Alaska, and upon Ins return 
to \v ashington made- a reiiort of his journey, among other things, roconimtaiding an 
appropriation of $100,000 to proviile schools of in.struction in Hie ])rimavy branclies 
IT '"^tglisli language for the natives of Alaska. Tho report wms indorsed ))y the 

on. j. 1)^ (k)x, Secretary of tlio lutorior, and on April 22, 1870, transmitted to the 
^ Harlan, chairman of the Committee on Indian Atfairs, United Stall's 
lUAii + hill before (joiigress making ap'proimation for tho Indian JVpart- 

’ 1870-71, a proviso w^as added for the support of industrial and other 

* Jimoiig the Indian tribes not otherwise provided for, to be expended under 
siou Secretary of the Interior, $100,000. The Indian Beare Commis- 

recommended a spocltic appropriation fur the Indians iu Alaska, as also 
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had tho Secretary of the Interior. CongreBs preferred to make the appropriation 

f encral, leaving it to the Secretary to apply such part to tho Alaskan Indians as in 
is discretion he might think best. 

On tho 16th of March, 1870, the Hon. John Eaton, Ph. D., LL. D., was appointed 
United States Commissioner of Education. From tho very first he took a special and 
deep interest in trying to secure education in Alaska ; anti in his first Annual Report 
(1870), i)ages 836, 337, and 345, he makes a plea for the establishment of schools in 
Alaska. Again, in his Annual Report for 1871 (p. 404) ho calls attention to the 
appropriation of $1(K),000 previously mentioned, and states tho fact that nothing had 
been done with it so far as pertained to education in Alaska, .and closes with this 
paragraph : 

^‘At tho last session of the Forty-first Congress, an appro])riation of $100,000 was 
made for industrial and other schools among tho Indian tribes not otherwise pro- 
vided for.^ This amount was recommended hy tho hoard of Indian Commissioners, 
with the expectation that .a cousidorahle proportion would ho used iu establishing 
free schools among the Alaska and Aleutian Indians. It does not appear that any 
steps have been taken for that purpose, the money being expended among other 
tribes. No efiort has so far been made to educate these Indians, estimated as num- 
bering more than 70,060 souls. Tho discovery of gold induces the migration of 
whites. The few trading operations aro also gathering a largo force of employees. 
There is great need of some practicable educational work in this Territory. 

In his Annual Report for 1872 (iiji. 20, 21), ho again calls attention to the iiogleeied 
condition of Alaska, saying: 

“Alaska lies entirely outside of all organized efforts for education, and presents 
tho singular fact of being an integral part of the boasted most progressive nation 
in the world, and yet without tho least possible provision to save its children from 
growing up in tho grossest ignorance and barbarism. No reyyort has been received 
by the office from the tw'o schools wdiich tho Fur-Seal Company is Ixmnd by its con- 
tract to support among the Aleutians.’^ 

In his Report for 1873 (p. 424), ho publishes a letter from Capt. Charles Rryant, 
agent for tho United States Treasury Department, giving inl’ormation of tho two 
schools upon the Pribilof Islands, which the Alaska Commercial Comjiany, in virtue 
of its lease with the Treasury Department, is under obligation to maintain during 
eight months in each year of the lease, commencing wdth May 1, 1870. In the Annual 
Report for 1875 (p.463), he publishes along letter from William II. Dali with regard 
to the need of educational i>rivilege8 in Alaska. In the Annual Report for 1877 
(p. 3, xl), he publishes a long roy>ort from Sheldon Jackson, superintendent of Pres- 
byterian missions iu Alaska, giving an account of the commencement of schools by 
tho Home Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America. In tho Annual Rex>ort for 1878 (x>p. 2, xvii and 26(U, he gives a secoml reyiort 
of Sheldon Jackson ux>on the progress of tlie Presbyterian schools iu southeast 
Alaska ; also, the character and customs of the native x>ox>nlation. In tho Annual Re- 
port for 1879 (x^. 264), he xmblishes tho third reyiort of Mr. Jackson. In the Animal 
Reimrt for 1880 (x>p. liv and 350), occurs another reyiort of Mr. Jac kson on tho x»rogress 
of tho Presbytmian schools. Also the Annual Rex>ort of Kdiieatiou for 1881 (px». 
Ixxviii and 286). 

This brings ns to tho commencement of organized education by the United States 
Government. The securing of action during all these years it will ho noticed the 
deei) interest taken by Dr. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, and when, in 
tho year 1877, 1 came to Washington to try and inllnence Congress to make jirovision 
for education in Alaska 1 received a WMrm w^clcomo fiom the Commissioner and 
every facility and cncoiiragemcnt that it was in his jiow’er to render. I found in tho 
general x^nhlic very great indifference with regard to Alaska. The iirevailing opinion 
was that there was nothing.in that distautisection 'svorth the attention of the national 
Congress. Tho struggle to awaken a public interest throughout tho country and 
through that influence to secure action by Congress was a long and tedious one. 

Til the winter of 1877-78 I \isited many of tho leading cities of tho country from 
Boston to Chicago and 8t. Louis, making addresses ni)on tho condition of Alaska; 
also as I had oyiportunity wrote articles on tho subject for the juiblic press. These 
addresses and articles were repeated again in the wintiu’s of 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1882, and 1883. 

On December 10^ 1877, at my suggestion tho Revs. Dr. Henry Kendall ami (^yrus 
Dickson, secretaries of the Board of Homo Missions of tho Presbyterian Chiirch, 
addressed a letter to tho honorable Secretary of tho Interior, asking for Go\ onimcnt 
aid for education in Alaska. In the spring of 1879 Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of tho 
Interior, called upon Dr. Henry Kendall and Dr. Sheldon Jaiikson, who were about to 
visit Alaska, for a report upon tho condition of the natives of Alaska, which rcjiort 
was sent to tho Secretary of tho Interior October 15, 1879. lii ro])ly tho honorable Sec- 
retary of the Interior suggested the enlargement or increase of former efforts in tho 
way of holding conventions throughout the country uuil rousing public seutimont. 
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This suffgflstioii was adopted witli the result that petitions and memorials com- 
incuced iKJurirjg in upon Congress. In January, 1880, Hon. Janies A. Garfield pre- 
sented a series of these memorials' in the House of Representatives, and on the 2d 
of February, 1880, Hon. Henry L. Dawes presented similar memorials in the Senate. 

Through the rising public sentiment, and especially the influence of Gen. John 
Eaton, the Commissioner of Education, there was secured on December 1, 1880, an 
official recognition of the needs of Alaska when President Hayes, in his message to 
Con<'‘res8, said with regard to Alaska: ^‘Tho problem is to sniJply the Territory for 
a population so scattered and so jieculiar in its origin and condition. The natives 
are reported to bo tractable and self-supporting, and if properly instructed doubt- 
less would advance rapidly in civilization, and a in^w fiictor of prosperity would bo 
added to the national life. 1 therefore recommend the requisite legislation upon the 
subject.^^ 

Again on December 6, 1881, recognition was secured in tlie annual message to 
Congress of President Arthur, who sjiys: “1 regret to state that the people of 
Alaska have reason to complain that they are as yet unprovided with any form of 
o-overnment by whicli life or property can bo protected. While the extent of its 
populaiion does not Justify the application of the costly machinery of territorial 
adiniiiistraiioii, there is immediate necessity for constituting such a iorm of govern- 
ment as will promote the education of the people and secure the administration of 

justice. 

Again in his message to f’ongress December 4, 1882, President Arthur says : Alaska 
is still without any form of civil goA’^crument. If means were provided for the edu- 
cation of its people and for the protection of their lives and property the immense 
resources of that region would invito permanent settlers and open new lields for 
industry nud enterprise.’’ 

Upon the 4th of February, 1882, Gen. Jobii Eaton sent a special letter to the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior calling attention anew to tlu^ need of schools iu 
Alaska. On the 8tii day of tbo same month the Hon. S. J. Kirkwood, Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitted the same to the J'rosideut, and upon the 15th of February, 
1882, the ih'osident transmitted both letters to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.’’ • 

' WluTOiistho Unitf’d is r«‘ sponsible for tlie])roper <*are.'in«l government of Alaska, the native 

inbiibilrjniR of which .acul creoles of mixed blood are (Wile, peaceful, partially civilized, apt iu tbo 
mt'chanical aria, and anxious lor iiiHlrnetion ; and 

Wln'ieas it is Imhcved to be tln^ wise policy as well as duty of tlu' Govewnment to adopt prompt 
measures f<jv their edue.aticin, with .a view to their admission to tlu'i rights of eiti7,eu8hi]> ; and 

VVIurt as it ia both chenper and mort^ Inimnno to give them educational facilitu^s now than to light 
lliem liereafter at a largely inereased cost; and 

Whereas they aro a 8elf-sn])porting ]»eople, needing no annuities, clothing, or rations fi'om the Gov- 
ernment, hut do ihmhI teaeliers, nldeli they eau not ])rocure for tliemstslves ; and 

Whereas the Govornment reetdves an annual revenue from Alaska of $317,500, and only returns to 
that country in tbo fomi of salaric's of Tiiited St^ites ofTieers, pay of monthly mail stoamor, sujumrt 
of steanj revenue cutler, ete., the sum of about $65,000, leaving a net revenue of over .$‘250,000: Tliero- 
lore. 

Wo, Ihe undersigned, citizens of the I’^nited State's, do hereby luemorializo yemr lionorahk^ body to 
approju’iato fnmi llie re\ on no of Alaska in tbo Treasury th«3 sum of $50,000, or so much thereof avS 
may ho necessary, to ho oximnded by the Commissioner of Education, \inder the direction of the hou- 
orahle Secretary of tbo Interior, for the (^stahlislniu'nt, undei’ competent teachers, of schools for tbo 
instruction of the native po]>n1ation and creoles of Alaska in tbo English language, the common 
hrain hes of an English education, tlu^ principles of a republican governmeut, and ouch industrial 
pursuits as may seem best ada])ted to their circum8tauce.s. 

‘-^To the iSmate and Tlouae of Jicprenoitativcs : 

1 transmit herewith, for tlio eonsideratioii of Congress, a letter from the Seerotary of the Inferior, 
nicloshig a hstter from ih(3 Commissioner of Education, in which the roeoxnmeudalion is made that an 
appropriation of $50,000 ho made for the purpose of education in Alaska. 

CiirsTKii A. Akthcu. 

Executive Mansion, February lo , 


Dkpautmknt of the Tntkrioti, 

Waihingtun, Fvbiuary H, ]SS^^. 

(»tM/V ^ ibo honor to transmit herewith, for your consideration, a letter from the (Nmnnissiom'r 
M.wi which he ro(3ommond« that an ainxropriatioii of $50,000 he made for the establishment 

and maintenance of schools in Alaska. 

concur in the recommendation lluit the appropriation he made. 

' I'vspectfully, S. J. IvIEKWOOD, Srcrctarif. 

J-ho Pkesident. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edufation, 

Washington^ Febrnary -i, 1S8S, 

ofiice ' palled to tho provisions of the law detoniiining the purpose and duties of this 
^uoation that it shall “collect statistics and facts showing the condition and progress of 

ization and States and Territories, and to ditt’aso such inlV»rm«tiou rcsuecting the organ- 

of tho Unltftfl *®boola and school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people 

owites lu the establishment and maintenance of ellicient school systems and otherwise 
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Following Iliis raoveynent of tlio highest officials of Ihe land, a series of lectures 
hy juysclf on Alaska was arranged in the various churehes of the dilferonl de- 
noinuiations in Washington, in February, 1882, and a card of invitation giving 
the dates and places of said l<^ctores, was sent to each Congressman. In Ai)ril of 
the same year, Dr. John M. Iteid, secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Missions, and 
Dr. Henry E. Morehouse, secretary of tl»o ]5aj>tist Homo Missions, and Dr. Henry 
Kendall and William C. liOherts, Rocretaries of the Presbyterian Homo Missions, at 
my request sent printed circnlars to leading and kitliieiitial men of their respective 
denominations throiigliout th * United States, asking them to circulate petitions in 
their sections for signal iiro to he mailed to their respective Collgre^emeu, asliing for 
the establishment of schools in Alaska. 

Tho general assembly of the Presbyterian Cliiircli in the United States of America, 
in session at Saratoga Springs, May, 1883, took the following action: 

“ In view of the pressing needs of Alaska, where our missions have been singularly 
successful, we reeonnnciid that tlie general assembly appoint a committee of iivojKT- 
Bons, who shall wait upon the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
the Interior, asking of the Government through them the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment among these ptjoplo of Alaska, and pres.sing iix)on tboin the iieccEsity of 
establishing industrial schools in that Territory.’^ 

At tho tifty-lirst annual meeting of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Saratoga Springs, May 25, 1883, the following resolution was a(h)])ted: 

The cominitteo on work among the Indians reported. * From the country 

of Alaska conies a ery for help as pitiful and as hopeless as any that ever startled 
Christian oars from the lands beyond the sea. What answer will our grt‘at denomi- 
nation make to this rejieated apjieal? We repeat the recomineiidatiou made to the 
society a year ago, that missionaries ho sent as soon as practicable to the Indians of 
Alaska.’^ Kejiort adojited. 

The following was ordered sent to the President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of tlie Interior: 

**J!(8oJvcd, That as Alaska is the only section of the United States wh(‘re Govern- 
mental or local aid lias not been furiiislied for tbe education of the people; an<l as 
the establishTucnt of schools will assist in i'ivilizing the native ])opnlatioii, jirovent 
Indian wars, and prepare them for citizenshij) ; 

‘^Therefore, the Anierbaan Bajitist Homo iMissionary Society in session at {Saratoga 
Springs, May, 1883, would respectfully ])etition you to renew your recommendation 
to ('ongress for an educational ai»propriatiou for Alaska.” 

promoto the cause of eelnentiou tbrongkont tlui country." niul it is atlinncd that. 1 liave not yet uuulo 
any spccitic rocoturnyTulation v. ilh regard to educatioir in Alaska. I can not claim to he i; 4 'nor;>nt of 
tho tact tiUit theio is no law eitlicr ior tlic protection <*f life or property or for tho catablishrnoni of 
scbools in that Tcrrilory. nor would I be among tbo.se wbo are in<liltere!nt to fa<‘ts rctlcctinj;: so unfa- 
vorably upon us a.s a peu]de. 1 bavo sougbl dilif^ently to gather all iuformutiou in re/rard to tlie 
education of tbe cbildreu ot Alaskans, as will be Been by refen iu o to tlic !->cveral report.s of tliis ofhee. 
Prior to tbo purcluise of Alaska tec Kii.ssiaii (ioverumont bad si hooks in jmrtions of tlial eijimtrv. 
Wh('n it was transferred to the United States 1bos(‘, scho^d^J u e.ie picmerally diseoiit inned, and the (uit ii«‘ 
Torritorv, with few o.\ct‘j)tif)n.s, has been left without any iiuunis of cdiu.ation. Prom the census of 
1880 we learn tliat there are abiuit h0,00() }ioo]de in Alaska, and of Iht'se. it i» buiioveii tbere arc a!>out 
10,000 children or young people wbo ought to have eome school luivileges. 

With regru'd to thi.s peo]de, it may lie ohserved- 

(1) That they are docile, peaceful, and have here .and there some knowledge of ina ral indnstre*.^, 
are apt in the mcebanical arts, and anxiou.s for instruction. 

(L*) They are a self .supporting pe(>i>le, needing no annuities, elotbing. or rations from thodorcTn- 
luent, k'ut do need tfwher.s tliat they can not procure for themselves. The.->e teachers Hhould iusiruct. 
them not only in lelti r.s, but in tlu'. ai ls of ( ivilized life and the dutier) of Anicri'-an clti/.6iuihii>, 

(3) 11 gi\ on an o])porturiity for this kind (d' instruction for a few years they would, it i.s believed, 
make goo«l jirogre.ss in th^o^yiug otf trib.al ndations and in jtrepnrati'on to bta-dme .an integral ]mr1ion 
ot tlie American i>eo])le, thus contributing to tbe common v.ealMi and yiro.sperily of thocuinilrv. 

(t) It is Avell known that ci viilicat ion in ajijiroacbing an ontutorod people may be their dcsli’iiction 
by sending its viee.s la'fme it.s Auttues. it i.s equally well known that various Avo'cils spring u]> K)ion- 
taneously wliere usol’nl jdauts must be eultivated, and that not neglect but iiainstakiiig euro is ncces- 
Bary to tho improvenieut of the human mind. 

Tlie^ people oi Alaska luiving received some me.asnrc of aid from the Russian Government, have 
©xpec.sMi the same Jroin the United States, 'i'he natives, already ton limited extent dein‘*raU'/a(l by 
tbe introduction ot inti-mpcranee and disease, it is thought would, by the introduction of schools, he 
prepared belter to resist tbeye evils and utaiid ti far bidter I’hanco to bo a i>ermancnt and ?>rosnc.rons 
race. ^ ^ 

(5) The development of the fisliing interests, tbo disooA'ory of gold, and tho increase of commei ee in 
that region are now calling piiidic attention to it, and the lime ueems to have ai rived wln ii school 
I>rivileges should b(5 iniTnediatidy ]uo\ idod. In 1870 (htngre.ss aiquopriated s|«r)0,00tl fur educational 
purposes m Alaska, u hich <i;i ac, •.■.iii! of ditbculties of administration at that time, was not evix-nded 
there. This amount couJd iiov/ be exT)cnded there, I am sure, with niost satisfactory n'snlts. 

In accordance, therefore, with Ihe.so conside.rut Urns, and in order not to come short t)f any duty 
® ky law T bavo the honor to recommend th.at Congress be reqnc.st.ed to appropriate 
lji.)0,000 for tbo estaMisbment and rnainten.'inee of sebools for instruction in letters and iiulu.stry at 
Buch points in Alaska ns shall bo designated by the honorable Secretary of tlio Interior. ’ 

I bavo tbo honor to be, very respectfully, your ubodiont servant, 

Jomv Eatun. Oommusioner, 

Tbo Bechet A iiY of the Ini'ehior. 
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Fcclinff tbe need, not only of onliating the churches, as had been done through 
their central missionary societies, but also the educatt)r8 of the Inud in behalf 
Alaska on the 23d of March, 1882, through the courtesy of Oen. .lolm Eaton, Com- 
missioner of Education, I was invited to address the superintendents^ section of the 
National Education Association, at their meeting in Washington, on the needs of 
Alaska. Tho association unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

‘^Whereas tho native population of Alaska havu^ alone of all sections of our coin- 
mon country been overlooked in educational x>rovisions, and, whereas, the Prosulent 
has sent to Congress a sjjccial message asking for an api>ropriation of $50,000 for 
education in Alaska, to be disbursed through tho National Bureau of Education; 


Therefore, 

^^liesolvedy That this associat ion earnestly request the Committees on Education and 
Labor of the Senate and House of Representatives to give iavorablo consideration to 
the above re<juest.^^ 

Tlie year 1883 was signalized hy the nnauirnous action of the various educatioinil 
associations that I could visit and address. On July 11, 1883, at the twenty-second 
annual meeting of tho National Education Association held at Saratoga, N. Y., the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


To the Friends of Fducotion : 

‘^Tho National Education Association of the United States, in session at Saratoga 
Springs, July 9-11, 1883, took the following action wdth reference to education in 
Alaska: 

Whereas Alaska is the only largo section of the United States for which scune 
educational provision has not been made by la'w; and 

“ Whereas it is a rcilection ui»on our interest in universal education that Alaska 
should bo w’orse oti' than when under the control of Russia, Hie United States having 
neglected to continue the sehoola that for many years wore sustained hy tho Russian 
Government, or substitute better ones in their ]>iaces; and 

Whereas the President of tin'. United States transmitted to the last Congress a 
paper from tlic honorable Commissioner of Education, calling attention to this 
neglect; Therefore, 

HcMolved, (DThat the president and secretary of this association be requested 
to prepanj a ])a,per asking tJie Government to make some provision for an industrial 
trnining school at Sitka, the ca])ital ; aiid’for an a]>pi‘opriation to lx* expended by the 
(Tunmissioner of Education, under the direction of the honorable Secretary of tbe 
Interior, for the establishment of schools at such point.s in Alaska as may be desig- 
nated by tlio Commissioner of Education. 

‘‘ (2) That copies of the paper so prejiared, signed on behalf of this association by 
the }»!•( sident and secretary, shall be trausmilted to tho Presideiit of tiu' United 
Stares, the honorable S<!( rctary of tho IiiG rior, and the Cominittcos on Labor and 
Education in the Senate and House of Rej)resentati\ es. 

‘‘ Similar ai tion has bt cn tak('n by the tle])artment of supc'rintendence of the asso- 
eiation, by the National Education Assemhly, and by tln^ Massachusetts, Verinont, 
Nesv llamjishire and Connecticut State teachers^ assotdations. 

lu accordance with tbe above rescdntion of tbe association, we have sent memo- 
rials to the Piesidcnt, tlie Secretary of the Interior, United States Commissioner of 
Edncat ion, an<l hotli Houses of Congress. 

Since then we arc gratilied to notice that the President in his annual message, and 
the Secretary ol* tlie ]iiteri<»r and Commissioner of Iinlian Atfaiis in tlieir annual 
reports to Congress have oariicstJv called the alteuiioii of that body to the needs of 
Alaska. 

Further action is dependent npon Congre.ss. Bnt in the many iiitcroAs claiming 
tnr .attention of Congress .and the ])re.ssnrc of political matters pre(aMliiig a Presi- 
dential election, nothing will be done, unless tlie friends of education flood (kmgress 
asking spceial attention to the urgent needs of schools in Alaska, 

1 Ic.'ise therefore take tho inclosed, or .some similar petiti(ui, sign it yonrstdf, offer 
u to as many frumds and neighbors as convenient, and then mail it at an early date 
to yonr Uo})reBentativo in Congress, or to either of tbe ?5cnators from your state, or 
0 the x)ersou named in the taetition, 

“'riiOMAS W. Bickxf.tj., rrexidiiit. 

“11. S. JSevrt'iart/T 

was printed as a circular and sent bv the thousand to the i)ubliC'S< liool 
teacbers of the country. 

CrovA^ JXnmial meeting of tho National Efincation Assembly hold at Ocean 

action\va3 *1-12, 1883, upon motion of Gen. T. J. Morgan, tho follo^Ying 

rocognizo with profound gratitude to God the chomug ])rog- 
tinauswor^Ti^^^^ efforts to eivili/.o tho American Indians; I hat w o see in this an 
‘ w era Dio argument in favor of tho continuance on tho part of tho Government 
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of tlio so-called peace policy ; tliat wo urge upon Congress the enlargement of the 
work already in progress, until adequate provision shall bo made for the systematic 
odiication of all ludiaus of proper school agcj that wo specially urge the importance 
of appropriation of money for general education in Alaska and for the establishment 
of an industrial and normal school at Sitka; that wo pledge ourselves, and call upon 
all philanthropists, not only to aid the Government in this great work, but to do all 
that can bo done, juivately and publicly, to carry forward this groat enterprise, 
until tlie American Indians become American citizens, with individual rights of 
property and suffrage and individual responsibilities and duties/’ 

On the 19th of October, 1883, the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, in ses- 
sion at New Haven, took action as follows: 

“ ]\(‘8olved, That we specially urge the importance of the appropriation of money 
for general education in Alaska and for the establishment of an industrial and nor- 
mal school at Sitka; that we pledge ourselves and call upon all philanthropists not 
only to aid the Government in this great work, but to do all that can bo done pri- 
vately and publicly to carry forward this groat enterprise until the American Indians 
become American citizens with individual rights of j^roporty and suffrage, and indi- 
vidual responsihilities and duties.” 

They wore followed by the Vermont State Teachers’ Assocu.ition, in session at Mont- 
pclier'October 25, 1883, who reported: 

The Vermont State Teachers’ Association, in session at Montpelier October 24 to 
27, 1883, learn with regret that since the transfer of Alaska from llussia to the United 
States, sixteen years have boeri allowed to x>asa witliout extending to the i)opulatiou 
educational advantages. We feel ashamed as American citizens that any section of 
our land should ho worse off under our control than under the control of Russia, we 
having failed to coiitinuo the schools which for many years were sustained by the 
Russian Government. Wo learn, therefore, with great ydeasuro that on February 15, 
1882, the rresident transmitt(;d to Congress a communication from the Secretary of 
tlio Iiit(^rior recommending that an appropriation of $50,000 be made for the establish- 
ment and niaintonance of schools in Alaska, and that tlio honorable Secretary of the 
Interior proposed to make to the coining Congress a recommendation for industrial 
schools ill that country ; therefore, wo join in the earnest request of the better por- 
tion of the American peoydo that an apiiroiiriatiou ho made for the cstablislimcnt of 
an industrial training school similar to those at Carlisle and Hampton, at Sitka, the 
capital. Also for the establishment under the direction of the National Hureau of 
Fdn cation of schools at the thin centers of yiopulation in Alaska. That copies of 
this pa])er signed hy the president and secretary of tliis association be transmitted 
to the honorable Secretary of the Interior and to both Houses ot* Congress.” 

The Ham(> resolntion was presented and adoyited at the New Hamiishiro Stale 
Teachers’ Association tlu' following day. 

Massachusetts brought u]) the rear at lier State Teaclnus’ Association in session at 
Boston, Heceiiihcr 27 to 29: 

“A'c6’o7rcf7, That this association cordially seconds tlie efforts of those who are striv- 
ing to induce the Congress of the TTiiitcd States to a 2 ^proi>riato money for yuiblio 
education in the Territory of Alaska.” 

This list of educational conventions was crowned by a mass meeting hold in Bark 
Street Congregational Church in Boston on Sabbath evening, Decemher 30. It was 
to have bi‘cn ]>rcsided over by Hon. Wendell Idiillii)s, but being iiroveiited from 
attending, Mr. Joso])b Cook took his ydaco. Mr. riiillips, however, showed liis special 
interest by sending to the mass meeting the following letter, which wms his last 
ynihlic letter on earth — a lit closing for his noble life. As his strength had been spent 
for the freedom of the sla^ cs and the deliverance of the ox>i)ressed, it wms suitable 
til at his last jmblic act should bo a yilca for Alaska.' 


1 Boston, Mass., Decemher S9, 1883. 

My Deaii Rili; What excuse tlio Xlniteil Slates Govorumciit can offer for leaving Alaska 'without 
magistracy or schools jcisscs my conjecture. 

F()r Bome fourtci'u or fifteen years wo luive ow'od lier a governineut and received large roveniio from 
the Territory. Still it remains without Iuav, niagistracy, or achools. If it wore so ])oor a country that 
Avo dreaded the expense {)f a government avo might make some pretense of explanation—though in any 
circumstance aa c are hound to protect life and property wherever our ffag lloats. ami see that the rising 
generation are fitted for citizen.ship and the duties of life. But Alaska lias poured millions into the 
treasury, and one-third of what avc haA'e jumually received would suffice for tlio whole ex])enso of a 
government and sehools. if wo w'ore rolled upon to make a beginning and iutrodneo law and educa- 
tion there might be a shadow of excu.so in this delay. But Ilusaia had jiroAuded for hotb, and when wo 
bought the province we had but to contiuuo what ehe had established. From every iioint of vioAv the 
condition oi A Ineka is a disgrace to our GoAi'ernment, and calls for immediate action. Cease to receive 
revenue from Alaska or give her an equivalent hy protecting life and property, securing peace, and 
offering to every man, Avoinan, and child the means of fitting themselves for citizenship and their 
duties. If AA^e have not leisure to attend to our citizens, then, as the woman said to Philip of Macedon, 

‘ ‘ Cense to bo King.” I "wish 1 could ho Avitli you to-morroAV evening and givo my aid in urging all thia 
on the immediate attention of Congress. 

Yours, respectfully, Wbndell Phillips 

llev. Sheldon Jackson. 
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With tho hearty action and request of the National Education Association, already 
quoted, petitions wore i^rinted hy tho hundred thousand and sent to tho i)uldlc-school 
teachers of tho United States, large numhors of whom secured signatures in their 
respective sections, and then sent them to Congress. Accomi)anying these, President 
Arthur, on the 4tli of Dccomher, 1883, in his message to Congress, says: 

trust that Congress will not fail at the present session to put Alaska under the 
protection of law. Its people have repeatedly remonstrated against our neglect to 
afford them the maintenance and proteetion expressly guaranteed hy the terms of 
tho treaty whereby that Territory was c<^ded to the United States. For sixteen years 
they have pleaded in vain for tliat wdiich they should have received without tho 
asking. They have no law for the collection of debts, the support of education, the 
conveyance of property, tho administration of estates, or tho enlorcement of con- 
tracts; none, indeed, for the punishment of criminals, except such as offend against 
certain customs, comnuM'co, and navigation acts. The resources of Alaska, especially 
in fur, mines, and lumher, arc considorahlo in extent, and capable of large develop- 
ment, while its geographical sitnatiou is one of })olitical and commercial importance. 
The i)romptings of interest, therefore, as w’dl as considerations of lionor and good 
faith, demand the irnmedialci establishment of civil government in that Territory.'^ 

8]>LiiTed hy the tens of thousands of petitions, as well as the repeated messages of 
the President., Messrs. Miller, Platt, Harrison, Kosencranz, Phelps, and others intro- 
duced hills cither in tho {Senate or House of Representatives for establishing a civil 
government of some sort for the Territory, which resulted in the adoption of what 
is knoun as the Harrison bill, creating a government and schools in Alaska, which 
became a law on May 17, 1884. Thus culminated my long struggle, from 1877 to 1884, 
for education and civil government in Alaska, during whiclh I delivered over 900 
addresses on Alaska, held public ineotiugs in all tho leadiug cities from the Atlantic 
to tho Pacilic, had hearings before the committees of the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, 
and Forty-eighth Congresses, besides securing the cooperation of tho missionary 
societies and the educational interests of tho entire country. 

Tli(^ campaign of education that secured from Congress schools forAla.skn., also 
secaued the extension of law and government over that section.' 


' TIio lloii.fJolm Eaton, LL. D., llien Conimissiomtrof Education, in lii.s annual report for 1882-83 tnp. 
xlv, xlvi), says : 

“ As this report ia going through tltoi)reKH, tho Honacof llcpresentativca, on tliol4th of May, 1884, 
passed tlio Senate bill providing a civil government for Alaska, vvlncli was signed by the President 
on the ]7(h. This net creates a governor at a salary of $3,000, a judge at $3,000, a district attorney 
at $2,500, a marshal at $2,500, a clerk at $2,500, four commissioners at $1,000 each and foes, and four 
deputy marshals at $750 each and foes. These officers are appointed hv the President, with the 
exception of the deputy marshals, who are appointed hy the marshal. The seat of government is 
established at Sitka. '1 ho tour comnussioners and four dei)uty marshals are to reside respectively at 
Sitka, Vyrangeli, Juneau, and Unalaska. 

“'rhf3 laws of Oregon, so far as applicable, are extended over tho district. A term of the district 
court IS to bo held each year at Sitka, commencing on tho first Monday of May. and one at Wrangell, 
beginning on tlio first Monday in November. No provision is made lor a territorial legislature dr a 
delegate in Congress. The general laud laws of the United State's are not extemled over the. country, 
iho H<iuattor rights of Indians and others .ire recognized. Mission stations are continued iu th (3 
ocmipuney of the (140 acres now claimed by them. The owners of raining claims can iierfect their 
titles in the usual way. 

“ Tlie governor is required to inquire into the operations of tlie Alaska Commercial Conqiany and 
aTuiually report to Congress tho result of sueh inquiries and any and all violations hy said eon'ipany 
^ existing between tho United States and said eoinjuiny. 

‘ riu^ Secretary of tho Interior is directed to selc'ct two of the oilieers, who, together with the gov- 
ernor, shall constitute a commission to examine into and report upon the ( ondition of the Indians 
residing m said Territory ; what lands, if any, should beweserved for their use; what provision shall 
eo mm e for tlieir education ; what rights by occupation of settlers sliouhl bo recognized, and all oMier 
laets that may bo necessary to enable Congress to determine wbat liniitiitions or conditions should bo 
***’?Mf/ laws of the United Slates shall ho extended to said district. 

« .1 manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liquors in said district, except for niedici- 

scientific piirposes, are prohibited. 

n q®^'*’®tary of tho Interior is <lirected to make needful and proper provision for tlus education 
ciiiJUren ot school agoiu tho Territory of Alaska, without reference to race, until such time as 
provision shall be made lor tlie same, and the sum of $25,000 is appnqiriatod for this pur- 


years of delay, a government has been secured for Alaska. In respect to 
^ tills Bureau has endeavored to do it.s whole duty hy obtaining trustworthy 

condition of tho inhabitants and their educatiomil needs, and by furnisli- 
P^Gwvcriiment officers and to the people. In this effort Prof. W. H. Dali, of tlu; United 
“ boast Survey, and Jlev. G. H. Atkinson, 1). D., of Oregon, were especially helpful. 

1870 had a notice of education in Alaska, and year after yiuir these 

notices were continued as data warranted. 

the Cpmmissioiier of Education, as representative of tho Department of the IntiTior, 

— of native hie in Alaska lor 

reconmionding an 
;ijud by him forwarded 

an inissioiis for the Rocky 
the southeastern portion, and 


f ^ Innds at his control to secure a representation 

the Centennial Expo.siti()n at Philadeljihia. 


report from this office on Education in Alaska, 
$*>0,000 lor scliouls, was niatlo to the Secretary of tho Interior, am 

to Congress through tho President. ^ 

MonnffliJnw7; ®*^®14on Jackson, D. 1)., superintendent of Presbvteria 
untain ierritories, having his attention call^ to Alaska, visited tli 

ED 95 46^ 
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TSSTABLISmiKNT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


On tlio 2d day of Marcli , 1885, the honorable Secretary of the Interior assigned the 
work of making provision for tho education of the children in Alaska to the linreau 
of Education. 


Department of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C., March 1885. 

^'SiR : Section 13 of tho act providing a civil government for Alaska devolves upon 
the Secretary of tho Interior tho duty of making needliil and proper provision for 
tho education of children of school age in that Territory until permanent provision 
shall be made for the same. 

^^Tlio nature of the duties assigmd by section 510 ol tho Kovisod Statutes to tlio 
Comniissioncr of Education would secern to jioint him out as the proper officer through 
whom the purpose of Coi gross should be carried into execution. 

have to roquest, therefore, that you prepare a })lan of operation and initiate sncli 
steps as are necessary and proper for carryinginto oiTect the legislation above I'e for red 
to, re])orting the results of tho saiuo as may be hereafter directed by tho Secretary of 
tho Interior or wliencvcr in your judgment there may be occasion for so doing. 

Very respectfully, etc., 

M. Teller, Secretary. 

The Commissioner of Education.’' 


It was a work of great magnitude, in a now and untried field, and with unknown 
difficulties. It was a work so unlike any other that tho expcrienco of tho past in 
other l)c})artincnts could not be the solo guide. It was a problem peculiar to itself, 
and must be worked out by aud for itself. It covered an area of one-sixth of the 
United States. Tho schools* to be established would be from 4,000 to 6,000 miles from 
hoadipmrtcrs at AVashington, and from 100 to 1,000 miles from one another. And 
that ill an inaccessible country, only one small corner of which has any public moans 
of iiitcr(;ommnni(;atiou. The teachers of five schools in southeastern Alaska would 
he able to receive a monthly mail ; the larger number of the others could only receive 
a chance mail two or three times a year, and still others only one annually. 

It was to cdtablish English schools among a peojilo tho larger portion of whom do 
not G])cak or understand the English language, tho difficulties of which will bo 
better appreciated if you conceive of anattemiit being made to instruct tho children 


oisT.alili slu'd the first ADicricjiii school in that section on tho lOth of Angust, 1877, with Mrs. A. 11. 
McFarland a.s trachor. liatcr h<^ established si'hools nt Sitka, llaiu(‘s (Chilkats), boyd (Iloonaha), 
and dacksou (Hydahs). Ibdurning to tho States, Dr. Jackson coiumencod an agitation to armiso the 
ilonnant public- sentiment of the country in behalf of a governmont.and schools for Alaska. He held 
public meetings in many of the leading cities and many of tho prominent town.s from tho Pacific to 
tho Atlantic, delivering from 1878 to 1881 about iiino liundrod aadresses on Alaska. Ho went before 
conimitU^os of tlio Forty-sixtli, Forty-seventb, and Forty-eighth OongresHO.s, aud with nnliagging 
zeal sought to enlist the intcresi- of (Jongressnien. He sociirea the lu^arty coojieratioii of tho mission- 
ary societies of the Jiaiitist, Methodist, Congregational, Exiiscopal, Moravian, and Presb^ toriau 
churches. 

‘Tn 1880 he published n book on Alaska, and on March 23, 1882, delivered an address before tho 
Department of Suporintoudence of the National Educational Association, which was printed by this 
IJnreau in Cir<Mi]ar of Information No. 2, 1882. Of this circular three editions have boon (jailed for, 
making an aggregate of 00,000 copie.s. During tho sumiiuir of 3883 he A isited the twenty-second 
annual nuM'ting ot tho National Educational A. MsiK'iatioii of the TTnitod States, the second National 
Educalioual Assembly, and the State Teachers’ associations of Verinont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chunetis, and Connecticut, each of which passed strong resolutions asking Congress to provide a 
school system for Alaska. i 

‘"Thr/iugh those meetings the te.achers became intorest(vd, and thousands of TK'titlons, from teachers, 
sc.-((tercd from Maine to d’exaa and from Florida to Oregon, wero sent to Congrcssimuj, asking for 
stjhools for Alaska. So persistent and continuous was tho presauro invoked by Dr. Jackson from so 
many, A aricd, and widely separated forces, that wIkui tho hill was reached Congress passed it with 
great unanimity.” 

House of 11epiie.sentatives, Washington, D. <7., May I, 188 r>. 

My Dear f>rn.! In view of tho very great and general interest manifested in regard to everything 
pertaining to Alaska, 1 feel like congratulating you on the reward you arenow receiving for your long, 
unwearied, and very chicient labors cm boh.'ilf of that distant portion of our (jouniry. ‘When I remem- 
ber your faitlifiil work for Alaska wliile you were superintendent of Presbyterian Missions for the 
Rocky Mountain Territories, your aide- and 8uoc('8sfar efforts to arouse public sentiment in behalf of 
a government and schools lor Alaska, and your addresses all over the country on the subject, taken 
'with what Ifas come under iny personal observation while a Member of tho Forty-eight Congress and 
a iiu^mber of tlie Committee on Territories and on the sub committee having in charge the bill pro- 
posing a civil government for Alaska, 1 soy without any hesitation that in my humble judgment, to 
you more than to any other one man or agency is due the success thus far att ained in the direction of 
the establishing of a form of government, ana the improvement in the condition of tho inhabitants of 
Alaska. 1 took from the first, a special interest in the bill before our committee l>ec4iuso of the infor- 
mation you furnished and your connection with the matter. Please accept m v sincere congratulations 
on your appointmeut as the first superintendent of public instmetion for Alaska, and belieA^e me 
Yours, very tmly, 

F, A. Johnson, 

Member of (Jongress Twenty-first District, Yorh. 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D, 
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of New York or Georgia in arithmotio, geography, and other common-school branches 
through the medium of Chinese teacliers and text-books. Of the 36,000 people in 
Alaska, not over 2,000 speak the English tongue, and they are mainly in three 
settlements. 

It was to instruct a people, the greater j)ortion of whom are uncivilized, who need 
to be taught sanitary regulations, the laws of health, improvement of dwellings, 
better methods of housekeeping, cooking, and dressing, more remunerative forms of 
labor, honesty, chastity, the sacredness of the marriage relation, and everything 
that elevates man. 8o that, side by side with the usual school drill in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, there is need of instruction for the girls in housekeeping, 
cooking, and gardening, in cutting, sewing, and mending; and for the boys in 
carpentering and other forms of woodworking, boot and shoemaking, and the various 
trades of civilization. 

It was to furnish educational advantages to a people, large classes of whom are 
too ignorant to appreciate them, and who require some form of pressure to oblige 
them to keep their children in school regularly. It was a system of schools among 
a X)Ooplo, wdio, while in tlio main only X)artially civilized, yet have a future before 
them as American citizens. 

It was the establishment of schools in a region where not only the schoollionso but 
also the teacher’s residence must bo erected, and where a x^ortion of the material 
must bo traii8X3orted irorn 1,500 to 4,500 miles, necessitating a corresx^onding increase 
in the scihool expenditure. 

It was the finding of x>reperly qualified teachers, who, for a moderate salarj', 
would bo willing to exile themselves from all society, and some of them settle down 
in regions of arctic winters, where they can hear from the outside world onl}^ once a 
year. 

To the magnitude of the work, and the special difilculiios environing it, is stiil 
further added the complication arising Irom the lack of sufficient funds to carry it 
on, there being apx)ropriated only $25,000 with Avhich to commence it. 

On the 9th of Ax>ril the Oommissioncr of Education addressed a communication^ 
to the honorable Secretary of the Interior, requesting o-iithority to ap]>oint a gen- 
eral agent to take charge of the Alaska work, and npon the lltli of Ax)ril, 1885, the 
Secretary granted th(3 r(‘C[U 08 t and dire'? tod the establishment of the office of general 
agent of education in Alaska.’’ 

On the 11th of Ax)ril, 1885, llov. Sheldon .Jackson, 1). I)., was a])))ointed by tlie 
Commissioner of Edncatioii general agent of education in Alaska and at once entered 
u])on the work. 

In sonthoastern Alaska the establislnnent of schools, in comparison with the diffi- 
culties met in other sections of this land, was easy, as four of the seven schools can 


^ DEPAinMlfiNT OF THE iNTEllIOll, IJlTHEAU OE KOUCATION, 

Wa^hincjton, 1). C., Aj^ril IHSo. 

Sm: lu cari'ymg out tlic orders of flio Dopartmout under ilio law providing for tlnwsjtablishmont of 
connuoii scliools in Alaska., I lind u condition of facts winch I wish to submit to your considei'ntion, 
together with a recommendation. The nearest s<diool in Alaska will b(nahoiit4,r)()U miles from Wasbing- 
toii, and all of the schools will ho widely separated from each other, some of tlnau doubtless over 6,0(i0 
miles from this city. The ap])ropriatiou of $25, 000 for the eiitin^ work is very small, and much should 
be done in the way of inducingtlui communities where there is money to cooperate in bearing cvxMui.stis, 
and thus increasing the amount to ho aecomx)lished by tin' small fund at (‘ommand. I seo no way to 
organize se.liools sufficiently under those circumstaucea but by the ai3X>ointmout of someone in Alaska 
us a general agent of education. 

Ivesiding at Sitka, this superintendent could go out in the naval vessel tovi.sittho several chief 
eenters of population, where schools can bo established, and inbu'ctst the x>eot>le,.judg<5 intelligentlv of 
the rociuireincnts for buildings, teachers, etc., and thu.s furnish the data for intelligent direction of 
the wch()ols here in Washington. 1 therefore recommend that a gMuicral agent of educat ion for Alaska 
»>o appointed by the Secretary of the Tnteirior, to report to thi.s otlice for orders and instructions, at a 
nominal salary of $1,200 a year, which will butliitie more than cover expenses. Before concluding 
I® ^kb this recommendation I may add that I have confeiTed with a considerable number of vmy 
intelligent persons who have visittjd Alaska, all of whom thoroughly concur in tho view that it would 
, niauago schools there eUicienlly without a local Bujierintondent. 

The governor of tho Territory when h(‘ro recently expressed himself to tho same ofCeet. In looking 
lor the proper person to heoom'o such an agent, I iind no one eillierso well qualified or so strongly 
recommended as Mr. Sheldon J a ( kson. ITohasrepcatedly visited considorahle portions of theiountry, 
® book which is a poxiular source of informaiion in regard to its people and thoir progress, 
and led the way in tho ostabliMlimeiit of tho schools at xiresent taught in tbo Territory, and is now 
their sax»erintendcnt. He was nuanimously recommended for thei>osition of sniierinteudoiit of instruc- 
tion by all of thoxirivato organizations some time since aiming to promote education in Alaska, ami by 
a consulei^ble number of xiromiiient men. I have known 1^. Jackson thoroughly for a considiwablo 
number of ^ears. He is a Christian gentleman of excellent ability, great energy, and, I believe, 
si>ecially fitted to carry through sut^cesafully the plan of establishing schools in that far-off country. 

1 liavo the honor to be. very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHX Eaton, Cohiinisnioncr. 

The Secret A iiv of the Interior, Washington, J). V. 

Approved : 

k. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary. 
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be reached monthly by the mail steamer. Further, schools had been kept at all 
these points but two for several years by teachers in the employ of tlie Board of 
Homo Missions of the Presbyterian Church. This missionary organization was the 
first of the American churclics to outer that neglected land. Finding no schools, 
they established them side by side with their missions, proposing to furnish educa- 
tional advantages until the General Government should be ready to do it. Therefore 
whenever the Government was ready to undertake the work in any village occujiied 
by the Presbyterians, they turned over their schools to- the Government. As the 
Presbyterians had a body of efficient teachers already on tlie ground, acclimated, 
experienced in the work, more or less acquainted with the native language, and pos- 
sessing the coniidence of the people, it was both more economical to the Government 
ami for the best interests of the schools that they should as far as possible bo reom- 
Xdoyed, which was done. 

Special reciuests having been received for an early inauguration of the piiblic- 
scliool system in Sitka and Juneau, I gave them my first atteution. 

Sitka . — By permission of the collector of the port, who is the custodian of the 
Government buildings, I took possession of a Jog house in the center of the village 
and repaired it as best I could under the circumstances, lii this building a school 
was opened on Juno 22, 1885, with Miss Margaret Powell, of Avosterii Peimsylvanin, 
as teacher. The pupils were from white and Russian ercolo families. On the Idtli 
of November, 1885, a public school was established for the native children, with 
Miss Kate A. Rankin, of Avestcu-n Penusylvania, as teacher. 

Juneau . — This was the xirincipal mining center of Alaska, with the largest American 
poi)iilation of any place in the Territory. A log carpenter shoj) Avas erected and 
hxed up for the school room, and the school opened on the 1st of Juno Avitli Miss 
Marion B. Murphy, of Oregon, as teacher. Looking forAvard to the erection of a 
suitable school building in the near future, I selected a block of land in the center 
of the village, Avith the coneniTcuee of the United States Commissioner, and had a 
cheap fence thrown around it, in order to secure it for school purposes. 

Hoonah . — This important village is 130 miles by Avater north from Sitka. The 
school, originally started by the I’roshyterian Board of Homo Missions, Avas trans- 
ferred to the GoA-ernment and the fall term opened on Tuesday, September 1, the 
teacher being Mrs. Maggie Dunbar McFarland, Avifo of the missionary at that i)laco. 

Fort WrangeJj 333 miles southeast of Sitka, had a school Avhich had been under 
way since 1877, 8ni)ported by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Presby- 
terian Church. It was transferred to the Government and opened the 1st day of 
September, Avith Miss l^ydia McAvoy as teacher. 

Haines (200 miles by Avater north of Sitka). — This school likewise was transferred 
from the missionary society and was opened the Ist of September, with Miss Sarah 
M. Dickinson, an educated half-hre(‘d, as teacher. 

Jackson . — This village is 533 miles by water south of Sitka. The school that had 
been opeued by the Proshyteriaii missionaries in 1881, was likoAviso transferred to 
the Government and opened as a x>uhlic school on the Ist of Soi>temher, 1885, Avitb 
Miss Clara A. Gould as teacher. 

There being no regular coinmnnication between Sitka and western Alaska, and as 
it would take the entire season to go from Sitka to San Francisco, visit the leading 
places in western Alaska and return, I was unable the Jirst year to do more for that 
section than to send Mr. Salomon Rij>inBky to Unalaska, where a school Avas opened 
in October, 1885. 

Communication Avith interior Alaska in 1885 was very difficult. If I wished to 
visit the scliool on tho Ynkoii River, my nearest Avay was to take the mail steamer 
from Sitka to Juneau, 1G6 miles, then hire a canoe and natives to take me, together 
with blankets and provisions, to the head of Dyya Inlet, about 100 miles. Then 
leaving tlie water, a fresh crew of natives Avouhi h(3 hired to carry my supplies 25 
miles on foot, over a dangerous mountain trail, to tho upper Avaters of the Yukon, 
then coustruct a raft and float down tho stream 1,500 miles to Nulato, or 1,750 miles 
to Anvik. The trip would occupy two months. Another x>racticahlo way was to 
take the mail steamer to San Francisco, 1,600 miles, then a chance steamer to St. 
Michaels, 3, 264 miles, then a small river steamer that makes one trip a year to Nulato, 
769 miles, a total distance of 5,633 miles. To make the trip and return in tho same 
year Avould require close connections. 

^ If I wished to visit the school at Bethel, I could take a mail steamer from Sitka 
to San Francisco, 1,6(X) miles, then wait until some vessel sailed for Unalaska, 2,418 
miles, then wait again until some trading vessel had occasion to visit the mouth of 
tho Kuskokwim iHver, 461 miles, and go from thence in a hidarka (sca-lion-skin 
canoe) 150 miles up the river, a total of 4,629 miles. By tho same tedious route the 
teachers received their annual mail, except that it started from San Francisco. 

During the summer of 1884 the American branch of the Moravian Church, upon 
my representation, had sent a commission, consisting of Rev. A. Hartman and Rev. 
H. Weinlaud, to Ausit the western section of Alaska and secure a suitable location 
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for a mission to tlio Eskimos. The result of tlieir exploration was tlie locating of a 
mission station named Bethel, 150 miles U]^ the Kiiskokwim River. 

On the 18th of May, 1885, a party consisting of Rev, William H. Weinland and 
Rev. J. H. ICillhnck (Delaware Indian) and their wives, wdth Mr. John Torgerson, 
the mechanic and lay assistant, sailed from San Francisco, reaching the mouth of 
the Knskokwim on the 19th of June. Being on the ground I appointed Mr. J. II. 
Killhuck teacher at Bethel. 

At Killi«noo, 80 miles northeast of Sitka, a school was opened in January, 1886, 
with George B. Johnston as teacher. The same winter Mr. Louis Paul, a native, was 
sent to open a school at Port Tongass. 

Having given the entire school year for 1885-86 to the organization of x^whlic 
schools in southeastern Alaska, I commenced early arrangements to make a trij) to 
western Alaska during 1886-87. 

The work of education in Alaska for 1886-87 was greatly hindered hy the delay of 
Congress in making the appropriation. Until it was definitely known how much 
would be appropriated for (‘diication no plan of work could ho arranged. Until the 
appropriation was actually made the office was left in doubt whether it would bo 
able to enlarge the work, or merely continue existing schools, or disband them. 

The appropriation was not made until August, 1886. In the meantime the trading 
vessels that sail from San Francisco to Bering Sea in the spring and return in the 
fall had all sailed, and with them the only regular opportunity of sending teachers 
and school supx)lies to western Alaska. To wait until the following spring would 
involve the delay of another year in establishing the schools. Under the circum- 
stances there was no alternative hut to charter a vessel for the work of the Bureau. 
This, in addition to meeting a necessity, enabled the Commissioner to secure reliable 
information concerning the educational needs of the i)riiieipal centers of population 
among the civilized Russians, Aleuts, and Eskimos of southern and southwestern 
Alaska. 

With the commencement of the public agitation, which resulted in securing 
schools for Alaska, the Commissioner had sought diligently for reliahlo and explicit 
information concerning that unknown region. When, in 1885, the rosj^oiisibility of 
establishing schools in tliat section was placed upon him he more than ever felt the 
need of the information that was necessary for intelligent action in the school work. 
An application was then made to the honorable Secretary of the Navy, and he issued 
instructions to the commanding officer of the U. S. 8. Pinto j then in Alaskan winters, 
to take the general agent of education in Alaska on a tour of inspection along the 
coast. A combination of eircumstances prevented the ship from making the trip. 

The necessity which arose in the fall of 1886 of sending the teachers furnished the 
long-desired opportunity of securing the needed information. 

The schooner Ja‘o, of Sitka, was chartered, because the terms were lowest, and 
because the vi'sscl had auxiliary steam power, which enabled it to get in and out of 
harbors and through the narrow ehaiinels between the islands, where, without this 
auxiliary power, wo would have been delayed weeks. 

The eruiso proved a stormy one, consuming one hundred and four days. Passing 
through the eijuiuoctial storms, we encountered the early winter gales of that high 
latitude. We lost 2 sails, were stranded on a reef of rocks, nearly lost a sailor over- 
hoard, while rci)catedly greiit seas washed completely over ns. 

Taking on board of tho Leo Mr. John II. Carr and wife; Mr. W. E. Roscoe, wife 
and child; Rev. and Mrs. James A. Wirtb, and Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Currie and chihl, 
together with their household effect a and provisions, also necessary school supplies, 
I sailed from Puget Sound September 8. Visits were made to Kadiak, Wood Island, 
Spruce Island, Afognak, Karluk, Akhiok, Ayakharalik, Kaguiak, Unga, Bclskofsky, 
Unalaska, Jackson, Klawak, Tuxikan, Sitka, Kiilisnoo, Ilooiiah, Juneau, Douglas, 
Wrangell, Loring, and Port Tongass. At Unga, on tho Shumagiu Island, I landed 
Mr. and Mrs. John 11. Carr with school books, desks, etc., for the establishment of a 
school, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Roscoe -were similarly landed at Kadiak ; Rev. and Mrs. 
James A. Wirth were landed through tho breakers at Afognak, and the Rev. L. W. 
Currie and family were landed at Tuzikan, at all of which rdaces schools wore 
established. 

On tho Ist day of July, 1886, a contract was entered into with Dr. William S. 
Langford, secretary of the Protestant Ejdscopal Mission Board of New York City, 
by which Rev. Octavius Parker, of Oregon, was appointed teacher, and directed to 
establish a school in the Yhikon Valley. Being unable to reach his destination the 
first season tho school W’as opened temporarily at St. Michael on tho coast. A simi- 
lar contract was made with the officers of the missjonary society of the Moravian 
Church to establish a school at the mouth of the Nushagak River. Rev. Frank E, 
Wolff, of Wisconsin, accompanied by his family and Miss Mary Huber, were sent as 
teachers to that place. Those schools, with tho one at Bethel, 500 miles from each 
other, and cent al to a population of from 10,000 to 12,000 uncivilized Eskimos in 
western Alaska, wore tho entering wedges to the civilization of that whole great 
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region — ^the beginning of better things. Prof. S. A. vSaxman and wife were trans- 
ferred from Ltoring, which school was nbandoned, to Fort Totigass. The year 1887 
was marked by the visit to southeastern Alaska of the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, then 
Commissioner of Education; also the establishment by tho Secretary of the Interior 
of a Territorial board of education composed of the governor of tho Territory, the 
judge of the United States district court, and the general agent of education. 
Under the new order of things a set of rules and regulations for governing the 
schools of Alaska was issued by tho Secretary of tho Interior on June 15, 1887. The 
year was also noted by the removal of some 700 civilized and christianized Tsinips- 
hoan natives, under the lead of Mr. William Duncan, from Metlakalitla, British 
Columbia, to Point Chester, Annette Island, Alaska; tho colony was called New 
MetlakaliUa. 

The.scliool temporarily cs-ablished the previous year at St. Michael on the coast 
of Bering Sea was removed t>> Anvik in the Yukon Valley. During the year a second 
school wai3 established at Juneau for tho use of the native cliildren; considerable 
friction was developed by tho attempt to unite the children of the white and native 
population in tho same school room. During the year a scdiool building was ereclod 
by tho Government at Killisnoo. This was the lirst school huilding erected by tho 
Government in Alaska. 

Tho native industrial training school, Sitka, Alaska, was e8tal>lishcd hy the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of the Preshytorian Church, in 1880. In the ahsenee 
of any public provision hy the Govcrniucut for needy orphans, they were iVeely 
received into the school. Small children Avhose mothers had died, and for whom 
there was no one to care, were also received. It became a refuge for homeless and 
friendless waifs, for child reji tlceing for their lives from the tortures of w itchcraft. 
It gave them a good homo and a training that mmlo them good citizens instead of 
allowing them to grow up A'agahond.^. Jt also became a ixdormatory to whicli the 
United States district court, not knowing what else to do w ith young odenders, 
committed them. It w as the only 3 )lace in Alaska wdicre a yonng man could learn a 
trade. It also became tho high scjiool to whhdi bright pui>ils in the various day 
schools, desiring grt^nter advantages than their local school could afford tli(‘m, wine 
advanced. Jt also, to a limited extent, gave normal training to the iirst of the native 
teachers of the coui»try. In 1884 it was made a contract school under the Indian 
Bureau of the Government, hut in 1887 it was transfoiTod to tho e>are of the Bureau 
of Education, with an enrollmeut of 180 pupils, representing 15 nationalities or 
tribes. During the ye-tir an English school and mission w'as (> 3 )ened at Yakntat by 
Rev. Adolf Lydoll, repri^senting tl»e Swedish Evang(dieal Mission Union of tho 
United States. During the siUool year 1887-88, schoolhouscH w'ere erected at Sitka 
and Juneau, and the Government hospital at Wrangtdl relitttnl and made into a com- 
fortable schoolroom. The school year 1887-88 w'as marked hy the death of Rev. L. 
W. Currie, teachtu' at Klaw uck, th<^ <‘.rec.liou of a building for school No. 2 at Sitka, 
the transference of 2 hoys and 4 girls from tho training school at Sitka to the East 
for education. Tho 4 girls were sent to the Ladies’ Seminary at Northheld, Mass., 
at the expense of Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard. 'I'he 2 boys w'cro eared for at the Indian 
school at Carlisle. 

During the year 1888-89 the former school hoaial of three was increased to live hy 
tho addition of tho United States eo nun issi oner at J’ort Wrangell and Mr. William 
Duncan, 8ui)erinioiuleut of the colony of Mcilakahtla. In 1889-90, to take elfecton 
the 1st of July, 1890, the Secretary of the Interior issm'd a new set of rules and 
regulations for the t;onduct of schools and edu(;ation in the District of Alaska. 
Among the important changes made hy the new rules w as the discontinuance of tho 
Territorial board of education, exi»erieuce having proved that it did not wmrk well, 
and a system of local mi]mid school committees was inaugurated. Owing to the 
growth of the work it was deeuied advisable to create tho position of assistant agent. 
Mr. William Hamilton was appointed to this position. During tho year comfortable 
frame schoolhouses nnd teachers’ re8i<]ciices w<^re erected at Kadiak, Karluk, and 
Afognak. At Douglas a substantial frame schoolhouso was erected, and at Chilcat 
a log schoolkouse. 

Of tho Alaskan children in eastern schools Miss Frances Willard graduated at a 
young ladies seminary at Elizabeth, N. J., in June, 1890, and was the iirst to return 
to Alaska and take up teaching ; she was appointed assistant teacher in the indus- 
trial school at Sitka. 

Tho inauguration of schools in Arctic and subarctic Alaska among the Eskimos 
was the special feature of educational w ork in Alaska for 1890-91. Hitherto tho 
schools had largely beefi confined to the North Paci:^c and Bering Sea coasts of 
Alaska, togther with the valleys of the Yukon, Kuskokwim, and Nushagak rivers. 
But in 1889 Commander C. H. Stockton of tho IJ. S. 8. TheiiSf who had recently 
returned from a cruise along the Arctic coast of Alaska, made a j^rsonal representa- 
tion to me of the need of schx)ol8 among the Eskimo settlements of that region. 
Upon reporting the request to the Commissioner of Education I was authorized to 
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visit the headquarters of the various missionary societies and confer with the secre- 
taries of the same with regard to tho establishment of contract schools in Arctic 
Alaska, with the result that tho Woiuan^s Executive Committee of Homo Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, agreed to establish a school at Point Barrow, the nortli- 
eruniost point of land on the main continent of North America. The American 
Missionary Association of tho Congregationalists agreed to establish a school at 
Cape Prince of Wales on Bering Straits, and the Epi8Coi)al Board of Missions at 
Point Hox3e, lying about midway between the other two. These comprised the 
three prii,icii>al villages on that part of the coast. School buildings were erected 
at Cape Prince of Wales and Point Hoxm, and a room in tho Covernment refuge 
station was so cured for the school at Point Barrow. 

In tho spring of 1890, by permission of tho Secretary of the Treasury and the 
courtesy of Capt. L. C.Shex)ard, chief of the Revenue- Cutter Service, and Capt. 
M. A. Ilealy, commanding tho revenue-entter Rear, I was able to visit the entire 
Alaska coast of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean; also about 100 miles of tho coast 
of Siberia, both south and north of tho Arctic Circle. As tho captain of the shij) 
Jiad been rcujncstcd to take a census of tho coast villages of that region, 1 had 
unusual facilities for reaching tlni larger portion of the i)eople. My tri^^ also enabled 
mo to attend in person to the locating of tho teachers at Capo Prince of Wales, 
Point Hope, and Point Barrow, the erection of the buildings, and tho providing of 
the necessary sux)plios. In visiting the various localities I found a great lack of 
sufficient food supx^ly in the country, q'ho ancestors of th(^ x>resent j>ox)ulation had 
an abundant food sup])ly in tho whale and walrus of the sea, and the fnr-hearing 
animals of tho land, hut tho destruction of the whale by tho American whalers, and 
of fur hearing animals by improved breecli-loading lirearms, liad so diminished tho 
food supxdy that tho j)rescnt inhahitants were slowly decreasing in number for want 
of food. While coasting along Ihe sliore of Siberia I found a barbarous people 
similar to the Eskimo of Alaska with an ahnndaut food 8nx>ply because they had 
large herds of domestic rcindi er. As it was impossible to restock tho ocean with 
whal(^ as a slrcani could he restocked with fish, the suggestion was vei’y natural to 
introduce tho domestic ri iinb'-cr of Liberia into Alaska, teach the Alaskan native's 
the nninagonn'nt and hnu'-ding of tho deer, and tlius not only jirodnci' a new Hn])ply 
hut also lift the jxijnilation a step forward in civilization, change them from hunting 
to licrding, accnnnilaling property, etc. Uxioii my return to Washington I made a 
report to the Commissioner of Education, whiidi was transmitted to Conyp'css, urging 
tho adoption of this ]dan of introducing rcind<;cr into Alaska. 

During the year a large', substantial school hiiilding was erected at Yakntat and a 
small school building at lln^ Kako village on Kn]»reanof Island. 

In 1H91 I made my second annual tour to tho Arctic, ins])Octing sidiools on the 
Alaska side; also purchasing and transporting reindeer from Siberia,. 

Tho leading event of the year 1892 was the actual introdiietion of domestic ridndeer 
into Alaska, an iiceount of which is given in this report under the head of “Intro- 
duction of domestic rc'iudeer into Alaska.’^ 

On d aiinary 10, 1892, Mr. C. H. Edwards, Covornmont teacher at Kakc, while endeav- 
oring to jirotect the natives of the village where he lived from tho landing of whisky 
contrary to law by some smugglers, was shot by them and a few days afterwards 
died. After the farce of a trial, the murderers Avero turned loose to continue their 
nefarious 0 ]K)rations. 

On tho 29th of June, 1892, an industrial school for tho instruction of Alaskan 
young men in the raising and breeding of reindeer was established at Port Clarence, 
near Bering Straits. This school was named the Teller Keindeei' Station, and on the 
4Mi of July the first rcijuleer for the herd wore landed at this station from tho reve- 
nue cutter Hear, 

On JMay 1, the lion, James Shoakley, avIio had been local 8U])crintoudcut of schools 
in southoasterii Alaska for the x>ast three years, resigned, and Mr. William A. Kelly 
was ajApointed in his place. 

Oil the 19th of August, 1893, Mr. Harrison R, Tiiorutoii, teacher at Cape Prince of 
Wales, was shot with a bomb gun in the hands of two or three hoodlum young men, 
who bad been debaiTe<l the ])rivileges of the school becaiiso of misbehavior. TIu) 
young men were immediately shot by their relatives and neighbors, as the only 
method tho villagers had of showing their abhorrence of the deed. 

On Fohruai'y 18 tho schoolhouso at Killisnoo was discovered to be on fire, and 
burned to the ground. On account of the smallness of the aiijiropriation for schools, 
the building could not he rebuilt, and tho school for the timo being was clostal. 

In tho spring of 1891 1 secured seven families of Norway Lapps and sent them to the 
reindeer station, to take the places of teachers previously secured in Siberia, a fuller 
account of which is found under tho head of ^‘Reindeer.” During the summer and 
fall of 1895 school buildings Avero erected at Unalaska and Saxmaii. 

I have tho honor to be, very respectfully, yours, gnF.LDO.v Jackson, 

Genej'al Agent Education for Alaska. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE SOCIAL UKIT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF 
THE UNITED STATES.' 


JCarhj inclueion of school affairs in N'rio England as a part of the local civil affairs of the “ totrn ." — 
liirth of the district community system as j><^P^^lcition dispersed itself in the 'irilderness. — The form of 
administration this community system assurntd irhen the boundaries of the “ to2cn" again became thoscof 
the school district ('“ toirnship system The form of school administration in the Southern States upon 

the introduction of public schools after the close of the civil war (county district system). — The members 
of the school community . — Its area . — Its functions. 

1. THE ORIGIN OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

At ono timo or another an institution has appeared, and in the great majority of 
cases still exists, in almost all of the States of the Union which is ])robably the most 
coininunistio as Avell as democratic feature of our political institutions and is cer- 
tainly the smallest minor civil division of onr system. This institution may bo 
called gonerieally the school community in the United States. Its communistic fea- 
ture is that w<‘alth and occupation are taxed for the support of schools irrespective 
of the benent directly derived by the. individual owner or ]al)orer and its democratic 
featur(‘ is that the component members of this school community form or originally 
formed a h'gislatnre for school atfairs which votes to tax itself and elects persons to 
im'inage its affairs during the intervals elapsing between its meetings. It is evident 
that such a conunuuity could e<»mo into existon(‘e, at least spontaneously, only in an 
<ui\droniucnt marked by the absence of well defino<l and acknowledged shades of 
social standing; * for a symmetrical and liomogenoons organization of public ednea- 
tioii, a very doniocractic process, if left to develop freely is sadly impeded in a State 
whose ])opnlatiou has in tlio course of tiiiu*. been segregated into nobility, gentry, 
trjid(;s-])eop]e, yeomen, and wanderers in search of work, as in England in the times 
of Henry AHII and Elizabctli, or of nobility, ])rofessional persons, tradesmen, and 
peasantry, as in France or Germany before the French Revolution. 

There is considerable ])robability in the assumption that tlie education of the 
l»eoiile first became an affair of political sidf-governnient in the Puritan or religious 
conmionwealth of the New World. Every ‘HowTiship '’ =* of 50 householders was 
require<l to appoint a tmicher who was to ho paid by the ])arent8 or masters of those 
who received instruction, or by the inhabitants in general by wuy of sujiply as “the 
major part of those avIio order the }>rudentials of the town shall appoint.'^ Hero 
for practical purposes is first connect(‘d the word township with school atfairs. 

In 103(3 the general court of Massachusetts gave public sanction to the townshij), 
an institution which had boenmo spontaneously the political unit of the colony.^ 
In New England, as a rule, entire communities settled down and erected at once a 
townshij), which was not merely an aggregation of human beings nor a mere mimi- 
cipal organization, but a well-defined and rojiresonted political entity.'’ It became 
a body corjiorate as well as jiolitie, could jiossess and dispose of property, could 
sue and bo 8ued.<'» But it was a close corporation. Not residence but votes gave 


By Mr. Wcllfonl Addis, .spcoiali.st in tho Bureau. 

It is notioeablo how the exceptioirs to tlii.s remark in past times originally appeared .a-s one passed 
southward froiu New England, In I’ennsylvania, for inatanee, the eonstitiition of J 790 contained tJic 
lollowing j)roviHion : “The legislature sliall provide lor the estahlishinent of schools in auci) manner 
;^at the poor nuiy ho taught gratis.” This provision was repeated in f ho eonstilution of IHUS. Mr. 
WicKOTalinm refer.s to tho provision as an “ object ionablo policy of educating tho i>oor as a class.” 
Hist. Ed. in Pennsylvania, i>. 270. 

It will he observed that this old law calls the Now England town a townsliip. It was so in Eng- 
town and township being used interchangeably. 

Palfrey, Compendious History of New England, Vol. I, p. 172. 

A ®P.I?BRh (colonies in America, p. 411 j Palfrey, Vol, I, p. 172. 

•Palft-ey, Vol, I, p, 274 - 276 . 
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mombersliip, and either by law or the force of public opinion every member, or free- 
man. as he was called, must bo a member of the recognized church,^ and thus voters 
in church meetings and voters in town mootings were the same persons, until the 
religious te.st gave way to other qualification. It has been maintained that the town 
meeting was merely the vestry meeting of the parish of the Anglican church adapted 
to Puritan needs in the American wilderness. But it mnst be remembered that there 
was more than one hind of j)arisli in England at the time of the Pnritau emigration 
to America. For the imrposo of civil government the term ^parish’ meant a dis- 
trict separate from the ecclesiastical parish, from the ‘highway parish,’ and from 
the civil division called a township," ” it being especially created in IGOl as a poor- 
law parish. The lay husiness of the Now England town was not a yiart of the eccle- 
siastical proceedings, but the ecclesiastical business was a part of the proceedings 
of the town meeting, which was a bo<ly politic sending representatives to a general 
court or legislature, which aiso considered (icclesiasticnl concerns. Into this town 
meeting, as has just heen remarked, was also carried the— at that date — church duty 
of education, which thus became a civil instead of an ecclesiastical function as far as 
English America is concerned. Education in Europe in the age of the Keforiuation, 
says Francis Adams, “was not a civil but an ecclesiastical matter, and its aim was 
religious, not political.”^^ 

The wisdom of endowing the local unit of civil administration with this formerly 
special function of the ecclesiastical unit is nuimpeachahle. As early as 1610 the 
English privy (“ouncil and in 1633 Parliament had (“uacted that a school should be 
established in every ])arish (c‘C(‘]<‘sin8tical) of Scotland, where practical, at the 
expense of tho parishoners, and in 1646 authoritative supervision of th(5 schools Avas 
placed in tho hands of tho presbyteries. Tlie expenses of tho schools were to he 
borne by tho laiidowmus, though one-half of the rates might bo obtained by tluun 
from their tenants.^ But after a century or more of irreligious wraugliug between 
the ]>rcshyteries, Avho directed, and tho lairds, wlio ]>aid for the oducation of tho 
Scotch, tho former appealed to the central goA erninent at London for pecuniary 
relief, Avhilo tlie English church, after incubating tho matter for a century or more, 
gav(^ birth to the wild and tumultuous etlbrts of Boll and Lancaster,"’ parliamentary 
imiuiries as to the misappro])riation of “foundations” for elementary education, 
and finally after 1870 to a rajiid series of acts Avhich established a system noted for 
its peculiar manner of operation and general intricacy. In 1795 a bishop of the 
Anglic.an church, from his political place in the House of Lords, naively reinarkiul, 
in ausw(>r to the demand that t]l(^ law-making ])ower should be educated, that he 
did not know what the mass of the i)eo]>le in any country had to do with the laws 
but to obey them; Avhich, according to Iiim, is their raison d Y^tre. 

In America the spirit of the political government of schools has at length spread 
over tho Avholo country. But as the environment changed in Avhich tho itlea was 
first applied it has frequently been uioditied to suit changed conditions. In general 
this modification has been made in one of two forms, one of which is called tho 
“school district system,” or more properly the school commuiiity system; the other 
tho “townshi]) system,” or more ]iroporly tho township school district system. Tho 
school district or community system seems to have originatj'd somewhat in this way. 
As tho population of each little nucleus of sottlemeut sprend itself out from the 
center of tho original “ plantation,” it early hcoauu' convoiiicnt in Massac, husetts 
and Connectient, at least, to allow neighboring families at a distance to form them- 
selves into a school district, and this system so necessary in a groAviiig agricultural 
community, such as Massachusetts Avas before the Avar of 1812, was ^idopteil after 
years of uso‘’ as the State system by tho act of 1789, and was not ri^pealed until 
manufacturing had restored those concentrations of ])opulatioii which in tho early 
colonial days had invited township control of school afi'airs. This originated the 
school district community, Avhich is tho form of public school management operated 
in the greater number of tho States. 

It is evident, however, that whatever form the exigencies of each particular terri- 
torial or economic situation compelled or induced the people to adopt, the success of 
local self-gOA^enimcnt in school alfairs depends upon tho Avilliugness of the constit- 
uent individuals of the community to tax thcms(*lvc8 for the benefit of their children, 

» Palfrey, Vol. T, pp. 121, 172, 272. 

» Stubbs, Constitutional History of Enja:land, Vol. T, pp. 247-248, .5th od. ; also C. J. Klton, barrister at 
law, in ISnoy. Brit.,9tli ed., article quoting act of 1866, regulating the iiiierpretatioii of the word 
“parish” in the statutes, 

a Elementary School Contest [in England], p. 20. This assertion of Mr. Adams is borne out by facta 
so familiar to students of the oducation of tho people (popular education as it is called) in Euroiie, 
that further quotation or reference seems unnecessary, especially as the idea underlies the practicai 
treatment of the theme in Europe during times past. 

* Cf. Historical Survey of Education in Scotland, by A. Tolmari Smith, Kept. Comr. Ed., 1889-00 nn 
214-235. ’ * 

'»The public “poor schools ” of Pennsylvania tried this cheap expedient with no direct results. 

^ ® Martin, Evolution of Massachusetts Public School System, p. 92 
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and ni>on tlieir wiliinguoss, at ^vllateveT cost, to deprive themselves of aay immedi- 
ate pecuniary heuolits arising from the salo to others of their chihlren^s time or the 
personal monopolization of it at home; in general, the ahscnce of a narrow or Heldwh 
spirit not only in the family but also in community affairs; or, to say the same thing, 
in other words a spirit of reasonable emulation aud compromise. This desire, of 
course, is dependent on the value attached to education hy the parent and in a meas- 
ure upon the inclinations of the child. As it lias been foiiiulthat some communities 
are not always willing or ahlo to tax themselves as highly as other and pcrhax>8 
neighboring communities, a persevering atteini)t is being made to rectify what is eon- 
sidcred to bo not a necessity l)iit a defect of the administration of our school systems. 
The (luestion is largely dependent upon the economic condition of the locality and 
of the State; in other words, upon the unequal distribution of wealth and upon a 
general desire to distribute the highest benefits to all, irrespective of the inability 
of some to pay for them.‘ 

Other than the political and corporate side of the school community there is another 
which has reforcnco to the territory over which its jurisdiction extends. In Massa- 
chuKetts the early judicial and administrative relations of the towns were with the 
central authority called the General Court. For the purpose i)rin( i]>ally of judicial 
convenience, the New England colonies were at various times after 1613 divided into 
counties, the administrative and representativo functions of the towns not being inter- 
fered with. Like the General Court of Massachusetts, the House of BurgesRcs 
(borough reprcseutativms) of Virginia was composed of memhers representing ‘‘ hun- 
dreds and plantations,” but in 1631, when the poxuilation of Virginia had increased 
to .^>,000 and had spread itself over the laud with the view of iinding eligible tobacco 
iiolds, tlmn shires or counties were, created and the burgesses were thereafter r(3turned 
as representatives of the counties. - The coimiuinity of Virginia was a serii s of 
plantations whicli were indistinguishable from one another inasmuch as tobacco cul- 
ture gave them the same cliaractcr l)y tending irresistibly io promote the constant 
ex])ansion of the area of each jdantatiou, ‘ which thus became in area a small princi- 
pality containing a squire, his family, and Ibeir numerous servants — in short, the 
luatifundia of the lat(T Homan Emjdrc. In Virginia, tin refore, the county is made the 
unit of administr.ation which was uud^-r the jurisdiction of tlio “ commiBsieners of 
tlio county coiirt^’ * witli a grand jury to move atl(mtif>n to defects in county adminis- 
tration. In the public lands of tho West it is true that tlio blocks of land that were 
laid oil’ into <‘ountics as tlu‘y get a sprinkling of population are divided with math- 
ematical regularity iiite squares of )>6 square miles ealh d townships, but it isjuirticu- 
iarly necessary to note that tho New England settlers of these s<iuarcH of lands 
are careful to' distinguish tliem from real “towns^’ by calling them Congressional 
townships hecanso the survey of the original wiblnerness was authorized by the act 
of Congress of 1786. 


II. LEGAL AND FOLITICAL CTIAKACTER OF THE SCHOOI. DISTRICT. 

Although tho law books insist that tlio school district is a quasi corjioration, in 
almost every 8tato the legislature has specitically made it or its executive body a 
body coriiorato and in three States (Ohio, Illinois, and Kentucky ') a body politic 
and I’oiqiorate. The < ircnmstance that has caused tlic law writers to use the term 
^Oimasi corporation^^ seems to he tho origimal formation of tho district in New 
England, wliere the district school ]n*obably was looked upon as an educational suc- 
cursal or outlying jiost of the original town” sidiool, tolerated as it wore by' rea- 
son of the distance that attcuduiico at the village or “ town ” school projier would 
require to bo traveled. Thus when a neighborhood built its own school aud formed 
itself into a body for managing its own school alfairs wilhout legislative sanction, 
as was originally in New England tho case, it was called a ([uasi corporation to 
accommodate tho fact to legal necessities. 

As beyond doubt the school district is a body' corporate, it remains to inquire if it 
be not as it exists to-day also a body politic. It is admitted at tho outset that it is 
a body established for a special purpose and that it is unrepresented as such in the 
State legislature. But on the other hand, it embraces all tho inhabitants within a 
series of well-defined arccvS which together form the area of the btate, and though in 
some cases it excludes iiontaxpaycrs aud in others it includes women, nevertheless 
practically its voters are the voters of the State. The particular fact, however, t hat 
goes to show that the school community is a body politic is tho jjower it iiossosses 


No sooner had tho towns taken the school liousos than tho same people who, in the district luoet- 
injra nad resolutely opposed any improvements, c.amo forward and demantiod new houses in tho dis- 
* 1 Evolution of Massachusetts Public Sobool System, p. 209.) 

*Cook©,Vir^iua,p^. 202. footnote. 

of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century'. 

* Boyle, English Colonies in AmeSca, Vol. I. p. 217. 
in Oregon it has been decided that a school district is a imblic corporation. (2 Oreg., 306.) 
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of levying taxes, especially for purchasing sites and erecting buildings and its place 
in the administration of the afiairs of the State so for as they relate to school aliairsJ 

Tho corporate and political character of the school community having been shown, 
it remains to point out tho several forms which it has assumed. The most widely 
disseminated form of the school community is the so-called school district. In this 
system are found frequently a school meeting and always a school hoard of trus- 
tees or of directors, or of education, elected hy the voters of the district, in whoso 
hands is placed the administration and tho control of school affairs with the excep- 
tion that teachers who have not received a certificate from a State or county .authority 
may not, in the great majority of cases, he emi)loye(l, and tho local taxation is not 
always entirely dependent upon tho local Avill. Another characteristic is the <'hangc- 
ableness of its boundaries, which may vary from year to year if certain legal ]>royi- 
sions are complied witli. Such a system as this may be called the district community 
system to distingnish it iioin another form of tlio district which has wholly or in 
practice inflexible boundaries such as tho school district whose honndaries aro 
coterminous with those of the ^^Congressional township^^ (of 36 square mil< s) as in 
Indiana or iii Alabama or with tho bimiidarics of towns as in New Hampshire or 
Massachusetts. Districts having these inflexible boundaries are usually said to have 
adopted Hie township system, but as each district or townsliip has a hoard of educa- 
tion, trustees, or school committeemen to administer the school affairs of tlio town- 
ship, tho difference between such a system and tho district community system must 
bo found in the larger extent of territory under its control and its connection with 
the other civil authority whoso jurisdiction is confined within the saino limils as its 
own. “2 

From tho foregoing it would seem that there are in every Rtate two systems of 
administration, one for civil and the other for school affairs, though in both tho con- 
trolling powers are the same. These powers are (1) tho voters (who in tho district 
community system form the ‘Hlistrict school meeting (2) the Slate legislature Avho, 
though elected by the voters, may not be considered as quite tho voters tlKunselvcs, 
and (3) the boards of trustees, comniitteenien, or of education elected by each local 
community, whether district, town, township, or county, which Avholly inaugurates 
and administers local school business, except where tho district meeting is something 
more than a voting place.- Occasioii.ally an exception is found. In the case of North 
Carolina the hoard of county commissioners (a ‘‘civiF^ authority) sits as a ^^county 
school board, and in the city of Buffalo the common council adininistors the affairs 
of the city public schools, but these instances must b(3 considered liglitly. This iso- 
lation of the administration of school affairs is not an anomaly in the administration 
of Euglish-siieakiug nations from time to time. England was divided into x)oor-law 
parishes, land-tax parishes, hurial-acts parishes, and highway parishes, and eventu- 
ally consolidated into the civil parish,’^ and in America the administration of poor 
laws through overseers of the iioor in Massachusetts and Now York, but not in tho 
Southern States, ])rcsents an analogy. 

The two forms of school districts which have been alludtal to in the foregoing one 
as the school district community system, and the other as tho district township or 
district county school system, as the case may he, are mainly distingnisUed from e;n*h 
other hy their political, territorial, and financial relations to tho civil authorities; 
and in investigating tho nature of these differences it is advisable to 8]>(‘.ak first of 
the constituency, then of the area of tlio school district community, which appar- 
ently came into bcung about the middle of the eightecuitli century, was legalized in 
Massachusetts in 1789, and was endowed with the power of taxing itself in 1800. 
If hy way of illustration school township districts aro spoken of, it will under- 
stood that the constituency and area of such districts are not being treated of as 

’ Of Delaware it is interesting to note that each Catholic congregation or its vestrymen are made a 
body politic and corporate. 

Mr. Martin, in History of tho Massachnsetts Public School System, in speaking of tlie evils of the 
district system, a eystem which sprang into existence spontaneously about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, remarks : “ When the church affairs had been given to the parish, the care of roads 
and the care of schools to tlie district, there was little left for tho town to do.^’ 

* Perhaps there is another characteristic feature that distinguishes the two forms of the district 
system usually pitted against each other as the “township versus the district system.” If this bo 
the case the import of the other cliaracnwistic is readily inferred from the following : 

“The school committee [of Massachusetts towns] arc an independent body, intrusted by law with 
largje and important powers and duties; and, although every discretionary power is liable to abuse, 
against which no perfect safeguards can be provided, yet wo [the supreme court of Massachusetts] aro 
aware of no substantial reason for siqiposing that the power of fixing teachers’ salaries is more liable 
to abuse by the school committee than by tho city council.” (Bachelder v. Salem, 4 Cushing, 603, as 
quoted in Mass., 587.) 

In Indiana the supreme court has used the following language regarding the power of a trustee of 
a school township r “ The townshm trust(*e is clothed with admost autocratic powers in all school mat- 
ters. The voters and taxpayers or tho township haA^e little, if, indeed, any, voice or part in the control 
in the details of educational affairs. So far as acfual anthori^ is concerned the trustee is the colora- 
tion, although in contemplation of law it is otherwise,” (Wallis v. Johnson Tp.,76 Ind., 374; Buck- 
nell V, Widner Tp., 73 liid», 501.) 
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they arc only the school side of the well defined civil political body and area 
which it is the purpose of an increasing number of text-books to make understood. 

CONSTITUENT MEM BEKS. 

The constituency of the school district community being in the great majority of 
cases speoilically a body cor}) 0 !ate for x>ublic school purposes, and as such embracing 
within well-defined local territ(»rial demarkations practically all the electoral body 
of the State, it naturally follows that the qualifications for voting at a school meet- 
ing should he those required at an election for representatives in the legislature. 
Such, in general, is the case, though from the school district being a territorial unit 
occasionally a provision is found requiring a residence within its houndaries of 30, 
40, or 60, or even 150 days immediately preceding the election. 

There are, howove'T, two exceptions to the general statement that the qualifications 
required from the vot<‘r in the school district meeting or election are those required 
of the voter at general State and local elections. One of these is that in a number of 
States women are allowed to vote, a provision which enlarges the right of franchise, 
end the other is that a property holding or tax paying, or child-having (either as 
parent or guardian) qualification is exacted, which seemingly restricts the electo- 
rate, giving it a tinge of self-protection as though the property holders were afraid 
to permit their possessions to the rule of the majority. Certain provisions for the 
ondoAvmcnt of women with sufiVago in connection with school affairs are worthy of 
note. In Kentucky “ any widow having a child 6 to 20 years of ago, and any Avidow 
or spinster having a ward hetwceii the ages of 6 and 20, may vote at a school district 
election. In Michigan and Connecticut no Avoman, though 21 years of ago, the 
usual reciuisite, may ho registered unless she can read in the English language. In 
New Jersey a woman can not Vote for tho election of members of district trustees, 
thrjugh she may A^ote upon all other school questions. The case of New Jersey is an 
apt illustration of the two liodies politic Avithin the same territorial confines, for at 
a civil township election a woman can not he permitted to vote, while at a school 
district election (the school district being a township) she is entitled to A oto on all 
questions except for trustees, to Avliicli ollice, hoAvcA cr, she is eligible. 

The other oia^asioual departure from the usual course of bestowing tho franchise 
in this country is Avell stated in tho law of Idaho, Avhich recites that ‘^none but 
actual resident freeholders and heads of families of each school district shall vote 
at an eh'ction [for levying a tax].^’ That this provision Avlierc occuring may not 
necessarily he itiadc to Avork any particular injustice may he attested hy tho char- 
acter of the law of New York, where every person of full age residing in the district 
for thirty days next preceding any school district election may vote thereat if ho or 
she owns, hires, or leases real pro])erty in such district liable to taxation for school 
purjioscs, or is the parent or has the (juasi custody of a cliild of school age having 
attended the district school for eight weeks Avithin tho year last past, or who owns 
personal property assessed on the last preceding assessment roll of the town exceed- 
ing $50 exclusive of exemptions. Frequently the delinquent payer of school taxes 
is debarred from A’oting, and in some cases of deciding in regard to borroAviiig mouoy 
for building, a mere plurality of votes Avill not carry tho measure at issue. 

'riiero are characteristics in the organization of the school community of tho ►South 
Atlantic aud (In If Coast States, Texas accepted, that mark those communities as an 
exception. It is extremely doubtful if this phenomenon can ho attributed to the social 
conditions existing in tho Southern States Avhich recjiiire tho maintenance of tA\'o 
systems of public schools. But whatever he tho explanation it seems legitimate to 
conclude that the school systems of tho sontheasterii and southern coast are systems 
of State schools, while iii Massachusetts, to take the most striking example, tho 
school system is a town [ship] system, though most freely directed by the legislature 
to carry out reforms or inaugurate innovations. Five Southern States have a county 
hoard as the real local school authority. In one of these (Florida) the county is 
divided into three districts, and a member of the board is elected from each; in 
another (Georgia) the grand jury choose the county board; in another (Mississippi) 
the county board is composed of a member from each supervisor’s district appointed 
by tho State superintendent, and in the fourth aud fifth tJio county board is appointed 
by the governor. Tho other States of our southern coast have a county superin- 
teiulent as tho local school authority, who is appointed in Alabama and Virginia h^' 
tfto State superintendent, and in South Carolina (under tho old law) is oloctod by the 
people. North Carolina has no county superintendent, and its schools are under tho 
authority of its ^‘county commissioners,^’ sitting as a county hoard of education.” 
The more local or district authority, as far as it occurs, is appointed by the county 
authority, except in Mississippi, where the patrons ” elect three district trustees, and 
m Virginia, where an electoral hoard, composed of tho county judge, common Avealth 
attorney and county superintendent, elect the district hoards for the school subdi- 
vision ot the county. 
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The school district as a part of tho earth’s surface^ is constituted on quite dif- 
ferent lines from tho ‘‘Congressional township,” and even from the original “towns” 
of New England. Tho area of a school district is a matter of convenionco determined 
by its inhabitants, and its boundaries, judging from the ever present and numerous 
provisions for changing them, nro readily manipuJated. The school district is 
formed in one of three ways — either offhand by an authority of tho county, by peti- 
tion t-o such authority by certain inhabitants of the district, and subsequent vote, 
and finally, by local organization and subsequent notification of the county author- 
ity. When the legislature has fixed the boundaries of a district as coterminous with 
those of a “Congressional township,*^ as in Indiana and Alabama, or as coterminous 
with those of a “town,” as in Now Hampshire, the school district system is said, 
in common pedagogic parlance, to have been abolished and the town system to have 
been jnlopted; but the original fact that each school community had but one “dis- 
trict school” must not he allowed to obliterate, another fact that any given amount 
of territory called a school district may have more than one “district school” if 
there are pupils enough to warrant them. Nor must it be forgotten thiit, when the 
increase of population in a largo district called for two schools in one district, the 
ease with which a school district could bo formed naturally invited tho i’ormation of 
a new district from the old one, and consequently a new set of officers was required 
in a<ldition to the set already in existence. The effort to minimize tlio distance 
which the child would have to travel and the contrary evil of having two or more 
weak schools is apparent in the legislation of States having the district system. 
Even in tho township school district system a deep stream to bo crossed or a diffi- 
cult road to be followed will sometimes make it necessary to carve out a district 
irrespective of township lilies. Tho principle of tile district system is that the 
school community immediately served should have charge of its school or schools; 
the iirinciple of the township system is that a few persons should not have charge 
of tlio affairs of the school by whicli it is served, as it tends to foster petty local 
anirru>sities, contrariness, and over economy. The school district meeting i.s the 
assemblage of a neigh borboml, the township system or “school townsliij) iiistrict,” 
as it is sometimes called, is the removal of such questions to a more varied assemblage 
or to a board.^ When tlie xireaof the school district is broadened so as to embrace a 
largo coTinty the assemblage of the school community is impossible and direct legis- 
lation by it is out of the question. 

Before passing to the consideration of the formation of the two kinds of districts, 
the rather anomalous case of the State of New York must be noted. The subdivision 
of that State is done in a manner which distinguishes it nt once from the town 
school system of New England, tho district community system of both tho Missis- 
sippi Valley and of New England, and the county system of the Southern States. 
The legislature has divided the State into school commissioner districts, and each 
fMjhool commissioner subdivides his school commissioner district into common scliool 
districts. There were, in 1894, 114 school commissioner districts in New York, each, 
on the average, containing A25 sejnan^ miles, and 97 common school districts. But 
no city may bo included in any school commissioner distri(^t. Each of these two 
classes of areas, excluding the city district class, is sohdy a school area, and aUliongli 
the functions of tho school commissioner are probably tho saino as thoes of the 
county superinteudeiit in the South and West, tho school commissioner is not a 
county officer. 

FUNCTIONS. 

Under the two preceding sections the members and the area of the school district 
comrmuiity has been spoken of; it yet remains to compare its functions with that of 
tho school township district. 

In many States the school meeting is a legislative institution as conclusive in its 
decisions, so far as nntrainmoled by the law, as it is regular in its assemblage. Its 
functions are (or may bo) : (1) In every case to elect the officers required by law to 
be elected in order to supervise and accomplish the business of the school district; 
(2) to provide school accommodations; (3) in many cases to levy tax for tho general 
support of schools, and (4) in some cases to decide questions regarding the adminis- 
tration of the schools of the district. In general, tho duties of the meeting are to 
elect officers, pass upon financial questions, fix the site of schoolhouses, and vote 
upon changing boundaries. 

The “school meeting” is not a feature of the township district system. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, the town niet*ting elects the body that manages school affairs. 
In New Hampshire, however, where the civil town and the school district town are 
cotemiinous^ there is a town meeting and also a school district meeting, which may 
be held between the 1st day of March and the 20th of April at the usual place at 

J See footnote 2 on p. 1460. 
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"which town meetings are held . Pennsylvania and other States, whoso school districts 
are townships, have no school meeting in the projjer sonso of the term, thoiigh elec- 
tions are hold for officers. In Indiana it has been remarked from tho bench that the 
voters and taxpayers of tho township have but little, if indeed any, voice or part in 
tho control of the details of township educational affairs, although in contemplation 
of law it was otherwise; tho voters may petition tho trustee to locate a schoolliousc, 
but bo may use his discretion in tho matter. Compare the i>03ition of the Indiana 
trustee, whom the court called an autocrat, with the conditiou of affairs in the time 
of school districts in Massachusetts, where, in oue instance, farmers who never came 
out at a Presidential election came forth with great alacrity during two years to 
attend ten district school meetings made necessary hy a contention as to the proper- 
location of a schoolhousc. A peculiarity of administration in onr southern coast 
States has been poiiitt-d out under the constituency of tho school district of that 
portion of the Union (p. 1461). 

But it is not in the manner that local wishes make themselves felt that tlie distin- 
guishing characteristic of the tw o kinds of management of school affairs is evident. 
That characteristic is found in the taxable area, or, in other w-ords, the fiuainual 
arrnngeinont.sproi)er to each of tho two systems. Each board of local school oflicers 
has four functions to perform connected wdtli (1) tho reception of money from tho 
State or county, (2) its disbursement, (3) the levying, and (4) disbursement of local 
taxes. To show' these facts as far as given, it is convenient to arrange the methods 
adopted in each State in the following form, which is i^ublished siilgect to future 
emendation : 

Maine. — ''i’he town meoling eh ets a school committee and levies local taxes, wdiich 
are collected as other taxes arc. State money is paid to town treasurer. Disbnrse- 
ineuts are made upon written order of miinieii)al officers on oertilied hill of items 
being presented. 

New JIampHhire . — Towm scliool district meeting elects school hoard. Tho civil 
authority of the town assesses a tax at a rate lixt-d hy legislature, and ])ays over 
amount to tho town scliool district board. A tow n school district may raise money 
for support of schools, w'hich shall he assessed and collected and paid over by tow n 
as other school taxes are. It may also raise luoiiey for iiurchasiug sites and erecting 
buihliugs and furnishing and insuring thi m; hut the civil authority, on application 
of the creditor shall annually assess one-iifth of such debt, such tax being held hy 
the tow n (civil) troasurtu" to tlie order of the creditor. Each town Bch(»ol district 
has 1 ts owni treasurer, w ho disburses school funds upon the order of the school hoard; 
it also liJiH oue or more auditois to examine llie treasurer’s accounts. 

Vermont . — The towui meeting cdocts hoard of school directors, and assesses a tax 
which is recommended hy directors; but such lax sliali not be less than one-fifth nor 
more than one-half of the poll tax and 1 per cent of assessed value of real and per- 
sonal jiroperty, unless town, by special AU>te, increases the amount. Town treasurer 
receives moiH5y coming to town through hands of Stiite authorities, and also the 
amounts raised within tho tow'ii ; ho disburses these sums on the order of tho board 
of school directors. 

Ma-'^mchnseits. — The town meeting elects a school committee and levies tax, whicli 
is assesst'd, collected, and disbursed in like, manner as other tow’n taxes. Tho money 
ajiportioued to town through Stat<‘ oilicials is placed in its treasury. 

Connecticut . — There are as yet two systems in this State, the i)ermissiv« (own dis- 
trict system and a district community system. 

In the case of tho toAvn district system the town meeting elects a school committee 
and lcvi<‘s tax estimated to be necessary by school committee. Soloctmen (ciA'il 
authority) and school committee of town di'posit ail moneys and securities coming 
into their hands with town treasurer, Avho also has custody of money coming from 
State otficials. 

In case of district community system the district meeting elects a district com- 
mittee and loAues taxes for establishment of schools, payment of teachers, and for 
construction, purchase, repair, and furnishing of schoolhouses, and in general has 
power to make all agreements and regulations for establishing and conducting schools 
not inconsistent Avith the regulations of the town, having jurisdiction of tho schools 
in each district. But tho [mhiimum] amount to be raised by each district is tixed 
by the school visitors of the town and tho selectmen in joint meeting, and the amount 
so fixed is certified to district committee, [It is impossible to say whether fhis tax 
is in reality a toAvn tax or district tax. The creation in Connecticut of a board of 
school visitors of a town aavus evidently a measure looking toward the consolidation 
of the school districts in each town into om; large district, Avhose houudaries would 
coincide with those of tho town. It may be said of Connecticut and of Rhode Island 
that the legislature considers the town as the ultimate political unit.] Each district 
nas its treasurer and collector. 

Island . — The town must establish and maintain schools, but may divide 
itselt into districts* The tovrn meeting elects a school committee and levies tax, 
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wliicli is paid over to town treasurer, who keeps a separate account of money received 
from the State officials and from the town collector. [A proportionate jiart of money 
received from the State ie called ‘‘teachers^ money 

If ii town divide itself into districts each district elects a hoard of trustees and 
taxes itself to support public schools and to provide facilities, including huildinffs 
and sites, for instruction, hut all district taxes shall bo collected by the district col- 
lector (or the town collector, if the district so vote) in the same manner as town 
taxes are collected. Each district has its treasurer and collector, whose duties are 
those performed by the town treasurer and collector when handling sch^l money. 

New Yoi'lc . — There are two kinds of educational areas (excluding cities) one of 
which appears to he merely the sphere of influence of an ofliciiil, while the other, 
under the name of the common school district, is a body corporate. The common 
school district meeting ole< ts 1 or 3 trustees, and levies taxes to supply deficiencies 
in teachers’ wages after money received from the State has been exhausted, to supidy 
buildings, sites, and other facilities for instruction, and judgments of record and 
other incidentals. The district has its own collector and may have its own treas- 
urer, who disburses the money received by the district from the State or from its own 
levies, on order of the district school trustees. 

Neiv Jersey , — The voters in the school township meeting (cities excluded from the 
school township) elect a hoard of education and may raise by tax such other sums 
as may he needed for school purposes, which is collected like other towuahix) taxes, 
and is held and disbursed by collector of township on order of the president and 
clerk of the hoard of education. The State tax comes to the township collector 
through the county collector by order of county superintendent of education. 

Pennsylvania . — Townships (and boroughs and cities) elect a local hoard, which 
Axes and levies tax for support of schools and for buildings, and also elect assessors. 
A member of the board shall act as treasurer, or a treasurer may he elected, who 
receives all State appropriations, district tax, and other funds of the district, and 
disburses the same on order of the hoard. [It is rogretahlo that, in tho digest of 
public schools, appearing in the annual report preceding this, by an inadvertency in 
transcribing notes the annual approi>riation of $1,000,000 made by Pennsylvania was 
not mentioned under this State.] 

DcJawarc . — Stated school meeting elects a school eomnutteo and votes tho amount 
to he raised for free school or schoolhouse, hut if the majority vote is against tax 
the amount required is raised by subscription. School committee collects its levies 
through its own collector or tho collector of the hundred. It draws orders on the 
trustee of the State school fund when entitled to do so. 

Maryland . — Tho district school trustees are appointed by tho county hoard of 
school commissioners, who are themselves api)ointed by the governor. The county 
hoard elects a treasurer and in case the Stale money coming into his hands (which 
is to pay teachers and provide school hooks and stationery) is insuflicient the county 
school commissioners are directed to levy and collect a tax €a]>])roved by civil" 
county authority, whicli tax is collected as are other county taxes, but are eventually 
paid to the treasurer of tho school county. 

Viryinia. — The county judge, commonwealth’s attorney, and the county superin- 
tendent are a board for th(3 election of [district] school trustees, who estimate 
amount of money required for extra expenses of district and rex>ort same to county 
school hoard, which is comj)osed of all the members of all the school hoards, with the 
county superintendent as chairman. Tho county school board recommends to the 

civil” authority the tax required for county school purposes,” which or so much as 
may he allowed tho civil authority levies, and also recommends a tax to bo levied upon 
adistrict which has reported that it requires for school purposes juorenwney than its 
proportion of the tax for county school purposes will bring to it. This latter tax is 
also levied by civil authority. State money is paid by warrant to county superin- 
tendent, who indorses it over to civil county treasurer, who collects and disburses all 
county school moneys, l)ut he keeps the State, eounty, and district money separate. 
Disbursements seem to ho made by order of district hoard. 

North Carolina . — County hoard of education, which is school title of civil” 
authority, elects district committee. County levies tax to supply deficiency of 
money received by county from State and apportions all school moneys among tho 
districts, which when so apportioned is subject to tho order of tho district committee. 
The civil county treasurer is tho custodian of school funds received by the comity 
from the State or from its own levies. 

JSotiih Carolina . — A board of district school trustees are to ho selected in a manner 
to he named by legislature, and any school district may by authority of legislature 
levy '^an additional tax for the support of schools ” beyond that levied by the civil 
county authority and apportioned to districts in proportion to enrollment in schools. 
Cottuty civil treasurer is custodian of all State and county funds. [Provisions of 
new constitution.] 

Georgia , — Each county shall constitute one school district, which is under the 
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authority of a county board of education selected by the grand jury. The county 
board may levy a local tax to supplement the State apportionment at*tertwo succes- 
sive grand juries have acquiesced in the proi)08itioii to submit the matter to tbe 
voters and two-thirds of the voters have voted for the tax. The State treasurer 
holds the State school money until it is wanted by county school district board for 
payment of debts due and awaiting payment on the 30th of April, 31st of .July, Slst 
of October, and 31 at of January of each year. 

Florida. — The county school hoard is elected by the peoi)le. It recommends the 
amount of tax to ho levied for support of schools to county ‘^civir^ authority, by 
which ostimato is accepted or modified. County civil ” collector collects money 
which is disbursed by county ^‘civiP’ treasurer as school treasurer. Suhdistricts 
may ho formed having a board of trustees elected by the people; such districts may 
levy a special-school tax. 

Alabama. —Tha county superiutoiidcnt, who, if not elected by people, is appointed 
by State superintendent, is charged Avitli the reception and disbursement of school 
moucys, hut all local school funds raised by taxation or otherwise arc expended in 
district where raised. 

MhsiHsippi . — The i)atrona of the school (except in separate school districts, i. c., 
a municipality) elect a hoard of trustees. When funds received through State officials 
are not sufficient to carry on schools for more than four months the civil county 
authority may levy tax on all ]uoperty and polls not situated within separate school 
district, such tax to be collected and disbursed by county treasurer. Any munici- 
pality of !i school district may levy tax in same manner! State money for school 
pur]>()se8 is iirst paid to county treasurer and to treasurer of separate school district. 

Loimiana. — The parish (county) school hoard is appointed by the State hoard of 
education. The police Jurors of the parishc.s and the hoards of cities, towns, and 
vill.ages may levy a parish or municipal tax. Whenever one-tenth of the property 
taxpayers of any parish, city, or incorporated municipality shall petition the police 
jury or luunicipal authorities to iucrea.so the rate of taxation for the purpose of con- 
structing public buildings, the body petitioned orders an election to decide whothor 
tbo levy shall bo made. The parish <<civiF' treasurer has custody of all school funds 
w J 1 c n ceso(i ver c o 1 n i n g . 

Virfjiviu . — 'fhe district hoard of education, wliich is elected by ])eoplo, deter- 
mines the, rate of taxation necessary Ibr toacheiV and building funds and outstand- 
ing debts. The ainonnt received from the State and the levy for teacliors' pay is 
called the “ teachers’ fund.’’ State money is apportioned to districts through 
county superintendent. The county <‘civir' assessor assesses the rate lixed by dis- 
trict board an<l tln^ sheriff or collector collects and disburses it. 

Ohio.—T\m several kinds of districts (city, village, or township) elect a hoard of 
education which determines the entire amount of money necessary to be levied as 
a contingent fund for the continuance of the district" school or schools after the 
)Stato funds are exhausted, and for other purposes. The money from the State comes 
tlirongli the county officials, Jiiul district levies are assessed aiid collected as county 
taxes arc, hut are paid over to district treasurer, by wliom it is disbursed. 

Indiana. — A school township district hoard of trustees is elected by i>co]de, which 
hoard may levy a tax and has the custody ami disbursement of all school lumls. 

lllitUfiN . — Kadi townsbij) is a townshi]) for school }>nrj)oses and the school business 
of the township [auditing accounts and reporting statistics?] is done by .a hoard of 
trusUms elected by the people. Hut townships are broken up into “one or more” 
districts having a district board of directors, and incorjiorated cities and villages 
have tlicir own hoard of education. Tlie hoard of directors of each disfrict and the 
board of education of each city or village must levy a tax for su]>port of schools; 
but ;iL school funds are held by township treasurer subject to the order of the 
board. 

hentuclcy. District trustees are elected by people. District may vote to tax itself 
but must app(»int a treasurer. Iii (uties tlie board of education may levy tax or 
request, civil aiithorities to <h> so. Teaidiers’ salaries arc ]>aid by county su])cnn- 
ttmdeiit oil certificate ot board of trustees. The county superintendent appears to lie 
' moneys received Irom the State; cities appear to receive their share 

01 State money directly from State treasury. 

lenneftsee. — The board of district school directors is elected by people; hut in case 
It IS necessary to supplement State and usual county funds in order to continue 
scjiool live months, the county court must levy an “ additional tax,^^ or submit mat- 
ter to voters. Tbe civil authority of incorporated places may also levy snpplomeii- 
county ^‘civiD' trustee is the custodian of ali moneys received from 
ine State or raised in the county, but he must keei) the school accounts separate 
the accounts for civil affairs. 

1 1^1. Illinois, there is a semblance of township district organization, 

out there is a district community system, each community having its district hoard 
01 directors, which is elooted by the school meeting. The board levies taxes for 
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general school purposes. The supervisor of the township assesses the ta.xes voted by 
the school district, as woU as others laid ni>on it, which is collected by the township 
treasurer and di»burse«l by him on order of the i)roT)er district officer. 

Wisconsin, — The auiinal school meeting elects a district school hoard, a member of 
which is treasurer. No district may contain more than 36 square miles, and any 
township may adopt the tow nship system. The district meeting levies taxes for sup- 
port of schools, wliicli taxes arc assessed and collected hy town, whoso treasurer 
appears to hold district money subject to the order of tln^ district board. The money 
apportioned to the districts by tlio 8tato (teachers^ iiionejO comes to them through 
the hands of the county and township officials; money raised hy township is appor- 
tioned hy township to districts. 

Minnesota. — Any district may contain an entire township or ,*36 square miles in 
diflferent townships. The di8tri<*t meeting elects a district board of trustees, one of 
whom is treasurer. In addition to tlio 1 mill county tax assessed by county on each 
district and returned to it, each district meeting may vote a tax for support of schools 
or for building purposes. It would appear that the district tr(‘a8nrer receives all 
money raised and in the district. Ho disburses all moneys coming to the district 
either mediately or directly from county officials. 

loiva , — Each civil township and each originally independent school district is a 
[township] school district, hut each township dislrict is divided into subdistricts. 
Each subdistrict elects a subdistrict school director and the siibdistrict school 
directors form the township school district hoard. This hoard t .sti mates the amount 
necessary to support the schools, w'hich the county “civil’’ authority levies and 
eventually pays over in the saiiio manner as other township taxes are jjaid over. 
The county “ civiP^ authority also levies and apportions a county tax. The financial 
agents of l^tate and county school funds are the same as control 8tato and county 
revenue. Each board of township directors has its own treasurer, who receives 
money from county civil” treasurer. 

Missouri. — The school meeting elects a l)oard of district school directors and fjxes 
the rate of tax to he levied, ■which is a])parcntly collected and disbursed by “ci’vil” 
township authority. State moneys are apparently disbursed by county ‘‘civil” 
treasurer. 

Arkansas. — District school meeting elects district hoard of directors and may levy 
tax, which apparently is collected and ])aid over by count.v “<dvir' authority. 

Texas. — The voters of each community (district) elect a board of district trustees 
and may vote tax upon itself, Tvhich is levie<l and collected by county authorities, 
hy wdioin it is disbursed, as are (presumably) all school moneys coming li*oin the State 
treasury. 

North Dakota, — Each civil io-wnship not organ! z(m 1 under the district system is a 
[township] school district, which cle<*.ts 3 scliool directors aud a treasurer. Tlio 
board levies tax by resolution, w Inch tax is < ollccied by county auditor ami is paid 
by his order on the county treaRurer to the district treasurer. 

South Dakota. — Each civil township in each county not organized under the district 
community systein is a school township district, hub ea<'h school towuisliij) district 
may he subdivided hy vote. The voters el(‘ct a district school board, and may levy 
taxesforthe siqiport of schools. Ouememherof the board is electedas treasurer, q'ho 
tax voted hy district is levied hy “ civil ” county authority at tlic same time as county 
school taxes arc levied. The school district treasurer tlisburscs school murnyys oil 
order of hoard, which moneys he receives from county “civil” treasurer on order of 
the county saiieriiitcudoiit. 

Nebraska. — Tln^ electors of each school district cli'.ct a district school hoard, one 
raeuibcr of which is treasurer, and decide what tax shall l)c h'vied (through tlie 
county “civil” autbority). The State and county money is held in county treasury 
until apiiortioned l>y county suporiiitciident, when it is receiv ed and disbursed by dis 
trict treasurer. The district money is paid hy county “civil” treasurer to school 
district Ireasurcr on order of district board. 

Kansas. — Th(? voters, in school meeting, of each school district, elect a district 
Bcdiool board, one member of which is tluj treasurer, and may levy a tax. State and 
county money is paid to county “ civil ” treasurer, from ^vhom it is drawn b^^ school 
district treasurer, after bidng ap])ortioned hy county superiutendent. 

(^otorado, — The voters of each district elect a district boanl of school directors, 
and may levy tax if money received from St.ate aud county taxes is iusuliicii'iit to 
pay school eTqienses. Such tax is levied hy county “civil” autlmrity, aud held in 
county treasury as are the other school moneys coming from State and county, sub- 
ject to the order of the district hoard. 

Wifoniing. — The voters ol‘ the district cdect a board of directors, vi^ho may levy a 
tax, wdiicli is levied hy the county “civil” authority, at the same time that the 
county school taxes are raised; hut the collector shall ])ny the district tax directly 
to the treasurer of the district that voted it. State and county school money are 
held in county treasury subject to the order of i)roi>cr officers. 
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Moniana.--Th(i voters of each school district elect a district hoard of trustees, 
and may tax itself for school purposes, hut such tax is collected by county “ civiP’ 
authority, aud when collected is held to tho credit of the di8tri(;t. J^tato aiid comity 
money is apportioned by county school superintendent. 

Idaho . — The voters of tho school district elect a board of school trustees and vote 
tax which shall bo levied by county ‘^civiP^ authority, whicli levies and collects tho 
county school tax. Tho county enperintondont apportions State and county money 
in county treasury to each district to Avhoso order it is thereafter subject. Jii iiidc- 
peiideiit districts the hoard of trustees may levy tax. 

iVasMfUfton . — Tho voters of each school district elect a board of district direclors, 
which may levy tax if ordered by vote of electors. 8ucli is levied and held by county 
^‘civir^ authorities subject to order of district, as are the State and eonnty school 
money w’licn aiiportioned by county school superintendent. 

Orcfion , — Tho voters of oacli district elect a board of district school directors, aud 
may levy tax. Tho county treasurer is the custodian of all funds apportioned to 
distri<jts*in tins county, and holtls such funds subject to order of clerk of school dis- 
trict w'hen they have been apportioned bi'^ county superintendent. 

California . — The voters of the district elect a district board of school trustees, aud 
may vote tax, Avhicli the county ^^civil’^ authority levies and collects at the time of 
collecting county school taxes. The county snperintoudent apportions State and 
county school money to districts, but the State funds may bo used only for ])aying 
teacbera. The county treasurer seems to be tlie general eustodian of all school nioiKy 
received by or raised in eounty, cities excepted. No county assessor, collector, or 
treasurer is cnlitlcd to fees for handling school money. 

Kevada . — Each village, town, or iiicorjiorated city is a school district, which elects 
a district hoard of school trustees, and may levy tax, whicli is levied and collected 
by eounty “civik’ authority at the same tiim*, as county school taxes are collected, 
all of which are collected into county treasury as on special deposit. Stall' school 
money is devoted entirely to i)aying teachers, and it and the county school money 
arc a])portiouod to the districts by county superintendent. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE CONVEYANCE OP CHILDREN TO SCHOOL. 


Tho question of tlic consolidation of rural schools continues to receive the tliouglit- 
fiil attention of educators. It lias been frequently demonstrated and is generally 
conceded that it would bo better, both on economical and on pedagogical grounds, 
to unite tho many small and weak schools of a township, dispersed over a large 
extent of territory, into a few strong, well-equipped and well-coiiductiul graded 
schools, located .at convenient points. 

'I'ho adoption of the town system in the management of school affairs in several 
States has rendered this procedure more feasible, by placing tho control of all the 
schools under one central authority, with ])Ower to locate and discontiuue schools 
wherever needed in its discretion, and which is competent to reduce the disjecta 
membra of a school system to healthy and well-rounded educational orgiinisms. Tho 
chief Iiindranee to consolidation now to ho con8id(‘red Jies in tho distance some of 
tho pupils would have to travel from their homes to reach the nearest union or 
graded sidiool, in tliinly' po})iilatc(l sections. 

Tho e.Kpedii'iit has liiaui tried on a cousidorahle scale in Massaclnisotts, andisheing 
fa vorahly considered (dsowhere, of tr.aiisporting the more distant pupils to school at 
the])nhlie expense. The importance of this experiment and the inllnence it may 
exert in determining the future character of rural and village schools, would seem 
to render it a<lvisahle to recapitulate what has been undertaken and accomplished 
in this direeti<»n. 

A law of MassaeluiHetfcs a])provcd April 1, 1860, reads as follows: ^‘Any town in 
this Ckuumoij wealth may raise by taxation or otherwise, and appropriate money to 
he expended by tho school committee in their discretion, in providing for the con- 
veyance of pupils to aud from Iho ]uiblic schools.'’ 

The llnui secretary of the State board, J. White, refers to this act as ‘introduced 
into tin*, legislature through the elVorts of a ]»ractical man from one of our rural 
towns of large territory and sparse population, where the constant problem is, bow 
to bring equal school i>rivileges to all without imposing undue taxation. 

‘in loo many eases the town seems to have forgotten that the most important 
element ill (ho solution of the problem has been the character of the school, and 
have bent their elforts to making them accessible to all. This has led to such an 
unwise jnuIti])lieation of them as not only to shorten the time of their continuance, 
hu t greatly to diminish their ellieieney, while at the same time the expense of main- 
taining them has been largely enhanced. 

“The .‘i(,t recognizes the (act that it is a far better policy for tho towm to spend a 
fo\y dollars in conveying, in severe and stormy weather, and through drifts of snow, 
children who have no means of conveyance, to a well a])])ointe(l and good school, 
rather than to waste hundreds in jilanting siiiall and feiible schools at their doors. 

‘‘I have little doubt that the future history of not a few of them will amply jus- 
tify the wisdom of the grant. 

“It i.s to he remerahered that the law is not compulsory. II simply gives the power 
to the towns, whoso citizens are amply qualified to judge as to tho propriety of exer- 
cising it. Certainly there is little danger of its abuse.'*’ 

Secretary White then quotes from a letter written by tho chairman of the school 
committee of an important town in Worcester County, which he says “shows what 
has already been accomplished liy the aid of this act and of the act to abolish the 
school district system, and is a su’fliciciit reply to the sneering oritieisiii to whicli it 
*i>^posed in high quarters.” Tho letter runs as follows: 

^ been consolidating and grading since spring. Instead of 11 schools of 
the old six-rnonths grade, we have now 5 primary aud 2 grammar, and shall be able 
to keep at least eight months this year, with no addition to the appropriation, though 
we pay better wages and transport the children in two districts at an expense of $10 
per week,” ^ 
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Tlio first jjpneral statement of tlio results in Massaclinsetts of tlio law autliorizmg 
tbe public conveyance of pupils school Avas niaclo by Supt. W. L. Eaton, oi ( on- 
oorcT, in 1893, in a pamphlet prepared for the Massachusetts public school exhibit at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. In it ho said; , 

'SSince the year 1869 the cities and towns of Massachiisetts hare been antliorizcd 
by law to appropriate and expend money for the conveyance of pupils to and ironi 
the public scliools. At first this authority was used, in aciairdance Avitli its apparent 
purpose, mainly to convoy pupils to the high school, as generally there was but one 
such school in a town. Within a few years, however, many communities iiave used 
this authority to increase the edui'ational advantages of the children constantly 
decreasing in nnrnhers — who live in the districts at a distance from the centers of 
population. This has been accomplisheU by closing many distric t schools and trans- 
porting, at public oxpenso, their jiiipils to the neighboring district school or to the 
Tillage. * ^ * 

‘^In order to secure full information regarding this important movement, a circular 
letter of inquiry Avas sent to 165 cities and towns. Keplies have b(*en receiA^cd from 
135, and the answers tabulated. TIkj following summaries arc of interest: 

The cities and toAvns tliat reported an expenditure for 1891-92 of $33,500, will 
expend for the current year $18,300. 

Fifteen towns and cities report conveyance to higli school only, at a cost of 
$8,650.20 for 462 pupils. 

It appears that in the remaining 120 towns and cities there were, prior to 
the beginning of this iriovomciit to consolidate, 632 outlying schools. Of this num- 
ber, 250 have been closed Avithin the ])asttAvclve years, and to-day nearly 2,000 i>ux)ils 
are being conveyed to adjacent district schools, or to the village schools. 

''TV. To the question, Is it the jioliey of your toAAUi ultimately to close all the 
schools outside the centers of x^opulation? twenty-five answiT yes, without qmiliti- 
catioii ; forty answer no; and nearly all the others rej>ly that their towns are Avork- 
ingfor that end, or are considering the qut'stion, oi* hope to aecom])lish such a result. 

“V. To the request of a brief statement of the reasons tliat determined the towns 
toclose district schools and transport the xmiiils toother schools, the re])]ieK indicate 
two distinct xiurjmses — one financial and the other edneatiomd. Jii many of the 
toAvns of the State the depoxiuhitioii of the districts outside villages has made it 
chcapc” to transport to other schools the few ympils living in the districts than to 
teach them in situ. In otlier toAvns the desire to make strong central schools, and 
the x>uTpo.so to give all the children of the town tlui Ixmefit of ])etter teachers, bettor 
aiixdiances, and better snxiervision, have been the doiiiiiiaiit motives to detonuino 
consol idatioii. 

“VI. To the question AAlietber the results have been satisfactory, tliere is a sub- 
stantial agri'-ement in the aflirrnativc. 'fhe most emxdiaticc.xxiriissions of satisfaction 
come from those towns in Avhieh the educational motives have been tlm dominant 
ones. Kcjieatedly e.onies i he Jissevtion from tliis latter class ot towns t hat the parents 
would not return to the old system of isolated schools if it Avere ]>ossible. 

“'fhe town of Concord is regarded generally and }»rox>crly ns the ])iouecr in (his 
moA^emeiit to close all district schools and to convey their ])nx)ils to Ihc' graded 
central scliools. 

State Agent (C T. Fletcher thus reqiorts (Mass., 1833-91): 

“The exodus of young men and Avomeii to the cilii's (;f Massachusetts and the 
States of the West has left many of 1 lie toAviis ])oor in jx'oplo and luojierty. I'or 
what these rural communities have done mid may do for tlio ( ’ommon wealth they 
deserAa^ aid in tlnhr tiiiKMjf nc(‘(l. I'ln* State should cooperate witli the towns iii 
securing for their children educational advantages equal to those x>osseHSt>d by 
wealthy communities. The school jiopulatiou has diminished in a greater ratio tliaii 
that of the adults because large families of children were common formerly, niicom- 
inoii now; but the number of schools has not luam reduced in iiln* xirojuu’lioa to the 
number <‘f the children, and as a result many sclmols are too small to be iiitorestiug 
and )»rohtablc. 

“Last year Bixtceii toAvns in three countic's had a school attendance of only 1,076 
j)npil8, an averagi^ of 11 to a school, for seven months in tlio year. The avt rage cost 
per ]>upil for schooling Avas $1!^.33. As some scliools had only 6 pupils, and a few 
only 3, the cost x>er pupil was much greater, being as high ns $60 in the smallest 
school, while in a sehool of 25 p'qiils, the cost averaginl less t han $8. Thest? tiguroa 
show the exx)en8iveuess of educating pux>il8 in small schools, a fact which tlie x>ooplo » 
do not seem to realize. The average Avages of ti .aclicra in these toAvns was only $5.50 
a week, for which sum good teachers can not ho secured. 

“Two things may be regarded as objects to be kept in view— clliciency and econ- 
omy. Means to secure those ends are comfortable and convenient sohoolhouses; 
necessary appliances; no more schools than are needed; intelligent teaching and 
skilled snperintcTidenco. There can not be ethcicncy Avithout economy in school 
matters, A scattered population with small means must endure some iixiVations not 
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felt in thickly settled cotnraiitiities, such as remoteness firom post-ofTice, stoves, 
cliiircli, schools, physicians; but in this Common wealth every child should have 
opportunities for a coed common- school education. The State must jEcito morev pecn- 
niary aid, perhaps hy increase of school fund and distribution of all the income of 
it atnong the poorer towns. 

Country poople should pcrcciTe that tho conditions under which the old district 
school was a power in the land no lon.icor exist. Fifty pupils iu one school, ran<j;in<2: 
in from i to 21 years, many of tlieni niaiiiro young men and vromen, wjis no 
unemnmou occurrence less than tifty years ago. Last year nine towns had less tlinn 
50 pupils as an average attendance iu all of their schools, and twenty-one towns had 
less than 75 pupils as a total average attendance; hut some of these towns had 8 
schools. It must he evident to every intelligent, candid person who gives the sub- 
ject consideration that a less number of schools is a necessitj^ and that only hy eoui- 
hination can this result he attained. If a rural school has 25 pu])ils, a com])ctent 
teacher can ho econoniically employed. In a good eommuiiity such a school has 
advantages not possessed by village or city schools. When tho attcrulauco is small 
in sc'hools it seems to ]>o wise to eflcct in some way a union of schools. 

In many towns tlu^ scliools can be eon venicutly united hy twos or threes, accord- 
ing to size and location. In other towns all the children can be gathered at a center 
where a graded school can bo established. Only in this way can tho best x>riuiary 
instruction bo secured and a high school become a possibility. 

“ These facts should have great weight wdth the people. A few good schoolhouscs 
will ho needed, and the cost for repairs and fuel will bo reduced. Fewer and better 
ti^aeliers will 1)0 employed and the children w’ill receive better instruction, which is 
the ultimate object to l>e reached, as only for them do schools exist. 

There are some objections to any plan of union, but they are overbalanced by 
tho advantagey. When tho people in tho rural towns are willing to do all they can 
to educate their children, tho St.atc should 8np])lement these efforts wisely hy' money 
and mauagement. Many towns have jnade ago»>d beginning in this work. 

The following letter from Seymour Kockwell, esq., of Montague, for nearly thiiiy 
yoilrs a meinhcr of tho school committee of that town, is given hero at iny ro(]uest, 
for tho results of his experience: 

MontaciT'?:, IMass., jycccmhvr 6, ISDS. 

^ Duah Sir: For eighteen ye.ars wo have h.ad the best attendance from tho trans- 
ported children; no more sickness among them and no accidents. The children like 
the plan exceedingly. We have saved tho town :it least $b00 a. year. All these chil- 
dren now attend school in ti fine hoiis(‘ at tho center, w^ell equipped. The schools aro 
graded. Everybody is eonvertiul to the plan. We enconutered all the opposition 
found anywhere, but w^e asserted our sensible and legal rights ami aecomplished tho 
work. I see no way to bring up the country schools but to consididate them, mak- 
ing them worth seeing; thou the people will be more likely to do their duty by vis- 
iting them. 

“ ‘ Yours, trul^y, SF.YMorii Koc.kw’rll. 

G. T. FLKTtiiER.'” 


Mr. (jfeorg(' A. Walton, agent of the Mass.acUn setts State board of edne.ation, 
re])orted ia 1891 concerning the schools of lliirnstablo :md Middle.sex counties as 
follows: 

'yiiie schools have been consolidated, small schools being brouglit togetluT and 
united with larger mie.s. This ])roi'ess has been proceeding at a- ra]>id rate within 
tho ])ast six or eight years, and includes a large number of schools in liotii Eariista- 
ble and Middle8<*x counties. Orleans has brought into one huildijig all lu*r schools; 
Harwi(di has voted in favor of a comphde consolidation : the town of Haru'-tahh', 
witli the advent of the new normal school at Hyannis, w ill coucoulrale :ill her chil- 
dren of lower grades of that village in one luiikling, as .she has already eonceutraled 
the iid\ anted grades of tliat and tlio iieigli)>oring ^ illages in her high. sv''hoo]. Ma.'di- 
l)eo and Sandwich and other towns arc moving in the same direct ion. In many towns 
the profess i.y ]>hciiomenaL Some notable instaiices of con.solidaiion w iiliin a few 
years in Barnatahh^ arc ( idea ns and ^lashpoe; in Middlesex, Acton, Ashland, Bod- 
lord, Belmont, Billerica, Concord, Draent, Holliston, Lexington, Maynaril, Ntufli 
Keadhig, Sherborn, Sunbnry, Tyuigshoro, Waylaiid, and Weston. The cousoHd:ition 
in Concord, Bedford, and Lexington is as creditahlo a part of our school history as 
in colonial dayo is of t he histoiy of tho nation. 

‘‘Ihe extent to which tho schools arc eonsoli<lating niav he iuferied from the 
expenditure returned for transporting children, tho expendituro being made to aid 
the consolidatiou. JOighfeoutof tho iifteon Barnstable County towns and thii ty-six 
out ol the fifty-four Middlesex towns pursue the policy of ti'*ans}>orting to school. 
AO purpose has increased in the eoiinty of Barnstahle from 

$2,G8w.(i6 iu 1893 to $3,033.85 iu 1801, and iu Middlesex from $13,901.87 to $18,155.30. 
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**A. result 'wliicli follows from constiliclutioii is a liottoi' gradinjj of tlio r.eliools. 
Concord, whoso schools fifteen years ago were as coofused a sot a«*''Could bo found 

any where, is now a model of complete and systematic classificatioii, She began the 
work of consolidating and grading under Supt. John B. Tileston, and has fostered 
and perfected it under her present Biiperintcndent, William L. Eat oh/ Forty towns 
and cities in Middlesex luivo all Ihoir schools, with hero and there an excei>tion, 
iindor a good system of grading. Included in theso arc schools ton years ago found 
at tlio crossroads find in the highways. The same is true of towns in Barnstahlo 
County. 

State Agent Jolin T. Prince reports the same year (1891) on the schools of Bristol 
and Norfolk counties as follows : 

‘‘ Incrcasod attention has hoen given in recent j^oars to the consolidation of schools, 
cither for the purpose of better grading, for bringing togetli(‘,r small schools, or for 
uniting small outlying schools with a central school. In either case it becomes 
necessary frequently to convey children from one neighborhood to another or from 
an (Mitlying district to the village center. Three difierent plans of conveyance are 
followed ; 

(1) Conveyance by carriage from some central point, as, for exaini)le, the aban- 
doned schoolhouse, to the school or schools which the children attend. 

(2) Conveyance by carriage which jiasses through the principal thoronghfiiro of 
the neighborhood from the most distant point, the children being obliged to walk to 
the carriage from homes which are situated on the side rojids. 

‘*(3) Conveyance by carriage from the homes of all the school (children of the 
neighborhood* 

‘Mt is evident that the laticr plan, although more expensive than either of tho 
other plans, is tho one most convenient for tho pupils, and it has been found by 
exi)erienee to bo tho one which gives tho greatest ineaHuro of success. 

‘‘The amoniit paid for conveyance and tho basis of payment vary greatly accord- 
ing to circumstances. Some towns pay so much a week or mile for each })npil 
carried, and some so iniich by tho season for carriage and driver. Experience has 
demonstrated tho importance of making a careful selection of a driver wlio can 
take proper care of tho children and keep them in control. 

“Tho following towns of Bristol and Norfolk counties liavo to a greater or less 
extent consolidated their schools within the past few yc'ars, and to accomplish this 
liurpose some of them have been obliged to convoy tho children by carriage or cars 
at pnldic expense: Braintree, (hdiasset, Dartmouth, Dover, Fairhavon, Foxboro, 
Franklin, Mansfield, Milton, Norfolk, Norton, Quincy, Kaynbarn, Seekonk, Taunton, 
Walpole, Westport. 

“ Some of the above-named towns are contemplating extending the plan to other 
schools, and other towns not included in the list are (considering the matter. It may 
be of some interest to know Avliat the n^snlt of the experience of these towns lias 
been. In response to my iiKpiirics, suiierintendeiits and secretaries have ri^portcd 
as follows: 

^^Jirainirec. — Wo have consolidated three schools — Middle Street, Iron Works, and 
East — into the new J aaics Perkins School, East Braintree. The Middle Street School 
pupils are trans^iortcd in a barge. We have chtsed th<) ungraded school at Maytlowcr 
l\aTk, and its pupils are transported by tho street railway at half faro to the Fond 
and Monaticiuot schools. J.ast year we closed the West School, and transx>orie(l the 
pupils by barge to the Pond and Monaticxiiofc schools. Consolidation is chea])cr. 
The peoi^le were apprehensive of trouble at first. They find that the pupils do so 
much better in the largo graded schools with excellent licating, ventilation, and 
sanitation, that it would he imxiossiblo to induce them to change back to ungraded 
schools. On bringing the pupils of different schools together, we found that those in 
the ungraded schools had done on tho whole just about three years’ work in four 
years. In all-round doveh^pinent they were more than this behind. Our schools 
arc all perfectly graded now — one class, each doing a year’s work, in each room — 
with only one excei>tion, where tho two highest grammar classes in one school are 
quite small and are in one room. 1 think there can bo no question that well-graded 
schools in which the classification is not rigid, and in which it is easy for pupils 
to pass either way, up or dowr., can do much better work than ungraded schools. 
This is certainly being }>roY«}d by our exi)erienco. 

*^Coha88et . — All except the X)riinaTy schools of outlying districts are brought into 
one central building. Tho result is an undoubted increased efficiency of the schools. 

*‘l)artmouili . — We have consolidated one school — Allen Street — during tho ]nist 
year by transporting tho children to Smith Mills, Two schools were consolidated 
previous to this year. All parties concerned are well pleased with tho consoUda- 
ti(ms, and much better work seems to bo done for the jiupils. 

Dover , — The i^upils of tho North School neighborhood an^ transported to tho 
Sanger School at the center. Thus far it is a coni 2 )lete success. 
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^^FranJcUn . — Tlie roMults liave bocu beneficial. 

**Man8jl€ld , — Benelioial in every way. 

^‘Milton , — One grammar SI' liool was given up in 1893, and the pu^jils distributed 
among three others which were hotter graded. Better results came from associating 
children with others of the saino attainments and advancement. All the advantages 
of better classification are secured. 

< ^ Norfolk . — A small school Avas closed a year ago last September. V ery good results 
have followed, as we are able to haA’-e tbroo schools at the router — of primary, iiitor- 
incdiate, and high-school grades. « 

*^Norton . — One school building was closed. The iiupils are ermveyed to another 
school near hy. All agree that it was a Aviso move. 

^^Quincif . — Consolidation of schools Avas made several years ago. Results excel- 
lent for the child, the school, and the city. 

Randolph. — There Avas consolidation some few years since, the effect of avIucIi, 1 
think, is had, for the reason that too many scholars are in some rooms at present, and 
givethoteachcrtoomuch todo, otlierwisoldonot know of any objections. No other 
objection has como under onr observation. 

*‘llaijn]iam . — One school Avas closed, and the imjiils sent to another, after obtain- 
ing the consent of parents in one district to send tlieir children to the other school, 
without additional expense to the town. Think we may have to trausi)ort some of 
the impils this winter term. The results are more than avo anticipated, lietter 
results folloAv in the school work. Most parents appreciate it, and it is a financial 
saving to the town. 

^^Scekonk . — We have reinoA cd the schoolhouse at Luthers Corner to a lot eojitain- 
ing one-half an acre, and built an addition to it, 25 hy 32 feet, Avhich gives ns tAvo 
good-sized rooms. The primary and intermediate grades occupy one room, the 
grammar grade the other. 'JTie school in the adjoining district has been discon- 
tinued. Most of the scholars from that district attend the new school, conveyance 
being furnished. The result is very satisfactory to both parents and scholars, with 
one exception. 

Taunton . — Three schools have been closed on account of the small number of 
pn])ils, and these few have been transported to other small schools. The cost has 
been between $900 and $1,000. 1 iiho the plan so Avell that, if iiossible, I Avonld 

close others. 

H'alpolt ’. — One section of tbo toAvn belonged to a union district. The house Avas 
in Dedham. The house Avas destroyed hy fire a year ago last Septeinbcr. Since that 
time the pnpils-of this section liaA'o been transported to the North district, (food 
results.'’ 

Another Massachusetts State agent, Mr. A. W. Edson, discusses the question of 
public conveyance of pupils as folloAvs: 

^'Conuolidaiion and tranHjwrtation . — There is a decided tendency on the part of iutel- 
ligcnt and progressive communities to close the small schools in remote districts and 
to transport children to the graded schools of the villages, Avhero better classifica- 
tion, better grading, and better teaching arc tbo rule. This is done not so mucli 
from au economic standpoint as because of the firm conviction that the children 
recedvo greater educational adA'antages there than in the small ungraded scliools. 

‘*The number of children in the. back districts is small, and groAving loss every 
year. With fcAV children and small classes there can be but little enthusiasm and 
progress. 

“The loading arguments in favor of this movement are: 

^‘1. Tt permits a l>ettcr grading of the schools and classification of pn])ils. Con- 
solidation allows puidls to he ])laccd \Adiere they can Avork to the best adAxuitage; 
the various subjects of study to bo wisely selected and coiTolated, and more time to 
be given to recitation. 

^‘2. It affords an opportunity for thorough Avork in special hranohos, sncli as draw- 
ing, music, and nature study. It also allows an enrichment in other lines. 

“3. It opens the door to more Aveeks of schooling and to schools oi‘ a. higher grade. 
Tlu) people in village’s almost invariably lengthen the school year and support a high 
school for advanced pupils. 

It insures the crnj)loyment and retention of bettor teachers. Teachers in small 
nngradod schools are usually of limited education, training, or experience, or are past 
tho ago of competition. The salaries paid in cities and Aullagcs alloAv a Avid(^ range 
m the selection of teachers. 

o. It makes the work of the specialist and supervisor far more efiective. i'heir 
plans and efforts can all bo concentrated into something tangible. 

6. It adds tho stimulating iniliiences of largo classes, Avith the resulting enthusi- 
“-“d generous riAudry. The discipline and training obtained are invaluable. 

..J’ affords the broader companionship and culture that comes from association 
with large numbers. 

ED 05 47 
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It reBults in a better attendance of pupils, as proved by experience in towns 
where the idan lias been tliorouglily tried. 

‘*0. It leads to better scbool bnildings, better equipment, a larger supply of books, 
ebarts, maps, and apparatus. All these naturally follow a concentration of people, 
w‘ealtb, and effort, and aid in making good schools. 

^^Tho largo expenditure inqiiied in these better apjH>intmeuta is wise economy, for 
tb© cost per pupil is reaDy mucb less than the cost in small and widely sepai*atod 
8€biX>ls. 

10. And, again, it <|uickoDS public interest in the schools. IMde in the quality 
of the work done secures a greater sympathy and better fellowship throughout tlio 
town. 

‘‘These reasons for consolidating schools and coucentrafeing effort have great force 
with peoide interested in the proper education of the coining generation. The future 
is likely to see increased atLeution given to this movement. 

There are, however, objections raised to the plan, some of them frivolous, others 
deserving careful attention, chief among which are: 

“1. Depreciation of jiroiierty; decreased vaUiatiori of farms in districts where 
schools are closed. 

‘^2. Dislike to send young children to school far from home, away from the over- 
sight of parents; and to provide a cold lunch for them rather than a warm dinner. 

**^3. Danger to health and morals; children obliged to travel too far in cold and 
stormy weather; obliged to walk a portion of the way to meet the teajn, and then to 
ride to school in damp clotliing and wntli w'et h ot ; un.su itablo conveyance and uncer- 
tain driver; association with so many children of all classes and conditions; lack of 
prosier oversight during* the noon liour. 

Insufiicient and unsuitable clothing; expense to parents of proptirly clothing 
their children. 

“5. DitHciiIty of securing a projier conveyance on reasonable terms; or, if the 
parent is allow'ed compensation, of agreeing njion terms satisfactory to lH>th ])artics, 
parents and towui otUcials. 

*'t>. Local Jealousy; au acknowledgment that some other section of the town has 
gi'eater advantages and is outstripping any other locality. 

7. Natural i>roneness of some p<‘opio to object to the removal of any ancient land- 
mark or to any innovation, how'cver w'orthy the measure or however well received 
elsewhere. 

“ To these objociions it may properly be said: 

“ Tlie first on© is more imaginary than real, for any level-headetT* man with chil- 
dren to bo C3diicatcd will place a higher value oii the quality ol tlio schools and the 
scliool spirit in the community than upon the uumlM^r and accessibility of the 
schools. Experience has demonstrated tli(3 fact that ]>roy)(5rty in towns comruilted 
to this jilau has appreciated rather than depreciated in value. 

The second a nd third objections are the most vserious. It bebooves school .authori- 
ties to see that the danger is reduced to a minimum. Suitable conveyances, covered, 
should bo x^rovided, and competent and careful drivers selected. No risks should bo 
taken. During the noon hour some teacher ahouhl remain with the children who 
carry luncheon. 

“ I’bo fourth, fifth, and sixth objections have no great weight. The last one has 
great inliuenco with those p(!ople who choose to live, move, ami die as did their 
ancestors, on the theory that this is tlio last generation, and that any special efforts 
at improvoinent are just so much more than is wise or necessary. 

Amount exjicnded for transporting children to school for llicjmHt seven years in 

Massachusetts. 


Year. 


188B-8Q, 

1890-01 

isoi-oa 


Amount. 


.$ 22 , 1 18 , 38 
24 , 145.12 
30 , 648 . 68 
38 , 726. 07 


Ycnr. 


1892-93 

189:{-94 

1894-95 


Auiomit. 


$50, 590. 41 
63, 617. 68 
76, 6ua. 20 


In connection with these fignxes the secretary of the State board of education, 
Hon, Frank A. Hill, remarks: 

^^The law authorizing towns to pay for the transportation of pupils was enacted 
in 1869, The object of the law was to favor the establishment of better equipped, 
better supported, and better taught schools, without, however, increasing neces- 
sarily their cost. This could lie done by the consolidation of scattered and feeble 
schools, the mainteiiauco of fewer but better buildings, and the hiring of a smaller 
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number of bigber*grade teachers. But tbo difficulty to bo overcome was the dispo- 
sition of children remote from the central schools. This was met by the transporta- 
tion law. The growth of the transportation expenditnro is largely the measure of 
the extent to which consolidation is carried. To a slight extent it is due to a possi- 
ble increasing indulgence to pupils who can walk the required distance to school, 
but whoso parents are averse to their doing so. t 

‘^The expenditure for 1894-95 was $76,£K)8.29, an advance of $12,990.61 from the 
expenditure of the preceding year. Two hundred and thirteen towns, as against 
199 last year, make returns for transportation expenditures, ranging from $1.55, $3, 
and $5 for Carver, Goshen, and Swansea respectively, to $2,195, $2,523,75, and $2,699.85 
for Concord, Lexington, and Weston respectively. 

While vexatious questions not unfroquently arise about the necessity, the kind, 
the extent, the distance, and the cost of transportation, the general policy of trans- 
portation as a factor in the solution of the question as to what can be done for small 
ungraded schools iu sparsely settled regions of the State is proving to he very 
helpful. 

While the school committee has no right to expend money for transportation 
unless the town has spocitically authorized such oxpcuiditure, it has oxcliisivo and 
absolute charge of the settlement of all details about transportation after it has 
once been authorized by vote of the town. Whatever the committee does, it is 
always under statutory obligation to i)rovido convenient scliooling for every eligible 
child. Schooling is made convenient by locating tbo schoolhonso near the oliild or 
trausi^ortiiig the child to tbo schoolhouse. What is a reasonable walking distance 
the committee must decide for itself. Tbo secretary, when asked his opinion about 
reasonable distances, inclines to tbo view of his predecessor, that little children 
should not be made to walk iimcb over a mile, although older children of grainmar- 
school ago may walk a mile and a half or even more. Hut numerous c onditions may 
servo to modify this opinion. If for little children the mile lies through lonely, 
unfrequented, wooded, or diflicult roads, it would bo too great or too dangerous a 
distance for tbcmi to walk. If, on the otlic.T band, the way lies over a ’well-traveled 
thoroughfare, with good sidewalks, and bouses all along the road, it would not bo a 
hardship for the children to \valk a considerahly greater distance than one mile. 
Transportation sliou]<l not bo used to reduce sturdiness, self-relianco, and reasonable 
self-denial in boys and girls. It can not bo made e<jiial}y convenient for all families. 
It often lias to bo partial for sonu' while comi>lete for oibors. In cases of genuine 
doubt, the leaning slionld be toward the coiivenienco of the cliLld.'^ 

Ill the Massachusetts school report of 1891-95 are given the results of an inquiry 
regarding the rural schools of three counties in the western section of the State, 
conducted by State Agent G. T. Fletclier. Tbo questions touching consolidation 
and conveyance submitted to the school committees and the gist of tbo answers 
thereto, as given by Air. Fletcher, are as follows: 

you favor the consolidation of small schools, and the conveyance of j>ui)ils 
when necessary ? Give reasons for your oi>inioii.'^ 

Ncjirly all the replies are in the artinnative, so far as the theory is concerned, 
while many committees liiul difficulties and sometimes impossibilities in the w^ay of 
application. 

Tbo rea.sons for consolidation of school.s by conveyance of pupils are as follows: 
Increase in the size of the schools, rendering it possible to have better classification; 
better attcndaiico, because the school is more interesting and ])rotitabI(\ and ])upils 
can ride in comfort and safety when weather conditions wmnld be unfavorable for 
walking; and the saving of money by closing small schools, making it possible to 
employ better teachers. 

8ome maintain that the contact with a larger number of pupils ex(dt(‘s a healthy 
emulation, aud that the small district school does not bring tlio jiupils into touch 
with the conditions of life which they must meet later. 

^^To what extent has the i»lau of unitiug schools been tried iu your town, and 
wi th what results f” 

Eighty towns report a trial of the plan. Fifty of them state that results are 
favorable. As committees may desire particulars about methods of combinatioii 
and conveyance and advantages secured, or the nature of obstacles and objections 
encountered, the naraQS of some of th(5ao eighty towns are given: Ashburnlmm, 
Bernardston, Bedford, Carver, Dover, Dana, Essex, Krving, Egremont, Gill, Granby, 
Tlolliston, iruTitington, Loverett, Littleton, Ludlow, Maynard, Montague, New 
Braintree, Norfolk, Bhillipstoii, Kntlaiid, Shelburne, and Templeton arc among tbo 
lUty reporting favorably. Agawam, Carlisle, Conway, Lanesboro, Pelham, and 
Kiclimond report some favorable results but much opposition from parents. 
Auburn, Berkley, Prescott, and Worthington do not favor the plan. Other towns 
have not tried to unite schools. 

Conveyance of children to union schools should be considi'icAl as a ])art of the 
expense of schooling, and not as a separate charge. The distance wffiich children 
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may required to walk to school is a question that gives committees much trouble, 
and in regard to which they would like some decision by authority. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A law of New Hampshire provides that town school boards may use a portion of 
the school money, not exceeding 25 per cent, for the purpose of conveying scholars 
to and from the schools. This lias been done by the school boards in various towns, 
and the results have been reported as follows: 


1893 . 

Barnsicad . — It was decided in the spring to open schools in nine districts. Later 
the ])aroiit8 at the North, Shackford, and IMckford districts petitioned for schools, 
representing the number of pupils to be 5, 6, and 7, respectively. It had been a 
rule with previous school boards to grant a school to any district containing live 
or more children of school ago. Your board followed the rule and opened schools 
as petitioned; hut after a trial of one term it saw lit to abolish both schools and 
rule. It was found that 0 and 7 on tho j>etition meant 4 and 5 on the register. 
Schools were maintained for the remainder of the year in nine districts as at lirst 
intended. 

After closing the school at the North, the pupils tliore were conveyed to Locke’s 
Corner, during the fall and winter terms, at an expense of $3(). Those of tho Hick- 
ford district were conveyed to the Parade at an expense of $20, and in tho winter 
term $17.50 WJis paid for conveying the pnjjils from the Tasker district to the South, 
the distance having been measured and found to exceed miles. Tims at an 
expense of $73.50 tho maintonanco of three schools was avoided, and a net saving 
effected of something over $250. 

daily conveyance of the fow' scholars in tho North Kivor district, to 
and from tlie East Epping School, begun in 1890 and continued tlirough tho last school 
year, has resulted in improving the school and saving about one-half the expense of 
maintaining another separate school. It is now]>ropeacd to make a greater improve- 
ment and saving, by moving the North Kiver schoolhouse to a new lot, centrally 
located for tho united schools. 

1893 . 

AJfitead . — As in previous years, it has seemed best in some cases to furnish accom- 
modations in neighboring schools, a course which has not been determined wholly 
by tljo number of pupils, but also by the opportunities for transportation and tho 
advantages to bo obtained in other localities. It is well known tliat larger schools 
offer many advantages. Letter teachers can be secured, greater unity of method 
and i)ur])osc attained, and increased interest on tho part of tho jinpils assured. On 
the other hand, there is a natural reluctance to having the old schoolhouse vacated, 
and our children taken to more distant ones. To adjust these conllictiug interests 
is often the most ditf cult problem the school board Las to solve. 

Amherst . — All tho schools, with two exceptions, have been in operation during the 
year. No. 7, which was discontinued in 1891, remaine<l clowsed, tho scholars, few in 
number, attending elsewhere. At the o])euing of the fall term it was thought best 
to pursue the same policy with No. 4, giving the scholars the privilege of the village 
schools, and providing for tlicir traiisport.'ition. So far as tho Imard is aware, this 
change has been largely satisfactory and is a step in the direction of consolidation. 

Colchrook . — It was thonglit i>racticahlo to take advantage of tho present school 
law, and an effort was made to unite several schools and so do away Avitli two or 
three small ones, but was nearly overywln're met with disapproval. There are 3 
scliools in town with an average of 5 x>upil8, and tho expense of running these 
schools for the year has been about $300. Now it seems to ns that if one-third, or 
even one-half, of this money had been used for transportation, and the remainder 
to lengthen tho other schools, the children would liavo been tho gainers. As long as 
these small schools continue, there will be a tendency to employ cheap and inexpe- 
rienced teachers. 

Walpole . — There is no more difficult problem that the school bo.urd is called upon 
to solve, or under existing conditions one more likely to come up anew with each 
returning year or term, than how to successfully graft tho town system of scliools 
to the old district accommodations. In this connection wo refer you to tho treas- 
urer's report, which shows $244 as tho sum paid during tho yearfor conveying schol- 
ars to and from school, whose attendance wo thought it was unreasonabre to expect 
without in some measure overcoming the obstacle of distance. This is always a del- 
icate matter for the school board to handle, and seldom can they arrange it satisfac- 
torily cither to themselves or to parents. If the town system is to continue as at 
present, wo recommend to serious consideration whether it would not be wiser to 
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abandon tbo makesbift i>olicy that wo have been obli^^ed to pursue in tho past, and 
rolocato some of tho honst^s in tho sparsely settled parts of the town, thereby avoid- 
ing in a great measure tho cost of conveyance. 

JVestmor eland , — Money paid for tho conveyance of pui)ils is a unique and peculiar 
application of the public taxes and should be paid out with particular consideration. 

1891 . 

Barnsiead . — By keeping tho number of schools down to 9 we have had twenty- 
nine weeks of school for every scholar in town, the longest school year wo ever had. 

There has been some complaint about going so far as a fcAv of our scholars are 
obliged to go to attend school, altboiigh conveyance is provided for them. We admit 
it is rather inconvenient to get ready every day and ride a mile and a half; so is it 
([uite as hard for those who live just within tho mile and a half limit to get ready 
and walk all tho way. This they do, hoAVover, Avithout murmuring. If a few small 
children living at a distance from tho schoolhouse are unable to attend in the coldest 
Aveather, it must he borne in mind that tho schools begin early in the season, and 
that they hav(5 as mneh schooling as they Avould if two or three more houses were 
oj)encd and the length of term shortened accordingly, Avhilo all others have the 
advantage of the long school. 

Dover . — Tho eoiiveyanco of pupils to and from the graded schools below th<‘ high 
school lias b(‘en continued during tho year with satisfactory results from Litth;- 
worth, Knox. Marsh, and Eliot Bridge sections of tho city. 

Allow me to call attention to tAvo Other parts of tho city to which this plan might 
he extended advantageously: 


Total eiirollmcTit (lui’ing th(' term . 

Average enrollment 

Average attemlanoe 

Average iittcnilaucc for December, 


1 Tolend 
' achoul. 


11 

lU 

3 . 5 


TTi)|)er 

factory 

school*. 


6 

4 

2.8 


The majority of tho children attending those two schools live at such distance 
from tlimn that they arc obliged to take their dinners to school; stormy and cold 
Aveather interferes very seriously Avith their attendance; the schools are so small that 
enthusiasm is of necessity lacking; the children do not get the benefit of the courses 
in music and draAving conducted by our special teachers in all schools accessible to 
tli(‘m. 

It seems to me that if this matter Avere presented to the parents of the children of 
these schools, they Avould, on ])iirely businesB principles, prefer to have the children 
carried to the graded schools rather than continue the present arrangement. Surely 
a child can ride in a covereil barge miles Avith less hardship and discomfort than 
ho can Avalk lialf that distance. Comfortable traTis])ortatiou Avould nearly double 
the school advantages oi'some of the ]mpils hero considered. 

Hampstead . — It is probably impracticable, in a somewhat sparsely settled (own- 
ship like ours, to establish and maintain a graded system of schools in a large, cen- 
tral school buihling. Of course, if it Avere jiractica'ble, the board has no doubt that 
the town would Avillingly make such changes as Avould be necessary to bring about 
the result. The greatest obstacle to bo over<;omc seems to bo oiu' of transport ation, 
both in respect to its inconvonieuci^ to the pupils and the ex])cnsc attending it. If 
these diflicultics could be OA'^orcome, nothing Avonld he of greater value to our chil- 
dren than siieh a graded school, Avhich all pupils of the toAvu could attend, from the 
primary to the liighest grammar grade. A school of, say, four rooms Avould then 
enable tho school course to be divided in its execution among four competent teach- 
ers, each of Avhom woubl push along tho jmpils of her room to the m*xt, until the 
primary pupils Avould (irially emerge from the school avoII prepared for the high 
school, Avhoso course of study should he ailapted to take tho })upil at graduation 
fi’oni the highest room of the graded school, and pass him along Avithout any hn'ak 
in his intellectual progress. The fact that at present nearly all of tho apidicants to 
the high school are obliged to enter tho so-called preparatory course is not the fault, 
wholly, of the teaching done in our schools. Our teachers have far too many daily 
recitations. The recitations are much too short, necessarily so. Bi the hurry and 
rush ot swiftly changing classes and brief recitations, almost no time can be found 
for extended explanation; and henco tho pupil must depend too much upon the 
his own resources. Under these conditions tho brightest, naturally, 
will do much; but the duller ones must sulfcr. 
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VERMONT. 

Tlio school of Yermont contains a provision similar to that of New Hamp- 
shire, authorizing town school hoards to expend not exceeding 25 per cent of tlio 
school moneys for tho conveyanco of pupils to and from scliool. State Superintend- 
ent of Education U. S. Stone, in his report for 1893-94, discusses tho conditions in 
Vermont as follows : 

‘^Tho Cl iiestion of transportation can not bo discussed without a more detailed 
consideration of the fundamental question of unprolitablo schools. Tho depletion 
of tho remote school districts through tho concentrating tendency of tho times and 
the diminution in tho size of homilies has brought with it a train of disadvantages 
and inequalities which it is the aim of tho now law to minimize. 

A. decrease in population in. any community is alwaj s attended by a decrease in 
property valuation. This docrease increases the burden of taxation to the remaining 
iiiliahitants. It usually costs as much for repairs and fuel for a school of 4 as for a 
school of 40; also teachers’ wages and tho valuation of school iiropcrty of tho two 
schools are not proi)ortiouato to tho respective number of pupils. If a now building 
is necessary tho onus in some places is grievous and unjust. These financial condi- 
tions have resulted in the ]iractico of economy, which is disastrous to good schools. 
It neglects repairs and supplies, shortens the length of schools, and invariably 
secures only the cheap and incompetent toaidier. 

^‘Furthermore, tho small school in itself is uujirofitahlo for tho child. He loses 
that attrition of mind with mind which is necessary for keenness; he loses tho 
stimulation to excel which can exist only in larger classes; he loses vigorous habits 
of thought and work unless Avell buttressed and supplemented at homo. 

“The new law contemplates tho dis<‘ontinnance of those schools tiuaucially ;ind 
educationally unprofitahh', and to mitigate case's of gross iuconveuience and ine- 
qualities enacted the following law: 

“Section ()67 of the revised law says: 

“ ‘Schools shall ho located at such ])lnccfl, .and held at such times as in tho .judg- 
ment of the hoard of dire'ctora will host subserve tho ijiterosts of education and 
give all the scholars of tho town equal advantages so far as ])racticahlo ; tho hoard 
of directors may use' «a portion of the school money, not exeioeding 25 per cent 
thereof, for the purpose of conveying scholars to and from school.^ 

“No provision of tho law hns been more vexing to school directors; no provision 
has so vitally touched tho peo]>le. Opposition or hostility or sentiment against tho 
closing of schools originated naturally enough from tho instinctive dislike of par- 
ents to have their children committed to the convi^yance of another, and to a long 
removal from home; also from an apprehension of a depreciation of real estate. 
The latter is partially fancied, tho former is real, A remote good school has, in tho 
opinion of an iiilclligoiit man, no more serious financial od'ect upon his jiroporty 
thaii a close poor school. 

“In 1893 there were 153 schools of 6 pupils or less in tho State; in 1894 there were 
only 55 such schools, making 88 less schools of tho kind in 1894 than in 1893. The 
aggregate cost of these schools at the average rates would bo about $25,000. After 
deducting the amount for transportation and dividing by tho average cost per day 
throughout tho 8tate to run our schools, we lind that by the closure of such schools 
we could give every boy and girl in the 8taic three days more of schooling, making 
an approximate aggregate of 250,000 days of sidiooling. 

“One of the impossibilities of human wisdom is to frame a law that will equalize 
the burdens of life. Our varied conditions necessarily produce inequities. Under 
any system it will cost one child more physical labor to attend school than another — 
not a legal fault, hut an unavoidable c ondition. 

“If tho now system has enhanced these inequalities, tho balance must he struck 
between such increased inequalities on one side and justice through equalization of 
taxes and larger advantages to pupils on the other. 

“It is doubtful if tliis section of tho law can he improved. As it is now, each 
board is a law unto itself and there is wisdom in such delegation of power. In 
Bomo instances it might seem better if tho town had a voice in the matter of trans- 
portation by appropriating specific funds and dictating conveyance. But the town 
can not easily and justly dictate what ])upils should be carried, neither can the 
town by vote nor the State by law ad^jnst inconveniences. Distance is only one 
factor in transportation; character and condition of roads and age of children must 
likewise be considered. The discretion of the directors is a safer solvent than any 
legal enactment or town vote.^^ 

Though there are no statistics on the subject, tho practice of transporting pupils 
to school would seem to have made some progress in Vermont, inasmuch as the 
county examiner of Windham County report to the State superintendent: “So far 
as my observation extends, the school directors have been quite conservative in the 
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matter of consolidation of schools, and, in most instances, liberal in providing trans- 

E ortation in cases where schools wore done away with. In a few cases complaint 
as been made thiit directors Avero inclined to be rather frugal in payment for trans- 
portation charges, and there is some slight feeling that there should ho some ap])cal 
from the decision of the directors in such matters. It is my own opinion that any 
change in that direction would bo tho cause of more loss than gain, as it would he 
a cause for litigation and expense to individuals and to towns. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A provision of the school law of Connecticut authorizes town school hoards to 
unite tho school of any district with that of an adjoining one whenever in their 
judgment the number of pupils is so small that the maintonanco of a separate 
school is inexpedient, and provide transportation for the pnpils of the scliool dis- 
continued. The following extracts from tOAvn reports bearing upon this subject are 
given : 

Litchfield , — A matter which is going to cause much trouble and ex])onRe is that 
of transporting distant pupils to and from school. Several claims have been maile 
for this during tho year, only one of Avhich Avas alloAved. It is very diflicult to 
decide just who should, or should not, bo paid for such Avork. We have tried to 
liaA'e sessions of school Avithin reasonable distance of the pupils^ homes, and feel 
that the parents should siipidemcnt tho e Hurts of the comiiiittco by extra exertion 
themselves. One of tlio great drawbacks of sparsely settled communities is the 
remoteness from schools. Farms thus located are cheap, and tho dearth of educa- 
tional and social ])rivileg(\s is only a ])art of tlie bargain. To remedy this tlio 
buyer must hiinseJf do something. It can not he expc'cted that the toAATi must helj> 
him out ot his had trade by bringing to his door these advantages tho same as tho 
grocer does his Avarcs. 

^‘Enfield . — Tho lirst important ejnestion discussed Avas tho consolidation of schools. 
This subject Avas given much earnest thought and the most careful consideration. 
It Avas linally decided to maintain schools in Thompsonville, Hazardville, Enfield 
fStrecT, 8citioo, Ring Strtad, AV allop, and Weymouth, as tho most central and acces- 
sible points, and to bring all the scholars of tho town into these schools. Had there 
been any feasible Avay of bringing tne scholars in Jabbok and Hubbard districts 
together into one school, it is ])rohable that a school would have been maintained in 
that part of the toAvu. A very careful survey of the whole town Avas now made, in 
order to apyiortion the scliolars of those districts whoso schools were abandoned 
to tho several schools most accessible to each. A house-to-house canvass aauis made, 
tho number of cliihlren in eacli family ascertained, and in all cases where it was pos- 
sible the family Avas given their choice of schools. In this way all of these scholars 
Avoro assigned to the schools AA'hich the committee had decided to maintain. 

“Jly the closing of thes('» small district schools, many scholars were of necessity 
left at a considerable distance from a school in actiA'^o operation. In considering hoAv 
best to get these scholars to tho nearest school, the commiltco found itself confronted 
with that torri bio lonn of al'lliction, that A'crit able nightmare of trouble and anxiety, 
known as transportation. The school laws say that the ('ommittco may furnish traiis- 
imrtiition. Tho law contemiilales that tho school committee has tho jKiwor to discon- 
tinue and consolidate schools, and that tho peujile. are expected to get tlu ir children 
to school Avherever the schoolhouso is locatiul. If transportation is furnished it comes 
from the good Avill of tho coiumitteo, and not from any necessity imposed by laAA'. It 
was voted that trausportation bo furnished as far as expedient. T]ii,s question of 
transportation has occasioned all tho dissatisfaction toAvard consolidation which has 
coino to tJio ears of the committee. Our attitude is this: Every dollar spent iu car- 
rying scholars, Ixiyoud what is absolutely and manifestly necessary, is a. dollar wasted, 
benool money is not inlendoil for liorso hire, hut for jiurposes of education. In Mas- 
sacluisctts, Avhere consolidation is in force throiigliout tho Stale, adA^antage is taken 
milk wagons and all manner of conA’^cyances to l€*.sseu the? oxpiuise of transporta- 
® school money for tho legitimate uses of the school. Tho great 
ailiiciilty 18 that peopl<‘ theuisolves are not anxious enough to get tludr children to 
scliool, riioyaro not_ ready to meet tho committee halfway. If a covered carriage 
would drive iip to their door iu the morning and get their children and bring them 
nonio every night, they Avould throw up their hats and hurrah for consolidation, and 
Miink they were doing wonders for the cause of education. Tho school board is in 
sympathy with the idea of transportation, and heartily regrets that a I’oav isolated 
lam 1 lies are iiicoiiA’^enienced in getting their children to school. Tho plan of gather- 
ing scliolars from house to house is not feasible on account of tiuio and expense, hut 
n^nev been done compatible with good judgment and the oconoiiiical use of 

following schools wore abolished; Bementa Brook, No. 12, Avith an average 
attendance for the past four years of 11 scholars; cost tho toAvn il^267.25 iu 1893, 
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Brainard. No. 10, with an average attendance for four years of 7 scholars; cost for 
1893, $27».15. London, No. 9, average attendance for four years, 13 scholars; cost 
the town for 1893, $277.96. Jabbok, No. 6, average attendance for four years, ^3 
scholars; cost the town for 1893, $274.23. Hubbard, No. 3, average attendance for 
four years of 12 scholars ; cost the town $338.81 for 1893. East Wallop, No. 11, aver- 
age attendance for four years of G scholars ; cost the town $2.53.15. Here were 6 schools 
with an aggregate attendance of C2 scholars, costing the town $1,689.55 for tJie school 
year. The simple i)ern8al of these figures convinces the judgment that this is an 
extravagant use of school money. To transport tlieso scholars for the jiast year it 
has cost the town $1,045, a not gain of $644 55. This saving in money is an item well 
worth coiisidi ration, but more important still is the fact that avo liaA^e placed these 
scholars in schools Avhero the advantages are sniierior to their old district schools. 

‘^The committee has been able to reduce the number of schools in the town from 
13 to 7, and to accommodate all the scholars without crowding. They have not found 
it necessary to build any school buildings, nor to make additions to the old ones. 
Wo can not discover that the cost of maintaining oiir 7 schools has been materially 
increased by the addition of the scholars from the districts Avhoso schools were dis- 
continued. It is obAuoue that 7 schools can be carried on for far less money than 1.3, 
and this shows what an imi^ortant item this $1,045 spimt for transportation becomes. 
Whatever money Ave have saved by the consolidation of schools has been expended 
in such a Avay as to render A^aliio received for the ex]>eiuliture. Tin; expense incurred 
for transportation, altliougli necessary and unavoidable, makes no slioAving in our 
record for tlio year, and we can not suppress a regret that so large an amount of money 
must be diverted from its legitimate j)urpo8e.'^ 

IIUODE ISLAND. 

[From the report for 1894 of State School (lommissioiier Thomas If StockwelL] 

Conveyance of children . — In connection with the closing of some very small schools 
in towns Avhere the district system has been abolished, tliere has arisen quite a ques- 
tion as to wliat extent the town should proviile free conveyance or transportation 
for the children Avhose schools are thus closed to the nearest school. 

Upon the general question tbelaAvis silent iu so far as express terms are eoncoruod, 
but it has always been the ruling of the department that the poAvers conferred upon 
the school committees Avith reference to the management of the schools Avero very 
broad and that matters found to bo necessary for the best and Avisest conduct of the 
schools AV CTO within the scope of the committee’s jiower, unless specilically prohib- 
ited. Accordingly, iu a fcAv instances, at diflerent periods, some committees have 
made more or less provision of this character. But the local feeling against the 
closing of a school is generally so strong that committees are very loath to take sucli 
action. 

The time, howcA’cr, has fully come when this question of Avbat we Avill do Avith 
these few children scattered over large tracts of country must bo aiisAvered, and 
that, too, in a manner that shall be consistent Avith the rights of the children and the 
duties of the town. 

There are 64 schoids in tlio State haA iiig less than 10 pupils each. These aro 
divided among eighteen of the toAvn.s of the State, showing that the evil of small 
schools is quite well distributed. Now, for the purposes of a school, less than 10 
children are Avortli but little; such small numbers give no chance for any system of 
classibcatiou ; they alford no o})portunity for the culti\"ation of the healthy spirit 
of omulatiou and interest which numbers .always foster; the jmpils fail to Icairii the 
lessons of personal adjustment and ada])tatioii AAdiich aro so essential a preparation 
for life and for \vliich the public scliool, if it be of good size, alfords almost the ideal 
conditions. 

Now, it is very clear that it is useless to expert that, save iu rare instances, these 
schools will OA’^er attain to any Larger size; hence, if wo aro to have larger schools, 
the only Avay is to bring these pupils togetlnu' in a smaller number of schools. But 
this is impossible in m.any cases unless provision is made at public expense for car- 
rying the children to and from school; instead of bringing the school to tlie child, 
Avbich lias always been the idea, wo now reverse and carry the child to the school. 
The result is the same in both cases — the best facilities and advantages possible for 
the child. 

In our neighbor on the north and oast, Massachusetts, this experiment has been 
tried for several years, until it lias passed beyond the experimental stage and has 
become recognized and .idvocated as one of the best and most satisfactory schemes 
of modern times. 

The last report from one of the agents of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr. George A. Walton, says that eight out of fifteen towns in Barnstable 
County and thirty-six out of fifty-four in Middlesex County pursue the policy of 
concentrating their schools into one or two and transporting the children to and 
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from school without charge. The gross sum expended last year in those two coun- 
ties for the transportation of children was $21,1^9.21. It is their expcrioneo also 
that, after the people have onco realized the differeiico between the two lucthods, 
they are never ready to go hack to the old. 

1 think, therefore, the time has fully come to advocate this plan as a policy to 
he taken up and adopted. Wo have a number of towns where there arc several 
of these small schools scattered all over the town. Not only the matter of keeping 
up the school must ho taken into account, hut the sehoolhoiiso itself is in need of 
attention. Before more money is spent upon all of these small, scattered buildings, 
it should he carefully considered whether the time has not come to leave them ami 
erect one or two houses in their place. 

I helievo this course to ho in the lino of economy, with reference both to the 
buildings and their care, and also to the efficiency of the schools and the inhnests 
of the pupils. While, us above said, it is undoubtedly within the province of a 
school committee to do this thing, and certainly within that of a town to decide 
upon such a course, it would very probably bo helpful in bringing matters to a 
crisis if the law were so amended as to provide in express terms for this action. 

NEW YORK. 

[From report of Stale Supt. Charles 11. Skiiiuer for 1894-95.] 

I can not refrain from again calling the attention of the public to the matt er of 
the consolidation of weak rural districts. * ** * There were 7,529 school districts 

in this State where tho average attendance upon instructioTi in the public schools 
during the last school y(‘ar varied from 1 to 20 pupils, while there were 2,9IS5 dis- 
tricts in the State where the average daily attendance during tho past school year 
was less than 10 students. To maintain a school, provide ])roper facilities, and 
cm])loy a teaclu‘r for so small a luimher of students is inauifestly a perversion of 
that aid which tho people so generously accord tho educational interests of tho 
State. ^ 

Tho township system, or some unit larger than tho present system, inmy jndg- 
n\ent, is th<i only solution of tho difficulty, aud until the State shall have adopted 
that system, its rural schools will continue to decline in etlieicncy. There is, in my 
opinion, no better school in America than the union free school and village school 
of our State, but tho results there obtained can not possibly be achieved in the weak 
rural districts where the average attendance is less than 20 i)upil8, and as shown 
above in nearly 3,( 00 districts, Ic.ss than 10. Tho ambitions and rivalries of tho 
students — in(*eutivcs to greater exertion on tho part of tho i>upils — whicli prevailed 
thirty-tivo years ago in these country districts no longer exist. The school is life- 
les.s, can not be graded, there is little enthusiasm among tho students and that 
activity and earnestness which comes from numbers is entirely lacking. * * * 

My attention lias been called to many districts of the State that have maintained 
a teacher during the ])a8t school year by the State teachers^ (luota of si?100 apportioned 
to each district maintaining a teacher for a p»eriod of thirty-two weeks, wliere there 
have been no students whatever in attendance. The property in that district theniby 
escajics all taxation for school pnrpo.ses, while in the adjoining district ])roperty of 
the same valuation is sometimes very largely taxed to ]>rovide the school fa(uliti(!8, 
and the State aid to that school is diminished by tho tcach(‘r.s’ quota, which some 
inhabitants of an adjoining district simidy absorb Avithout rendering any service 
whatever to tho wards of the State. If Now York hopes to maintain Inu’ ])reemi- 
nence in educational matters, this Avrong must bo righted. In my Jndgimmt it 
can never bo under tho existing district system. I earnestly hes]»eak th<^ careful 
consideration of this problem on tho p.art of legislators aud people interested iii tho 
school system of the IStatc. Until relief shall luiA^e been obtained, however, hy 
legislation in this direction, these districts should be coiisoli<latcd with adjoining 
districts. I have caused to ho prepared a hill, Av^hichhas been presented to the legis- 
lature at its present session, greatly facilitating sucli consolidation, and also provid- 
ing for the transportation of pupils where such consolidalioii Avill make necessary 
long distances to bo traveled by the pupils. Should this propositioji meet Avith 
legislative and executive approval, I look for a substantial improvement in the 
school facilities of many of our rural districts. This relief is but tentative, and tho 
full measure of improAxnient to Avhicli the piii)ilH of the rural districts, as well as 
the tax'iiayers therein, are entitled will only come hy the adoption of some system of 
district representation other than that Avhich noAv exists. 

CARRYING PUPII.S TO SCHOOL. 

[Communication to tho AVisconsin Journal of EJucatioji.] 

Some time ago avo ga ve an aceount of the experiment at Coiuawd, Mass., by Avhich 
the country schools Avere abandoned and all tho pupils carried to the Aullago graded 

ED 95 47 * 
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school at a considerable saving of money and the advantage of having hotter sciiools 
for the country children and more months in the year. The jilau has been adopted 
rapidly in MassaohiisettB in the last four years, and is now in use in more than laalf 
the towns. That State has the advantage of the town system of school government, 
which makes this method of bringing children to school instead of carrying the 
school to the children much easier to manage. 

Kow Ohio is following in the same lino. Kingsville, in Ashtabula County, in the 
old Western Reserve, secured the necessary legislation to consolidate their subdis- 
tricts three years ago and carry the pupils to tlio center. TJjo expense of schooling 
for pupils in the districts outside the center has been reduced from an average of 
$22.75 to an average of $12.25. Fewer teachers are employed and better salaries x>ai<l, 
and thus bettor teachers secured. More jiupils attend school anti they attend more 
regularly, and they have the advantage of larger classes and more time for each 
class. And there has been a saving in money to the taxiiayers of more than $1,000 
in tlio three years. 

Madison, Lake County, has followtul this exainiilc the }>resont school year, and wo 
take from the statement of the i>rincii)aJ in the Ohio Kdncational Monthly some 
things of interest. He says: 

Fifty pniiils from three adjoining suhdistricts arc convoyed in covered vehicles, 
or barges, at a total exx>onse of $502 for the school year of nine months, three teams 
being required. All of the children are carried directly from their homes; mine aro 
comxiellcd to walk any distance ; the longest ride for any one is about 3^^ miles. (This 
is an imi»rovement on the Concord plan.) 

“The job of carrying these pupils is let under a \vrltton contract, each contractor 
giving a bond of $100 for the faithful performance of his x>art of the conti aet. 

** Following are some of the provisions of the contract: 

“ 1. The contractor to famish a covered conveyance w hich ran ho closed at the 
sides and ends as the weather n-quires, scats to extend lengthwise of the vehicle, 
with stejia and a door at the rear end. There must he seating capacity sufficient to 
accommodate .all of the pujiils in the subdistrict without crowding. 

**2. The contractor to furnish a good team, and robes sufficient to keep the chil- 
dren comfortable, and in very cold weather to heat the inside of the conveyance 
with soapstones or an oil stove. 

3. The team to he driven by tbe contractor or some iriisty person of adult age 
who shall have control of the children, and be responsible for their condnet whil (3 
they are in the conveyance, no jirofanc or indecent language, quarreling, or improper 
conduct to bo allowed therein. 

‘M. The conveyance to arrive at the sclioolhouse not earlier than 8.30, nor later 
than 8.55 a. m., and to leave at 4.05 p. m. 

“Following are some of the good results which I can already see in the now plan: 
(1) The pnjnls enjoy the. advantages of that interest, enthusiasm, and eoulidcnce 
which numbers always bring; (2) xmj)ils can bo better classifietl and graded; (3) 
tardiness and irregular attendanco are reduced to the minimum; (4) no quarreling, 
improper conduct, or imiiroper language so common among children on their way to 
and from school; (5) no wot feet or wot clothing, nor colds resulting therefrom; 
(6) pupils have the advantage of hotter schoolrooms, better lighted, better heated, 
better ventilated; (7) this plan is sure to result in fewer and better teachers, better 
paid.'’ 

Wo have in Wisconsin an ox)tional township law. This has l>oen adojited only in 
the north and newly settled part of the State. It has not been popular in the older 
settled part of the State. But now let some town in Wisconsin try this plan of 
carrying the scholars to the school instead of the school to the schoiars and show 
practically its advantages and it would be the strongest possihlo argument for a 
township 83 - 8 tom of school government. One public-spirited citizen in a town 
favorably located could work out this reform in his own town. Could not some one 
of our county superintendents inspire some school district officer to work up this 
I>lan for his owu town ? 
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A OHEOK LIST OF AMEEIOAN BUMMER BOHOOLB.^ 


L POSITION AM) OJUECTS. 

Tlio summer scliool is an Aincricau product and a mixture of two ideas. It stands 
as the iiLueieerith century form of the Greek games and represents also tlie inediic- 
val dcsii(» to popularize knowleilgo. It was suggested largely by the camp meeting 
which is a sort of religious folliinote — a Bummer school of religion. It is a cross 
between the picnic ami the Icjctnre room, and in some i>lace8 the former was made 
the more prominent of the two ideas. 

The summer school is due in part to the fact that twenty years ago few had the 
idea of making themselves i)rofcssional teachers; they were doing tho work of a 
teacher as a stepping-stono to something else and all their spare time w'as used in 
preparation for their life w'ork. Now teaching haa become a Jife work and summer 
schools are used in j)rcparation for it. Further, it is one of the resulis of tho dis- 
covery that it is unnecessary to loiter away three months of tho year, but that a 
cousiderahlo ])art of tlua tim(^ can be employed to advantage if accompanied v/itli 
achan‘';o of onvironnicnt and occupation. On this x^oint Avju'tes Melvii Dow'cy, the 
apostle of tho summor aeliool: ‘‘Thousands testify after trial that tho change of 
surroundings and occupation, tho stimulus of congenial companions, interested in 
tho same subjects, and the many iirovisions of onr best snmmer schools for hoiilthfal 
recr(‘ation are better xjroparation for hard wmrk the next year than a vacation spent 
in idleness. In brief, it is evident that the tendency is growing among teachers to 
congregato for a few' weeks during the long vacation; our x>roblem, therefore, is 
how to get the moat good from these meet in gs.^^ 

On tho other hand, the summer school has not had a road to travel that is entirely 
free from obstacles. Dr, W, Ik Harlow, writing in The Academy (Syracuse) as 
earl 3" as 188G, introduces an article in oxipoaitiou to tho summer school with the 
qiH)tatiou of ai)hilo8o{)hic x>asftagefromThoreau: Sometimes in a snmmer morning 
I sat ill my sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, wrapt in a reverie amid tho 
pines and hickories and sumacs, in undisturbed solitudo, Avbilo birds sang around or 
liittcd noiselessly through the lioiiso; until by the sun falling in at my west win- 
dow, or the noise of some traveler’s wagon on the distant highway, I was reminded 
of tho lapse of time. I grew, in those seasons, like corn in the night. Tiiey^ were 
not time subtracted from my life, but .so much over and above iu.y usual allowance.” 
Ho contiiuicd b.v' quoting Hr. Ilolmos: ‘^All lecturers, all xirofessors, all schoolmas- 
ters have ruts and grooves in their minds into which their conversatious is perpet 
unlly sliding,” .and with these quotations as a preface Dr. Harlow onqihaBizos Iiis 
own fear of the narrowing intlueiico of tho summer school by oxchiLming: “ It is 
from theso ruts that our summer vacations nia3" h:ipx>ily deliver us. During these 
liiues of recreation tho comx)anioii.ship of others of our own iirofes-sion ma3' bo 
agreeable; but if this results in bo iiarrowiug our lives that uo other tojne hut 
Kchool can awaken our enthusiasm, lot us for two months at least lice from one 
another as if wo wore in danger of catching tho plague,” and continues 1)3’’ asking 
the (luestiou if tho majority of “true teachers, after ten months of faithful labor in 
crowded rooms,” are in a condition to siiend their vacation in ]>raiu workT’ 

A milder note of objection conics from Anna McClure Shell, in Tho Bachelor of 
Arts, who outers a protest to one phase of the movement by contrasting the propa- 
gandism of univer8ifc3’^ extension and tho summer school with the usual conserva- 
tism of educational institutions; it used to be that tho man sought the school, now 
the school aeoks the man and like a real chapman takes to the road witli its wares. 

While the summer school is not au old institution it is one which Las already out- 
grown its name. Tho term is now used to denote that largo and inci'oa.sing number 
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of schools which avail themselves of the comparative leisure that is offered hy the 
Bummer vacation of tonchers to emphasize methods of teaching or advanced instruc- 
tion along particular or epecial lines. The idea of the summer school was at iirst to 
give normal instruction, or to make investigations into one subject only, hut the 
movement is now developing into a general summer course, while some institutions, 
like the University of Chicago, the Michigan Mining School, and the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, throw open their doors to a regular summer session, which they 
treat in all respects just as they do any other session of the school year. 

The summer school has outgrown its original idea in another direction. It is now 
no longer a summer .school, hut a winter school as well. As the summer was origi- 
nally chosen because of its comparative freedom and the greater suitability of cli- 
mate in the Middle and Northern States, so the idea lias been reversed in the extreme 
South and wo have the Florida Chautauqua held at l>e Funiak Springs in February 
and March, and the CathoUi’ Winter School of America, which held its first session 
in New Orleans February 16 to March 14, 1896, and was a tinancial success. 

The length of the term varies in different schools from a few days to three months. 
The tendency to increase the length of time and make u.se of as much of the vacation 
as jiossible is increasing and there has been a material change in the character of 
the courses offered. At lirst it was the custom to give many short courses, or single 
lectures. It is now the custom to make the courses of lectures as continuous and 
connected as possible. The summer school has come down to business rather than 
pleasure. 

Summer schools may be divided roughly into the following classes according to the 
phases of education which they emphasize particularly: (1) Schools that teach 
special branches of knowledge, as ancient and modern languages, literature, psychol- 
ogy, natural sciences, law, medicine; (2) schools of the arts, as drawing, iiidustnul 
art, music, oratory, etc.j (3) professional, normal, or schools of methods Avliere the 
training of teachers is the main idea — summer schools of pedagogy; (4) general, 
whore all or nearly all the subjects in the general cnrricnlum of education are treated ; 
(5) Chautauqua., where the idea of study is united with that of rest and recreation 
and where the Chautauqua course of reading (C.L, 8. C.) is made the basis of the 
educational work. 

Agaiu, from the standpoint of control they may he divided into several classes: 
(1) l*rivato, whicli range in scope from a school devoting itself to preparing students 
for college or to making up the deficiencies of common school teachers, to a private 
school of chemistry, law, or Bible study ; (2) college or university, which are usually 
more general in character; (3) State, which are generally devoted to the training of 
teachers, are more or less local and even migratory in character. 

In the matter of fees they range all the way from the private with foes sullicient 
to support the school to the public State schools which arc free. As a rule they are 
not self supporting. 

In the matter of location, a change of environment is needed first of all. Consid- 
eration must betaken of the (1) available i*ducatioual plant, and (2) the advantages 
of the environment of the locality chosen. Much depends on the contagious inspira- 
tion of large numbers with common sympathies. The location should possess several 
attractions; beauty, healthfulness, etc., are attractions, hut many places other than 
summer resorts should be and are chosen. The value of life for two months to a 
country teacher in Now York City in the environs of an institution like Columbia 
College are very great, while the advantages of life in the country’' to a city teacher 
are equally as great. 

The summer school in modified forms now exists also in England, Canada, Scotland, 
Germany, Wales, Switzerland, France, Sweden, Turkey, and in Japan, where a sum- 
mer school for Bible study and conference of Christian workers, modeled on tho 
Nortlifield Conference, was held at IJoshisha in 1887, and was transferred tho next 
year to Hakono, whore it had soon 200 students and lasted twelve days. 

II. THE FIRST SUMMER SCHOOLS, 

Harvard College seems to have boon the first to recognize that colleges and uni- 
versities were under obligations to students Whose circumstances prevented them 
f^om attending the regular courses. In 1803 university lectures were given on Satur- 
days at Cambridge for the special benefit of teachers in the secondary schools. At 
E later date these lectures were abandoned. 

A few years later, 1869, a dozen professors and students, chiefly from tho scientific 
schools of Harvard University, made a trip to Colorado, where scientific results of 
considerable value wore obtained. During the next four years parties of students 
under Professor Marsh and other Yale professors made several expeditious to the 
Rocky Mountains. They secured a large and valuable collection of geologic and 
mineralogical specimens which are now deposited in tho Museum of Natural History 
in New Haven. Professor Orton, of Vaasar, was also accustomed to spend a few 
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weeks with his students during the spring or summer vacation in the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, in the Helderburg Mountains of New York, or in other regions of geo- 
logical interest. These excursions served the purposes of instruction, but they were 
hardly schools ; they were rather gatherings of special investigators than of students. 

The lirst idea of a permanent summer school can probably be ascribed to Prof. N. 
8. Shaler, who first suggested to his colleague, Prof. Louis Agassiz, tlie establishment 
and maintenance during the summer of a seaside laboratory at Nantucket for the 
benefit both of university students and of teachers of science in secondary schools. 
The outcome of this suggestion was the establishment of the Zoological Laboratory, 
known as the Anderson School, on Peuikese Island. Professor Agassiz, in a prospec- 
tus issued December 14, 1872, outlined the ‘^programme of a course of instruction in 
natural history to be delivered by tbo seaside in Nantucket during the summer 
months, chiefly designed for teachers who propose to introduce the study into their 
scliools, and for students preparing to become teachers. Financial difhcnlties 
threatened at first to overwhelm the school, hut it was relieved by the generosity of 
John Anderson, of New York, who was attracted by the efforts of l^rofessor Agassiz 
and offered as a station for the school Peuikese Island, in Buzzards Bay, 25 miles 
southeast of Newport, R. I. The island was admirably adapted to the work, and 
this gift was soon supplemented by an endowment fund of $50,000 from Mr. Ander- 
son. Anotlier friend presented a yacht for collecting and other purposes. A build- 
ing was erected with accommodations, including 58 lodging rooms. The school was 
opened July 8, 1873, and there were 43 students that year. In December, 1873, Pro- 
fessor Agassiz died. The work was conducted the next year by his son, Prof. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, and 46 students attended ; but the school did not meet with suflicicnt 
support and tlio project was given up. 

From this summer school of biology have grown a large and increasing number of 
schools, devoted to original research, just as in Europe seaside schools and labora- 
toricvS may ho traced to the mflucuco of the Iiitornatioiial Marine Laboratory at 
Nai)les. 

The most direct successor to the Penikeso laboratory was the private laboratory 
of l*rof. Alexander Agassiz established at Newport in 1877. In 1876 a summer 
school of biology was established at Salem, Mass,, by the Peabody Academy of 
Sciences, but was discontinued in 1881. Then followed the Chesapeake Zoological 
Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University in 1878 and one was opened at Annis- 
quam, Mass., in 1881. 

The influence of the work of Professor Agassiz soon began to make itself felt in 
other lines of study also. In 1874 Prof. Asa Cray, of Harvard, organized a summer 
school of botany to meet the same conditions and accommodate a similar class of 
students as the Pmikese School. It was successful and has been continued since. 
The Kirkland School of Cleveland, Ohio, under Professor C-onistock, of Cornell, 
attracted attention in 1875, hut had no other session. Butl€‘r Uiuversity, Indiana, 
conducted a successful migratory school through the mountains of Kentucky, T(‘ii- 
nessee, North Carolina, South (-arolina, and Ceorgia, during the summer of 1877. 
It was under the direction of ProfeHsors Jordan and Brayton and obtained valuable 
scientific results. Other early summer schools were the Bowdoiii College summer 
school of botany, chemistry, and mineralogy, begun and continued for six weeks in 
1876; Cornell summer school of zoology, 1876 ; the summer school of drawing, con- 
ducted by Walter Smith in Boston in 1875; the normal institute of drawing and 
painting of Syracuse University in 1876, and the Concord summer school of philos- 
ophy and literature (1879-1888). The Sauveur Summer College of Languages, first 
established and opened at Plymouth, N. H., in 1876, by Dr. L. Sauveur, is the oldest 
school of its class; from 1877 to 1883 tho collogo was at Amherst, Mass. Dr. Sauveur 
then retired and in 1884 reopened his school in Burlington, Vt. It had a peripatetic 
existence and in 1894 was again united with the Auiherst Summer School of Lan- 
guages, Avhich had been founded in 1877 by Dr. Sauveur, and tho first joint session 
was held in 1895. 

In tho Southern States tho pioneer was probably the University of Virginia, which 
began with a law school in 1870. Summer normals for the training of teachers wore 
held at the University of North Carolina as early Jis 1877. 

Tho mother of another class of institutions that cover the Union like a net work 
and stimulate summer schools proper was Chautauqua, founded in southwestern 
New York in 1871. It grow out of a Sunday school assembly. Chautauqua assembly 
itself was organized in 1874; the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (C.L. 
S. C.) in 1878; the summer college in 1879; the correspondence college in 1885. 
There are now some 59 summer assemblies on the pattern of Chautauqua in tho 
United States. The summer meetings of Oxford and Cambridge are based on the 
same model — and there are reading circles in England, Russia, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia. It has also been imitated in America by tho organization of the Catholic 
Summer School at Plattshurg, of which the first session was held in 1892, and by 
the modification of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle course to meet 
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tho needs of Jewish readers, known na the Department of Jewish Studies. The hii^ 
tory of Chautauqua, written with detail hy Trof. Herbert B. Adams, will bo found 
in another part of tho present report. 

But'Chautauqua looked toward »xeneral culture, not special training;. The Martha^s 
Tineyard Summer Institute stands for the idea of the special training of touchers. 
This school started in the summer of 1878. Its originator and iirst Y)re8ident was Col. 
Homer B. Sprague, Ph. I) ,, w^ho first selected the i:vlace, interested others in tho scheme, 
put the plan into oi^eration, and got the school incori^orated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. Another school of this class is the National Summer School of Methods, 
located at Glens Falls, N. Y., which grew out of tho union of four schools, the National 
School of Methods, the school organizecl four years later at Pound Lake, N. Y., the 
Glens F.alls Training School, and the Niagara Falls School. 

To these schools, in which the idea of pedagogical training or of special courses is 
predominant, must bo added aaother class, which emphasize the idea of general train - 
ing, counting in some cases toward a college degree. Professor Agassiz began tho 
experiment at Harvard in the summer of 186Q with a geological school taught in 
part in (^Jambridge and in part in western MassachusetLs. From that time summer 
instruction in geology, designed especially to acquaint tcacht'rs with methods of 
instniction to he followed in tho held, has been continued to the present time, one 
of tho most successful of its early sessions being that of 1875, which was held at 
Cumberland Gax>. During the Kummer of 18!)() courses will he gi\'en at Harvard as 
follows: 5 in English, 2 each in Gorman and French, 1 in general American history, 
1 in education and teaching, 1 in methods of teaching geometry and algebra, 3 in 
mathematics, 3 in engineering, 1 in freehand drawing, 1 in physics, 4 iii chemistry, 
1 in hotanj^, 5 in geology, 1 in ])liysio]ogy and hygiene for teachers, 2 in physical 
training, together with courses at tho medical school and dental school. Women 
are admitted to most of these courses, and it seems probable that their ultimate 
admission to American colleges on tlie same terms as men will he brought about 
through the summer school. Tlio Harvard courses ^^aro adapted to tho needs of 
those who intend to he teacliers in the several subjects. Several of the more elemen- 
tary, however, are intended to meet tho needs of beginners, and may be taken hy 
students in lion of the correspondiug courses in tho college and the Lawrence Scien- 
tilic School, and may he counted toward a degree.^' 

As has been remarked already, some institutions, like the University of (..'hicago, 
make no distinction between ditfereut parts of the year, and i>rovide for a regular 
stimmer quarter. 

III. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

American summer schools. Review of Reviews, XIII, pp. 553-555, May, 189G. 
Burford, S. The summer schools of 1895. Tho American University Magazine, II, 
X>p. 311-313, August, 1895. 

Catholic Summer School : 

The new home of the summer school at Plattshurg. The Catholic World, LVil, 
pp. 07-84. Illustrated, 

Sheedy, Morgan M. The future of the summer school. Catholic World, LVI, 
pp. 106-173. November, 1892. 

Chautauqua: 

Adams, Herbert B. Chautauqua: A social and educational study Report of 
Commissioner of Education, 1894-95, px>. 977-1077. 

Beauchamp, W. M, Chautauqua and other Iroquois names. Science, XVIII, 
pp. 261-263. 

Boyesen, H. H. The Chautauqua movement. Cosmopolitan, XIX, p,147. June, 
1895. 

Chautauqua. Lend a Hand, VII, pp. 223-230. Octohe/, 1890. 

Chautauqua as a summer resort. Chautaiuiuan, Vll, pp. 610-612. 

The Chautauqua Circle. Nation, XLIX, pp. 290, 332, 350. 

Chautauqua Rtdigious Association. Spectator, LV, p. 1163. 

Chautauqua system. Lend a Hand, XIII, pp. 270-284. October, 1894. 

Cook, Albert 8. Chautauqua: Its aims and inlluence. The Forum, XIX, pp. 
689-706. August, 1895. 

Crooker, J. H. The Chautauqua Circle. Unitarian Review, XXXII, p. 225. 

Fitch, J. G. Chautauqua Reading Circle. Nineteenth Century, XXIV, pp. 487- 
500. 

Flood, Theotlore L. Old Chautauqua days. Chautauquan, XIII, pp. 561-599. 
Illnstrated. 

Hale, E. E. Chaiitauqtia Literary and Scientific Circle. Tho Century, IX (n. s.), 
pp. 147-150. 

Chautauqua Reading Circle. Unitarian Review, XXVIII, p. 233. 
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Ifastiugs, V. Kecreatiou and religion at Chautauqua. Sunday Magazine, XVII 
P.C22. 

Kimljall, K. F. Central olTicc of tlio C. L. S. C. Chautauquan, XI, pp. Gll-Olr). 
Illustrated. 

Noble, Frederic P. Chautauqua as a new factor in American life. New England 
Magazine (n. s.), 11, pp. 90-101. Illustrated. 

Post, D. H. Chautauqua. Harpers’ Magazine, LIX, p^). 350-360, Illustrated. 

Visit to Chautauqua, American, XIV, i)p. 281-282. 

Vincent, J. H., Chautaiupia a poi»ular university. Contemporary Review, LI, 
pp. 725-735. 

The Chautauqua movement. Boston, Chautauqua Press, 1886, with intro- 

duetion by President Lewis Miller. 

Going to Chautauqua. Chautauquan, XI, pp. 588-591. 

Wells, W. Sciontihe conference at Chautauqua. Meth. Quarterly, XXXVII, p. 57. 

Concord School of Philosophy : 

Clark, X. Concord School of Pliilosopby. The Nation, XXXI, p. 74, 164. 

(.'oncord School of Philosophy. Critic, I, p. 199. 

Concord School of Philosoph v. .Tournal of Specul.'itive Philosonby, XIV, pj). 135- 
138,251-253. 

Concord School of Pliilosojjhy. Literary World (Boston), XIV, p. 272. 

( 'oiicord School of Philosophy in 1883. Journal of Speculative PhiJo.soph y, XVII, 
pp. 213-215. 

Concord School of Philosophy in 1884. Critic, A", pp. 55, 69. 

(Joethe at Concord: llcviow of the life and genius of Goethe. Critic, V, i). 115. 
Lectures at the Concord S<*hool of Philosophy. 

Lathrop, (ieorgo Parsons. Pliilosopliy and Ap})le8. Atlantic, XLVI, pp. 652-656. 

McCosh, James. Concord School of Philosophy. Princeton Review (n.s.), IX, 
p. 49. 

Palleu, C. B. Concord ScJiool of Philosojiliv. American CatJjolic Quarterly, 
XJII, p. 555. 

Ward, J. 11. Concord School of Philosophy. International J^eview, IX, i)p. 
459-467. 

(Conventions and summer gatherings of 1895. Review of Reviews, XI, pp. 523—524. 
May, 1895. Illustrated. 

Dewey, Melvil. Summer schools. Regents Bulletin of the University of the State 
of New York, No. 29, Extension No. 8, pp. 431-514. August, 1894. 

Summer schools. Ibid,, Extension Bulletin, No. 9, pp. 1-142. A second edition, 

revised and enlarged. 

Forthcoming events. Review of lieviews, IX, p. 673. June, 1894. 

Forthcoming conventions and great gatherings of 1893, at (3hicago and elsewhere. 
Review of Reviews, A^ll, pp. 539-547. June, 1893. Illustrated. 

Harlow, W. B. Summer schools. The Academy (Syracuse), I, pp. 151-153. May, 1886. 

Al., A. M. Some notes on tho summer school. The Critic (o. s.), XI, pp. 173, 174 
( 11 . s., VIII). October 8, 1887. 

Patzer, 0. I'k The sumiiiei’ school problem, I, 'work and relations; II, as related to 
tho training of teachers. Wisconsin Journal of Education, XXI 1 1, pp. 39-41, 
G3-C6. February and March, 1893. 

Putnam, Benjaitiiu W. 'Phe Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. X'ew England 
Magazine. July, 1887. 

Shaw, Albert, Conventions and summer gatherings of 1892. Review of Reviews, 
V, pp. 111-424. May, 1892. Illustrated. 

Sbol], Anna McClure. Summer schools. Tho Bachelor of Arts, I, pp. 465-478. Sep- 
tember, 1895. 

Snmmor professional training for teachers. School Review, HI, pp. 397-102. June, 
1885. 

Summer school. The Dial (Chicago), XVIII, pp, 313-315. Juno 1, 1895. 

Summer schools. Tho Literary World, XVII, p. 168. May 15, 1886. 

Summer schools. Report of Commissioner of Education, 1879, pp. ccxvii, ccxviiL. 

Suniiuer schools for teachers. New England Journal of Education, III, p. 151. 
March 25, 1876. 

Summer schools of 1895. The School Journal, L, pp. 412-448, 514, 596-599. April 
20, May 11, June 1, 1895. 

Thwing, Charles Summer schools. Harper’s Magazine, LVl, 7 >p. 501-510. March, 

1878. Illustrated. 

Vacation schools. Report Commissioner of Education, 1877, pp. exx-exxi. 

White, E. Pk Professional training of teachers in summer schools. Proceedings 
N. E. A., 1894, pp. 100-106. 

Willoughby, W estcl W. Tho history of Biimnior schools in tho United States. Report 
Commissioner of Education, 1891-92, pp. 893-959. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ORIGINAL ESTABLiSIIMEFT OF STATE SCHOOL FUNDS. 

By liov. A. 1). Mayo, M. A., LL. D. 


Ill a former essay, in the Keport of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1893-91, w© slcetched the rise and progress of the educational ideas and jiractioes 
of the original tliirteeu American colonies from tlieir settiement to tlie formation of the 
Government of the Uniti^d States, 1790. Wo now come uxiou a period of American 
educational history eixually imxiortant — the era of conflict for the supremacy of the 
common-school idea, during the first lialf century of the ItCpuhlio, 1790-1840. 

At the beginning of the x>i'OHont century every fundamental idea of poxiular educa- 
tion now in practical ox>cration in the United States hud been formulated in a manner 
sufficiently intelligible, with a hearing sufficiently extensive, to make it the common 
property of the educational XHihlic of the country. In the New England colonies, 
from the first, tho basal idea of tho American common school, that the i>cox>lo may 
educate all children through tho ageuev of tho State and local governments for 
American citizonshix), had been adox>ted and x>ut in general operation as far as private 
circumstances and the condition of x>uhlio affairs would X)ermit. In tho contra! and 
southern colonies, owing to various x^cculiaritios in their condition, this method of 
educating tho children and youth had not been in favor. But even in the least 
favorable of those colonies wo have soon that tho same ideal was cherished. Esxie- 
cially were tho foremost statesmen of Virginia and tho famous men of the central 
colonies, like Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Richard Rush, and others of national renown, 
fully committed to this xiolicy. So jiowerful had this impulse for universal educa- 
tion become that oven before the organization of the National Government the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, by tbo unanimous vote of all States in attendance in 
1787, bad x>la<‘cd in tho ordinance for tho settlement of the Northwest Territory the 
provision for tho setting axiart of tho sixteenth section of each townshix) for xuiblic 
schools and of two entire townshixis of each new State for a university. By this 
memorable act the new Rei>ublic x>ut on record its ax^i^roval of tho American idea of 
the euxiport of education hy the State, in all its dex>artments, from the district school 
of the open country to tho State university. 

This idoa, the co^^tributiou of tho New England colonies to the new Roxmblic, fijced 
in the great ordinance of 1787 by the insistence of New England men, was demanded 
by the original settlers of the Ohio purchase and destined thenceforth, like every 
original and characteristic princix>le of our American order of society and govern- 
ment at every period of the national develoximont to ax)pcar with new vigor until it 
has become to-day the i) re vailing system of universal education in every State and 
Territory of tho Union. 

But all experience in x»ox)ular government demonstrates that while it is one thing 
to formulate a splendid ideal in the conviction of the foremost minds, and even to 
incorporate it in the constitution and statute law of Btates and in the practical 
policy of the nation, it is quite another thing to place on the ground a vigorous and 
Buocessful apxRication of the same that shall actually perform what has been prom- 
ised and realize even a moderate expectation of favorable results. More than half a 
EB 95 48 1506 
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century ago Sir Bulwer I^ytton, llion a student in tlio university, commenting on tlie 
movement for public education at that time aATakening attention in England, pointed 
out the fatal weakness of any general system of training the children of the British 
masses while the parents remained in their present state of ignorance and indifference. 
Even more essential is it in a country where all legislation is hut the record of the 
people’s will, and where every effectiA’^e statute must represeuttho absolute determi- 
nation of the majority of average voters, that the people, hy an efl'ective and perma- 
nent majority shall stand behind any successful scheme of popular education. It is 
im])ossible for the local, State, or National Govcrnm(‘nt hy any agency at its com- 
mand to do more than put on the statute hook fit laws and enforce them as far as 
jiopular opinion aa ill xjermit. 

Thus Avo shall seo that the second jicriod in the history of the American common 
school, now to bo considered, tlio first half century of tlio Republic from 1790 to 1840, 
is a pertinent commentary on tliis fnndamcutal condition of all representative gov- 
ernment. Ea’cii in the educationally most faAmred portion of the Union — New Eng- 
land — Avhere the peoiilo fur one hundred and fifty years had been accustomed to the 
earlier phases of the commou school, avo shall see Iioav sIoavIj' the ideal Avas realized 
and through what dreary years of oi)en oi>position^ l>ai tial ohstriiction, and feeble 
maladministration from unfavorable or indilforeiit public sentiment the good Avork 
dragged on, CA'cn till the great rousing AA'ord of Horace Maun, like the voice of ono 
crying in the Avildcriiess,*^ challenge<l the Ncav England jieople of all sorts and con- 
ditions to repent of their educational sliiftlessncss. 

Violent conflicts mark the progress of the common school idea in the central sec- 
tion of the Union, Up to the close of this half century none of these important 
Common AA'oalths had a public school system satisfactory to any conujet-eut ohserver. 
The thirteen Southern, oa'ch the seven iieAV South Avestern States, wauo eomiwllwl to 
Avait through yet another long generation in that destitution of free public education 
Avhioh Avas their chief disability up to the close of the civil Avar. And the history 
of the now Northwest, so favored as tlio tirst recipient of the munificent national 
donations of public lands for popular education, not only bears testimony to the 
fact that the intense and i>ersi8t<*iit int<;re8t of the people is the breath of life to 
the iioojilo's common school, but ali>o that no enduA\ ment of education, however boun- 
tiful hy State or nation, can be relied on to support an efibetivo system of universal 
education unle,ss reinforced by a astly greater sums of money persistently voted and 
wisely applied by local communities that represent tlie unconquerable determination 
of 11 large working majority of tlie citizens. 

The oiieniiig half century of the Itepublic was memorable in many Avays as a 
Xieriod of amazing groAvtli in all things affecting the material welfare of the people 
and the development of national stability and renown. In tliese fifty yeius the area 
of the Union had been extended by the purchase of Louisiana from ^4)0,000 in 1783 
to 2,000,000 square miles in 1819, live times Iho area of the original thirt€>en inliah- 
ited colonies, equal to 158 States .as large as Jilassachiisetts. Thirteen new States 
had been added to tlie national fold. Before 1830 the pojiulatiou of the country had 
tripled and in 1840 AA^as 17,00t),000. The four ncAV States of the Northwest had 
already gathcixid a populatiuu of 3,000,000, almost equal to the human outfit Avith 
which the original thirteen colonics iniiugurated the perilous exiierimenfc of tearing 
thcmselA^es away from tho most x>owerful empiro ou the globe. There seem to be 
no reliable statistics of tho property A^aluation of tho nation at the close of these 
eventful fifty years, but it must haA^c been in due projmrtion to the increasing extent, 
resources, and population of tho oountiy. 

The great forward movement in noAv methods of labor and transportation, the 
chil4 of tho ixiost marvelous ro volution in modern history, the advent of labor- 
saving machinery, which has changed all the conditions of human existence in 
civilized lands within the past sovcnty-fi\"e years more than nil the wars aud legisla- 
tion of the past five centuries, had been felt as an electric tlirill in every x>ortion of 
tbe Union. By 1840 there were 25 canals lu operation, Avith 1^600 miles of waterway, 
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and more tlian 1,000 miles of railroad. Steam navi^aiion liad already peopled tljo 
vast world of the western American lakes and rivers hy means of what the spectators 
of the first voyage of Eohert Fulton’s steamboat up the Hudson Kiver pronounced 

the wildest of all wild fowl.^^ The invention of the cotton gin had fixed the destiny 
of the Southorn States as slave territory for half a century. The growth of the 
manufacturing interest in the North bad already predicted the impending coidlict 
for the separation of the Union on the lines of the industrial protective policy. The 
second war against Great Uritain and the close of the in terminable ekimush with 
the Indian tribes had given xioaoo and stability to the whole country oast of the 
Mississippi. Yet still, with a population so largely hugging the seaboard, with the 
Atlantic States only partially occui)ied from a point some 200 miles west of the ocean, 
and with two-thirds the area of the occupied country so sparsely populated that, in 
coiu])nrison with thi^ old world, the United States wuis still a straggling line of settle- 
ments in a boundless wildi'nicss, it is easy to realize the obstacles to tlio establish- 
ment of any general system of education for the masses of young America. 

ORKilNAL KSTAliLISHMENT OF STATE SCH001. FUNDS. 

Yet, amid all the interruptions and di.scomforts of these turbulent first years of 
the Itepnblic, the dcterminiitiou of tbo jieoido to educate the coming generation for 
the great position of the now American citizenshix> was neither dead nor sleeiiing. 
Especially in all the Northern States, not only in the original seven, but in the six 
that had corno into existence since tho organization of tlie National Government, 
was this determination more jilainly manifested with every decade. It is one of the 
most notable characteristics of an Anglo-Sax(»n jieojdo, at once after the primary 
question of th(3 classes versus tho masses has been disposed of, to begin that gradual, 
Iiersistont, and irresistible march to the front for tJie security of every essential elo- 
mout of free institutions, Avhich never fails of victory in the fullness of time. 

In tho Southern States of tho Union, us wo shall see, tho x)urx)ose to inaugurate the 
coming American system of universal education was never absent from the mind 
and heart of its great statesmen ; not one of the first class having been found in active 

0] )i)OHition to the good seboolingof the white children and youth. And, desj^ite the 
jiersistent opposition to x>uhlic education from social, ecclesiastical, jiorsonal, and 

1) ()]itical quarters, each ol' those States made the effort to lay up a iierniauent fund 
for education, and all at lUd'crent times moved in the direction of the establishment 
of a gimeral system of schools. 

TIic little State of Delaware, between 179G and 1837, had gotten togctlier a school 
fund of $150,000 from bank stocks and the bonds of tho State. We have already 
put on record tho great service rendered to the whoh% country by the State of ISIary- 
land in tho continuation of a movement inaugurated hy Delaware, virtually com- 
])<dUng tlie consideration and linal settlement of tho disposition of the national 
domain in tho Northwest, whereby all the States beyond tbe Alleghanies have been 
tbo recipients of increasing millions for the schooling of tho children. This Avas a 
service not yet acknowledged by any sufheient recognition from Congress of tho 
claims of the original thirteen States which won Iho independence and laid the 
broad foundations of tho Union. 

Although Virginia did not resjiond to tho ax)i>eal of her great educational siates- 
man, Jefferson, backed by the influence of every i>ublicman of the first order in the 
Old Dominion, for a comidete system of common schools, yet in 1810 the literary fund 
was instituted which in 1812 amounted to $2,0(K),000. 

In 1811 South Carolina, and North Carolina in 1825, made tho same application of 
public funds, like Virginia, chiefly in tho direction of the ‘^free schooU^ for the 
poorer class of white children and youth, or for their schooling by the subsidizing 
of jirivate and denominational seminaries. One of tho first acts of public policy in 
Georgia was setting apart a generous quantity of lAublic lauds, chiefly in local 
ai)j;)ropriations, fot tho ealy sort of schools then in vogue — academical and collegiate 
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establishments. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas shared in 
the national bounty inaugurated at the admission of Ohio to the Union in 1803, 
although in some of these States from various causes little is now left of all received 
in this way. In 1806 Congress gave to Tennessee 100,000 acres of land for every col- 
lege, and similar appropriations for academies. The State received also one thirty- 
sixth of its remaining unoccupied territory for common schools. A largo proportion 
of this went the way of a great deal of this early appropriation of the national 
drug, the wild lands of the far West and Southwest. Tlie present school fund of 
this State was a later arrangement. Kentucky and Louisiana made large grants in 
1821 for education; one-half the net profits of the Bank of the Commonwealth in 
Kentucky was appropriated as a literary fund for common schools. Later, in 1847, 
800,000 acres of land, at that time a valuable investment, were voted by Louisiana 
for common schools. 

But it was especially in the thirteen Northern States that this i>reliminary action 
of collecting funds for the permanent support of common schools was i>ii8hed with 
a will and a watchful care that was projihetic of great things to come. 

As early as 1733 the Province of Connecticut had moved in this direction; and 
the first substantial fruit of the ordinance of 1787, which set apart a generous 
domain in northeastern Ohio almost as extensive as the home State, and known as 
the '^Connecticut Reserve,’^ was tlie dedication of the major part of the avails of 
that territory to education, making the common-school fund of (Connecticut at least 
$1,000,000 in 1795. 

In 1786 the State of New York set apart two lots in each township of its extensive 
tract of unoccupied lands for "gospel and school purposes,” aud in 1801 the net 
proceeds of half a million acres of vacant and unapproi)riated lauds were turned 
into a permanent school fund of the State, 

In 1821 New Hampshire placed a one-lialf per cent tax on all hank eapital in the 
State as a fund for the support of common schools. Iminculiately after the accession 
of Maine to the Union, in 1821, that State apjiropriated the proceeds of twenty 
townships of public land for education. 

In 1820 New Jersey laid the foundations of her present school fund in hank stock 
and the funded debt of the State. The States of Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont relied on annual or occasional appropriations from the legislature to meet 
the exigencies of public instruction. 

The State of Massachusetts, although foremost among the colonies in tlu' move- 
ment for education, and to-day not behind any State of the Union in this respect, 
has never been an earnest advocate for the establishment of a large school fund, 
and only within the past six years has imposed a State tax for education. Her com- 
mon-school fund of $3,870,548 is a comparatively late arrangement, its foundations 
having heeli laid in the appropriation of the vacant lands of the Province of Maine. 
Its income of $172,179 is about equally divided between the support of half a dozen 
normal schools, the salaries of the secretary and agents of the State hoard of educa- 
tion, and certain of the smaller towns. Of the $10,661,356 appropriated for the com- 
mon schooling of her 412,593 children, an average of $31.20 for each child in 1894-95, 
all, save perhaps a quarter of a million, was raised by direct taxation and appropri- 
ation by the people in the 353 towns and cities of the Commonwealth. Wo believe 
this notable example of the yearly consecration of vast sums to this sacred use 
will more and more become a fruitful example for all the States. 

In the year 1890-91, of the entire sum yearly appropriated for common-school edu- 
cation in the United States, hut 5.6 per cent was drawn from the income of perma. 
nent invested funds; of the remainder, 18.7 from State, 67.8 from local taxation, 
and 7.9 per cent from other sources ; Texas being the most indebted to invested land 
funds, 44.3 per cent. 

Another favorite method of raising money for educational and religions uses in 
the earlier days of the Republic was the lottery. In the light of the recent violent 
conflict which has resulted in the overturning of the gigantic lottery system of 
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Louisiana; which threatened to bring more than one American Commonwealth into 
humiliating subjection to an unscrupulous and destructive corporation, it is oignifi- 
cant that many of the original American colleges, including Harvard, Columbia, 
Williams, and numbers less celebrated, besides churches and benevolent organizations 
without number, were the favored recipients of this questionable source of revenue. 
The regents of the University of the State of New York, the original State board of 
education, projected a scheme by which one-fourth the avails of four lotteries were 
applied to academies and common schools. Union College, Now York, with others, 
received aid in this way. The original movement for the establishment of the famous 
University of Michigan had resort to the same method of raising funds. In the 
same way the original seminaries of Georgia; William and Mary College, Virginia; 
and Brown University, Rhode Island, were among the number of the elect of fortune. 
Perhaps the last of these schemes was the lottery for the establishment of a public 
library in the city of Louisville, Ky., within the memory of the present generation. 

It should be said that the moral and financial disapproval of the entire system of 
lotteries, outside the charmed circle of the grab-bag of the church fair and the 
devices of ilie ladies’ benevolent society, is a develoi>ment of the last fifty years in 
our country and that still, through half the civilized nations, this is regarded a per- 
fectly legitimate means of replenishing the depleted treasury of the most sacred 
organization and the holiest of x»bilanthro])ic and religious agencies. 

The total amount of i>nl)lic lands dedicated to education during the first century 
from the breaking out of the war of independence, 1776-1876, was 80,000,000 acres 
with 60,000,000 acres additional swamp lands; 160,(X)0,000 acres, with additional 
grants ; in all 250,000 square miles ; ten times the area of New York, equal to the entire 
area of Texas, twice the area of Grout Britain and Ireland, and the full size of 
France ; constituting 80 per cent of the $U'0,000,000 of the jwesent State funds for com- 
mon-school, university, and industrial education. Of this vast sum, until 1862, when 
the ax)prox)riation for agricultural and mechanical colleges included all the States, 
the old colonies, which ceded their original claims to the great Northwest and whose 
treasure and blood largely contributed to the gain of tbo imi)erial territory beyond 
the Mississippi, had received no gift of national lands. Since the admission of 
Oregon to the Union, in 1848, all the now States have received two sections of each 
township, the sixteenth and thirty -sixth. Several of the States beyond the Allo- 
gbanies by the careful administration of this magnificent gift of the i)eople have 
accumulated large, i)crinaneut funds for education: Illinois, $12,000,000; Missouri, 
$10,000,000; Indiana, $0,000,000; Minnesota, $6,000,000; Nebraska, $5, (X)0, 000; Iowa, 
$4,000,000. But these figures are only a tentative estimate of the present value of 
these school lands, which are constantly appreciating. Most boiuitiful of all endow- 
ments for the children is the immense landed property of the State of Texas, made 
by the Republic and retained by the State on its admission to the Union. From 
this an annual income of $3,000,000 is now derived, and by fair inaiiagoment it may 
yet be relied on to educate the children of the State. Several of the larger Western 
cities have wasted a fund that, properly administered, would btive educated their 
peolilo; even the remainder constitutes an important source of income. In the 
appendix to this essay a table will he found containing all the information acces- 
sible concerning the amounts of land and money received by the various States for 
the schooling of the children. 

Before 1841 sixteen States had received additional gifts of 600,000 acres of land 
each ; an aggregate of $3,000,000 of their school funds for special purposes. Between 
1849 and 1860 thirteen States received 62,429,000 acres of swamp lands appropriated 
to school uses. At one time from 3 to 6 per cent of the net proceeds from the sale 
of public lands were turned into the State treasuries. In 1818 one-sixth of similar 
income was given for universities, amounting to $1,000,000. Besides this, saline 
lands, public properties of large value, and, directly and indirectly, other largo sums 
have been donated by the National Government, almost exclusively to the States 
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atlmifcted since tlio provision of tlie Kepublic for schools. The ordinary estimates 
of these values give little idea of the x^r«sent amount thus aiiprojiriated of the 
^Hrcasure laid up in Heaven^’ for this sacred use too often, like other sacred dei) 08 its, 
ruthlessly broken into and despoiled. 

In 1836 the Govornnient of the United States distributed $42,000,000 as surplus 
revenue’^ among tho 26 States then existing. Of these States 16, in part or wholly, 
appropriated their jiortion to the establishment or increase of their school fund; S 
the entire sum, $10,000,000; 8 only in part; several gave nothing. 

Within tho last thirty years, beginning with 1862, the Government of the United 
States has distributoil 9,600,000 acres of public domain to all the States for the 
encouragement of agricultural and mechanical education, and, with a few excep- 
tions, this bounty has been well aj^iilied. Tho recent failure of the noble and 
statcMiuanlike Blair hill for tho distribution of $70,000,000 to all the States for tho 
ovi^rcomiiig of illiteracy, especially in the South, was much regretted by the most 
thonglitful friends of jiopular e<laeation in all sections of tho country. 

Wo have thus intitKluced this brief account of the establishment of permanent 
funds for the support of common schools at the beginning of our review of this 
X>eriod, particularly to direct attention to tbe fact that tho only pcrniancnt and reli- 
able method of support for universal education is th{‘. habit of yearly local api^ro- 
X^riation from public taxation. Even in the States most favored in this respect, tlie 
income from this source would only put on tho ground a leehlo and intermittent 
eystom of public instniction. Instead of the $150,000,000 now ax^propriated in tho 
country for tbe American common school, only $10,000,000 would bo available as tlio 
income of peririanent funds to-day — only eixual to tho sum tho 0 !ie State of lilassa- 
clinsetts now invests in tho xiuhlic education of her 412,000 children and youth. 

Wo shall certainly fail to grasp the true genius and history of tho American com- 
mon school until we realize that by no feat of legislation, by no dispensation of 
skilled supervision, by no combination of the numerous devict^s that lill the images 
of our o<lucalional journals and absorb the attention of so many “ eminent educa- 
tors’' is this Kepnblic to bo saved from tho curse of illiteracy, that working together 
for evil of all the forces of ignorance, superstition, sliiftlcssness, vulgarity, and vice 
which underlies the more superlicial ailments of the body politic. Erom the lirst 
day of the least colony to the memorial year of this mighty nationality this work of 
training the coming generations for good manhood, good womanhood, and AA^ortliy 
citizenship has gone forward or fallen behind in i>roportion to the obstinate and 
contiiiuons zeal of a reliable working majority of the x>eoplo and their willinguess 
to bo taxed beyond all other x)nrposes for this, tho one abiding interest of a demo- 
cratic State. 

Still, this early American habit of ^‘laying np against a rainy day” in the estab- 
lisliineiit of these school funds, and the persistent practice of the State governments 
in tlie same direction, fire most conclusive proofs of that original intcri^st in the 
education of tJio whole imople, the dual outcome of which is tho xircsent vast organi- 
zation wo call the American common school. A favorite device of all the o])en or 
secrejt enemies of this fundamental American in.stitution, never so essential to our 
national existence and true glory as to-day, is the ]>rettinco that our present system 
of universal education is tbe fruit of private, corx^orate, ecclesiastic, or scholastic 
zeal, and, like all similar structures, may bo rbnuged or abolisliod at tbe will of its 
creators. But tbe American eommou sebool, like tho American nationality and order 
of society, is a most characteristic creation of tho whole poox)le. lake all other 
characteristic productions of the national genius and experience, it has been a grad- 
ual growth, subject to great variations, exalted or depressed at the full or ebb tide 
of public opinion. 

And one of the most convincing proofs of this fact is tho way in which the people 
of the United Statfes, during the first thirty years after the formation of the Union, 
when they numbered less than 10,000,000 responsible white people; in thepoyerty 
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that included the Avliolo country for years after the exhausting struggl(3 for indo- 
pcndenco; during the stormy first quarter of a century, when the government and 
people were deeply agitated by the French Revolution and worried hy British aggres- 
sion, culminating in the war of 1812 ; while the emigrants to the ncwiiortion of the 
country in the West were still cultivating their fields and worshiping God with ono 
hand on the ride and one eye on the track of the treacherous savage; when the 
whole population of the Union was scattered through a territory almost as large as 
that occupied by the swarming millions of Europe, and hindered hy lahorions methods 
of transportation from social intercourse and industrial cooperation; went steadily 
to work to lay up a treasure in the strong hox of almost every State against the time 
wIkui they could do more than at present for the schooling of the children. TJicre 
is a moral sublimity, not only in the devotion of the great men of every State, hut 
in the iiersistent effort of thousands of little x>overty-strickeii communities, to jinsh 
this ono interest amid all the distractions of rival claims. It will bo well to keep in 
view, at every subsequent stoji of our reading of this ‘‘great and wondrous story, 
this original gathering of public opinion in a current steadily increasing in i)owor 
and volume, just as the majestic career of the “ Father of Waters’' may ho predicted 
hy ODO who sits ou its Avooded shores up in the wilderness of the mysterious border- 
land out of Avliich it issues, gathering breadth and depth and majesty at every mile 
of its resistless journey downward to the sea. 




CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


EDUOATIOF IN THE NOKTHWEST DURING THE FIRST 
HALF CENTURY OP THE REPUBLIC, 1790-1840. 

By Rev. A. P. M.wo, A. M., LL. D. 


Wc are now prepared to begin a more detailed examination of different portions 
of tbe Union in tbeir dealing with education during the first half century of the 
Republic. And by far the most interesting portion of the now nationality in this 
respect is the new Northwest. For here, at the earliest period, wo find illustrated 
tho facts we have already noted : (1) That only by the intense and persistent purpose 
of a whole people and its willingness to make a yearly sacrifice for tho children can 
the American common school over be placed on its feet, much less nursed up to its 
full stature, (2) AVe shall sec how, even during their earliest years, tho four North- 
western Commonwealths that had b<‘cn admitted to the Union before 1840 were 
developing certain advanced ideas and broad motlioda of dealing with the entire 
subject of universal educatiou which have become more powerful with tho passing 
years, and, at present, are felt as oik' of the most decided modifying influences in the 
school systems of all the original States, 

But we shall do great injustice to thopeojile of these settlements in tho boundless 
wilderness of the Northwest of 1790 if wo estimate their progress in the establish- 
ment of an effective system of popular education by reference to the condition of 
the same communities within tho period of the memorable era since 1860. The close 
of the civil war in 1865 left the groiij) of Northwestern States by far tbe most con- 
spicuous figure in the reconstructed Union. They hud furnished nearly 1,000,000 
soldiers, one-third the entire body of the Grand Army of the Republic. Their fore- 
most military commanders bad steadily gained the confidence of the people during 
these critical years, and the three who, in succession, held tho supremo position in 
the national Army were natives of Ohio. AA^itli the exception of two Vice-Presi- 
dents called, to the Chief Magistracy of the Republic by the jirovidence of God and 
one President afterwards elected, the Presidency of tho United States from 1860 to 
1892 has remained in tho narrow circle of the three Northwestern States first admitted 
to tho Union. It was well-nigh impossible for the elderly Eastern visitor to the city 
of Chicago in the late memorial year to iilace himself back in tho jicriod of his own 
hpyhood when the New England family was stowed away in tho old-time emigrant 
wagon and the interminable journey ^'out AVest^^ began with a religious service in 
the old church, and home and neighborhood prayers and tears mingled with tho 

great expectations^^ and aspirations of its joccupants. But if we can briefly run 
over some of the more evident obstacles to tho establishment of a satisfactory 
arrangement of the general educational training of the children during the first 
thirty years after the settlement of Ohio, in tho four States that then constituted 
the Northwest, we may bettor appreciate what was really accomplished against 
obstacles i^lmost insurmountable. 

^ 1. First must be considered the original movement of the rival ecclesiastical forces 
of the old East to capture this new *'land of promise^' and preempt, especiallj^, the 
> to 95 48* 1513 
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secondary and collegiate departments of the educational field as tlic most efficient 
agency of denominational religions propagandism. It is not just to impute to the 
leaders of this movement any save the highest motives, from their own point of 
view, in their attcmi>tto cover the new country with their churches and schools, 
which would become tlie most irai>ortant annev to tho religious establishment. 

Wo have already seen that tho nnaiiimity of theological heliof and ecclesiastical 
polity, until tho period of the Kovolution, was one of tho most favorable oloments 
in the establishment of tho common school system of tho original East {‘in States; 
since tho ‘^religions question,^’ Avhich is largely the question to what extent each 
religions body shall be able to use education as a factor in its own uiibuikling, was 
thereby entirely eliminated. AVe have also seen how tho diversity of religious sects 
in the Central and Southern ProAdnees made tho ostnhlishmont of anything like a 
satisfactory public (ulucational system impossible, until many years after tho forma- 
tion of the ITnited States Government. But the Avar for independence, like all simi- 
lar npheaA'als of society, had, for tho fir.st time, introduced into Ne\v England tho 
seeds of theological dissent and shaiq> ecclesiastical competition. At once, from all 
the older States east of the Alleghanies, tho dilTerent religions bodies and tho active 
apostles of what wuvs then called infidelity, made haste to take po.ssession of the 
promised land. The result was that before the scbool lands could be made to yield 
an income sufficient for even a meager common school, the country bad liecn occti- 
pied by private denominational and so-called collegiate seminaries, cbielly 
aA^ailablo for the families of the more prosperous sort. 

2. This enterprise Avrougbt along tho lines of the social currents that were forine<l 
in these States at tho A’cry beginning of their existence. Although the mutual com- 
panionship of hardship and peril in a iieAv country favored a certain democracy in 
public affairs, yet nowhere are tho social lines more strictly draAvii than in the orig- 
inal occupation of such a region as our noAv Northwest. Now England was by no 
means a social democracy at the close of the war of the Revolution; and there were 
families and families among the emigrants from Massachusetts and (Connecticut in 
the little society that was rej^resented at tho first ^n>all'^ in Marietta, Ohio, where 
fifteen ladies, ‘^as conspicuous for politeness as elsewhere,^’ appeared as the original 
^Oipper ten” of tho Buckeye State. 

But after the first spirt of emigration, largely from tho soldier class of the East, 
the majority of tho emigrants for an entire generation were from tbe Southern and 
Central States, where social discrimination was even more strongly marked. The 
bulk of the population of tho Northwest, for tho first twcuty-fivo years, Avas strung 
along the 450 miles of tho northern shore of the Ohio River. Of tlie 47 momhers of 
the couA’'entiou that framed the constitution of Ohio, IG were from Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Kentucky, 9 from Now York and New Jersey, and only 8 from New 
England. There was less enthusiasm for the now Western life in the New England 
than in tho Southern and Central States. Botli Massachusetts aud New York had 
largo tracts of land on sale, and were in no haste to build up rival Commonwealths 
beyond tho mountains. Until a generation later, when tho groAving tide of N(^w 
England emigration was propelled through the iioav Erie Canal and tlio Lakes to tho 
Northern section, the new AVost Avas largely a new South, Pennsylvania, and Now 
Jersey. The people who came from this portion of the Union were unaccustomed to 
the common school and naturally fell into tho homo vrays of educating the children 
according to tho methods in vogue from the beginuiiig in their Own colonies. 

. 3. The extreme poverty of the people, for all purposes save the actual supply of 
vtho necessaries of life, Avas a powerful obstacle to the early establishment of public 
schools. Tho New England contingent, respectable and progressive in ideas as it 
might bo, wa.s largely composed of families, loft at the close of tho Avar in absolute 
necessity of some ‘Spaying"' occujiation, with no resources save the indefinite land 
bounties and ^^certificates of indebtedness^^ issued by a Government repreSfenting an 
impecunious new Republic; a 20- shilling certificate not being equal to 5 shillings 
of available currency for actual use. Their one hope was to realize from this almost 
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hopeless source of support a new homo in the far West. And, while the fruitful 
lands and gonial climate of their new abode Avere an assurance against starvation, 
the history of tho settleraeni-of any American State, previous to the lust fifty years, 
is a record, of hardship, poverty, sacrifice, trial, fearful sickness and death, only 
paralleled hy tho waste of war. Amid these trials it is not strange that, outside a 
few village settlements, it was next to impossible to supjiort the common school 
for all. 

4. Even the possession of a generous endowment of school lands at first was little 
more than a prophecy of hopis for an indefinite future. These x>uhUc school lauds 
Avere at first leased at low rates, especially in Ohio, were slowly taken up, and from 
lack of exiiericuce in such operations, often sacrificed. In time the generous provi- 
sion of tAvo toNvnshiiis for the sui)i>ort of a university avus lost, except the saving of 
the meager iucoine of a few thousand dollars a year; and the greatest of tho W ostcrii 
CommouAvealths was compelled to Avait another half century before its final ^tato 
uniA^ersity could bo established. Col. Rufus Putnam, of Marietta, Ohio, informs 
Dr. Maufisseh Cutler, of Massacliusetts, at an early jicriod of tho scttlomcnt, that 
tho entire resources of the common-school lauds were but $3,000, and Dr. Cutler, as 
agent for tho Ohio company, sends on a few hundred dollars to pay the first miuiB- 
ter and teacher of tho new colony. Ohio has never reajied any advantage ifoni her 
educational fund of school lands comx>arablo with the remaining four States of tho 
original group of the Northwest. 

5. Until tho close of the second Avar with Groat Britain, in 1815, these States Avere 
terribly Avorried by the peril from hostile Indians. This Avas only overcome by tho 
decisive victory at the battle of the Thames, au<l tho destruction of British iufiuenco 
through tho entire region. I'rcvioiis to the i>urchase of Louisiana there Avas the 
constant danger, einpliasiaed by Wasliingtou and felt by all welbinformed public 
men, of a revolt of the entire Western section, and the establishment of a rival gov- 
ernment to the United States, One of tho urgent reasons for tho sale of the great 
track of land to the Ohio company, rei)eatedly enforced on public attention, Avas the 
advantage of sending to tho banks of the Ohio a colony of cx-Re volutionary soldiers, 
under their honored coiniuauders, of uudouhled patriotism, knowing no other coun- 
try than that for Avhich they had given their i>ast eight years of service to presox'vo 
and defend as a heritage. There can ho little doubt that Virginia and the South 
Avere reconciled to tho i)rohihition of slaA^ery in these fiA'o now States, by tho hope of 
X^rotection for their settlements on their exposed north western border, as w^ell as by 
the expectation of trade through tho x»roposed channels of interior commerce sug- 
gested hy Washington. This chronic slate of border contlict was followed by tho 
breaking out of the war of 1812, iu Avhich the entire territory of Michigan and the 
Avholo northern frontier, Avero for a time in the possession of the common enemy. 
Notably, tho first tweiity-fivo years of the Northwest was a period of wars and 
rumors of Avars/^ in all ages unfavorable to Ibo organization of any save the few 
superior schools AiLich arc always established where a body of educated and well-to- 
do pc'oplc is found. 

6. The difficulty of this x>ositiou iu a country like the Northwt‘st can only he par- 
tially understood, oven by coiuparisou with such a country as Now England 
remained until a (xuartcr of a century ago. Instead of the tolerable roads of a 
country founded and doveloi>ed under tho advantages of a compact towushix> gov- 
ernment, tlioso now settlers on tho bottom lauds of the Ohio and its tributaries 
found thomsolvos, during six months of the year, dAvelliiig iu a Aveiteriug conti- 
nent ol mud, and were always staggering through a wilderness, wfith none of the 
modern ax^pliauces for xiorsonal movement or the transi>ortation of crops. J^r. Man- 
asseh Cutler, iu 1788, sxjent thirty days in his “new sulky and on horseback in 
his first journey from Ixmwich, Mass., to tho new seltlement of Marietta, on the 
Ohio, It was thirty-five years from this settlement before tho construction of the 
Erie Canal in New York, and forty years before the Great Lakes and the Ohio River 
were connected hy a now water highway. First, the track of the buffalo; then the 
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Indian trail; next tlio river ‘‘battoux^’ and the wilderness yiack horse; and, after 
many days/^ in 1818, tlie steamboat of the old time on the river represented the 
first great effort of the wild West ” to get out of the woods and in hand shake 
with the civilization away down East, beyond the formidable barrier of the 
Alleghany Mountains. The traveler who sees the difficulties at the present time in 
the Southern States, which still live so largolj^ under the conditions of a border land, 
in getting children to and from the scattered country schools, can partially realize 
this special hindrance to the early establishment of efficient instruction in the new 
Northwest. 

7. Another formidable ohsiacle to the adojition of the New England common 
school system in these States hordcjring the Ohio was t^o constant i)eril that these 
Commonwealths would eventually become slave States, like their neighbors Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. The broad views of the Congress of the Confederation that 
framed the groat ordinance of 1787 soon gave place to the ambition of the extreme 
leaders of the slave-holding class to capture this new domain as an annex to the 
original South in its industrial, social, and political estate^. At once, spite of the 
prohibition in the ordinance and its implied authority for all time, a persistent 
effort was made to force across the river the peculiar institution.^^ For more 
than 500 miles south of the Ohio, a slave State faced the wilderness that was to be 
changed to the new Northwest. A majority of the peoi>le emigrating lo this coun- 
try for tho first thirty years were from the slave States or communities in sym- 
pathy with them. The original law, which is ideutilied with the name of Jefferson, 
robbed of its baU-way prohibition against tho institutimi, was tho only general 
statute of the Nortlivvest Territory until the ordinance of 1787, by the iiisistouce of 
the Ohio Company represented by T)r. Cutler, jirohibitod slavery through the entire 
extent of the Territory. But the original Virginia idea of State sovereignty was 
8ui>po8ed to override this territorial statute and the new constitution of ()hio, in 
1802, was made anti slavery by the casting vott* of one member of tho convoution. 
Governor William Henry Harrison was president of a convention called to urge the 
introduedion of slavery into Indiana, and Jefferson, then President of tlie United 
States, was quoted in its favor. Indeed, for several ycairs Indiana and Illinois were 
slave Territories, and only after a conilict that until recent years has never boon 
understood by the student of American history, were both these great States 
secured at last for freedom ; Illinois largely by tho intrepid and far-seeing states- 
manship of its Virginia-born governor, CoAvles. Tliis original coutlict liotweeii the 
old and iieAV civilization of the Republic on the banks of the Ohio was long and 
intense and greatly hindered tho people from giving earlier attention to education. 
It was not till 1824 that this intornocino war for the jiossession of the new North- 
west was finally closed by the decision of the jicoplo that Illinois should be a free 
State. This contention left behind a trail of injustice in the form of a system of 
odious and oppressive black laAvs’’ that remained on the statute books of Ohio 
until 1837. And even tho ^^romaiiidor of Avrath” Avas revealed during tho entire 
progress of the civil war. 

8. EA^en at this period, 1820-1830, forty years from tho original settlement, there 
were hut 800,000 people in the entire Northwest, of Avhich more than half wore ill 
Sonthern Ohio.' Indiana had but 200,000; Illinois, 55,000; Michigan, 10,000, and 
Wisconsin was still a wilderness. In 1802, there were hut 45,000 people in the entire 
territory of Ohio. In 1815, Cleveland, Ohio, was a small village; Cincinnati a town 
of 3,000 people. Columbus, tho new capital, was being cut out of the woods in 1816. 

That a people, not so numerous as the population of the three leading cities of 
these States in 1890, di8i)er8ed through a realm so vast and inaccessible, should 
linger in putting on the ground its final system of public education is not remark- 
able to the student of American history, who is well informed of the prodigious 
obstacles which the march of Empire^’ surmounted in its progress toAvard this 
magnificent realm, to-day one of the most favored portions of God^s heritage in any 
land. 
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With those preliminary considerations in mind, ifc may be well to introduce our 
review of the gradual development of the common school in the Northwest by a 
consideration of the relative historical position of these 17 Western States to the 
Union. And no view of this wonderful section of the Republic can ho seen in true 
historical perspective unless the observer stands on the original natural outlook of 
Ohio. 

OHIO 

The historian, George Bancroft, has said: Nature made Ohio the highway of 
ideas.” The present accomplished United States Commissioner of Edncaiion, Dr. 
William T. Harris, has elaborated this forcible statement in its educational applica- 
tion by the following suggestive and illuminating sentences: ^^It seems that when- 
ever a body of educational reformers with similar ideals became moved with a strong 
impulse to put their principles into practice, they chose Ohio as the scene for tlicir 
experiment. Here were found intelligent people from the East, without the con- 
ventional limitations of the older communities which they had left, and at the same 
time with a warm api)reciation of education. In this way Ohio has led the nation 
in several imi>ortaut educational movements, which, springing up on her fresh soil 
from her peculiar conditions, have spread to other places where similar coinlitions 
prevail. Especially in the West and Northwest is her influence traced. She was 
the first State formed out of the great Northwest Territory, and many of her prob- 
lems had to be solved outright, without precedents from older States. Their solu- 
tion was accepted by her younger sisters as they entered the family of States, and, 
in time, many of them have reacted upon the older East.” 

According to her latest historian, ^'prior to the ordiunuce of 1787 there is no trace 
of a magisterial or civil ofliccr, French, English, or American, only squatter sover- 
eignty;” and until 1790 no established road, in what is now the State of Ohio, the 
most eminent represontatiAm of the new American Northwest. In one century Ohio 
has become the fourth State in population in the Union, having risen from 42,000 
in 1803 to 3,072,316 in 1890. In area Ohio is one of the lesser of the northwestern 
group, containing 41,000 square miles and 26,700,000 acres, with an extent of some 
200 miles in each direction. AVith the exception of a ragged region in the southeast 
and a beautiful ‘^rolling country” in the southwest, its surface is a sharp contrast 
to the old picturesiiue East, no hill reaching au altitude of 1,500 feet. In equable 
fertility of soil and general mildness of climato it surpasses all its older sisters in 
similar latitudes, while its mineral resources, still revealed by new discoveries, would 
set up an old-time emjiire. 

In proi>erty valuation Ohio is excelled by only three of the States — New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts — having piled up the enormous sum of $1,778,138,457 
in less than a century. The governor declared, in 1890, that in percentage of school 
attendance Ohio led the Union. Of its eminence during the past thirty years in the 
military and civic history of the nation, it is hardly necessary to speak. Though 
now surpassed in population by Illinois, with more than one metropolitan city in the 
Northwest greater than Cincinnati, and in si)ecial ways out8tri])pcd by several of 
her latcr-come sisters in the majestic galaxy of the seventeen Commonwealths of the 
Northwest between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains, Ohio is still the most 
consinouous and characteristic representative of this portion of the country. For 
the new Northwest is now foremost in population and political power, and evidently 
destined to remain the great controlling section, holding all outlying realms in 
orderly and harmonious relations in the august union of States. 

What happened before 1787, during the two hundred and fifty years from the origi- 
nal discovery of the Mississippi River by De Soto in 1541, is not in the line of this 
essay. The leading European powers two centuries ago fell into the habit of ceding 
away the American continent **from sea to sea,” to little squads of their emigrating 
subjects. During the half century before the war of the Revolution, the wilderness 
of the Northwest was little save a ^'^dark and bloody ground;” Indians, Frenchmen, 
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Euglislimon, pioneer Americans figliting there together in a succession of wars, in 
which the uttermost barbarism of unregenerate human nature had full swing, with 
a good deal of the elements of a vigorous manhood of the future. Happily for all^ 
the earliest attention of tho Congress of the now Bepublic was given to compromis- 
ing the rival claims of Now England, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. All 
were at last buried in one of tho most important political events of tho country, the 
cession of the avIioIo Northwest hy those States, from tho Allcghanies to the Missis- 
sippi, to the nation, and tlie speedy organization of this vast region under a Territo- 
rial government, simply a reservoir of now States, 

Then and there wore laid, f t tho first time in tho history of tho world, the origi- 
nal foundations of a groui) of Commonwealths which, with no previous experience of 
Old World governments or social arrangements, could begin tho grand exjicriment 
of constitutional democracy and carry it on to a logical result. Tho fonndatiou 
stones of this majestic tcmide of the new civilization were: First, free labor; sec- 
ond, freedom of religion ; third, freedom of education, secured hy tho grmitost national 
gift ever made to the pooxdo through tho donation of a vast domain of land for a 
perx>etual common school fund, with geuorous allotments for the higher iustrnction ; 
fourth, iiolitieal freedom, assured by tho thre^o fountain heads of life — labor, religion, 
and education. This great enactment, tho ordinance of 1787, tlnng open Ohio, ^‘tho 
glorious gateway of tho West,’’ to tho first general movement of x^uxuilations on tho 
northern latitudes toward tho setting sun. From that day has proceeded, lik(3 an 
unfolding drama, tho most wonderful story of human j^rogress in tho annals of time — 
tho growth of tho Northwestern tlnited states between tbe western slope of the 
Alleghanies and tho summits of the Kocky Mountains. 

The original tive States covered hy the ordinance of 1787 now contain 250,000 
square miles and a population of 1.3,500,000, more than four times the number of the 
whole country in 1787. Within tho past forty years has come marching in the splen- 
did })vocession of tho new States beyond tho Mississipxii. This section of the Rex>ub- 
lio now inediidos seventeen Commonwealths, with Missouri and W est Virginia. Tho 
Northwest now has aii area of 1,230,000 square miles and a x>opulation of 23,553,000, 
excelling the New England and Middle States hy 5,000,000, with a cax^acity for tho 
doveloximont of material resources and dense oceuxiation impossible to estimate. Its 
thirty-four United States Senators give it tho foremost plaoo among the four groux>s 
of States. It is au empire of young x>oople, every American and European State 
having sent of its most vigorous, able, and xu’ogressive youth to swell the tide of its 
marvelous iirosxierity. 

Since tho Mayjiouwr struck Plymouth Rock it has boon tho habit of New England 
to be ^^up in the morning early and take a first hand iii whatever good thing was 
going on the American Continent. Having fought a hundred years, and once sent 
one-sixth of her population up to the Adirondack country of Now York to x>i©vent 
France from isolating her from the then unkuoAvu country, th«3 great West, and hav- 
ing captured the army of Ilurgoync, who repeated tho experiment of ^Heaving the 
Yankee out in tho cold,'^ New England was <^ou haiid,^' foremost in tho organization 
and sottleinont of tho now Northwest Territory, tho future homo of her suxierflu- 
ous hoys and girls. Whether Nathan Dane or Manassoh Cutler deserves tho honor 
of engineering the ordinance of 1787 through Congress matters little. But tho ordi- 
nance was largely made up from the laws of Massachusetts, and represented tho 
New England ideal of Rex^ublican institutions, which, after a ooiitury of debate, 
closed by the civil war, was finally incorx>orated in the amended Constitution of the 
United States. 

It was in keeping that this beginning should bo followed by the establishment of 
the Ohio Company hy New England men, to make the first iiermanent settlement in 
what we now call the Northwest. In 1788, after the wearisome business of getting 
the enterprise in motion, Rufus Putnam and a little group hardly larger than the 
Puritans of Plymouth two hundred and seventy years before, reached the head- 
waters of the Ohio River, built a fleet of boats, one named the Mayfiowm^ sailed 
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down to tlie month of tho Mnskingnni, and then, in honor of Queen Marie Antoinette 
of France, named tho first town in Ohio, Marietta, celebrated the first Fourth of July 
in the Northwest, and, true to the habits of old Connecticut, hold a mighty feast 
where a '^pike weighing a hundred pounds'^ was devoured at a barbecue, lasting 
*^all night till broad daylight.” Washington declared that this colony was the best 
body of emigrants the world over saw, made up of the foremost peoi)lo of New 
England, furnishing a good supply of the first civil and other dignitaries of the new 
territory. Marietta still remains one of tho best towns beyond tbe Alleghauics — an 
educational center of no mean reputation. 

The slave-holding pox)ulation of Virginia and Kentucky at once took tbe alarm at 
this apparition of free society acro.ss the river, for already the French had intro- 
duced negro slavery in their vagrant ocenpation of the wilderness, and for a gener- 
ation tho question of tho ultimate freedom of tho Northwest was in debate. Tliey 
gave the now territory tho nanio ^^tho Yankee State.” Hut if Yankee means New 
England, tlie name was not well ap 2 )lied to Ohio, for while New England did first 
put down her foot, hroad and strong, on the shore of ^‘ tho beautiful river,” and 
afb'rwards, broader and stronger in the Connecticut Reserve on the lake, and gener- 
ally had her part in all the immigration from tho old East, still Ohio followed the 
load of New^ York, and, from its earliest days, was .a cosmopolitan Commonwealth. 

Next came John Clove Symms, with his colony of New Jersey men, which, after a 
few ycars^ ])addling about at tbe mouths of tlie two Miami rivers, established Cin- 
cinnati, the first settlement in the Northwest to achieve metropolitan honors, still 
one of tho most interesting and cultivated of tho great cities of tho Union, naming 
tho county Hamilton, as Marietta wa.s located in Washington. Next came tho unlbr- 
tunato venture of a 8p(?eulat ing syndic, ato of New^ York sharpers that landed a 
colony of homesick Frenclimen on the Ohio River at Gallipolis, which, after unutter- 
able hardships, fiided out, making no mark on the new territory. Now came Virginia, 
having secured a valuable grant in the Boutlieast corner of tbe now^ country as a 
military reservation, in a settlement which was like the prow of the Old Dominion 
ship thrust into tho vitals of the new Northwest. Later, a colony of auti 8 lav(!T 3 »- 
Kentuckians established themselves at Chillicothe. Then came on in succession 
tho Scotch-Irisli and Cfermans from Pennsylvania, in the center, the Connecticut and 
other Northeastern crowds occupying tho north, which, from tho difficulty of access, 
developed with a slower growth than tho valley below. 

From that day on these diflereut (dements of Amtudcaii poimlation have divided 
tbe old Northwest into seetions, often as exclusive as the original Eastern, Middle, 
and Southern States. As Life as 38r>4, going to live in Cleveland, Ohio, we found 
tho State virtually divided into three distinct j)ortionH— the New England element 
in tho northeast, tho Pennsylvania and Middle States in the center, and a cosmo- 
politan civilization, with a large influx of Southern blood and the inflow of the new 
German and Pritish iraraigr.ation, in the South. Ton years later, at Cincinnati, we 
found in this the most cosmopolitan of American cities, a tliird of its cjitire popu- 
lation pf German origin, large numbers from the Middle and Southern States, and 
more i)eoplo of French than of New England birth. Thev Northwest assumed, with- 
out question, what New York and the old middle region had been two hundred yews 
in tfjaohing — that young America was to ho fashioned by ^‘mixing tbe babies up’’ 
from all regions of the civilized with a sprinkling of the uncivilized world. The 
question of native Americanism,” in tho i^olitical slang” of thirty years ago, 
never disturbed tbe slumbers of tho Northwest. 

From the little select colony of 1.32 men, besides women and children,” who began 
the fight with the awful ^^all out-doors” of tlie Northwest wilderness at Marietta; 
from tho raw beginning of Cincinnati in 1788, when Grandfather William Henry 
Harrison testified that ^^he saw more drunken men in forty-eight hours than in all 
his life,” with not over 5,000 in the whole territory north of the Ohio River in 179^ 
to the foundation of Cleveland, on the lake, with two Connecticut families and ^^one 
French house” in 1796; fifteen years after *Hhe ordinance” only 40,000, at the 
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admiaslon of tbe State to tlie Union in 1803 — for a long generation, to the memor- 
able year when the first steamboat burst like an apparition upon the thunderstruck 
inhabitants of the Ohio River, from Pittsburg to Cincinnati, in 1811, and its fellow 
on the lakes in 1818, the new State of Ohio was cshiefly engaged in getting out of 
the woods” and learning to stand on its young republiran legs. There were 230,000 
people in 1810, for, spite of the terrible journey from the far-away East to the 
interminable ‘^far AVest,” young America insisted on pushing toward the setting sun. 

The most remarkable feature in the growth of Ohio and all the States of the 
Northwest group, save Kansas, which was born in the later revolution, was their 
quiet, uneventful, irresistible push to the front, only stopping to elbow out of the 
way some obstacles from the outside. The first htisinoss was to take the Indian in 
hand. He was eifectnally disposed of by ‘‘mad Anthony Wayne,” first by adminis- 
tering a terrible thrashing, then conciliating the defeated savage, so that he actually 
remained a “good Indian” for twentj^-five years. The second crisis came in the 
war of 1812-1814 with Groat Britain, when it seemed that for the last time the fond 
delusion possessed the English tliat, through the Canadas, the Northwest might bo 
reclaimed. That business was settled ofToctually by CJommodore Perry on Lake 
Erie, and on land by the man that wore Grandfather Harrison’s hat, at Tippecanoe 
and the battle of the Thames. 

But that AVestern pioneer life, uiieveuiful and, as Mr. Matthew Arnold would put 
it, “uninteresting,” was of the sort that tried the souls and slaughtered tlio bodies 
of men and women, leaving the “fittest who survived” the hone and sinew of the 
new Republic. There is no 2 >ioneer life like it to-day, for nowadays an entire 
colony floats into N(;w A’^ork Harbor from tlie ends of the eartli on a “palatial” 
steamer, boards another jialace on wheels and in a week is established in its new 
home on the farther slope of the “Rockies,” with American civilization like a roar- 
ing ocean tide on its heels. AVe can remember when Cincinnati and New Orleans 
were the two cities beyond the Alleghanies toward whicli the ambitious young men 
of tbe East set tbeir faces. 

It was the peculiar privilege of Ohio, first of the States formed under the new dis- 
pensation, that it was never cursed by a great, crude, precocious metropolis. The 
city of Cincinnati grew slowly, and still, iu its corporate limits, has less than 5(X),(X)0 
people. Cleveland, thirty years ago, was a big village of 30,000, and to-day has but 
a quarter of :x million. In all the State there are not a dozen towns containing 
25,000 each. There Avas a great deal more time in ten years (»f the moderate life of 
an Ohio farmer a generation ago than in half a lifetime of his “enterprising” 
descendant, tearing along the hot pavement of the Chicago of to-day. It remains 
the marvel of the Avorld how Ohio, then iu swift succession Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, AViscousin, then on and on, ever faster, as the years sped along, the big sister- 
hood beyond the Mississippi came ui), “groAving while men slept,” to the fateful 
hour when the old South confronted the new civilization of the Northwest, deter- 
mined to rule this new America or he forever quit of its Northern side. In 1860 
Ohio was foremost of the dozen States tlien included in the Northwest. Abraham 
Lincoln wrote to her governor at tlie beginning of the Avar, “Ohio must lead.” 

We all know how Ohio came upon the field, with her bodyguard of ten new 
States; first split Virginia in tAvo, jdacing a new free State as big as South Carolina 
between bersolf and the fury of the seceding Old Dominion; then in four short 
years sent 320,000 soldiers to the front, more than one-tenth of the entire Union 
Army; while the Northwest gave to the country in its great emergency a group of 
military and civic leaders that, in the final judgment of the republic, will seem not 
inferior to the colonial fathers who made the Union. 

But more instructive than dilating on this wonderful advent of the Northwest 
before the world in 1860 will it be to seek after the causes of this marvelous devel- 
opment, that in a brief half century built up tbe new America in tbe wilderness 
which, in the nation’s hour of peril, came to the rescue of the republic on whose 
Bnocess depended the hopes of mankind. 
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First of all, we note the supreme fact that here in the Northwest, for the first time 
in history, human society was established on Democratic-Republican foundations, 
by a people whose ancestors, for two hundred years, in the thirteen colonies had 
been outgrowing old European habits of thinking and living, and had, at last, set 
up on a new continent a government made for man. Doubtless it was and still 
remains an advantage, in some important ways, to have been born and reared in tbe 
old eastern section of the nation, with its splendid history of two centuries, in which 
is written the inspiring record of the progress of humanity from the government of 
the masses by the classes to a government ^'of the poox>le, for the jicnple, by ihe 
people.^^ But it is almost impossible for tbe average citizen, even of the new East 
of to-day, to understand what a burden was lifted from the life of the emigrant 
who, at any time before 1860, turned bis back on tbe Atlantic coast and sot bis face 
toward the sotting sun. Even in New England and the old Middle States all things 
that made for human progress in freedom of thought and natural ways of life went 
slow, badgered and Hanked at every step by conventionalities from across the 
water, coming down from the beginning of tbe colonial life. But out on the i)laiu8 
of the great West” all this was in the past. Here was a society that hegan where 
the foremost of the Old World left off, all ready to go on and rcalizt^ a loffy ideal, 
with no obstacle save the inevitable resistance of i)hy8ical nature and human nature 
to any radical change. It was not strange that under such an inspiration, envi- 
roned with such an opiKirtunity, human nature renewed itself, ‘^Old things passed 
away, and all things became insw.” 

2. Consider a moment what this new order of society involved, h’irst, free labor. 
Here was no slave,* every man bis own master; the young man able to 2 >ut forth his 
uttermost energies to become the bes^ for which he was made. Second, free<lom of 
religion. The new churcdi in the wihlerness was coni 2 >elled to dro2) a good deal of 
the old tyranny of sect and creed. Wliile there was a terrible tem 2 >tation on tbo’ 
one hand to fanaticism, and on the other to a wild breaking loose from all authority, 
yet it was well that tbe old ecclesia.stici8ms, stiff and stained with the grime and 
blood of e-enturios of European conflict, should he summoned to a great washing 
day out on the frontier of Christendom. Third, a recast of social affairs in an order 
of society where capacity and fulelity in facing the tremendous 2)eril8 of the new life 
should become the test of social merit. Here was a community where hopeless X’os*- 
erty as it festered in the basement story of the Old World order should bo imx^ossi- 
ble. Hero the necessities of good neighborhood, the peril of common dangers, the 
in8j)iratiou of common success, held good peoifle together. Every worthy family 
going West foinid a generous domain, the gift of a great nation that had been sot 
up to i)rotect the rights of man. 

8. The original settlers of Ohio were by all odds tbe best class of immigrants that 
ever occuiiied a now' country. I’he same was true in a great measure of all the 
original five States of the Northwest, but none was so favored as Ohio. Almost 
every good family in the old thirteen colonies had its representative, often its supe- 
rior young jieople, out West. From New England and Now York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and New Jersey, Virginia and the old South, and new Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, the flower of the new gonoratioii thronged this new world. An important 
element was the class that left the South, like the Kentucky settlers of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and the North Carolina Quakers of Indiana, driven out by the hatred of 
slavery. Many of these people liberated their slaves in the Northwest, sometimes 
not to tbe immediate advantage of the iioor negro, who has had his battle to fight 
in the West as in the South. Every little county town for half a century was a 
university for the training of this crowd of able and ambitious youth. We are not 
surprised that the secretary of Lafayette, even in 1825, visiting the West, declared 
^'Ohlo the eighth wonder of the world,” and it is certain that Abraham Lincoln 
knew what he was talking about in 1861 when he said, ‘^Ohio must lead.” 

4. The development of the free common school in all its departments, where it for 
the first time was enabled to *'have free course, run, and ho glorified,” was a mighty 
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uplift} ill tlio training of tlio now West for tlie critical years of 1860-1865. It is 
amazing liow slowly tliis tho most cliaracteristic Aiuericxui institution grew up in 
til© old Eastern land. In 1835 tho common-school system of Now England was littlo 
hotter than in some of tho Son thorn States to-day. Horace Mann, worn out hy his 
good fight for free education and free politics in Massachusetts, gave tho closing 
days of his splendid life to his grand oducutional work at Antioch College, Ohio. 
To-day the great cities of the Northwest axe all distinguished for their munificent 
X>roTisioii for the free schooling of the cbildron, and the magnificent educational 
policy of their States is tho wonder of tho world. 

Free cdueatiozi for all was niaa 3 possible for the jicw America in the West by tho 
most muniiicent gift ev’cr offered to a peo^ilo iu the allotment of public lands for 
the common schooling of all. At the beginning of tho century Now England, after 
almost two hundred years, had only goitou 011 the groiuul the beginnings of the 
American common school. Tho Middle States were behind, and tho old South Lad 
not looked at universal education as a possibility. President Hayes has said that 
^‘this first opizortunity, offered to tho now State of Ohio, had more to do with tho 
croi) of distiiiguisliod jzeople half a century later than any other caus(3.’' 

5. Daniel Webster said that tbe bringing in of the correct business habits of Now 
England, with its system of securing the title of lauds, would forever deserve tho 
gratitude of tlie West. The entire circle, of home virtues, careful economies, and 
moderate habits of living wliicli had been wrought out in tho old colonics were a 
izriccless hcritag(i to the makers of this new cjupiro beyond the mountains which 
uutil tho war of the Ihivolutioii liatl hounded American civilization. 

C. These op 2 >ertuuitics, with the old East behind and a new West always beckon- 
ing ahead, greatly stimulated these ])<3ople in a remarkable development of the 
executive faculty iu every department of life. A distinguished statesman of Ohio, 
who read law at Harvard in his youth, says : I was always struck by the amount of 
sui)prossed ability in 1 he New England life of fifty years ago. 1 was sure that this man, 
who now managed a little farm, a little store, a narrow izrofi^s.siori, tmuld manage a 
bigger aiTaugcm(3iit under more favorable circumstances.’^ The first impression 
made ui»ou us by life in Ohio in 1851 was the groat number of young men concerned 
in imimrtant alfairs. The second impression wa.s that below the noise and confusion 
of these immature workers was a conservative body of quiet, able, thoughtful peo- 
ple, who wielded an influence even greater than iu the older x>art of the country. 
Ohio has always been a conservative State, xiud from tho one million of her izt'oplo 
who have gone farther West has come a great numlx^r of able, wise, influential 
leaders of tho recent States; made up of sometimes crude materials from abroad; 
subjected to periodical tcmxiest.s of ^zolitical, social, and religious excitement. 

Out of these and similar opportunities was built up tho Northwest of 1800, com- 
pacted from varied elements into that prodigiou.s executive izower theu the supreme 
need of the Rcj^ublic. On going to CinciimaU in 1862, where we lived till 1872, w© 
realized at once the downright decisive tyirn of this AVosterii life. Tho man for the 
Union was all for the Union. Ilis opponent was no sliirk, but stood up and jzro- 
claimcd. his unbelief. The West, through the.so awful four years, with one hand 
held down a great body of disloyal people, chiefly of Southern origin, while she 
sent forth the armies and the great leaders under whoso masterly generalship the 
Confederacy wiws not only defeated hut destroyed. It was in the order of Providence 
that at this critical period of the nation's life tho civilization of the now Northwest 
was developed just to that point of intelligent and decisive executive ability whereby 
it not only saved the Union, but easily and naturally became the controlling power 
in the public affairs of the nation which it remains to-day. 

But since that already far-off day a new Northwest has come nj) that challenges 
every section in the honorable strife for leadership in tho higher realms of the 
national life- The World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago in the summer of 
1863 revealed to all nations what wo already know of tho new America beyond the 
mountains. What will be the iiiflueno© of this great ©vent on this group of 
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CommonwealtliS can liarilly be cjuestioned. WitU tlie deluge of people flowing in 
from all the world} with the marvelous appliances of prosperous industry and 
boundless opportunities for the acquirement of wealth; with the prodigious efforts 
for universal education and the corresponding growth in general intelligence and 
refinement through tho mingling of races that brings to ev<‘ry community the best 
experience of mankind; with such noble ambitions as now insiiiro tho foremost 
young people of this now land, what may not come to pass during ^Hhe years of the 
right hand of tho Most lligh^^ that aro before tho now ^"orthwe8t. 

It must ho couceded that the original suggestion for tho dodieatioii of a section of 
each township of laud in tho new Northwest in behalf of uni\ ersul education came 
from New England. It was only a natural conclusion that a i)eoplo who for iiioro 
than a century had siipi>ortcd tho only common -school system in the Now AVorld by a 
persistent annual putting their hands to tho jiockethook, with no help from periiia- 
ncut invested funds, should hail the first opportunity in Christendom to dodieato a 
splendid domain to tho children. They Avero looking fondly to tho ^^far West'^ as 
a homo for the thronging millions of tho coming generations, and anticijiatod Unit 
the burdens of settling a now country Avoiild render such a heritage of inestimable 
value. 

This idea found expression in two earlj’’ plans for the organization of this laud of 
X»roini8e; that of Timothy Pickering and Col. Ilufus Putnam. But it was reserved 
for one man, whoso eminent ability and worth and great services, at a critical xioinfc 
of action by tho Congress of tho Confederation in 17$7, giiA^o tlie new Kopublic tho 
Northwest that sav'od it in 18fiO~18G5, to Avear the crown of honor for this i>reeniinent 
act of Christian statosmanshli). 

]>r. iManas.seh Cutler insisted on tho introdnetion of Iho mcinorablc clause of the 
ordinance of 1787 : Keligioii, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and tho liappiness of mankind, schools and tho means of education shall 
forever he encouraged.’’ In supi>ort of this declaration, ho made it a condition of 
the lirst great purchase of laud from the General Government that tho sixteenth sec- 
tion of each toAvnshiii should ho reserved for common schools, and that a similar 
l)rovisiou should he made for the sui>port of the Christian ministry and a State uui- 
A'crsity in each of the States to ho created from the orginal uorthAvesteru territory. 
Judge Ex^hruim Cutler, of IMariotta, Ohio, also introduced into the first constitution 
of Ohio tho educational claiisi^, and Avas on the iloor of tho House tAVenty years 
later thanking God that tho new CommonAVoalth had finally come to the i>(>intof 
organizing an effective system of public education and taxing tho Avhole i>euple for 
tlie eomnum school. 

J)r- Oliver Wendell Holmes has characterized the old-time Congregational ministry 
of N(3W England as tho “Brahmin class.” While i)o.ssessing none of tho vested 
power of cither a Catholic or ITotestant state priesthood; since the church organi- 
zation Avas, from first to last, like the government and the school, the creature of 
tho xiopular avUI, there Avas imrhaps never in Christendom a class Avhich by sheer 
weight of ability, character, and iiractioal executive eax>acity for two centuries 
held a group of communities, peoided by a restless, zealous, and self-asserting race, 
in such Avilling loyalty. The common scliool of Noav England Avas in no sense tho 
child of tho church, and in every Bcnso tho child of tho people. But it was by no 
means iho least lively member of that lusty grouj) of triplets that, after tho style of 
the old mythologies, leaped full born from tho brain of Noav England^ — the state, 
tho church, and tho school. The church aud the ministry Avere tho birth relatives 
of tho common school, Tho old-time Congregational clergy were, to a great extent, 
the organizers, administrators, aud teachers of tho common school, and Avithouta 
fair estimate of their service wo shall fail to und<‘rstaud many things in its original 
constitution or appreciate tho i)eCuliar difliculty of transferring it, in its original 
fashion, to a new country like tho Northwest. 

Certainly, in the history of Now ICngland, no man Btands up a more oomploto rep- 
resentative of the all-round, active, and oifectivo Now England ‘^minister” of this 
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period than Manasseh Cutler. For two generations somewhat obscured oven from 
public view by the pretensions of men his action forced into undue prominence, his 
recent biography by his descendants is one of the most valuable contributions to 
the history of his own section and indispensable to the understanding of the early 
settlement and educational beginnings of the first colony of the Northwest-Ohio. 

Manasseh Cnth r was born in Killingly, Conn., in 1742; brought up^' on a farm, 
and graduated from Vale College in 1765. He appeared first in Massachusetts as a 
teacher in Dedham in 1765, and married the daughter of Rev. Dr. Ilalch in 1766. 
Already a young man of x^romiso, ho seems to have been taken in liand by Providence, 
like so many of our most eininciit Americans, and led from ^^pillar to post,^^ held to 
one position just long enough to get at the heart of success therein; through a 
variety of experiences, trained and toughened for the crowning act of his life in a 
far off wilderness, then alm(>Nt unknown to the shiit-up northeastern colonies along 
the stormy Atlantic coast. For three years he was a merchant at Marthas Vineyard, 
Mass., sending shixis to sea and x>rosi)ering at his hnsiness. He finally decided to 
return to Dedham to study divinity with his father-in-law, and ^^wntli great reluc- 
tance"^ submitted to the prevailing discipline of the divinity student of the i»eriod — 
having his hair cut off and his Lead covered with a dark wig. Put he kexit his own 
brain inside his head notwitlistanding, and in due time was settled in the little town 
of Douglas as a minister of a colonial Congregational ehnreh. 

In 1770, at the age of 28, ho was made A. M. at Harvard and was also sx)otted by 
the ^^o’er giiid^' as heretical. In the same year ho moved to his final XJarish, in 
the little corner of old Ipswich called '^The Hamlet,"' now the town of Hamilton, 
Essex County, where, as tht' minister of a country society, he remained fixe<l till the 
end of his life. 

He never was a celebrated x^roacber, possilily x>refcrring to air bis ^^heresies" 
outside rather than inside the pulpit. But his journal, x>i'actically kei^t for fifty 
years, is a remarkable record of the x>ower of Ininian endurance displayed by the 
old-time Yankee parson. There were peri^etnal ministerial visitings in families, 
catechizing of children, a sense of moral sux>ervi8ioii of the manners and morals of 
the community, and a general social life, often rejiresented hy a hundred x>cople at 
dinner, and a throng always surging through the x>ar8onage — all on an income of 
$1,000 a year. He was, like the more aelivo of liis class, farmer, gardener, real 
estate agent, doctor, in his case actually studying medicine, and taking his degree 
for practice; for many years a teacher and x>cr])etnal ‘^school eominitteeman," an 
office including all, and a good deal besides, the ]>resont duties of city siijierin- 
tendency; citizen at large, member of the legislature*, and, finally, as long as he 
would s<‘rve, member of Congress. From 1782 he was x>rincix)al of a private classical 
school that educated numbers of valuable x>eox>le, among otiicrs Hie founder of the 
manufacturing city of I^ow ell, Mass. He was a close student, osxiecially of natural 
science, and a member of all the learned societies in the country. He was a man of 
commanding presence and charming address, thoroughly aci^omplished in affairs. At 
45, by unanimous consent, lie was chosen to manipulate the Congress of the Con- 
federation, whi<*h for a dozen years had iloundered through a deluge of debate that 
would fill 40 stout volumes with tlio vexed question of organizing the ]Northwest 
Territory. In less than a week, witli an order for the purchase of 6,000,000 acres of 
Western land in his pocket, ho brought order out of confusion and dictated the 
formation of a new eomraitteo for a fresh consideration of the whole matter. With- 
out eminent distinction, save for that time, as a careful and reliable student of 
nature, Dr. Cutler bad the instinctive master faculty of reading the capacity of men 
for important services, the rare gift of irresistible persuasion, and a decisive execu- 
tive power of striking when the iron is hot" and holding on till the end. He lived 
to the age of 83, and for the last forty years of his life his mind and heart were 
bound up in the first serious attempt to plant on the northern shore of the Ohio a 
colony, largely from New England, which should give a notable impulse to a group 
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of new Commonwealths founded on the chief corner stone — Religion, morality, 
and knowledge necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind.” 

OHIO IN EDUCATION. 

We have already called attention to the history of the passage of the ordinance of 
1787 and the settlement of Ohio at Marietta. It now remains to tell the less attract- 
ive story of the slow progress of the common school in a State from the first pledged 
to the education of the whole people. 

When Dr. Cutler appeared before the committees of the Congress of the Confed- 
eration in 1787, he summed up the alternative on which, as on a golden hinge turned 
the decision of the Ohio Company concerning the contemplated purchase of a vast 
tract of the Northwest Territory for the purpose of settlement according to the New 
England plan of social organism. Ho said, ^^If wo venture our all, with our fami- 
lies, in this enterprise wo must know beforehand what kind of foundations wo are 
to build on.” It was his absolute insistence, specially on the essential conditions 
of free soil and goveriiinont aid for free education, and the supjiort of the gospel, 
that placed under the famous ordinance of 1787 this corner stone. Ho saw, with 
the prophetic vision of a true educational statesmanship, in this waiting wilderness 
the possibility of a group of mighty commonwealths in which, as ho wrote, ^'the 
field of 8(dence may bo greatly enlarged and the acquisition of knowledge placed 
upon a more respectable footing than in any other part of the world. This will be 
an advantage which no other i>art of the earth can boast, and which probably will 
never occur again; that, iu order to begin right, there will be no wrong habits to 
combat and no inveterate systems to overturn. There is no rubbish to remove before 
laying the foundations.” In placing iu the ordinance the memorable sentence, 
** Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government,” be and 
those ho represented proposed that 'Hho organic law of the Northwest should be 
the basis of a Christian civilization.” 

The good doctor did not propose, in the favorite saying of his neighbors, let 
the grass grow under bis feet” after bis great victory at New York. He returned 
home, as his journal records, to give a large x>ortion of bis time to the furtherance of 
the new scheme of colonization. On December 3, 1787, live months after the passage 
of the ordinance, the first colony for the oceux^ation of the Ohio purchase left Ipswich 
Hamlet. The x^arty was gathered in the old church, his own son, who afterwards 
lost his life in the now country, being one of the number; the doctor x-rayed and 
preached, and the x^rucession moved — the little advance guard of the mighty host 
that New England Las sent forth for more than a century toward the setting sun. 

Six months later, June 20, 1788, we read that the doctor bought a new sulky” 
and painted and reconstructed it with his own hand for the l,0(X)-mile journey on 
his first visit to the X)romi8ed land. He even seems at times to have had a floating 
idea of casting in his own lot with the new community. For thirty toilsome days 
did he sit in the sulky, accompanied by two friends on horseback, until compelled 
himself to leave the carriage in western Pennsylvania and ^^rougli it” across the 
Alleghanies to the Ohio River. He found Harrisburg, Pa., a x>lea8aut village of 100 
houses. Arriving in due time at Marietta, he preached the first sermon iu Camx)U8 
Hartiua Hall on July 28, and on Soxitember 9 turned his face once more to the East, 
which was hereafter to be his abiding x>ifl'Ce. One of his first cares was to make 
arrangements to send a Christian minister to the new colony, who arrived during 
the following year — the leading man of the settlement, in old-time New England 
fashion, having kept the service of Sunday alive meanwhile. In Nos^ember, 1788, 
immediately after reaching home, the doctor sends back $200 to pay the jireaoher, 
Mr. Daniel Story, and the schoolmaster, probably the same ])orson, ^*for the x>res- 
ent.” In December, 1788, Gen. Rufus Putnam, the *^head center” of the new colony, 
writes that they continue religious exercises, and 'Hast Monday w e had the first 
ball in our country, at which were present fifteen ladies as well accomplished in 
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thtJ manners of iwlite circles as any I have seen in the old States. I raontion this 
to show the progress of society in this distant country. 

It is not to be supposed that such a people would consent to remain long under 
the threatening shadows of a possible illiteracy for their children. On May G, 1789, 
the directors of the Ohio Conij^any ordered that General Putnam and Dr. Cutler 
^'malce such application to Congress as th 03 ^ shall jndgo expedient for passing a 
charter for the university and for the cncouragomciit of learning in this settlement. 
On September 29 of the same year, Dr. Cutler writes to Winthrop Sargent, j^resident 
of the Ohio Company : ‘^If Congress should be disposed to favor the establishment 
of the university, I am confident that it will have no inconsiderable influonco oil 
the 8 x)irit of migration from this ]iart of the countr^n^’ In 1790 President Washing- 
ton, in hia message of January 8 , cmi)hasized the importauco of the encouragement 
of education in the now settlement. Mcanwhilo Dr. Cutler was busily" cmplo^'cd in 
visiting the 4 i^ublic schools in liis own town, Avliicb lie finds in good state, pretty 
well supplied with Webster’s last edition of the first jiart of his Grammatical Insti- 
tute. The masters and coinmittccs spent the evening and supped with me.” Three 
years later Ipswich Ifamlot, under the vigorous <'nginccring of the locally" omnixio- 
tent doctor, emerged into the new town of Hamilton, llis son Charles died in Mari- 
etta in the same j ear. The church, ministered to hy the Itov. Daniel Story, was 
the first of the New England Congregational ordi^r formed west of the Alleghanies. 

In 1799 General Putnam informs the company' that the univerBit}" township con- 
tains 46,080 acres. It included the two best towiisbixis in the wliole province. It 
was already occupied b}^ se( tiers, who, by some arrangement, seem to have secured 
free jioRsession for five years. After that the land could bo leased for $12 iier 100 
acres, which would furnish an annual income of $5,529.60 for tlio university. The 
common school and ministrj^ lands ainonntcd to G2,700 acres, v.diich, loaned for $6 
per 100 acres, gave the meager sum of $3,762, onc-half for schools and oiio-balf for 
the ministry. Here seems to have hocn the beginning of sorrows” iu the tolera- 
tion of the free squatter” occiixiation of these superior university lands, which 
grew into the usual ])ioucer greed for personal iiossession with an assured right to 
all that the settler could include in his horizon. This univ(^rsity domain was so 
loosely hold hy any rcsponsiblo jiGwcr that ^*tho college ” failed to receive its proper 
income and never has been able to lift its bead high among the stately asserahlago 
of Northwestern State universities. 

It maj'" have been some of these i>ionecr disasters that promiitcd Dr. Cutler to 
respond to the repeated and urgent demand from Marietta that lie should prex^aro a 
plan for the organization of the iiniversitj'^ : What lias been passing in the world 
these last ten years has rendered me less democratic.” Certainly the elaborate plan 
which be sent out to the colony for this organization axii^oars to have been drawn 
up under the fear of a waste of the funds and in distrust of an 3 " X^^blic snjiervision 
of education. It tied up the entire fund for university and common school educa- 
tion, together with their disposal and inanageraciit, the aiqiointineut of the faculty, 
and the details of school administration, in the hands of a close corporation of 
eleven trustees, forever renewing itself, the original hoard to bo appointed by the 
company. Here was revealed the inevitable result of attempting to manage a pio- 
neer American colony ^^at arm’s length” by a compan 3 ' of men, however able, wise, 
and devoted, at another end of the country. This idea of the supervision of educa- 
tion in Ohio reminds one of the notion of more than one of our great educators 
to-day who see no hope for any system of universal education in this Republic 
which is not worked by an absolute educational 8 ux>ervi 80 r, turning the crank in 
Olyniphic state, in the solemnity and isolation of his own exclusive and unassail- 
able position. General Putnam replies : There are several academies in neighbor- 
ing parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Kentucky where Latin and Greek are 
taught^ ahd the Muskingum Academy at Marietta is at present capable of teaching 
the languages, and I think it can not be long before Latin schools will bo established 
in several places in the territory.” 
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The Muskingum Academy was probably the first seminary of the kind cstabliBhecl 
and tUo building erected for it the earliest structure built for ediuational use in 
Ohio. It was projected in 1797; at a mooting of the citizens of Marietta; of which 
General Putnam was chairman. But oven before this organization, David Putnam, 
a graduate of Yale College, is found teaching there in 1793. President Andrews, of 
Marietta Collogo, says : ^*It is probable that, from the beginning of the colony until 
the time that Marietta College was founded, in 1835, this town possessed almost 
uniuteiTUptod facilities for instruction in the higher hranches of an English educa- 
tion, and most of the time for such classical instruction as was required for iirepara- 
tiou for college. The Territorial legislature, w^ith an instint't for affairs that is the 
first break with the close corporation'^ idea of the less confiding East, modified 
the jdau of Dr. Cutler and ai^i^ointed two boards of trustees, one for the management 
of the university and another for the common school and ministerial lands, with 
I)owcr to lease and secure the improvement of the estate. 

Meanw'hile, on Decomher 30, 1791, a committee appointed by the Ohio Company 
assembled nt Marietta to select the two towii.ships of iiuivcrsity lands and deter- 
mine on the location of the iustitulion. a fleet of canoes, propelled by the 

power of sotting the polo against the swift and narrow channel of the Hocking 
River, accompaniiid by armed guards against the lurking savages, and carrying 
their own i>ork, beans, and hardtack that made up their rough fare, this committee 
of old veterans of three wmrs proceeded to fix, witli compass and chain, the hoiind- 
aries of the university lands.'' The estate selected was in the towiishi]>8 now called 
Athens and Alexander, in Athens County. In 1799 the Territorial legislature appoint- 
ed a oomiuittco, with the incvitahlt3 General Putnam chairman, to lay off the college 
ground in generous pioneer style, witii room for all necessary buildings, ‘‘boi'dcr- 
ing on or inclosed by sx^acious commons." 

The work was done and approved by the legislature in 1800. The author of The 
Higher Education in Ohio declares of the original i)lan of Dr. Cutler: “In no way, 
directly or iudirocily, did the proposed charter indicate that the university, when 
once created, was to stand in any xiuhlio or semii>uh]ic relation to the State. No right 
wuis to ho reserved to the legislature to modify the charter at any future time', or to 
exercise any authority^ in tbe affairs of the college." But in 1802 the legislature, by 
act, established the university and ga.ve the land grant to it in trust. 

But, in distrust of the narrow x>lau of organization x>rox)osed, it struck out the 
present practical concei)tiou of the new State university, now so prominent an ele- 
ment in the educational life of the Northwest. The first hoard of trustees was 
appointed by the legislature, representing the i>eople, for life. But as its memhers 
passed away, their successors wore to be chosen by the Territorial or Stale legisla- 
ture. No limitation of the right to hold property was imposed. TIio legislature 
reserved the right to add to or take from the powers granted to the trustees, as might 
be regarded best for the progress of the university. This W'as the first of that scries 
of legislative acts by which the pcoido of the Northwest, through a good deal of 
blundering and some uiischievoiis legislation, have built up the i)rescnt American 
system of State universities, academical and industrial, which is tlic crown of the 
American system of common schools. 

The new institution Avas called the “American AVestern University,” a name jiro- 
phetio of the typo of institution it rei)resoutod. Tho trustees were the foremost 
men of the colony. But tho school really had no existence till 1804, w hen the State 
legislature i)as8ed an act w^hich superseded tho statute of 1802, The iiamo was then 
changed to “The Ohio ITuivorsity," its objects and duties were declared to ho 
“the instruction of youth in all the various branches of liberal arts and sciences, 
the promotion of good education, virtue, religion, and morality, and conferring all 
the degrees and literary honors granted in similar institutions.” Tho curriculum 
of tho college included tho classical and English languages, mathomatics, rhetoric, 
logiOf geography, and mental and moral philosophy. 
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** The governor of tho State and the president of the university were ex officio mem- 
bers of the hoard of tnistcefiu A reorganization of the university afterwards fixed 
tbs number of trustees e.t 21,. who, at present, are appointed by the governor of the 
State, subject to confirmation by the senate. But 3 students appeared on the day 
the university opened. The first class of 2 was graduated in 1815. 

Then came in tho unwise and overindulgent habit of leasing the university lands, 
which virtually gave away this noble heritage to private settlors, and until the 
present day has kept this and its sister college at Oxford in a state of impecuniosity 
that has greatly hindered their usefulness and postponed for half a century the final 
effort of the peoido of Ohio to c dahlish a State university worthy of this great Common- 
wealth. A splendid domain, valued at $1,000,000, is so burdened that it has realized 
only $7,500 a year. Until 1881 tho State refused additional aid and tho entire amount 
contributed by the legislature is loss than $75,000. It is unnecessary to prolong the 
account of the first attemjjt to establish a State university in the Northwest. Like 
other similar collegiate institutions of the new States, this and its sister college, Miami, 
at Oxford, have nu inhered among their graduates many of the most celebrated public 
characters of the country. On<^ of tho first graduates from AthciiH was Thomas 
Ewing. But while it was reserved for the Northwesleru States that were formed at 
a later date, especially Michigan and Wisconsin, to develop this most original and 
important feature of tho higher edneation to an extent far beyond tho limited sup- 
port and SM 2 »ervisioTi of the old-time college like Harvard, William and Mary, and 
Yale, tho fundamimtal principle, that the people should establish, sui>port, and, 
through elected or appointed bodies, control the entire policy of the highest organi- 
zation.s of educational life in tho State, is plainly laid down in the charter for the 
Ohio University in the wilderness of Athens (kmnty, in 1804. During the first 
quarter of tho present century the Ohio University was the only institution of col- 
legiate rank in tho Northwest Territory, and the numlx r of its graduates had not 
exceeded 25.’’ The financial blight that followed it from the first culminated in 
1813, when by legislative act the income was so limited that for several years before 
1850 no class was graduated, and the institution was virtually closed, nlthougb after- 
wards reorganized and continued in moderate j)ro 82 )erity io tho present time. 

It would appear to have been a necessity that tho in^w State of Ohio, considering 
the slow growth of iiopulation, tho hinderanoes in travel, and tho great distance 
between the two original sottlemeuts in the Territory should divide its all too meager 
outfit for the establishment of a university. Only a month after the passage of the 
ordinance of 1787, John Cloves Symmes, of New Jersey, proposed to purchase a tract 
of land at tho oj^posite corner of the present State from tho location of tho Ohio 
Company, based on the groat bend of tho Ohio River, in tho southwest angle of the 
State, and including the beautiful country between the Great and Little Miamis; a 
region not excelled in fertility and loveliness in tho entire West. But it was not 
until September, 1794, that Washington, as Prosidoiit of the United States, confirmed 
this purchase. Symmes broke down financially with the result that tho one town- 
ship of land for tho establishment of an academy and other public schools and semi- 
naries of learning included in his purchase Avas finally located at Oxford, Butler 
County, outside the original purchase, but in Avbat w as called district of Cin- 
cinuatti.” In 1809 the State jiassed an act intrusting the management of the landed 
estate to 14 trustees with power to establish a university described in tho charter in 
the same terms as tho Ohio University, now already at work in Athens. The town 
at Oxford sprung up at the call and to this day, like Athens, is known chiefly as a 
college town and educational center. 

But it was not until 1816 that the new university was born, under the usual 
pioneer figure of a gi'ammar school housed in a small wooden building. Eight years 
more elapsed before tbe child had grown to college dimensions. In 1824 Dr. Bishop, 
a Scotch ex-professor of Transylvania University, Kentucky, where he had acquir^ 
a reputation as a ^‘defender of the faith" against imputed ^irreligious infiaenoet," 
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was placed at tlio head of the now collogo. This act seems to have fixed the occle- 
giastical leanings <)f the institutions, for it is said that every president of Miami has 
been of the Presbyterian faith; although, being normally a State university, there 
has been no offensive display of sectarianism. 

The school came up as a representative of the cosmopolitan i)opulation of the 
'^Cincinnatti district, contrast to the New England typo of the Marietta settle- 
ment. It looked to the South largely for students and was always strictly conserva- 
tive in its political leanings. Its curriculum followed closely the original type of the 
Southern college — classics, mathematics, and a mental and moral philosophy” not 
easily distinguished from the Protestant Evangelical Theology. From the ])criod of 
its beginning until a Suspension of activities between 1873 and 1885 Oxford Univer- 
sity had the checkered career that has been the fate of the majority of pioneer col- 
leges in the West. Hut it has always maintained a good reputation for faithful 
scholarship and vigorous teaching within the lines of the old-time course of study 
and methods of discipline. Some of the ablest Western educators have been included 
in its faculty, of which, perhajis, Dr. W. H. McGuffey has the widest reputation as a 
teacher and maker of one of the best series of school readers ever i)ut into the hands 
of American cbildron. 

But the blight of impecuniosity was over t)xford, as Athens, from the beginning. 
Its entire income was derived from the uncertain rentals of the nnivcTsity lands, 
tuition, and other college fi^es. The faculty worked on salaries from $500 to $1,200 
a year. The groat civil war cut off its snx)ply of Southciaj student material and loft 
it in 1873 ‘Haid up for repairs” for twelve years, while its funds were acciimulatiug. 
The State, practicing so much economy that it has not yet cstaldislicd a State normal 
scliool, has given it the sum of $50,000, all since tlje re<)i>cning in 1885. 

But we do not call to mind any institution of the liigher learning in the West that 
has done so much and so valuable work, on moans so slender, amid conditions so 
discouraging as Miami University. It was from the first a })lacc where a young man 
of small means and lofty aspirations could find a welcome. Its situation, in the 
heart of one of the garden realms of western America, near the most enlightened 
boi’dtT of Indiana, was favorable. The entire fees for tuition were $15 per term, 
and oj)X)ortunity has been always at baud to enable worthy and promising young 
men to ^^work their way through college.” Among the number who have thus 

worked their way” out and up into conspicnous x)osition in the West and the 
Rei)ublic we find the names of 1 President of the United States, 1 governors of West- 
ern States, 4 United States Senators, 4 foreign ministers of the nation, 9 eminent 
judges, aud as many lawyers of high rej>ntation; clergymen without number, iuclud- 
iiig some deservedly ceh'brated; 5 college i)residents, and several dozen of the most 
influential men of affairs in the Northwest, including Oliver P. Morton, William S. 
Groesbeck, J. W. Noble, and others. Oortainly, in the past days of American edu- 
cation, these little country colleges, officered by a bard-W'orking faculty, not uiifre- 
quontly by the foremost educators of the time, where the fasbioii was ^Oeaii living 
and high thinking,” and whore ambitious students often took to farm Avork to obtain 
resources keep the pot boiling” during term time, iierformed a service for Amer- 
ican citizenshiiA Avhich points to the heart of college life; the grouping of an eager, 
resolute, indefatigable set of young men to live with half a dozen first-rate, all- 
round scholars, for four years, aud carry away with their diploma a devoted and 
self-sacrificing manhood that will go before them, like a guiding star, as the}" climb 
the successive steps of a splendid career. 

Oxford and Athens, within the past dozen years, seem to have renewed their 
youth, have enlarged their curriculum, adjusted their methods to modem necessi- 
ties, and bid fair to retain their hold on the people, Avhile at the same time they 
expose the unfortunate policy by which the State of Ohio in the early time virtually 
wasted its magnificent land endowment for education and, with all her splendid 
achievements, still lags behind in some of the most essential qualities of a great 
educational Commonwealth. 
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These were the ouly orgaiiizfitious of the higher education with which the State 
of Ohio concerned itself during the first fifty years of the Republic. Other col- 
legiate and academical BCiiiinaries came up during that period— the 'Western Reserve 
College, now Adolbert, of the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; the 
early days of Oberlin, Marietta, and St. Xavier’s, of Cincinnati, being among tho 
best known. All these were distinctively denominational institutions, although 
compelled hy their connections and environments to cooperate in greater or less 
degree Avith tlic slow upward progress of the common school. No State in pro- 
portion to its population has seen a larger nuinher of colleges organized within its 
boundaries,’’ says Dr. Harris, United States Commissioner of Kducation. Of these, 
6, including a number established during the past forty years, arc uouscctarian, and 
one of tho most lioi>eful, the University of Cincinnati, is tho highest department 
of the inil)li(‘ school system of that city. 

Along with this multiplication of colleges ” and ‘‘ universities ’’ went an c.arly 
corresponding movement for the building of academies and jirivato schools of every 
grade. The majority of tho original settlers brought from the Sontlieni and Middle 
States the old faith in the denominational and iirivate, as opiiosed to tho jiublic 
support of the superior grades of the common school. A great deal of tho good 
educational training for tho lirst hfty years in the life of Ohio as a Comm on wealth — 
training Avhich roA^ealod the State in 1800 to the avoiIjI as a rival of New York and a 
future leader in the affairs of tho Roi>uhlic — was obtained at thevse numerous semina- 
ries supported by tho zeal of religious bodies and ihe coiitribiitiouB of their patrons. 

It Avas given to Ohio thus to rej) resent the transition iieriod in tho noAv North Avest 
between tho Ilritish and American Bysteiiis of educating the iieoplo. Certainly 
no American State has obtained better results from tbo old, and to-day no State 
goes before Ohio in zeal .and luogressiA'c spirit in the adoption of tho now methods 
of universal education. Many of its so-called ‘^colleges’’ and “ universities” have, 
by necessity, been only more or less a igorous academical schools; coeducational or 
for tho separate instruction of hoys and girls. And, at every upward to its 
present educational eminouco, all varieties of these institutions have been necessa- 
rily in almost vital connection A\ith every class. There has been a special exj^e- 
rience in the building up and in the amazing groAvth of several great private schools 
for the normal instruction oi‘ teachers which have sent forth hundreds of graduates 
to tho West and South during tho past twenty-live years. AVe shall refer to this side 
of the educational life of Ohio further on and trace the develoi>iuent of the more 
concentrated use of means and tho massing of forces that has resulted in the 
^'association of Ohio colleges ’’ Avhich dates from 1867. 

While the new State of Ohio was thus emgaged in the attempt to furnish its more 
favored class Avith the opportunity for tho academical and collegiate education of 
their children, tho common school for the elementary instruction of the masses during 
the lirst thirty years from tho settlement at Marietta and for a full quarter of .'i cen- 
tury from the organization of the State could hardly be said to exist. Cloveruor 8t. 
Clair was installed over tlie Territory in 1788, but in his lirst message to the Territo- 
rial legislature made no reference to education, although, douhtloss, ho owed his 
position to the good will of Dr. Cutler as a recognition of his service in securing the 
passage of the ordinance of 1787. Tho land grant for educational purposes is declared 
by competent authorities to have been "sufficient for a liberal indeiiondcnt support 
of (Mammon schools Avith a university.” At once the people seemed to have made an 
effort to utilize this source of educational support. But this system of leasing lands to 
impecunious settlers and afterwards of selling lands for a nominal price, then inaugu- 
rated and still in vogue in some of the new States, was better calculated to attract a 
population than to educate tho children of the emigrants who actually occupied the 
country. The Territorial legislature, in 1800, "discussed” tho subject and recom- 
mended the Delegate in Congress, W. 11. Harrison, “to secure equal rights to school 
lands for all children.” In 1802 the neAv constitution of the State was formed. By 
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the efforts of Judi^e Ephraim Cutler and otluir like-mmded members of the conven- 
tion this clause was placed in the fundamental law r 

Articlk VIII. 

Sec 3. * ^ ** Religion, morality, and knowledge, being essentially necessary to 

good government and tho happiness of mankind, schools and the means of instruc- 
tion shall forever bo encouraged by legislative provision, not inconsistent with the 
riglit of conR(‘ionce. 

Sec. 25. That no law shall bo passed to prevent the poor in the several counties 
and townships within this iState from an e<inal participation in the schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, and universities w ithin this State, which are endowed, in whole or in 
part from the revenue arising from donations made by tho United States, for tho sup- 
port of schools aud colleges; and the doors of the said schools, academies, and uni- 
versities shall be opened for the reception of scholars, students, and teachers of every 
grade., without any distinction or preference whatever, contrary to the intent for 
wdiich said donations were made. 

We seem to recognize here the appearance of that sectarian jealousy of tho public 
school which for so many years waged a persistent war against everything save tho 
most meiiger and inelToctual arrangements for public elemeutiiry schooling, reserving 
to itself the control of all the higher grades of education. 

Under these conditions it is not remarkable that this constitutional provision 
n mained virtually a clea<l letter for almost twenty years. Until 1820 wo are informed 
that the only schools of importance were found in tlie larger towns, while the masses 
of tho i)oople were left poorly supplied. A school bill, oftered by Judge Cutler, was 
lost ill the upper house of tho legislaturo. llio common practice sooms to have been 
similar to that of many of our Soutliern States previous to their recent revival in 
populur tulneation ; to use the small ninounf. of money gathered from tho laud loaso 
to pay tuition bills to such schools as might be on tlie ground. At first these schools 
•\ver(} really iirivatc as distinguished from public. Gradually, in the more prosperous 
counties, the little private seminary w^as evolved into a -eoniraon district 8ch(K)l. In 
1800 a portion of the 8tate districted and funds from the sixteenth eec^tious aud 
military hiiida ordered to be socured. In 1817 Governor Worthington recommended 
tho establishment of a fi ce school at the now capital of tho State, to educate, at 
same expense, the sons of p(#or parents (no other) for teachers/^ Without any defi- 
nite system of public schools, w’ith no r<«iognition from tho legislature, which wms 
absorbed with matters vastly more important to the idiysical status of affairs and 
tho safety of tho Territory, the more j^rogressivo people did their uttermost to sup- 
ply tlio children with tho means of ('ducaiion. Doubtless, iu ail such formative 
l)eriod8 of tho American common school, these local movements, iu eimimiuiitios 
wddely sexmratod, w’itliont cooperation with tuich other, do not re<‘eive due credit 
from the historiau; for history, in tho regulation sense of the term, chiefly concerns 
itself Avith tho rocor<l of exceptional men at the moment of their supremo influence; 
like a celestial geographer of our planet, stepping over the mountain tops of this 
world aud handing in a report of these sunmiita up aloft as a veritable ‘Glescripiion 
of the earth. Still, in lack of more iiitorestiug details of these early movements, 
at present only to bo obtained by laborious investigation of township and village 
chronicles, wo are grateful to li© able to call attention especially to the two men w ho, 
hj^ common constmt, w'oihs the leaders recogniKed and followed by the edmaitional 
common-school public wliich achieved its first substantial advantage in the legisla tion 
of tho years 1820-1&24. 

Nathan Guilford w^as born in Worcester County, Mass., in 1786; was graduat^Ml at 
Yale College, and, in 1810, is found establi8he4l in the ia’w, the favorite profession of 
educated young Americans, iu a new State; a sort of ^^open court’' with avenues 
leading out into every form of industrial, public, or pbilanthi>ox>ic activity. lie 
brought with him from New England tho profound conviction that the real motive 
power of a new commonwealth must be generated iu the fit education of the chil- 
dren. Cincinnati, at this time already the literary center of the entire region, btiyond 
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the Alleglmnies, had no system of pnblio schools, and there was nothing of impor- 
tance of the sort in the State. Mr. Guilford drifted more and more into the position 
of a general reformer and agitator for th© upper story of civilization in the city and 
State of his adoption. For seven years h© edited Solomon Thrifty’s Almanac, ” a 
clever imitation of Dr. Franklin’s *^Poor Richard,” with decided influence. In 1820, 
as chairman of a self-appointed committee, he addressed a forcible plea for poi>ular 
education to the legislature and people of Ohio which brought him into large public 
notice as a leader in the first crusade for young America” out west. In 1821 we 
find him in the legislature of the State, in company with Ephraim Cutler, as mem- 
ber of a committee of 7 app unted to draw up a scheme of public school instruc- 
tion. The majority of the committee reported a bill which was declared by Guilford 
and Cutler useless for practical purposes. Under the form of a minority report they 
prepared a document that woke up a controversy which arrested the attention of 
the entire Commonwealth, and four years later, 1824, resulted in carrying through 
the legislature a bill, framed and engineered by these two great leaders, ^‘for the 
founding of a general system of common schools, to bo built upon and improv ed. ” 

This bill contained provisions for a county tax of one-half mill on the dollar for 
education; for the township clerks and city auditors to be school oflicers; for an 
examination of teachers; a division of townships into school districts hy vote of 
householders, with other useful jirovisions, but with no provisions for its own enforce- 
ment. Yet it was only by the most strenuous appeals of these courageous leaders 
that this bill was forced through the legislature, and Judge Cutler, now a veteran 
in the ser^sioe of education, is said to have exclaimed on the final passage: Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word; for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.” 

But a statute thus carried by a workod-up majority through the legislature, “at 
the point of the bayonet,” proved unpopular and difficult of enforcement. For 
eleven years more the ship of state in Ohio was educationally in the hands of a 
crew that sailed ^0)y guess,” with no chart or compass and no accurate observation 
of the north star. But the good seed once sown did not perish under the faithful 
culture of its devoted friends. Between 182.o and 1836 the people of Ohio were 
gradually opening their eyes to the fact that only a community that would imt its 
bands deep into its own pockets can be assured of an cft'ectivo system of public 
education. From one-half mill the school tax was carried to three-fourths, then to 
1, and in 1836 to mills on the dollar, and the county commissioners were given 
power to add one-half mill in 1836. 

. Meanwhile the foremost teachers of the State were every year becoming more 
alive to the impoitance of the movement for better common schools. In 1831 “The 
college of teachers” was formed in Cincinnati, including among its leaders Pickett, 
Kinmont, Williams, Samuel Lewis, Dr. McGuffey, and Dr. Kay, for the time the most 
distinguished of Western educators. The membership was made uji of the most 
eminent literary and school men of the Mississippi Valley and, with its meetings, dis- 
cussions, printing of reports and iiamjihlets, became a great power in the land. 
In 1833 this body demanded State supervision of schools with other reforms. In 
1835 the State legislature was induced to vote $500 to aid Prof. Calvin Stowe, of 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati (the husband of Harriet Beecher Stowe), in 
•the in Bisection of common schools in Germany. His report, with another from 
Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, was largely infltiential in moving the sluggish 
waters. In 1836 the first State convention of teachers in Ohio was held at Columbus, 
and seems to have given a powerful impetus in the right direction. Samuel Lewis 
made one of his “great siieechos,” and Professor Stowe read a portion of his report. 
The convention demanded the improvement of common schools, the establishment 
of school libraries, and the election of a State superintendent of education. By a 
majority of 1 in the house of representatives a State superintendency was ordered, 
and Samuel Lewis was appointed to the office in 1837. For a dozen years school 
funds had been collecting from the sixteenth section of the United States land grant, 
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from the income of saline lands, and later from the interest of the surplus revenue 
of the United States divided among the several States. 

But the good work was only well begun. In 1831 the State had no school fund; 
not more than half the school districts had schoolhouses, and they not worth $10 
each ; the tuition fee was universal, and the country schools were in session but three 
months in a year.^^ During the six years before the election of Lewis to the snper- 
intendency something had been done in the accumulation of funds and a good deal 
in the waking up of a public opinion demanding that, after fifty years of fooling” 
with this great practical interest of the State, something worthy of a Commonwealth 
like Ohio should bo done. The acceptable year of the Lord ” had already come to 
New England in the revival that resulted in the establishment of a State lioard of 
education of Massachusetts and the appointment of Horace Mann as its first secre- 
tary, really dictator of public-school affairs in the Bay State during the subscfiuent 
fifteen years and leader of a body of educators in all tho Northern States whose 
patriotic zeal, thorough comprehension of the jinblic needs, and absolute consecra- 
tion to the public good, may not inaptly be compared to the original group of fathers 
of their country. By their effort tho tide of battle between the common sidiool and 
its ojien enemies and half-hearted advocates, which for so long had wavered to and 
fro, now turned and tho victory was won for the children of the Kepublic. 

Of this noble brotherhood none deserves higher honor than Samuel Lewis, first 
superintendent of common schools in the State of Ohio. He was, in tho host sense 
of tho word, ^^thc peojile’s man” in the crisis that now confronted this great Com- 
mon^vealth, just entering on the second x>ei*lod of its career in traiuiug for the 
eminence into which it vaulted as the foremost State of the Republic in the nation's 
hour of sui^remo peril in 1860. A native of tho same State as Nathan Guilford 
and Ephraim Cutler, though thirteen years tho junior of Guilford, Samuel Lewis 
was born in Falmouth, Caiie Cod, Massachusetts, in 1709, and at th(^ age of 14 
emigrated to Cincinnati, Ohio. At first a farmer, then a housc-bnilder, at 20 he 
adventured on climbing tho “stoeii and rugged way” of tho study of law, on an 
income of $150 a year and living on bread and water, in the otlico of Judge Burnett. 
At 22 ho was admitted to the bar and, like his friend Guilford, drifted to tho higher 
profession of educational reformer by native instinct. Ho jiersuadeil his friend, Wil- 
liam Woodward, to make the original contribution which became the corner stone 
of tho famous Woodward High School of Cincinnati and was also influential in per- 
suading Mr. Hughes to make a similar donation, on whicli the present Hughes High 
School of Cincinnati is founded. Out of this original custom of tlie gift of i^roporty 
for education, including the university fund by McMickoii, grew up a public spirit 
of generous giving that, within tho iiast 30 years, through munificent benefactions, 
has given to Cincinnati iierhaps the most complete system of imx>ular instruction of 
any American metropolis. 

The eminent services of Lewis in behalf of popular instruction pointed to him as 
the fit jiioneor State superintendent of education. On a salary of $500 a year he 
entered upon his great work in 1837. He traveled on horseback 1,200 miles through 
the State, visited 300 schools, everywhere stirring up tho i^oople and carefully 
observing the condition of affairs. In his first rex)ort, in 1838, he recommended 
school buildings, town boards of education, tho establishment of a State fund of 
$200,000, the giving to cities and irniiortant towns the right to tax thorasolves for 
the secondary and higher educatiou ; that school districts he emxiowered to lay 
taxes to build schoolhouses and that boards of examiners for school-teachers he 
apx>ointed. As in tho case of Horace Mann, the difficulty was to obtain reports 
from the local authorities. In the year 1835-36, only 33 county auditors had com- 
plied with the request, and their reports were unreliable. The salary of tho super- 
intendent was afterwards raised to $1,200, and he issued seN cral numbers of an 
influential document, but the labors of years of incessant activity were now telling 
on this faithful servant of the x*©ople. He resigned his position in 1839. The office 
of State superintendent was abolished by a reaction of public opinion in 1840, and 
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its duties thereafter thrown upon the shoulders of school officials and ton(5hora, 
town assessors and, especially, the fidelity of women teachers in the schools of the 
State. 

But a^reat work had ali'eady heeri done. From 4,300 schools and 150,000 pupils 
in 1837, the administration of Samuel Lewis had lifted the number to 7,300 schools 
and the attendance to 250,000, almost doubling the number of schools and pupils 
and multiplying the agencies at work for improving the quality of popular educa- 
tion. From $350,000 in 1837, the State had climbed to the expenditure of $1,000,000 
in 1839-40. The remainder of the twelve years of the life of Mr. Lewis was spent 
largely in the advocacy of f everal advanced inovoincnts, temperance, and anti- 
slavery, and by frequent running for office on those hoi^eless tickets upon which 
we find the names of the early reformers of that day. 

Both tlieso remarkable men, Guilford and Lewis, were residents of Cincinnati, 
hut previous to 1837 that city had no system of public schools. Having led ^Hhe 
army of the Lord’^ to its first great legislative victory in 1824-25, Nathan Guilford 
concentrated his attention on his own city to make it an educational object lesson 
of what a new American metropolis should bo. From the first Cincinnati had 
among its earlier settlors a group of enlightened and public-spirited men and women 
who, for many years, made it the center of literature, art, music, and progressive 
ideas in the now West. Nathan Guilford wrought with the most enlightened and 
practical efficiency as a true friend of the Commonwealth. Having obtained from 
the legislature a law authorizing the establisliment of a city system of public 
schools, the city council refused to impose a school tax. Guilford then was elected 
a member of the city council and forced the lighting,'^ obtained a grant of $40,000 
for the first great sclioolhouse, and made Cincinnati the loading free school city 
beyond the Alloghanics. Ho was elected first superintendent of the common schools, 
and by a famous educational festival, in which the children marched with music 
and banners abmit the streets and assembled in the First rreshyterian church to 
hear addresses of congratulation, captured the heart of the Queen City, which, 
from this day for half a century, has never for a year been found wanting in its 
warm regard for the children. Mr. Guilford served as city superintendent from 1849 
till 1852, and died in 1854 at the age of G8. His estimable wife was still living ten 
ybars later, one of the most thoroughly alive women iu the great city Cincinnati 
hud then become in all the good works and forward movements of the stirring 
period of the civil war. 

Here we reach the limit of onr present discussion of the common -sch(X)l life of the 
first Western State during the first half coniury of tlio Kepublic. We have given 
^ho history of the beginnings of the common school in Oliio somewhat iu detJiil, 
tiecause hero was first fought out ou the great open field of the Northwest the bat- 
tle between' the New England idea of the peoido’s school and the various forma of 
private, parochial, and coiqiorato education prevailing in the Central and Southern 
States. Though the conflict was long and at times uncertain, extending through 
the entire period of sixty years from the occupation of the Territory to tlm great 
revival of popular education in 1840, the leaders of the miisses thus far are setni to be 
largely of New England origin and to them must be awarded the credit of the final 
victory. But in this long period of warfare the people of all sorts and conditions’' 
and the foremost men of all sections of tho country had done power of think- 
ing" on this matter. Almost every scheme for training a generation of young 
Americans had been tried; various new expedients suggested; broader methods of 
instruction struck out; and a school public steadily established. The result was 
that to Ohio must he given the credit of inaugurating the majority of the educa- 
tional movements which have given a peculiar xjharacter to the northwestern type 
of tho Americah common school. Some of these movements, like the complete 
organization of the State university, normal training of teachers by the State, county 
supervision of schools, and the vigorous handling of the local district school, have 
been carried out with more eminent success in the neighboring States ; and the time 
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is rapidly coming when Ohio must '^tako a new start if she proposes to lead, even 
in Western educational affairs,: But for more than half a century, even to the close 
of the civil war, this State was the natural leader of the Republic west of the Alle- 
ghanies in all that concerned the training of its singularly able and cosmopolitan 
people for the grand demons tratioii in arms, statesmanship, industrial activities, and 
general mental and social culture, which, in the decade of 1860-1870, drew to her 
all eyes from every quarter in Christendom. 

In the development of the American common school, from its early beginnings in 
tbo New England colonies to its comj)!© to acceptance as the reliance of the American 
people in the training for American citizenship, each State and every section of the 
country has homo its own honorablo and essential part. Wo have seen how the 
idea of universal education, by the aid and under the supervision of the State, 
obtained the unanimous indorsement of the Congress of the Confederation. One of 
the llrst acts of the Congress of the United States was the ratification of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, which jilodgi'd the five original Northwestern States to complete civil 
and religious liberty and the encouragement forever of schools and the means of 
education.’^ Five years before ibis memorable closing act of the Continental Con- 
gress, a fit companion piece of tbe Declaration of Independence, the first proposi- 
tion for an appropriation of public lands in tbo Northwest Territory for the support 
of education appears in a bill offered by Colonel Bland, of Virginia, Juno 5, 1783, 
although it axipoars to hav^e gone no farther than the j)rc vailing Virginia idea of 
the period, the foniuliiig of a seminary of learning.'^ The suggestion was incor- 
porated in the law of 1785 when, at the suggestion of New England members, it 
became a part of the general law for locating and disposing of lauds in the new 
Territories of the Northwest; and wo finally meet it, in the more extended form in 
which it now appears, in the ordinam o of 1787, the title deed to education for every 
child henceforth to be bom in the New World beyond the western mountains. 

INDIANA. 

We have already traced the action of the State of Ohio, the first Commonwealth 
wrought out of the iuiperial northwestern realm, and noted the gradual steps by 
which this, now one of the four leading States in the Republic, availed itself of the 
priceless privilege of universal education there offered. And we have seen that 
every idea that has since become a characteristic of the elaborate public-scbool sys- 
tem of the Western and Pacific States ap^ioars as a suggestion or an actual experi- 
ment during tbo formative period of the coiumou school in that State; the period 
now under consideration from the establishmoiit of the Union to the year 1840, the 
first fifty years of the Republic. 

But alongside of Ohio, originally a part of her vast territory, was meanwhile grow- 
ing np a new Commonwealth, in which the educational drama rehearsed bv its older 
sister was to bo acted in a stylo peculiar to itself. The earliest settlors of Ohio wore 
so largely of New England origin that they can bo said to have brought w ith thorn 
the old-timo pattern of the New England common school and, in a halting and inef- 
fectual way, attempted its establishment in their new home. But the Ti^rritory of 
Indiana had quite another origin. It was discovered and ])artly occupied hy a 
French omigration from tho Canadas as early as 1680, and at tho formation of the 
National Government was a remote settlcineiit chiefly of Frcmdi colonists in a far-off 
wilderness, largely in possession of tho Indian tribes and, outside tho village of 
Vincennes, only beaten np by a wandering crowd of hunters, traders, and trappers, 
^^For one hundred and thirty years Indiana had no capital within her own terri- 
tory.^^ Her small affairs were tossed about from hand to hand in l^aris, London, 
Quebec, New York, Philadelphia, and Marietta. At the organization of the North- 
west Territory, Governor St. Clair wrote that ^^tho inhabitants of the Wabash 
Valley are the most ignorant people in tho world. There is not a fiftieth man that 
can either read or write. During the century of the occupation by the French 
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there is no record of a school until the appearance of the Anglo-American settlers. 
As the inevitable result of this collision during two brief decades, the few thousand 
French people included in what is now Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
had fallen to the rear, hereafter never to be recognized as an important element in 
the making of the Commonwealth. 

But to no State in the Union may we look for a more instructive history of the nat- 
ural growth of the common school idea than to Indiana; and nowhere is that idea, 
in several respects, now more completely organized and more effectively adminis- 
tered than in the State whose ojieniug years were so inanspicious. But this great 
work— whose splendid outcome is now seen in a State school fund of $10,000,000, an 
annual expenditure of more than $5,000,000 for common schools, in perhaps the 
most thoroughly articulated 83 " 8 tem of public instruction in the Union, and espe- 
cially in the success in the grading of the country district school — has been a slow 
and tortuous growth of more than half a century, dating from the organization of 
the Northwest Territory in 1790 to the formation of its new constitution in 1851; 
half a century from its admission as a State in 1810 to the final establishment of its 
present educational system by the school law of 1805. 

The peculiar interest of this history is found in the fact that the earlj^ American 
settlers of Indiana wore chiefly from those portions of the countiy that had not yet 
adopted the idea of the formation of any system of public education. While the 
foremost men, including the first territorial governor, AVilliam Uenrj^ Harrison, 
brought thither the prevailing opinions of their native States concerning the neces- 
sity of the higher education for a superior class, the masses, who for a third of a 
century were struggling with the obstaclevS of settling a new country nowhere more 
formidable than in the densely wooded lowlands of this territorj^, until 1820 confined 
to the border of Ohio and the shores of the Ohio and AV abash rivers, in 1815 num- 
bering but 65,000, battling with Indians and a terrible nnbealtbiness more destruc- 
tive than war, wore in no condition either to rise out of their own illiteracy or to 
produce the means for the schooling of their own children. Large iiumbors of the 
poorer people from the old Southern States were among these settlers, for whom a 
rough life in a new country for half a century seemed necessary as a ‘'lift^^ oven 
to the old-time district sclioolhouse door. 

Another great obstacle to the early establishment of the public or any effective 
system of schools was the peculiar political organization that involved the infant 
Territory in perpetual agitation. 

Although the ordinance of 1787 prohibited negro slavery in the most peremptory 
terms and was thought by its authors to require the abolition of the institution aa 
it was inherited from the French and Englisli government, it still required a cam- 
paign of thirty years to put it under the ban of constitution and law, thence to 
linger in its original haunts, the vallej^ of the Wabash, for other years. The 
majority of the early inhabitants of the Territory were from slave-holding States. 
Governor Harrison, a Virginian, seconded the effort to repudiate the original com- 
pact. Even Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States, was not averse to the 
toleration of ^^tho peculiar institution’^ for a time, so long that it would be equiva- 
lent to fixing the destiny of Indiana as a slave State. While this fundamental ques- 
tion was up no progress could bo expected in the organization of the educational 
life of such a community. 

The State of Indiana has furnished within the past ten years perhaps the most 
philosophical and illuminating group of local historical writers concerning its early 
history of any Commonwealth west of the Alleghanies. In the history of Indiana, 
previous to its organization as a State, by Dunn, the story of the early conflict in 
the Territory for freedom has been for the first time fairly put on record. The 
Circular of information issued by the National Bureau of Education, *'The higher 
education in Indiana,” by Prof. J. A. Woodburn, of the University of Indiana, is a 
complete record of the growth of the State into its present educational condition. 
The same institution haii given to the public the best general history of education 
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in the United Staten by Professor Boone. A reference to these publications will put 
the reader in possession of the details of this most interesting narrative — the rise 
and progress of the public school idea in Indiana; its slow and sure growth from 
decade to decade; its final victory over all effective opponents in 1851, and its com- 
plete triuraijh as the logical close of the splendid war record of the State in the 
final school system of 1865. It is only necessary in this connection to briefly refer 
to the successive steps by which this result has been achieved. 

When the Government of Prussia, at the close of the first Napoleonic wars, cast 
about for a method to promote the future security and eminence of the State, it 
intrusted to the most eminent educators of the kingdom the formation of a complete 
school system, which w^as enacted into law and enforced on the people by the irre- 
sistible power that, even now, overrides the i)ox)ular will in the German Enn)ire. 
But, whatever may bo the impulse and inspiration derived from distinguished 
leaders, no American community has been thoroughly established in the habit of 
universal education except by a slow learning of the lesson through long years of 
painful and humiliating exx^ericuco of the miseries of x)Opnlar illiteracy. 

For a series of years before 1850, these facts of the actual educational condition 
of the State of Indiana were spread before the govi^mment and j)eoplo with the same 
relentless statement of home truth as by Horace Maim and Henry Barnard in New 
England. It was then revealed to the Government that Indiana, at the end of the 
first half century of its life as a State, rated lowest among the free States in x>opular 
intelligence and the moans of popular education. Until 1853 the capital of the 
State had no free schools. Of 273,784 children of school age, only 48,180 attended 
the common schools. In 1810 ^^one-seventh of the adult i>oi)iilatioii could not read, 
and a good x>roporti()n of those who could, reaii indifferently.^^ In 18.50, the State 
had sunk to the rank of twenty-third among the twenty-six States in popular intel- 
ligence, only three slave States below her. Between 1840 and 1850, with an increase 
of poxmlation of 50 xi< r cent, the illiteracy had increased 100 per cent. 

Indeed, as stated iu the oi)ening x>ages of Professor Woodburn’s cinuilar of infor- 
mation, in 1848 for the first time the (piostion of the x>ublic sux^port of free schools 
was submitted to the popular vote, with the result that, in a vote of 100,000, the 
small majority of 16,836 decided the future policy of Indiana as a froe-school 
Commonwealth. 

But this result was not the vote of a temporary majority, worked up iu the fierce 
heat of a revival season, but the somewhat reluctant, though final, decision of a 
State which, perhaps more comxdotely than any in the Union, was ruled by and 
always has been nnd(?r the control of the masses of the peo])lc j of masses drawn for 
years from States not yet committed to the common school idea. Evim before tho 
soxmration of the territory from Ohio, measures Imd been taken looking to the secur- 
ity of tho school lands in the sixteenth section of each township. 

In 1804, four years after this sejiaration, an act of Congress set apart tho sixteenth 
section of every township for common schools and a complete townsliii) iu each of 
tho grand divisions of tho now Territory, including tho remaining throe States of 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin for a university. President Monroe designated a 
township in a county named for himself as tho endowment of thq ^‘>Seminary of 
Learning." The first general assembly in the Territory, at Vinoenno^ incorporated 
*^An university in the Indiana Territory," in a highly rhetorical prelude, and the act 
was apxiroved by Governor William Henry Harrison in 1806. Tbe Vincennes Uni- 
versity was ushered in by another magnificent educational thnnderiug in the 
index.” Tlie Indians were invited to jiatronize it, and a lottery was established for 
raising the $20,000 necessary to set it in operation. It was not till 1810 that tho 
school was opened. Until 1825 it lived a precarious life, unsupported and neglected 
by the State, which iu 1824 withdrew from its connection. Through a long period 
of litigation with the State, under different names, this seminary emerged in 1853, 
and now exists as a flourishing academical secondary school. 

ED 95 49 
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Ifc was not till tlio admission of Indiana to tlio Union, in 1816, that tlio idea of uni- 
versal education appears as a feature in tlio life of the now Commonwealth . The first 
constitution of the State contains the following provisions on the general subject of 
education : 

AimcLK IX. 

Skc. 1. Knowledge and learning generally diffiisefl through a community being 
essential to tlio preservation of a tree government, and spieading the opf^’tunities 
and advantages of education through tho various iiarts of the country being highly 
conducive to this end, it shall ho the duty of the general assembly to provide by law 
for tho improvement of such lands as are, or hereafter may be, granted by the United 
States to this State for the use of schools, and to apply any funds which may be raised 
IVom sucli lands, or from any other (quarter, to tho accomplishment of tho grand object 
for which they arc or may he intended. But no lauds granted for tho use of schools 
or seminaries of learning shall bo sold by the authority of this State prior to the year 
1820; and the monies which may be raise^l out of the sale of such lands, or otherwise 
obtained for tho purposes aforesaid, shall be and remain a fund for tho exclusive 
purpose of promoting the interest of literature and the sciences and for tho support 
of seminaries and X)uhlic schools. The general assembly shall from time to time pass 
such laws as shall be calculated to encourage intellectual, scientific, and agricul- 
tural improvements, by allowing rewards and immunities for the promotion and 
and improvement of arts, sciences, commerce, manufactures,, and natural history, 
and to coiinteuanco and encourage tho principles of humanity, honesty, industry, 
and morality. 

Sec. 2. It shall be tho duty of the general assembly, as soon as circumstances will 
permit, to provide by law for a general system of education, ascending in a regular 
gradation from township schools to a State university, wherein tuition shAll ho 
gratis, and equally open to all. 

Sec. 2. And for the promotion of such salutary end the money which shall he 
paid 118 an equivalent by persons exempt from militia duty, except in times of war, 
shall be exclusively and in equal proportion apx>lied to the support of county semi- 
naries ; also all dues assessed for any broach of the jienal laws shall bo applied to 
said seminaries in the counties whore they shall ho assessed. 

Sec. 4. It shall bo the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circumstances will 
permit to form a penal code, founded on the principles of reformation and not vin- 
dictive justice, and also to provide one or more farms, to be an asylum for those 
jiersons who by ago, infirmity, or other misfortunes may have ii claim on the aid 
and beneficence of society, on such principles that such persons may therein find 
employment and every reasonable comfort, and lose by their usefulness the degrad- 
ing sense of dependence. 

Sec. 5. Tho general assembly, at tho time they lay otl a now county, shall cause 
at least 10 jier cent out of tlio sales of town lots in the seat of justice oi said county 
to be reserved for the use of a public library in such county, and at the sam(^ ses- 
sion they shall incorporate a library company, under such rules and regulations as 
will best secure its permanence, and extend its benefits. 

** No efficient school law was ever passed under that constitution” under which tho 
State lived for thirty-five years, until 1851. During this period a succession of edu- 
cational laws were placed on tho statute books; but none of them relating to the 
building up of a public school system appear to have been of any considerable 
effect. 

The first of these statutes dates from the beginning of the State, 1816, and gave 
permission for the electors of townships to establish schools; but, ‘"with no visible 
means of support,” the schools, save in a few favored districts, did not appear. In 
1818 power was given tho governor to appoint a seminary trustee for each county to 
accumulate ftvads for an academical school. In 1824 tho law directed tho establish- 
ment of a seminary in each county and a district school. In 1828 '^The College,” 
afterwards the University of Indiana, was established by law at Bloomington, and all 
university funds transferred thereto. In 1837 farther legislation was had concerning 
public schools. Still other school laws, in 1849, added to the mass of legal educa- 
tional literature, while the educational status of the Commonwealth was sinking, as 
heretofbre 4«»OT^hed. 

The radical defect of this entire system of laws, any one of which, conid It hare 
been operated, Would have at least arrested the spread of illiteracy, was the old 
weakness of all public school legislation in the Southern and some of the Centra! 
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States j it® merely permissive character. All these statutes virtually left the peojjle 
of every school district in the State to judge whether they would attempt the edu- 
cation of their children at public expense. Of course, the more advanced communi- 
ties were moved to avail themselves of these provisions; while the great majority, 
which needed the sharp goad of compulsion, took no action and feebly loaned on 
the frail reed of private, •d( 3 nomi national, and corporation schools for their supply of 
intelligence. 

But a lesson seems to Iiavo been learned from the experience of Ohio concerning a 
bettor care of the public lands of the State which were tlie foundation of the school 
fund. From the first, under a system of leasing, and after 1824 by sales, these lauds 
were handled with a jealous care. Yet, firoin this source a sum less than $3,000,000 
was realized. But, from subsequent sources— the United States suridus revouue 
fund, sales of swamp and saline lands, raanagemout and taxation of banks, etc.— the 
fund has steadily grown, until Indiana boasts of $10,000,000, one of the largest State 
school funds in the Union. 

During this period of the education of the people for the final adoption of the 
common school, a system of county seminaries, somewhat resembling the subsidized 
academies of Now England, was developed. Between tbc years 1825 and 1843, 24 of 
these institutions were incorporated by the State,. The buildings, furnishings, and 
fuel were supplied by county funds, Avhilo a moderate tuition fee was charged for 
instruction. Beside these, 37 denominational, xmvate, and corporate schools of the 
same sort had been given charters by the legislature during the same period. This 
group of GO academical institutions,, with the aid of several denominational colleges 
and the young State university, furnished an opportunity for the schooling of num- 
bers of men and women, afterwards eminent in public iind private life, and kept 
alive the sacred fire till its outbreak at a later d;iy. That it was from these institu- 
tions that the final public school system was evolved, a familiar claim by the suc- 
cessors of their original faculties and patrons, Is not in all cases so cleax^ Quo of 
the most persistent forces in every American State in the hiiulraame of universal 
education under the j^rotoctiou of the Commonwealth has always been found in a 
considerable class of these academical and collegiate schools, although their more 
progressive teachers have often been foremost in the leadership of the people toward 
better things. 

Up to 1840, the limit of the present mq,uiry, the struggle fox some eliective method 
of educating the people of Indlaua was still going om. But the etVort was bearing 
fruit. Steji hy step the friends of the comuiou school made their advance. Every 
device of the enemies of popular education was mot, seen, and conq^uered. The 
young State university, liko the lu-ajority of Srtate institutiona, heat up against a 
teasing wind of opposition, lint, in a wmrfare like this, protracted through half a 
century and including tAvo or three generations of ekildren,. an xtaneriean people 
learns wlrat la never forgotten. The result of this hard-fought coniiict was that 
in no State of the Union has the g;reat lesson been better learned. The present 
organization of tlie public school system of Indiana,, through all its departmont% 
will be found to contain several uuki^ue features^ deekledly in advance of the eider 
States. Ifc is especially strong where Ohio is weak — in the organization of an edec- 
tivc system &£ country district schools,, in the county sapervisiou, and in the institU’* 
tlons and agencies for the instruetiou of teachers. Fas the details of this deeply 
interesting, period wo refer again to the circular of inibrmatlea of tho National 
Bureau of Education, i^repared by Piofessor WocMlbarn,, to whoso exhaustive and 
philosophic review of the entire history of edueatioiii ha Indiana we are largely 
indebted. 

IldblNOIS. 

The history of tho common school in the State of Illmois falls largely outside 
and beyond the limits of fhia portion of our essay — the first half century of the 
Kepubiic, 179(1-1840, At this latter date, 1840, a historian declares, Illinois was no 
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more a wilderness.” Discovored and partially explored l)y Marquette, La Salle, 
Hennepin, and Joliet, in the later quarter of the seventeenth century ,^tlio now ter- 
ritory along the borders of the Mississippi became, first the missionary and, after- 
wards the trading ground of scattering emigrants from the Canadas on the north, 
and later from Louisiana on the south. Kaskaskia and Catokia wore the first of 
these settlements, followed hy Peoria and Fort Chartres. But all finally gravitated 
to Kaskaskia, which became the rural metropolis of this little Creole paradise. 

Cxossipy old Governor Reynolds, the Froissart of the Northwest, dilates on the 
ideal condition of this earl 3 ^ French community until the relentless English, fifty 
years later, 1735, began to stir up the Chickasaw Indians to antagonize the French, 
who claimed possession of the entire region between Quebec and New Orleans. We 
are told by him of the ^Gunocenco, moralitj^ and lionosty” of this little colony in 
the far-off wilderness on the shore of the Father of AVators that such a people as 
they '^need no government;” and that there was neither government nor court in 
the territory until, by the treaty of Paris in 17G3, the Northwest Torritorj^ became a 
portion of the British x^^’^^sessions in America with headquarters in Quebec. At 
this time there wore 3,000 people, almost exclusively French, in Illinois. I'vvo- 
thirds of these at once ahandonod the country and the remainder melted away, as 
was x:>robable a people with neither court, government, wealth, nor education would 
do on collision with the stalwart race that from the group of little stormy islands 
ill the North Atlantic seas weavt's its web of commerce, constitutional government, 
education, and compac t society around the world. 

But the seamy side” of this Creole millennium appears in the light cast upon 
it hy the zeabms and devofed Chatholic Jesuit iiriestliood that stood for all that gov- 
ernment inixilics for this xu'oplo during the half century of French occupation in 
the Northwest. The educational ideal of this fralcrnity, as far as related to this 
colony, was the conversion of the Indians to Christianity. But although a portion 
of the common people cooperated with them hy marrying the Indian women and 
although the colony generally managed to keei) the x)eace with tl)o ^'iiohlo savage,” 
yet one of the most zealous missionaries writes: ^‘Our life is spent in rambling 
through thick woods, iu climbing over mountains, in paddling the canoe across lakes 
and rivers, to catch a x>oor savage, who flies from us and whom we can tame neither 
by teaching nor caresses.” 

Father Reynolds tells us that those happy settlers ^Miad use for neither knowledge 
Bor wealth and therefore X) 088 es 8 ed not much of eitln^r.” But they had, unfortu- 
nately, the usual snjixdyof the natural instinct of laziness and at onc<^ took to negro 
slavery with a relish. In 1719 a French adventurer, acting under the auspices of 
the ^^Conipany of the AVest,” established in Paris in 1717 a.s a result of the grand 
boom of John Law, brought to the Illinois territory a colony of 200 p'rench mechan- 
ics and 500 negro slaves bought in the West India Islands. The Jesuits cstahliahod 

a college” iu Kaskaskia in 1721, which does not seem to have greatly disturbed the 
stolid ignorance of the common people. The poetic seutimeritalisiri that fashions an 
ideal community out of such a condition of afi^airs is rudely shattered by what came 
from half a century of this experiment on the hanks of the Mississippi. Apart from 
the general arrest of the valuable emigration of a more vigorous race, this beginning 
of *^free and easy” bequeathed to Illinois another half century of conflict over the 
institution of slavery almost as intense and bitter as the subsequent civil war in 
which the father of the new republic, Abraham Lincoln, was called from this same 
region to govern, sulfer, and die in behalf of the Union. 

The establishment of slavery on 'Hho American bottoms” and on the lowlands of 
the southern portion of the territory brought thither au emigration, largely of the 
least lorcible and intelligent of the southern x>eople, nonslaveholding at homo, 
but moved with a desire to become slaveholders on the new soil. From the day of 
the organization of the Territory of Indiana, which inclndcd Illinois, in 1800, till 
the final vote of the people in 1823 when the question of a convention to place a 
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proslavery clause in the new constitution of the State was voted down, after a 
turbulent can^iaigii of two years and by only 1,800 majority, the Territory and State 
paid dearly for its half century^s experience of ignorance and superstition. 

As ill the history of a family left to come np in the ^‘naturaP^ way of no govern- 
ment and the indulgence of all the unregulated whims of childhood, so a state pays 
heavily for an early outing of the ignorance, siixierstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity, 
and vice, the constituents of that illiteracy which is a poison in the blood of an 
American colony. It is almost incredible that it can be said of the third State in 
tli(i Union in population and the seat of the wonderful metropolis of the "Northwest 
that for the first one hundred years after its settlement it *^had no schools.” Of 
course, there was, meanwhile, as always in any country out of barbarism, an 
irr(‘gnlar habit of teaching by the clergy and educated people that cornxiosed the 
governing class. But with this exception the educational history of Illinois dates 
from its incori)oration in the Territory of Indiana, set off from Ohio in 1800. 

The British occnx)ation in 1763 was followed by the terrible Indian war which is 
the theme of the earliest volume of the historical series of Francis Parkman, The 
Conspiracy of Pontiac. The entire northern region of the Northwest Territory was 
overrun, and 20,000 emigrating Virginians pushed hack over the border. For thirty 
years, through the Revolutionary epoch until 1795, the history of the Nortliwcst 
is little more than a record of the bloodiest series of Indian wars on the eoiitiueut. 
Tli<‘ro could 1)0 little space for education, esiietially in any sUape»like the American 
common school, to dcveloj) amid such a condition of affairs. 

It is the oxiinioii of some of the uortliwostern liistorians that had George Rogers 
Clark, who certainly displayed a marvellous genius in frontier warfare, been vigor- 
ously supported by Virginia or the Continental Congress ho could have accomplished 
the conquest of the Canadas from the rear, which had ihiled in the assault at the 
front door with the defeat of the expedition of General Montgomery. However 
this may have ])eeu, it was not till the ovortlirow of the British inlluence at the 
battle of the Thames, in 1815, that Fiiigland really let go her iron grip on what is 
now the most jirosperous division of these five groat Commonwealths. 

Illinois was set off from the Territory of Indiana in 1809 and admitted as a State 
into tJie Union in 1818, with an area of 50,000 square miles and a population of 
55,000. We are favored with a list of several early schoolmasters whose heads 
rose above their weaker brethren during the early days of Territorial life. John 
Doyle taught a school at Kaskaskia in 1778. Tlie first American schoolmaster” is 
reported to have been .lohn Seely, in 1783. These early x^edagogues, as in the Cen- 
tral and Southern Stales, were largely a wandering tribe from foreign xuuis. One 
^Olalfpenny,” an enterprising Irishman, is 8X)okon of as ‘^schoolmaster in general 
of Illinois, having taught all the children that were educated about this period.” 
Jacob Clarke figures as the pioneer instructor in the higher branches. As in early 
New England, the education of the day did not bar out the ax>pr()ach of supersti- 
tion, for as late as 1790 the Illinois Territory had its craze on witchcraft, or hoodoo- 
ism, in which several unfortunate negroes were sacrificed. 

In 1800 “schools were scarce,” the tide of emigration from the least intelligent 
side of the South and Southwest not furnishing an encouraging tiohl for the school- 
master. As late as 1814 Bibles and schoolbooks were only to be obtained from the 
educational centers of the East. But, although immigration flowed in from the date 
of the separation of the Territory of Ohio, in 1800, and especially from the estab- 
lishment of its own Territorial status, in 1809, with a Maryland governor, the sec- 
ond war with Great Britain, lasting until 1815, held the attention of the ixiojile to 
the exclusion of higher interests. The close of this war also brought iu a blessed 
era of x)©ace with the Indians, only disturbed by the brief i pisode of the Black 
Hawk war later on. 

About this time the story of the youth of John Reynolds, afterwards governor 
and Senator in Congress from Illinois, and one of the most x^icturesque of the 
numerous fathers of this new country, comes in. The son of an Irish family, and a 
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gOjOil liater of ‘^perfidious Albion/^ lio drifted from tbe East to ibis new land of 
promise. In bia paternal home, one of tbo best in tbe neighborhood, but wiilioiit 
shingles or glass windows, at 15 ho felt tbo stirring of a mighty desire for the 
knowledge which is power. On horseback, by a journey of 500 miles through a 
wilderness, ho sought the new college of Tennessee,, at Knoxville, where he 
appeared clad in homespun and w'cariug a cap of fox sliin. He studied the Latin 
and umtliomatical course of the j>eriod and, like so many boys of the old time, fell 
hack upon his mother’s home, broken in health, only to endure unto the end and 
ho saved.” It is not strange that such a man,, on becoming governor of Illinois in 
1850, sliould insist that Hie income of the scliool lands, long practically useless, 
sliould he appropriated for tlio children then on the ground. The usual disorder of 
the old frontier life seems before this to have neutralized it. Lynch law is said to 
have been first kjiown by that name in Illinois iu 1805. Negro slavery, under tho 
French holding, still held on until aholiolicd by a decision of the courts in 1845. 

Tho constitution of the new State of IlLinoLa, admitted to the Union iu 1818, 
accepted the conditions imposed by Congj'ess that the sixteenth section of each 
township should ho sacredly preserved for tho education of the whole people, and 
that two entire townships sliould ho held for tho establishment of a seminary and 
university. The lirst governor of Illinois waa Niaiau. Edwards, who, tliirty years 
later, iu his old ago, became tho first State superintendent of education, 

Tho city of Upper Alton led tlio new State in the establishment of commou schools 
by donating 100 town lots — half “for the support of tho gospel” and half for public 
Bcbools — and by imposing a tax on tho remainder of tho real estate. But there was 
no general attempt to establish a common-school system, until 1825. 

The first school law of Illinois, like moat similar statutes, is ushered in with a 
very ambitious prologue. This law was only a permissive act, whereby schools 
could be oxieued in all the counties of the State for all white children between D 
and 20. The voters of tho county were permitted to establish school districts, elect 
school ofTu ors, and impose a tax of one-half mill per 100 on tho valuation for the 
suiiport of education. The State board itself was thus empowered to pay $2 of 
every $100 raised by taxation for roads and schools, five-sixths for tho latter use. 
Tho avails of tho school lauds were to be given only to such comnumities as com- 
plied with these conditions. 

But this law failed of general effect from the old weakness of being a permissive 
smt. A majority of the people of tho State had not yet been educated into the idea 
of taxation for “schooling other people’s cliildreu.” There was but a partial re- 
sponse, and a reaction which sent to the statohouse a legislature that, four years 
later, repealed the clause concerning State aid and forbfi^Lc the taxing of any man 
for school purpose unless hy his own consent iu writing. This action, which virtu- 
ally made a system of common schools in Illinois impossible, caaTics us to 183Q. 

For the next twenty years the State worried on through that thicket of legislation 
by whkh a half-hearted Commonwealth pretentls to satisfy the demaiuiU of a resUeas 
educational agitation without committing itself to any establiahetL policy of universal 
education. But meanwhile arising was being evolved iu the desMimdbnational 

colleges and s emin i a ries cstablislied especially in the more intelligent ceuniiea, like 
Edwards, settled by a colony of EngUsh pseopLe, by whose rote, it is claimed, the anti- 
slavery majority in the contest of 1823 was obtained. In 1318 Hr. John Murray, a 
celehrated Baptist missionary from Connecticut, established what heeame a theo- 
logical seminary. The same work \sras done by Feteii Cartwright fur the Methodist 
brotherhood in 1828. Illinois College was setup by the Congirog^ioml denomina- 
tion in 1832, with ono of the most vigorous of tha peat Beecher brotherhood, 
Edward Beecher, as president. The Episcopal, Catholic, Presbyterian, and other 
religious bodies followed tbe example, and by 1840 the State, “no longer a wihLer- 
liess,” was reasanably supplied with the usual style of academic and collegiate 
seminaries,, chieiiy under ecclesiastical gjoverniuent. 
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It was largely owing to tlie heroic efforts of the presitlents and facnltics of some 
of these institutions that ^^the good fight’^ for an effective system of common 
schools was pushed to a victory in 1854. The friends of universal education were 
now reenforced by the immigration from the Eastern States, now at high tide 
of the great wave of educational progress setting from New England even to the 
farthermost border of the now West. The Ladies^ Association for the Education of 
Girls, formed in 1833; the Illinois Institute of Education in 1835; the State Associa- 
tion of Educators, in 1853, with other similar arraugoincnts of the friends of the 
common school, were a pow’erful stimulant. Especially w^as the good work pushed 
on by an important convention held in 1844, at Peoria, which addressed a memorial 
to the legislature demanding the cstahlislimeut of a State siiperiutoudeiicy of educa- 
tion and the imposing of a general school tax. Tliis was followed hy a movement 
of imiuiry from the legislature, to which only 59 of 97 counties roidied with unsat- 
isfactory information of the state of affairs. It was found, in 1850, that the State 
had 2,640 public si'hools with 1.32,000 pupils in attendance; the uumhor of schools 
having doubled and the attendance increased fourfold iu the ten years since 1810. 
At this time the State fund had increased to $1,000,000. By 1854 this movement had 
come to a head iu the estahlishmont of a State sux)eriutcndcncy of education. Nin- 
ian Ihhvards was the first occuimnt of the post, and liis elaborate first report w^as 
foremost iu a proeession of able official documents which record the stages of prog- 
ress of the common school iu Illinois up to the jiresent year. 

With the consideration of the educational history of the three northwestern 
Commonwealths first admitted to the Union (Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois), wo reach 
the close of w^hat may he called the era of conflict over the estahlishmeut of the 
American common school through th<‘ vast area now occupied hy the twenty States 
which, at iirosent, aspire to the domination of the republic. The emigration of the 
people of the United States w^cstward where ^Hhe course of empire takes its way^^ 
has been largely on parallels of latitude and the social, educational, and political 
status of the northoru and central West w^as for many years largely determined hy 
this fact. A lino projected from the southern boundary of Connecticut to tlio Mis- 
sissippi River includoa, on its uorthern boundary, the entire State of Now York, with 
the exception of the city; a portion of northern Pennsylvania, the northern section 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the entire States of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Along this iiarallol, with the exception of the original settlement of Ohio, has 
downed the tide of emigration from New England. 

Previous to the Revolution the cntei'xirising farmers of Yaukeelaud ^Hiad no calP’ 
to invade the domain of the xiatroons and their Dutch colonies, who wnth an in- 
creasing cleiuout from Great Britain and the Continent, were in possession of the 
valley of the Hudson and Mohawk rivers as far as Utica, where the mighty western 
wilderness set in. Asiiriukliug of New^ England x>eoplo iu this region, wuth a larger 
number on Long Island and the towns about the harbor of New York, the colony of 
Connecticut xieoplo in the valley of Wyoming, Pennsylvania, for which the Western 
Reserve in uorthern Ohio was afterwards exchanged; the unique settlement of Mas- 
sachusetts emigrants iu Liberty County, Ga., with scattering merchants and adven- 
turers down the southern Atlantic coast, w^oro the overture to the grand march of 
this New England army of occupation which has so indelibly impressed itself on the 
entire region between central New York and the Mississipiii River. 

If there were any doubt whore the American common school had its origin and 
where it became an uudostructible factor iu the civilization of the States, that doubt 
would be dispelled by its history north and south of the parallel of latitude already 
described. Even so notable an illustration as the State of New York is a case in 
point. The common school only obtained a solid foothold here when the settlement 
of western and northoru New York brought to bear the jiublic opinion of that por- 
tion of the State which i*eflocted the educational ideas of New EnglantL The city 
of New York, ou the southern side of the Connectiout parallel, was still in the han^ 
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of “The Public School Society/' a xirivate corporation; and almost the entire valley 
of the Hudson^ including the city of Albany, in the rudimentary stages of the com- 
mon school, when western New York, from Oneida County on to the lakes, was alive 
with the new educational impulse. Outside the movement by the Connecticut colony 
in the valley of Wyoming, there was no considerable interest in behalf of popular 
education in Pennsylvania till the beginning of the second third of the present 
century. The history of the protracted conflict for the introduction of the peoplo^s 
school into southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, notwithstanding the bounty of the 
nation in the bestowal of immense land grants, involved with the contest to make 
each of these new States .Mi appendage to the slaveliolding section of the Union, 
has already been noticed. 

But it is a signifleant fact that the new Northwest was saved from this fate by the 
wise and patriotic leadership of three Virginia statesmen. Thomas .Jeflerson first 
introduced the prohibitory clause against slavery in his original hill for the organi- 
zation of the Northwestern Territory. Without the aid of a committee with a 
southern majority, Manasseh Cutler would have been iiowerless in his campaign in 
behalf of the ordinance of 1787. John Randolph, at a subsequent period, through 
his report in Congress, secured the rejection of the petition of the Territory of Indi- 
ana for the establishment of negro slavery. Governor Coles, of Illinois, was the 
prime factor in the final dedication of that State to freedom. But all these States 
were at first settled by a majority from the central and southern portion of the 
country, where the common school had no existence, save in the aspirations and 
devoted efforts of a group of their most ciilightoiied statesmen and odueatorM. The 
result was that, for an entire generation after the settlement of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, all these States, now so prominent in their devotion to popular education, 
were in the throes of a conflict which, with other causes, greatly hiudered the begin- 
nings of the common school and left the State university at the close of the period 
now under consideration little more than a country college, striving against rival 
denominational institutions which, for many years, prevented its aseendency. 

MICHIGAN, 

It is sometimes a groat advantage to a State as well as to a (ihild to have been 
horn late in the history of a nation or a race. It Avas in many ways a prodigious 
advantage to the States of Michigan and Wisconsin that their educational history 
practically began at the close of this period of conflict hotweeii the Western people 
and the sects and classes which stood between tlumi and tho attainment of universal 
education. Although Michigan was discovered as early as IGOD and settled in the 
inefficient French missionary and trading style in 1GG8, Detroit, the umbilical cord 
that bound the civilizatiou of this territory to tho United States, was not occupied 
till liOl. fhero was a good deal to interest the antiquarian, tho novelist, and the 
student of race peculiarities in the hundred years of French occupation of the ter-' 
ritory until tho year 17G3, at tho close of tho French and Indian war, when Great 
Britain became the mistress of the colonies and at the same time of the Northwest. 
But, despite the persistent efforts of the Chitholic priesthood for tho general uplift 
of the French and the conversion of the Indian population, the educational history 
of Michigan was a blank during this entire period. 

A shrewd observer of this time remarks that ''an Indian would be baptized a 
hundred times a day for a hundred dinners," and that 'Hhe only good missionaries 
do is to baptize children and old people who die." But this hard-working and self- 
sacrificing class, of which Father Richard was a noble example, did what their 
English and American successors never could accomplish. They kept the peace 
between the savages and the colonists and made this period of tho early life of fhe 
Northwest the only approach to an idyllic state of anything in tho record of the white 
occupation of the country beyond the Alieghanies. But the most philosophical his- 
torian of Michigan remarks; Until the occupation by the British in 1760 there was 
not a sail on the lakes nor a printing press in New France." 
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LittJe more was achieved for the education of tiie i>eoi)lo during; the r>ritish occu- 
pation, 1760-1796, when, as the result of Jay^a treaty, the American dag was first dis- 
played in Detroit. In 1805 the Territory hccaiiie a portion of Indiana hy separation 
from Ohio and in 1802 Detroit became a town. But, even then, Michigan was little 
more than a settlement of some 4,000 white people, chiefly French, on the outward 
margin of a vast unknown wilderness along the borders of the Great Lakes, cliieOy 
interested in the fur trade, with but 400 farms. Until 1812, the agricultural interests 
of this magnificent realm were in abeyance. It was supposed that the interior was 
an uninhabitable area of swamp lands and the little colony relied on Ohio, hundreds 
of miles away, across a perilous region of forest and lake shore, for its regular sup- 
plies. Almost immediately on the American occupation came a now peril from the 
ferocious Indian wars which for fifty years desolated the Southwest and Northwest, 
followed hy the second war with Great Britain in 1812. Tt was not till the victory 
of Perry on the lakes Jiml the defeat of Proctor and the most important Indian ally 
of the British, Tecumseh, at the battle of the Thames in 1813, that ihe Territory 
had a breathing spell from the hnffetings of its stormy childhood. 

Then, under the leadership of its groat Territorial governor, TiOwis Gass, of New 
Hampshire, did the infant colony rise slowly uj)on its feet and begin to ‘‘run the 
race” for empire. Still, in 1820 there were hut 10,000 people in Michigan, the (axsy- 
going French in the majority. But, -with the completion of the Firio Gaiial in 1825, 
began the hegira from New Fmgland, where the school hoys were singing: 

Como, all ye Yniikc(» i’lirrners who wish to ohango your lot, 

Who’ve sjuink enough to travel beyond your native s])ot, 

And lca\ e lx hind the A'illage where pa and lua do stay 
Convo (‘ollow me and sotile in Michigania. 

In 1830 preemption rights to the ]>ul>lic lands were first granted. In 182.5 there 
were seven steamboats on Lake Erie, and a daily line of steamers from Detroit to 
Bufi’alo in 1830. At this date the population had increased to 32,000 and Governor 
Cass, who had led the people, was called to Washington as a member of the Cabinet 
of President Andrew Jackson. 

From this time on the ])opulatiou of the now Territory was drawn almost entirely 
from New England or western New York and northern Ohio, which W(‘re largely an 
extension of “ Yankee land.’^ In 1832 then' were 50,000 jind in 1834 80,000 people in 
Michigan. The Territory was separated from Wisconsin in 1818 and admitted as a 
State into the Union in 1837. 

Then came in the most formidable of the diseases characteristic of a now Ameri- 
can ^Stato, the inflation ot values; a wild era of speculation and financial air-castle 
building, with the inevitable n-action that follows alike the distemj>er of youthful 
‘^hig head ” and a young community inflated with a sense of its own prosperity and 
half insane with a boundless expectation of wealth and power. The real history of 
the common school in Michigan does not begin until ton years later, when the now 
country planted itself firmly on the idea of building np the American system of 
universal education in a way even more complete than had yet been achieved by 
any of the twenty- five preceding States of the Union. 

The educational history of Michigan thus falls chiefly within that period of school 
history beginning with tlie great revival of the common school in New England in 
1830-1840, under the leadership of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and the group of 
remarkable men and women who caught the inspiration which, like the beacon in 
the old Scotch Highlands, smote the summit minds of the nation from tlie north- 
eastern Atlantic coast to the far-off Mississippi and flashed a light downward to 
the Gulf. The leadership of public education in Michigan, from the first until a 
recent date, was more largely from the region east of the Hudson than elsewhere. 
Crary and Pierce, to whom the Territory owed its early movement in the organi- 
zation of the common school, wore both from this quarter. The successive presidents 
ED 95 - 49 * 
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of the Uiaivoraity of Michigan^ Tapx>au, Frieze, Haven, and Angell, represent eastern 
Now York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Khode Island. 

Daring the period of early French and English occupation something was done by 
the Jesuits and the jiriesthood, especially by Father Eichard, to establish primary 
and secondary schools. .His attempt to obtain from the legislature the endowment 
of his system was not successful. The usual attemjits were made, before and during 
the war of the Kevolution, to establish private English schools, and the advent of 
the Now England people was signalized by the push of the different religious bodies 
to inaugurate the regulation system of donominatioual academics and colleges. 
Before 1850 several of those foundations Tvore laid which, lu time, became flourishing 
and useful institutions of jcarning. But, for some reason x)robably connected with 
the early trials of the country from war and financial embarassmont, all these move- 
ments were aiiticijiated by the activity of the x)uhlic school, broadened to establish 
a system of public edncatioii similar to the attemi)t in Now York and Georgia, in 
which a grand university organization wa.s made to ineliido the entire arrangement 
for schooling the whole i)opulation. 

In 1817 liie Icgislaturo passed “Aii act to establish the Catholopistcmiad, or 
University of Michigan,” and an attemiit wa.s iiiado in Detroit, a building erected, 
and a small school of the elementary and secondary grade established. The i)lau 
incliulcd a central university and the establishment of local schools of all grades in 
a coinjilete system. The leading central school Avaa to be under an unseclariaii 
influence, the leadens of the different rhurebes being interooted in the admiiiLslra- 
tion, and the use of the Bible being directed for moral instruction. It was a happy 
strobe of educational xmlicy that identified the first real attem 2 )t to educate the 
j)eoxde of Michigan Avith that uniformity of the eiitiro system of x>oi)ular instruction 
that has not yet been reaclu'd in any State east of the Alleglianics. As tlie first 
logical outcome of the New England coriinu/n school Avas the coox'ieration of all 
sections in placing the educational clause in the ordinance of 1787, so the second 
and final step Avas taken wlien this grotesciuo Catholcpisfcmiad, the University of 
Michigan, Avas held to include all that a great State could achiewo for the schooling 
of its entire population. 

In 1821 this motley grouxi of Latinized pedantry sloAvly evolved into plain Eng- 
lish as the beginning of a State uniAXTsity. Tlio State was cmpoAAxrod to estal^lish 
colleges, academies, and schools tributary to the University of Michigan. Religious 
tests in x>nblic odueation Averc, once for all, abolished. Bat it Avas not till 1829 
that the general school laAvs Avere revised, a department of education established, 
and a su])eriiitcndency of common schools rc(‘omm€iuled. Tho result Avas a threo- 
inonths^ annual common school, still iiicnmliered by a rate bill, only to be remitted 
to tho children of tho x>oor. But even thcii, according to our own oxx)orienee in our 
student days at a period a dozen years later, the Avages of teachers Avero on a i>ar 
Avith those of the lArescnt negro schoolma.stera and mistresses in Mississippi, $6 to 
$8 per month for women and $12 to $20 for men. The territorial council granted 
cliartcrs for a fcAV xiriA^ate and denominational academies. 

Tho loader of tho common-school movement of Michigan Avas John D. Pierce, whoso 
seiwice to the State Avas as valnahlo as that of Horace Mann to Massachusetts, or 
Henry Barnard to Rhode Island and Connecticut. A missionary, sent from tho East 
and a graduate of Brown University, Rhode Island, ho saw at once tho great neces- 
sity and opportunity of tho new land in Avhich his lot was cast, and where ho gave 
up his beloved and accomplished Avifo to early death. 

In 1835 a ConAxntion, which planned tho admission of Michigan to tho Union, 
placed in tho first constitution of the State a provision for a three months^ school 
and the establishment of tho university. This provision was tho united work of 
General Crary and Mr. Pierce. Crary was an Eastern man who had acquainted him- 
self, like tho educators of tho Eastern States, with the early educational sj'stern of 
Prussia and tho report of Victor Cousin of Franco. It was to his wise and farseeing 
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policy that tho school lands of the new State were rescued from the wasteful man- 
agement of the townsliipa and intrusted to the permanent charge of tho State. It 
is owing to this that tho 1,000,000 acres of common school and 40,000 acres of uni- 
versity lands bequeathed to the State have been so wisely managed as to inaugurate 
a now policy in this respect for the entire Northwest. 

The constitutional provision of 1835 reads as follows : 

Article X. — Education. 

Sec. 1. The governor shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of 
tho legislature, in joint vote, shall appoint a superintendent of public instruction, 
who shall hold his office for two years, and whose duties shall be prescribed by law. 

The legislature shall encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intellec- 
tual, scientiftcal, and agricultural improvement. The proceeds of all lands that have 
been or hereafter may be granted by tho United States to this State, for the support 
of schools, which shall hereafter bo sold or disposed of, shall be and remain a per- 
petual fund; the interest of which, together with tbe rents of all such unsold lands, 
shall bo inviolably appropriated to the support of schools throughout the State. 

The legislature shall provide for a system of common schools, by which a school 
shall be kept up and sui^ported in each school district at least three months in every 
year ; and every school district neglecting to keep np and support such a school may 
be deprived of its equal proportion of tho interest of the public fund. 

As soon as the circumstances of tho State will permit, the legislature shall provide 
for the establishment of libraries; one at least in each township; and tho money 
which shall be ijaid by persons as an equivalent for exeinj^tion from military duty, 
and tho clear proceeds of all lines assessed in tho several counties for any breach of 
the penal laws, shall bo exclusively ai)plied for the support of said libraries. 

The legislature shall take meastires for tho protection, improvement, or other dis* 
position of such lauds as have been, or may hereafter be, reserved or granted by the 
lluitod States to this State for tho support of a university; and the funds accruing 
from tho rents or sales of such lauds, from any other source for the purpose afore- 
said, shall ho and remain a permanent fund for the support of said university, with 
su(*h branches ns the public convenience may hereafter demand for tho promotion 
of literature, the arts and sciences, and as may be authorized by the terms of such 
grant; and it sliall bo tho duty of the legislature, as soon as maybe, to provide 
elfectual moans for the imiirovcmeut and j)ermanont security of the funds of said 
university. 

This action was follow’od by tho appointment of Mr. Pierce as superintendent of 
public iustriiction in 1836, on tho admission of Michigan as tho thirteenth new and 
tho twenty-sixth State in tho Union. For live years tho new Commonwealth ciijoyo<l 
tho great advantage of having this wise and enthusiastic leader of education in the 
foremost official position in the Commonwealth. His educational ideas were largely 
inlliicnccd by his careful inspection of all that was being done in tho East, and by 
his friendship for the great leaders of the ^'revival season ’^ of 1830 to 1860. The 
organization of the university that took place in 1852 was a happj’’ outcome of tho 
experience of all the great collegiate institutions that have como up, under dilferent 
auspices, in tho older portions of the country. 

By 1840 tho educalional system of Michigan may bo said to have been well begun, 
althimgh it was yet a full decade before it was in fair oi>eration. At this time there 
were in the State more than 200,000 iieople, and tho great agricultural and mining 
industries were getting w ell on their feet. 

With this brief record of the earlier years of public education in INIichigan, the first 
chapter of the story of the common school in the Northwest is virtually closed. Until 
the end of the first half century of the Republic in 1840, tho States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois had been, as Territories and Commonwealths, for almost this entire 
period enjoy in g the benefit of nationiil aid to education from the luunificcnt gift 
of public lands for the common and university schooling of their entire youthful 
population. Yet in all these States the progress from the old-time, scattered, ineffi- 
cient, and almost hopeless private, church, and corporate system prevailing in the 
Central and Southern States from which a majority of their early emigration was 
drawn, had been slow and discouraging to tho friends of universal education. But, 
by the year 184iO, these States had made their way educationally out of the woods, 
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and were reasonably sure of a permanent success in the great enterprise of educating 
their own people. But more than one decade was to jiass before either of them came 
in sight of their splendid achievements in popular education daring the past quarter 
of a century. 

The State of Michigan alone was an exception to this record because of the delay 
of its final settlement until the earlier condict of the organization of the north- 
western country had passed by. Being chiefly settled by colonists from New Eng- 
land, western New York, and northern Ohio, who brought with them their favorite 
idea of jicpular education and the actual common school of the earlier years; being 
also greatly favored by iho first continuous line of transportation between the 
Northeast and the Northwest through the Erie Canal, and the introduction of steam 
navigation on the Great Lakes, Michigan was able to begin at the point where its 
older and more southerly mdghbors had left off. Then^ was never in this State any 
real struggle for the establishment of the common scliool such as we have recorded 
in its three n(dghbor8, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Here, first, the wise policy 
of an effective correlation of all departments of public instruction was introduced 
and carried out with a vigor and public spirit that has jilaced ISIioliigan high up on 
the roll of Ameri<*an States. Although, notably in Massacbiisetts and Virginia, and 
in less degree in N(‘W York and some of the later sixteen Commonwealths, State aid 
had been obtained for the earlier colleges; and, probably, the intention of the 
founders of Harvard was that it should become a State institution ; and in the five 
new States beyond the Allcghanies a fair beginning had been made in the direction 
of establisliiiig a State nniversity founded on the land grant of Coiigress; yet in 
Michigan this ])oliey was most fully ap])reh('ndcd and, from the first, carried out in 
an intelligent and successful mauner. As a result, the Tbiivorsity of Michigan now 
ranks all the State universities and maintains an enviable cornpanioiishi]) with the 
most celebrated of the original foundations of the East; being in some ways the 
rival of them all and, in others, a model for the imitation of all establishments for 
the free higher education at the cost of the Commonwealth. 

WISCONSIN. 

The State of Wisconsin, last of this illustrious group of States organized out of 
the original Northwest, was, in suci^ession, a portion of the Territories of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan. The early history of its occupation by the French mission- 
aries and traders from Canada, and the thrilling story of its Indian wars is every 
way as romantic and suggestive as of either of its neighbors. But in all tliis record 
there is little to interest the student of tlie American common school. No such idea 
as is contained in this title ever seems to ha ve entered into tln^ hea<l of the benevolent 

Fathers,^’ who, through almost incredible toils, perils, and sacrifices, often unto 
death, for more than a century, virtually lield the spiritual, social, and, in large 
measure, the industrial and civic affairs of this immense region under their control. 
Many of these were men of more than ordinary culture, and all of large native 
endowment for the work in which they were engaged. In some degree they ]>rovided 
for the schooling of the small <*la8H of superior families that were content to abide 
in the wilderness ; and they gave to the children and youth of the common people,” 
and even to the Indians, the benefit of the regulation church catechizing, in some 
cases with the addition of the most elementary instruction in letters. But in neither 
the original civil nor educational government of the French provinces in the Can- 
adas or Louisiana was there any real intention or iiractice of educating the masses 
of the people up to the self-respecting and self-helping conditions of their neighbors, 
the British provinces along the southern border. 

The actual settlement of Wisconsin was delayed even beyond that of Michigan, of 
which it was, up to 1836, the wilderness” portion. In 1818 the two counties of 
Brown and Crawford included its entire area of 54,450 square miles. In 1823 the 
Territory was first made a separate judicial district. In 1834 there were less than 
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5,000 people within its borders. Milwaukee was founded in 1835 and in this year 
the Territory sent its first delegate, George W. Jones, to Congress, and assumed its 
proper condition of separate Territorial existence in 1836. In 1836 the first Tiuri- 
torial legislature held its session, and in that year the first public school was oixined, 
taught by Mr. West in Milwaukee. In 1838 the legislature took uji its residence in 
the beautiful capital city of Madison, and in 1841 J. D. Doty was appointed governor. 
In 1846 tho people voted on the decisive change to Statehood, and in 1848 ^^dHC()llsill 
was admitted to the Union — seventeenth of the new and thirtieth of the entire group 
of American Commonwealths. There were but 10,000 people in the Territory in 1836 ; 
but twelve years later, on its admission to the Union, there were 210,000. 

The beginning of the common school in Wisconsin, in 1836, was mad*; under tlie 
Michigan TcuTitorial law. In 1836 tho State University Avas nominally established 
by the dedication of two townships of Government lands, 46,000 acres, ns its endow- 
ment, and the choice of Madison as its seat. Its original organization follo'wed that 
of Michigan, and included the impracticable New York and Georgia scheme of making 
the university tho working hand, instead of tlio crown, of tho entire public school 
system; including, also, the estahlishiiu'nt of subordinate schools and a hojird of 
examiners for them. At tho beginning, apparently without serious debate, tin' ])ub- 
lic school system was rescued from all tmc.lesiastical entanglements by a declaration 
of absolute religious freedom in its administration. 

In the first constitution of the State we read: 

Articlk X. — Education. 

Skc. 1. The supervision of public instruction shall be vested in a State superin- 
tendent and such other ofiicors as the legislature shall direct. The State superintend- 
ent shall be chosen by tho (inalified electors of the StJite, in such manner as tho 
legislature shall provide; his powers, duties, and compensation shall ho prescribed 
by law : Provided, That his compensation shall not exceed the sum of twelve hundred 
dollars annually. 

Skc. 2. Tlie proceeds of all lands Unit have been or hereafter may he granted by 
the United States to tlie State for educational purposes (except the lauds heretofore 
granted for the purposes of a university), and all moneys and the clear proceeds of 
all property that may accrue to the State by forfeiture or escheat, and all moneys 
whi(;h may he jiaid as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, and the clear 
pnxM^cds of all fiiu's coll<‘cto(l in the several counties for any breach of the ix'iial laws, 
and all moneys Jirising from any grant to the State 'where the purposes of such grant 
are not specified, and the five hundred thousand acres of land to which the State is 
entitled by the i)rovisions of an act of Congress entitled ‘^Au act to ap]>ropriate the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands and to grant proein])tiou rights,^’ approved 
the fourth day of Soi^temher, one thousand eight hnndnMl and forty-one, and also the 
five per centum of tho lu't proceeds of the public lands to wdiicli the State shull 
become entitled on her admission into the Union (if ('ougress shall consent to such 
appropriation of tin? t,wo grants last nientione<l), shall he set a])art as a separate 
fund, to be called the school fund, tho interest of which, and all other revenues 
derived from the school lands, shall he exclush^ely applied to tho following objects, 
to wit : 

1. To the sup])ort and maintenance of common schools in each school district and 
the i)urchaso of suitable libraries and apparatus therefor. 

2. The residue shall be appropriated to the support and maintenanco of academies 
and noi mal schools and suitaole libraries and apj>aratu8 tlierofor. 

3. The legislature shall provide by law^ for the establishment of district schools, 
which shall be as nearly iiuilbrm as ]>racticable ; and such schools shall he free and 
without charge i'or tuition to all chihlreii between the ages of four and twenty years, 
and no sectarian instruction shall he allowed therein. 

4. Each town and city shall he required to raise by tax, annually, for the siipiiort 
of common schools therein, a sum not less than one-half tlje amount received by such 
town or city, respectively, for school purposes fror:* the imxmie of the school fund. 

5. Provision shall bo made by law for the distribution of tho income of tho school 
fund among the several towns and cities of the State, for the support of common 
schools therein, in some just proportion to tho number of children and youth resident 
therein between the ages of four and twenty years, and no appropriation shall be 
made from the school fund to any city or town for tho year in which said city or 
town shall fail to raise such tax, nor to any school district for tho year in which a 
school shall not be maintained for at least three months. 
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6. Provision shall be made by law for the establishment of a State university at 
or near the seat of the State government, and for connecting with same, from time to 
time, such colleges, in different parts of the State, as the interests of education may 
require. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may hereafter be granted by 
the United States for the support of a university shall bo and remain a perpetual 
fund, to bo called the ^'university fund,” the interest of which shall be appropriated, 
to the use of a State university, and no sectarian instruction shall bo allowed lu said 
university. 

7. The secretary of state, treasurer, and attorney- general shiUl constitute a board 
of commissioners for the sale of the school and university lands and for the invest- 
ment of the funds arising therefrom. Any two of said commissioners shall bo a 
quorum for the transaction of all business pertaining to the duties of their oflRce. 

8. Provision shall be made by law for the sale of all school and university lands 
after they shall have been appraised, and when any portion of such lands shall he 
sold, and the purchase money shall not he paid at the time of the sale, the commis- 
sioners shall take security by mortg.age upon the land sold for the sum remaining 
unpaid, with seven per cent interest thereon, payable annimlly at the office of the 
treasurer. The commissioners shall be authorized to execute a good and sufficient 
conveyance to all purchasers of such lands, and to discharge any mortgages taken 
as security when the sum duo thereon shall have been paid. The commissioners 
shall have power to withhold from sale any portion of said land when they shall 
deem it expediemt, and shall invest all moneys arising from the sale of such lands, 
as well as all other university and school funds, in such manner as the legislature 
shall provide, and shall give such security for the faithful performance" of their 
duties as may be required by law. 

In 1850, at the second session of the State legislature, a complete system of public 
schools was cstahlisliod by law and a State sui)crintciulent of education api)oiuted. 
The second report of Siiperiutondent Root, in 1851, shows a phenomenal increase of 
interest during the first term of his administration. There were Hum 29 counties 
and 539 towns in the State j 1,800 entire and 700 partial school districts; 2,200 idaces 
where public school work was actually going on, with 08,000 children enrolled; 67 
per cent of the school impulation in eomo sort of atteudaiicofivc mouths in the year; 
men teachers receiving $17 and women $8 per month. There was $173,000 invested 
in 1,223 schoolhou&os. There were also 87 i)rivate schools in tbe State, in which 
3,500 pupils were instructed. The State school fund at that early period of its 
development amounted to $538,000, with an income of $47,000, about half a dollar a 
year to each child. Ten per cent of the State fund was approi)riatcd for school 
libraries. Ibis was the first response of Wisconsin to the new departure of its 
earliest State legislature in abolishing all Territorial statutes and inaugurating a 
complete system of instriiotion for the Commonwealth. 

With this splendid record of the fifth and last of the original Northwestern States 
admitted to the Union, wo suspend the attractive task of tolling the story of the 
great development of j)opular education in the Northwest. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE AMEEICAN COMMON SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND 
FROM 1790 TO 1840. 

By liov. A D. Mavo, M. A., LL. D. 


In a speech in the British Parliament, on the Government plan of education, 
in 1847, Thomas Babington Macaul<ay said: ‘‘ Illustrious forever in history were the 
founders of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; though their love of freedom of 
conscience was illimitable and indestructible, they could see nothing servile or 
degrading in the principle that the State should take upon itself the charge of the 
education of the peo]do.’^ 

We have traced the New IhigLand idea of universal education 1‘rom its incorpora- 
tion in the earliest colonial law of 1642 till the formation of the constitution of the 
State of Massachusetts, in 1780, the first time the duty of the State to educate the 
whole people was placed in the written fundamental law of a Commonwealth. 
Beginning now with Massachusetts, we are to follow the working out of this origi- 
nal ideal through wdiat may bo called the period of conflict ; for throngh the first half 
century of the Kepublic the great enterprise, so bravely inaugurated and iicrsisted 
in for one hundred and fifty years by the foremost colonies of New England, of 
schooling the entire population by the aid of a jieople’s government, found itself 
beset with new difficulties and somewhat arreste<l in its loppeal development. No 
study can bo more instructive in the peculiar method by vrliich a cbarixcteristic 
American State, by means direct and indirect, encounters, deals with, and finally 
overcomes a great public peril than the story of the American common school during 
this most critical x>oriod in its career. For it must bo evident to every careful stu- 
dent of the national history that had this fundamental institution of the New 
England civilization gone down in the struggle, the final establishment of any 
satisfactory scheme of universal education for the whole people of the United 
States would have either been an imiiossibility or have suffered an ^Gndefinite 
postponement.’’ 

Tlio victory in the war for independence and the mighty effort of (jrgauizing the 
new nationality of the United States were not achieved ■without the reaction on 
society, inevitable from every supreme effort of human nature. One of the most 
important of these results w as the final breaking up of the virtual unanimity of 
religious belief and ecclesiastical administration which, for almost two centuries, 
had hold the New England people in a grip of iron, and was the central inspiration 
of all activities in church, state, education, and social life. Even before the break- 
ing out of the war the indications of this great change were apparent. Indeoti, 
after the first forty years in the Massachusetts colony, the attempt to found a gov- 
ernment on a theocracy of the Old Testament pattern had been abandoned with the 
abolition of the religious test of the suffrage. There still remained a personal tax 
imposed on every citizen for the support of public worship; hut in time this was 
modified by the permission to appropriate it according to the ecclesiastical convic- 
tions of the taxpayer. But this was not felt to be a hardship in a community as 
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completely of one mind in religious matters as has over been seen in any intelli- 
gent portion of Christendom. It has already been explained how, because of this 
nnaniinity in theological belief and church polity, the ^‘religions question, which 
beyond the Hudson River for generations prevented the establisliment of any gen- 
eral system of public instruction, did not apiioar as an obstacle in the leading New 
England colonies. For, while, as a matter of course, there was a good deal of relig- 
ions teaching in all the schools, it did not provoke dissent, and, below the organism 
of the ecclesiastical congregational i)olity, the people had their own way in all 
public alfairs. Until the period now considered the schools were all essentially 
public, being to a greater or leas extent supported by State tir local aid and always 
dependent on the legislature for their final status. 

But the prodigious agitation of the Revolutionary epoch, with the intimate min- 
gling of the New England soldiery, the majority in the field, with the peo])lo of the 
other colonies, brought in a loosening of the bonds of religituis uniformity and filled 
the land with dissent and contention in the most vital concerjis of the public 
welfare. Already, half a century before the Revolution, Harvard (College, the 
theological barometer of Massaidiusetts, had been Hliak<'ii by frequent outbreaks of 
W'bat were regarded by the extreme religious ]>arty as “unsettled and heretical 
views” in matters r<3ligiou8. The old severe iype of student disci])line, imported 
from the British schools, had been overthrown. The offensive discrimination in social 
standing in classing the students ha<l bo<‘ii done away witli. An imjiort ant official 
of the niiiversity had been chosen from the laity. In every struggle between the 
more stringent and liberal elements in the election of president and members of 
the faculty the victory more and more inclined to the broad-ebureb si(b'. It was a 
striking fact that even in the days of couqilete outward mianirnity of rtdigious 
seutiment and in the relentless application of a severe crecal oven to the affairs of 
social life neither Harvard University nor the grammar schools that wore tributary 
to it were hound by any theological test. It was the inevitabh* development of 
this ideal of the freedom of education tliat now for a tinn^ came in, and, by its 
sharp collisions with the principle of denominational control ot‘ schools, greatly 
embarrassed the entire system of j)uhlic instruction in New F.ngland for half a 
century. 

The first result of this niovomont was the dissent of a coiKsi<lerablc branch of the 
New England people from the dominant church and thci coming u]) of the Baptist, 
Methodist, and Independent organizations. The licvolutionary o^joch hff't a great 
deposit of open and secret unbelief in any form of Christianity, which the intimate 
connection of the Ainciiean jicojilc with Frain^e and the jiojnilar symiiathy with the 
earlier pliases of the French Revolution intensiliod. Tlui extreme rejiublican views 
of Thomas Jefferson and the rising i)arty in public affairs that owed allegiance to 
him provoked a strong reaction in the New England States, and the ruritan clergy 
became, in large measure, his most decided opponents. 

The first educational demonstration wjis the effort to pre^sont Yale (College in Con- 
necticut to the people as the theological rival of Harvard, and for several years this 
institution contained the larger number of students. As early as 1702 the attempt 
to establish a rival college in Massachusetts alarmed the friends of Harvard. But it 
was not till 1795 that the free school, supported by the legacy of Col. Ephraim Will- 
iams, who lost his life in the French war in 1755, appeared as a challenge to Harvard 
in Williams College, in the northwest corner of the State. 

Within ten years the remarkable religious movement that was the origin of the 
American Foreign Missionary Society gave to this new college, on the far-off border 
of the State, a name and fame it has never lost. Later came the establishment of 
Amherst College^ in the valley of the Connecticut, in the year 1818, developed 
also from an academy founded in that beautiful village as early as 1815. Both those 
new colleges, with Harvard, up to the year 1840 were to a greater or less extent the 
recipients of the Statens bounty; and, while greatly extending the application of 
good culture to the people, were also powerful instrumentalities in the develop- 
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mexit of the religious dissent that wrought at cross-inirposes with the comi>lote 
success of the people’s common school. 

For it must always he kept in mind that the Massachusetts ])olicy of general edu- 
cation, afterwards developed into the idea of the American common school, included 
all grades of instruction. It began at the top, in the founding of Harvard College 
in 1637, by what was then a munificent endowment for a colony so small and strait- 
ened in the goods of this world. To all intents and purposes Harvard was as essen- 
tially a State university during the fi^rst century of its existence as any of the griMit 
schools called by this name later in the West. The legislature of the colony always 
claimed and exercised the right of changing its organization, to a considerable extent 
subsidized it, and, till a later period, the governor, lieutenant-governor, and a. ])or- 
tion of the senate of the State were included in its board of overseers. Tlu^ liberal 
arrangements and free spirit wdiicli, from the beginning, had characterised tliis in 
many respects most catholic of American universities kept it in close coinmunica- 
tion with the public grammar schools on which it depended for its student iimtcrial. 
For many years the grammar and cvem the common district schools oftlu' State? w. re 
being taught by the clergy, students, and young graduates of the university and 
the lolleges. 

These free schools,” grammar schools,” ^^academies” wen' the second step made 
hy the people of the colony toward a complete system of public instruetion, already 
a sort of university extension '^dispensed to the superior peo])le.’’ During the entire 
])eriod before the Revolution the^^ constituted the most influential dcj)artniont of the 
common school system. With few exceptions organized by a movement of the whole 
people, incorjiorated ])y the legislature, their hoards of administration chosen by 
the people or a]>pointed in their charter, to .‘i considerable extent supported by jmb- 
li(? appropriations, Stale or local, ti eso seminaries were the ancestors of the free 
high school whi<di now in Massaediusetts has obtained its Idghest development in 
the Union. Ninety ])er cent of the children of that State live in towns where a high 
school is locaf<Ml and all towns are empowered to support studeuts in them — the 
only State in which the establishiuent of this class of schools is made compulsory 
by legal enactment. 

Tu the year 1780 the somewhat languid organization of public instruction below 
the free grammar schools was strengthened hy the .act requiring every town of 100 
families to maintain 1 school for six months, or 2 or more for terms that sliould 
together ho oqnivnlent to six months, in which should he tanghUortliography, read- 
ing, writing, English grammar, geography, and ‘Dlecent behavior.” From this act 
dates the appearance of the ‘Dlistrict school system ” in New Englaml, by which 
every town was divided into districts, to favor the attendance of the children. 
Towns of 200 families and U))ward were required to support a grammar school and 
teachers to obtain a certificate of good morals and reliable character. In 1800 the 
towns were empowered to call meetings of the peoi)le of tlun'r districts for the 
purpose of raising money to build and furnish schoolhonses, and in 1817 school 
districts were made corporations and empowered to hold ])roporty for educational 
purposes. 

This organization of public instruction, by making the district within the town the 
unit of activity, was a natural outcome of the intensely independent character of 
the New England people, who reluctantly jmrted with the least fragment of local 
authority. It was also, in great measure, enforced upon the people by the necessi- 
ties of the case; the poi>nlation outside the vill.ages living in a sparsely settled, 
rural country; the towns 6 inih's square; rapid transit impossible from the borders 
over the lofty hills ami through the dense forests, and during the winter greatly 
hindered by deep snows and the severity of the weather. 

There was yet no edu<?ational State school fund, th<' earliest movement for this 
dating from 1834, and there has never been in Massachusetts any considerable State 
tax for education; up to a very late period all, save perhaj)s $150,000, of the nearly 
$10,000,000 expended on schools in tho State being raised by local taxation, personal 
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gifts, OT some form of cooperation. Thoro can bo little <lmibt that iu tbe oarliei: 
stages of tlio dovolopment of tbe elementary department of public instruction tlio 
district arrangement was a powerful agency of success. It bound up tlie families of 
a little neigliborliood district in a corporation, intensely iutcrcs.ted iu tbe most vital 
need of a community — tbo education of tbo children; made the district school tho 
focus of public interest, even more than the sometimes distant church, and ground 
into tho conviction of the people the all-important fact that tho schools must ha 
supported by their own ample and annual coutrihutions. This is tho first and 
most imi)ortant condition of tho success of any complete system of common schools, 
for, until the hahit of local support is formed, there can be no security that tho sys- 
tem of public education wii! have any but a variable income. Tho very slow growth 
of tho iiublic school in tho new Kortliwcst, and the present condition of tho common 
school system of tho Southern States, testify that this is the previous txnestion ” 
which cuts off all others in tho successful administration of this iustitutioii. 

That tho New England district system did at first accomidish this there can ho 
no reasonable doubt. That, as the years went on, wTth tho ra^ud doveloximeut of 
village and city life, and the conocntratioii of wealth iu centers of induytrial activity, 
serious disadvantages wore doveloiicd Vvhich hindered the best results in tho country 
district schools of New England, there can bo as little doubt. The strong conserva- 
tive instincts of tho New England people still clustered about this, one of tho most 
characterivStlc features of tho old-time society. Even tho fiery ze al of Horace !Mauii 
and his startling exposure of the disadvantages of tlio arrangement, especially after 
the drift of active young ])CopIo from the rural districts caused by tho rise of manu- 
factures at homo and the emigration to the West, could not j:)rcvail against tliis love 
of dealing at first hand Avith an interest so sacred as tho schooling of the children. 
It Avas not till 18S2 that tho district system was tinally abolished in Massachusetts 
an<l tho town made tho unit of school administration. In the remaining Now Eng- 
land Stales tliis system held on till a later date, and it still obtains in ('oiiuocticut 
to tho confessed injury of its educational interests. 

Tho second colonial act for tho furthoranco of education, in 1G47, had. estahlished 
a common-school system which Avns both coinjuilsory on tho jicoxilo and free, as far 
as tho elementary schools wero concerned. This act required every town of 50 
householders to suiiport a school for all to Icaru to read and write ; and every town 
of 100 families to estahliah a grammar school, where youth may ho tilted for tho 
univcTsity.^^ It is afllrmed that this is tho first act of any State to establish a free 
public school, suj)ported and siii>crvisod by the whole jicople. In 1085 all towns of 
500 families wero required to maintain 2 grammar schools and ‘Hwo Avriting scliools 
tho latter corresponding to tho xu’esent elementary schools, .although they gave little 
more than tho bare elements of knowledge. The xirovision in tho constitution of tho 
State adopted in 1780 seems to give a much wider latitude to the legal sux>i)orfc of 
education. It includes ‘^the university at C-amhridgo ; public schools and grammar 
schools in towns; tho interests of literature and tho scueuccs and all seminaries of 
them ; encouraging private societies and i>ublic institutions by rewards and immuni- 
ties for tho promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, conmierco, trade, manufactures, 
and a natural history of the country,” besides a generous mcasuro of public supervi- 
sion and encouragement of all tho private aiul i)uhlic virtues. This ideal of State 
oversight of tho higher intercepts of tho x)eoi)lo Avas written by John Adams and 
stands in tho constitution of tho f'ommonwealth to-day, although by successive 
legislatures tho sphere of govornmeutal iiitcrfereiice with the general mental and 
moral development of the people has boon greatly limited. It was under tho broad 
provisions of this fundamental law that the acts already referred to, of 1789, 1800, 
and 1817, were passed. 

It is probable that, with the development of the district school system and the 
increasing expense of building houses and keeping alive a four-months school in the 
year, the ability of all save the few larger toAvns was not sufficient for the support 
of tho old-time grammar school to fit youth for the university/^ At any rate this 
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clause of tho soliool law seems to have fallen into desuetude as early as the bcgin- 
iiing of tho present century. In order to meet this growing necessity of tho second- 
ary education, the general court in 1797 acted on tho report of a committee, of 
which Nathan Dane, already identified with tho great ordinance of 1787, was chair- 
man, in which tho practice that had grown up of endowing academies hy the gift of 
wild lands in Maine, then a part of Massachusetts, was raised to a definite policy 
and was continued for twenty-five years. At this time 7 academical schools, 4 in 
Maine and 3 in Massachusetts, had already been subsidized hy gifts of a township 
of land to each. It was further x^rovided that half a townshix) of land should be 
given to several more of this class of schools that there might ho an endowed acad- 
emy for every 25,000 people in tho Commonwealth. By this act tho State reaffirmed 
its original i)olicy of subsidizing tho secondary as well as the higher education. 
These schools, first called academies hy tho dissenting religionists of England who 
were debarred from the nso of tho universities and great x>uhlic schools hy religious 
disabilities, >vero not essentially diiferent from the free high and middle schools of 
Great Britain, although somewhat modified from their ancient exclusively classic 
character to meet tho demand for tlie general education of all who desired to go 
he} ond tho district eommoii school. 

Besides these academics endowed hy tho State a large number ciiinc ux) hy the 
action of the towns, chartered hy the State and empowered to hold educational 
funds from $5,000 to $100,000; tlie majority not exceeding $20,000, and yet xmrely 
local in their cstiiblislimcut, i)rivate, or denoiuinatioiial. In 1800 there were 14 of 
these incorporated acadeinic^s, bat tho number rapidly iiiercased until, in 1840, there 
were more than 50 in tho State, The ))encfaetion of Governor IIoi)kin3, of Con- 
neetiimt, at an earlier x^erdod, had gi\cn to New Haven and Hartford, Conn., and 
Hadley and Cambridge, Mass., ii lift m this direction. Dummer Academy at Byficld, 
Ivewhury, was tho oldest of these academical schools, established in 17(53. In a 
report to tho legislature in 1859 it is stated that “no academy endowed hy a town 
or Ji State is a x^rivato school. Academies are all, to a certain extent, i)uhlic schools, 
established as such upon a legal basis of x^nhlic i>olicy.” 

These schools were established with tho fixed intention of extending tho advan- 
tages of a 8nx)crior education. 'J’hey w^ere all of local imx>ortance, ouahling the 
youth of both sexes to extend tlicir acipiaintanco with letters. Many of them were 
noted ill their day, and, like the celebrated Bhillips academies, are still among the 
best seminaries of tho country. A sucecssiou of able and often admirable men x)i’0" 
sided over them, and tho gonevatiou of famous xmhlie characters in New England dur- 
ing tho first half of tho i)resent century was largely educated therein. In respect to 
tho tcachiug of tho classics, oven in tho early colonial days, the grammar schools 
were not inferior to tho best in England. Tho student was required to read, write, 
and speak Latin, and be well informed in the Greek grammar in order to b(^ admitted 
to Harvard, and both languages, with the Hebrew, were included in tho college 
cniriculurn. 

And not the least of tho merits of tho better academics was their social influence 
upon tlu'ir puxiils. They made tho towns in which they were established tho prox>er 
educational and cultivated social centers of tho State. Here ramo tlio ambitions 
ho}s and girls from “ tho whole region round about, often at desperate saeriflee, to 
obtain tho schooling necessary to enable them to teach and fill all honorable places 
in tho community, as well as to fit themselves for college. Tho discipline ^vas good, 
and tho intercourse hotweeu the sexes generally a model of natural and virtuous 
conduct. Tho village in which tho school w'as located was to its x^npils a great, 
open household, where they camo and went with the confidence and onjoymontof 
a generous hospitality. The churches w^oro closely counectod wdtli them, and 
depended largely on their teachers and older pnxiils for aid in miisii; and tcachiug 
in tho Sunday school. None of them gave free tuition; hut tho expenses were nut 
discouraging, the wages of a district school teacher for a term of three months at 
$10 to $20 a month being Sufficient for all chax'ges for a corresx^^^ding term. Many 
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students from the best families of New England were thus schooled in the inter- 
mediate time before the present elaborate orgnization of the common school. And, 
altliougb the present high school of Massachusetts, to which every child has free 
access, is often a better scho<d, especially in the breadth of its course of study and 
sux>erior method.^ of instruction, yet there went forth from the old-time academy .a 
peculiar and ixiwcrful iuiluonce to bind together the rising hope of the land, which 
no longer is enjoyed or even understood by the present favored generation. 

But the j»ooi)lc of Massachusetts were not satisfied even with this oiiportunity, and, 
in 1820, the law now in force was x>asse<l, comiielling every town of 500 families to 
support a free English high school, and every toAvn of 4,000 inhabitaiiis a high school 
wher(3 pupils could he fitted for college. This has now become a. jiormissivc law for 
all the remaining towns in the State, with a provision that children in communities 
not snp[>orting a high school may be educated at public cxjionsi^ in a neighboring 
town. 

In 1826 all towns were reejuired to elect a school committee, which exercised 
a restraint on the c'ondiict of the prudential committees ’ of the districts, also 
examined teachers, and in a g<meral way supervised all tlu; schools. This could be 
made an admirable system of supervision. The school committ<ie of 5, or some num- 
ber divisible by 3, elected in siuu^essive years, was gomnally composed of tlui clergy- 
men and other loading citizens who, with small compensation, rendered valuable 
service to the xieojilo by a constant and affectionate oversight of the school cliiklnm. 
The school districts after 1827 were ein])owered to hire their own teachers, but their 
power was limited by the examining board, consisting of the school coinmitteo of the 
town. Outside of this tlicK* was no supervision ot* the <‘oinmon schools. The county 
is a comparatively unintlucntial factor in tho civil administration of New ICnglaud 
and only in one State, Massachu.setts, has a system he(‘ii recently established of dis- 
trict supervision wlier(d)y several towns unite for this purpose. Boston did not recog- 
nize the need of a city sn])crintendent until 1851, and few of tho cities of N(?w 
England followed her example till a consid(*rahly later i>eriod, Tho obstinate faith 
in the Yankee mind and heart that tho pcojile, by their direct representatives, thein- 
selves watched and suiiervised by everybody in town, were cax)ahle of managing 
their own educational affairs, had its good and evil side'. It did build up a wondrous 
public sentiment and a remarkable cayiacily for dealing with the largest affairs of 
the country. It sent forth thousands of yonug men and women to all j»ar(s of tho 
nation, comyietent to any demand of yiublic responsibility. It kept alive the love for 
education, growing year by year, and to-day, under coinlitious so widely diff’ertnit, 
it holds uj> New England, on the extreme corner of tln^ Union, to an exeelleiice in 
educational matters not only confessed at homo hut well understood in all ilie great 
centers of good learning in Christendom. 

Tho city of Boston, from the first the head and front of New England culture, 
industrial enterprise, and philanthropic, zeal, always had its own ‘^notion'^ concern- 
ing public school matters. It was deeply concerned in tho establishment and sup- 
port of Harvard College in Cambridge, and for a century the great school of the city. 
The legislature that established the school sat iu Boston and it was only an hour’s 
walk from the old State House to ( Uillego (keen. At first Harvard was only a grammar 
school, and later a secondary school was setup by its side. Tho faculty wore chieffy 
taken from tho most distinguished (das-ses of the city, and the Puritan proachers 
generally were educated there. For sixty-fivo years tho graduates numbered only 
8 a year; but out of its student population came a body of men that made a deeii 
impression on the provincial life. Some of them were from England and returned to 
achieve high distinction in important j^ositions. Tho ministersand teachers of New 
England for a century, and especially of Massachusetts, were largely drawn from 
this favored class. While the original oudowmeut of £400 came from tho colonial 
legislature, and the first iirivate gift of importance from a young English gentleman, 
John Harvard, hardly domiciled iu tin', province, tho college, for more than half a 
century, was cherished in the heart of the people. The leading New England colonies 
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were assessed in private and public contributions for its support, and until tlie 
Revolution there was a steady wind of benefaction blowing across the ocean from 
Great Britain. But Boston was always at its right hand for inatevial and spiritual 
aid, A marvelous and almost pathetic combination of gifts was all the time ilowing 
in. Such was the early habit of giving for education that there can bo no doubt that 
this city, for regular and systematic contributions to education, charity, science, and 
arts, is unsurpassed by any community anywhere. 

The Boston Latin School, established about the same time, was from the first the 
pride of the city. A second school of the same type, afterwards set up, was abolished 
and the present institution is now one of the best known and highly esteemed 
schools of the higher secondary grade in the United States. Up to the period now 
in review, the schools of Boston were classed as ^‘reading” and ‘‘writing;^’ the 
former proper academies, and the latter a meager arrangement, generally in session 
at the oir hours of the regular school. The children, before the age of 7, wore 
instructed entirely in private. The ability to read English -was the condition of 
admittance to the grammar school. The girls were only jUTiiiittcd to attend the 
writing schools until 17<S9. Then Caleb Bingham opened a private school of a siiiie- 
rior grade, which at once attracted a crowd of young women, and so i>ievailed with 
the fathers of the town that they broke the record” of a century and a half and 
reconstructed the school system, giving the hoys and girls alternate sessions in a 
doiihle-headcd graminar school course. This arrangement held on for forty years. 
Still the girls were allowed to attend hut six months in a year, from April to October; 
though all this time, and long before, the common 8(!ho(>l8 of the rural districts and 
villages were coeducational. The Latin school at this time taught only Latin, and 
its pupils were obliged to go to the grammar schools or to private schools taught by 
the regular teachers for what they could gather in English. At this time a school 
board of 12 mcinbors was established, taking the i)laco of the ‘•'selectmen^' of the 
town aud volunteering assistance in the management of the schools; and among 
them are found the names of th<i most diKtinguished men of the city. 

The Latin School dates from lGt9; the grammar schools from 1684. In 1685 there 
were 4 grammar schools in the city. In 1812 a special school was established for 
colored children. In 1818 .^5,000 was ap))ropriate(l for the schooling of children from 
4 to 7 years of age, the beginning of public primary education in Boston. In 1821 
the present English High School for hoys wuis established; and in 1828 a similar 
school was opeut d for girls. But Bostou was uot yet enlightened oii the “ woman 
qiKJstion” in education, and abandoned this school after a few years, granting in its 
place an extra two years in the grammar schools to the girls. In 1828, 10 schools, 1 
ill each primary district, were established as intermediate between the grammar and 
the iirimary schools. 

The Boston ‘^master,” from the days of ohl Master Clieever down, was a mighty 
man in the laud. Ho did not lose his importance as the years rolled oii. Cue of the 
most strenuous of the niauy battles of Horace Manu was fought against a combiua- 
tion of these Boston masters who w^ero dissatisfied with his upsetting policy; and 
not until 1851 did they bend their ut^eks under the easy yoke and th<‘ light burden of 
the amiable ri^gime of a Bostou school supormtendency, which has always been the 
mildest method by which a supervising man could persuade, coax, and, often by 
indirect policy, bring in the most imjiortant educational reforms. 

It is a difficult, almost an impossible task, to determine the quality of the instruc- 
tion in the schools of Massachusetts during this period. Begiiming with Harvard 
University, it may he said in general that, while the fifty years between 1790 and 1840 
wore not the period of its greatest celebrity, compared with the present administra- 
tion a day of small things, yet there was on several linos a steady advance, and at 
no time did this institution lose its original character as the fi/remost of American 
universities. 

One cause of its apparent loss of ground during these years was the theological 
and ecclesiastical entanglement into which it was forced by the logic of its original 
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un^eetarian foundation. In common with all the public grammar schools of tho 
colony Harvard, in its original charter, set nj) no restraint in tho diroction of reli- 
gious belief as concerning its student population. Tho fundamental idea of the col- 
lege wm that of an institution of learning, sworn to fidelity to tho Christian religion, 
and consecrated to the training of young men for the Christian ministry. The first 
college seal which, after two changes, still remains tho one authorized by tho college 
record — three open Bihlcs on tho field of an heraldic shield with a syllable of 
‘veritas’ upon each of them’^ — was significant at ouco of Christian discipleship and 
confidence in the power of truth. The sentences, In Christ! gloriam^^ and Christo 
et ecclesim,^^ marked tho force of the Puritan influence near tho heginning of the 
eighteenth century. But despite the jiressuro of a portion of the more zealous 
clergy and tho almost complete occupation of all its positions of eminence by this 
class, Harvard at heart always seems to have been a layman's college, and in all her 
dealings with ecclesiastical afl'airs to have gravitated to tho convictions of tho fore- 
most civic, literary, and educational loaders of tho State. 

At tho period now spoken of, owing to tho notable change in tho theological com- 
plexion of many of tlio old Piiritaix churches, which, following the lead of Dr, 
Ghanniiig, were carried over to a i)Osition of extreme independency and a sympathy 
With what was known as tho Unitarian belief, the body of overseers, drawn from 
public men and tho clergymen of tho six towns adjacent to Boston, became identi- 
fied with wliat was regarded the now heresy; the clergy and laity representing 
churches with which many of those of the ^^EvaxigolicaU’ persuasion would hold no 

communion. This change for a generation threw tlio university almost entirely 
in charge of a management drawn largely from the membership of tho fifty leading 
churches of tho Unitarian faith in and around Boston. Tho theological school 
beciuno tho headquarters for the clerical supj>]y of these churches, and the president 
and professors of Harvard, with few exceptions, were of similar type. This did not 
in tho least change tho theoretical attitude of the college, which remained open to 
tho utmost freedom of thought with no spirit of porseculioii to oppouoiits in the 
faith. As all but one of tho remaining colleges of Now England, now several in 
number, were directly connected Avitb one of these great evangelical bodies, and all 
ofl'ered respectable opportunities to their students at smaller pecuniary cost than 
Harvard, it was not strange that its patronage did not rapidly increase, and that it 
fell somewhat under the imxnitatiou of being a Boston preserve — a sort of educational 
'^chapel of ease for tho sons of wealthy families of city proclivities, moderately 
reinforced by a similar class from other States. 

Another cause of this partial su8i)eiision of activity and iuilueuco was tho habit, 
half a century ago confirmed in all Aiueiiean colleges, of raising clergymen or pro- 
fessional scholars to tho presidency. For an academy or a small college of the 
denominational type this was a good enough policy, and many of tho most eminent 
presidents and professors of t)io conutry Ijavo been drawn from tho clerical ranks. 
But it is not often that the largo fiuan(‘ial and executive capacity and the knowledge 
of and broad cosmopolitan sympatliy with tho world now essential to maneuver a 
great collegiate school through the tempestuous seas of American life is found in 
connection Avith this profession. Tho presidents of Harvard during this half cen- 
tury were a body of admirable men, several of great scholarship and some ou tho 
way to distinguished imblic station. But it was evident that tho college was still 
in a degree local in its symx>athics, roprosontiug the spirit of tlio eastern Now Eng- 
land religions, literary, and social class, and not sufficiently open to impressions 
from other parts of the T'^nion. The growing alienation of the Southern States from 
tho North, especially from Now England, which was regarded as tho head and front 
of the great political heresy of ^'abolitionism/’ also diverted from tho college & 
considerable nuiiiber of students from this quarter. The university was still in 
theory largely under the iufiueuco of tho State; its board of overseers, tho gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, senate, and the State still claiming a sort of authority 
as a final court of appeal. But its real '' steering committee was, as now,, the 
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corpotation of Fellows, a body of 7 men, practically a close corporation where all 
important matters originated, and without whoso consent nothing could, ho done. 

But as far as concerned the discipline, the curriculum, methods of instruction, 
general spirit, and steady incrcaso of educational force, this period was one of the 
first importance. During these years, apparently uncvcntfnl, the old Harvard was 
steadily renewing itself and laying the strong foundations on which could he erected 
the inijmsing superstructure of its jireseut groat prosperity and world-wide fame. 
More than 20 of the most imiiortant professorships and lectureships were either 
founded or fully endowed between 1790 and 1840. Several of these chairs were 
occupied at different times by men like Buckminster and Chaniiiiig, Parker and 
Story, Pierce, Longfellow, Frishie, Ticknor, Follen, and Sparks, w^hile the latter, 
with Everett, Walker, and Felton, sat in the presidential chair. The type of instruc- 
tion was not inferior, indeed confessedly superior, to anything then in vogue in the 
country. The course of study liad heen greatly enlarged. It w as during this period 
that the first attempt was made to introduce the iiresent elective system of study. 
In the year 1824 the old ironclad scheme of two centuries was first broken into, and 
uiHlcr the influence of Prof. Cleorgo Ticknor and Judge Story a new^ arrangement of 
studies W’as effected in 1825-1827. This movement continued with variable results 
until 1849, \vhen tlio college fell back, and until 1889 Harvard went on in a course 
of study not dissimilar to that of the larger American colleges, although of some- 
wh.at broader scope and adorned by the eminent scliolarshii) and literai*y i>o\ver of 
some of its great i)rofcssor8. 

Jared Sparks, Andrew Peabody, F. H. Hedge, James Walker, Charles Follen, 
Francis Bowmen, Thomas Hill, and others, had a reputation far beyond university 
walls. Ill the theological department w^ero found Norton, Palfrey, Francis, Noye.s, 
Stearns, Abbot, Peabody, and the two Wares, and from this school went out a body 
of clergymen of the I'nitariaii faith who became largely identified with tlie support 
of education, i>hilaiitliropy, and reform politics in all portions of the Union. 

But pcrliaiia the most evident change in Harvard during this period was the com- 
ideto abolition of the old somimonastic typo of discipline, in wTilch it bad writhed, 
as in an iron cage, for two centuries. The reading of the original body of rules 
and regulations'' under which, with slight modifications, the college went on for one 
hundred ycar.s, is like witnessing n sort of dumb show of human nature on the rack 
of a scheme of life tli.at in aiming at spirituality and the supernatural is all the time 
hovering on the verge of a half-savage brutality. The result Avas that for more 
than a ceutury the reputation of Harvard as a college, for disorder of many kinds 
made it a byword and a warning to tho country. It was only after a generation of 
this experience that tlie authorities of the institution learned that after all a college 
student is a man in tho making, :ind that a boy, a nuscliievous or even a wicked boy, 
can bo bandied best along tho lines of a Christian sympathy and confidence com- 
hined with the example of a faith which, even in learned pundits and doctors in 
spectacles, has notpLirted with humanity and common sense. 

From a condition of afiairs in which tho members of the lower classes lived in a 
state of perpetual humiliation toward their superiors; wht n tho solemn farce of 
trouncing a had boy w as opentMl and closed with prayer by tho venerable president, 
himself tho executioner; when a aystoiu of constant sii8X)icion and tireless vigilauce 
in spying out offenses was in full blast; when the relation between student and pro- 
fessor was, at best, a sort of armed neutrality,” to tbo present state, with the 
improved relations hetw^cen the classes; the college gymnasium and athletics” in 
which tho bounding animal spirits of tho young men can be duly exploded, and the 
perpetual stimulus of a course of study that by its variety, thoroughness, and adap- 
tation to all grades of capacity and taste, appeals to all but invincible duJlucss or 
incurable levity or vice, is one of the most striking proofs of the growth of a wise 
and Christian educational theory and i>ractice during tho lifetime of one set of col- 
lege men. The two rival colleges, Williams and Amherst, coining up at a later datft,. 
were never enoumbered with this absurd mechanism of instruction and disclplinek 
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Under the admirable presidency of Mark Hoi)kins and Dr. Humphrey, sustained by a 
remarkable body of scholarly and devoted professors, those schools grew steadily in 
favor with the N(^w England people. Within the past twenty years they have shared 
in the prodigious expansion of endowment and patronage enjoyed by all the New 
England colleges, and at present are not excelled by any similar institutions of the 
higher education in the country. 

It is unnecessary to add to what has already bt^en said respecting the change from 
the old time system of x>ublic grapimar schools to the academical regime of this 
period. In one respect it was not an advantage; for while, as late ns 1810, probably 
not a dozen towns in Massachusetts were supxiortiiig a free high school of special 
merit, there was space for all that the 50 or more academies and private seminaries 
in the Commonwealth could accomplish. Some of these during these years achieved 
a commanding reputation, and to-daj^ for a thorough and extended course of study, 
rank with many colleges of other States. A few had little cause for existence and 
** died a natural death. But the majoritj", while sharing the defects of tbo prevail- 
ing secondary educational methods and generally short in teaching force, were a 
real ojiportnniry to the youth of the adjoining regions. Without them it would 
have been impossible that tlie work of the secondary education could have been 
carried on. While, doubtless, in some ways a harrier to the more rai)id advance- 
ment of the coinmou school, tliej^ were not often found in public ojiposition to it. 
The teachers of the coiiimon schools for fifty years foaud in them the only 4‘()m])0- 
tent instruction for their work, a large proportion of their students Ixuiig engaged 
during the winter and midsummer months in the district and village schools of 
their resjiective neighborhoods. Notwithstanding the opposition of some of the 
more conservative principals, the majority of the smaller academies gracofiilly 
yielded to the necessity of the more complete system of high schools which came in 
with the new development of village and city life, the at tractions of manufacturing 
industry, and the concentration of poi>nlation. Many of them w6re finally merged, 
with their buildings and funds, in tbo now high school of the town, and bear an 
honorable record of the educational life of the neighborhood seminary from ils 
earliest settlement. 

Such was the organization of the < ommon school system of Massachusetts up to 
the year 1837, when, by the establishment of the State hoard of o(luc;itioii and the 
appointment of Horace Mann as its first secretary, the State for the first time laid 
its powerful hand in earnest to the gigantic work of revising the entire system of 
public instruction. The early reports of Secretary Manu rcvc-aled the actual condi- 
tion of educational affairs at this time as respects the ch iuentary district schools 
of the several districts and villages of the State. AVitliont entering on the coini>lete 
discussion of these famous rojiorts, we now refer, in jiassiug, to the results achieved 
for popular education by the support of the common school syst<‘m two hundred 
years in this the first American State to adopt it, and, in several imxiortoiit x^articu- 
lars, the Commonwealth which lias the honor of establishing the X)re8ent system of 
the American common school. 

At the close of the first half century of the Republic, 1840, the State of Massa- 
chusetts had a poiiulation, in round numbers, of 700,000, and a taxable valuation of 
$206,500,000. There were 3,000 xniblic schools in the State, with 265,000 pupils, and 
an average attendance of 207,000, six months and twenty-five days in the year. 
There were 6,000 teachers of all grades; two-fifths of the number men. These 
teachers were paid on an average 4?25.44 for men and $11.38 for women per month, 
with board in families of the district or at a permanent jilace. There was raised by 
taxation for public schools $465,000, by a tax of .0022, $2.63 for each child between 
4 and 16. There were 854 academies and x^rivate schools in the Commonwealth, 
attended by 27,000 pupils, costing the people $340,000. The country teachers often 
were supported by the system of ^Hioarding round, each family entertaining in 
proportion to its number of children in school. It will he seen that Massachusetts 
at that time was expending for the education of 27,000 cliildreu and youth — one- tenth 
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of tiio wliole number attending school in private institutes — three- fourths the entire 
Biini paid for 265,000 pupils in the common schools. 

Notwithstanding the law of 1826 regarding the establishment of free high schools 
in towns of a certain poi>ulation, only 14 of the 43 to which the statute applied had 
comx>lied therewith. The supervision of the schools was completely in the hands of 
the school committee j there was not a city, district, or State supervisor in the Com- 
monwealth, and in many of the towns, even in some of the considerable places, the 
school committees were grossly negligent of their duty. In only one-fifth of the 
towns did the school committoes receive compensation for their labor, and the demand 
for remuneration often resulted in the loss of a reelection. In the first report of 
these committees, including 294 of the 305 towns in the State, “there was great 
comi)laint of the condition of the schoolhouses, of the literary and professional 
qualifications of the teachers, irregularity of attendance, and the general apathy 
manifested by all toward iiopular education.'’ 

In 1827 Governor Levi Lincoln said in his message: “The cause of learning lan- 
guishes hotli from the pareut.s ainl incoinpeteu<;e of instructors.” There ^vas no 
school for the Bi)ecial instruclion of teachers in the State, although from 1827 
roiieatcid cfTorts had been made in the legislature to approjiriate funds for a normal 
school. The result of all these eflbrts was the establishment of a State school fund 
in 1831 from the sale of wild lands in Maine, the claim of the State on the Govern- 
ment of the United Stab s for military services, and 50 per cent of all moneys there- 
after to bo received from tlie sales of public lands. The State fund was limited to 
$1,000,000 and its distribution left to the legislature. Until 182G the election of 
school committees by towns was optional, afterwards compulsory, and in 1838 they 
were required to present annual reports to the towns and to contract with the 
teachers of the iniblic schools, with $1 a day for their services. Since the passage 
of the la5v of 1789 th(‘ towns had been divided into school districts, which in 1817 
wore made corporatii)ns and in 1827 authorized to elect i^rudential committees for 
local administration. Horace Mann declared “the law of 1789, authorizing towns 
to divide tliemsolvos into school districts, the niost unfortunate law on the subject of 
common schools ever enacted in the State.” And Secretary Dickinson declares that 
“ill every section of the countiy education had found this law the greatest obstacle 
to any intelligent iirogress in the schools.” It was fort3' years later, 1882, that after 
repeated efforts the district system was finally aholished and the town or city made 
the unit of common-scliool administration in ^Massachusetts. Tho movement to sup- 
ply the schools with libraiics was one feature of tlie “new departure” of 1837. 
Previous to this only social and jirivate libraries hatl existed, rarely free to all 
readers. 

Tho ox>erating causes of this condition of educational affairs in a State that for 
two centuries had been foremost in its regard for pojmlar instruction, and was never 
indifferent to good culture, mnst bo found radically in tho S]nrit of xiersonal and 
local independence, which is one of the most potent elements of the success of New 
England, and still remains a marked characteristic of tho native-born New Englander. 
It was this that for ninety years held on to the district school system in town and city 
in Masschusetts, and in seviTal of the New England States even for one hundred 
years. There being in Massachusetts no system of State taxation for education, and 
until 1834 no State school fund, the people relied solely on their own local taxation 
for the supi>ort of their schools. In the majority of towns tho peoxilo were in no 
condition to supply the funds needed for tho building of good schoolhouses, the 
payment of competent teachers, and tho general conduct of good schools. Tho 
physical structure of tho country through nine-tenths of the State, afc first a wilder- 
ness of hills and dense woods, and tho severity of the climate in winter coini)ell6d 
a division of each township into several districts, often little mt>ro than a neighbor- 
hood. 

Another cause is found in the fact that this was emphatically the period in New 
England of church disintegration; the first great breaking up of the old Puritan 
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organlzatioB of religious affairs, wliicli until the beginning of the century bud 
virtually included the whole population of the State, into antagonistic denomina- 
tions. Each of them was moved by a natural impulse to establish its own system 
of academies and colleges, and each of the leading Protestant bodies soon had in 
Now England a college and a theological seminary of its own faith. And while 
there seems to have been no general crusade against the public school system from 
this quarter there was a powerful indirect influence, especially among the more 
cultivated and zealous religions people, to send their children to the denominational 
schools. 

In 1837 there were nearly. three times as many private and academical schools in 
the State as towns, and it became a fashion for every village of any importance to 
attempt to support a school of the secondary sort. There was also a custom of hold- 
ing a ^^fall’^ school for one term iu the autumn. It was of. a higher grade than the 
district school, and was attended oiilj^ by those who paid tuition fees. In these 
academies, private schools, and colleges tbo superior common school teachers received 
all the education required by the x>opiilar demand, but with practically no trainiug 
in jicdagogics. It was very much the practice that every ambitious young man and 
woman at all inclined to study regarded it almost ri, social necessity to ^^lieei> school" 
for one or more terms iu summer or winter. The old- time ideas of social distinction 
were still in force, and the ^'upper ten ’’ did not taho to the notion of ‘^mixing" their 
own offspring with the children of the '^common xioople." 

These causes, combined with the groat jiublic agitation of these troubled years, tbo 
war with Groat Britain iu 1812, so disastrous to the industrial interests of New Eng- 
land, and the slow recovery from the fearful poverty iu whicdi the whole country 
was left by tbo Kevolutionary epoch, sufficiently cxxilain tho fact that in 1837, after 
two hundred years of tho common school, tho State of Massachusetts did not appro- 
luiato so largo a sum per capita for tho children in her public schools as any State 
of tho South to-day, and that the average wages of the teachers in these schools did 
not exceed those of tho jiresent negro instructors of common schools for the colored 
children of this entire section. 

But below this record of tho outward condition of tho common schools of Massa- 
chusetts, then the best in tbe Union, lies tbo more imi>ortant estimate of tho quality 
of tbo instruction there dispensed and the question what actual progress had been 
made in this respect during this j)criod of fifty years. 

Wo are compelled to believe that tho common school of Now England of this period 
has suffered injustice in the critical estimate of the expert educator of the present 
time. In American affairs it is always probable that tho oxiicrt of any sort, at 
homo or abroad, will fail to appreciate the actual condition of tho national life. 
For affairs in a lvoi)ublic constituted like our owu deiioud not only on the jiresent 
Will, but tho actual mental and moral status of the people who, iu fact, reconstruct 
every American institution Avith every new year. The American common school, at 
any period of its existence, can never be fairly estimated by comparison with a sys- 
tem like the German, in Avhich a practically de8X>otic power at the head of national 
aflnirs determines its organization and is felt as a directing hand to tho outermost 
extremity of its administration, enforcing comi)ulsory laAvs of school attendance, 
and holding the entire scheme of secondary, university, and professional instruc- 
tion, jniblic and private, under its control. Especially in the New England States, 
>. in the period now under consideration, the common schools were exclusively in the 
hands of the i>eoplo of each locality, and in the coutinontal European estimation 
would not be regarded a system at all, being mainly dependent on the ability and 
spirit of the people of each neighborhood iu a civilization where a forcible execu- 
tive personality was tho ideal of superiority, and a lively political jealousy was 
always on the alert against aggressions on the common welfare, combined with the 
overweening influence of men of strong prejudices and obstinate will. Hence it is 
only by a general survey of the condition of New England society as a whole and 
the educational spitit and habits of a State Uke Masfliachusetts, especially by an 
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mtinuito kiiowle<Zg)B of tho j^oculiaritios of society in tlio Now Engjaiid towns, that 
a fair conception can he obtained of tho actual status of education at this time. 
Our own early educational experience dates hack to the last decade of this period— 
1830-'1840— and with that in view we are able te estimate facts greatly modifying 
tho conclusions that might ho drawn from tho study of tho school life of that day. 

The one fact apparent to every well-informed person in this period of the life of 
Now England in generalj,and. Maasachnsetts in articular, is that there was in every 
region of society a profound respect for education and a universal habit of reverence 
for an educated class. In every little town, however backward, there weratshildrcn 
and youth whose XJroficiency in the common school and love for study made them 
conspicuous, ^^tho town talk.’^ Tho deep interest with which tho i>rogrcss of such 
a boy or girl was watched, and tho great efforts of parents, friends, often strangers, 
to aid any capable and asijiring, student in getting an education, were a beautiful 
feature of the town life. The clergy were especially noted for this patriotic spirit. 
They were generally memhers of the school committees aanl often watched the 
schools with sleepless vigilance. Their sons and daughters were often the teachers, 
and every country minister of any pretension to scholarshi]> drew about him a group' 
of bright young people for mental improvement, often fitting for college^’ those 
who wore unable to pay th<j expense of attendance on a claasical seminary. The 
district school shared with tlui church the constant interest of the people in all save 
exceptional towns. In tho dearth of pox)ular amusements and an exciting out- 
ward life, its goings on Avero cimvassed in every household, an<l the iniluence of the 
superior p(?oplc Avas a poAvorfiil factor in its success. 

The college and academy Avere at that time a far more i>rououncod subject of gen- 
eral interest than at present. There was, in th<i rural districts and tho villages-, 
jiractically no element of pox)^ilatit)n supplied from foreign parta,'^ and no organ- 
ized religion opposed to tho prevailing Protestant church. Tho clergymen were 
almost universally graduates of the colleges and tho infiiiential teachers and direct- 
ors of the leading seminaries, and they constantly kept before the people not only 
the merits of tho higher education, but a i>er8onal interest in the president and 
professors of tho college and the x)rincipal8 and teachers of the best secondary 
academic schools in tho uoighborhood. Notwithstanding the dearth of books for 
general circulation and tho feeble estate of journalism, there Avero still, in almosk 
©very toAvn, small collections of good English literature accessible to oA'ery eager 
youth. It was a fixed habit of the men to meet at the village store, the shoemaker’s, 
blacksmith's, and earpent(3r’s shops, the various mills, especially the gristmill and 
sawmill, to hear tho weekly paper read and to thoroughly cUscusa its contents, 
and this kept alive an intense interest in the discussion of all affairs of xmblic and 
local interest. A New England town of 1,000 people, seventy-five years ago, with a 
village at tlie center of half a hundred houses, during the long Aviiiter months shut 
up from travel, with all its energies turned in upon itself, was a battery of electric 
brains. Men, women, and the older children, Avoro in constant social communica- 
tion, meeting often -several times a week at church,, lyceum, and visiting; kept Jilive 
by a vital interest in all things important to a good community. Tho one unfortu- 
nate, habit of ^^drink/^ which was the scourge of so many of these places, had nut 
yet undermittjdd the personal virtue of the people to a dan^rous degree;, and the 
old-time style of personal self-respect, of nonintei’fercnjiie AvUh the rights, opinions, 
and oven prejudices of neighbors and townsmen, so favorable to tho growth of x>rae* 
tiCal good living, original thinking, and common sense, was a prodigious 
shaping, tho peculiar life of the Noav lilngland towm. 

And there can be no c^uestimi that the teachers of the district schools in New Eng- 
land during, this period were drawn from a su}>erlor grade of the population, and in 
man y instaimes were more competent than at the paresent tiime. Not w ithstandi ug tlie 
lew roj^ of wages, school teaching was almost the only occupation by which ready 
money could be easned by young people of eithec sex. Especially was this true of 
the yooisg womeiu who 'bfHI l not upon the days when 350 ways of getting Ot 
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respectaMo livelihood are open to the sox. The occupation was thoroughly respect- 
able, even honorable, and the schoolmaster and schoolmistress were, as often as 
otherwise, cjtlled from the best social and educated class. It would be a singular 
community in which many of the young women in highest estimation had not been, 
for a year or two, occupied in this way. The boys who jirojiGsed to go to college or 
look toward professional life taught school in the winter term of two to four mouths, 
and thousands of students in this fashion ‘^paid their way’^ through the academy 
and college. The habit of ‘'boarding round brought theso teachers in contact with 
the families of their pupils. Or, when the teacher was doiiiicihal at home or in a 
permanent jilace, the best society of the district and town was opened to the uew- 
4JOiner. 

The coming to a town which 8upi)orted half a dozen district schools of several 
college students every winter, or of fine young women from abroad during the sum- 
mer, was a positive element in the society of the place. For a term of several mouths 
of their residence these interesting strangers were the center of attraction, and, if 
superior young people, they became a notable addition to the mental and moral 
resources of the home-staying youth. They were the “main-stay of the winter 
lyrenm, the delight of the winter evening party, the zest of the summer triji to the 
mountain, or the Saturday outing, and often the most interesting relations of life 
were the outcome of this experience. In this way there was a perpetual circulation 
of the genuine life-blood of society, consisting of the most attractive and promising 
young folks of tlie Commonwealth through all portions of the State; and a true 
democracy of character, ability, and culture was thus ol)taiiie<l. And this was the 
time when the best jxjrtion ol' the New England people were living in the villages and 
rural districts, before the evil day when the farms wt re losing the, most substantial 
classes. These New England district school boys and girls and their teachers were 
the material from which was drawn in the generation following, in the natiou^s hour 
of jicril, the leadership in State, church, business, army, and society, and the progres- 
sive and political class that saved the Ro])ublic. 

Of course these schools were greatly deficient in what wo now regard the superior 
methods of instruction, facilities for illustration, school books, convenient build- 
ings, and much that is now regarded of supreme imj^ortanco. But, after a genera- 
tion devoted to the imjirovement of public educatiou in these respects, wo are 
coming to understand more clearly that after all the chief elemeuls of success in 
school life are good material in the pupil, wortliy manhood and womanhood in the 
teachers, and a love f<»r knowledge and ambition to excel which dominate the work. 
The great teachers of music tell us that, in a scale of 10, 9 points of success in a 
publics singer imply a good natural voice. 

Nothing in School life will atone for the lack of good natural ability, enthusiasm, 
persistence, and an all-round common sense in finding the best way to get at the 
main point. Wellington said: “The art of war is nothing but two men fighting 
■with clubs, and the one that has the longest club, tlie most strength, pluck, and 
endurance will como off conqueror.^^ The good teacher in the old-time school had 
a more familiar acquaintance with the better class of pupils than is now possible in 
the graded schools of our cities and often gave them a generops portion of time, 
out of school or on holidays. And nowhcTo on earth does unusual ability, personal 
magnetism, force of character, and high enthusiasm for living tell in molding and 
inspiring a group of children more powerfully than inside one of these old-time 
Yankee schoolhouses. 

^Dfiring this i>eriod, the first notable advance was made in the im])rovemont of 
school books. George Washington sat down to his table, after ho left school at 13, 
and wrote out, in'his oi«rn plain, bold hand a scries of short treatisoa on the differ- 
ent branches studied "in the field and family schools of his early youth; probably 
the pith of the few awkward and^pedantic apologies for text- books to which ho had 
access. Before 1800 arithmetic had not been taught with books in the New England 
common schools; geography was still a oolite study; science did not exist for the 
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public school; indeed, outside the college, later than this, “ i)lulo8oi>hic geology was 
not taught in New England and there was not even a bare catalogue of the auimals 
of Massachusetts/^ Noah Webster had just entered on. his great career of supplying 
the children and youth with a better sort of readers and spellers, with an appendix 
of grammar and matters of general intelligence, than had before been accessible. 
The catalogue of helps to learning that figures in the report of many of the fore- 
most men of the time, in the memory of their school days, is meager to the last 
degree. But before 1840 a great advance had been made. The Assembly’s cat<ieh- 
ism no longer was regarded as the standard central dish at the feast of knowledge. 
The Bible came to be read and understood in a way more natural and less mechanical. 
The series of school readers prepared by Rev. John Pierpont was perhaps the most 
valuable over made in any land, being a complete introduction to the best literature 
of the language. Woodbridge, Morse, and Olney in geography ; Adams and Smith 
in arithmetic; Murray and Greenleaf in grammar; with an increasing numbei of 
text-books of equal merit, especially Colburn's mental arithmetic, were a godsend 
to the studious youth. 

But, after all these helps to knowledge, there has beeu found no substitute for 
the act of taking off your coat and rolling up your sleeves” and going to work to 
*^dig out" the heart of the matter in any school task on hand. The dire necessity 
of school work and the strict government of the schools of that early day were 
a valuable discipline which is often found wanting in the elaborate (‘xpedieuts for 
cultivating the ^*play instinct” in children, in which the necessity of discipline in 
child life is left out and only the very natural desire to play remains. And, despite 
the severity of the discipline, there is a solid merit in the old stylo of kcei^ing 
order," compelling a bad hoy or a mischievous girl to fall into line and obey the 
^‘rulos and regulations,” that can not ho dispensed with in the training for repub- 
lican citizenship. The popular estimation in which a teacdier was held who displayed 
the governing faculty amid the trials of old-time New England school-keeping 
was, in itself, a jjow’orfiil stimulus to the cult iva,t ion of that faculty for doing things 
and leading in all worthy enterprises which has made the New England man and 
woman famous at home and known and respected all around the 'world. 

Thomas Garlyle once said to Theodore Parker: There is nothing like the preach- 
ing of hell to take the conceit out of a man." The teaching of the gospel of 
obedience to law, illustrated by the certainty of a sound thrashing, has made a man 
of many a hoy who, under a a acillating or feeble dispensation of discipline, would 
have grown up a bully, a sneak, or a brute. The goings on in the old New England 
Bchoolhonse was like the continuous session of a court of justice in the heart of a 
community, and, in connection with the sittings of the justice of the peace in the 
tavern hall and the town meeting in the great meeting house, kept the mind of the 
neighborhood ftxed on that reign of laAV and order which saved it from the excesses 
of border life and the anarchy of lynch law. The democracy of the common school 
was a prodigious training for good citizenship; for here there ^‘was no respect of 
persons" and the son of the minister, lawyer, doctor, or richest man in town was 
as sure of a ** trouncing" for obstinate disobedience as any hoy in school; and the 
parent who would presume on any family or personal superiority as an exemption 
from the school discipline of his child was sure of the imperative negative of the 
entire neighborhood. And by the patriotic extracts in the old-time school readers, 
the declamation of the speeches of great statesmen, and the constant excitement of 
partisan politics that raged about the little red schoolhouse like the lashing of an 
angry sea upon a storm-beaten island, the boys and girls were schooled in that 
patriotism which, a generation later, flamed out in the rush from the old Lexington 
and Concord battle grounds to Washington of the first regiments to “rally round 
the flag " and save the TTnion. 

There can be na indirect training so good in its general mental and moral results 
^ as the constant outdoor occupation of the Yankee hoy and the drill of his sister in 
good housekeeping that went on, “ ne'ser hasting, never resting,” like a procession 
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of tho powers of nature. It was still the day when the New Bugland woman liad 
not yet found relief from the terrible trial of gbod housekeeping in a newly settled 
country wliidi built up the soul while it wo*!© out the body. There was no great 
leisure class in the country, not even in the village or city ; and the woman of supe- 
rior natural gifts, generous culture, and graceful majaners was as often as otherwiso 
her own housemaid and taught her danghtexs how to live as the helpmeets of 
the men who were building a mighty republic. 

And, ill the eatiniate of the results of the conmion school of that period, we must 
also take into account the fact that New E-ngland society was the most concentrated 
and powerful human ageui y ever put on the ground of a new country to bring good 
things to pass. It was a veduutary combination of men and women, generally of 
native power and obstinate will, of unusual capacity for mental and moral accom- 
plishineut, driven as by a high w'ind toward one great purpose, tlio building of the 
now Republic. In the society of the New hlngland of that early day all good things 
went together — church and school, business, home, and public duty, were but the 
vital forces of a life concentrated, almost beyond conception in these days of dissi- 
pated energy and boundless distraction, on self-control and cQectivo power. This 
combined energy of the whole town ebbed and flowed through the schoolhouse like 
a resistless tide. Out of this contact with public opinion came a great influence ou 
the humblest school, an influence that in the superior communities was felt in send- 
ing but a largo number of public and finnous people who inado tbeir mark all the 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And while in a certain way tsfeo tUstrict school 
(and there w.as rarely any other) was held in low esteem by the academy and the 
college, yet all the higher inetitutions of loariiing and agencies of culture were a 
part of a great movement that was felt by every ambitious boy and girl every day 
of the school life. 

Those fifty years wore the seed time when so many of the great educational agen- 
cies were i)lanted in Now England that have borne mighty crops of good culture for 
the nation. The American Academy of Arts and Sciences was established in 1780. 
The Now England and Boston Societies of Natural History came ux^ between 1815 
and 1830. The Boston Athonaium in 1806 was a child of the club that published the 
Monthly Anthology, the first litcrrary magazine that appeared after ibtvRevolntioii. 
The American Philosophical Society was established in 1816 *, the American Academy 
in 1780; the Massachusetts HlstoricaJ. Society in 1790;^ with other asfloJfeiatioajn that, 
in subsequent years, beeame important iustrumentalities of national culture and 
the models of simiLar organizations in all portions of the land. All these w ©re then 
in that nfcato of enthusiastic operation when their influence, especially ou the asi>ir- 
ing youth of a State, is at its best. It was the day of the beginning of the libraiy, 
Concord, Maas., claiming the oldest of all, in 1672, and New Ihidford, Mass., the first 
free public library. In 1841 Harvard Collog© had 41,000 volunaes in the libafaiy 
which had risen from tlio flames that consumed the preciou-s eoBeetion given ])y 
John Harvard. In 1838 there were 50 district school 1 ibrariea, with 10^000- volumesy 
In the State. Almost every Utile town hml one or more collections of books and the* 
us© of a social or ladies^ library,/' or tlio private colloctiom. of tks© laimiater, or 
doctor, or well-to-do family were accessible, by friendly loan or at a xjuamiisal fee, to 
every boy or girl who would be careful in the use^ 

And, although the era of metropolitan jmmnulism ami the modesn naa^iiaine bad 
not yet dawned, the weekly newspaper, ctnuing up frocu. Bostoa or tba eonnty town 
once a week read at the x>ofit-o.flic© to tb« eager crowd of famneyby talked over in 
the fttorey^he tavern, the carpenter’s, shoemaker’s^ and bdaeksmith’s shop, aowl while 
waiting for the grist to* bo ground at the milly was a power im the land^ The ImMt ef 
meeting in the long winter evenings by the men at these central phie«% and the in ter- 
minable visiting between families, whore the brisk talk always gravitated to tJbo 
events of the day local and general importance; where all things in heaven and 
earth were discussed in a straightforward, courageous way, made every town a pase>- 
tical university. Amil there were great ihem^es to be discussed: the adiidalstratioiMa 
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of Presidents George Wasliiiigton, John Aduuis^ Tliomaa Jefferson, the Frencli Revo- 
lution that shook America like an earthc^uako, the war of 1812 with Groat Britain, 
tho settlement of the new West, the Indian campaigns of Jackson and Harrison, 
the naval victories of Perry and Decatur, the great battle over the Missouri com- 
promise, which was the alarm boll that summoned the nation’s defenders to arms 
for the great civil war yet forty years off. 

The lyceum was not the least of these outside agencies of popular culture j indeed, 
it became almost an annex to the New England district school. It came up about 
tho year 1788, introduced hy Joeiah Holbrook, of Connecticut, and siiread like a 
prairie fire all over tho land. Beside the proper work of the weekly lyceum, hy 
which it was best known, it grew by 1830 to a vast organization for general improve- 
ment. Through a scries of years it held great conventions in the chief cities of the 
country, became a powerful propagandist for the estabUshment and improvement of 
public schools, favored the collection of libraries, iuiroduced the system of popular 
lectures, and in many indirect ways pushed forward tho general work of creating 
tho x)ul)lio opinion that demanded the educational revival of 1830-1840. The most 
eminent men in the Union w^ere deeply interested in it, presided at, and addressed 
its conventions. Out of it came tho Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge in 1828, tho American Institute of Instruction founded in Boston in 1830, 
tho American Lyceum (national), in 1831, whose object was tbe advocacy especially 
of common-school education and the general spread of knowledge. Tho American 
Annals of Education, of Boston, and the Magazine of Useful Knowledge, in Now 
York, were indebted to this i)oworfal movement for their existence. Its general con- 
ventions 'svero lield from 1828 to 1839 in Boston, New Yoi*k, Philadelphia, and Hart- 
ford. At a national delegate convention, called to discuss education in tho United 
States, hold at Philadelphia in 1839, Hon. Theodore Frclinghnysen, of New Jersey, 
presided, and other celebrated public characters were present. This meeting memo- 
rialized Congress to appropriate money for oloinontary education in tho South; pro- 
posed the dedication of the public lands to the same pnrxioso, and was only suspended 
by tlio overshadowing of its work by tbe educaiional uprising of tho people, which 
was largely a result of its persistent agitation. 

But nowh^TO was it so influential as in New England, and it Is doubtful if any 
agency of popular intelligence was ever more effective in tho country. Once a 
week, ftom December to June, tbe people of these towns thronged the big school- 
boTtsc or, on occasions of special interest, the largest church or tho tavern hall to wit- 
ness the tonnnament of debate, where all tho mental athletes of tho community were 
enliftled in the drseussionsj tho best litemry talent impressed for the paper," gen- 
erally edited by the women, and tho entertainment wa.s often introduced by a free 
lecture, naaally given by some invited gtreat. The women brought their ^‘knitting 
and listened while the needles flew. The big hoys and girls heard with all 
their ears and sortie. The questions cliscusscjd ranged through all themes interesting 
iothonghtfhl men and wemni living in the morning glow of the raakhigof a mighty 
nation,^ tho annexation of Texas to the Union, eapita} punishment, the national 
bank, education, ntatiera of local interest, tariff, war and peace, elnvmy, woman^s 
rights, religious and moral topics oiitside acetarian limitations, temperance, tho 
econiMitiea of home life and training of children, public Improvemients in town and 
Stata — all come up for ‘^high debate ” and the final adjudication of a vote. Here 
ertginatad tho loctare aystom that a generation later beeaime snob a powerful agency 
in all tho Movthooi Btatea of the Union, and, during the twenty years before the ont- 
hioak ef tho eml war, like a atoot ship drawn into the vortex of a maelstrom, went 
cirolmg about the awful queoUcm exf slavery into whose bloody chasm the old 
Unkaa waop^amgad in I860 to ewerge a» the jww Republic in 1865. 

The toBaperaiioa lelbriMftloa was at the height of its ©arfy enthnsiasm during the 
Igfter years of^thla p^od, and the souutrj was shaken by the appeals of an army 
of ^^ri^srmed^ drmkards*' and popofieq^oxial loctnrers. The religious revival was 
aaighty fior waking up the deeper nature of the people, and often the cause of violent. 
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controversy on the highest themes of human interest. In short, during this period 
the whole people of the United States, from the city out to the most quiet hamlet, 
were agitated with the tremendous stir of a mental and moral interest prophetic of 
the mighty upheaval of the nation’s life in the revolutionary epoch, on the perilous 
edge of which the nation stood; and the country district school, the academy, and 
the college were the “ nerve centers^’ of this profound agitation; the older pupils 
being often more educated by what was going on without than within the school- 
room. In this way the common school of that day was not less a seminary for the 
entire community than a school for the children. It was the one center of the com- 
mon intelligence, where the Vital energies of the people were concentrated, and, more 
notably than any other institution, contributed to the training of a people already 
dimly looking forward to the awful period of conflict for the lueservation of the 
Republic. 

In the American order of society no permanent leadership is possible. Twice in 
the nation’s history the patriotic people have leaned on Washington and Lincoln as 
the providential father of the old and the new Rei»uhlic. Happily for ns no Bis- 
marck or Gladstone can ever become an Ameri(‘.an possibility. Tiio groat revival of 
the common school, inaugurated in Massachusetts by the establishment of the first 
State board of educatiou and the appointment of Horace Mann as its first secretary, 
BX)reading from State to State till the entire northern section of the country was 
involved, and eveu the educationally far-off South was stirred as never before*, was 
the Avork of no one man, nor even a group of ^^great educators.” It came the 
fullness of time,” Avlion, as in all matters of supreme interest in our country, the half- 
conscious masses were pushing npAvard from below and the he.st informed and most 
effective lifting from above, and at the fit moment the man or the group of men appear 
in whom both those movements are incarnated ami good things are done in a way 
that, for rapidity, thoroughness, and permanence, is the amazement of the world. 

It was a prodigious advantage, especially to Massachusetts, that at the period wo 
BOW consider there Avas in reality no cousidcrahle class of public or influential 
people of any station that desired to be known as the opponents of the common 
school. Inherited from the days of the fathers, and consecrated by the lolls, sacri- 
fices, and prayers of almost two centuries, whatever might have been the .disposition 
of a portion of the more favored classes to educate their own children in the aca- 
demic and private schools, which, as far as the opportunity for the secondary educa- 
tion was concerned, were, outside a few localities, the only agencies available, yet 
the advocate of popular education in any form was sure of a hearing among the 
more intelligent X)Oople, and only counted on the personal interest and professional 
prejudice of those directly concerned as patrons and teachers in these seminaries for 
secret or open antagonism. Daniel Webster sounded the keynote of New England 
statesmanship when ho said, *‘If I had as many boys as old King J’riam, I Avould 
send them all to the country district school.” He had been a country schoolmaster, 
and for a few months had Edward Everett as a pupil — preeminently the educational 
statesman of the period, repeating in New England in characteristic way the posi- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson at an earlier date in the Atlantic South. Alfupst every 
public man of high distinction in New England had been iu his youth a common- 
school boy, and frequently a teacher in the district school. While the clergy of 
New England were to a greater or loss degree deeply interested in the colleges and 
academies, yet in Massachusetts at this time they were ofteuer than otherwise the 
working members of the school committees, and from their number came perhaps 
the majority of the splendid body of educational reformers that ushered in the glo- 
rious day of the advent of Mann, Barnard, and their immediate associates. It was 
most fortunate that Edward Everett was governor of Massachusetts at the time the 
legislative committee was appointed which, next to the committee of the Congress 
of the Confederation that fifty years before reported the ordinance of 1787, gave the 
American comfiiou school to the new Northwest. Another most influential friend of 
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popular education was Dr. William Ellery Channing, who, although burdened with 
the double leadership of an important religious movement and the unpopular advo- 
cacy of the more conservative type of the antislavery agitation, was always at hand 
to give the weight of his lofty reputation and matchless eloquence to the good 
cause. Levi Lincoln year after year had been the honored governor of Massachu- 
setts and a firm friend of the common school. He inaugurated the movement that 
twelve years later resulted in the establishment of the first State normal school in 
the United States. 

But there was a yet more influential class of practical educators, leading teachers, 
professors, and presidents of the colleges and 8ux>erior schools of the State, who 
constituted the inner circle of this rising reform and most distinctly voiced back to 
the masses of the i)eople this educational gospel in the practical form it finally 
assumed. Some of them had been for many years known of all mcn,^’ as ‘^in 
season and out of season^’ i)leading for the coming generation. Others came in at 
the ‘^beginning of the end^' of the agitation and were at once swept into active 
and often conspicuous service during the coming years. It would be a grateful task 
to recount, in a memorial volume, the names and services of this splendid body of 
men and women from New England alone. No circular of information could be 
more instructive and full of encouragement to the workers in our Southern States 
than the story of the labors, trials, and discouragements through which these 
heroes of the good fight jiressed forward, ‘^luitting the hand to the plow and 
looking not back,^’ at a time when the common school in Massachusetts was iu a 
more discouraging condition than in Virginia and Texas to-day. We can only refer, 
as in a catalogue, to a few of these most conspicuous workers of the different 
States, as they come iq) in the jirogress of our story, although aware that many 
names may be omitted i»erhai)8 equally worthy of recognition. Those now men- 
tioned were all natives of Massachusetts or spent tlieir professional life chiefly in 
that State. Some of the most eminent were ideutiiicd wdth the new departure of 
the common school beyond the Berkshire hills, iu the Middle and Western States. 

Warren Colburn was one of the benefactors of half a dozen generations in pre- 
paring, in connection with George B. Emerson, that Joy of all school children, Col- 
hunds Mental Arithmetic, which even now is one of the l)est text-hooks in use. 
William Kussell was an indefatigable lecturer on education, and oxx) 08 ed without fear 
or favor the defects of the common schools, esi^ecially protesting against the 
neglect of the old-time grammar and new free high-school system in favor of the 
private und denominational aca<lemy. He made an unsuccessful attempt to estab- 
lish a xirivate normal school iu Lancaster, Mass. Lowell Mason was the father of 
music iu the common schools of America; indeed was the groat leader of tlie move- 
ment that woke nj) the people to the api>reciation of good music aud organized the 
pox>ular musical associations in Jioston which have made that city so distinguished 
iu this dei>artmeut of the line arts. Ho was a devoted friend of the comnion schools. 
Gideon F. Thayer established in 1818, in Boston, the first (Tiauucey Hall private 
school. 

Samuel N. Hall was horn in New Hampshire, but, like many of the great sons of 
the Granite State, found his proper sphere of labor in Massachusetts. He has the 
reputation of establishing in New Hampshire and afterwards in Andover, Mass., the 
first effective school of ])edagogio8 in the Union, and his writings and experiments 
as a teacher had great weight in the final adoption by the State of the normal-school 
system in 1837-1840. No mfwu was more conspicuous and indefatigable than .lames G. 
Carter. For years he lectureid, wrote, and in every public way labored to lift the 
educational wheel out of the slough of indifference and despond in which it was mired 
for half a century. He was the chairman, of the legislative committee that reported 
the act for the establishment of the State hoard of education, and Avas appointed the 
first member of the board by Governor Everett. George B. Eiucr.^on began his 
career as teacher in Boston as the first principal of the Boys' English High School in 
ED 95 50 
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X820. Afterwards he established oae of the most celebrated private schools for girls 
in the country, in the same city, which lost its illustrious master in 1855. He was 
ftlso a member of the hist State board of education and deeply interested in the 
establishment of the first 3 State normal schools, the assistant of Warren Colburn 
in making his mental arithmetic and algebra, and an active member of the Boston 
Masters’ Association and Natural History Society. 

John Lowell, too early called from life, was a member of the distingiiisheil family 
of manufacturing capitalists which gave its name to the city of Lowell. He left a 
handsome fortune to establish the Lowell Institute, a free lectureship that for half a 
century has offered every Reason courses of valuable i>ubUc lectures on a variety of 
themes, and has enriched the educational literature of the country by the moderate 
library of its own publications. William C. Wood bridge, a relative of Dr. William 
Ellery C banning, was a most untiring worker in all that concemod the 'svelfare of 
common schools. He practically introduced in them the study of geography, which 
until 1824 had been taught in few public schools, by his text-hooks, written in con- 
nection with Mrs. Emma Willard after extensive study and foreign travel. Ho was 
always interested in the early efforts at educational journalism in Massachusetts; 
published the Annals of Education, iu which the improved methods of instruction he 
had become acquainted with in Europe were illustrated. Ho was an active worker 
in the Hartford, Conn., societies for the improvement of common schools. Ho was 
called in as adviser in couuectiou with the school system of New York, and was 
largely influential in persuading Lowtdl Mason to transfer his residence from Georgia 
to Massachusetts and inaugurate his great work for music in the schools. Ho was 
closely identified with the organization of the lyceiim and the American School 
Society. Always a sick and poor man, and dying at 50, broken down by his enor- 
mous labors, his life was a shining example of the consecration of great and varied 
powers to the welfare of humanity. 

President Mark Hopkins, of Williams, and President TIeman Humphrey, of Amherst 
College — the former jierhaps the most eminent of the New England educators, the 
instructor of GarOeld, Dawes, Dickinson, and scores of men distingiiislied in all 
dej>arlmcnts of iirofessional life; the latter the powerful president that lifted the 
new Amherst College to a respectable rank among American institutions and coin- 
biue<l a solid scholarship and zeal for religion with si saving common sense,” whose 
sons have become conspicuous in the groat centers of influence iu the Union — were 
both w^arm and influential friends of the common schools. Samuel Appleton, a mom- 
her of a distinguished Boston family, was a gcmcroiis benefactor of schools — one of 
the noble band of wealthy men and w omen whose gifts to education, charity, and art 
have made their city famous. 

Josiah Holbrook was a native of Connecticut and a graduate of Yale College, but 
his prodigious w'ork in the organization of the American lyceum, a common school 
for all people, which afterwards went through the Union, and under whoso auspices 
great conventions were held in all parts of the country, enlisting the good will of 
the most eminent statesmen, scholars, and professional loaders everywdicro, was so 
intimately connected with Boston and Massachusetts that he may he included among 
the celebrities of this calendar. In connection with the foremost educators of the 
State, he was deeply interested in the organization of the Boston Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 1829 and the American Institute of Instruction iu 
1830; next, to the National Association of Teachers — still the most important organi- 
zation of American educators, and many associations connected with his i>rivat6 
interests. He was largely engaged in the introduction of school apparatus, hitherto 
almost unknown— the meager blackboard beiug the first appearance of any outside 
help in the district school. With Senator Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, ha 
shares the distinguished honor, at an early day, of laboring to move the American 
Congress to act in behalf of popular education in the Southern States. It is impos- 
sible to overrate the influence of the American Lyceum— the most effective extem- 
poraneous university on record — in the awakening of the*i>eople to the educational 
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pceds of tbe eomitry and tlie orgnmimtioa of tlio mig^hty movement for ©dncational 
reform, iu 1830-1840. 

EbeiuBzer Bailoy will 1>© long remembered as the aecomplished master of the first 
free bigk sehool for girle in Boston, tke subsequent principal of a famous female 
academy,” and the autkor of a text-book in algebra that was a decided axlvauce on 
previous treatises in this to the children of fifty years ago, abstruse ecience. John 
Bronifield was the generous giver of a sum — for the time munificent— which estab- 
lished the Boston Athenaeum Library and Museum of Fine Arts. The Athen®um 
is now a choice library of 150,000 volumes, and the art treasures arc in the possession 
of the Academy of Fine Arts in Boston. Rev. Samuel J. May was one of the most 
zealous and ©ftective of the clerical advocates of tho now departures in the schools ; 
a friend of Horace Mann; fora time principal of the State normal school at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., and during the later portion of his life a most efficient friend of popular 
education and all good reforms in Syracuse, N. Y. Rev. Charles Brooks was an elo- 
quent lecturer on educatipn, and largely contributed to tho formation of the i)ublic 
opinion that stood behind Horace Mann. Ho was especially interested in the estab- 
lishment of normal schools. Rev. Cyrus Pierce was already a distinguished teacher 
when called by Horace Mann in his later life to he the first principal of the lirst 
State normal school in America. He hibored so effectually that the name Father 
Pierce” is still a household word in Massachusetts, along with the associated name 
of Nicholas Tillinghast, first principal of tho State normal school at Bridgewater. 
Will him A. Aleott was one of the roundabout men oY all educational work who ap- 
pear at a providential juncture and shouhl<T the tasks of many good men. He wa.s 
united with those already mentioned, ajid there was nothing good going in the way 
of popular education that was not (Connected with his name. 

Besides this illustrious group of educators at home, true to her instincts, as 
described by Washington, of ^‘spreading herself,” New England was at this time 
sending abroad a large number of active and distinguished workers in tho great 
good cause of the children and youth. Among the most celebrated were John 8. 
Hart, so well known as the famous principal of the Philadelphia free high school for 
girls, and an author of wide celebrity; Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, husband of Harriet 
Beeclier Stowe, who made tho important report on free schools at a critical period 
in the educational movement in Ohio; Francis Dwight, the brilliant editor of an 
educational journal in Albany, N. Y. ; David R. Page, principal of the first State 
normal school of Now York, at Albany, both too early removed by death; Dr. John- 
son, in Pennsylvania; Rev. George W. llosmer, who as a clergyman in Buffalo, N. V., 
became an important worker in the schools of that city and afterwards the successor 
of Horace Mann in tho presidency of Antioch College, Ohio ; Rev. John H. Hey wood, 
a native of Worcester, Maas., first a teacher iu New Jersey, afterwards for half a 
century an honored clergyman in Louisville, Ky., a most efficient member of the 
school board of that city and still a fast friend of the common school; Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, who as a young man, tho minister of a new and unpopular church 
in Louisville, Ky., still so commended himself to the people that ho was placed on 
the school board, and for a time served as superintendent of common schools, per- 
haps the first man who held that office wt‘st of tho Allcghanics, and Rev. William 
G, Eliot, who, although bom and educated iu Washington, D, C., was of a distin- 
guished New Bedford, Mass., family. Ho went as a young man to St. Louis, Mo., 
when the town had bht 8,000 people, opened the first free school ■west of tho Missis- 
sippi River in the basement story of his new church, built by Boston money; and 
at tho end of a long and useful life could point to Washington University, one of 
the most complete and effective organizations for tho secondary and higher, aca- 
deiuie and collegiate, artistic and industrial, medical and legal education west of 
the IiiHssissippi River in the Union, as one result of his varied labors iu his adopted 
State. But lack of space alone compels us to close this catalogue of celebrities who 
so devoted themselves to the people’s uplifting on the ©ve of the great common- 
school revival at the opening of the second half century of the Republic. 
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Th« era of tho higlier education of woman had not yet come. But there was a 
great amount of excellent work done in the academies for girls in Massachusetts 
and other States. Notable among these institutions was the Troy (N. Y.) Female 
Seminary, where Mrs. Emma Willard so long sat at the head of the movement for the 
advanced education of woman, affectionately remembered in the history of educa- 
tion in Connecticut, Vermont, and New York. Chief in importance of the daughters 
of Massachusetts was Mary Lyon, who, in the establishment of the Mount Holyoke 
Seminary (now College), first rendered it possible that the girls of New England could 
obtain a superior education at a rate so reasonable that few were left out for lack of 
means. This famous semiuj ry, where, even until the present day, the domestic labor 
of the students has been combined with a solid method of mental training, has been 
a power in the land ; having educated great numbers pf girls from all portions of the 
Union, furnished the original suggestion for AVellesley College, and been tbe model 
for numbers of (excellent schools elsewhere, sending forth many efficient teachers 
and devoted Christian missionaries to heathen lands. 

It is always difficult to place before even an intelligent and sympathetic reader 
the secret of a situation or an institution which alone can account for its celebrity. 
The old-time district school of New England has fared badly in the estimate of a 
class of critics, trained amid the abundant opportunities and expert methods of 
instruction and di 8 ci 2 )line uow as thoroughly appreciated and used in the schools of 
Massachusetts as anywhere in the country. But even the present generation of Now 
England educators does not always appreciate the fact that tlie finest results of tho 
present were bound uj) in the system of the grandfathers and grandmothers. It has 
oven been denied in high quarters that New England over had a system of schools 
deserving the name till within the past five and twenty years. Perhaps a realistic 
picture of a typical small New England town in the Massacliusetts of sixty years 
ago may help to the understanding of tlie vitality there was in this early school- 
keeping and why it has ^Miad free course, run, and been glorified uow ever since 
the groat day when Horace Maim marshaled tbe forces of reform that had been 
slowly gathering during a generatiou and led them to tho victory that finally 
declared the American common school the foremost educational ageucy in training 
tho children for good citizeushi]) in the Kopiiblic. 

The following <iuotatiou from a jiersonal sketch describes a typical family of 
pioneers : 

My own childhood and youth, until one and twenty, was cast in one of the most 
characteristic of tlie mountain towns of western Massachusetts, near the valley of 
the Connecticut River, on the l)order of New Hampshire and Vermont. The town 
was 6 miles square, and was originally set apart by the Colonial legislature just 
before the Revolutionary war to the families of a comjiauy of soldiers enlisted 
from what is now the city of Boston for service in the French and Indian war, all 
of whom had lost their lives in this dangerous and exhausting campaign. Several 
of these families were among the best of old Boston and all were of the good stock 
that sent one-sixth of its entire ^lopulation to the great northern battlefield of the 
Adirondack woods and waters, which for half a century before the war for national 
independence was the training school of the New England soldiery met by Wash- 
ington at Cambridge and, as he said, of which almost the entire Regular Army was 
coniiiosed at the close of the war. They went up, mv grandfather and grandmother, 
with the rest, and ‘^jicssessed the land,^' apportioned according to the special claims 
and needs of the families, about tbe year 1776. My grandfather, who had just beeu 
married, was one of the heroes of Bunker Hill, having dug in tho trenches all night 
and slept the sleep of a tired-out warrior during the battle. But he did the next 
best thing to fighting; he married a good Boston girl and took her up to her home 
in the wilderness, riding behind him on horseback on a ‘‘ pillion, where the grand- 
mothers used to sit clasping the strong support on the saddle before. Then he went 
to New Jersey and served a full term under Washington and came back to his moun- 
tain farm; worked har<l at everything that came up— farmer, storekeeper, tavern 
keeper, maker of potash, mechanic, deacon of the church, ^^esquire^^ and represent- 
ati\’e to the great and general court for the town ; dying at 83, one of the best off 
in worldly goods and not behind in any way among his contemporaries in the entire 
county. My grbat- grandfather, on my mothers side, at 96 took the western fever'' 
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in the valley of the Connecticut in Massachusetts ; sold his farm and emigrated to St. 
Lawrence County, in northern New York, to **^ow up with the country voted for 
Gen. William Henry Harrison for President of the United States at 100, and died of 
a “cold’' caught walking at the head of a procession to celebrate the inauguration 
of the “hero of Tippecanoe,” who followed him soon to the grave. Another grand- 
father was one of the old-time “men of all work*^ that held a New England town 
together; storekeeper, apothecary, tailor, settler of estates, the friend of widows 
and orphans; at his death the oldest postmaster in the Union, except a brother of 
the lirst grandfather, who held that position for an equal term in Kentucky. There 
were a score of men in that county who had this outfit of practical education and 
have done first-rate service to the State. In my childhood the town was not yet 60 
years old and all the original families still occupied the land, the young x)eople 
being the second generation from the settlement. 

The town was one of those picturesque “blocks” of land that seemed created for 
the admiration of the lover of nature. A mountain, 1,600 feet above the sea, over- 
looked the central village, itself shelved on a terrace 1,000 feet above high tide. 
Haifa dozen noble hills, from 1,000 to 1,200 feet in height, divided the territory into 
a series of narrow valleys, each known by the name of the brook that flowed into 
one of the three rivers that watered its southern, western, and northern borders. 
Off at the northeast the hills climbed up to Mount Monadiiock that towered, an 
azure pyramid, 20 miles away. The town was said to have been originally a dense 
forest of New England pine on the lowlands, while the rains had worn the steep 
slopes of the mighty hills to their granite bones. Half a dozen clear ponds dotted 
the surface, each still iu my day good fishing ground in the summer, and in the win- 
ter a natural “skating park,” encircled hy the solemn woods and roofed by a sky 
resplendent with a sunlight and moonlight such fis never yet had “ shone on sea of 
land.^^ There were certain meadows, green, silent, «nd mysterious, that haunted 
tlie dream of every truant hoy. Nine-tenths the town was on a hillside, and there 
was hardly a farm a western New York or Ohio farmer “ would have taken as a gift.” 

At that time of settlement there was no civilized West beyond the valleys of the 
Hudson and the eastern section of the Mohawk River; both these charming valleys 
were largely occupied by the New York Dutch territory of the great patroons, who 
still lorded it over their depeudeiits in a way no well-constructed YAnkee would 
eudure. Now and then one of our restless young mou pushed out to teach school in 
tlie region around Albany and Troy, and came back to entertain the neighbors with 
“ the tricks and manners ” of tbe natives of that distant country where his lot had 
heeii cast. At the time now spoken of not half a dozen young men of the town had 
“ gone West,” although several enter])rising youngsters had ventured to Boston, to 
Maine, and the new mauufacturiug cities of New England to become men of mark 
among the foremost of the land, and from them have descended a remarkable group 
of men and women in every department of society in all portions of the Union. 

There were never 1,200 peojde in tbe town, and out of that little company have 
come a dozen clergymen, several judges of the courts, doctors enough to kill or cure 
a city of half a million, mayors of cities, and members of legislatures and of Con- 
gress, artists, authors, scholars, and successful people without number, a larger pro- 
portion of the population, it is said, living to a greater age than in any town of 
similar class in the nation. Women distinguished at home and abroad were not 
wanting, one becoming the wife of a wandering Englishman of rank, who “came, 
saw, aud” was “ conquered,” and bore her oft' to a palace in the lake district in 
England. There are now hut 700 peox)lc left iu the old town, hut last year they were 
reported to have read more hooks in proportion to their numbers than the pco})le of 
any town in the State, for, shut up through the long winter in the town without 
railroad connecitiou with the outer world, they are compelled to live on each other 
aud the good library established by oue of the sons or daughters of the town now 
living in a far-oft’ city. 

There were eight school districts in the town, m which the 200 or 300 “ children 
and youth,” with occasional i>upil8 of larger growth, were schooled from four to six 
mouths in the year. The terms were divided between summer and winter, with 
perhaps, each year, a private school of a higher grade “kept” during the three 
autumn months iu the basement room of the leading church. For more than fifty 
years after the settlement of the town the people had worshipped and “sat under 
preaching” together in the great “meetinghouse” on the common, big enough to 
contain the entire population; the high pulpit, overhung hy a threatening “sound- 
ing-board;” the two rows of seats on the pulpit front below the parson for the 
deacons and chief men of the place; a double row of galleries for the volunteer choir 
of 50 young persons and half a dozen musical and unmusical instruments; in my 
day the highest gallery pews overlooking the ininisteEs head being appropriated by 
such of the small boys as were permitted, on a solemn iiromise of good behavior, 
to sit up aloft. The walls of the great wooden temple were pierced with small 
windows, and when at the first Christmas celebration they burst forth at dusk in a 
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glory there was little more to bo desired in this world by tlio boys and girls 
IMHMSttbleu on^ the common to witness the grand illumination. 

, Xh© centiai echoolhouse, which sufficed for the upper and lower villages/^ was 
biliU ou a granite ledge that ou one side fell down in a precipice to the high pad. 
Itwiis a square wooden building, pain ted red, with a big ruinous woodshed and dilapi- 
dated outbuiklingsrsurmoniited by a cupola in which a lightning rod was fixed with 
no connection with the ground. To-day the school-house occupies the sip of the 
old meetinghouse, and a sweet-toned bell from a Louisiana sugar plantation, that 
received it from some convent in Spain in the olden time, found at the Union occu- 
pation ill 1863 in a pile of metal in New Orleans, destined to be cast into Confederate 
canno'., and brought home by a returning soldier, rings the children to school. 
There were never 50 8<‘holare in the old school-house, and the outlying districts fur- 
nished from 15 to 30 cacdi in tlieir better days. 

Here every summer, for three months in the village and two in the outer districts, 
and an equal term in the winter, all the children went to school. Loginning at 5 or 
6, they sometimes held on till past 20, especially in the winter, when a class of big 
boys and girls were installed on the higher back seats, tbe benches rising, as in a 
medical lecture room, from the foot of the master’s desk to within a short dis- 
tance of the roof. A big sheet-iron ^^cap^^ was fitted upon the huge open fipplace 
beside the master’s platform, and all winter a fierce fire of round and split logs 
roared np the chimney, jiossibly cfilcient to Avarm ^‘tbe little angels that sit up 
aloft, but requiring a perpetual going to the fire ” to keep the children in this 
lower world from freezing. The schoolhouses were all moderately comfortable — as 
well heated and ventilated as the farm houses— though wanting the conveniences of 
modem seats and the appliances for the easy learning of anything. Eaidi had 
iLTound it a spacious yard, sometimes a grove, and there was no lack of opportunity 
for sliding, skating, or ^‘rasseling” in winter and all sorts of games in summer, the 
exercise now called ‘‘manual training^’ being sulhcieutly attended to at homo, 
where every boj^ and girl Avas in constant “training” for a Ncav England worker. 
In my case'the discipline consisted in driving tAvo cows a mile to pasture before 
breakfast and driving them home after supper, “tending store” at odd hours, and 
working on my grandfather’s farm in haying time, at 25 cents a day, to buy the 
Albany Weekly Journal and the IVnny Magazine, Avith iioav and then the luxury of 
a book long desired and fondly cherished. 

There were tAvo or three libraries in toAAui, containing perhaps 500 Amlumes, and 
the old minister had a good collection of the authors of Queen Anne’s day. A new 
doctor brought to toAvn the first copy of Shakes)iearo I ever saw. Half a dozen of ns 
boys and girls read it through in a Aveek. I avus so “ lired np ” by the “tragic muse” 
that 1 rose up from an hour with King Henry Y to otter battle royal w itli a squad 
of good-natured big schoolfellows, wLo mwer understood why they were set upon 
in that special way. But they rallied, and speedily I found myself “reduced to the 
loAvest terms.” The old doctor, Avho W’as jealous of the rival newcomer, said to my 
father: “Your boy is not a lighting character. He has been reading Shakespeare. 
That Shakt^peare makes boys ‘sassy’ and Ave must put it down.” The good old 
doctor long ago went to his rcAvard, but “that Shakespeare” holds on. 

1 had read every book in town that I could understand Avhen I left homo at the 
age of 20 to go to college, and 1 doubted if the parson or oven the neAV doctor himself 
could understand a good many of the musty volumes that 1 tried aneAv and gave up 
in despair every year. 

But there Avas teaching and “ government” in the 8 district schools that somehow 
dcA^eloped from that croAvd of 300 “children and youth” a remarkable set of men 
and Avomen, Avho achieved a success in life of wliich any country might be proud. 
And the explanation was not found in the possession by thidr teachers of any special 
“method of instruction,” for 1 doubt if one of them had overheard of a normal 
school. I ne\^er in my youth heard a discourse or read an “article” on school dis- 
cipline j but theschoolmaster or mistress that couldn’t “keoporder” and teach “good 
morals and gentle manners” ill this little republic w^as either summarily “run oil” 
by a rebellion among the big boys or dismissed with no recommendation by the 
school committee. The ordinary tt achers dealt with the three It’s, especially arith- 
metic ; a little history and geography of the Peter Parley order, and occasionally the 
easy beginnings of algebra. The “languages” were taught in private by the minis- 
ter or at the “ fall school” of select scholars. We had already come into the use of a 

f reatly improA^ed style of schoolbooks — K oa^ John Pierpont’s admirable readers; 

dams’s, Smith’s, and Colburn’s arithmetics and algebras; Morse's, Peter Parley’s, 
and Olney’s geographies, and Greenleafs grammar. There was also a good deal of 
instruction out of school, given generally by tbe better set of teachers to the more 
promising pupils during the long winter evenings, sometimes in a regular evening 
school for arithmetic or spoiling, or to a little squad of youths gathered about the 
master or mistress or assembled in the minister’s study. 



> EARLY COJfiffOjr SCHOOLS. OF RKIT ENGLAND. 

B«i iMMidea tlua Wcark at tlie soboolbuiiBe, tlie wbole town “kept sdieol.” In a 
eofiuaoittQitsr m iia a school district every family had i ts eyeoo the school, 

house from the lirst to the last day of the term. The teacher was the “town talJs/' 
especially if a stranger, a college graduate, or a minister’s daughter. They were 
taken up at one© into the eoeieU of the place, petted and “treat^ to all there was 
in the house. And rarely would one com© across a group of young men and women 
more worthy of the affection and respect of a suptwior community than the teachers 
of these sehools daring the fifteen years of my acqnaintanoe with them. The young 
men were often stadeiits or graduates from college; with few' exceptions the h*‘st 
of the best families; the young women the daughters from the must cultivated 
homes in the county — the choice young folk that afterwartls became ‘heading 
spirits” all the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific Blope. The schoolmasters were 
the life of society during the winter; kept the village lyceum at tlie high-water 
mark; luanaged au extempone theater, nnder tlio innocent name /^speaking school;” 
presided over the '^spelling school;” and were often the chief singers in the chur<'h 
choir. They gave all they had, almost ^^w'ithout money and without price,” for the 
poor little salary of $12 to ^5 per month and board for men, aiMifti to $10 fur w'omen. 
Each of them had often an entire class of the more ambitious boys and girls fitting” 
for the academy or college. Among these teachers^ perhaps half a hundred in all 
the schools in town during the fifteen years of my ac<]uaiutance; there hacl been but 
few failures. And the best of this business was the result of this working together 
for good” upon the children. The youthful side of the camniunity came up in the 
focus of the interest and aflection of a whole jkeople. The superior youth were fol- 
low ed by the most stimulating and inspiring good will of their native town. No 
training of mind, morals, or manners by u select class, that isolates the child from 
this large observation and sympathy of a friendly community, can take the place 
of a concentratcil public which made a university of every resyiectable town in New 
England duriug the most critical period of its developing civilization. 

A small number of our youug Iblk were able to leave home, for a term or a year, 
for uttend.anco on one of tlie several academies within 20 miles of the town. I siip- 
poae, us in my own case, the ciiief advantage of a short period spent in this sort of 
schooling was the social opportunity of contact with the best life of Ihe country 
and the acquaintance with the cousiderable number of superior young peo])le brought 
togetlier in this way. If a boy was fitting for college,” he sometimes “ took olf his 
coat ” and studied hard; as young Horace Maun prepared for admission to Brown 
University in four months. But oven at Harvard the entrance examination was 
not a very formidable ordeal. Anybody who had passed with creiUt through ihe 
common school and, at the academy or at home, had acquired a moderate English 
education, read a few hundred x>ages of Latin and Greek, with less mathematics, got 
in at the country colleges. Vet even in these seminaries the real “tug of w'ar” 
began and was not relaxed until “ commencement day.” Half a dozen fortunat(‘- fel- 
lows from the Boston Latin ♦School, Andover, and Exeter, or a superior country 
academy, came well prepared for the freshman class, and on that scale the class 
work w'as organized. And this made the life of three-fourths the members of the 
first class in college emphatically a har<l road to travel,” especially for those wlio 
during the winter months were comueUml to teach school, often beyond the vaca- 
tion term, to “ keep the ])ot boiling” at college. Yet the honors of the senior class 
were often won by these hard-working couuti'y hoys, too often at a sacrifee of 
health and life that w'ould shock the educational ])ul)lic of to day. Half my own 
class of 30, including myself, “broke down ” and drifted away, and not half a dozen 
are now alive. The old-time New England college was an educational slau- hter 
hotiBe, and any institution of learning that should now present stich ii physical rec- 
ord would itself be condemned with univei'sal execration. The almost absolute lack 
of provision for physical training; the struggles of ambitious young men, imper- 
fectly prepared for college life; the exhausting vacation labors at school-teaching or 
other occupations, and the detestable arrangt^mente for diet and comfoitablo living 
maide the enterprise of “getting an education” almost as hazardous as service in the 
army In war time. 

The girls had not yet come to their day of opportunity, although a few went to 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, Mrs. Willard’s famous school at Troy, or some loss ( clo- 
brated female academy. Many of these academies ■vrere coeducational, and these, I 
brieve, had the best record of educational and social success. 

The whole educational life was bound up with the heart and mind of tJie people, 
and the district school was a great educator in more than one way, bocaiiso it was 
the vehicle through which learning, virtue, and enterx)risc were disi)onfied to the 
oliiidFen in a town of 1,000 people. It was also the one place whore the cliildren 
ware gathered together, free from that “strile of tougues” in jxditics, religion, 
business and social scandal which was the terror of the old New England society. 
The Bible was read, prayers were made, and the good master and mistress preached^ 
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often better eermons than tbe pareon in the church, on all the common duties of life 
and the practical applications of religion, but rarely with any purpose of sectarian 
proBelytism. 

Not the least of the good things in the old-time district school of New England 
was the discipline of “keeping schooP^ upon the large number of young people 
cugaged in it. To a careless, ignorant, selfish spirit no toil is so liateful, no weari- 
ness so exhausting, no return so thankless as the service in the schoolroom. But 
the majority of the teachers in these schools, especially in the better sort of towns, 
were the best young men and women of tbe time, and the proportion of this class 
engaged in this worlc was larger than at present. It is imx) 08 sible that a right- 
minded, ambitious, tolerably intelligent young man or woman, working in the focus 
of public observation, brought in such intimate relations with the best and in a 
position to observe the worst elements of society, should not be improved, disci- 

S lined, and in all ways imjiressed. Thousands of teachers in the country and village 
istrict schools of New England of half a century ago were educated by their first 
term of professional service as in no other way, especially in the knowledge of 
character, the ability to govern and influence other minds, and the aspiration for 
higher authority and a loftier success in life. I can truly say that to my own five 
winter terms of service as teacher in the district school, never receiving a salary 
as large as the better class of negro teachers now expect in the Southern States, I 
owe an inspiration and an insight into life which I never obtained in school and 
scarcely found in church. 

A singular moderation and discretion seemed to hedge about tbe school from the 
distracting life of the neighborhood. It was “a peculiar j^eople^’ that trained and 
educated their children in this way. The way was not, |>erhap8, th(‘ modern high- 
road to knowledge, but for the waking up of deei> thoughts, high purposes, and 
noble ambitions it was a great school. There was in it all, in tbe entire arrange- 
ment of society in the New England life of half a century ago, a i)rofound respect 
for knowledge, a reverence for eminent attainments and ability, and a willingness 
to aid youthful cajiacity and worth iu its fight for success. Hence tbe condition of a 
New England town in its school keeping at that early day had a special A alue, from 
the fact that the majority of the tolerably intelligent people and every ))ody of good 
faculty of observation knew what they were talking about and directed their 
minds to something really a aluable in view of some particular ji^ople or class 
of children. One notable feature of the carefully guarded and supervised educa- 
tion of the jiresent is that it is practically a department of society, lifted out of 
reach of common observation, of which as little is known as of tbe goings on of any 
other sort of professional activity. Thus a good part of the public and private 
contention over the schools is by jieoplo practically unacquainted with the record 
of the American common school, unacquainted Avith what is going on in the school- 
room, often with only a formal or intermittent interest in public education. It is 
all the difference between a whole X)eople doing a good thing with all the force of 
their highest ability and best intelligence through a beloved institution and in 
cooperation and sympathy with the practical world, and a j^rofessional class teach- 
ing in an isolation only broken by the grind of export sniAervisioii, with the “ hope 
delayed of a wise or intelligent response to any appeal to the community for justice, 
sympathy, or cooperation in this ditficnlt work. Despite all its shortcomings, new 
Massachusetts owes to the district school of fifty years ago a debt the present gen- 
eration will never repay. 

The civilization of the New England colonies for the one hundred and fifty years 
before the Revolutionary war was one of the most concentrated and isolated in the 
records of modern history. The stormy New England seacoast of 700 miles furnished 
its only practical communication with the more civilized portion of the world. On 
the north were the Frenchman and his Indian allies, always prejiared for war. The 
splendid valley of the Hudson was first iu possession of the Dutch, who had 
bequeathed to their British successors a system of land occupancy abhorrent to the 
independent and intelligent farmers of the eastern colonies. At an early date some 
enterprising “mynheer’^ of Manhattan had built a fine stone tavern on the East 
River to accommodate the travel of the Yankees to Virginia. It is well remarked 
by a careful student and illuminating historian of these colonies that “the neglect 
of Old England was a great factor iu the early progress of New Englaud.^^ Origi- 
nally cast by the religious Intolerance of the mother country into a far-off wilder- 
ness, and for one hundred and fifty years chiefly noticed for some new manifestation 
of industrial, social, or political hostility, this people, who were largely drawn from 
the class that fifty years later wrought the greatest revolution in the British Islands, 
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early learned to stand by each other and work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling before the Judge and Sovereign of all the earth. 

Never was there a people with a more notable genius for local self-government. 

Before there was any royal or colonial constituted authority the towns of Massa- ^ 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, of their own right, were exercising all the 
necessary powers of government.” In religion pledged to the theocratic ideal of 
government, and at first making an honest effort to establish a theocracy in tlie New 
World, their practical executive faculty soon got the better of their creed, and after 
a brief period they settled down to a virtual republic. State, church, school, social, 
and industrial affairs were all the direct offsiiring of the will of ‘‘the responsible 
peojile,” and never after in any essential respect were permitted to break loose from 
their sovereign’s control. The congregational polity of the church and the original 
fashion of the elementary school were the results of the common necessities of such 
a community. The force that held all together was a common sense of public affairs 
that touched every detail of the life in this world, while looking ux>ward with the 
intense faith of the devotee to the world to come, .all worlds being included in the 
personal and watchful providence of God. In forty years after the first settlement 
of the colonies New England was in all essential res]>ects a govcriiiuent and order of 
society as compact and thoroughly outlined as to-day. With one hand it tilled the 
stnbhorn soil and out of its meager supply of mineral wealth laid the foundations 
of American manufacturing industry. From its stores of fish, tobacco, and native 
products it built up the first American commerce. In marked contradistinction to the 
policy of the Middle States, the New England people were jealous of foreign iuter- 
feronce and limited the occupation of every new town by a careful discrimination. 

Ill its early experiments at establishing a currency New England exploded half a 
dozen financial theories. Its townshijj s^ stem of government wiis the training school 
of the most infiuential and powerful section of the nation, the original Northwest, 
and well might Thomas Jefiersoii say in his coiitlict over the embargo: “I felt the 
foundations of tlio Goveruiiient shaken under my feet by the New England town- 
ship. ” At first the minister of the church was chosen in town meeting, everybody 
was taxed for tbo support of imblic worship, and church attendance was made com- 
pulsory. But the Bible could not be read at any public ceremony, nor a minister 
permitted to perform tlu^ rite of marriage, so great was tlni jealousy of a union 
between state and cliurcb. By arrangements for ownerships of lauds and herding 
cattle in common, in coiiuectioii with the most obstinate individuality in private 
Xiossossions, the iieoxilo learned the great art of living together. Indeed, despite 
tlic theory that New England was the child of Holland, “ about all the Ihiritana of 
the Plymouth colony learned in Leyden was how to live together in a foreign coun- 
try.” **They knew they were Pilgrims and looked not much on those things they 
had left, hut lift up their eyes to ye heaveus, their dearest coiiuirie, and (luietcd 
their spirits.” They believed in fighting for all their rights, and jnactically exter- 
minated the Indian as soon as lie proved an obstruction to civilization, although ho 
was offered every opjiortunity to be converted and educated ‘^and made a mau of.” 

For half a century before the Revolution Now England was in almost continual 
warfare on its northern border, and the magnilicent Adirondack world of northern 
New York was the military academy where was ti ained the soldiery which not only 
composed the majority of the Revolutionary Army, but, as Washington said, '‘was 
almost the entlro Army at the close of the eight years’ conflict.” Although the early 
common school was the handmaid, it was never the child or the annex of the church. 
Both churcK and school were the offspring of the " reasonable” voting jicople. In 
1641, at the first movement for the oleotion of delegates to a “general court,” “a body 
of liberties” was drawn up almost in the terms of the later Massachusetts “bill of 
rights, ’’its fundamental political iirinciples being essentially republican. One of the 
first laws of Massachusetts was for the compelling of parents, guardians, and i inploy- 
ers of children and youth to attend to the ednoation that would qualify them for good 
ED 95 50 * 
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citizenship. In Windsor, Conn., children bound out to apprenticeship) wore secured 
in the oi>portunity to be taught reading, writing, casting accounts,” and a trade, 
with an mitfit of clothing, a musket, and 20 shillings at manhood. 

In short, it has been well said that ^^the most noteworthy contribution of New 
England to history is the contribution of solid common sense to the art of living.” 
But the ^‘common Bcnse” Jicro noted is not a superficial knack of handling the com- 
mon affairs of the material side of life, but that rare and decisive blending of all 
faculties ill the sovereign art of good judgment ” applied to life itself in all its 
anii)litudo of interest, from the least duty of the luonient to the vast concerns of 
national affairs and the npiUfting expectations and hopes of eternity. 

CONNECTICUT. 

It can not be denied that the settlement of the Massaclinsetls Bay Colony included 
a larger contingent of able men and, on the whole, was a better representative of the 
broader and more cultivated element of the Now England life than ils neighbors. 
The settlement of (bmneetient wns effected by a class of men equally obstinate and 
capable, but Bomo^Yh;lt repelled and worried by the tendeiieies that, after the close 
the English migration in 1010, pointed to the enlargement of the Puritanic social 
and religious limitations. Hartford and Now Haven were in no respiect below their 
predecessors in their lev(‘ for education. We have already seen that the first Massa- 
chusetts ecdiool laws were at once T(‘i)rodnccd in Connecticut ; that for half a century 
the new colonies sent a regular detachment of students to Harvard and eontrihnted 
according to their means for its support; and that more than one of the pious old 
schoolmasters of Boston, including Cliccver and Ihiiley, wore called from New 
Haven. There is little doubt that the claim of Dr. Henry Barnard is correct, that 
up to the Pevolutionary war the condition of public education in Connecticut was a 
nearer approach to the present American common-school system than in any of the 
remaining colonics. Indexed, at this jxu iod, if we arc to hclicio the reports of the 
day, there was little or no illiteracy in Connecticut. The parent and guardian was 
coinjxdled by law to instruct bis children and wards and bring them np to some 
calling or cmjiloyment. Evct^^ town was taxed tO shillings on jCl,000 with a State 
tax, which was paid only to 1ho.se towns whi(di obeyed the statute for local taxation. 
A common school was kept six months in the year and tlic grammar school was, in 
most of the larger country towns, to lit students for college. Yale college, (‘stab- 
lisbod in 1700, was a corpioratiou somcAvlint under the control of the logislaluro, 

. wbich appropriated £120 yearly for its supptnd. Neither social nor sectarian dis- 
tinctions were permitted to intrude. ^*A1l were brought under the assimilating 
intliiencos of early association and similar school iirivileges.” It is not rcmarkahle 
that a colon 5 % which for more than a century had been d<'veloi)ed under such aus- 
pices, should have come forth in the Bevolutionary epoch as one of the foremost of the 
land and at one stride should have taken a position among American Statc.s never to 
bo essentially shaken. And one of the most conclusive proofs of this superiority 
was the establishment of the first State school fund in the Union. Bogun in 1650, 
it was consummated in 1705 by the dedication of the proceeds of the sales of the 
Weal cm Iteservo of Ohio ns a permammt and irreducible fund” for the support of 
common schools. In 1800 the population of Connecticut was 250,000 and, up to that 
date, it bad gone on under the educational statute of 1G50 as modified by successive 
acts of the legislature during one hundred and fifty years. 

It would seem to bo a strange anomaly that the two American colonies most prom- 
inent for the obstinate individuality of their people sbould have consented to sit 
down through many years of the national life under the charters of their earlier 
days, conferred by the Kings of England, with no serious attempt to frame consti- 
tutions appropriate to a republican Commonwealth. But such was the case with 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The charter of 1650, given to the united colonies 
of Hartford and Ncav Haven by King Charles II, was adopted as the constitution of 
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tlie State of Connecticut and 80 remained, until the formation of the first original 
fundamental law in 1818 in a convention anthorizod hy a hare majority of the 
people. The reason for this may perhaps ho found in the liberal provision for suf- 
frage in the colonial charter, every man swearing loj^alty to the government being 
qualified to vote for magistrates, and the legislature thus chosen empowered to 
appoint the judges of tlie courts. There was no mention of education in this char- 
ter and none was added on its indorsement by the State in 1770, and, with the 
exception of a brief provision respecting Yale College and the State school fund, no 
addition was made in 1818. The people took the responsibility from tlio first and 
established a system of public schools more stringeut than now exists in this or 
any other Christian country. The towus were required under penalty to establish 
common and the cities high schools. The xmrent, guardian, or master was charged 
with the triple obligation of teaching the children to read, write, and cipher, or 
some equivalent; to guard the morals of youth; .'ind to bring up the hoys to a 

trade, calling, or occupation.’^ In default of this, was a penalty or fine and, in 
case of aggravated disobedience, the child was taken in charge by the State and 
'M)onnd out or jmt into a manufactory. For years the hideous law of the old- 
time Hebrew and Ttornan barbarism remained on the C'onnocticut statute books, 
wln reby a cbild could bo put to death by the xiublic authorities for xiersistent rebel- 
lion against fiarenlal control. We are not aware of the proof that any child was 
slaughtered niulcr this edict. And it is not easy to decide whether the iierpetiial 
complaints of youthful ^^ungodliness,” disorder, and general deiiravity were the 
morbid exaggeration of the ower-guid,” or the natural reaction from this attempt 
to build iqi a new Tlcbrew tbeocracj^ and revive the Old Testament code in a new 
world. 

But this ironclad system of <*ompulsory cjducation was, singularly enough, enacted 
and ciiforce<l in the most democratic of all tlio colonies; where the clergy were 
elected by tlio people of the societies,” as the church was called, were forbidden to 
administer inarriag(*, and where Yale College went on for several generations with 
no rcligious-tcst charter. But the historian who looks for superficial legal consist- 
ency in the days of these powerful and ^^stnfiy ” old makers of New England will 
he ill chronic maze. Tln^ fundamental ideal of the New England of the colonial 
Xieriod was that tho poojilo, under God, were tlio creators and administrators of 
state, church, school, and, as far as may he, of social and industrial life. No rule is 
so despotic as a democracy where all are of one mind ^Ho will and to do” according 
to tlicir own good pleasure. In such a State, every cax>rice, prejudice, or malignity 
that for the time possesses tho x>opular brain will be “enrolled in tho caxdtol ” as law 
and onforood at all hazards. Tho isolation of tho Coimoetieut colonies doubtless 
intensified poxmlar opinion and held this small number of able and conscientious 
folk in a compact body for the first one hundred and fifty years of their history. 
But one thing was secured — the most intelligent eonimunity of people then in the 
world. There was probably very little illiteracy in Connecticut up to the Itevo- 
lutionary period, although, in notable, broad-minded, and intlnential men in every 
department of life this colony was not distinguished esx>eeially above Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Now York. 

I^’rom tho first, however, the clergy of Connecticut seemed to have been relatively 
a more infiiiontial body than in Massachusetts. Sandwiched between the compara- 
tively progressive colonics of the eastern section of New England and the serene 
solidity of the Dutch of Manhattan these “defenders of the faith” early began to 
warn against tho danger of heresy in Boston. For sixty years, however, Harvard 
College was tho head school of the higher education for Hartford and New Haven; 
every Connecticut town was supposed to contrihiito something toward the new seat 
of learning; and a large contingent of students, including tho leading families, was 
constantly on hand. But up to this period Harvard was little heyohd a school for 
the clergy, who were utilized in largo numbers as teachers of the common schools. 
But^ as early as the beginning of the eighteenth century’’, the elements of religious 
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progress and dissent appeared in Cambridge. The Connecticut watchman on 
Zion^s walls sounded the alarm, as did the college in northwestern Massachusetts. 
Both Williams and Yalo came into existence somewhat as a quiet protest against the ' 
dangerous tendencies of the university. Yale College was founded by a club of ten 
Connecticut ministers, who “ pooled*’ their libraries and ‘^x>ot their heads together’? 
to build up a home center of scholarship and religion which should be a bulwark 
against the outer world. 

As long as the xieox^le were of the same mind the common -school system went on 
uiuhT the direction of the towns which made the societies” or parishes, the same 
people voting in town and society ” meetings lor the administering of their respec- 
tive interests. There is no evidence of revolt by the exclusive religious or social 
public against the democratic equality in these early schools, where the children of 
rich and poor, high and low, sat on the same rude lienches and ‘^meekl}^ received 
the engrafted word.” This was a mild combination of tbe most elementary prep- 
aration of the three R’s, flavored with a daily dispensation of tbe Westminster 
Catechism and all ^'well rubbed in” by ^*tbe terrors of the law;” that ironclad 
discipline which turned the heart of one of the greatest educators in America, Dr. 
Elix^halet Nott, in his boyhood in Conneclicnt, against the barbarism of the birch, 
strap, and ferule and sent him forth to organize in Union College, at Schenectady, 
Js. Y., the famous moral suasion ” system of discipline which has now become tbe 
habit of every respectable college and university and pnbli<i and private high school 
in the country. 

But it was inevitable that the heresies of the outward world by the dissenting 
bodies of Massachusetts and Rhode Island and the good-natured indiflerenc'o of the 
Dutchof Manhattan should invade tliis Connecticut i>reserv<‘ of ]>nro and undefiled 
religion.” As early as 1712, a dozen years from tiie cstaMisliinent of Yale College, 
the first movement was made by Ihe ecclesiastical party to capture tln^ ediieatioual 
system of the colony and make the society,” properly the x>uvi.sh or church, the 
unit of school administration. By the law then cnactc'd the ]>ari8h then existing or 
to bo created was x^ractically made a sc, bool district, bound to attend to tbe local 
administering of the education of all children, ami the public tax of 40 shillings 
on £1,000 was x^^R^ over to the society authorities. This is declared by Dr. Henry 
Barnard, the learned author of the History of Education in Connectiinit, the first 
departure from the time-honored school system of Kew Ihigland, in which the town, 
without tho legal cooperation of the church, ostablislied, administered, and with 
the aid of rate hills collected from the x^atrons, supporte<l the <*<)nimon schools. The 
first step in 1712 was to make the society or ])arisli church a school district and put 
into its hands the responsibility and labor of local management, although the towns 
still reserved the power in the background as the recognized authority for all that 
was done. 

But ^Ht is the first step that costs” in all things. This ‘Hirst stox)” so emx^liatic- 
ally taken, the others followed in due order. By a series of laws (all of which can 
be reaei in that masterly state iiaper, tbe educational report of Supt. Henry 
Barnard, in 1853), these x^arisbes wore clothed with incrciasing powers. They could 
divide the x>ari8h into separate school districts, choose a school committee, and, 
finally, came to be the recognized administrators of both tho district and county 
high schools. The details respecting the obligation of towns and methods of taxa- 
tion underwent changes, but through all these successive variations is heard the 
steady tramp of the church and the clergy to establish a control of popular educa- 
tion as complete as in any European nation in any period of modern history. 

The climax was reached when, in 1795, the preliminary steps taken sixty years 
before toward the establishment of a permanent school fund were completed in the 
dedication of the $1,000,000, received from the sales of State lands in the Western 
Beserve of Ohio, as an irreducible fund" for the education of tho people, thus 
making Connecticut the leader of American States in this regard. This act precip- 
itated the collision between the churches and clergy and tbe majority of citizens 
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who still held to the original right of the whole people, iii their fundamental func- 
tion of voting in town meeting, to the control of the schools. For a short period 
already a law had been on the statute book by which no private school could be 
established and no person teach at all without a license from the proper authorities, 
thus j)laciug the entire system of education in the hands of ^Hhe societies.” Now 
a further effort was made to give to the churches or parishes, under the thin disguise 
of school scLcietios,'^ (1) the entire responsibility for the initiation, organization, 
and administration of all public schools, and (2) the control of the new State fund 
for the entire management of the church and school. By the law of 1793 the annual 
income of the State school fund was to he distributed among the school societies 
according to their population, etc., for the support of the clergy and the schools. 
The societies were empowered, in addition, to receive the avails of the State school 
tax and to impose additional taxes, by a vote of two-thirds of the people, for addi- 
tional advantages in the county and the establishing of the secondary education in 
high schools. This would have established, at the beginning of the century, in the 
heart of a New England colony, a system of public schools, in their practical opera- 
tion similar to that in)W in the mind of one portion of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
jn this country, public in name, subsidized by the State, hut really in the hands of 
the clergy. Yale College was already a denominational school, yearly growing into 
a stronger antagonism to what was regarded the skeptical tendencies^’ of the 
mure Eastern States, still to some oxttMit dependent on the State for sni>i)ort. 

But here the people ‘^drow the line.” The now bill secured the powerful support 
of Rev. Timothy Dwight, the prospective president of Yale, wdio in an elaborate 
sermon dchuided it by the same line of argument which the Catholic bishop of 
Connecticut now defends th(5 subsidizing of the parochial scliools of his own church. 
The hill was also supported by the i ’ergy as a body, who (?ortainly had the plausible 
excuse that here was a provision for their support that somewhat relieved them 
from the unreliable dependence on the yearly vote of supplies by their people. But 
a violent discussion was precipitated through the press and in the legislature, which 
resulted in the compromise measure of 1794. By this statute the income of the 
State school fund was to be given to the school societies, but for the solo use of the 
scliools; and the parishes were eoinpelled to make special application to the legisla- 
ture for the use of any portion of the mon«‘y for clinrch imrposes. But on the real 
hghtiuggrouiul, the right and power of the parivsh, under the name school society,” 
to manage the education of the people, the ecclesiastical party held its own. It 
confirmed public education in what lias been well named “ the disastrous policy ” 
for almost half a century, under which, from tlio foremost, Connecticut was steadily 
drifting to the rear column of the common-school army of the Union. 

The first division of the income from the school fund, in 1800, amounted to 
$23,651, and in 1813 reached $35,000. But it was soon di8covere<l that, as in so 
many States of the Union, this, the biggest ** pile” of money in the Commonwealth, 
was becoming the carcass '^hero all the eagles were gathered together. Here the 
people once more took the field and summoned Hon. James Uillliouse from his seat 
in the Senate of the United States to the office of “ eommissioner of the school fund.” 
Anticipating the career of the rising young jiulitician Horace Mann, in Massachu- 
setts, twenty-live years later, Mr, Hillhouse left his high place in the national 
Senate to go home and work for the children. During the fifteen years of his admi- 
rable administration the fund was increased and a sum distributed to the schools 
larger than the original plant. In doing this, Commissioner Hillhouse established 
a precedent of incalculable value to the country. His successor was Hon. Seth 
Beers, for years an assistant trained in his office, and who afterwards was made 
superintendent of public schools as one function of his office as commissioner of the 
Bobool fund. From the administration of Hillhouse the fund was increased by 1825 
to $1,700,000, and during the twenty-three years of Hillhouse and Beers, $1,200,00(1 
bad been expended in the distribution. 

But even this beneficent provision for tbe children was perverted through the 
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administration of pnblio education by tbo '^school society/^ during tbo entire 
period from tbo beginning of tbe century till the great educational revival of 
1830-1840, It is no special repiroacb to any church that it can never administer a 
system of popular education save as an annex to its own ecclesiastical and spiritual 
establisbment. Intrusted by the common consent of mankind with the high special 
function of ministering to the religious nature and the guardianship of personal 
piety and morality; dealing with the awful issues of siii and holiness and the 
eternal fate of the human race, it can not be expected that any matter, in compari- 
son so unimportant as the training of childhood and youth for the duties of good 
citizenship in this world, will be administered in any but a half-hearted or a parti- 
san way. Any school, save one of the higher sort which is a training seminary for 
a priesthood, will always in this connection bo a sectarian preserve, under the con- 
trol of a body of men or women consecrated to and honestly working for ends so 
infinitely superior to those proposed by the common school that the education will 
be, in fact, of the- Sunday-school typo, and the school only an annex’^ of the 
church. Moreover, the Protestant ecclesiastic avus, during the iirst fifty years of 
the Republic, the moat influential class in New England, and nowhere in New Eng- 
land was this class more able, devoted, and influential than in Coniiectieut. But 
during these j^ears this State Avas still one of the smaller (Commonwealths in jiopu- 
lation; was a fearful sufferer from the effects of the war of 1812; greatly depleted 
by the tirst rush of emigration to the new Northwest, and in no good condition to 
assert itself in the line of an etlbrt for the advancmnciit of the common school. 
Tbe churches Avero poor; the clergy lived in narrow circumstances, and public aifairs 
in State and nation Avero greatly disturbed. 

Under all those conditions it is not remarkahlo that the district scliool, under the 
sole direction of the school society which represented the ecclesiastical more than 
the public interest, steadily declined in public, favor, lost the approval of the supe- 
rior })eople, and fell into disrepute even Avith those Avhose sole tlei»endence was upon 
it for the education of their own children. The provincial laAVS for local taxation 
and the support of the higher grades of instruction fell into desuetude. Prom the 
gift of (governor Hopkins, Hartford and Ncav Haven Avere able to supjiort respect- 
able bigb schools. N(^av Loudon and soim* other places still kept alive the old-time 
county high school. But more and more the poo])le came to depend on the animal 
distribution of the income of the State fund for their chief reliance, eking out a 
deficit by an occasional extension of the term throngli private subscription. In 
3820, when the distribution of the State fund rcacluHl $02,000, the State tax was 
thrown oA^erboard and the school Bystcin of Oonnectitmt declined to a commonplace 
district school; iu session a short term in Avinter and summer, taught by ineom 
peteut teachers; in a majority of cases confined to the most elementary branches, 
with school boohs often little better than useless; with no aids for the toucher, 
Avlio often boarded round iu schoolhouses generally unlit for o(;eupation and 
Avith next to no arrangements for the illustration of the Lest oral method of instruc- 
tion, so necessary to the instruction of young children. 

During this period some unimportant and some Auiluable additions wore made to 
the school legislation of tbo State. The most irniiortant was the law compolling 
manufacturing corporations to he responsible for the education, industry, and morals 
of children in their employ. This was, possibly, the beginning of this type of val- 
uable legislation in tbo country. Ihit the abolition of the State school tax iu 1820 
was a reactionary policy, and the growing neglect of the habit of local taxation for 
schools became a chronic evil, fatal to the success of any effective system of public 
education. Naturally, the w^ealthy and educated class, as in all similar conditions 
of public opinion and policy, provided for themselves through the multiplication of 
private and academical schools. In 1830 it was ascertained that tbe people of Con- 
necticut were paying for the schooling of 10,000 children and youth in the acade- 
mies and |)rivate seminaries as much as for the 70,000 in public schools. The old 
reputation of the ^Hand of steady habits'^ for popular intelligence was rapidly 
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passiBg away. The coming in of a foreign-born population at tlie call of the rising 
manufacturing interest was giving the State a new experience of an illiteracy of 
the European rather than of the American type. 

In 1824 there seems to have boon a passing tidal wave of reform in American 
school affairs that swept through the Eastern and Middle and beat lightly against 
the shores of the new Western and Southern States. The chief result in Coiin(3cti- 
cut Avas to wake to an active and aggressive life a body of notable men and 
women who cooperated under the name of The School Society. They began a sys- 
tematic agitation, through the press, public address, and especially by tho formation 
of the earliest educational associations in the country for tho reform of commoii- 
scliool education. In 1827 was formed at Hartford the Society for tho Improvcnieiit 
of Common Schools, Avitli men like Noah Webster, Henry Barnard, Gallaiidet, ^lay, 
Olmsted, Skinner, Holbrook, Hillhouse, Williams, and others as its moving spirits. 
These men at once put themselves in communication with a similar class in Massa- 
chusetts — Fowlo, Brooks, Alcott, Carter, Hall, Russell, Woodhridge, Emerson, and 
their associates. A lively campaign for tho children Avas inaugurated which, during 
the coining ton years, iiicroased till ^Mt thundered all round tho-sky.'^ 

As early as 1816, Denison Olmsted, jnincijial of the NeAV London High School, 
had begun the Augorous exjmsuro of tlu^ ineflicient system of public education. Ho 
advocated ^^an academy for teachers^’ twepty years before tho first State normal 
school Avas established in Massachusetts. In 1822 Governor Wolcott called tho atten- 
tion of the State, in no unmis tab able language, to tho condition of public scliool 
affairs. From tho old habit of eleven months' scliool in every town, they had declined 
‘Gill there was not a school of euffleient grade in the State, supported by public 
funds. ' At this time Commissioner Hillhouso Avas succeeded by lion. Seth Beers, 
under Avhoso vigorous administration tho State fund still accumulated. In fifty-six 
years $4,200,000 had been distributed to the pcojile on an original capital of $1,000,000. 

In 1820 the governor of tho State returned to the agitation and a legislative report 
revealed tho gravity of the situation. There was absolutely no State supervision 
of file schools supported in largo measure by tho distribution of the income of tho 
State fund, and no reliable public information of their condition. Tho neighboring 
State of Noav York had moved in the matter of State suiierintendency in 1812 by 
calling Gideon IlaAvley, of Connecticut, to the position of first state school commis- 
sioner and, on the abolition of the office, combining its duties Avith those of secretary 
of state. Meanwhile attention liad been attracted to the admirable irianagcmciit of 
the State school fund of Connecticut, but at the same time tlie Aveakor featuri s of 
tho school system of the State were exposed to national observation. TIio opixisite 
policy of Massachusetts, in supporting her common schools almost (‘iifirely by local 
public taxation, Avas ajiproA'ed by tho leading educators of the country. 

In 1830 an imiiortant couA’^ention Avas held in Hartford in the interest of common- 
school reform. The venerable Noah Webster i>resided, and I'rcsidcnt Ileman Ihim- 
pbrey, of Amherst College, Massachusetts, made a powerful ami illuminating address. 
At this time there Avere 1,6(X) school districts in tho State. Sclioolmasters Avero 
paid $11, and schoolmisti’esses $4 a month, generally “ boarding round." The com- 
mittei^s of tho school societies were declared grossly negligent of their duties, and 
often there was no scliool in session during the summer. In 1828 an impr>rtant 
document bad revealed to the people tho condition into whi<;h this fatal policy of 
banding over to “the societies" tho most precious interest of the State had landed 
Connecticut in one generation. Unless this and similar representations were grossly 
exaggerated, there is no State of the Union to-day in a more desperate plight in 
respeet to popular education than Connecticut in 1830. 

In 1834 a legislative committee reported that tho attempt in 18.31 to collect educa- 
tional statistics had been a failure. Only 136 of 209 school societies had responded 
to the inquiry, and they imperfectly. The committee urged further action along the 
same line. In 1836 the sum of $739,000, received hy tho State as its portion of the 
distribution of the “ surplus revenue," was deposited Avith tho towns, with the 
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direction that one-half, and, by the consent of tbe town, tbe whole amount should 
be held as a permanent school fund. In 1837, after fifteen years^ agitation, the 
school societies were recjuired by the legislature to make definite reports on the con- 
dition of the schools. Henry Barnard had now come to the front as the Erasmus 
of the great reformation of which Horace Mann had already appeared as the Luther, 
in Massachusetts. The report issued hy the legislative committee of which he was 
a member was a sufficiently explicit document to arouse a community even more 
impervious to assault than the school society^’ public of Connecticut. It was seen 
that men teachers were paid $14.50 and. women $5.75 per rnontli, chiefly '‘boarding 
round. The State was in disgraceful condition of demoralization in regard to 
schoolbooks. In one polyglot school were found 5 ditFererit 8i>oller8, 24 readers, 9 
geographies, 11 arithmetics, 7 his^tories, and 6 grammars. Six thousand children in 
the State were in no school, and 10,000 children and youth of the well-to-do families 
were costing, in private, more money than 70,000 in the common schools. 

In 1838 matters came to a head. A State hoard of education appointed hy the 
governor was authorized, with an additional member for every county. This hoard 
appointed Henry Barnard os its secretary. 

No document in the educational history of this country is more instructive than 
the elaborate chronicle of the common schools of Connecticut prepared by Henry 
Barnard and issueu by him as liis eighth report on assuming the position of State 
superintendent of education for a second term in 1853. So thorough was the lesson 
learned from this that the educational movement which characterized the second half 
century of the Kepuhlic adopted, as a fundamental idea of public educational policy, 
the ahsointei separation of church and state in the common school. Since that dis- 
astrous experiment no American Commonwealth has called on any or all of its 
religious bodies to relievethe people of their re8T)on8ihility of superintending public 
education hy officials directly responsible to themselves. '' Religion, morality, and 
knowledge are still inscribed on the pillars of the schoolhouse as "essential to 
good government and the happiness of mankind;’’ but it is " religion, morality, and 
knowedge” as apprehended hy the whole people in their actual relations to life, and 
applied by their own elected roxwesentatives for the making of good citizen8hi]>. 

7’he State school fund was built up from the sale 4>f the public domain secured to 
Connecticut at the time of the final decision resx^ecting tlio (jlaim of several States 
to the Northwest Territory before the estahlisbmont of the present Union. The 
only lesson to he drafwn from this record is the bad policy of depending entirely 
either on a State school fund or State taxation for the su])port of public education. 
As a demonstration of the danger of sin h abuse of school funds by au American 
Commonwealth, this is a valuable object lesson, further illustrated in the case of 
several of the Northwestern States, that for a generation depended so largely on 
the Income of the land grants secured hy the ordinance of 1787 ; for all exj)erienoe 
has demonstrated that tbe only eflective motive x>ower of the common school is an 
enlightened and resolute public opinion that moves the peoi)le to generous and X)er- 
Bistent local taxation for educaition. 

The most important lesson taught the American people hy the example of Con- 
necticut during these melancholy years is the absolute necessity of refusing any 
complicity with the ecclesiastical power under any denominational name by any 
scheme, however specious, in the administration of the common school. The i)eoplo 
of Connecticut before this period were the foremost of all the colonies in the hearty 
support of public schools and the most successful in securing a high condition of 
public intelligence. In proportion as they jiermitted the church and the ecclesi- 
astical power to encroach on their prerogative, they fell from their high estate. 
Although the same people ruled in town meeting, as citizens of the State, and in 
the parish meeting and "school society” under the influence of the church, yet 
in the one case they recorded their own judgment on matters very near their com- 
mon interest and on which they had deeply thought, while in the other relation 
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they followed the lead of tlieir spiritual advisers on a subject too often left to the 
judgment of ecclesiastics and scholars by the parents and guardians of children. 

For half a century did the people of Connecticut battle in vain to get out of the 
maze of this entauglement. It was not till 1856 that the school societies were finally 
abolished and all their properties and functions turned over to the common-school 
uuthorilies of the towns. And still the vicious system of individual school districts 
which has held on with such an obstinate grip in New England is retained in this 
State, to the acknowledged harm of the general educational interest, while the 
common schools are more than half supported by local taxation and improved in 
many essential waj'S. 

But even more than we have seen in Massachusetts, the depressing effects of this 
long interregnum in popular education in Connecticut was modified by an environ- 
ment of eminent people. They kept alive the best educational tendencies of the 
State, made Vale College a strong tower of the higher education, and prevented the 
]>oople from going to sleep l)y an agitation through the press and speech that gath- 
ered strength with every successive year. The good cause was also greatly favored 
by llie influential x>osition o(5cui)ied by many Connecticut men and women who, in 
otlier States, stood foremost in the ux>per walks of college, academic, and public 
res 2 )on 8 ihility, and were careful that the great success of the State in the devolox)- 
memt of its school fund should not ho forgotten. * 

One of the most conspicuous advautages of our republican form of government, 
especially in au intelligent {‘ommiinity, is that, when legislatures fall behind in 
wisdom and honesty, even iiiio a slough of corrupt politics, the brain, character, 
and executive pow(‘r, always latent in the community or State, assert themselves 
through every channel of influence outside xn>litical agencies and finally bring the 
majority of the iiooide to i c coguize their daug<T and x>erform their duty. There is 
always .a special difficulty in arousing au American city or State to the neglect or 
ahnse of its common-sehool interest, because it is so easy for the i)eoi>le of wealth 
and enlturo, especially the x)i<»fessional classes, to Avithdraw their own (ihildren into 
ihe exclusive circle of jirivato or dciioininational (‘hurch seminaries and let the 

common herd’^ struggle on as best they can. Besides, the education of children 
and youth has been for so mauy ( eiituries an almost umpiestioned prerogative of the 
clergy and the scholastic class in Europe, that it is not remarkable that our new 
American colonies, which were, even to the last, deei)ly attached to the mother 
country, were dis^aiscd to let matters in this rcajmet drift in the good old way 
of the fathers, and not risk the novel and oxi)cnsivo exx>eriment of educating the 
younger third of the State hy })uttiug their hands dee^) in their x>ocket8, at best 
fearfully shallow. 

Connecticut, for reasons already mentioned, w^as, and remains to the present day, 
the most conservative of the New England States. The State lived under the i)ro- 
viucial charter of King Charles II for thirty years after the establishment of the 
Union; resisting far more strongly than the more Eastern colonies tlie progress of 
theological and educational reforms. But, as a comx)en8ation for the slow move- 
ment of the masses and their average clerical advisers, no American community 
during the first half ciuitury of the Ivei>ubli<* jiroduced a greater number, not only 
of eminent, but first mon,’^ in several iinxmrtant movements that have so largely 
modified the educational i)olicy of the wdiole country. It would bo a valuahlo con- 
tribution to our educational literature if somebody would gather up the deoj)ly 
interesting facts stored in that great educational treasure house, Barnard’s Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, and supxdement it by a volume containing the biography 
of the grand army of Connecticut educators, -who from the earliest period have 
emigrated from the old colony even to the nation’s ^'jumi)ing-off i)laoe” in every 
direction, to say nothing of the not less notable host who at home have battled for 
the better time to the children and youth. A brief notice of a few of the best 
known of these admirable men and women will only reveal the great company of 
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tlio true and good tliat tjan lie remembered to tlie honor of the State and for the 
enoouragemeut of every friend of popular education the world over. 

At tile beginuing of Now England education in Counecticut and Massachusetts 
Master Ezekiel Cheever, horn in England, began his long and honorable career as 
the heacUof the first school in Now Haven, Conn. Finding the ecclesiastical atmoGh 
phero, somewhat too rare in that locality, ho emigrated to IVIassachusetts and, first at 
Ipswich and afterwards hi Tloston, won and wore tlio laurels at that day accorded to 
the successful teacher of youth. 

I^ater we find Caleb Bingham, a native of Coimoctieiit, who took up the educo/- 
tional work in Boston at a ( • iti<‘al point, led the Itoston girls np to the open door of 
knowledge and lifted the ineHieient common- school system of the city out of the 
ruts into the heginning of its present estate, where $2,000,000 are yearly exiiended 
for the training of 80,000 children in public and iirivato schools. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century. Governor llopkins, of Counecticut, 
left one of the earliest of tho giuierous contributions for education in the Hopkins 
fund, with whicdi the famous high schools of Hartford and Now Haven are to-day 
partially sni^ported, and in whi<;h Hadley, "Mass., and Harvard College are, to some 
extent, still partici])atiiig. 

During tho past) century tho State of Connecticut lias given three men of com- 
manding aldlity to (h(‘ national leadership of eomnioii-school education; each at a 
critical jieriod aiiiiearing as a providential educator — Noah Webster, Henry Barnard, 
and AVilliam T. Harris. Of these, Noah Webster was the patriarch in respect to 
tim(‘, and with the iirogress of tho years may ho declared most eminent of all the 
l>ro])ii<‘ti(; minds who, at tlu' heginning of tho Republic, laid the foundations for the 
training of the whole AiiuTicuu pooi>le for American citizenslii)). Certainly no man, 
at a period so early, gras^ied the idea that any system of universal education in'the 
United States must he essmitially an American systiuu, like tho National Goveni- 
m(‘nt, industry, ehurcli, and social order, born of the genius and organized and admin- 
istered by tho cxeeutiv(‘ faculty of tho whole jicople. With a iirescicnco and single- 
ness of miud that earni'd for him tho uanio of fanatic and estranged the literary class 
of more than one generation, ho early laid hold of tho idea of a national cultuio for 
a republican order of affairs in a new world, and, with a i>a,tienco horn of insight, 
wrought during sixty laborious years to forge the implements by which the youth of 
tlio New World might fashion their destiny. 

He never concerned himsedf esjiecially wiUi tlie details of seliool keeping in any 
department, well knowing that if the masses of the people could he furnished Avith 
the suitable agencies for making their way to the sources of knowledge, they could 
be trusted, with tho passing years, to fashion a ])ra<‘tical and effective scheme for 
gcmu’al eiiliglitenment. Like all reformers in the misty and illimitable realm called 
education, he Avas some Avhat ridden by fancies and Avasbal too much time and strength 
in tho trial of impracticahlo experiments. But, Avilh the dcvelojimeiit of tho higher 
scientific and educational agencies of the country, these have disappeared, and 
Noah Webster is uoav remembered 'as the man of Avhom such Avoighty sentences as 
tho foUoAving can ho written : Ho saw the vast croAvds of American children. He 
knoAV that the integrity of the country Avas dependent on tho iut/olUgence of their 
votesA^ 4f # # Ho made a speller which has soAvn votes and muskets.^^ # 

made also a dictionary which has groAvn under tho impulse ho gave it into a 
national encyclopedia, possessing an irresistible momentum.^^ « « Uq 

elementary education iiossible at once and furnished tho American people with a 
key which moved easily in the lock,” It Avas such anticipations as these that 
supported the colonial educational jiioAxinent of Dr. Benjamin Franklin; inspired 
tho more radical and conijirehensivo scheme of Thomas Jetrerson ; made possible 
tho great revival under tho lead of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and their coadju- 
tors, and is now being realized in the national advance along the lines of the new 
education, of which the most eminent representative is the present United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. William T. Harris. 
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Noali Webster was born of a good family in the village of East Hartford, Conn., 
in 1758. He soon got tbrongli witb the poor-enougb district school of the day and, 
by the help of tho Rev. Mr. Perkins and the Hopkins Grammar School, of Hartford, 
entered Yale College at the age of 16 and graduated in due time. At this date Yale 
]iad 150 students, 3 professors and 3 tutors, and a library of 4,000 volumes. Tho only 
public library of New England was a collection of 12,000 books made by a Boston 
bookseller, who advertised a stock of 10,000 on liis shelves. Young Webster’s col- 
lege life fell upon the opening years of the Revolutionary war. Ho played tho fife at 
tho head of the student brigade, which escorted Washington through New Haven on 
his way to assuiuo command of tho Continental Army at Boston. He siient a vacation 
under arms in tho reserve to tho extemporized crowd of embattled farmers,” who 
fought, conquered, and *Mcd captive” the army of Burgoyno from northern New 
York to the Now England seaboard. 

After graduating he opened a x>rivate school at Sharon, Conn., studied law, and in 
1780 was admitted to the bar although he never became a professional lawyer. Yale 
College w^aa passing through its transition state from a local school of theology to a 
proper institution of the higher education. Between 1748 and 1778 the per cent of 
clerical graduates had fallen from one-half to one-tenth of the student force; the 
old-tiiuc system of classification of students by social standing had given place to 
the alx^habotical arrangement; and tho time Avas approaching when Dr. Timothy 
Dwight AToiild take the reins as president and give tho first imsitive iiux>ulso that 
has ])laccd the little academical and clerical school of tho last century in the fore- 
front of American universities. 

It was the day when tlio aliiiannc did the work of the newspaper and, outside two 
or tliroe Ninv England colonics, tho mass of tho American iieoxile had not come nj) to 
any reliable intention of x>roniotiug noral elementary education. Webster said in 
1700, “Knowledge is more difiuaed among the laboring i)eoi)le (the farmers) of New 
England than in any country on tho globe. They read, write, calculate, road the 
Bible and about all the best English aftithors — tho Si^ectator, Rambler, Dr. Dod- 
dridge, etc. On x>olitical subjects tlio learning of our eminent American statesmen 
is superior to that of most European writers, and their opinions more correct. There 
is ii lack of clerical and scientific learning, and there are few tolerable libraries, 
and these exceedingly imperfect. Great numbers of tho most A’alualile authors have 
not found their way across tho Atlantic. There is little hope of education from the 
action of legislative bodies. Some false theories .and errors in science which the 
British nation has inherited from illustrious men, and nourished from an implicit 
reliance on their authority, are to be overthrown by tho genius of America.” 

In sentences like these wo come upon tho radical genius of Noah Webster. He 
saw at once that it wms neither from reliance on European leadershix) nor depciid- 
euce on the assumption of legislative authority at home that the American xieox>le 
must exx>ect tho schooling that would make, for the last and most hopeful human 
venture on earth, the noAV American citizenship. He saw more clearly than many a 
‘‘great educator” of the present day that in this respect the American pcoiile would 
get only what they demanded and were willing to pay for, organize, supervise, and 
stand guard over from generation to generation, whatever might be the opinions 
or action of the leaders of the higher education or self-appointed magnates of the 
national culture. He realized that during his owm life he might be subjected to 
a practical ostracism from the large and influential class whose intellectual life 
revolved within the narrow circle of Old World ideas and ideals of education. At 
an early age he entered upon the prodigious work of putting into tho hamis of his 
countrymen, of “all sorts and conditions,” the tools with which, educationally, they 
could “ work out their owm salvation.” 

His labors were concentrated nxmn such an arrangement for adjusting tho native 
language to the use of the heterogeneous populations of tho colonics as would fur- 
nish a proper medium for the ImxJarting of knowledge and fusing into one x»eople 
the multitude df many nationalities and tongues that found themselves within the 
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ftflil incloflure of tlio Confederation and the scarcely more reliable bond of the 
Union of 1788. He lost no time in fooling” with his radical work and less than 
might be predicted by trifling with impracticable experiments. As early as 1782, 
at the age of 24, he planned his famous Grammatical Institute, the fruitful pS.rent 
of the great world of American schoolbooks and the first publication in ‘the inter- 
est of general education which attracted at once the attention of the foremost men 
of the country and was adopted by the people with an eager relish prophetic of 
much in the years to come. This threefold work included the famous spelling 
book, a grammar, and a series of readers; and during the coming years evolved 
into a succession of useful popular educational works, a History of the United States, 
The Teacher, Manual of Useful Studies, etc. 

While getting on his feet he '^kept the wolf from the door" by teaching, lec- 
turing, editorship, vigorous public xiamphleteeriiig, the all-round Avork which any 
rising young man was comiielled to undertake in those days when the first severe 
strain came upon the new system of repuhlican government. But hj-s political and 
journalistic writings were but a sort of preparation for the continuous labors of 
bis mature years. Indeed, as a writer, his theme was one long deliverance on 
patriotism; the necessity of emanci 2 )ation from the characteristic ideas, as from the 
jmlitical domination, of the Old World; the culture of self-reliance in a young 
people, hitherto regarded as a backwoods population at the farther end of crea- 
tion, but destined to become at no far distant time the instructors of the world 
along the lines of jjopular self-gOA'^ernraent and a new order of social affairs. 

While the northern division of the Army of Independence was resting on the 
Hudson Kiver awaiting the final order to disband, Noah Webster was putting the 
finishing touches to his new sjielling book in a neighboring village. Timothy Pick- 
ering sat up all night to read tlirough an early copy and wrote home to his wife 
that it was ‘^a work that would do honor to the country.” The speller was the 
first American schoolbook that Avon national fame and received from several States 
the first copyright. lu 1783, largely frcmi Webster's urgency. Congress recom- 
mended a general law of copyright, and in 1790 the first national laws in behalf of 
the rights of American authors were passed. Of the success of Wobster^s spelling 
book it is bardly necessary to siieak. By 1849 24,000,000 copies had been sold, and 
thti demand continued at the rate of 1,000,000 cojAies a year. It was everywhere 
bought by the country storekeepers as a necessary part of their stock iu trade. 
During the civil war it was republished for the South. The reviAml of education in 
this section at the close of the war brought it forwar<l and from 18G0 to 1873 
8,000,000 copies Avore disjiosed of. It lay next the Bible in the homo of the freed- 
meii, and is still held in peculiar reverence through large sections of the Union. 

The grammar was an attempt to construct a text-book on the basis of the 
English language that should not be practically a translation of a Latin accidence. 
The readers were filled with extracts from the patriotic speeches and writings of 
American statesmen and divines. Each of these works contained an annex of 
useful general knowledge, and in a way this series of Webster’s schoolbooks 
covered the entire field of the elc.mentar}^ Iiopular education, sopjilauting the 
clumsy and misleading text-hooks of the eighteenth century, out of which George 
AVashington, at the age of 13 graduating from all he knew of a school, probably 
concocted his famous series of manuscript treatises on the different branches of 
knowledge, which are now preserved, among other treasures of early American 
literature, in the library of the State Department at the national capital. 

But all these studies and essays at authorship up to the age of 50, however impor- 
tant in themselves, were regarded by Noah W'ebster as preliminary to the central 
work of his life, to present a revised and improved ” encyclopedia of language to 
the American people which should redeem the mother tongue from the corruptions 
and entanglements in which it had been involved by the writers and lexicographers 
representing the Johnsonian era of British literature. 
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Dr. Samuel Johuson was then the undisputed authority in all matters connected 
therewith, not only at home hut on this side the water. Webster had come to the 
conclusion that Johnson's Dictionary had wrought a corruption of the English of an 
earlier day and^ in a cfbntroversy with Dr. Ramsay, the head of tho literati of Charles- 
ton, S. C., stoutly maintained this assertion. He was also greatly impressed with 
the difficulty of English spelling and, like Dr. Franklin before him and an increasing 
throng of American scholars at the present ^ay, labored for a reformation. He 
asserted thiit an abbreviated 8i)elliug would serve the double purpose of making tho 
language far more easy of acquirement, save years of time to the learner, be a great 
ag('ncy in the unification of the different portions and classes of the country, favor 
tho publication of American hooks, and be a powerful influence in emancipating the 
American people from British ideas and habits of life. Ho also proposed and partly 
executed a new translation of the Bible. He spent a year in Philadelphia with the 
aged Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and became in a way tho inheritor of the opinions and 
labors of this greatest poimlar educator of tho colonial American mind. 

AVith all these vast and vague aspirations surrounding his central purpose, like a 
drifting world of golden clouds and rainbow mists enveloping a mighty mountain 
summit, he sat himself down in 1806 at the age of 50 to begin the work of his life, 
tho jireparation of his C-omprehensive Dictionary of the English Language. He had 
alre ady published a Comprehensive Dictionary, containing 5,000 additional words 
beyond Johnson's, Avith reliable tables of importance, Avhich were an innovation on 
tho lexicography of tho period. Previous to this he had begun a scries of extended 
journoyings through his own country which he continued tlirongh his life, lecturing, 
studying, and mingling Avith all classes in ail sections of the Union. Some of his 
theories have the mark of a shrewd originality; as that the nasal i)ronnnciation of 
the New England peoi)lo was a I '^sult of their equality of social 2 >osition, a state 
of s()<*i(dy in which the perem 2 )tory hahit of speaking characteristic of the slave- 
holding (States Avould not ho tohTuted, as every man 8i)okc to his neighbor in a 
delii»erate and half-inquisitive manner. It was his conviction that his labors tended 
to wak(‘ up and make j>ermauont a spirit of mental independence among American 
youth. He said, I have contributed in a small degree to the instruction of at least 
4,000,000 of the rising generation, and it is not unreasonable to expect that a few 
si‘(‘.<ls of information xdanted by my hand may germinate and grow and ripen into 
valuable fruits Avben my remains shall bo mingled with the dust.*' 

Having mad(^ this initial essay toAvard his final Avork, he set about the preparation 
of his great dictionary, Avell named ^^A A'^ast People's Schoolbook," in the most 
deliberate and determined manner. He sold his ancestral homo and lived in a plain 
cottage ill the country; changed his abiding jdaeo from time to time in pursuit of 
economical living, and resisted all aiipeals of family and friends for additional iier- 
sonal comfort and enjoyment that Avonld Avean him from the one mission of his life. 
He lived at Noav Haven, Conn. ; Amherst, Mass. ; New A'ork, then a city of hut 3,500 
houses; at Princeton, N. J. ; and Philadelphia, Pa.; Anally, from necessity, at Paris 
and Cambridge University, Eugland, Avhcre,in 1825, he finished his stupendous work, 
which Avas published in 1828 and thoroughly revised in 1810. He died in 1843, 
engaged in a further revision, at the ago of 85. His original dictionary Avas tho 
first juihlication to take advantage of the national cojiyright law in 1806. 

One of tho iieculiarities of the final work was the liberal quotations from Ameri- 
can AATiters in illustration of tho uso of words. Ho maintained that tho best 
authors of our country wrote tho language as well as contemporary Englishmen. 
He anticipated tho day when President Eliot, of Harvard, could inform a club in 
Boston, on his return from an extended A'acatiou tour through tho north of Africa, 
Asia Minor, and southeast Europe, that ‘Hho English language is now a sufficient 
guide to a traveler in any part of the civilized world." AVebster declared that 
in two centuries English would be spoken by more jieople than any other lan- 
guage, save possibly the Chinese, the language of the vast population of that still 
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half-Toarbaric realm. Ho seemed already to hear the approval and encouragement 
©f his labors from the thronging millions of the English-speaking people around the 
globe. 

It is not in the lino of this essay to engage in the long-drawn discussion of the 
merits and defects of the original or the present Webster’s Dictionary. That at the 
time of its earliest x)ublication, seventy years ago, it was a i)i‘odigiou8 advance in 
tho direction of introducing the Ei^glish-speakiug people on this side the Atlantic 
to tlicir own magnificent language, the language of constitutional government, tho 
doi>ository of tho world’s noblest literature, destined to follow the i)rogres8 of free 
government and universal education around the earth, can not be denied. His 
theories and crotchets concerning a revised spelling wore at least as rational as most 
of tho similar ^'reforms” of the present day; and his often eccentric notions of 
derivation and pronunciation, with other fancies which were the changeful onviron- 
mont of his gn'ut central achievement, have gradually been eliminated from his 
work. At first derided by a portion of tho literary and learned class in his own 
country and neglected abroad, his dictionary has been adoiited by the ablest group 
of philologists ill America as the substance of tho most useful pniiular dictionary 
of tlio English tongue, and is more widely in use than any rival. It doubled the 
number of words found in any dictionary of tho jicriod. 

That it should have done all this at the time and undi'r the circumstances of its 
authorship iilaccs Noah Webster at the Load of tho long lino of American men and 
'‘noble women, not a few,” wlioae lives have contributed to that type of culluro of 
tho American jicoplo which lias passed into and abides in tho most characteristic 
national creation, the American eoinmoii scliool. It was significant that his own 
college, Yale, that was always nearest tho heart of tho American ])eople in tln^ old 
days, and still, of all tho edueational collegiate establishments that liavo come down 
to us from tho colonial period, is most in touch with our now American life, should 
at last adopt the work of its most famous early graduate and give to its enlargement 
and iierfccting tho best cflort of long years of ])liilologieal investigation, never leav- 
ing its hold on his original ide.a till it became the best known handbook of the 
American use of tho English laugnage. 

While in tho organization, administration, arrangement of methods of instrnction, 
and general manipulation of the common school in all its departments wo must 
assign tho foremost honors to others, tho hnal verdict of the American educational 
public will ho that iu tho department of tho ])Toparation of an original school liter- 
ature, tho beginning of tho prodigious national industry of tho making of common- 
school books in which American authors liold an nndiHX)utcd iireemineiice, Noah 
Webster stands without a rival, tho patriarch and iiropliot among them all. Hero 
is honor sufficient for one man and, with tlio added distinction of other educators, 
like Henry Barnard, Emma Willard, Eliphalct Nott, and otliers only less celebrated, 
placc.s tho little Commonwealth of Connecticut at the head of tlio cohmin of direc- 
tion leading up to tho decade of tho auspicious revival of American jiopular educa- 
tion iu 1830-1810, during the first half century of the national cxiioriouee of the 
American common school. 

In a similar lino W'o find .James Wadsworth, the liead of the honored family of that 
name, established in tho valley of the Genesee, in ^vestern New York. With his 
earliest apiiearanco in what was then the American ''out West,” his interest and 
activity in popular education began and coutinned througli liis long and beneficent- 
life. Born in 1768, in Connecticut, he became an efficient agent iu the first impor- 
tant movement in his adopted State, New York, for the improvement of the common 
’ schools. It is claimed that the Empire State was tho pioneijr in the system of free 
school libraries, wliich have not only been a growing local blessing to the whole 
country but, in many of our larger cities and villages, have become tlie nucleus of 
tbe free public library that is now justly regarded as the right hand of tho common 
school. By personal effort and the free use of his money he was perhaps the most 
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influential of all man in this movement, which extended at a later date to Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio. 

When the State of New York in 1812 awoke from the lethargy of two hundred years 
and, under the vigorous leadership of De Witt Clinton and other distinguished pub- 
licists, took the first advanced stop in the steady march toward the great educa- 
tional achievement of the present day, it called a young lawyer of Albany, Gideon F. 
Haw Icy, of Connecticut, to the post of first State superin tcu dent of education, more 
than twenty years before Massaebussetts appointed Horace Mann and nearly thirty 
years before Connecticut called Henry Barnard to a similar positiou. Mr. Hawley 
was also for many years the secretary and later a member of the New York board of 
regents of the University of the State of New York. 

William A. Alcott was born in Connecticut in 1798, and during the period now 
und(‘r consideration was empbaticany the ^^man of all work,'^ besides his service as 
a tireless public and private worker in nearly every important associated effort in 
behalf of education. The catalogue of bis i)opnlar books includes more than one hun- 
dred publications and for an entire generation his name was a household wu)rd 
among the homes, churches, and schools, especially of New Kngland States. Says 
his biograjibcr: ‘^No living individual has devoted more hours during f(»rty years to 
education, esj>ecially in tlie coTnmnn school and the family.’^ He was not only the 
working man in many of the educational organizations of that day, but the inspira- 
tion of thousands of young men and w'omen who, in their ow'ii w ay, have become 
shining lights in the educational history of the nation. 

During the same period l*rof. Charles Davies, born in Connoctient in 17.98, had 
lived through his career as an educator of national reputation andliad been professor 
at West Point, Columhia C'ollcgc, and the State iionual scJiool in Albany. He w^as 
the author and translator of a scries )f text-books in iiiatbeniatics of wide repute and 
bei'ame an honored leader in that class of studies through all the colleges west of 
the Hudson Kivor. 

Thomas H. Gallandct, though born in Philadelphia of Huguenot extraction on 
his father’s side, w'as a son of a Connecticut mother and lived out bis crowded aud 
bencl'ua^nt career in Hartford, (hnin., w'boro bo came as a schoolboy. He was tlio 
leader in the great eiitcri)i’ise of establishing the institution for tlio deaf, dumb, and 
blind in that <'ity ; was also a fast friend and indefatigable worker in the interest of 
the i)ublic instruction of the masses, and a. member of the first socicjty in New England 
for the improvement of tlm syslems of universal education. He was the author of 
the memorable saying, ‘^public schools a public blessing.” 

John Kingsbury, born in C’onnecticut in 1801, rendered a most valuable service to 
the city of Providence and the J^tato of Rhode Island by founding one of the most 
celebrated female seminaries in the country. In this school the gospel of thorougli- 
ness, which has ndw become the waitchword of the new education in every superior 
school for the sex in the Union, w\a8 ground into tbo very texture of the instruction, 
under which an entire generation of the young w'omcn of Providence w ere scliooled. 

President Timothy Dwight, still one of the most celebrated of tbo presidents of 
Yale University, as the head of tbo higher education in Conneclicut for a genera- 
tion, although 111 his early ministry found on the w’rong side in the critical discus- 
sion concerning the original distribution of the State school fund, w as still a most 
earnest friend of the common-school revival of 1838. 

President Ileman Humphrey, of Amherst College, Massachusotts, remembered by 
the students of my own generation as the venerable father of us all, ospeeially tbrougli 
his wise and instructive preaching in the college chapel and his admirable series of 
‘‘freshman lectures, was an enthusiastic friend of popular education, and gave 
one of the moat stirring addresses at the celebrated convention in Hartford that 
“forced the fighting” in 1838. 

Another president of Yale College, and in more than one respect one of the 
leaders of the edncational reform of a later perioil, Noah Porter, diil yoomau’s service 
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in this revival hy a prize essay on ^‘Popular education in Connecticut/^ while 
still a young minister in Springfield, Mass. This essay is one of those classics that 
could be republished to-day with great profit, bound up with the remarkable pam- 
phlet of President Thorn well, of South Carolina College, the racy address of Hon. 
Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, to his constituents on public education, and other not 
less characteristic and epoch making” deliverances in other iiortions of the Union. 

Rev. Wilbur Fisk, not a native of Connecticut, but closely identified with the 
higher education as first president of Wesleyan University at Middletown, should 
not be forgotten. At this juncture he stood up, a tower of strength, in the good 
cause of a broader and higher scholarship in the upper story of the educational 
temple which, without a foundation on the bed rock of general intelligence in the 
people, is in our country a house built on the sand.” 

Foremost among the famous women of the country, in a period when it required 
the counige of the greatest scholar of the ^'stronger sex” to assert the right of 
American girls to the higher education, were the sisters Emma Willard and Almira 
Lincoln Phelps. These two admirable women, who made a splendid record at the 
Troy (N. Y.) Female Seminary, which for years stood foremost as the promise and 
prophecy of the hundreds of important iustitutions now opened to the young women 
of America, were horn and educated in Connecticut. Mrs. Willard’s seminary 
became a national school for the mental, moral, and social uplift of the young 
women of many States. At the Patai^sco Seminary, in eastern Piuinsylvania, her 
sister, Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, labored at the preliminary stages of popular nature 
studies, then almost neglected in seminaries for girls, bnt now made one of the most 
attractive departments of study in all the American women’s and coeducational 
colleges in the laud. 

We have already made mention of James Hillhons^, distinguished as the manager 
of the first considerable public educational State fund of the country— that of 
(hmnectient. His name can never be left out of the record of the faithful public 
servants who, in every State, with a holy obstinacy, have guarded the children’s 
motley from the assaults of the public plunderer. Ho was, besides, for fifty years, 
the treasurer of Yale College, and his name is cherished as one of the first citizens of 
his native State. 

Josiah Holbrook, boi:n in 1788, has already been conimeinorated in this essay as 
the author of the American Lyceum, founded in the town of Millhury, Mass,, in 
1820. It would be impossible to estimate the influence of this great ^‘man of the 
people,” a sort of educational Benjamin Franklin, during his long and active life, 
working in every possible way in behalf of popular intelligence. The ly(;eum was 
an influence all the more powerful because so widely diffused and often so elusive 
and indirect. But no living educator who, as a boy in school sixty years ago, found 
in the village lycenm the delightful entertainment of the northern winter evening 
can be indifferent to the vast influence of what came from the long and varied labors 
of this remarkable man. 

Prof. Denison Olmsted, as early as 1816, while master of the New London (Conn.) 
High School, was a reformer of the district school work in Connecticut. From that 
day until he became a member of the first State board of education in 1840 he never 
withheld his voice or pen in the <-ampaign of a quarter of a century for the people’s 
school. He advocated an academy for teacliers ” twenty y<‘ar8 before Massachu- 
setts and twenty-five years before (’onnccticnt moved for a State normal school. 
As the author of valuable text-books on natural science, his name was familiar to 
©very student in the country. 

Most eminent of all this illustrious company, and not second among the greatest 
educational men of this period, was Henry Barnard; still, by a gracious Providence, 
spared to a generation that can hardly conceive the state of i)opular education into 
which he was born in Connecticut in 1811. Early dedicated to the cause of universal 
education; fitted by the best home training, foreign travel, and wide acquaintance 
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with men and affairs, for a nation's maiij” with a large historical faculty and an 
industry that was never fatigued, he has lived through a brilliant career of active 
service as the first State superintendent of schools in Connecticut and Rhode Island ; 
later, president of the State University of Wisconsin, and first United States Com- 
missioner of Education. But far beyond any or all his achievements in these labori- 
ous offices is the value of the collection of educational literature in the 30 volumes 
of the American Journal of Education, which has received the highest honors of 
recognition from the school authorities of France, Austria, and Italy, and still main- 
tains its unquestioned place as the great treasure-house of information in the educa- 
tional literature of the English language. 

Rev. John Pierpout, a native of Connecticut, was not only distinguished as one of 
the foremost preachers and temjjerance reformers in Boston and as not the least of 
the earlier group of American poets, hut in his two school books, the National 
Reader and American First Class Book, gave the country by far the best series of 
school readers for the superior grades of pupils that has been i)rinted in the English 
language. Thousands of young peoide owed their introduction to good English 
literaturo to the admirable selections in these volumes, the extensive use of which 
during the period now considered atoned for many defects in the common schools of 
the (lay. 

Joseph T. Buckingham rose ffom a poor boy in a neglected Connecticut family to 
one of the magnates of the Boston press and a public man of large iiillneiice in 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. William B. Sprague, for many years a distinguished Presbyterian divine in 
Albany, was one of the early graduates of the theological class of President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale College and a native of the State. In his elaborate work, Annals of 
the American Pulpit, ho did a work for the churches of America similar to that of 
Henry Barnard in the educational biography of the country. 

Dr. Horace Holly, for a time the leading pr(‘acber of Boston, was one of the first 
and by far the most distinguished of the presidents of Transylvania University, 
Kentucky . Although transplanted from New England to Kentucky somewhat before 
the lit time for his appreciation and hearty acceptance, he is still a name of power in 
the Southwest through the admiration of many distinguished men who dated their 
first awakening to noble ambitions to their student days under his presidency. 
More fortunate in their location were his two brothers, Myron and Orville L. Holly, 
who removed to the State of New York and became eminent, the former in connec- 
tion with the building of the Erie Canal, the latter through his long and valuable 
labors as the editor of historical papers in connection with the State library. Sally 
Holly, the daughter of Myron Holly, spent her life in teaching the freediuan in Vir- 
ginia, and other members of the family have acquired national reputation. 

Dr. Jared Sparks, president of Harvard College, author of the life of Washington 
and Franklin, and editor of the valuable series of American Biography, was also 
a native of Connecticut. In theology Moses Stuart and Dr. Robinson, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, were students of the Yale theological school during this 
period; earlier and later associated with the memorable names of scores of clergy- 
men of high repute, the Beecher family, Horace Buslinell, Dr. Taylor, Emmons, Hop- 
kins, Jonathan Edwards, and numbers more or less celebrated. 

All those men in many ways represented the educational influence of Connecticut 
at home and abroad. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, the adviser of Ceorge 
Peabody in his grand benefaction of the Peabody educational fund, and from the 
first president of its board of trustees, traced his family record to the Winthrops of 
Connecticut. 

Later in this illustrious roll of educational celebrities must be mentioned Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, who, horn in Connecticut in the opening year of the educational 
revival, 1835, a student of Yale College, became first known by his great work in tlie 
organization of the public school system of St. Louis, Mo. As a learned scholar and 
the most distinguished American representative of the spiritual as opposed to the 
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ma.t43rial systems of philosophy, he is known in all the higher circles of philosophic 
culture. At present, as fourth United States Commissioner of Education, he stands 
without A peer as $> representative American educator. 

In til© year 1856, on the occasion of an article in the Atlantic Monthly, then espe- 
cially the organ of the Boston literati. Rev. J. M. Tarbox, D. B,, of Connecticut, 
published an interesting article in the Now Englander, a New Haven magazine, 
afterwards reprinted in a pamphlet styled Old Connecticut v. The Atlantic Monthly. 
To this racy and instructive monograph we may refer any reader who desires to pur- 
sue at greater length the glorious record of the contribution of the little State of 
Connecticut to the liighev, life of the Union. *‘Tho roll of honor” spread on these 
glowing pages included only such names as could be gathered from the first half 
century of the nation’s life and, of course, was relatively greater than could be 
gathered to-day, when the West has come uji to a notable literary, educational, and 
©specially a public life of its own. But even now there seems to be little cessation 
in the reliable contributions of the ‘^old hive^^ to the rapidly rising civilization of 
the new West and the Pacific Slope. 

According to this statement, no State in the Union, during the foruuitive first half 
century of the national life, had made so many and so important contributions, pub- 
lic, professional, and educational, to tbe Republic as the (commonwealth which the 
French Do Tocqueville called “that little yellow spot on the map of the Confedera- 
tion that seems to me one miracle.'^ To say nothing of its contribution to the earlier 
literature of the nation, in which Tniinbull, Barlow, Dwight, and other authors were 
conspicuous, we find later, the Beechers, Percival, Mrs. Stowe, Mitchell, Holland, 
Wiuthrop, and by descent, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. The claim that Connecticut 
has been especially noted in the “first men” who were the authors of “first things” 
seems well made out. In 1821, thirty-three of the one hundred and twenty-six mem- 
bers of the convention that revised the constitution of New York were from this 
State, and in 1860 there were fifteen Connecticut men in the legislature of New York. 
Early in the century oue-fifth of the members of the Congress of the United States 
hailed from this little Commonwealth; and John C. Calhoun declared that, atone 
period, the descendants of Connecticut and graduates of Yale College were only 5 less 
than a majority of the members of Congress. Said De Toc(iuevUle : “ This little yellow 
spot on the map of the United States has produced the clock peddler, the sehool- 
master, and the Senator. The first keeps time, the second tells what to do with it, 
and the third makes laws and civilization.” Sixteen college presidents in many 
States, in 1856, came from the “land of steady habits,’^ while Massachusetts had pro- 
duced but 18, with a populatiou then twice as large. Of these, 2 were presidents of 
Columbia, 2 of Union, and 4 of Hamilton College, Now York ; 2 of the College of New 
Jersey; 2 of Illinois College; lofOberlin, Ohio; 2 of the University of Georgia, and 
others. Among these are the names of Jonathan Edwards, lather and son ; President 
Not<- of Union, and Finney of Oberlin. Up to 1835 Connccticut.had sent 1.58 Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian clergymen to northern Ohio alone. The first law school in 
the Union was established at Litchfield, Conn., in 1784. The little village of Leba- 
non, Conn., thirty years ago, had furnished 69 graduates of colleges and 5 governors 
of States. Professor Sillimau, so well known in natural science, should not he for- 
gotten. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, a graduate of Yale, reports that the chief 
justice of Connecticut declared he had found in all his acquaintance hut two Con- 
necticut men who could not read and write. This referred to the period before the 
Revolution, previous to the decline of popular education during the first fifty years 
of the Republic. 

It should not be forgotten that the early and most successful efforts to Christianize 
and civilize the, Indians were made in this State. Eliot, in 1657; Pierson, iu 1662; 
Newton, in 164e, the agents for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, iu 1752, 
and others gave to this work great labor and a devotion that deserved better rewards. 
The movement by Eleazar Wheelock, 1730-1740, to establish a seminary for the 
Indians, was practically the beginning of Dartmouth College, at Hanover, N. H.. to 
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wliieli place the Conneotictit school was removod, aa nearer the homes of the students 
of this race. 

The history of education in Connecticut with Yale left out would he the best pos- 
sible illustration of Hamlet minus the Prince of Denmark. Yale College, from its 
foundation by a close corporation of ten Connecticut evangelical clergymen in 1700, 
was in many ways a different institution from the great university of the presen tj 
hut it was in a far more intimate way than any college or university iu New England 
now tho center and head of the somewhat contradictory agencies that gave to this 
little State its prodigious influence in the upper regions of American civilization. 

For, while, with the exception of Harvard, for one hundred and flfty years previous 
to tho Revolution, none of the New England colleges were “ State institutions^’ in 
tho sense in which the present group of ^SStato universities” hold that name, yet, 
hy tho very conditions of New England society, both these institutions of learning 
stood in very intimate relations to tlie common schools, and were even more inti- 
mately connected with tho academies which sent up their yearly tale of students for 
their entrance examinations. Unlike the almost universal habit in the Western and 
Bouthem States, these colleges have never maintained a preparatory department, 
the work done in this, often tho largest department of the college, being usually 
done in the earlier days hy tlie academies or private tutorship by the clergymen of 
the town. 

It is true that, especially in the smaller country colleges, up to tho period included 
in this portion of our essay, the entrance examination was often deplorably superil- 
cial, tho hoy who gave indication of any capacity for study being admitted without 
conditions. A large proportion of their students, as of Vale and Harvard, were 
country boys, whoso opportunities for preparatory study had been coidined to the 
^‘coaching” of the village x)arson ami a few terms at a country academy, the funds 
for this and the college term being earned by teaching school during tho winter 
months and often by severe labor for hire. But it was also true that, oucc inside 
college walls, there was generally no lowering of the standard to suit the uupre])ared 
A special hardship was that, while a small groiiji of the freshman class came in well 
fitted, through training schools like Exeter, N. H., Andover, Mass., and the Boston 
Latin School, the majority were expected to “keep ux>” in a course of study that 
from tho opening day Avas comx>aratively easy to tho more favored, hut “ Latin 
and Greek” to thorn. '.Phe drudgery was increased by the frequent necessity of the 
country-bred student to spend tho entire winter months at scliool teaching, the term 
sometimes exceeding hy several weeks the midAvinfer college vacation. To this and 
the aanitary arrangements of these colleges, there being few iudueements to needful 
exorcise, and to tho half-starvation rations ou which these hoys attempted to elimi> 
the steep hill of science, encouraged hy the educational “ fad ” of that period, “ lean 
living and high thinking,” must we ascribe the melancholy Avreck of lile and health 
in all these seats of learning. Half the efass in Avhich tho writer of this essay was 
a freshman, including himself, dropped out during the early years of the course, 
almost uniformly from failure of health. The opiumonts of tho higher education of 
woman ou sanitary grounds Avould find them.seU es confuted to their entire confusion 
by the study of the health and life record of the hoys’ colleges iu tho Now England 
of fifty years ago. 

But these very conditions brought the higher institutions of learning in New 
England nearer the heart of the people. Thoir students and graduates were the 
best teachers of the “winter schools” in all the districts that were so fortunate as 
to employ them, and their superior graduates, as at present, furnished almost the 
entire corps of instructors for the better sort of academies. It was a common hubit 
iu the smaller New England towns to open a subscription school for three months 
in tlio autumn, where a higher class of studies, including the classics, could ho juir 
sued, and tho teacher was usually a college graduate of the previous summer or a 
student from one of the theological schools. Until the Itevolutiouary Avar the 
teachers of the best public schools were often tho clergymen, and rarely any hut 
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the graduates of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, aud Brown. And however earnestly 
the more ecclesiastical portion of the clergy of all the religious bodies might insist 
in holding np the ideal of a Christian ” as opposed to their notion of the common- 
school secular education in the colleges established under the auspices of their 
own sect, the people of New England could always be trusted to capture and use 
for the purposes of the broadest educational training then required every college 
and academy they cared to favor with a constant and remunerative patronage. 
There is not in New England to-day, outside the borders of the high-church Protes- 
tant and Catholic following, a college, rarely an academy, that cares to place in the 
foreground its denominati<mal religious association or in any way, even indirectly, 
makes its theology or polity a bar to perfect freedom of study and thought in its 
classes. Harvard and Yale at first, and the former always, repudiated any test of 
this sort. Thus, in the absence in New England and the Middle States to-day of the 
subsidized State university of the West aud South, all its colleges and universities 
and the majority of its private academies and corporate schools have, in some 
respects, the same relation to the people as if entirely supported hy the State. 

The clerical organization of Yale College at the beginning somewhat differentiated 
it from Harvard, which was the child of the State, and, until a later period of its 
history, in vital connection with the Commonwealth. Its founders were ten clergy- 
men, of the Connecticut Evangelical Congregational typo of their time; and even 
to-day their successors are the core of the governing body of Yale University, Wo 
have already referred to the very evident reaction, especially in western Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, against the growing liberty in thinking of Harvard which 
appeared in 1700 and a hundred years later left the college jiractically for half a cen- 
tury in the hands of the most iinecclesiastical Jind unorganiz(‘d of the religious bodies 
of the country. Yale appeared at once in a certain way as a defender of thefaitlC^ 
of the fathers ; although, at a later period, there sprang up in its very heart, the theo- 
logical deiiartment, a movement represented by the famous Dr. Taylor, which, per- 
haps, is destined to a much wider infiuence on theological opinions than the bolder 
and more aggressive attitude of its older rival. 

This period, from the beginuing of Yale till the elevation of Rev. Timothy Dwight 
to the presidency, in 1795, was so filled with comx>lications regarding its connection 
with the State and personal and theological differences that, at the election of this 
distinguished clergyman to the presidency, the college was at a low ebb. 

Timotby Dwight was born in Northampton, Mass., in 1752; was a graduate of 
Yale College, served as tutor in his alma mater, and Avas a chaplain in the Revolu- 
tionary Army. At the time of his accession to the presidency of Yale, in 1795, he was 
a clergyman of established re]:)utation in the town of Greenfield, Conn., where he 
also had established a flourishing private school for boys. His eminence as a preacher 
and educator pointed to him as the providential president who could lift the college 
out of the ruts and place it in its pro])er attitude before the State and the country. 
At this time it was little more than a collegiate school, with 100 students, taught by 
1 professor and 3 tutors, with the pittance derived from a small legislative subsidy 
and tuition fees for its snpjiort. Its buildings were dilapidated, aud its reputation 
was somewhat worse for the wear” as the result of local controversies now forgot- 
ten. It would seem that a young man of Avhatever promise must have had great con- 
fidence in himself to put his .shoulder against a wheel so obstinately sunk in the 
mire with any except the idea of sacrifice, prolonged through years of toil and weary 
waiting for a result that never comes. 

But the new president had in him the stuff of which great men are made. He 
came to the work fully armed for all the requirements of the situation. At once he 
took the burden of the entire instruction of the senior class in college; preached 
twice a Sunday in the college chapel ; taught the students of theology, among whom 
were Moses Stuart, Lyman Beecher, William B. Sprague, and Nathaniel W. Taylor, 
and had his eye on all that was going on Avithin college walls. With rare insight 
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into the ability and adaptation of men, he placed in three new professorships, Day, 
Silliman, and Bailey, ea<;h of whom became educators and authors of national repu. 
tatiori; and one, Professor Jeremiah Day, his immediate successor in the presidency. 
At one whirl of the big college broom he swept out of doors a whole set of college 
customs and reformed the entire si)irit and method of college discipline. He abol- 
ished fines as a penalty for college offenses, and, during his entire presidency of seven- 
teen years, like President Nott, of Union College, New York, relied far more on his 
profound knowledge of student nature and personal influence than on college edicts 
for government, although, when a crisis invited, he soon established the idea that a 
college is not a realm outside the power of civilized, moral, and legal restraint. He 
was able to get the means for gradual improvements, new buildings, and additional 
teachers, although, even in 1840, the income of Yale from additional funds was only 
$1,500 a year, and the deficit in tuition fees was made up by personal solicitations 
from wealthy friends. 

When Dr. Dwight began, he found little taught in the college except a very mod- 
erate allowance of Latin and Greek, mathematics, astronomy, and physics, chiefly 
from text-books. In l)ringing Day, Silliman, and Wolsey to their several dex)art- 
ments, he had i)laced on a broad foundation the study of mathematics, natural 
science, language, and belles-lettres. Within four years the attendance on the col- 
lege doubled. Th<3 vigorous administration attracted attention all over the country, 
and at once Yale began to draw a considerable x)roportion of its students from beyond 
Connecticut, especially from New York (-ity and the Southern States. President 
Dwight, finding it little more than a '^collegiate school,’’ left it a college of national 
fame on the high road to its glorious future. His rex^ulation «'ts a religious head of 
the college was greatly enlarge<l and extended by his success in dealing with the 
growing unbelief in religion of the Prench typo of hall* a, etmtury ago, imx)lantcd 
largely through our relations with France in the h’evolutionary and subsequent 
period, while his scholarshix) x^ohitod out Yale at once as one of the most catholic 
and liberal of all the centers of clerical education in the land. 

President Dwight resigned the i)residency of Yale in 1817. He had already indi- 
cated Jeremiah Day as his successor, and this very able man was at once introduced 
to the presidency, which he held twenty-nine years, till 1846. His life was prolonged 
until the great age of 94, to the last devoted to his beloved Yale. Under his admin- 
istration it is noted that the personal element in the government of the college, so 
])romiiient and essential during the years of his predecessor, fell into the background, 
and the faculty assumed its rightful place as the governing x)ower of the interior life 
of the student community. It was during this period that Theodore D. Wolsey first 
appears at Yale as xirofessor of (»reek, ending as the xu'esident of the college for twenty- 
five years — 1846-1871 — having also hecome an author, esxiecially iii civics and social 
science, of national reputation. The medical, theological, and law departments of 
the college were strengthened by additional endowment, and men of ability, and not 
unfrequently of national fame, installed as teachers therein. During this jieriod 
occurred the two notable student rebellions of the college, both of which were so 
wisely and successfully dealt with that Yale for the x^J^st fifty years seems to have 
been remarkably free from such unpleasant occurrences. 

The startling increase in numbers at Yale is proclaimed by the wide territory from 
which students were drawn. During the last fifteen years of President Dwight’s 
administration nearly every State in the Union was roii resen ted. At this time came 
up the great influence of Yale on the rising oollege and academic life of the new 
Northwest. Illinois College, in 1825, was a child of an extemporized society for home 
missions. With this movement toward the new West the college put on a certain 
cosmopolitan air and a sympathy with the educational life of the masses, which the 
university of to-day still retains. It is justly claimed that tho faculty of Illinois 
College was one of the powerful influences in the final establishment of the common- 
school system in that State, after a hitter conflict of an entire generation. 
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Many oi the older generation ol distinguished men in the Union are published as 
the graduates of these and the following twenty years. William M. E varts and Chief 
Jastiee Waite, Samuel J. Tilden and Edwards Pierjiont were of the class of 1889, 
The Yale Literary Magazine and the American Journal of Science, established by 
Professor Silliman, wcjre among the strongest of the rising publications of the coun- 
try, Koah Wol>ster graduated in 1798, and to Yale belongs the credit of taking up 
hie unfinished labors in the molding of the American typo of the English language 
and embodying the highest results of philological science in the successive later 
editions of Webstor^s dictionaries. The original government of the college has been 
modified by successive chang^es, and now consists of a central group of the successors 
of the original 10 among the 18 fellows” and of the governor and lieutenant- 
governor of the State, and 6 representative graduates elected by the alumni. 

During the administration of President Day of twenty-nine years, 2,500 students 
were graduated from Yale and jirobably no similar body of young men were ever 
sent forth from an American college whose career has been more decisive in the 
building of the nation and especially the new States of the North and Southwest. 
Among them, wore a score of eminent judges, including a Chief Justice of the United 
States and the heads of the supremo courts of New York, South Carolina, and Ohio; 
Chancellor Kent and Jeremiah Mason being among the number of its law graduates. 
John C, Calhoun was of the class of 1804 and Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, w'as a 
student of a later date. In education, 80 colleges in different parts of the country 
have been indebted to Yale for tlioir presidents or for prominent members of their 
faculties. Six of the presidents of Yale, 38 professors and 316 tutors in 1865, had 
been chosen from its own graduates. In all, 18 college presidents in 15 States; in 
New England, C presidents and 29 professors; in New York, 9 presidents and 16 pro- 
fessors; in New Jersey, ^ presidents and 8 professors; in Ohio, 11 presidents and 17 
professors ; in Indiana, 1 president and 2 professors ; in Michigan, 7 professons ; in 
Illinois, 3 presidents and 7 professors; in Wisconsin, 2 presidents; in Missouri, 5i>rea- 
idents and 8 professors; in Colorado, 2 presidents and 4 professors; in Virginia, 1 
president, and 1 professor; in North Carolina, 4 professors; in South Carolina, 1 pres- 
ident and 4 professors; in Georgia, 2 presidents, and 1 professor; in Alabama, 3 pro- 
fessors; in Mississippi, 2 presidents; in Ijouisiana, 1 president and 2 professors ; in 
Kentucky, li^residcnt and 1 professor; including 27 States, 4 West Point and 4 Naval 
Academy professors, ^^Avitlia multitude no man can number” of academic, profes- 
sional, and common-school men in all portions of the country, have scattered from 
this great center of civilization. In 1877 more than 2,000 clergymen were numhered 
in the roll of its theological graduates, including such names as Timothy Dwdght, 
Jonathan Edwards, and Manassch Cutler. The fruitful last twenty years have been 
no exception to the great reputation of Yale as an educator to the American people, 
including President Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, of Maryland; William 
Preston Johnston, of Tiilano University ; Oscar H. Cooper, of Texas, most accom- 
plished of the State superintendents of education in the Southwest ; President Harper, 
the head of the important university experiment at Chicago; audChanneoyM. Depew, 
whose oratory has become om^ of the best of Auiericaii high schools. In science and 
invention Eli Whitney and J’rofessor Morse, tw'o men who, perhaps more than all 
others, have determined the material prosperity of the country, were graduates of 
Yale. But this essay is ]iot a catalogue of American universities. The object of this 
skeioli of the educational history of Connecticut is to show that while, from local and 
temporary causes, the peoples’ comnjon school suffered eclipse during the first fifty 
years of the Republic, yet, within its own borders, was found a group of the most 
distinguished of the common-school men and representatives of popular education, ih 
Webster, Barnardi Holbrook, Harris, and their colaborers, in every year from the 
beginning of the great revival of 1830-1840 to the present day. 
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VERMONT. 

For oao hundred and seventy'five years from its discovery the valley of Lake 
Champlain was only a battlefield. The French Government had apportioned the 
land on either side in great feudal grants, which fell to the ground in 1760 on the 
conquest of the countey-hy the English. The whole region, outside the shadow of 
its fortified posts and away from water carriage, was almost inaccessible. A bitter 
feud raged between the colonies of New York and New Harai)8hire for the possession 
of the territory of Vermont, and the few settlers there lived in a state of contention 
little short of war. Ethan Allen, a stout, shrewd, and profane border champion, led 
the rough Green Mountain boys in tboir resistance to tbe Dutchmen of the Hudson 
Valley, and left the seeds of a hatred that yet lingers in the sleepy hollows” of 
©astern New York. The invasion of Burgoyue swept the western shore clean of its 
population, and at the close of the Revolution there were not 1,000 people in the 
whole valley, and they chiefly in Vermont, opposite Crown Point, and at the head 
of the lake, at Whitehall. 

But now the difficulties between the colonies were composed by the admissiou of 
Vermont into tbe Union in 1791. Land titles were adjusted, military bounties were 
paid in grants, and population flowed in. In 1791 7,000 x^eople were dispersed 
through tbe valley. Burlington is scarcely older than Cincinnati, and the real set- 
tlement of the Valley of Champlain and the Valley of the Ohio date from the same 
period, the establishment of the American Union. 

But oven under conditions so discouraging the early settlers of the Green Moun- 
tain State made provision for the common schooling of their children. The town of 
Bennington as early as 1763 levied a 8cho(»l tax and established the. district school. 
In 1777 the territory so long fought over with bitter controversy and occasional bor- 
der violence between the Yankees of New Hampshire and the Dutchmen of New 
York, by the pressure of events, beeamo the indei)endent State of ^'ermont. In 1778 
the first State constitution was adopted. In 1782 the legislature empowered the 
towns to establish schools and appoint school trustees, and districts were authorized 
to choose officers to hold iiroperty, establish scIjooIh, build sclioolhouses, etc. The 
coustifcutiou of 1793 lonUiinod the provision quoted in an earlier j^ortion of this 
essay. 

Four years later, 1797, the legislature made the provision for establishing common 
schools comijulsory upon every town. In 1796 an English ^writer on the United 
States, in a work published iu London, declare.s that in every charter of a town 
provision is made for schools, with a certain quantity of land for sujiport. In 1791 
the legislature established a college at Burlington with 10 trustees. Mr. Ira Allen 
had oft’ered the sum of £1,000, on certaiu conditious, toward its establishment.” 
This college w'as the University of Vermont, founded on jmper iu 1791, but not 
opened until 1800. The establishment of this university by the State was rather in 
accordance with the coming policy of the new Nor Ih west than of the New England 
of the period, as it baa always remained substantially a State university, and at 
present includes as one department the agricultural and mechanical college estab- 
lished by the donation of national public lands iu 1862, with added appropriations 
in 1890. The nation owes to the venerable senior member of the United States 
Senate, Hon. Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, the inauguration of this most yaliiablo 
legislation iu behalf of industrial education, which, after long agitation nnd on© 
Presidential veto, was perfected in 1862, amid tbe excitements and financial burdens 
of the great civil war. 

The first place in the United States referred to as ^'Out West” iu New England 
was the present village of West Springfield, on the farther shore of the Coniioctiout 
River, opposite the beautiful city of Sjiringfield, Mass. Much more was the new 
State of Vermont and the part of New York west of Schenectady and north of 
Saratoga in the opening years of the Ropuhlic associated with that inspiring nom©* 
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The speedy movemeiit of tlie few thousand people on the western slope of the Green 
Mountains to plant the town, district, and county grammar schools, and the State 
■university, all before the beginning of the present century, was a happy augury 
for the success of the new Commonwealth. Middlebury College, representing the 
prevailing Congregational Church of New England, was also established on the 
basis of the Connecticut, western Massachusetts, and Jihode Island institutions, as 
a proper denominational seminary ; and the Protestant Episcopal Church set up in 
1834 the only remaining seminary of collegiate grade in the State. 

During the first twenty years of the century the progress of common-school edu- 
cation in Vermont was necessarily slow. Until 1841 there was no provision for more 
than one public school in a district, and not until 1850 were the common schools 
declared free. The secondary schooling during these early years was almost entirely 
in the Jtands of private and denominational academic srhools, there being thirty-two 
seminaries of this sort in the State in 1832. Vermont grew slowly and was early 
depleted by the migration of enterprising youth to the rising West, to which this 
State has contributed a large number of distinguished men, Stephen A. Douglass, of 
llliuois, and Horaee Greeley and Henry .1. Raymond, of the city of New York, being 
representatives of a catalogue that, if published, would hear ample testimony to the 
vigorous stock and remarkable faculty of 8U(‘ce88 possessed by the boys and girls of 
the Green Mountains. 

But the home-staying Vermonter has always shown a remarkable ability of “get- 
ting on the Lord’s side^^ as fur as the affairs of this world are concerned. Even 
during the stormy jieriod that preceded and followed the second war w ith Great 
Britain, practically extending to 1820, the good work of educating the children wont 
steadily on. The New' England district arrangement was established at an early day, 
and, although probably a stimulant to local effort at first, became in time, hero as 
clsew^here, an obstacle to the development of the most effective system of public 
instruction. The obstinate policy of Vermont, Now Hampshire, and even Massaelui- 
setts, in holding out for this narrowing and obstructive iiudhod of school adminis- 
tration, yirolonged to a very recent period in all New England outside Massachusi'tts, 
would form an instructive object-lesson for the warning of all American States. 

In 1821 the grand Jury of each county wms required to examine into the condition 
of the school districts in respect to their compliance with the statute securing to all 
the children of fho State an opportunity for education. In 1827 the towns w'ere 
instructed to withhold the distribution of school funds from Hio districts that did 
not support the schools. Not till 1870 were the towns iienuittod to abolish th(^ dis- 
trict system, and even at x>resent the States of Vermont and New Hampshire have 
scarcely recovered from the wrench caused hy this change of administration. At 
first instruction in the district schools was confined to “the three R’s.^^ By 1827 the 
laws required reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, history of the United States, 
and “good behavior.'^ Contiguous districts were i>ermittod to unite for the support 
of one additional school of superior grade before the advent of the free high school, 
at a date previous to the period referred to in this i»ortion of our record. 

In 1827 the revised school law established committees of suijervision in the towns 
and a State hoard of commissioners of education, but this law was repealed in 1833- 
It was not till 1844 that the general assembly was reijuired to elect a State superin- 
tendent of schools. The office was held from 1845-1850 by Superintendent Eaton. 
Charles G. Burnham succeeded for a year, wdien the law was ignored hy the refusal 
of the legislature to elect until 1856. Since then the State has been served by a 
series of faithful officials. Gradually the present method of supporting public 
education has been wrought out, by which the towns depend on the income of lands 
originally given them and of the United States surplus revenue, sux»plem©uted hy 
State and local taxation. The State has no permanent school fund. Vermont is one 
of the few States that protects the child in the right to, at least, 'a twelve- weeks 
annual schooling hy compulsory law. There are three subsidized academies now 
attempting the work of normal schooling in the State. 
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In 1832 Vermont Tiact a population of 104,000 anti expended in tlie iieigliborhood of 
$100,000 for its public sobool system. With a school population averaging 43 to each 
district, the attendance was only 20; the school age being 5 to 20. At this time 
Burlington had a population of 5,500. The State university already had 175 stu- 
dents and several college buildings, superbly placed on an elevated plateau com- 
manding a magnificent prospect of the Green Mountain range toward the east and a 
western outlook over Lake Champlain to the Adirondack wilderness. The univer- 
sity has always maintained an honorable reputation for faithful work and, in later 
years, has shared with all the New England colleges the harvest of generous giving 
for the higher education which has placed them on permanent foundations and made 
Harvard and Yale among the most prosperous and well endowed seats of learning in 
America. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nothing in American history more plainly declares the vital influence of popular 
education upon a people determined to secure it for their children than the develop- 
ment of the three northern States of New England during the past 250 years. When 
we contemplate the present condition of that portion of the vast Appalachian Moun- 
tain realm, central to the original Union, lifted up between the Atlantic Coast and 
the valley of the Mississippi, its great extent, inviting climate, and astonishing 
resources in mineral wealth, water 2 »ower, forest, and jiasturo lands, to say nothing 
of the large amount of fertile soil in its valleys, even to-day only on the threshold 
of what must be a great future, and contrast with it the success of VcTinont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, in all exeei)t the seacoast of the two latter States, beyond 
(tomparison inferior in everytliing that invites iiopnlation and makes for the siicces® 
of an American Commonwealth, we realize the 8 ii 2 >reine influence of education intbid 
I)rosperity of an American State. 

No American State has so happily illustrated the capacity of a 8 U 2 >erior people t« 
wrench success out of the grip of a hostile nature as New Hami)8hire. The State 
has a territory of only 9,392 square miles, and a country whose one su^^erior advant- 
tage of a marvelous sublimity and beauty of natural scenery is weighted by a soil 
always stubborn and often sterile, and a stern climate where ^Hbe farmer lias throe 
months to raise things and nine months to eat them Yet, from the earliest set- 

tlement, its jieople looked to the education of the children as the hope of the future^ 
and no State has earned a nobler fame by the men and women it has sent forth to 
every corner of the Republic. 

After various provincial changes, New Hampshire finally became an independeut 
colony in 1680. Until the establishment of its State government it was, in educa- 
tional matters, practically like the adjoining iirovince of Maine, an outlying region 
of Massachusetts; its school arrangements were under similar laws, and it suflTered 
from the toils, hardships, and exposures of a border life. But as early as 1743 Dart- 
mouth College was established by the transfer of Eleazar Wheelock’s Indian School 
of 20 jmpils from Lebanon, Conn., through a generous gift of land by the province. 
A charter was granted by Governor Winthrop in 1769. The Indian department, like 
all similar attempts to educate the American Indian as an iuulovoloj)ed Anglo-Saxon 
American, failed, half the Indian students having fallen back upon savage life. At 
the first commencement in 1771 four graduates appeared. The cdllege received its 
name from the Earl of Dartmouth^ who was the president of an association formed in 
England to assist the movement. Wheelock died in 1779, but his son retained the 
presidency of the college till 1815, when he was supplanted and a new organization 
adoi)ted. This, in turn, fell to the ground hy a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States reaffirming the validity of its original foundation. It has been a great 
blessing that New Hampshire has been almost the only State of the Union to resist 
the mania for th<^ multii>lication of colleges. Dartmouth, from the first, has been the 
pride of the State, always respectable as one of the upper strata of institutions for 
EB 95 51 
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til© liiglier education, a nursery of famous men, and never more prosperous or worthy 
of praise than at the present time. Although at difforont times the recipient of the 
bounty of the State, it has n(‘.ver been a State university in the sense of the Univer-* 
sity of Vermont. Tho agricultural and mechanical college of New Hampshire, for a 
time an anneS: of Dartmouth College, is now a sei)arate institution, dedicated the 
year of this writing. 

But from the first Now Harapshirp has hoen rich in academios. As early as 1781 
Phillips Academy was established at Exeter, and during the following thirty years 
a larg(^ niimhcr of oxcollent schools of tho secondary ednc.atioii gave to the State tho 
cnviiihlc reputation for academical opportunity it retains to the present day. 

'As in Massachusetts, before the Revolution tho larger towns of Now Hampshire 
were, expected to support a grammar school, whoso preceptor must teach tho ele- 
mentary branches, unless tlio town came to tho rescue by the cstahlishmont of 
schools for this purpose. Thi'. Indian wars and tho strain of tho Revolutionary epoch 
told severely on tho ability of tho people to sustain their original system. But in 
tho first constitution of tlie State, in 1781, appears the eomxirehensivo clause pre- 
viously quoted securing to the children of tho Granite State forever that great 
American chance of luiblic instruction for every American child, concerning which 
Daniel Webster said: If I had as many boys as old King Priam I would send every 
one of them to tho country district school/’ 

Perhaps a giimpso at tho boyhood and eany manliood of this foremost of the group 
of eminent statesmen that New England has given to tlio Reimblic will best light up 
th(^ condition of educational affairs in New Hampshire during the last twenty years 
of tho eiglitecnth century : 

Daniel Webster was born in 1782 in tho little provincial town of Salisbury, now 
Franklin, N. II. ; the younger of two sons and the fourth child of tho second wife of his 
father. Ho was not himself born in a log cabin, but the elder children were, for the 
family home was on tho frontier, with avast northern wihloriioss beyond, atretehing 
to the southern plains of Canada. Daniel said ho did not remember when ln‘- could 
not read the Bible, his mother and sisters having been his first teachers. While still 
a child he was sent from 3 to 4 miles every day to a little, district school where only 
reading and writing were served up, and when this monger seminary was too far off 
he was hoarded with a neighboring family for convenience in going to school. One 
of tho graceful acts of his later life was shown in a series of kindly letters addressed 
to one (»f his old teachers, l^Iaster Tap])an, the third under whom the boy was tutorc'd. 
This relic of tho old-time Now nani]>shire schoolmiister, in his old ago, was a parish- 
ioner of the author of this essay. He died at a great age; his mind faded away 
almost to tho memory of his scholar,” Daniel Webster, ^‘the godlilce.” Little 
Daniel was no prodigy, and, while ho ^^road better than liis master,” writing was 
always to him a difficult and hateful act. He devoured all tho hooks at home, tho 
Spectator of Addison, Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, and other volumes in the little 
village library. 

In 17D6, at tho ago of 14, his father placed him in Phillips Academy, Exeter, where 
ns the junior of 90 hoys, *Gike a cat in a strange garret,” ho began the real work of 
his .school education. During tho first term ho gave his mind to reading, grammar, 
and arithmetic. Tho Latin grammar came with tho following term, under tho instruc- 
tion of three men afterwards celebrated — Rev. J. 8. Buckminster, Judge Thacker, 
and Counselor Emery. One of them sent him up to a higher class with tho prophetic 
message, “Webster, yon will go into the other room, and, hoys, you will never see 
him again.” 

Returning homo in 1797, his father placed him in tho family and under tho tutor- 
ship of Rev. Mr. Wood, in tho neighboring town of Boscawen. It was on this mem- 
orable journey that his father told him ho “lived only for his children,” and pro- 
Iioscd to send liis dear hoy Daniel to Dartmouth College; and the boy laid down 
his head on his father’s shoulder and wept tears of joy. To do that required a sacrifice 
that not only pledged tho father, but the entire family, to years of toil and careful 
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economy. II© ©tudiod witli Mr. Wood, and very soon was sent ux> aloft” as before, 
entering Dartmouth in 1798. At college ho read English history and devoured Don 
Quixote at one sitting, '^not laying down the book for five minutes.^’ Ho paid his 
board at college by editing a village pai>or containing abundant extracts from ihe 
English literature accessible to the editor, and made a few addresses, which ho 
declared were ^‘written In an .,unnatural and flashy style.” It was characteristic 
that at Phillips Academy ho never was able to muster courage to appear on the plat- 
form for declamation. In his sophomore year he summoned a family council in behalf 
of a college course for his older brother, Ezekiel, and after a serious overlook of iho 
sinews of war,” by his own offer of aid this brother, who died a young man of great 
promise, became his companion in study. 

At the age of 19, in 1801, ho graduated from college. Having already begun the 
study of the law, ho taught a school at Fryohurg, Mo., for $350 a year, earning 50 
cents additional at night by copying law pai^crs. His law studies were continued 
with this local lawyer until the graduation of his brother. Then, obtaining a school 
for Ezekiel in Hoston, ho went thither to the beginning of his illustrious career. 

But it was not every sou of New Hampshire who had the i)lucE and sacred fire” 
to push through these formidable obstacles to an education at this period ; nor was 
many another son blessed with a father, mother, and sisters ready to pledge all 
things ill this world for the furiiisliiug of the npjier story of life. The first consti- 
tution of the State of New Hampshire, framed in 1784, contains the already quoted 
declaration of the obligation of an American State to its children. 

In 1789 the legislature fixed a rate of assessment for the school tax and provided 
for the examination of teachers. In 1808 a further addition was made by an increase 
of the tax and appointment of a supervising committee in the towns. At an early 
day the subject of gathering school libraries apiiears to have been mooted in the 
towns and school districts. In 1821 the State began tho establishment of a literary 
fund by a tax of one-half of 1 per cent on the capital of all banks. In 1827 there was 
further revision of tho school laws, which gave to the towns a somewhat larger func- 
tion of admiiiistralion, although the district school committee had the practical 
maiiagemcut of school affairs, a local right which only during tho past twelve years 
has been surrendered after a tight of a century’s duration, and tho town finally has 
been established as the unit of school life. 

For two centuriijs in New Hampshire tho jirogrcss in tho evolution of an eflicient 
system of public education was slow, and only a dozen years after tho w aking iij), 
by tho great revival in the neighboring States of Massachmsetts and Connecticut, 
did Now Hampshire follow' in tho establishment of teachers’ institutes, w’hi( h con- 
tinued from I8iG till 1874. It was 1818 before a State board of school commissioners 
W'aa appointed, and in 18G7 tho State superintendent of education reported tho coun- 
try school realm a field sorely in need of vigorous supervision. From that day tho 
State has shared in tho great educational progress of tho country, and to-day, wdth 
tho disadvantage of the steady drain of tho efficient peoiilo from its rural districts, 
is not behind in the race for iutolligenco, with a strong increase of opportunity for 
tho secondary education in a State normal and free high schools. Previous to tho 
beginning of the century there seems to have been an unusual prejudice against the 
^ employment of women as teachers, and in 1800 the W'agos of the pedagogue ranged 
from $4 to $10 per month ; the master or mistress often hoarding around. 

MAINE. 

In the early colonial era Massachusetts was by no means, in physical proportions, 
the ‘^pent-up Utica” of to-d.ay. With her nearest attachment of New^ Hami^shire, 
more extended than herself, and her vast ** down-east” annex, the province of 
Maine, her dominions were not inferior ov'cn to the original Commonwealths of the 
Northwest, and amounted to 50,000 square miles. Now Hampshire at an early date 
shook off her dependence, and in 1680 set up for herself. But for one hundred and 
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fotty years more the outlying territory of Maine held on with a somewhat divided 
allegiance. During the last thirty years of this period the great landed estate of 
Maine enabled Massachusetts to act with liberality in the endowment of academies, 
and afterwards, in 1834, to lay the foundations of her State school fund from the 
sale of her extensive, though still undefined^ distant possessions. 

Before 1820, when Maine was admitted to the Union as a State, its educational his- 
tory was involved in that of Massachusetts ; the school legislation and general educa- 
tional arrangements being as nearly alike as circumstances would lierinit. Bowdoin 
College, chartered in 1794, was twelve years in getting out of its cradle upon its feet, 
and was lifted in 1806 into active operation by the gift of G,000 acres pf land by 
Hon. James Bowdoin, of Boston, from whom it received its name. Waterville Col- 
lege was also established at an early period. Fryeburg Academy was founded in 1792, 
in a region just reclaimed from the northeastern wilderness. From that date, year 
by year, we read the names of a succession of academical schools, the majority 
subsidized by gifts of laud, which ministered to the growing need of something 
better than the meager common school of the day in a country so sparsely populated 
could supply. These district schools were not essentially different from those of the 
other portions of New England similarly situated. 

But the people of the Pine Tree State were by no means disposed to be ^^left out 
in the cold’’ in the movement for a better schooling of the children, that gathered 
strength in New England from the closo of the Kevolutioii till tho final peace between 
the mother country and the new Republic in 1815. The constitution of the State, 
adopted in 1820, contains the following relating to literature: 

A general diffusion of the advantages of education being essential to the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties of tho ])Cople, to iiromoto this important object, 
the leg slature is authorized, and it shall be their duty to require, tho several towns 
to make suitable provision, at their own expense, for the support and maintenance 
of public schools; and it shall further be their duty to encourage and suitably 
endow, from time to time, as the circumstances of tlie people may authorize, all 
academics, colleges, aud seminaries of learning w ithin tho State: Provuhtd, That no 
donation, grant, or endowment shall at any time be made by the legislature to any 
literary institution now established, or wdiich may hereafter be established, unless, 
at the time of making such endowment, the legislature of the State shall have the 
right to grant any further powers to alter, limit, or restrain any of tho powers 
vested in any such literary institution as shall be judged necessary to promote the 
best interests thereof. 

As soon as possible the legislature moved for tho passage of a law for the taxation 
of each to’svn to the extent of 40 cents for every inhabitant, the avails of the tax to 
be distributed among the school districts for education. From the first tho schools 
were free and, with an endowed academy in almost every considerable center of 
population, furnished a respectable opportunity, as things went at that day, for the 
beginnings of an education. The free high-scbool system of the State was delayed 
for half a century more, until 1873. 

In 1825 there wore in the iieAv State 2,419 school districts with 138,000 children and 
youth of school age; 101,325 were actually in school, aud $137,000 was expended for 
public education. There were then 337,000 people in tho State and it was estimated 
that in 1833 there would be 140,000 children and youth of school age, 5 to 20. The 
schools of the State began with a large per cent of regular attendance” and to-day 
Maine has the largest relative number of children between 6 and 14, under this head, 
in the Union. At this time, 1825-1830, the schools remained in session four aud one- 
half months in tho year, with an average of 40 pupils to a district, and an expendi- 
ture of $1.35 per capita for the number attending. There was already more than 
$220,000 invested in academic schools, attended by 1,000 pupils at a yearly expense 
of $50 to $60. The record of this period closes fitly with the establishment of a State 
hoard of education in 1846 composed of one member from each county, elected by the 
local school committees in joint session. -Tho first official secretary of this board 
was W. G. Crosby, who served from 1846 to 1849. The great movement for popular 
education in Maine has come since the close of the civil war. 
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KHODE ISLAND. 

Of all the thirteen early American Colonies the most unique was what might 
almost be called the nation of Khode Island. It was settled by Roger Williams, who, 
with his well-earned reiJutation as the founder of the first liuman government estab- 
lished on the idea of the absolute separation of state and church, combined a restless 
and ^^come-outer^^ disposition which drove him out of the ministry of the most 
democratic of all the religious bodies into the jiositiou of a seeker after religion. 
A colony thus founded, sandwiched between three provinces as obstinate in their 
religious policy as Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, and Connecticut, would naturally 
attract a population as far off from its neighbors as might conveniently be. Thus 
grew up, around the lovely shores of Narragansett Bay and Providence River, with 
headquarters at Newport, a little dominion, in which each of its four counties claimed 
and possessed a state house, every town^was relatively a kingdom, and every family 
a ^‘peculiar institution.^^ 

It does not seem that the zeal for civil liberty by the early inhabitants of 
Rhode Island, largely of the Baptist denomination, conduced to either 8ux>erior 
culture, unusual morality, or Christian courtesy. The way in which good Parson 
Manuing, first president of Brown University, si^oke and wrote of a clerical brother 
in the church, who had apostatized from the popular deiiomiiiatiou iii favor of a 
cre(3il that stretc-hed the inJiiiito love of God to the incredible extent of infolding 
not only sinful man but falhui angels and even the Prince of Darkness in ^‘tho res- 
titution of all things,’' bears mournful testimony to the difficulty of casting out the 
devil of jiersonal intoleraine, even while ready to live and die in behalf of ‘‘freedom 
of conscience.'' While the neighboring Colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
established Harvard and Yale universities with no religious test, the movement for 
the charter of Brown in 1704 culminated in a violent controversy with Rev. Dr. 
Stiles, of Newi>ort, who, invited to draw up the charter for a new college, made the 
governing body cousist of a majority of nou-Bai)tist officials, under the impression 
that what was called for was a union college in which each evangelical body should 
he reprcseut<‘d iu j)roportion to its luemhership. This ekarter was defeated. But 
onc(‘ rid of this incumbrance and the goveriuiig i>ower lodged in the Baptist denom- 
ination, the colleger at this early day did repudiate all religious tests iu its methods 
of instruction, and in this re8])ect has maintained a broad and progressive spirit of 
administration even to the present day. 

The early history of the higher education in New England would ho incomplete 
without a brief reference to George Btjrkeley, bishop of Cloyne. He was horn in 
Kilcrimmin, Ireland, in 1G84, and died at Oxford, England, in 1753. His life of well 
nigh 70 years was conteTuporaneous with Swift, Locke, Leibnitz, Boyle, and Newton, 
and he left a name in philosophy and a rei)utation for a broad and x)ractical catho- 
licity in religion that declared him one of the ornaments of the literature and church 
of England. His graduation at Trinity College, Dublin, Avas followed by a fellow- 
sbii) and a series of promotions as traveling comi)auiou of a bishop’s son and a sec- 
retaryship to the Earl of Peterboro and the lord lieutenant of Ireland; followed by 
an appointment as dean of Derry, in 1724, at the age of 40. 

An idealist by temperament and philosophy, he was of all others the man to be 
caught up into the seventh heaven of romantic aspiration for a mission of education 
and evangelization in a new world, still to the young Irish poet, priest, and scholar 
a w'onder world of hope and splendid opportunity. Discouraged and disgusted with 
the routine life of a regulation Church of-England oflicial at home, he struck out on 
a magnificent plan for the founding of a college for the enlightenment and Christian- 
ization of the natives, hut apxjarently viuth no prejudice against the ignorant and 
vicious white folk of the British Colonies over the sea. A fund, derived from lands 
acquired by a recent treaty with France, bove iu sight as an endowment of £20,000 
for this institution, and be was the man to burn his ships and “sail out into the 
west,” a new Columbus on a nobler mission than the discovery of the Indies. He 
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seems to hiivo inspired several young men with his own onthnsiasni, one of whom 
was the first artist imported into the Colonies from Great Britain. In 1728, soon 
after his marriage, ho left his deanery and, with all his worldly goods and house- 
hold gods, pushed off into what was regarded with good reason as a visionary 
experiment. 

As a 23 ractical cnteriirise, this cherished plan came to nothing, for ho did not go to 
the Bermuda Islands, hut landed at Newi)ort, Jl, I., in 1728, with his young wile, a 
lady companion, and the three apostles of his educational iirojcct. Hero ho pur- 
chased a farm of 100 acres, hiiilt a residence, and spent a lew years, chiefly occnxiied 
in writing and hoping against hope for the fruition of his grand mission. But th.e 
haiahheadcd ministry at home did not dispense the £20,000, his own fortnne rapidly 
disappeared, and the iinpossihility of the millennium that hovered for years before 
his imagination was at last admitted. He returned to England to an appointment as 
hishoii of Cloyne, an Irish diocese, and S 2 ),ent the remainder of his life nj>on the 
philosojihic, scientific, and literary works which have made a positive addition to 
the literature of tho language. 

Bnt, like so many men ^Yhosc dearest jdans fail of execution, the influence of 
Bisho}^ Berkeley on American ediKUitional aflairs tiiriual out far greater, broaih-r, 
and more hencficent than the sinking of $100,000 in another ahortive effort to civili/o 
and christianize the Korth American Indians through the agency of tho English 
school and church of one hundred and fifty years ago. Tho little city of Newport, 
II. I., had then a poimlatiou of 0,000 and wms the most thriving town in America of 
its size, wntli a mixed multitudo divided into sects and fragments of sects — four 
sorts of Analiaptists, Presbyterians, Quakers, infidels, and many of no profession at 
all. Tho good missionaiy^ of higher things w'as not to ho sujipressed liy any dis- 
couragement. Ho Avronght with all diligence as preacher, ( enter of cultni'c, xiro- 
moter of good enterprises, author, and friend of the superior education. He was 
greatly charmed by the natural loveliness and salubrity of tho xilace, and -(vould 
gladly have founded his college there liad it been xiossihle there could ho a college 
at all. 

One of the most useful of his numerous insi>irations \vas tho cstahlishnicnt of the 
literary association that founded tho Kcdw'ood Library, at one time the second in 
importance in America, and from tho first a great i)ow'er in th(' Colony. AVilliam 
Ellery Channing imrsued liis studies there after his graduation from college, and one 
of his most eloquent periods was called forth as a reminiscence of his life among tho 
hooks and strolls along the sea-heaten clifis of Newq)ort. An Mc( 2 uaiutaiice with 
Eev. Mr. Elliott and Ecv. Samuel Johnnon turned his attention to Yale College. 
After liis return to England ho gave his estate of 100 acres to this struggling semi- 
nary as an endowment for scholarships wliich, like so many similar gifts of those 
days, hashecomo rather a pleasant tradition than a positive aid to education. His 
siihaequent donation of 1,000 volumes, valued at £.^>00, to tho library of Yale, was in 
its time a great benefaction. Ho proi)Osed doing something of tho kind for Harvard, 
and encouraged tho jdan of a college at New' Y'ork of the Church of England tyj^e; 
aftciwvards realized in Kings, now Columbia College, of which his friend, Kcv. Dr. 
JohiiHoii, was first president. 

There can ho no doubt tha^ tho residence of Berkeley at Newport was a positive 
agency in tho ostahlisliment of Brown University; and, in all tho -ways by which tho 
residence of a man of commanding ])ersonality and x^owerful influence in tho ui)lifD 
of a community can enter into tho tendencies and inspire its best efforts, he was 
one of the highest and nohle.st ministers of a Christian civilization in the eighteenth 
century to Rhode Island, 

But the gift of foresight and jirophecy is often a more potent influence in the 
progress of a people than any sjiecial good work wrought in the lifetime of the best 
man. Berkeley celohrated what ho supposed the success of his great educational 
project by a hurst into song. His Verses on the prospect of planting arts and letters 
in America/^ though of no high merit as jKietry, were prophetic in a vaster and more 
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exalted sense than the writer dared to hope, and add another to the long roll of 
inspired predictions of a future quite beyond the present realization of the prophet. 
It is always in order to keep before the people such words as this great and good 
man wrote under the uplifting inspiration of a purpose that has embalmed the name 
of Berkeley in the memory of every lover of American education and liberty. 

Yersea on the proapcct of planting arts and learning in America. 

The Mase, disgusted at an ago and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better lime, 

Producing subjects worthy fame. 

In happy climes, v^hero from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue. 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true ; 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 

Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shnll not impose for truth and sense 
The i>odantry of courts and schools — 

There shall bo sung another golden ago, 

The rise of empire and of arts. 

The good and groat inspiring ejiic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young. 

When h« avciily flanio did animate her clay, 

By future poet” shall be. sung. 

Westward the course of Empire tabes its way; 

The four first acls already past, 

A fifth shall close flic drama with the day : 

Time’s noblest offspring Is the last. 

But it was in respect to the education of tbo children and youth of the State for 
good citizensliip that the i)coplo of KLodo Island, for ono hundred and lifty years, 
fell into the same delusion as the strictest of all sects who can seo no halfway bouso 
between an ultra sectarian administration of public education and an ultra secular- 
ism that reimdiates all acknowledgment of religion. The only logical attitude of 
such a mind is the absolute denial of tho right to cducato at all by tbo State; since 
edjicatiou by common eonsent does imply more, or less tho i>uhlic confession of 
obligation to })ractieal religion and public morality. The early settlers of Biiodo 
Island did not hesitate before that dilemma, and for one hundred and lifty years, till 
the middle of tho nineteenth century, would have none of the common schools of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, and even refused to subsidize the liiglier education. 

The result could have been predicted from tbo first. The colony, from its 
peculiarly favorable situation for commerce, grew into an important iiulustrial 
commnnity, Newport at ono time being the second city in the provinces. From the 
social pretension of its leading class and tbo prevalence of negro slavery, it being 
the headciuarters of tho slave trade, Rhode Island was more in touch with the 
aristocratic Southern than with the more democratic Northeastern colonics. Tho 
well-to-do families educated their children abroad or at private schools, soaio of 
which were established immediately after the founding of Providoiico, Now])ort, 
and tho few large towns. From the intimate connection which tho i)coplo held wiih 
their neighboring provinces and tho gradual coming in of settlers therefrom, there 
came up a superior class of remarkable ability and inlluerice; so that tho lonj hesi- 
tation of this least of all tho colonies in coming into tho new Union was felt as a 
peril to the new experiment of tho national government. Tho establishment of Brown 
University, as early as 1764, with its Latin school annex at Providence, and the 
vicinity of Harvard and Yale for tho more favored minority of tho people, were 
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doubtlesB) for a time, a hindrance to the legitimate resulte of this obstinate policy 
of noninterference by the State in matters educational. 

But, as always must be true, the final outcome of all ultra individual theories of 
life leads inevitably to the semibarbarism of “every man for himself; the most 
extreme fornj of a privileged class in sharp contrast with dense ignorance and a low 
grade of morality at the oiiposito pole. The Colony of Rhode Island found itself at 
the middle of the nineteenth ctmtury in the unenviable condion of having, for one 
hundred and fifty years, denied to the children of Ihe poor man the one chance of 
rising to that equality of opportunity and rights without which society is only 
another name for slavery. It is a somewhat discouraging result that this long agita- 
tion for “personal liberty,^ in a State so fiivored by nature and an exceptional pop- 
ulation, drove the mass of its people finally into a revolution which trembled on the 
precipice of a civil war to earn the common rights so completely enjoyed by other 
States. 

Until the year 1799, Rhode Island lias no common -school history. Brown Univer- 
sity was founded in 1764, seventh in the roll of the American clerical collegiate schools 
that survive to the present day. Its foundation was not from within but from the 
demands of a convention representative of the Baptist people, held in New Jersey, 
that, after the successful building iij) of an academic and theological seminary at 
Hoj)ewell, N. J., something should he attcmiited on a larger scale. The fact that 
the Baptist people of New England had concentrated in Rhode Islam] was deemed 
a reason for founding the university in that State, and Jared Manning, a graduate of 
Princeton, and a young minister of shining abilities and great zeal, was sent to New- 
port to feel the educational imlse of the Colony. According to the explanation of 
Manning and bis associates, be was outwitted by Dr. Stiles, whom bo employed to 
draw up a charter for the proposed school. The doctor “lixe(U’ the board of fellows, 
the governing ])oard, as an anti-Baptist “ring.*' The discovery of this in tlie legis- 
lature postponed the movement. But in 1704 it had its foundation, beginning j)rac- 
tically as a parish school kept by Rev. Mr. Manning, who bad removed to Warren, 
where be opened a ])rivate Latin school in connection with the college department. 
In a few years the institution was removed to Providence, then a towu of 4,000 peo- 
ple, being invited by a gift of £400. The larger offer of Newport was rejected and 
the larger city made a sharp effort at the establishment of a rival college. But this 
plan having failed, Providence was left to support the “College of Rhode Island” 
as it might. 

The first Baptist church of Providence, whose pulpit had been left vacant by the 
secession of Roger Williams, gladly accepted Rev. Mr. Manning, who, with a college 
class of 20 and a united salary of $500, Avorked on with small encouragement until 
his death in 1798. The president was of Scotch descent; trained in the old-time 
discii»lino of the classics; translating Greek and English into Latin as a condition 
of admission to college; with a severe ideal of discipline. At Princeton, his alma 
mater, the student Avas expected to “take off his hat within 10 yards of the presi- 
dent and 5 of the tutor,” while the freshman was required to act as a fag, in the 
sense of always being ready to run on an errand for a superior student or teacher. 

It was high time this largo and devout body of Baptist Christians moved in educa- 
tion. The president of Brown testified that but two clergymen of the sect had a 
liberal education, and “they not clear in the doctrines of grace.” Both in England 
and America, during its early days, this now great and progressive denomination of 
Christians Avas under the eclipse of a strong i)rejudice against learning among the 
clergy and a great lack of education in the laity. 

But President Manning had no faith in ignorance, and toiled on, with an heroic 
and patient devotion during this early period. At the first commencement, in 1769, 
7 graduates were sent abroad, and out of this little early class a majority became 
known and honored for ability, jiublic usefulness, and good culture. The college 
was supported by subscriptions gathered from various portions of the country. The 
South sent £500. Every member of the denomination was urged to contribute a 
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sixpenoo a year for three years. A gift of £800 came from England, with the names 
of Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin West, and Hollis, the benefactor of Harvard, among 
the contributorB, The comer stone of the first building was laid in 1770 by one of 
the numerous and generous family of Brown, which, after the munificent gift of 
$158,000 by a younger member of the family, bequeathed its name to the university 
in 1804. But during the life of President Manning the school languished with 20 to 
40 students, 1 additional professor, and several outside lecturers; the president act- 
ing as pastor of the great church, teacher of the Latin school, and general repre- 
sentative of the educational spirit of the time. He commanded the respect and 
affection of the people at home, and was sent as a representative of Rhode Island to 
the Congress of the Confederation by the legislature. 

The war of the Revolution came upon the new enterprise with crushing force. 
The buildings were occupied as barracks by the American and French soldiery. 
Newport was once in the hands of the enemy and poverty and distress were tho 
order of the day. In 1777 the school was suspended till 1780. From the depre- 
ciation of the currency of tho colony, four-fifths the president’s salary was cut 
off' and he was left in dire extremity for a livelihood. He freed Lis mind,” in good 
old-time clerical fashion, by declaring that a more infernal set of men, under tho 
name of a legislature, never, I believe, disgraced tho world.” But he persisted in 
Ilia good work. Invited to open with prayer the session of the eonvention of Massa- 
chusetts that was wrestling with tlie problem of coming into the new Union, ho 
fell on his kUees and prayed for the Union with an eloquence and pathos that greatly 
contributed to tho final decision. He labored against some of his own clergy in 
Rhode Island to the same good result. 

He was a firm friend of popular education, and his last work, as the chairman of a 
committee, was the drawing uj) of c forcible i)Gtition for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of free schools for l’rovi(lenc(‘. This was presented to the town meeting ten 
days aft(T his death, in 1791. Whether his constant plaint on ‘‘the decadence of 
religion ” diiriiiff the Revolutionary epoch was more than a formal disapproval of all 
religious sects except that to which he had so faithfully consecrated his life, is not 
evident. But the dense bigotry of creed and the narrow code of social morality at 
that day was responsible for a. good deal of dissent that broke out into a violent 
prejudice against the church, clergy, and all that was held up as the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

In 1790 President Washington, accompanied by Thomas Jefferson, his Secretary of 
State, visited Providence and was received with honor by the college. He made the 
usual official speech in reply. It would be interesting to read the speech that was 
not made hy Jeff'ersoii, then the foremost educational philosopher and the coming 
statesman of the Union. 

A gift of 1,800 volumes from Rev. Mr. Richards, of Wales, was a great boon to the 
college. Indeed, at the death of President Manning, the institution was a great way 
from being an accomplished fact. In 1792 there were but 22 studeuts, and the library 
numbered 150 volumes; the philosoi)hical apparatus consisted of an electrical 
machine and a microscope, with an air pump in prospect. Its entire endowment 
was but £900. Good President Maiiuing was often grieved to the heart hy the 
depravity of his students; some of whom had broken the windows of tho Friends' 
meetinghouse. Mr. Hi^t, of South Carolina, writes urging him not to “spare the 
rod*' in the discipline lus son John. Through the entire administration of the 
first president, the college of Rhode Island had but one buildiug over its licad, and 
the students and teachers hoarded at $1 a week. It was out of such heginiiings 
that the great American universities of to-day were built up; every brick and beam 
of the structure being consecrated by the prayers and tears and lifeblood of their 
devoted friends. 

The thirty -six years between the death of President Manning and the beginning 
of the long and powerful administration of President Francis Way land, 1791-1827, 
were marked by a gradual increase of attendance and greater ease in matters financial 
ED 96 61* 
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thifi dislieartoiiiiig "begmiiiiig. Until 1802 tlie college moved on ii rider 
cliaTge of its new president, Maxcy, wlio still retains the reputation of an accom- 
plished scholar ; two professors, 2 nonresident lecturers, 3 medical lecturers, and 2 
tutors. The vacancy occasioned hy the departure of President Maxcy was filled by 
President Messer, who held the position till 1827. This long period of service by a 
president who, with great imputed professional and scholastic merits, seems to have 
combined an eccentricity of personal character and manners, brought tho institution 
into a state satisfactory to none of its friends. The methods of instruction seem to 
have been superficial, tho teachers too often only partially attached to their classes, 
and the college was getting a bad name for the disorder among the students, which 
is tho inevitable result of plh.cing even a worthy and able man of grotesque and 
obstinately repulsive personality over a college full of young Americans. From 
1801 dates the new baptism of the school into the name of Brown University, under 
which it has acquired its present reputation among American colleges. The gen- 
erous and distinguished family to which tho university owed its financial sucoesa 
during the coming fifty years of its history contributed in the neighborhood of 
$158,000 to its endowment and placed on the ground the buildings which wore Brown 
University until a considerably later date than 1850. 

Meanwhile the absence cf theological teaching and the general liberal spirit of 
the institution were a strong point in its favor, in a measure compensating for tho 
absence of better educational facilities. Brown University bad its roll of celebrated 
men from the beginning. The repudiation of tho common school by the people of 
Rhode Island for tbrec-foiirths of a century from its establishment forced tho college 
into an intimate and popular attitude before the people. Its Latin school annex 
was one of a number of good secondary schools which came at tho demand of the 
iiifTcasing wealth, culture, and juiblic importance of the State. It was in tho period 
including this chapter of our essay, previous to 1845, that it numbered among its 
graduates Horace Mann and Bamas Scars, the two great apostles of the American 
common school in tho northern and southern sections of the Union, and George 
William Curtis, for twenty-five years the most conspicuous representative of the 
higher journalism of th(3 country. Its two greatest presidents, Wayland and Sears, 
have been more conspicuously identified with the common-school interest of tho 
Republic than any similar officials of the older colleges of the Now England States. 
Brown was the first university of largo reputation that established a professorship of 
didactics, and in Prof. 8. 8. Green, who held this chair, tlio State of Rhode Island 
and the country possessed one of tlie most charming lecturers and wisest experts 
developed by the later movement we call the ^^now education.” 

Tho advent of Francis Wayland to the iiresideiicy of tho iinivcrsily in 1827 ushered 
in the period of tho renaissance of Brown University. Ho came to the post unbur- 
dened by the narrow college methods and ideals of the day, and beyond all other 
men, except President Mark Hopkins, at AVilJiams College, was the most conspicuous 
representative of the higher education in Now ICiigland for a full third of a century. 
A native of New York, a graduate of Union College, and, as far as such a man could 
be, a disciple of tho great college reformer of the period, Dr. EUphalet Nott; with 
an established reputation, and on tho high road to fame as one of the foremost 
preachers and thinkers in the American Protestant Church, bo had just accepted an 
important professorship in his alma mater when called to the presidency of Brown. 
It was an experiment that might have api)allod even an abler and more positive man 
than himself, for the problem was, in a State that still persisted in opposing the gen- 
eral sentiment concerning popular education in the northern section of the Republic, 
among a people celebrated for a personal independence that verged on the border of 
impracticability, dependent on tlie most aristocratic social class of New England, 
to lift a college that for more than half a century had been struggling for existence, 
with dilapidated buildings, a wreck of a library, and not sufficient material to do 
proper work, with a reputation for scholastic inferiority and a disorderly student 
population, up to the level of the leading colleges of tho time. 
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tHe 'work was done; so well done, from tko beginning, tliat there has never 
come the necessity of doing it over. Whatever may have been the original oi>iuions 
and expectatiopa of President Way land, the earlier years of his presidency were 
'wisely and firmly given to establishing the university on solid educational founda- 
tions. With an iron hand, hut in a spirit eminoiitly judicial, ho suppressed the 
^^glorious independence’^ of the student contingent, and during his entire adminis- 
tration could hoast that hazing the freshmen at Brown was lost art,” and 
^^rchellion a practical impossibility. He dusted out the corps of temporary tutors, 
who ^^drop in” upon a college recitation room to eke out a subsistence, or illustrate 
a i^rofcssional reputation by ^'substituting” in place of a professor. He insisted 
that, only in the last necessity, should the text- book be seen open in the recitation 
room, both teacher and student being required to have the siihstautial contents of 
the lesson of the day in mind, and so well in baud that the treatment of a subject 
and not a mechanical recitation should be the work of the hour. He awoke coiiiideiico 
among the men of wealth and influence in the State; obtained money for anew 
outfit of illustrative apparatus, library, and buildings, and raised the institution from 
the reputation of iiuaiicial imjiecuniosity to educational resi>ectability. All these 
years, at the risk of being stranded by what was regarded an iiiiduo severity of 
discipline and an unpopular demand for thorough scholarship, in the face of the lin- 
gering jealousy of the higher education and the clamor for a cheap and superficial 
outfit, even for the ministry, ho persisted in these reforms. 

It was a ])rovidontial coincidence that this jieriod of Ih'esidcnt Wayland's service 
at Brown University covered the first years of S4*rious eflort by the poopJe of Ithode 
Isl.'iiid to establish a genuine system of common schools. How much the known 
sympathy of the great i)r(\sident upon tho hill iu l^rovidcnce contributed to the result 
is not easy to ho delermiued. Even more, the persistent eflort of the head of the 
college to raise tho standard of scholarshii> would force upon tho thoughtful people 
of the State tho necessity ol’ laying broader foundations in the better schooling of 
the masses below. But when tho hour struck and tho decisive day had fully come, 
Dr. ^Vayland was found all ready for tho new departure iu college life, which was the 
real initiative iu tho readjustment of studios and the iiiauguratiou of the elective 
system in every American colh'ge and university of tho first class. 

Meanwhile, alongside the new administration at Brown, was found in John Kings- 
bury, one of its early graduates, a reformer equally efficient, if less widely known, in 
the neglected sphere of tho. superior education of young women. A class companion 
iu college of Prof. Edwards Park, of Andover, and lUshop Burgess, of Maine, .Mr. 
Kingsbury, near tlio time of the apiiearanco of Dr. Way land at Brown, opened a 
Bcbool for girls in Providence, which, during the thirty years of its existeiiee, edu- 
cated 5,000 young women in a way rarely experienced in New England before. He 
began with an exposure of tho quality of "educational hash” served to its students 
by the average female seminary of the day. According to Dr. Kingshury, there was, 
"beyond tho elements, a little history, a siuatter of French, EatiLi, algebra, and 
geography only in a few schools outside of Boston.” Ho challenged his patrons 
with declarations like these: "No school can remain good which is not in some 
things distasteful to the young and clashes with the current sentiment of much 
called good society;” "to educate tho Avholo number well, rather than to educate a 
few to distinction ;” "common sense more valuable than literary or scientific cul- 
ture;” "adojiting every improvement, Avhether demanded by public sentiment or 
not, rejecting all that does not commend itself, whether demanded or not;” " daily 
seeking ai<I of heavenly wisdom and guidance.” 

Ho discarded at once tho mischievous and oxliausting habit of elaborate examina- 
tions and public exhibitions ; placed liis girls and their instructors upon their honor; 
never hut three times in thirty years was late at his desk, and generally " toned up” 
the entire realm of woman’s education. Besides all this, ho was .active in the Ameri- 
can Institue of Instruction; a groat friend of Sunday schools and missions; tho 
secretary of Brown University, and, in his later years, one of the commissioners of 
oomnion sohools for the State. 
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Another valuable institution, largely favored by the bounty of another of the 
numerous family of Brown, was the Providence AthonsBum, which hecame a literary 
center for the city of Providence, as the Redwood Library, at one time second 
in importance in the United States, had for many years occupied a similar place in 
Newport. 

The Friends' school, one of the most substantial and useful of the secondary semi- 
naries of New England, owes a debt of gratitude to the benevolence of another mem- 
ber of the Brown family. Inaugurated as a representatives school of this religious 
body in 1794, it was kept alive from year to year by personal contributions. But not 
till its removal to Providence, through the liberality of Moses Brown, in 1819, did it 
take the position it has since occupied. At present it seems not only to be an excel- 
lent school of a genuine academical order, but furnislies an advanced course of study. 
For several years its faculty included sever.al members of the Smiley family, so well 
known of late as enlightened friends of Vassar College and deeply interested in the 
work of home evangelization. 

It is one of the characteristic and most hopeful features of our American civiliza- 
tion that, even when the masses of any community, State, or section of the country 
for a long period seem indifferent or hostile to the universal education which is 
the highest interest of republican society, the entire system of the secondary and 
higher education, so fixed and unalterable abroad, becomes flexible, leans downward, 
and goes out of its way, somidimes ‘Lacross lots," to repair the damage and avert 
the uttermost consequences of this radi<jal neglect. Even in the vast realm below the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers, including a region as extensive as Central Europe, this 
was done, in a measure, by extending the opportuniti(‘8 of the best schooling to 
the superior children of the humbler classes ; even initting in peril the integrity of the 
secondary and higher instruction to meet the wants of the great varieties of pupils 
drifted in reach of the sheltering arms of the academy and college. But in Rhode 
Island, the most compact of American Commonwealths, only 1,250 square miles in 
extent, wdth more than three-fourths its jiopulatiou of 345,000 iu 1890 massed in its 
two chief cities, two-tbirds of it being in Providence, this adjustment of the higher 
to meet the crying need of the less intelligent atrata of citizenship was most evident. 
It was, perhaps, because of the excellence of much that was iu active operation in 
these larger cities and towns, and the satisfaction of the well-to-do classes in this 
direction, with the constant lifting up from the lowest estate that is only found in 
our American life, that the organization of common schools was so long delayed. 

Wo have already indicated tlu^ residence of Bisboj) Berkeley at an early day in 
Newport and the gathering in that city of a brilliant and cultivated society as one 
of the incitements to the first building up of Brown University, and afterwards to 
the establishment of the private schools of Newport, Providence, and the lesser cap- 
ital cities of the little Commonwealth. 

But all this was only the old story of the past order of affairs, wherein the precious 
opportunity of acquiring the knowledge and mental discipline of the schools is with- 
holden from the masses. Until the close of tlie eighteenth century the colony from 
its settlement was a protest against religious bigotry ; but neither the State govern- 
ment nor the leading class seem to have been strongly moved with an intimation of 
the duty of every civilized and Christian community to care for the improvement of 
a majority of the people on whom the very material existence of a State depends. 
The attempt of President Manning, representing the latent sense of this obligation, 
which, after the State fully allied itself to the new Reimblic, was somewhat more 
evident than before, to persuade the city of Providence to assume the schooling of her 
own children, failed. It w as not till ten years later that a sharp reminder from the 
opposite quarter of society brought the legislature face to face with that imperious 
question of pnblic education which will not take no for an answer," and finally 
prevails despite every form of private, social, ecclesiastical, and public hostility. 

The first apostle of the common school in Rhode Island was found in John How- 
land, an influential member of the Mechanics' Association of Providence, and himself 
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a successful worker in that craft. In 1798 he brought the subject of the dearth of 
suitable opportunities for education before this association. When it was deter- 
mined to move, there was a hesitation concerning the x>r<5paration of a suitable 
memorial to the legislature, and the suggestiohs of Mr. Howland were adopted. 
With characteristic moderation the legislature reported a provisional act which was 
submitted to the towns for examination. It was not till 1800, after Providence and 
Newport had approved, that an act was passed appropriating 20 per cent of the 
State taxation to education on condition that the towns would support schools under 
certain limitations proposed by the State. At once Providence, stirred up by Mr. 
Howland, availed herself of the law. Several private schoolhonses were bought 
by the city for $6,000 and a system of public education was at once inaugurated. 
But the inevitable reaction came in 1808 when tlio law was repealed, no town save 
Providence having taken advantage of its provisions. Mr. Howland declared that 
‘'while the wealthy and (iducated people of the State did not oi>i) 08 e, the class for 
whose benefit the law was specially intended was largely indifferent or hostile.’’ An 
arrangement hy Avhich the small rural districts have always retained a greatly dis- 
]>roportioncd representation in the legislature, then, as afterwards, boro its legiti- 
mate fruits. The voice of the two cities, in which three-fourths of the population, 
wealth, and j)ers()nal iiiflinujce of the State Avero coiicAntrated, was suppressed hy 
this disposition of political power conferred iii^on the b'.ast prosperous, intelligent, 
and progressir'e jmrtion of the State. 

During the following eighteen years the people of Rhode Island Avere not disturbed 
even by any “revisiting the glimpses of the moon” by the “perturbed spirit” of the 
dead and buried common school. Jn 1821 the legislature appointed a “committee of 
inquiry” into the camdition of j)ublic education. But this report, if indeed written, 
AvuvS not considered, and for six y(‘a. .A more things went on as before. But in 1827, 
the year that Dr. Francis Wayland ])nt his hand on the helm of the storm-beaten 
craft of Brown University, there <‘ame in a rcsj)onKiA"o Avave of educational revival. 
Newport, in 1825, voted to raise a tax for the sn))]>ort of a free school. In 1827, after 
an agitation of a generation, the legislature sot apart, from the income of a taxon 
lotteries and other assessments, the sum of $10,000 annually for public schools. 

Every town was empoAvered to collc<*t a tax, not exceeding twice the amount 
received from the State, to supplement the appropriation. This preliminary legis- 
lation Avas folloAved by other acts for the building of schoolhonses. In 1836 the city 
of rrovidence finally “got itself together,’’ established a system of graded schools 
similar to those of other Ncav F.nglaml cities of its importance, and appointed Nathan 
Bishop siiiierintendeiit, Tt is claimed that in the matter of city supervision of 
schools Providence led the Union . From that day the schools of 1 Vovidence h;i vc been 
generously and successfully supported. In 1839 the State raised its annual appropri- 
ation to $25,000, aided by the re(‘eption of the United States surplus revenue. But 
still the good work dragged on; the situation more discouraging to the educational 
public from the poor i>reten8e of doing Avhat was in no large sense well conceived or 
executed. 

In 1843 the first correct revelation of the educational condition of the State was 
made to the legislature, 'j'he retril)ution of long years of negle< t of tln^ i>eopIe’s 
fundamental I’ight and necea^tity had come at last. The comhiuation that had held 
the State in the grip of the original charter, granted to the colony by King Charles 
II of England, for more than half a century of the national life Avas confronted by 
an uprising of the people that, for a time, threatened to reach the dire extremity of 
a civil war. In the emergency both i>olitical parties in the legislature turned to the 
people’s common school as a reconciling agency. The revelations of the report, 
presented hy a committee of inquiry, were a surprise and humiliation to a people 
who had lived all their lives alongside a state of aftairs of which they seemed to 
have no real conception. It was found that 1,600 in 108,000 of the people of Rhode 
Island were wholly illiterate, while the neighboring State of (Connecticut, although 
in the bonds of its inefficient school system, could boast that only 526 in 309,000 
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Avero in iittor ignorance. Outside the two chief cities and a few large towns, the 
schools were in a disgraceful condition; schoolhouscs dilajiidated, teachers meanly 
paid, probably at their full worth, and the schools practically useless* 

The new constitution, born ainid*the throes of a popular revolution, contains this 

decisive and comprehensive clause: 

Article XII . — Of education. 

Sicc. 1. The diffusion of knowledge, as well as of virtue, among the people, being 
essential to the preservation of their rights and liberties, it shall be the duty of the 
general assomhly to promote public schools and to adopt all means which they may 
deem necessary and proper to secure to the iieoplo the advantages and opportunities 
of education. 

Six:. 2. The money whicli now' is, or which may hereafter bo appropriated by law 
for tlio establishment of a permanent fund for the support of public schools, shall 
ho securely invested, and remain a perpetual fund for that purpose. 

Sko. 3. All donations for the support of public schools or for other purposes of 
education, which may be received by tbo general asecmbJy, shall be applied accord- 
ing to the terms prescribed by the donors. 

I^ix:. 4. The general assembly shall make all necessary provisions by law for carry- 
ing this article into effect. They shall not divert said money or fund from the afore- 
said uses, nor borrow, appropriate, or use the same, or any part thereof, for any 
other purpose, under any pretense whatsoever. 

The time \v.ns now ripe for such a thoroughgoing reformation in popular education 
as has seldom been witnessed in any state in Christendom. With the now constitu- 
tional jirovision as a corner stone, with the examph' of Massachusetts already for 
ten years awakeued from tho lethargy of half a century by tho thunders loriu of 
Horace Mann’s cyclonic proclamation of his modest office of ‘^secretary of the board 
of education,^’ W'itli Connecticut thoroughly aroused on tho hither side, and, last of 
all, with the revelation of her own condition before tho whole country, and with the 
leading educators in all tho higli places of university and academic life urging on, 
matters came to a head. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, was invited to look over 
tho held and suggest a plan of operation by Avhicli tho good work could he well 
begun. Ho came, and, after due invesiigatioii from a tour of observation through 
the whole country, made a statement before the legislature and prominent citizens 
so convincing and reasonable that his hearers were not only fully persuaded,” but 
^^showed their faith by their works,” and ollV.red him at once the laborious and diffi- 
cult position of first superintendent of common scliools of tbo State of Rhode Island. 

Tho story of how he accepted the oh’er, aud how, through four memorable years, 
ho wrought in his place, until ho was recalled in ISoO to his own State for a second 
time to servo as tlie guide of its common school system, remains to bo told as one of 
the most inspiring chapters of tho record of tho ^^great revival of education in the 
Uniti^d States,” midway of tho nineteenth century. 

If w'e have seemed to linger too long ou the story of the common school in New 
England during this critical period of tho lirst half century of tho national life, it is 
because in what did uot happen then and there and in what was made to happen by 
tho great outbreak of enthusiasm and energy at tlie close of these years, this little 
northeastern corner of the Union stood conspicuous among all tho States of the North 
and in sharj^ educational contrast to the Southern section of the Republic. For still 
another thirty years was Now England to retain her leadership in this great national 
enterprise, tho training of Young America, under tho auspices of the State, for good 
American citizenship. 

Of the numerous services rendered to the national life by New England this is 
by all odds the most’conspicnous and permanent. That in duo time this leadership, 
like her eminence in material prosperity, industrial genius, literary and artistic pro- 
duction, and the initiative in social, political, and moral reform, will pass onward into 
the charge of tho great central realm of the West, from tho valley of tho Hudson to 
the Rocky Mountains, so largely settled by her own progressive sons and daughters, 
is neither to bo denied nor regretted. For to every section of this Republic comes in 
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its own good timo the opportunity to make a proniiuont and characteristic imx>res- 
sion upon the nation. New England has done this, her best work, for all time. But 
such work leaves no individual or State exhausted and obsolete. Katbcr is it a per- 
petual inspiration at home, ever Imrning like a quenchless llame on the altar; 
inspiring to a more profound and broader conception of education itself; demanding 
of every new generation that intense and vital interest on the one theme whose faith- 
ful and persistent working out through the passing years will alone insure the per- 
petuity of that typo of American society \^hich shall become the normal school of 
freedom for all men in all lands around the world. 

[Errata. Page 1542, paragraph 2, last sentence, should show that Niiiian Edwards 
was Territorial governor of Illinois (1809-1818) and third governor of the State (1826- 
1830) ; also that his son Ninian W. Edwards was first State superintendout of instruc- 
tion, 1854. Ninian Edwards died in 1833.] 




CHAPTER XL. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS.' 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 

Parochial schools, called also parish schools, have not been separately shown in 
previous reports of the Bureau of Education. It is thevoforo iitting to explain con- 
ditions relating to these schools with a fullness that would not otherwise be desira- 
ble. It will be the etVort to make an unbiased statement of historical accuracy. As 
far as it can be conveniently done, the views of authorities cited will be given in 
their own language. 

There is some diiiiculty in clearly defining parochial schools, owing to variation 
in the use of the term. For (‘xample, a number of denominations maintain schools 
for their children which some might consider parocliial, with no violence to the 
general definition, and yet it might be very difiicult to separate some of these main- 
tained by congregations from kindred schools maintaiinid by the denomination. It 
has been found more couveniout to treat the schools of tlie Friends, for example, as 
private denominational schools, although their elementary departments .and some 
elementary schools may closely correspond to the parochial schools of some other 
denominations. 

Moravian parochial school , — A peculiar case is that of the Moravians at Bethlehem, 
Pa. Besides a theological seminary and a seminary for young ladies, there is a 
scliool, established in 1712, still known as the Moravian parochial school. It is main- 
tained by the congregation, lieligious instruction is regularly given. The pupils 
from Moravian families observe the holidays of the church. The school has expanded 
within a few years so that it embraces a full set of dexiartments from kindergarten 
to classes fitting for college. The advanced classes are partly made up of tuition 
pupils without regard to residence or religious profession. The elementary depart- 
ments correspond to what are popularly called parochial schools, whih‘> the advanced 
departments correspond somewhat to an academy or other jiroparatory school. This 
school is remarkable for the long record it has as a school of elementary religious 
instruction and for the steadiness with which it has been quietly held to its original 
purpose. 

Some similar combinations of elementary and advanced religious instruction in 
care of congregations might be found in other denominations. Some denominations 
have devoted great attention to education without establishing distinctively ele- 
mentary congregational schools for the inculcation of their tt uets. 

Parochial schools defined , — The term parochial or parish s(*hool as here used applies 
to elementary schools maintained by congregations for their children with particular 
reference to their religious instruction. Such schools are to be distinguished from 
institutions maintained by groups of churches, such as dioceses, presbyteries, synods, 
assemblies, conferences, associations, or denominations, or suiiported as missions. 

THE (lENERAL DEMAND FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Over all the world, wherever civilization has advanced to the establishment of 
schools of any sort, in any age, the prevailing religious system makes the study of 
truth as shown in the hooks deemed sacred the fundamental idea in education, if 
not directly, yet as the ultimate foundation. 

* By JamoB H. Blodgett, A. M. 
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^ Hindoo boys repeat whole books of their sacred literature to their Brahman teachers, 
and the texts of the Koran are the fundamental teaching of such schools as are main- 
tained by Mohammedans in India, western Asia, or northern Africa. From Mosaic 
times the Jews have made the religious instruction of cliildren paramount. When 
the Christian religion grew out of the Jewish the same ideas as to tlie iustructiou 
©f children were carried over into the now conditions. With a general agreement of 
purpose in this respect there is a wide diversity in the methods used, and parochial 
schools are not maintained by those who, aiming for a like result, docra other agen- 
cies in operation adequate for eleuieut:iry pnri>oscs. 

In the United States we have now many forms of religion, hut only .Jews and 
Christians of some name arc' in such numbers as to affect statistics noticeably. 

The Jews . — The devout .leAv is hardly less earnest than of old as to the importance 
of religious instruction of children. In the ]>crsocution8 of the centuries much of 
this instruction was driven to the pri \'acy of the home, and the organization of Jewish 
schools was so fxr forbidden, discouraged, or interrupted that the .leAv lias not brought 
a formal habit of parochial schools to this country. Tlicre a7*e numerous classes ou 
Saturday, or at hours outside ordinary stdiool, for tln^ special i>urposo of imjires.sing 
the doctrines of Judaism, hut they are earefully planii(‘d to avoid conllict with the 
appointments of the luililic schools of their vicinities. Tlu' Jews have also some 
schools reaching to inatnrer work and to trade education, in part of which, at least, 
it is required that candidates for their ])rivileg<*s shall have been in regular attend- 
anco at ordinary day schools. The Jew therefore docs not hav(' jiarochial sidiools in 
the United States. 

Chrhfiavs . — Those who acceiit the Christian Scriptures in this country are in the 
first analysis, by order of uumher, iTotostants, Itonian (^itbolics, and iaitter-Day 
Saints, or Mormons. The latter people add another revelation to that of the 
Old and New Testament. Tliey are principally found in Utah and adjacent regions. 
As a church they take a iiositivc charge of the education of their children, and some 
of their (deinentary scdiools might not he easily distiugiiishod from parochial scliools, 
yet the term denominational schools seems more fitting under the, cJrcnmslances. 
The secretary of the hoar«l of education of the Latter-Day Saints or Mormons reported 
at tlie Eleventh Census (18J0) 5,092 x^upils in schools ranging from elementary to 
superior, of whom 113 were in Arizona, 690 in Idaho, and 4,283 in Utah. Owing to 
their location their scliools havi^ attracted little national interest. In 1893 there 
were rejiorted G37 Mormon teachers and 46,099 cliildren of Mormon pnrents in the 
pul)li(; schools of Utah. 

The following statement of the Mormon position in <‘ducation is from the circular 
of the Jnali Stake Academy for 1891-95: 

'‘^Tlie growth of infidelity among the youug establishes the fact tliat without the 
introduction of religions princijiles the final object of all education, ^Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect,^ as expressed by Christ, the great- 
est of all educators, can not he aocomplishc'd. It is also a fact e(|nally demonstrated 
that the churidi school system of which this institution forms a part, remedies the 
growing tendency toward an unbelief in a divine creator. 

“ The following extract from a letter of ITesident Woodruff of the general hoard, 
in which he urges the appointmoiit of stake boards of education, voices tJio conclu- 
sion of every true Latter-Day 8a,inf : 

We feel that the time has arrived when the proper education of our children 
should be taken in band by ns as a xieople. licligious training is practically ex- 
cluded from tlio district schools. The perusal of books that we value as divine record 
is forbidden. Our children, if left to the training they receive in these schools, will 
grow up entirely ignorant of those principles of salvation for which the liatter-Day 
Saints have made so many sacrifices. To permit this condition of things to exist 
among us would be criminal. The desire is universally expressed by all thinking 
people in the Church that we should have schools wherein the Bible, the Book of 
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MormoU; and tlie Book of Doctrine and Covenants can be used as text-books, and 
where the principles of our religion may form a part of the teachings of the schools.’ 

The past years have proven that an academy based upon the principles of the 
everlasting gospel can be successfully run in this Stake * of Zion.^^ 

J£arly conditions in the United States, — Tho Protestant settlers of New England had 
broken with a state church, yet had retained so much of the im])res8ions of uuity of 
church and state that at hrst citizenshii) and church memhorship, when not iden- 
tical, were closely related, and religion was a dominant subject in founding schools 
of every degree from the humblest to Harvard College. The adherents of the state 
church who settled Virginia kept religion prominent in such educational work as 
they did. 

For two centuries Now England and tho Virginias and States of like settlement 
were under the control of the descendants of the original settlers and those in syiu- 
patliy with them. All the institutions in each groiii) Avere in harmony with the 
leading religious sentiment. Religious instruction was dominant in some schools, 
prominent in many, and, generally speaking, tolerated in all. Louisiana and such 
portions of Spanish America as have been absorbed into the United States were 
strongly Roman Catholic, tho States from Spanish America having been under 
Catholicism as a state religion till near 1825, and such schools as existed w ere 
strongly marked by a religious character. Maryland Avas settled by liberal English 
Catholics, hut their controlling inlluencc w^as soon disputed by adherents of tho 
Protcstiuit Ej>i 8 C 0 pal, Established Church of England. As long as any ])ortion of 
the country remained under the control of tho vio^Y8 of the original settlers the 
religion of their preference w’as expected to be in their schools, though by lardc of 
int<'rest it often occ\irred that Protestant communities allowed the disuse of the 
Bible and religious exercises. 

In early settlement rciJii8ylvaniai)rol)ahly covered the greatest number of religious 
bodies that could not accept tho tenets nor understand the language of one another. 
There w'cro Sw'edisli and (icrman Lutherans, English Friends or Quakers, Dutch 
Mennoiiitcs, German ^Moravians, and 8cotch-Irish Presbyterians. 

From the organization of the Federal Government into tho second (juartcr of this 
century the intluence of foreign immigration was slo^v in its oiVects, and each State, 
or ( Yen a group of States, tended towar<l something of a homogenous religious senti- 
ment, in accordance with which its schools were molded. 

Public schools maintaiuod by local taxation, as now existing in part of the nation, 
were almost unknown. Evem near the end of the second (juartor of the century 
Hoi ace Mann said in his report upon the schools of Masvsachusetts for 184G: ^‘'Ilicre 
is not at tho present time, with the exce])tioii of tho States of New^ England and a 
few small communities elsewhere, a country or a State in ChriBtendom which main- 
tains a. system of free schools for the education of its children. Even in the State of 
New York, with all its noble endowments, the schools are not free.” 

JCffeet of quickened immigration on school systems. — In this Becoiid (luarter of the cen- 
tury an active immigration began to pour into the Northern States that Las only 
varied and not ceased to this date. The digging of canals and a little later the con- 
struction of railroads induced. Catholic laborers from Irelan<l to come by thousands 
and scatter among Protestant communities. The failure of their potato crop gave 
tremendous enlargement to tho Irish emigration just before 1850. The revolution- 
ary conditions of the continent greatly stimulated German emigration about the 
same time. The Gormans were partly Catholic and partly Protestant Evangidical of 
Lutheran profession, each form recognized in iho provisions for religion by the State 
in theirnative regions. Later came Scandinavian Lutherans, bred in a State church, 
often in numbers sufficient to form colonies and organize and maintain local institu- 
tions, as was true in a degree of Germans. Such German or Scandinavian colonies 

^ Stake is tho tonn used far a setUonient hy tho IMormona. 
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loecame especially mimeroiis in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the States imme- 
diately west of them. Wisconsin gave the privilege of suffrage to immigrants of one 
year's residence, a welcome which had a desired influence in determining migration 
thither. 

In the two decades, 1850-1870, the free public school maintained mainly by local 
taxation came to be the educational watchword and almost uniform practice north 
of the Ohio River, and it has continued to extend with the westward expansion of 
settlement and the development of the South. 

In. the South, below the border States, public schools, outside of some considerable 
cities, are of fecent growfh, .and such schools often have some tuition fees, as they 
did in Northern States gciierally almost to 1850 and irregularly to the time of the 
civil war. The Southern States arc not yet much affected by foreign immigration, 
and they conserve the views of a white ancestry (diiefly English in origin in a degree 
not elsewhere equaled. 

It is to he noted that the growth of onr public freo-scliool systems has hccu largely 
coincident with the great foreign immigration, and its development has been pro- 
moted and modified by the views of .adojited citizens, especially from countries 
possessing efficient systems of popular ( dneation. Foremost of these was the com- 
bination of States which we hnow as Germany. The schools of Germany had not 
generally been free, luit in the revolutions of 1848 free schools was one of the iiopular 
demands generally attained for a time, though tuition fees again hecarno common,^ 
and now again fees ha^'e been abolished in elementary schools of l*riissia.* 

KHUC.YTIONAL ( ONDITIONH IX COUNTinKS rrUNISIIINd IMMIORANTS. 

To understand the views with which citizens of foreign nativity have aided to 
build up and maintain lo( al public schools an<l especially 1o understand their atti- 
tude toward religious instruction in such schools, it will he appropriate to consider 
the conditions under which they or their parents were horn. 

Tlie tables, derived from the Eleventh Census (1890), here used to show the ratio 
of ])er8ons of foreign iiareutage, point out only couspicuous < ountries of their origin 
and indicate the xiortions of this country most a fleeted hy each. The great masses of 
immigrants have come from Ireland, Germany, Great Britain, Gannda, and Scandi- 
navia, or Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 

The first table show^s the entire population separated as of native parentage and 
of foreign parentage. This talile inclndi^s the colored ])oj)ulatioii of which the for- 
eign-born iiortion is so small as to require little notice here. The peoxdo of African 
descent are chiefly in the South, where, having h*.arned English ways at second hand, 
they add something to the conservatism against customs brought in hy recent immi- 
gration. Taking all Northern and Western States together the popnlai ion of foreign 
parentage is hut little less than half the whole; taking all Southern States together 
the population of foreign parentage is close to one- tenth. 


* Laishley, R. 


* Statesman’s Year-Book, 1896. 
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Table I . — Population distributed according to native or foreign parentage^ by Stairs and 

Territories: 1890, 




Population. 


States aud Territories. 

Total. 

Of native 
parentage. 

Of foreign 
parentage. 

1 

The United States 

C2, <122, 250 

41,940, 204 

20, 676, 046 

North Atlantic Division 

17, 401,545 

9, 185, 707 

8, 215, 838 

Boutli Atlantic Division 

8, 857, 920 

8, 324, 540 

533, 380 

North Central Division 

22, :t62, 279 

12, 741,925 

9, 620, 354 

South Central Division 1 

10, 972,893 

10, 139, 855 

833, 038 

Western Division 

3, 027, 613 

i, 554, 177 

1, 473, 436 

North Atlantic Division : i 


■ - ' ' 


Maine 

6G1, 086 

509, 928 

151, i:.8 

New Hampshire 

376, 530 

255, 237 

121, 293 

Vermont 

332, 422 

227, 945 

104, 477 

Massachusetts ! 

2, 238, 943 

979, 822 

1, 259, 121 

lihode Island j 

345, 506 

145, 0.54 

200, 4.52 

Connecticut 

746, 258 

370, 770 

375, 488 

New York ' 

5, 997. 8.53 

2, 599, 887 

3, 397, 966 

New Jersev 

1, 444, 9.33 

746, 751 

698, 182 

I’ennsylvahia 

6, 208, 014 

3, 350, 313 

1, 907. 701 

South Atlantic Division : 



Delaware 

168, 493 

137, 790 

30, 703 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

1, 042, 390 

792, 011 

250, 379 

230. 392 

183, 462 

46, 930 

Virginia 

1,655. 980 

1,612,415 

43, 065 

West Virginia 

762. 794 

703, 144 

69, 650 

North Carolina 

1, 617. 947 

1, 606, 691 

11, 256 

Soutl^arolina 

1,1.51. 149 

1, 133, 540 

17, 603 

Ceorgia 

1, 837, 353 

1,804. 669 

32,684 

Florida 

391,422 

350, 812 

40, 610 

North Central Division : 




Ohio 

3, 672, 316 

2,425,143 I 

1, 247, 173 

Indiana 

2, 192, 404 

1, 745, 183 

447, 221 

lllinoi.s 

3, 820, 351 

1,949, 125 

1,877. 226 

Micliigan 

2. 093, 889 

948, 062 

1, 145, 827 

Wisconsin 

1,686,880 

443, 871 

1, 243, 009 

Minnosoto 

1,301, 820 

320, 043 

981, ?83 

Iowa 

1,911,890 

1,078,708 

833, 188 

Missouri 

2,679, 184 

2, 009, 873 

669, 311 

North Dakota 

182, 719 

38 414 

144, 305 

South Dakota 

328, 808 

129, 521 

1 199, 287 

Nebraska 

1,058, 910 

609, 050 

449, 860 

Kansas 

1,427,096 

1,044, 932 

1 382 164 

South Can tralDi vision : 


Kentucky 

1, 858, 635 

1, 675, 255 

183, 380 

Tcniiessee 

1,767,518 
1,513, 017 

1, 714, 160 
1, 475, 133 

53, 358 
37, 884 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

1,289, 600 

1, 263. 871 

25, 729 

Louisiana 

1, 118, 587 

969, 372 

149, 215 

Texas 

2, 23.5, 523 

1, 897, 350 

338, 173 

Oklahoma 

61. 834 

54, 607 

7, 227 

Arkansas 

1.128,179 

1, 090, 107 

38, 072 

Western Division: 



Montana 

i 132, 159 

58. 498 

73, 661 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

60, 705 

3i. 388 

29, 317 

412, 198 

219, 285 

102, 913 

New Mexico 

153,593 

129, 873 

23, 720 

Arizona ’ 

59, 62(1 

26, 799 1 

32, 821 

Utah 

207, 905 

70, 107 

137, 798 

Nevada 

45, 761 

18, 750 

27, 011 

Idaho 

84, 385 

45, 897 

38, 488 

Washington 

349, 390 

193, 264 

156, 126 

Oregon 

313, 767 

207, 492 

106, 275 

Caluornia 

1, 208, 130 

522, 824 

685, 306 


The following table will enable anyone to see what numbers and what per cent 
those of foreign parentage, white or colored, reach in any Stdte or Territory. The 
per cent of colored foreign parentage is exceedingly small, and the jier cent of whites 
of foreign parentage is usually low in the South. 
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Table II . — Kumher and jperomtai/c of white ^nd colored 2 >opnlaUon of foi'cigii pareniaQO^ 

.1890. 



White population. 

Colored population. a 

States and Territories. 

ToUl. 

Persons of foreign 
parentage. 

Total. 

Persons of foreign 
I>arentago. 



Number, 

Per cent. 


Number. 

Per cent. 

Tlie United States 

54, 983, 890 

20, 519, 643 

37. 32 

7, 638, 3G0 

156,403 

2. 05 

liTorth Atlantic Division 

17, 121, 981 

8, 196, 677 

47. 87 

279, 564 

19, 161 

0.85 

South Atlawths Division 

t 592, 149 

521, 650 

9. .38 

3, 265, 771 

11, 7.30 

.30 

North Central Division 

21,911,927 

9, 609, 841 

43. 86 

4.50, 352 

10, 513 

2.33 

South Centra 1 Division 

7, 487, 576 

820, 779 

10. 96 

3, 485, 317 

12, 259 

.35 

Western Division 

2, 870, 257 

1, 370, 696 

47. 76 

157. 356 

102, 740 

65. 29 

North Atlantic Division : 

Maine 

659, 263 

i 

150, 713 

22.80 

1, 823 

445 

24. 41 

New Hampshire 

375, 840 

121, 101 

32. 22 

690 

1 192 

27, 83 

Vermont 

331, 418 

104, 337 

31.48 

1,004 

140 

13.94 

Massachusetts 

2, 215, 373 

1,253, 926 

56. 60 

23, 570 

.5, 195 

1 22. 04 

Khode Island 

337, 859 

199, 969 

.59. 19 

7,647 

483 

6. 32 

Connecticut 

733, 438 

374, 714 

51.09 

12, 820 

774 

6.04 

New York 

6, 923, 952 

3, 390, 550 

27. 23 

73, 901 

7, 416 

10. 04 

Now Jersey 

1, .396, .581 

696, 746 

■19. 89 

48, 352 

1,436 

2.97 

Pennsylvania 

5, 148, 257 

1.904, 621 

1 

87 

109, 757 

3, 080 

2. 81 

South Atlantic Division : 




Di'laware 

140, 000 

30, 606 

21.65 

28, 427 

97 

.34 

Maryland 

826, 493 

219,470 

30. 18 

215, 897 

909 

.42 

District of Columbia 

154, ({95 

46, 433 

30. 02 

75, 697 

497 

.00 

Virginia 

1,020, 122 

43, 053 

4 22 

635. 858 

512 

. .08 

West Virginia 

730, 077 

59, 571 

8. 16 

32, 717 

79 

' .24 

North Carolina 

1,055,382 

10, 805 

1.02 

562, 5G5 

451 

.08 

South Carolina 

462, 008 

16,694 

3. 61 

689. 141 

909 

.13 

Georgia 

978, 3.57 

31,320 

3. 20 

8.58, 996 

1.364 

.16 

Florida 

224, 949 

33, 698 

14. 98 

166, 473 

6, 912 

4. 15 

North (Central Division: 





Oiiio 

3, 584, 805 

1,245,912 

34. 76 

87, 511 

1,231 

l.il 

Indiana 

2, 146, 736 

446. 893 

20. 82 

4.5, 668 

328 

.72 

Illinois 

3, 768, 472 

1, 875, 327 

49. 76 

57, 879 

1,899 ' 

3.28 

MicUig.nn 

2, 072, 884 

1, 142, 753 

.5,5.13 

21, 005 

3,074 

14.03 

Wisconsin 

1.680.473 

1, 242, 399 

73. 93 

6, 407 

010 1 

9.52 

Minnesota 

1,296. 159 

981, 130 

, 75. 70 

5, 667 

653 1 

11.52 

Jowa 

1,901,086 

832, 927 

4.3. 81 

10,810 

261 

2.41 

Missouri 

2, 528, 458 

608, 220 

26. 43 

150, 726 

1,085 

.72 

North Dakota 

182, 123 

144,115 

79. 13 

596 

190 

31.88 

South Dakota 

327, 290 

198, 953 

CO. 79 

1,518 

834 

■ 22 

Nohraska 

1,040, 888 

449, 485 

42.94 

12, 022 

375 

3.12 

Knn.sas 

1, 376, .553 

381,091 

27. 73 

50, 518 

473 

.94 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

1, 590, 462 

183, 045 

11.. 51 

268, 173 

335 

.12 

Teiniesseo 

1. 336. 637 

r.2, 621 

3. 94 

430, 881 

737 

.17 

Alabama 

833,718 

36, 917 

4.43 

679, 299 

967 

.14 

Mis.si.saippi 

,544, 851 

24, 320 

4. 46 

744, 749 

1,409 

.19 

Jamisiana 

558, 395 

144,720 

25. 92 

560, 192 

4,489 

.80 

Texas 

1,745,935 

334, 545 

19.16 

4 89, .588 

3, 028 

.74 

Oklahoma 

58. 826 

7, 179 

12. 20 

3, 008 

48 

1. 60 

Arkansas 

818, 752 

37, 426 

4.57 

309, 427 

646 

.21 

Western Division: 

Montana 

127, 271 

70, 693 

5.5 55 

4, 888 

2, 968 

60.72 

Wyoming. - .1 

59, 27.5 

2H, 806 
161,302 

48! 00 

1,430 
7, 730 

511 

1,611 

H5. 73 
20. 84 

Colorado 

404,468 

39. 88 

New Mexico 

142, 719 

23, 232 

16. 28 

10, 874 

488 

4.49 

Arizona 

55, .580 

31,344 

56. 39 

4, 040 

1,477 

86.56 

Utah 

Nevada 

205, 899 
.39, 084 

136,811 
24, 120 

66. 45 
61.73 

2,006 
6, 677 

987 
2, 885 

49.20 

43. 21 

Idaho 

82, 018 

36, 452 

44.44 

2,387 

2, 036 

66. 02 

Washington 

3 40, .513 

151, 990 

44.64 

8, 877 

4,186 

46.59 

Oregon 

301. 7.58 

06, 429 

31.90 

12, 009 

9,840 

81.99 

California 

1,111,672 

1 009,511 

54. 83 

96, 458 

75, 796 

78.58 


areraons of negro descent, Chinese, Japanese', and civilized Indians. 


Tbo next table, dealing only with whites, will enable one to see the lines of hered- 
ity for the large bodies of immigrants as indicated by the countries of their origin 
and to judge in what States and Territories any form of foreign ancestral habit 
or oidnion is likely to bo influential. The minor bodies of foreign parentage have 
been omitted, as their influence is too small for consideration in a statement that aims 
only to be suggestive. 
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TabU'I III.— jyrMWi&er and percentage of white ]}eraons of foreign parentage having either 
one or hoth parents horn in specified countries, 1S90, 


Stnt<^8 and Ter- 
ritories. 


Total 
white 
persons 
of forei^ 
parent- 
age. 


The United 
States 


20, 519, G43 


K or til Atlantic 

Ui vision 

South Atlantic 

Division 

North Central 

Division 

South Central 

Division 

AVesteru Division 

North Atlantic 
Division: 

TVIaine 

New Jlampsliirej 
Venuont 

iMassacliusdls . 
JUuide Island. . . 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey — 
I’ennsylvania . . 
South ‘Atlantic 
Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Co- 
in inbi a 

Virginia 

West. Virginia. . 
North Car(»liiua. 
South Carolina. 

Coorgia 

Florida 

N o r t h Central 
Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AVisconsin ... 
MimicHota ... 

Towa 

Missoiiii 

North Dakota.. 
South Dakota . . 

Nehraska 

Kansas 

South Central 
Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 


Number, ^ontjuumber. .iNumber 


Louisiana . 

Texas 

Oklahoma . 


Montana 

AYyoming 

Colormlo 


Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

AYashington .: 

Oregon 

Camornia 


8,190,677 

521, 650 

9, 609, 841 

820, 779| 
1, 370, (;9G| 


White persons having either both parents horn as specified or one parent 
born os specified and one parent native. 


Ireland. 1 Germany, joroat Britain 


4, 913, 238 23. 94 6, 851, 564 


|3, 040, 275 37. 09|2, 036, 161 
139, 4G9j2G. 74 
il, 330, 1901.3. 94 


Per 

leent. 


Canada. 


Scandinavia, 


134,872!i 6. 43i 
259, 432 18. 93 


'24. 84 1,149, 05614.02 

I I 

223, 920 42. 931 73, 235, 14. 04 

I I I * 

4, Oil, 217 41. 74 1, 070, 441 11. 14 


LIO, 
121 , 
104, 
1,253, 
199, 
374, 
3, 390, 
096, 
1, 904, 


713' 
101 
337 
92(i 
909 i 
714| 
.5501, 
746i 
621! 

I 


31,310 20. 77 
33,232 27.44 
29, 271 28. 05 
599, 323 47. 79 
89, 744 '44. 88| 
180, 812 49. 85; 
,178, 304 34.751 
242, 148 34. 75| 
050 , 071 34. 13| 


32.5, 102 39. 62 
255,09818.61 


2,206, 1.46j 
2,800i 2.31 
1,0581 J.59j 
50,126; 4.48 
6,403' 3 . 20 ! 
54,329 14.50{ 
, 102, 260 32. 51 
229, 307 32. 91 
581, 060 30. 51 
t 


Per 

cent. 

Number. 

I'cr 

cent. 

j 7.08 

,1,535, 597 

j7.« 

, 8.96 

j 158,395 

1 

[ 1.93 

j 1.33 

4, 870; . 93 

I 


' * 

606,267, 6.301,216,474 12.66 


81,552| 9.93 
309, 673'22. 59 


19, .538 12. 97 

12, 287110.151 

13, 286,12. 73| 
161,440 12. 87' 

40, 263 20. 13! 
50, 169:13. 39 
381, 616' 11. 26 
107, 074 15. 37 
303, 377 19. 08i 


12,008' 1.53 
92,.557| 6.75 


82, 854 54. 97 j 
64,932 53.61 
52, 514 50. 33 
287, 625 22. 94 
41,298 20.66 
32,891 8.78 
149,515' 4,41 
6,156: .89 
17, 012! . 89 


14,130! 1.78 
141, 713! 10. 34 


4, 078, 2. 71 
1,855' 1.53 
1,064,' 1.03 
29,803 2.37 
4,679 2.34 
15, 939 ' 4. 26 
57 , 394 ' 1.G9 
11,608 1.66 
31,975 1.68 


240i 470 

54, 1801 

1 

il. 72! 

143,' 914 57. 09 

1 

22,947} .9.20 

1,400 

. 56i 

979 

.39 

40, 433 

18, 320 39. 47 

14,88132. 05 

6, 53.5^1 4. 08 

818 

] 

1.77' 

434 

.93 

43, 053 

12, 5571 

29. 17 

11,928 27.71 

9, 997 23. 23 

935 

2.17 

567 

1.31 

59, 571 

17, 991 1 

to. 20 

24,477 41.09 

10, 409 17. 47 

04 1 

1.07 

196 

.33 

10, 805 

2, 020 ' 

18. 70 

3, 139 29. 05 

3,758 34.78 

431 

3. 99 

148 

1.37 

16, 694 

5, loo; 

30. 96 

6, 380 38. 22 

2, 463 14. 76 

200 

1.20 

243 

1.40 

31,320 

10,304132.90 

9,134 29.16 

5. 755 18. 38 

850 

2.71 

563 

1.79 

33, 698 

2,9(>G: 

1 

8. 80 

4, 479 13. 29i 

1 

6, 330 18. 78 

1 

1, 341 

3.98 

1, 284 

3. 81 

1, 245, 942 

215, 595! 

17. 30 

! 

072, 444 53. 97 

1 

173, 863 13. 90 

23, 641 

1.00 

7, 021 

.56 

440, 893 

06. 817 

14. 95 

208, 185 GO. 01 

41,031 9.85 

9, 983 

2. 24 

9, 588 

2. 15 

1,875,327 

3.39, 850 

18.12 

801 , 574 42. 74 

210,51211.23 

59, fNl2 

3.18 

197, 147 

10. 51 

1, 142,753 

125, 494 

10. 98 

310, 757 27. 72 

170, 249 14. 90 

249, 051 

21. 80 

59, 572 

5.21 

1, 242, 399 

113, 349 

9.12 

020, 030 60. 39 

92,878 7.48 

60, 929 

4:91 

184.612 

14. 85 

981, 130 

91, .557 

9. 33 

278, 063 28. 34 

51,426 5.24 

68, 279 

6. 96 

373, 035 

|38. 02 

832, 927 

130, H3.S 

15.71 

320, 903 38. 53 

105,310 12.051 30,797 

4.42 

137,233 

I 16.47 

068, 220 

121,459 

18. 18 

373, 866,55. 95 

60,4.54 9.94 

15. 081 

2.21 

1 12. 955 

1.94 

144, 115 

10, 028 

G. 90 

19. 829! 13. 76 

11,803' 8.23 

21.709 

15,11 

59. 883 

41.. 55 

198, 953 

17, 858 

H. 98 

45,173 22.70 

19, 7241 9.92 

15, 409 

' 7.77 

68. 329|29. 32 

449, 485 

52, 017 

11.57 

163, 675136. 42 

53, 822 1 1. 97 

21,092 

' 4.69 

76 582 

17. 04 

381, 691 

W, 328; 14, as 

124,658 32.06 

70,300 18.43 

24, 535 

; 0.43 

40, 517 

10.01 

183, 045 

44, 537 

24. 33 

103, 222j50. 39 

15,041 8.54 

1,704 

i .97 

082 

.37 

52, 621 

15, 674 

29. 79 

14, 677 27. 89 

9, 9211 18. 80 

i,5or 

! 2. 80 

826 

1..50 

36, 917 

8,590 

23. 2 1 

10, 416'28. 21 

9, 444 25. 58 

750 ! 2.03 

642 

1.75 

24, 320 

6, 095 

27. 53 

6. 822128. 05 

3, 782.15.64 

.5.68 

2.30 

823 

3. 38 

144, 720 

28, 254 

19. 52 

48, 247;33. 34 

9 , 115 ! 0.30 

1,509 

! 1,05 

1,474 

1.02 

834, 546 

23, 338 

6.98 

124,375 37.18 

25,844! 7.72 

4,303 

i 1.31 

8, 397 

2.50 

7,179 

1, 159 

16. 14 

2, 004127. 92 

1 , 399 : 10.49 

691 

1 9. 02 

378 

5.26 

37,426 

6, 025 

17. 70 

15, 399 41. 14 

e, 400' 17. 12 

1, 407 

1 3.92 

917 

2. 45 

70, 093 

15, 874 

22.45 

11,39i!iG. 11 

15,77J|22. 32 

9, 702 

1 

13. 73 

8. I ll 

11.52 

28, 800 

6, 173 

17.96 

4,3nil4.97 

9, 805 34. 04 

1,847 

j 6.41 

3, 533 

12.26 

161, 302 

81, 592 

19. 59 

33,711|20. 90 

39, 840 24. 70 

11, 456 

7.10 

16, 789 

10.41 

23, 232 

2, 013 

11.25 

3, 195 13. 75 

3, 345 14.40 

939 

4. 04 

379 

1. 63 

81, 344 

2,658 

8. 48 

2,209 7.05 

3,596 11.47 

823 

2.62 

777 

2. 48 

136, 811 

5, 122 

3. 74 

4,215 3.08 

73, 279 53. 50 

2,510 

1.83 

33, 304 

24. 35 

24, 126 

«, 405 

26. 80 

3, .344 13. 86 

5, 706 23. 64 

2, 192 

9.09 

1,071 

4.44 

86, 452 

4,703 

12.90 

4,36811.98 

13, 1.56':tC. 09 

2, .387 0.55 

0,310 

17.31 

161,990 

20, 043 

1.3.19 

31,110,20.47 

30, 061 19. 78 

18, 833 

12. 39 

28, 408 

18.09 

96, 429 

12, 143 

12, J)9 

27, 266 28. 28 

19, 013 19. 72 

8, 331) 

8. 64 

10, 409 

10.86 

609, 514 

153, 046 

25. 11 

129, 978121. 32 
1 ! 

90, 101 15. 77 

33, 538 

5. 50 

32, 532 

5.34 
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EDUCATION REPOBT, 1884-95. 

It is to be observed that all the immigrants from the European countries named, 
except those coming from Ireland since 1870, were born under the influence of a 
state church. This fact has an important bearing on thoir views of the proper 
attitude of civil government toward religious and educational institutions. 

Ireland , — The Irish were mostly Catholics, bred in an antagonism to the Estab- 
lished Church, not so much because it was supported hy the State, as because it 
required taxes from those who did not accept its doctrines and spent relatively little 
for the popular church of the island. Disestablishment was brought about in 1870. 

In his report to the hoard of education of Massachusetts for 1843 Horace Mauu 
explains the conditions of Irish public schools as he found them : 

*^In Ireland a national board of education was constituted in 1831. It is founded 
on the principle of religious toleration and conciliation, as between the two great 
sects into which that country is divided. * * * All religious instruction is 

expressly prohibited in the schools; and this prohibition includes ^the reading of 
the Scriptures,^ ^ the teaching of catechisms,^ ^ public prayer,^ Jind ‘ all other religious 
exercises ; ^ but separate hours are set apart in which all the children receive religious 
instruction from the clergymen of their respective denominations, the x>rinciple 
being to give combined literary and moral with separate religious instruction.’’ 

The Irish national schools continue largely to follow the principle noted hy Mr. 
Mann over half a century ago. In the report for 1891, Rules and regulations,” the 
commissioners of national education in Ireland state that: 

1. The object of the system of national education is to alford combined literary 
and moral and separate religious instruction to children of all persuasions, as far as 
possible in the same school, upon the fundamental principle that no attempt shall 
he made to interfere with the peculiar religious tenets of any description of Christian 
pupils. * ^ * 

‘^6. The schools to which the commissioners grant aid are divided into two 
classes, viz: (1) Vested schools, of which there are two sorts, namely, (a) those 
vested in the commissioners, and (?>) those vested in the trustees for the purpose of 
being maintained as national schools; (2) nonvested schools, the property of private 
individuals. * * ^ 

^^75. Opportunities are to be afforded (as hereinafter provided) to the children 
of all national schools for receiving such religious instruction as their parents or 
guardians approve of. 

^^76. Religious instruction must he so arranged (a) that each school shall be open 
to children of all communities fur combined litertary and moral instr^ *iion; (b) that, 
in respect of religious instruction, duo regard he had to parental righi and authority ; 
and accordingly, that no child shall receive, or be present at, any religious instruc- 
tion of which his parents or guardians disapprove; and (c) that the time for giving 
religious instruction be so fixed that no child shall be thereby in efl'oct excluded 
directly or indirectly from the other advantages which the school affords. * * * 

^^83. In vested schools such pastors or other persons as shall he approved of by 
the parents or guardians of the children, respectively, shall have access to them 
in the schoolroom, for the purpose of giving them religious instruction there, at 
times convenient for that purpose — that is, at times so appointed as not to interfere 
unduly with the other arrangements of the school. 

^^84. In nonvested schools it is for the patrons or local managers to determine 
whether any, and, if any, what religious instruction shall be given in the schoolroom; 
but if they do not permit it to he given in the schoolroom, the children whose parents 
or guardians so desire must he allowed to absent themselves from the school at 
reasonable times for the purpose of receiving such instruction elsewhere. * * ** 

^*86, The reading of the Scriptures, either in the Protestant authorized or in the 
Douay version, the teaching of catechisms, public prayer, and all other religious 
exercises, come within the rules as to religious instruction.” 

Scotland , — In Scotland the Reformed Church laid great stress upon general educa- 
tion. Without taking space to quote John Knox (1505-1572) or Thomas Chalmers 
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(1780-1847), reference may be made to a work by David Slow, a i>rominent St olch 
Presbyterian educator before and through the second quarter of this century. This 
author states that the Scottish Church, in its polity, originally provided a minister 
and a schoolmaster and a staff of elders for every small rural parish of perha])8 1,000 
souls. A grammar school was provided in each of the burgh towns, at that time 
small.^ In this duodecimo of 474'page3, training is emphasized as distinguished from 
teaching, and Bible lessons are everywhere made fundamental. 

The Scotch were thns trained in sympathy with the idea of religions instruction 
in elementary parish schools, though the system of parochial schools had been lim- 
ited to the rural communities. Scotland has had a state church, PK'sbyteriaii in 
form. In 1843 a strong element withdrew and became the Free (diurch of Scotland, 
without modifieation of creed, on account of what W’cro deemed encroachments of 
the crown in ecclesiastical matters. This Free Church has been supported hy volun- 
tary effort corresponding to conditions of church support in the United States. 

In the words of Right lion. Herbert Henry Asquith, in the debate on the second 
reading of the school hill pending for England and Wales (1896) : 

“In the ordinaiy schools of Scotland the elements of the Presbyterian doctrine 
are taught, Presbyterianism being the religion of the vast majority of the population 
of the country, and special ])rovi8ioa being made for giving facilities for separate 
schools for the minorities.^^ 

Soaridinavia . — The Scandinavian countries are almost com]>letely Lutheran. Every- 
one is required to attend school at a stilted age, ami religious instruction is a promi- 
nent feature of the work. 

JCnrope as seen hij Horace Mann . — The reports of certain men who have studied the 
schools of various countries give ns comjiarative views of value in this connection. 
Horace Maun visit('d Europe (1843) beiore tlie estahlishmciit of a public-school system 
in England and before the revolutions that ina<le the iireseiit Geriniiny. Ho says: 

“Nothing receives more attention in the Prussian schools than the Bible. It is 
tahen up early and studied systematically. * * In all the Protestant schools 

the Lutheran catechism is zealously taught, and in all the Roman Catholic schools 
the catechism of that communion. ♦ * * jf the parents are all of one religions 

denomiiiatioii, the teacher generally gives the religious instruction. Where a diver- 
sity of creeds exists the teaclier usually instructs those of his own faith, and the 
Lutheran or the Catholic clergyman, as the case may be, attends at certain Lours to 
give instruction in a separate apartment to those of his faith. 

“In Holland all doctrinal religious instruction is exclude d from the sediools. The 
Bible is not read in the m. Children are permitted to withdraw at a certain hour to 
receive) a lesson in religion from their pastors; hut this is not required. It is oi)tional 
to go or remain. * ^ 

“ In England, as there is neither law nor system on the subject of education, each 
teacher ^ « does as he pleases. In the schools sustained hy the clnirch the 

views of the church, both as to religious doctriue and church goxernment, are 
taught, and sometimes, though not always, in the schools of the Dissenters their 
distinctive doctrines are taught. There are, however, a few other scliools which are 
established on a neutral basis as between opposing sects. In these the common 
principles and requirements of morality and all the preceptive parts of the gospel, 
as contradistinguished from its doctrinal, are carefully inculcated.’^ 

The leading German State was Prussia, and Prussian schools are those wliicli liave 
been most cited by travelers. 

Great Britain is by law Protestant Episcopal in England and Wales, and Presby- 
terian in Scotland, In both ends of the island the forces of Dissenters, or Noncon- 
formists, as all Protestants not of the Established Church are called, are strong. 
Catholics have a powerful organization in England. The effectiveness of schools in 
Scotland is closely connected with the churches. 

^ The Training System, the Moral Training Sohool, and the Normal Seminary. By David St<»w> 
eighth edition, 1850, p. 72. 
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England malccs no claim to anytLing ILko a general public common school pystem 
prior to 1870, though public funds have hoen exjiended for education in some form 
for ceiiturios. 

Cvntbtental Europe as seen hy Matthew Arnold, 1865 . — Matthew Arnold in 18G5 
rei>orted : 

two legally established forms of religion in Prussia are tho Protestant 
(evangelisch) and the Catholic. All public schools must be cither Protestant, Cath- 
olic, or mixed (Simultananstalton). * * In general, tho deed of foundation or 
established custom determines to what confession a school shall belong. Tho relig- 
ious instruction and tho services follow tho confession of tho school. Tho ecclesias- 
tical authorities — tho consistories for Protestant schools, tho bishops for Catholic 
schools — must concur with the school authorities in the appointment of those who 
give the religions instruction in the schools. ^ Where the scholars of that 

confession which is not tho established confession of tbo school are in considerable 
numbers, a special religious instructor is paid out of tbo school funds to come and 
give them this religious instruction at the school. * * » When tho scholars 

whoso confession is in tho minority arc very few in number, tliclr jiarents have to 
provide by private arrangement of their own for their children’s re ligious instruc- 
tion. * * * 

^‘Thewide acceptation which the dcnouiiuatiou ICvangcHeal takes in tho oiUcial 
language of Prussia prevents a host of didiciilties which occur wilb us ui England. 

* In all scliools of the Evangelical confe.ssion Liitljcr’s catechism is used, 
and all Protestant hoys of whatever denomination ](‘arn it. Not the slightest objoc- 
tfon is made by their parents to this. It is true that Luther’s catechism is i)erhap8 
the very happiest part of Lutheranism, and therefore recomnumds itself for tho com- 
mon adoption, while our catechism can hardly he said to be tbo happiest part of 
Anglicanism.^’^ 

Tho rei)orts of Matthew Arnold hero cited wore made at long intervals after that 
of Horace Mann. Meantime, (Jeriunny had been consolidated (1871). Prior to Mr. 
Arnold’s last report (1886) France had secularized her schools (1882, 1886) and Eng- 
land had adopted something like a national school system (1870). 

Matthew Arnold, special nport, ISSG. — Tho following is from Si)ecial Report on Cer- 
tain Points Connected with Elementary Ediication in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Franco, by Matthew Arnold, presented to both Houses of Parliament in 1886, twenty- 
one years after his report just cited: 

*^Tlie article of tho Swiss constitution which o.stablislies the obligatoriness and 
gratuitousness of the popular school goes on to say next: ‘Tho public schools shall 
be cnpjible of being attended by adherents of all confessions without injury to their 
freedom of ffiith aiul eonscienee,’ Whoever lia.s seen tin; divisions eansed in a 
BO-ealled logical nation, like the Fiencli, by this princi])le of the neutrality of the 
popular school in matter of religion might expect dimculty bore. None whatever 
has arisen. The Swiss communities, applying tho i)riiiciplo for themselves, and not 
leaving theorists and politicians to apply it for tluun, have done in tho matter what 
they find suitable to their wants, and have in every popular school religions in.struc- 
tion in the religion of tho majority, a Catholic instruction in Catholic cantons like 
Lucerne, a Protestant in Protestant cantons like Zurich. There is no unfair deal- 
ing, no proselyting, no complaint. In tho German countries generally I hav^’O 
been struck with tho same thing. In Germany tho schools are confessional, or, as 
wo say, denominational 5 that is for tho sect ramifications of Protestantism are not 
regarded— -they are Evangidical, Catholic, or Jewish. When there are enough chil- 
dren of the confession of the miuority a separate school is established for them, but 
where there are not enough, and they are taught with tho children of tho confession 
of the majority, there is, so far as I could learn, no unfair dealing and no complaint. 
In Saxony, where the Catholics are a small minority— in round numhera, 73,000 to 

1 Schools and Universities on the Continent, p. 100. 
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nearly 3,000,000 of Protestants — there are oo3if(‘ssional schools for Catholics, bnt of 
course many scattered Catholic children are attending the Protiistaut schools. Of 
these children the elder ones must stay away from the religions instruction; the 
younger ones may follow it if their iiarcnts please, and often do follow it. In the 
great town school of Luceruo I found about 400 Protestant children in class with 
2,900 Catholics; the Catholic children receive their religious instruction at the 
school, the boys from the director of the institution, the girls from a priest; the 
Protestant children receive theirs out of school and out of school hours. But at the 
largo country school of Krientz, near Lucerne, I found that oven in the head classes 
the few Protestant children were receiving religious instruction along with their 
Catholic scdioolniatcs, tho parents ai)proviug. The only case of religious difficulty 
which came to my notice was at Zurich, where some excellent X)cople, Lvangelical 
Protestants, cou.sidcriiig tho Protestantism of tho public training college and schools 
too broad and too lax, had founded hy private subscription a more strictly Kvaugcl- 
ical college and school, Avhich have heini very successful.’^ 

llcporiH of 1\. LalHhlcij. — Mr. Tv. I.aishley siient 1883-188(3 in an investigation of popu- 
lar education in Europe and the ITnitcd States in behalf of tho Government of Iscw 
Zealand. His ohaervalions n])on tlic ITnitcd State.s show a hcencr perception of the 
situation than is obtained hy ordinary visitors who land at New York, glauco at llio 
schools of ^lassachusctts, visit tho national capital, and write their imjiressions of 
the “American system.” jMr. Laishley hocs w hat many born in the country Lave yet 
to learn, that ('very State and 'ferritory ha.s an educational character of its own and 
that (here is no comprcdicnsivo national system, 

;Mr. Laishley says: “Tho countries Avritten of are Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and th(‘. United States. ^ ^ The religions and 

financial as[>e.(d of national education haA'o e.si)ccia]]y engaged m,f alten lion. * ^ * 
“ It is most seriously (iueslioned Avhether the British, a do facto religious, system 
tends to diminish crime, and Avhetlicr a sc'ciilar one is not distinctly dangerous. 

“It is not forme to enter here?, however, into tho (juestions as to (1) AYhethcr 
religion is the i'oundatioii of morality or conducive to it, or Avhether morality can 
he taught Avitliout it, or (2) whether by teaching no religion a creed is not as arbi- 
trarily taught as if Calvinism, or :jny otlier form of ism, Avero inculcated? 

“It HuflicA’s for my imrpose to Ix'lieve (1) that there should be on tho part of a 
State great C[U’o that the utmost consideration be shown toA\'ard the religious feel- 
ings of all; (2) that no form wliatcvcr of merely secular instruction W'ill satisfy the 
great majority Avho believe that education Avithout religion is impossible; (3) that 
there will bo, if theiM^ be not already, ‘ a strong reaction against allowing scf'tarian 
jealousy to cause numbers of tho population to groAV up without the sim[d<'s! elemen- 
tary knoAvlcdgo,’ and (1) that friction a.s between tho State and religionists retards, 
if it does not preAmut,.the perfect Avorkiug of any State educational s,\ stem. 

“And, if any proof Avere needed, surely the anticlerical agitations in Belgium in 
1884 show tho seriousness of the que.stions involved in tlio arbitrary exclusion of 
religious leaching from ])ublic schools. * 

“ Grcai Britain . — Tho ordinary elementary day schools rcct iving State aid arc of 
two classes: 

“(1) Voluntary, controlled hy religions denominations, or otluu' managers, But 
W'hich receiAm an annual grant from tho Governmeut; and 

“(2) Board, managed hy tho hoards, Avhich receiA^e an annual grant, and also the 
amount derived from local rates claimed or levied by the boards in their resi)ccti\ e 
districts. 

“Tho former class comprises nearly 76 per cent of all state-aided elementary day 
schools in England and Wales ; but in order to obtain grants the schools must bo 
conducted in accordance with tho conditions recpiirod to be fulfilled hy all elementary 
schools in (treat Britain receiving state aid. * ^ 

“It therefore rests entirely wdth the hoards and managers to order and regulate, 
or prohibit, religious teaching. 
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‘^Tlie restraining sections are (a) ^tlie conscience, clause,’ applicable to all ele- 
mentary schools receiving state aid; (b) the section prohibiting ^any religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion,' which affects board schools only, and (c) the proviso that no by-law can be 
made preventing the Avithdrawal of any child from any religions observance, or 
instruction in religious subjects, or requiring any child to attend school on any day 
exclusively set apart for religious observance by the religious body to which his 
parent belongs, which, of course, affects board schools only. ^ * 

^^By a return made to the House of Lords, 1884, it appears that (a) In an over- 
wlielming majority of board schools in England and Wales religious exorcises take 
place, in most instances daily; ***(&) the services generally consist of reading 
the Bible, with or without comments, prayers, and hymns; * * * but in some 

cases the Bible is not read. 

France. — Education in all the national educational establishments is exclusively 
secular. And hy the law passed in 1886 Hii x)ublic schools of every description all 
instruction is to be given exclusively by laymen.’ * * ^ 

Religious instruction must not now be given in scboolhousos * ojitioual 

in private schools. ^ * 

‘^Private schools * * » are subject to state 8U])orvision in re8i)ect of (a) 

morality, (b) sanitary arrangements, (c) the keei)ing a register of, and reporting, 
absences, and (d) so that the books used be not such as are contrary to the actual 
constitution or principles of government. 

Switscrland, — Switzerland is a rei)ublic where there are no universal symjiathies 
of race, language, or religion. The Swiss apparently have concluded (1) that the 
existence of such a republic, unless all its citizens are sufficiently educated, is an 
impossibility ; and (2) that to secure such universal and sudicient education {a) com- 
pulsory-attendance laws and gratuitous instruction are necessary ; (/;) religion must 
be admitted as the basis of education, but consideration nniLst be shown for the 
religious feelings of all ; (c) there must he local government in all matters iirimarily 
affecting localities. * 

‘‘ liahj . — Italy is progressing rapi<ily in state education. * * * But state edu- 

cation in Italy is not, as yet, in that matured condition which warrants looking to 
it for profitable example, * * * 

Its religious feature consists in the lay head masters conducting once a week, on 
Saturdays, a religious exercise in the great majority of schools, although there are 
some exceptions where this is entirely left out of the programme. But even relig- 
ious instruction is only given to those children Avhose i)arent8 express a wish for it; 
and all the children may be exempt from it by going to school one liour later than 
ordinarily.^ # # # 

each province there is a school board under the presidency of the prefect, which 
board has the supervision of private as well as public primary aud secondary schools 
in respect of sanitary and moral matters. * * * 

Fomaii Catholic schools. — In addition to state-aided and private schools there 
exist numerous primary and secondary schools established by the Roman Catholic 
Cburch which are gratuitous, well-attended, well conducted, and carried on under 
the presidency of the clergy. There, of course, religious instruction is a main 
feature. ^ ^ 

I ascertained (1) that the Roman Catholic authorities are not at all satisfied with 
the system of state education in Italy, hence they have felt compelled to carry on 
their own free schools; and (2) that the principal grounds of their dissatisfaction 
are (a) that religious instruction is not, in state schools, the basis of education; (b) 
and when given, is not conducted as they approve, which defects are considered to 
have a most depraving effect upon the morale of the school.” 

>It is said, however, to be very rare that families refuse religions instrnotlon. Nearly everywhere 
Jews, with a few Protestants, are the only ones to absent themselves. 
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Mr. Laishley also quotes a hijo^h authority ou education at Romo, Avho thinks (a) 
far too many subjects are taught in the state schools, (&) that it would he infinitely 
preferable to have a few subjects taught thoroughly, and (c) that education should 
not bo compulsory, but left to parental discretion. 

Germany. — Mr. Laishley finds in Germany '' (a) consideration for the feelings of 
virtually all in religious matters;* (6) local government, including regulation of 
religious instruction (subject to the protection of minorities), of direct taxation, 
of expenditure, and of administrative details; (c) religion (subject to certain 
conscience clause provisions) considered as the basis of instruction, and therefore 
I)laccd as the i^rimary subject on elementary school programmes; (d) compulsory 
attendance laws; (c) thorough qualification of all teachers for private as well as 
for public schools, (/) and recognition of the great importance of gymnastic 
exercises. 

So that in Germany, as in Switzerland, we find friction between the State and 
the citizens in religious matters provided against. 

Belgium , — From recent change.s in the Belgian educational system, and from the 
circiinistancos sniTounding them, valuable lessons can bo derived. It is, therefore, 
an ojiportuno time for cornmont. It is requisite to remember that Belgium is a 
country where, at least nominal, Roman Catholics very largely predominate, and 
where the Roman Catholic clergy have great influence; that the state syslcm in 
force under the law of Ist of July, 1879, was a s(‘( ular one; ajul that the solo pro- 
vision for religious instructiou was that if parents wished their children to bo bene- 
fited by the ministrations of the clergy, such ministrations could only bo given 
(upon the application of the parents) before or after school hours — the principle 
adopted being that religious instruction should be left to the care of families and 
ministers. The result was that religious training in schoolhouses virtually amounted 
to nothing; and that the Roman Catholic authorities established primary schools, 
and added to the inimber of their 8t‘condary schools (6coles moyennes et colleges), 
all whic h wore, and are still, largely attended. But there grow up in c.iusequence 
a very bitter and deep feeling of hostility, created or fostered by the clergy, against 
the state system ; and when the clerical party latterly obtained political ascendency, 
educational reform was carried out. 

is unnt^ccssary to detail the violent agitation, almost amounting to revolu- 
tion, caused by the enacting of the new law; affording, it would seem, clear proof 
of the impolicy (to say nothing of the injustice, which, of course, is always impolitic.) 
of a state identifying itself with a nonreligions or religious edueational scheme, 
without providing that every consideration he shown toward the religious or non- 
religions convictions of all its subjects. 

**Thc recent act is strongly condemned by the Liberals, hut it will certainly be 
maintained so long as the Conservative party are in iiower. 

^^The reform is an advance upon that of let of July, 1879, as more favorable to 
local govonimout, especially in religious matters. 

*‘Tho communes have now more power; for instance, when the inhabitants in a 
commune are unanimous respecting religious teaching, it is open to them to subsidize, 
fls primary schools, clerical ones, and to thereby virtually abolish undenominational 
schools. Even when ratepayers are not unanimous, a minority of 20 fathers of 
families is entitled to claim that a school shall he established for the use of their 
children, where religious teaching according to the views of the parents may be 
conducted as a main feature in education, and under certain circumstances they can 
indicate one or more schools that they wish adopted ; the sole conditions imposed by 
the state being that (a) the school must he established in a suitable place; {h) half 
at least of the teachers must have obtained diplomas, or have successfully passed 
an examination for teachers before aboard organized by the Government; (c) the 

* At Berlin even the comparatively small number of Jewish pupils in primary schools are to be sup* 
plied with Jewish teachers for religion. 
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iustnictloii given innst como up to the proper standard; (d) the children of tlio poor 
aro to 1 >© received gratnitbusly ; and (e) the school is subject to Government iiisi)oo- 
tioii. The defect, however, seoius to be the nonprovision for a minority of less than 
twenty fathers. 

^*The effect will probably bo that there .will bo in towns as many undenomina- 
tional fichooLs as over, but that in the rural districts, where tli^ Roman Catholic 
clergy have greater influence than in many of the towns, there w'ill be great changes 
and the peasantry will be relieved from the serious hardship of paying for schools 
which lhe3^ do not nse. The law, as regards State schools, still remains intact in 
respect of its secular character and in respect of thoprovisioiis for religious teacli- 
ing, but the main amendment promotes the support of schools where such religious 
doctrines and formularies, be 11103" Roman Catholic or otherwise, ^is the managers 
of the school think proper, form a portion of the ordinary jilau of study. 

However, until such measures bo introduced as provide that consideration l>o 
shown toward all, ono can scarcely expect to find that the Belgian educational 
system will bo devoid of that friction which w'ould alone prevent the i^erfectiug of 
details apart from those relating to religious teaching. 

The United States of America . — The range of coiintr^^ is so imnicnso and the social 
conditions so diverse that it is difficult to make general statements ajiplicablo to 
the States as a whole. The condition of education in each State or Territory must 
be judged on its merits. 

Ver^" great allowance must be made in view of {a) tbo colored race element, a 
result of the abolition of slavery, w'herobj" some additional millions became entitled 
to claim State rights, and (&) of the vast number of immigrants of various natiou- 
alities continually pouring in, to whom the system of the majority has to bo 
adapted. * ^ ^ 

Sectarian instruction is not given in the public schools. It is quite a common 
practice to open or close the public schools with Bible reading and prayer. Siiigiiig 
of roligious hs'inus by the entire school is still more c<)inm(>n. 

“ The influence of tlio schools is w^holl^" 011 the side of morality and religion. Re- 
ligions teaching, however, is entirely" intrusted to church and family agencies. * * *» 

In truth, aiTangomcnts for religious teachings are a source of discontent in the 
United States, especially to the Roman Catholics. They aro not upon a basis which 
satisfies all, or virtually all, and can not ho deemed pormanont.^^ 

Mr, Laishley presents a tabular contrast of all tlio countries under discussion, from 
which the following is a condensation, to show the extent of religions instruclion in 
public schools and supervision of jirivate scliools. Ho has ratiid Hie ]»revjilence of 
religious instruction in public schools of the United States too high. 


’Kamo of country. 

Religious instruction in puLlio 
Bchools. 

State supervision of piivate 
schools. 

Great Rritaiu 

' As directed by boards and volun- 
tary sc.bool managers. 

None, except that the boiird must 
be satistied “a child is unilerctU- 
ciout instruction.” 

Pram-o 

None 

Yes; teachers must have oertifl- 
cates. 

Switzerland 

Tes 

Yes. 

Italy 

Yes 

Yea. 

Germany 

Tes 

Yea; teachers must have dijdo- 
maa. 

Belgium 

Optional with communes 

No, if wholly jjrivato; j’^es, if re- 
ceiving State aid. 

United States of America- . , 

No universal rule ; in most places 
n certain amount; the system 
must bo deeiiiod secular; there 
is disHutisluctiojo, and therefore 
friction. 

No. 


In Belgium to 1879 religious instruction was regularly" given in public schools. 
In that 3" ear the schools were completel3" secularized. The reaction of ISSi restored 
religious instruction, with some modilication, as before the act of 1879 . 
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T1w 5 law of Septombcr20, 1884, bowever, left religions instruction ojitional witli the 
coinmunos. lu 1895 only 153 out of 5,778 ecliools did uotbavo daily religious instruc- 
tion on their programmes. By a law of that year (1895) religious instruction one- 
half hour daily was made obligatory, except for children whoso parents ask that 
they he excused. The instruction is to ho. given hy the ministers of the s(^veral 
dcncniiinations, or, under their supervision, either hy the teacher, if he consents, or 
hy another person approved hy the communal council. The inspection of the 
religious instruction is hy the ‘^chief of the confessions^^ through their delegates, 
and not as part of tho State inspection. 

Teacihers niust abstain from any attack on the religious helief of tho families whose 
childr('n are intrusted to them. 

In brief, tho pupils are to have religious instruction in the schools, under the faith 
of their ])areuts, or to ho excused from religious exercises so far as parents ask it. 

Franco is tho only European country at this time whose schools are rigidly secu- 
lari^’.ed, and there Thursday is kcx>t as a holiday to give opportunity for religious 
instruction elsewhoro. 

These gJinijiscs at coiuUtioua in the eoun tries where i)aront8 were horn will bo sug- 
gestive as to tlio view.9 of public education, c8X)ecially as related to religion, to 
wliich a largo j^art of our people are accustomed. This statement is only siiggesti vo, 
and thoreluro only the States are named in tho following jiaragraphs iu which the 
descendants of any nationalily specified form a j^roniinent fraction. It will ho evident 
that the influences of a given nationalitj" are quite local, and that their diversity 
tends to maintain tho s^icciali^jation of our State systems. 

HIGH HA TIGS OF FOUEIGN FAKENTAGK. 

Tn North Dakota and Minnesota nii re than threo^fourths of the population is of 
foreign ])arentago; iu Wisconsin almost threo-fonrths ; In Utah close to two-thirds; 
in South Dakota near threo-flfths; in Massachusetts, Khode Island, Connecti<‘ut, 
New York, Michigan, Montana, Arizona, Nevada, and California just over one-half; 
in Now Jorsej", Illinois, and Wyoming just below one-half; in Iowa, Nebraska, 
(’oha ado, Idaho, and Washington over two fifths; in Peiinsylvania and Ohio just 
above onc-tliivd; in Oregon not quite one-lliird; in Kansas and Missouri just over 
ono-ibiuUi, and in Maryland just below one-fourth. 

The loealizatiou of the x)rincipal elements of foreign parentage — from Ireland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Canada, and Scandinavia — apx>cars in the following x>ara- 
graphs, 

JrcIiDnl . — Persons of Irish x^arentago form just above onc-fonrth of tho whole 
pox^ulatiou in ^lassachusetts, Khode Island, and Connecticut; barely under one-tifth 
in New York; just below one-sixth in New Jersey; barely over ono seveuth iu 
Nev;ida ; close to one-eighth in Californin, Pennsylvania, and ISrontaiia. 

Cermani /. — Persons of German xmrentago aro much above a third of the vhole 
popr.latioii ill Wisconsin; above one-flftli in lUiuois and J^Iiniiesola; a little below 
one-flfth ill New Y'ork ; close to one-sixth iiiOhio; more than one-scveiitli iu Now 
Jersey, Nebraska, Iowa, and Michigan; just below oiie-seveuth in ^lissouri, South 
Dakota, Maryland, and Indiana ; barely short of one-ninth iu Pennsylvania; and a 
little more than ono-tenth in North Dakota and California. 

Great Jiritain , — Persona whoso parents were horn in Great Britain form more than 
one- third of tho xiojiulation in Utah; more than one-seventh in Idaho; close to one- 
sixth iu Wyoming; ono-oighth in Nevada, and nearly oiio-eightb in Montana and 
RJiodo Island. The United States is eo closely allied to Great Britain hy^ early sottlo- 
ment, colonial government, habits of thought, community of language, and ready 
intercourse that tho figures which show x^ersons not more than one generation re- 
moved from foreign birth do not adequately ropresent tho ratio (>f British influence 
on our social condition. As illustrating indirect ways hy which British inothods 
touch public seutimont with us, attention may he directed to the as.'^istance nii.ssion- 
aries from this country receive from British colonial govern men ts tor their schools. 
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Wbeii a Congregational missionary from Bombay, India, for example, reports to liis 
friends in this country, his balance sheets are likely to show a Government grant 
of one-half the cost of his manual training school shop, one-fourth the cost of the 
teacher^s residence, and an allowance, according to results shown upon examination 
by the Government inspector, not exceeding one- third the current expenses. This 
same missionary will state that the Government pays no attention to the religious 
teaching and stands ready to make kindred grants to schools of any religion, or of no 
religion, that put themselves under its inspection and produce like results in so-called 
secular education. This is in sharp contrast with recent denominational action in 
this country where several religious bodies relinquished government contracts for 
Indian schools in the movement to separate Government action from any relation to 
sectarianism. One can hardly help inquiring whether the present current of senti- 
ment in the United States will lead to instructions from mission boards hero to their 
missionaries in the British dominions to refuse Government aid, or whether the expe- 
rience of the missionaries will tend to modify the current feeling at home. 

Canada . — Persons of Canadian parentage are more than one sixth the entire popu- 
lation of New Hampshire and Vermont; just over ono-eighth of the population of 
Massachusetts and Maine, and just below one-eighth in Michigan and Rhode Island. 

Scandinavia . — Persons of Scandinavian parentage form close to one-third the whole 
population of North Dakota; over one-fourth in Minnesota; just above one-sixth in 
South Dakota; just below one-sixth in Utah, and almost one-ninth in Wisconsin. 

European conditions summarised . — The people of Continental Europe, the Germ<an8 
and the Scandinavians, have been accustomed to a state church, to comimlsory 
education, to religions teaching based upon the Bible, but accommodated in a 
catechetical form to certain faiths, in the slate schools, and to tuition fees above the 
elementary schools. The exceptional conditions of Prance, are recent (schools secu- 
larized by laws of 1882 and 1886), and afiect us little, except through their example 
in the great movement of cosmopolitan public opinion, that country furnishing as 
yet few immigrants, and those hardly grown used to the new conditions of their own 
country. 

CURRENT DISCUSSION IN ENGLAND. 

The English, although having a state church, are like ourselves in some aspects 
of their experience with religious teaching. They have a recent public-school 
system, but questions of religious instruction are subject to local views of policy. 
Protestant dissenters or nonconformists appear among the active opx^ouents of 
religious instruction in the public schools. The English have not even now a school 
system for general education, like that of Massachusetts, for example. They have 
been accustomed since 1839 to a grant in aid'^ system, by which the Government 
has aided schools of any or no faith, according to results in secular education and 
the conditions of the schools. Not half the pupils are in schools under charge of 
public-school boards. 

The English people have now two prominent types of procedure as to religion in 
public* schools. One is illustrated in schools of the London school board, where 
religious instruction, called unsectarian, is made prominent. The Bible is studied, 
not merely read. The other type is known to some under the name of the Birming- 
ham method, because adopted by the Birmingham school board, in whose schools 
only secular instruction is given. Permission is given for the children whose 
parents so desire to attend religions instruction under forms which they select 
during certain school hours. The London type reaches all pupils except those 
specifically excused on their parents’ request. The Birmingham method leaves all 
who do not distinctly select religious instruction wholly without it. 

The public schools of England are in a transition state, with legislation pending 
of suffioien importance to affect party issues and the stability of the ministry. Ihe 
public interest hiuges mainly upon the proposed treatment of religious instruction^ 
which the opposition interpret as too favorable to the Catholic and the Anglican 
(Episoopa churches. 
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The following paragraph, is ih the pending educational bill for England and Wales : 

‘<27. (1) One of the regulations in accordance with which a public elementary 
school is required to be conducted shall be that if the parents of a reasonable 
number of the scholars attending the school require that separate religious instruc- 
tion be given to their children, the managers shall, so far as practicable, whether the 
religious instruction in the school is regulated by any trust deed, scheme, or other 
instrument or not, permit reasonable arrangements to be made for allowing such 
religious instruction to be given, and shall not be precluded from doing so by the 
provisions of any such deed, scheme, or instrument. 

<‘(2) Any question which may arise under this section as to what is reasonable or 
practicable shall be determined by the education department, whose decision shall 
be final.” 

Sir John Gorst, in asking leave to introduce the bill, said: <<La8t year the volun- 
tary schools educated 2,445,812 children, as against 1,879,218 educated in the board 
schools ; or, to put the matter in a more popular form, of every seven children edu- 
cated by the State, three were educated in board schools and four in the voluntary 
schools. * ** * 

<<The Roman ('atholioe and a very large part of the members of tlie Church of 
England make it a point of conscience that their children should he educated by 
teachers of their own denominations, and it would be impossible to force those 
children out of their own schools into the board schools without being guilty nf a 
piece of religious intolerance which the people of England in these enlightened days 
would never consent to.” 

On the second reading of the bill Mr. Gorst said : 

<<Iu our country, where we quarrel so much about religious matters, there is only 
one principle by which we can obtain peace in our schools, and that is by the recog- 
nition of the right of the parent to have his child brought up in the religion which 
ho selects. ^ ^ * 

<< In the east end of London the London school board has most properly established 
Jewish schools, where the Jewish religion is taught by persons approved by the rabbi.” 

The bill represents the views of the party in power, but it is strongly opposed. In 
debate Mr. Asquith said of section 27, quoted above: 

‘<I do not hesitate to describe that scheme as an endowment on a vast and unpre- 
cedented scale, out of public money, of a system of denominational teaching. * 

The principle which has governed us hitherto in this matter has been this: We 
have two sets of schools. First, the board schools, entirely supported out of public 
resources, imperial and local. In those schools the teaching of any religious formu- 
lary or catechism is absolutely prohibited. We have another class of schools — de- 
nominational schools — which are largely supported out of the public funds. Yet, as 
in the view of the framers of the act of 1870, they were to continue to make substan- 
tial contributions of tlieir own, they have given to them the j>ower, while subject to a 
conscience clause, to teach any religious formulary they please. That is the compro- 
mise that was worked for twenty-live years. What occasion is there to disturb it?” 

The education grants were introduced in England in 1839. The following table 
shows, by denominations, the entire amounts granted to schools and the amount for 
1895, as given in The School Master (England), April 18, 189G, in pounds,' disregard- 
ing shillings and pence for the last column : 


Education grant. 


Denomination. 

i In 1895. 

Since 1839. 


£2, 785 , 522 i 
419,472 
193, 185 , 
340, 968 
2, 889, 744 

£43, 372. 290 
1 10, 806, 172 

4, 331, 773 
*25, 164, 866 


Wesleyan 

Roman Catholic 

Board schools 

Total 

6. 628, 891 

83, 675, 101 


» The pound is nearly equivalent to $5 of our money. * Since 1870. 
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CXTRllENT DISCUSSION IN CANA.DA. 

In Canada school questions arc deeply stirring the people. It has long heen the 
practice itf Lower Canada, or Quebec, strongly Catholic, and furnishing most of 
the French- Canadian immigrants for New England, to have separate public schools 
for Protestants. In Upper Canada, or Ontario, Protestants are in the majority, and 
eopatato schools for Catholics or for Protestants have been allowed since 1863. In 
Manitoba the act of 1871 established separate schools. In 1890 the provincial legis- 
lature of Manitoba abolished separate schools, and there has heen an active contest 
between the provincial and the Dominion authorities regarding their restoration. 
The C.inadians expect religions exercise in school, and ^Mn part of Canada 

there is a State concession that any person liable to he taxed may, if he please, have 
the right to elect to support a denominational school, and be thereupon to a certain 
extent exempt from public rates.'’ ^ 

The details of administration dificr greatly in Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States, hut there is a coincidence of present agitation in all upon the rela- 
tion of the state to religious iustruction iii general education. 

CUIIIIENT CONDITIONS IN THE I’NITED STATES. 

Matthew Arnold suggests an explanation 'why popular education in England was 
not equal to that of Germany and Holland : 

Perhaiis one reason why in England our schools have not had the life and 
growth of the schools of Germany and Holland is to ho found in the separation with 
us of the power of the Reformation and the power of the Renaissance. With us, too, 
the. Reformation triumi)hed and got i)os8ossion of our schools, hut our leading 
reformers were not at the same tijue like those of Germany; the nation’s loading 
si>irits were there— the reformers; in England our best spirits — Shakesi)eare, Bacon, 
Simnser — were men of tbe Renaissance, not men of the Reformation, and our reformers 
were men of the second order. The reformation, therefore, getting hold of the schools 
ill England was a very ditrereut force, a force far inferior in light, resources, and 
prospects to the reformation getting hold of the schools in Germany.”"’ 

Would Matthew Arnold look upon the conditions in the United States as a natural 
perpetuation of English conditions? Hora <'0 Mann’s coinmoiit on teachers in Eng- 
lish schools of 1813, as to each following his own course, applies, more than most per- 
sons are aware, to our States and communities. 

It must he observed that the United States as such has no general school system. 
There are certain features of public-school admini.stration in which different States 
or different cities resenihlo one another, but one can not be too careful in stating 
the geographical limitations of his facts. Foreign and native educators have fallen 
into tbe way of taking the schools of Massachusetts as the typo of schools in the 
United States without recognizing the differences that begin as soon as one crosses 
the State line. 

The Government of the United States maintains special isolated schools, as the 
Military Academy, the Naval Academy, and the schools on Indian reservations, but 
the only geographical areas on which the nation takes charge of education are, 
directly, Alaska, where some 2,000 pupils are in schools administered, according to 
their varying conditions, by the Bureau of Education, and, indirectly, the District of 
Columbia, whose municipal laws are made by Congress. It is noteworthy that 
while many are denouncing as impracticable any plan for public schools of different 
sects or classes the District of Columbia, in common with all the States where the 
African race is prominent, has separate schools for whites and blacks, and even has 
a separate superintendent for the schools of each race, although all the schools are 
under the charge of one hoard and are supported without discrimination of funds. 


* Laislilfiy, note. 

^Schools and XJnivorsities on the Continent, p. 353. 
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This, therefore, in a peculiar though limited sense, is the national system of educa- 
tion in the United States. 

MaseachueeUs , — Horace Mann Avas in a sense the apostle of the enlarged public 
school systems of the day, and the historian of the schools of Massachusetts as they 
were when he was connected with them. In his lecture 5, Historical View of Edu- 
cation, 1840, lie says: '‘As educators, as frmnds and sustainers of the common school 
By8tt3m, our great duty is to prepare these living and intelligent souls ; to awaken the 
faculty of thought in all the children of the Commonwealth ; to give them an inquir- 
ing, outlooking, forthgoing mind ; to impart to them the greatest practicable amount 
of useful knowledge; to cultivate in them a sacred regard to truth; to keej) them 
unspotted from the world — that is, nncontaminated by its vices; to train them ux> to 
the love of God and the love of man; to make the perfect example of Jesus Christ 
loveJy ill thi'ir eyes, and to give to all so much religious instruction as is compatible 
with the rights of others and with the genius of our Government, leaving to iiarcnts 
and guardians the direction, during their school-going days, of all siiecial and i)ecul- 
iar instruction respecting politics and theology ; and at last, when the children arrive 
at years of maturity, to commend tluun to that inviolable prerogative of private judg- 
ment and of self-direction, which in a Protestant and a republican country is the 
acknowledged birthright of every human being.^^ 

In his first annual report, dated January 1, 1838, Mr. Mann says: 

"In regard to moral instruction, the condition of our public schools presents a 
singular and, to souio extent at least, an alarming phenomenon. To prevent the 
school from being converted into an engine of religions proselytism, to debar succes- 
sive teachers in the same school from successively inculcating hostile religious creeds, 
until the children should ho alicnatoil, not only from creeds hut from religion itself, 
the statute of 1826 specially provided l^hat no schoolbooks should ho used in any of 
the iiiihlic schools ‘calculated to favor any 2 >articular religious sect or tenet.' The 
language of the Kevised Statutes is slightly altt'rod, but the sense remains the same. 
Prohahlj’' no one would desire a rexieal of this law while the danger imiiends which 
it was designed to repel.” 

He regrets that in all the libraries of books none have been found without a sec- 
tarian bias in favor of tenets or sects that puts them under the iirohibition, so that 
then* is an entire exclusion of religious teaching. 

In his second annual report, dated Pecembor 20, 1838, Mr. Mann says : 

"In my report of last year I cxi)osed the alarming deficiency of moral and reli- 
gious instruction then found to exist in onr schools. That deficiency, in regard to 
religious instruction, could only be explained by supposing that school committees, 
whoso duty it is to jirescribe schoolbooks, had not found any books at once expos- 
itory of the doctrines of revealed religion and also free from such advocacy of tho 
'tenets' of particular sects of Christians as brought them, in their opinion, within 
the scope of the legal prohibition. ^ » Of course, I shall not be here under- 

stood as referring to the Scriptures, as it is well known that they are used in almost 
all tho schools, either as a devotional or as a reading hook.” 

In his rei^ort for 1848 (twelfth annual) he uses 49 pages in the defense of unsec- 
tariaii religious teaching in tho schools and cities. lie cites tho eighth report (1844) 
of the State board of education as "a document said to bo the ablest argument in 
favor of the use of the Bible in schools anywhere to be found.” That document 
(p. 16) save: "The Bible has nothing in it of a sectarian character. All Christian 
sects regard it as the text-book of their faith.” 

In tho roi)ort for 1848 ho repels earnestly all representations that he has ever 
opposed its use. He points out how recent is the unsectarian freedom which he 
claims is represented by the use of tho Bible without note or comment. 

"It was not, indeed, until a very recent period that all vestige of legal penalty or 
coercion was obliterated from our statute book, and all sects and denominations were 
placed upon a footing of absolute equality in the eye of the law. Until the 9th day 
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of April, 1821, no person in Massachusetts was eligible to the office of governor, 
lieutenant-governor, or councilor, or to that of senator or representative in the 
general court, unless he would make oath to a belief in the particular form of religion 
adopted and sanctioned by the State. And until the 11th day of November, 1833, 
every citizen was taxable by the constitution and laws of the State for the support 
of tlio Protestant religion, whether he were a Protestant, a Catholic, or a believer 
in any other faith. Nor was it till the 10th day of March, 1827, that it was made 
unlawful to use the common schools of the State as the means of proselyting chil- 
dren to a belief in the doctrines of particular sects, whether their parents believed 
in those doctrines or not. * * * 

“The Bible is the acknowledged expositor of Christianity. In strictness, Christian- 
ity has no other authoritative expounder. This Bible is in our schools by common 
consent. Twelve years ago it was not in all the schools. Contrary to the genius of 
our Government, if not contrary to the express letter of the law, it had been used 
for sectarian purposes, to prove one sect to he right and others to be wrong. Hence 
it had been excluded from the schools of some towns by an express vote. But since 
the law and the reasons on which it is founded have been more fully explained and 
better understood, and since sectarian instruction has, to a great extent, ceased to 
he given, the Bible has been restored. I am not aware of the existence of a single 
town in the State in whose schools it is not now introduced, either by a direct vote of 
the school committee or by such general desire and acquiescence as supersede the 
necessity of a vote.’’ 

After saying that the State of Massachusetts as an alternative for the course t)ur- 
suod “might establish schools, hut expressly exclude all religious instruction from 
them, making them merely schools for secular instruction,” he says : “ I do not sup- 
l>ose a mail can be found in Massachusetts who would declare such a system to he 
Ids first choice.” 

Conditions in Massachusetts have changed but gradually in the last sixty years, 
though even there the views whicli Horace Mann held as the broadest, unsectarian 
liberality are not uniformly accepted as liberal enough for present conditions. 

American Association for the Advancement of Education . — At the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Education in 1855 the retiring presi- 
dent, Prof. A. D. Bache, made some remarks upon a national university in which he 
referred to moral and religious education .as the better jiart of the work. Thereupon 
the following resolution was offered : 

liesolvedj That the sentiments expressed by our late jiresident, Professor Bache, 
in his recent address, that moral and religious instruction should form a prominent 
jiart in all our systems of education, is in accordance with the firm belief and earnest 
convictions of this association.” 

This gave rise to a discussion as to the Bible and religion in public schools which 
occupied jiarts of three sessions and in which substitutes of similar purport were 
offered in the effort for a li.armonious exxiression of opinion, .all ended by laying the 
subject on the table. Prof. Charles Daviess, S. 8. Randall, superintendent of public 
schools in the city of New York, Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, Prof. Alfred Greenleaf, 
Amos Perry, Caleb Mills, superintendent of public schools of Indiana, Gideon F. 
Thayer, Prof, E. A. Andrews, President Henry P. Tappan, of Michigan University, 
Prof. James N, McElligott, and others spoke with earnestness favoring such a resolu- 
tion, Bishop Alonzo Potter, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, stood nearly alone 
in opposing it, Erastns C. Benedict supporting him in a degree. The Bishop spoke 
at great length, including the following sentences: 

“The fact is that in this country the subject is surrounded by the greatest prac- 
tical difficulties. Yet I think these difficulties are destined to he overcome, and we 
are in the way of overcoming them. * * * If the question was distinctly at issue 
whether we should have schools with no Bible, no religious instruction in them, 
or no public schools at all, I would say that I would surrender the Bible, There are 
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other places where the Bible can be taught. Give me a place where the children 
shall be taught to be able to read the Bible, and I will take care that they shall read 
the Bible out of school, if they do not in school. ^ ^ 

* ^‘It is the proposition that in all schools the Bible should bo daily read. I have 
no doubt that it ought to be read in all schools where it can be read without the 
sacrifice of an interest greater than that which you can gain from it. Suppose that 
the only teacher you have to fill the place is one who demonstrates by his daily life 
that he is godless, without the fear of God before his eyes, who can not help, by the 
process of unconscious tuition, proclaiming the fact in his school that he does not 
fear God, that he does not in his heart regard the Bible. Noav, will that man per- 
form the duty you would impose upon him by law in such a way as to promote rev- 
erence for the Scriptures, in such a way as to deepen in the hearts of those little 
ones the fear of God and the love of Christ? I say no. The whole process will he 
regarded by them not as a solemn mockery but as a farce. A worse impression 
upon the religious character and associations could not well be produced.^’ 

The incident is noteworthy for the date, 1855, over forty years ago; for the educa- 
tional position of the speakers; for their rei)resentative position as Protestant citi- 
zens, and for accepting by the leading speaker one as a teacher who does not fear 
God or in his heart regard the Bible. 

Xew York . — The first general act for the establishment of common schools in the 
State of New York was passed in the year 1812. In 1813 a 8ni>plementary act relat- 
ing to the schools of the city of New York directed the payment of school moneys 
to such incorporated religious societies in said city as maintain charity schools. An 
act of 1822 gave funds for building schoolhouses to the Bethel Baptist Church, under 
which act gross abuses occurred, so that in 1824 an act was passed placing the selec- 
tion of schools and institutions to r ^ceive public money in the common council of 
the city. This was held to exclude churches as such. In 1840, eight Catholic 
churches, a Jewish congregation, and a Scotch Presbyterian church petitioned the 
counril for a share of the public money for schools under their care — the latter two 
basing their action on the report that a Catholic petition was to he presented. 
Remonstrances came in from the Public School Society, one from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with a contingent request that, if the moneys asked for were 
granted, a grant should also be made to restore a school formerly maintained by the 
Methodists. 

In the remonstrances of the trustees of the Public School Society the distribution 
to churches for their schools is called : 

‘ninconstitiitional ^ * that the commnuity should be taxed to support an 

establishment in which sectarian dogmas are inculcated. * * * 

^^Inexpedient, because the question was fully examined by the common council 
in 1822, and all the church schools, including the Catholics, which had previously 
drawn from the school fund were cut olf, and the great principle of nonsectariauism 
adoi)ted as the basis for subsequent appropriations from this fund.’’ 

Ihmionstrances from Reformed and Baptist churches and from citizens discussed 
various phases of the question. The petition for division was not granted. 

The University of the State of Now York has granted allowances from public 
funds to academies attaining its standards. In 1893 there were 69 undenominational, 
22 Protestant, and 35 Catholic academies and academic departments that received 
such allowance. The constitution of 1894 prohibits the appropriation of public 
money to any institution under sectarian control. The regents of the university,' 
citing the Wisconsin decision that King James’s version of the Bible is a sectarian 
book, state that they do not so consider it under conditions in New York. The paral- 
lels between practice in New York and English practice are evident, as well as the 
recent departure from English practice by cutting off from Grnnts-in-aid ” all 
schools that have a denominational character. A peculiar discrimination is likely 


Report for 1893. 
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to dovelop in present conditions in New York. A devout Cbristian teacher may con- 
coct his school to all outward appearance just like that of his fellow-churchman 
across the waj-, but if one is formally indorsed by his denomination he can not 
receive the allotments of puMic fiinds still available for one not so indorsed. 

CiiieB . — Not to follow the question of custom in the use of the Bible in the common 
schools State by State, it will be suflScient to cite conditions in some of the great 
cities nf 4.856 — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New 
Orleans. In the schools of Boston the Bible was in use. In some schools of New 
York and Philadelphia it would have been found, but not uriifornily. In Cincinnati 
it was in use, though one might have detected the indications of the contest in which 
its use was discontinued a few years later (1869). In the public schools of St. Louis 
the Bible was not used, notwithstanding something like a wholesale importation of 
New England teachers in 1853, notably from the Bridgewater Normal School, for 
superintendent, principals, and high-school teachers, to give character to the city 
system. The Bible had been in use in the schools of New Orleans, bnt was not in use 
there in 1856. 

WANT OF I^NIFOUMITY IN I’SE OF TEIiMS. 

Persons who have carried in their impressions the ideal of the Massachusetts com- 
mon school have very generally regarded the question of the Bible in the schools as 
a question of defense, as though it wore in general use, and not as an aggressive 
question that it might bo adopted. In point of fact, it has not been in any such 
geu(^ral use as assumed by a multitude of writers and speakers. When Calvin E. 
Stowe addressed an Indiana audience in 1840 it was clearly the New England custom 
of using the Bible that he was defending. The common schools of Indiana at that 
date were very primitive, and could hardly he said to have a x^revailing custom in 
any detail. Professor Stowe uttered similar views before the American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me., 1844, in a region where his statements fitted the condi- 
tions. He was willing to have Protestants and Catholics each use their own Bible, 
In the Indiana address he said : Every attempt to pervoi t the common-school funds 
so as to accommodate children of different languages or different religions with a 
separate education should bo steadily resisted by every true friend of his country. 

The lack of definition of terms, or of the sense in which they are used, has led to 
much confusion in the discussion of the ]>ropcr functions of the public school, and 
the variable meanings authors attach to sectarian, ^‘])iiblic school system,^’ and 
other exi)res8ion8 give a character of unstable equilibrium, as it might be called, to 
many of the arguments regarding the functions of the scliools. As an example, the 
royal commission of 1888 to examine the condition oi* elementary schools in England 
and Wales sent circulars to various foreign countries, and to each of the states and 
Territories of this country. The replies were condensed into tabular form in the 
report of the commission. In the column for religious instruction the word ‘^Noue^^ 
appears against every State reporting except Florida, ‘^Devotional exercises, non- 
sectarian;” Maine, “ General, not sectarian, optional;” Michigan, “Non sectarian;” 
New Jersey, “ Bible read without note or comment, not obligatory ; ” Oregon, “ Given 
by te-acher, not compulsory, no special provision;” Vermont, “Bible read in most 
schools, not compulsory;” Virginia, “Not required by State, teachers usually give 
nnsectarian religions instruct ion.'’ The facts are not clearly shown, by reason of the 
varying significance attached to the term “religions instruction” by the officials 
who filled out replies. Massachusetts has a formal requirement that the Bible shall 
be read daily in all public schools, yet in the table cited eight States less stringent 
on the point have some entry indicating attention to religious instruction, while 
against Massachusetts is entered “None,” as well as against other States in which 
the use of the Bible is favored. 

iWisdotiii and. Knowledge tibe Nation’s Stability. An addrcMM before the Eiiphonian Society, 
Wabash College, July 7, 1840. 
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Some allowance is to be made for the changes in the use of terras as the years go 
When all aecej^t a dogma it is hardly sectarian^ but when a community is divided in 
the acceptance of the same article of belief those who accept it or its opposite form 
a sect as related to their neighbors. 

The Douay (Catholic) version of the Bible was judicially called sectarian in Nevada 
some years ago (State of Nevada v. Hallock, 16 Nevada, 373) and more recently came 
the Wisconsin decision that the King James version of the Bible was sectariap. 

The discussions cited convey widely different impressions of the wad tors’ views 
according to the sense in which they appear to have used terms that have come into 
the variable use indicated. 

In the New Englander (Congregationalist), Aprils 1848, was an article contending 
for the common schools as against parochial schools advocated by Old-School Presby- 
terians. The author assumes that the common school is in accordance ^^wa'th the 
comprehensive character of Christianity,” hut after a number of pages he says: 

The preceding course of argument fully evinces the duty of good citizens to 
sustain the common schools rather than introduce the church schools, provided the 
varieties of religious belief in our communities do not rcaider any safe and valuable 
system of instructiou in tho former impracticable. 

^^This brings ns to tho great, and, so far as appears, the only objection to tho com- 
mon-school system — tho religious objoctioii. * » ^ 

^‘If the several religious denominations will act with an enlightened public spirit, 
^ * the practical difficulties will he found very few and small. * In 

common schools, schools under State and civil patronage, all religions denominations 
should stand on the same footing. ^ Xlu^ opposite i.)rinciple which has been 

so extensively adopted in the discussion of this subject, that in this country the 
State or civil power is Christian and ih’otestaut, and therefore that schools sustained 
and directed in part thereby are Christian and Protestant, and that whoever attends 
them has no right to object to a rule re<iuiriug all to study Christian and Protestant 
hooks and doctrines, we w holly dishcliove and deny. Tlie State, tho civil power in 
whatever form in this country, is no more Protestant, or Christian, than it is Jewish 
or Mohammedan. It is of no religion whatever. * " 

^^Wo fully admit, and, if necessary, would strenuously contend, that of a complete 
education tho religious instruction and influence is an essential part, and fur the 
most important part, and that it should he given in all tho periods of a child's life. 
Any educational iu8''tutiou, therefore, which assumes for any considerable period 
the whole education and training of a child or youth * * * and yet gives no 

religious instruction and training, is justly said to give an irreligious and godless 
education. But to say the same of a day school w'hich gives only secular instruc- 
tion— instruction that does not discredit or interfere with, but prepares the way for, 
and indirectly aids, religion — during only four or six hours in the day, avoAvedly 
leaving religious instruction to other and hotter teachers, is palpably illogical and 
unfair. 

Of # There may be a division of labor, and secular teaching may he the 
exclusive department of the day school, while religious teaching is provided in 
other and better Avays. ^ ^ * 

*‘Very little jealousy has been encountered with regard to religions influence in 
the common schools of New England.” 

After stating that ministers are often on school boards, and usually find no diffi- 
culty on their visits to the schools in giving religious instruction approved by their 
judgment, the writer goes on to say: '^If there should be districts, as probably 
there would be a few, in which the members of different religious denominations, 
not satisfled with the teaching of the common Christianity, should insist on the 
teaching of their distinctive doctrines, eA’^en so let it be. Let each scholar read or 
study his own Bible and his own catechism. The pupils might, if it should be 
thought most convenient and wise, when the time for religious instruction arrived, 
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!>« classified for this purpose/’ And, naming six denominations for possible separate 
classes, he adds: '^And if there should be other varieties let them be classed 
accordingly.^^ 

This article was reprinted in the Common School Journal of Massachusetts and 
issued in pamphlet form for gratuitous distribution at the expense of a friend of 
New England common free schools. 

NOTED PEKIODS OF DISCUSSION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

In 1840 the effort of the Catholics to secure appropriations of public school 
money in the city of New York attracted some attention elsewhere, and there has 
been some continuous interest on the subjects of parochial schools and appropria- 
tions of public money for denominational schools. Two periods, however, are esjie- 
cially noticeable for general attention to these subjects. The first was that known 
for the so-called Know-Nothing^’ movement, which had a distinctive existence long 
enough to elect some mayors of cities and some governors of States in the early 
fifties. The second period may be said to have begun about 1889, and it has not yet 
ended. 

In 1854, M. J. Spalding, D. D. (Catholic), bishop of Louisville, discussing the sub- 
ject of education, directed attention to the arrangement for separate schools existing 
in other countries : * 

‘Hu countries much less free than ours the common school system is so organized 
that Catholics and Protestants have separate schools. Austria, with all her alleged 
tyranny and with her triumphant Catholic majority of population, freely grants 
separate schools, supported out of the couimou fund, to the Protestant minority. 
England, with all her hereditary hatred of Catholicity, permits the Catholics to have 
their own separate schools; and this is not found to conflict in practice with her 
common-school system. Lower Canada, with its immense Catholic majority, freely 
concedes the privilege of separate schools to the small Protestant minority; and 
everyone who reads the public prints must be familiar with the controversy which 
is now carried on in Canada, and even in the Canadian Parliament, on the same 
equitable provision, extended, in all its privileges, to the C’atholic minority of Upper 
Canada.® Strange that Catholics, when in power, should be so liberal in granting a 
privilege which a Protestant majority is so slow to concede!” 

Under the title, ^SShall our common schools ]»e destroyed,” Joseph 1’. Thompson, 
J). U., pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, delivered an argument against 
perverting the school fund to sectarian uses (1870). Dr. Thompson was one of the 
original editors of the (New York) Independent, established as an organ of Congre- 
gational polity. He cites Judge Cooley; 

'^Mr. Cooley (Constitutional Limitations, p, 469) enumerates the following things 
concerning religion as not lawful under any of our State constitutions; 

“1. Any law respecting an establishment of religion. ^ ^ ^ 

“2. Compulsory support by taxation, or otherwise, of religious instruction. 

“3. Compulsory attendance upon religious worship. 

“4. Restraints upon the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of 
conscience. 

^‘5. Restraints upon the expression of religious belief.” 

He embodies in his address a letter which he had written at the request of Richard 
Cobden in 1853, and which had been published by order of the British House of 
Commons. It is a token of the reciprocal action of English thought, as represented 
iu the home country and in other English-speaking nations. 

Dr. Thompson severely condemned the attempt ‘Ho secure the aid of the State 
directly to the support of a particular sect,” and to divide the school fjmd among 
sects. 


* An address to tho impartial public- on the intolerant spirit of the times, p. 34. 

* A law allowing separate schools was passed in 1863 H. B. 
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** We Lave no right to force any to receive their religions teaching from the State, 
nor does the State become atheistic by refusing to teach religion. Religion must be 
taught in the family. It will be taught in the Church, It will he taught in the 
Sunday school. Christians for whom I speak are content with these modes of teach- 
ing religion. Shall they who are not content with such modes, or do not feel that 
these will satisfy them, compel us to pay for teaching their religion in some other 
way? That is the question! Let the Roman Catholic Church teach her tenets in 
these aucl other lawful ways, but not tax you to pay for it.’’ 

In January, 1887, an article in the New Princeton Review, Religion in the public 
schools,” by A. A. Hodge, D. D., insisted on religions instruction, advocating an agree- 
ment between Catholics and Protestants with respect to a common basis of what 
is received as general Christianity * * ^ e8i)ecialJy in the literature and teach- 

ing of our public schools. The difficulties lie in theiniitiial ignorance and prejudice 
of both parties, and fully as much on the side of Protestants as of the Catholics. 
Then let the system of public schools he confined to the branches of simply common- 
school education. * Let these common st^hools he kept under the local control of the 
inhabitants of each district, so that the religious character of each school may con- 
form ill all variable accidents to the character of the uiajorit}^ of the inhabitants of 
each district. Let all centralizing tendencies he watchfully guarded against.” 

KKCKNT DISCUSSIONS. 

National Educational Association . — There have been recent notable debates upon the 
subject of moral and religions teaching in the public schools. At the meeting of 
the National Educational Association, July, 1889, Cardinal Gibbon^ and Bishop 
Koanc iiresentcd the Catholic view, JCdwin J >. Mead and John Jay, other views. 

Cardinal Gibbons said: ‘^It is not sufficient, therefore, to know how to read and 
write, to understand the rudiments of grammar and arithmetic. ^ * We want 

our children to receive an education that will make thorn not only learned, but 
pious men. * * * Wo wish them to he not only men of the world, but, above all, 

men of God, » * * qq^o religious and secular education of our children can not 

ho divorced from each other without Inflicting a fatal wound upon the soul. * * » 

The only eflicient way to preserve the blessings of civil freiulom within legitimate 
bounds is to inculcate on the mind of youth whilst at school the virtues of truth, 
justice, honesty, temperance, self-denial, and those other fundamental duties com- 
prised in the Christian code of morals. 

“The catechetical instructions given once a week in our Suuday schools, though 
productive of very henefuual results, are insufficient to supply the religious wants 
of our children. They should as far as possible breathe every day a healthy reli- 
gious atmosphere in those schools in which not only is their mind enlightened, but 
the seeds of faith, piety, and sound morality are nourished and invigorated. This 
would bo eflected if the denominational system, such as obtains in Canada, were 
applied in our public schools. 

“The combiuatiou of religious anti secular education is easily accomplished in 
denominatioual schools. To what extent religion may be taught in the public 
schools without infringing the rights and wounding the conscience of some of the 
pupils is a grave problem, beset with difficulties and very hard to he solved, inas- 
much as those schools are usually attended by children belonging to the various 
Cliristiau denominations, by Jews also, and even by those who profess no religion 
whatever.” 

Bishop Keane said: ^*A distinguished orator of our day has truly declared that 
the civilization and prosperity of our country depend on its Christianity, and that its 
C|i^stianity depends on education. But, alas, how illogically he concluded from 
tJiese premises that therefore the welfare of our country w^s to he safeguarded by a 
syst^TSa of education in which it is not permissible to teach Christianity. ^ * 

Look now at the people of our country and we see them divided into two classoft. 

ED 95 52* 
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On. tlio on© eido tho Cntliolic cliiirclk etnj>liatieally doclarea for Oliristian education, 
tmA witli lis aide all tlios© non-Cailiolics, whatever may bo their clenomi nation, who 
heliove in Chrietian stjhoals^ and in them are giving their children an oducation, 
leavened and animated by Clwistianity as they nnderataud it. Can anyone in his 
senses hesitate which of these two sides is for the real welfare of our country 

Mr. Edwin 1). Mead said : “ Wbeniever, therefore, tho parochial school or aiiy school 
accompanies its demand for place in America by a petition for public money or 
rernisidon of taxes, by any claim that is opposed to the integrity of the public school 
system, w© may say very plainly that it has not propcir place in America. * « ^ 

‘♦The Roman Catholic school, parochial or other, does jwoperly have the same 
place in America (and this ilgiit must be firmly sec iirod it) which the Episcopal 
school has, the Unitarian school, the Lutheran school, or any private school what- 
ever — the right to open its doors, to make itself as attractive as it can, and to invite 
anybody it will. Like every other private school it must satisfy the standards of tho 
State, but it has tho same right as every other to resent all ofifieious meddling. * ^ 

1 have confined myself to the Catholic parochial school because no other raises 
any serious problem in our society. ^ 

'^Th© public schools are the great inorali/ing institution in Anu rica to-day. This 
is shown by tho simplest analysis of the discipline and eswntial methods of tbo 
schools — tho training wlii<‘h they give in habits of punctuality, ordt'r, obecTicncc, 
industry, courtesy, and respect for sinipbi merit.’’ 

Mr. Jay deals with two points: (1) The exclusion of the Bil>lo from the imblic 
schools; (2) the claim for public money for denomiuatiouat schools. He speaks as if 
the Bible were generally used in tlie i>uhlic schools, and <j notes Jtidge liemiott, of 
Wisconsin, in tho case of Wtdss r. School Board of Edgerton, approvingly:' “Biit 
tho Bible remains, and it would seem like turning a good, true, and ever fiiitbful 
friend and coniisclor out of doors to exclude it from the public Ewhools of tho State. 
And I have been unable to find anj' authority in the decisions of the courts for so 
doing.” 

Mr. Jay sees the present public schools as Christian schools: 

‘^The rnritans of Now England appreciated the' necessity of public schools, and 
that feeling was shared by the Huguenots and the Hollanders, by the Wallooua from 
Flandei’s, the Vaudois and Waldenses from the Italian Aljvs, l^rotcetimts from Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, by the followers of Huss from Bohemia and Zwinglius from 
Switzerland, by the United Brethren, the Moravian Itrothcra, tU© Salzburg exiles, 
with Christian refoxanersof every race and tongue who had conteucled at home, even 
to tho death, for the open Bible as the true standard of Christianity, and the only 
euro foundation of civil and religious freedom. Touching the instruction given in 
our American scJiools during tho colonial period, the teaching of Christian ethics 
was from the first an essential feature, ^ * 

^‘Tho movement for religious liberty by septirating chureli and state began, nearly 
simultaneouly, in New York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania soon after tbo Declaration 
of Indoixendence; but in separating church and state they were careful not to sepa- 
rate Christianity from the common law. * * ^ 

^*The public school, if faithfully maintained, as established by our fathers, 
teaches not only the elements of education, hut teaches i)ersanal responsibility, 
freedom of conscience and of t^hought, loyalty to American principles and constitu- 
tions, love of country, and duty to our fellow-men. ^ * 

^'The aim of the parochial school is to forma subject of tho Poim and not an 
indoponclent citizen of the American Republic, and the character of the education 
is admirably fitted for this purpose. * ^ * 

'^As an American author who has studied the question ell remarks; ^ Roman 

>T1i 6 Stiprem® Court of tViBconsin in the appeal from the circuit court, where Judge Ik»nnett pre- 
sided, reversed Ii#» dkjelsion mtd granted a mandamus to exclude the Bible. This is more fully noticod 
els«wUdre,p4 iddl. 
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Catbolicism and modern civnization stand apart as tho representatives of two dis- 
tinct opoeba in tb© world’s bistory; not only aro they unlike, they are absolutely 
antagonistic and irreconcilable; * what is life to one is death to the 

other/ ^ ^ 

To allow each denomination to teach its own peculiar doctrines, and to reccivfi 
its share of the public money * * ** is converted into an act of inequality and 

unfairness to all other Christian denominations ^ l>y tke fact that the Eoman 

Pontiff claims as belonging to the Church of Rome, and subject to its teaching and 
di8ci])lin©, all persons whomsoever who have been baptized no matter by whom the 
ceremony was performed. ^ * 

^^Then comes the serious objection that the eminent cardinals and prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who make this proposition to tax tho people for the support 
of the parochial schools, do not represent the great body of Roman Cath- 

olic laymen in this country.” 

Symposium in Public Opinion . — In a symposium, Public Opinion, July 13, 1889, 
Cardinal Gibbons furnisbes hia address delivered before the National Educational 
Association, already cited. Thomas Hill, D.D., JX. H., ex-president of Harvard 
University, insists that ^"religious instruction is, as the State of Massachusetts 
declares it to Iwq the first and most important end to be aimed at by all teachers of 
youth, whether in public or private schools. Borne men seem to liave been 

dazed by claims of tho Catholic Churcli upon the one side and of agnosticism on tho 
other. * * * It is not required by justice to yield to these claims.” 

Minot J. Bavage, 1 ). 1 )., says : The ])uhlic may bo divided into two classes. First, 
tlioro are those who sijiceroly believe that the eternal welfare of their children’s 
souls depends on the teaching and arccptanco of their particular kind of religion. 
Becondly, there are those wlio do not indieve this. Now, in tho case of those wJio 
do believe that the salvation of their children is at stake, there can not possibly bo 
a more odious tyranny than that of compelling them to submit to a teaching that to 
their minds entails such unspeakably horrible consequences. ^Taxation without 
representation ’ is a trivial grievance ( ompared W'itli it. So far as this goes, therefore 
my sympathies are entirely with the Romanist ns against the teaching of any 
form of Protestantiani in the schools. * * * If a Oalvinistic father wants to teach 

his boy Calvinism, nobmly questions bis right to do it. But most certainly he has 
no right to take money out of luy pocket (by a tax or in any other way) to do it with. 
And the same holds true of the Romanist, or the Jew, or the agnostic.” 

William T. Harris, LL. 1)., says: ^*It seems to me that religions instruction in the 
public schools is inexpedient on the ground tliatthese schools are for all citizens, what- 
ever their religions belief, or no belief, just as the public market, the public library, 
the municipal government, and the States are for all alike, whatever their creeds. 
Tho (inestion is not in regard to boarding schools or asylums or reformatories. In 
tln)So institutions the school takes up tlio functions of the family and should provide 
religious instruction, in my opinion. But in the case of the public school, which 
receives a child for only a few hours dally, the family and the church arc left suffi- 
cient time for religion.” 

IlUnois State Tmeheve^ Assoeiatim. — In December, 1890, a joint discussion occurred 
between Right Rev. J. L. Spalding (Catholic), bishop of Peoria, and George P. 
Brown, editor of the Public School Jounial, before the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. Bishop Spalding’s address is not at hand, but his views can he seen in 
his hooks, especially in Means and Ends of Education, containing a chajiter on the 
Scope of Puhlic School Education, where he says; 

*‘A11 true belief, when we come to the last analysis, is holief in God, and the 
teacher of religion must keep this fact always in view. * Public soliool 

education, to he education at all in any true sense, must ho a training, discipline, 
development, and instruction of man's whole being, physical, intellectual, and 
moraL 
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“All these thinkers [Herbert Bpencer, Montayne, Conienius, Milton, Locke, Her- 
hart, Kant, Fichte] agree that the supreme end of education is spiritual or -eth- 
ical. ^ ^ * 

*^The scope of public school education is to cooperate with the physical, social, 
asid religious environment to form good and wise men and women. Unless we bear 
in mind that the school is but one of several educational agencies, we shall not form 
a right estimate of its office. It depends almost wholly for its success upon the kind 
of material furnished it by the home, the state, and the church •** * * hence the 
teacher’s attitude toward the child should he that of sympathy with him in his love 
for his parents, his country, and his religion. * ^ * The fountain heads of his 

purest and noblest feelings are precisely his parents, his country, and his religion, 
aud to tamper .with them is to poison the wells whence he draws the water of 
life. * ^ ^ 

“What the teacher is, not what ho utters and inculcates, is the important thing. 
The life ho lives, and w'hatovcr reveals that life to his pujiils, his unconscious be- 
havior, even, above all what in his inmost soul he hopes, believes, and loves, have 
far deeper and more potent influence than more lessons can over have. ^ ^ * 

“The purpose of the public school is, or should bo, not to form a mechanic or a 
specialist of any kind, but to form a true man or woman. Hence the number of 
things we teach the child is of small moment. Those schools, in fact, in which the 
greatest number of things are taught give, as a rule, the least education. * * * 

“I am willing to assume and accei>t as a fact that our theological diiferences make 
it impossible to introduce the teaching of any religious creed into the public 
school. * * * 

“The fact that religious instruction is excluded makes it all the more necessary 
that harmonizing and ethical aims should be kept constantly in view. 

“ The Catholic view of the school question is as clearly defined as it is well known. 
It rests upon the general ground that man is created for a supernatural end and that 
the church is the divinely-appointed agency to help him attain his supreme des- 
tiny. If education is a training for completeness of life, its primary element is the 
religious, for complete life is life in God. 

“The atmosphere of religion is the natural medium for the development of char- 
acter. * ^ * If the thinkers, from Plato and Aristotle to Kant and Pestalozzi, 

who have dealt with the problems of education, have held that virtue is its chief 
aim and end, shall we tlirust from the school the one ideal character who, for nearly 
nineteen hundred years, has been the chief inspiration to righteousness and hero- 
ism? * * * Current American opinion assigns to them [the family and the 

church] the business of moral and religious education. But this Implies that con- 
duct and character are of secondary importance; it supposes that the child may he 
subject to opposite influences at home and in the school, and not thereby have his 
finer sense of truth and goodness deadened. ** * 

“If the chief end of education is virtue; if conduct is three-fourths of life; if 
character is indispensable, while knowledge is only useful, then it follows that 
religion, which more than any other vital influence has power to create virtue, to 
inspire conduct, audio mold character, should enter into all the processes of educa- 
tion. We have done what it was easiest to do, not what it was best to do; and in 
this, as in other instances, churchmen have been willing to sacrifice the interest of 
the nation to the whims of a narrow and jealous temper. The denominational sys- 
tem of popular education is the right system. The secular system is a wrong system. 
The practical difficulties to bo overcome that religious instruction may he given in 
the schools are relatively unimportant, and would be set aside if the people were 
thoroughly persuaded of its necessity." 

The following is Mr. Brown’s summary of his position ; 

“The doctrine of this paper is: 

“ (1) That the separation of the church from the state in the fundamental law of 
the land forbids the teaching of any theory and practice of religion in the State 
schools by order of the^ State. 
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** ( 2 ) That the teaching of religion in State schools will tend to work an injustice 
to individuals, for tho reason that the church is divided into numerous churches 
because of differences among the people in respect to the theory of religion. 

(3) That it is better for both science and religion that they be taught by different 
teachers and in different places. The church furnishes the best environment for the 
teaching of religion. The theory of religion can not be understood by children, and 
the atmosphere of scientific teaching is unfavorable to the successful teaching of 
religious dogma. 

“ (4) The school is made no more godless by this exclusion of religious instruction 
than are natuio and the secular institutions of man. And these are held to be not 
godless but god-full by any rational interpretation of Christianity. 

(5) The ultimate solutiou of this and all other school problems will be found in 
a niore permanent, more devoted, more scholarly, and freer body of teachers, and in 
a more Catholic clergy, who shall join hands in working for both the temporal and 
the eternal welfare of the children, and shall see that nothing can be helpful to the 
on<^ that is harmful to the other. 

Minnesota . — In the closing months of 1889 a dispassionate correspondence occurred 
between Hon. D. L. Kielile, LL. It., then superintendent of public instruction for 
the iState of Minnesota, and Right Rev. James MoGolrick (Catholic), bishop of 
Duluth. There were two letters hy each, forming a pamphlet — The Public Schools 
and the Catholic Clergy. 

The essential points of tho corre8i)ondence were the following: 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle wrote November 27 : 

“My Dear Sir: I feel hound to avail mj-self of your late patriotic utterance and 
oxi)re8sion of good will toward tho public schools of IMiunesota, and to ask that you 
express yourself with deduitoness respecting the attitude of the priests of the 
Catholic Cliurcli toward the eomiuou 8(kools of the State. * * * In discharging 
the duties of my office, devising ways and means for the improvement of common 
school education among the people, I have mot obstacles of ignorance and prejudice 
ill extended neighborhoods of our foreign population, which to this time show few 
or no signs of yielding. In these neighborhoods prevails not only a foreign lan- 
guage, but often an illiteracy, habits of iutomperanco, and lack of culture that dis- 
grace our civilization. In our efforts to penetrate this obscurity, and to encourage 
good schools, wo have frequently been opposed by the authority of priests, who, by 
roasou of the circumstance that these people were in some cases Catholics, have 
seriously retarded their progress toward intelligence, and what else belongs to 
American citizenshii). It is, therefore, with a view to a better information, and to 
secure all reasonable cooperation from yourself and those over w’hom you have 
authority, that I respectfully Jiak the following: 

“First. Do you recognize it as the duty of American citizens of the Catholic faith 
to sujiport the public school system in that spirit of loyalty with which they sup- 
port other departmeuts and institutions of the Governracut? 

“Second. Have Americau citizens of tho Catholic faitli the right to exercise their 
independent judgment, and to send their children to the public school, when they 
are satisfied that it is in the best interest of their children? 

“Third. Is it the position of the priests of the Catholic Church that American 
citizens of the Catholic faith sending their children to the public school without 
X>ermi8sion of the priests commit sin and forfeit their right to the sacraments of tho 
church 

Bishop McGolrick wrote November 30: 

“My Dear Sir: * ^ * I am well aware that in dealing with our foreign-born 
population you have met with many disagreeable and foolish objections; but it is 
well to remember that they often come from countries where, both openly and under 
disguise, ednoation was made the means of proselytism and an engine for the 
destruction of the faith. A gi'eat and powerful state church built up an edifice into 
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wliicli they lioj^ed to drive an nnw'iliing people, and actually used the whole force of 
the state by fines, imprisonment, banishment, and even death, in the effort to turn 
poor, uneducated Catholics into enlightened Protestants. These faithful people were 
mode to support a religion in which they did not believe, and every power in schools 
and colleges was directed to the undermining of their faith. * ^ 

'^If you ask me, ^ Ought Catholics to support a systom of common free schools?^ I 
would say without hesitation they ought to support and should bo in favor of such 
free schools; but when you ask, ^ Ought they support the present public school sys- 
tem?' I answer that there are oertain obwtacles in the way of conscientious Catholics 
availing themselves of these schools as at present constituted, and I trust you will 
give them kindly consideration . 

is the duty of the state to foster and encourage education; but the parent is 
by divine right the natural educatoi'. To the family belongs this highest mission, and 
the parent must not he ousted from this right, but assisted in his efforts to educate, 
that Government being best which interferes least. * * ^ Of course, the state 
could take due action in case of the criminal neglect of i>arents jn the education of 
their children; it is the right and duty of the state to see that snch education 
is given, but to form the good citizen this is the work of parent, religion, and 
school. ^ * 

Then, the public school system under its present rules can not teach Christianity, 
for the Jewish children would he ofVended, and could justly protest. Neither can it 
tfeach morality, for morality must he founded on Tfdigion, and the state can not teach 
religion. There are those interested in the workings of the schools who propose a 
hybrid system of morals. ^ ^ ^ Such slipshod methods will not teach the child 

the controlling of strong passions. ^ ^ * 

^^To this [second] I answer, certainly; they can do so when they are satisfied it 
is for the best interest of ilieir children. But ^interest' is a doubtful term. There 
are worldly interests and * interests ' of an eternal impoTtance. With the explanation 
given above, as faithful children of the Catholic Church, they would not sacrifice 
the eternal interests of their children for any worldly interest, and so would not 
endanger willingly the faith of those so dear to them. * ^ * 

Answer [third]. ^Tho Ups of the priest shall keep knowledge and they shall 
seek the law at Lis mouth.’ The prie.st is the guardian of the sacraments, and if 
there be for his flock any proximate danger of sin tb('y arc bound to warn them and 
prevent, if possible, the danger. But it must be remembered that the prie.st is a 
member of a living church and that he can not, according to his whims and fancies, 
make laws; his business is to act according to the laws made by the church, and 
interpret and condemn as she interi)Tet8 and condemns. 

^‘From all this yon can readily understand that while w^e rejoice at the spread of 
education, Catholics maintain that an additional element is wanting to complete 
the great work of forming good and true citizens, and this must somehow bo sup- 
plied. In Canada, perhaps soon to be an integral i)ortion of our groat Kepublic, the 
difficulty is admirably solved. 

Notwithstanding the bitter opposition to the position of the Catholics, I have 
entire trust that this will pass away, and so fair-miiuled a x>eople as the Americans 
in our liberty-loving Republic will find some w^ay by which all can share in the 
common benefits of a thorough education under the fostering care of the state." 

The ©stablishment of parochial schools by Catholics engrossed attention so fully 
<4:hat it sometimes seemed as if they alone had aii interest in controlling the religious 
training of their children. The occasional expression of Presbyterian authorities 
of the desirability of eueh schools passed unheeded, the rare establishment of 
parochial schools by a Protestant Episcopal Church was hardly recognized, and the 
people of the eountry at large ecarcely knew that other bodies of Christian people 
not less in fsamest than the Catholics were maintaining schools for the especial pur- 
pose of impressing their religious faith u]iou their children. 
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TIJJB5 SO-€ALI.EP r.»NNl5TT LAW. 

The most striking incidents connected with recent poi>ular attention to parochial 
schools occurred in Wisconsin. They were closely parallel in Illinois, and there was 
an eagerly expectant attitude in adjacent States. 

The Catholics had strong parochial schools, and whatever the framers of new 
legislation might have intended, the popular support which their effort received was 
largely the continuation of the current feeling against a possible Catholic domina- 
tion. To many peoi^le it came in the nature of a surprise that the law which they 
had indorsed horo heavily upon large bodies of most earnest Protestants. 

It occurred in 1889 that a suit was instituted against a school hoard (City of Kdger- 
ton, No. 8) of Wisconsin to cause the discontinuance of Bible reading in its schools. 
The lower court refused the mandamus asked for, and the case at this stage was cited 
in national discussions ^ as establishing the use of the Bible in the public stfhools of 
the country. When the case reached the supreme court the decision of tho lower 
court was reversed, and the reading of the Bible Avas decided to bo unlawful on tho 
ground that it "was a Boctarian book. The Catholics, part of them using tho German 
language, and the Lutherans and Evangelicals, partly German in tongue, partly 
Norwegian and Swedish in speech, were busily teaching their religious convictions 
ill schools of their own. At the time of the decision that King James’s version of the 
Bibh^ was a sectarian book, a zealous campaign was in progress to bring all children 
under English instruetiou in tho common schools. A law was enacted known as the 
Bennett law, the essential provisions of which were as follows ; 

‘‘ The people of the Stuie of JVisconainy represented in senate and assembly, do enaet as 
fotlou's: 

^^Skction L Every parent or other person having under his control a child between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years shall aunually cause such child to attend some 
public or private day school in tho city, town, or district in which ho resides, for a 
period not less than twelve weeks in each year, 'which number of weeks shall be fixed 
prior to the first day of September in each year by tho board of education or board 
of directors of the city, town, or district, and for a jmrtion or portions thereof, to be 
so lixed by such boards, the attendance shall be consecutive, and such boards shall, 
at least ten days prior to the lieginning of such period, publish the time or times of 
attendance in such manner as such bo.ards shall direct; provided, that sucdi boards 
shall not fix sucli compulsory period at more than t-vN'euty-four weeks in each year. 

‘^Skc. 2. For every neglect of such duty tho person having such control and so 
offending shall forfeit to tho use of the public Bchoole of such city, town, or district 
a sum not less three dollars nor more than twenty doUixrs, aiul fiwlure for each Aveek 
or iiortion of a week on the part of any such person to comply with the provisions 
of this act shall constitute a distinct offense; provided, that any such child shall be 
excuHod from attendanro at school required by this act, by the hoaj d of education or 
school directors of the city, town, or district in which such child resides, upon its 
being shown to their satisfaction that the person so neglecting is nofc able to send 
sncli child to school, or that instruction has otherwise been given for a like period 
of time to such child iu the elementary btanclies commonly taught in the public 
schools, or that such child has already acquired such elementary bi^auehes of learn- 
ing, or that his physical or mental condition is such as to render attendauee inexpe- 
dient or impracticable, and in all cases Avhere such chikl shall bo so excused the 
penalty herein provided shall not he incurred. 

3* Any person having control of a child, who, with intent to evade the 
provisions of this act, shall make a wilful false statement eoiicerning the a^e of 
such child or the time such child has attended school, shall for such offense forfeit 
a sum of not less than three dollars nor more than twenty dollars for the use of the 
public schools of such city, town, or district.^' 


* Tor instance, John Jay before National Kdiicationai A.s8ociation, elsewhere herein cited. 
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Sec. 4 proTidjgs that five days prior to prosecution under the act the hoard shall 
cause v?^ritten notices to he served; and if on hearing of the prosecution the court is 
satisfied that the party has caused the child to attend as provided, in good faith and 
with intent to continue, the penalty shall not be incurred. 

^*Sec. 5. No school shall be regarded as a school under this act unless there shall 
he taught therein, as part of the elementary education of children, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and United States history in the English language.^^ 

Sec. 6. Prosecution by the authority of and in the name of the school board, and 
all lines and penalties for the benefit of school moneys. 

Sec. 7. Jurisdiction to enforce the penalties herein described in this act is hereby 
conferred on justices of the peace and police magistrates within their respective 
counties.” 

Sec. 8 pertains to truancy. 

Secs. 9-13 relate to employment of children under thirteen yeers of age, pro- 
hibiting it except under a permit from judge of county court. 

*^Skc. 14. This act shall take effect and he in force from and after its passage and 
imhlication. 

^^Approved April 18, 1889.^^ 

A law in Illinois of a similar character was nearly coincident with the above law. 
It will he convenient to tnsat the laws as essentially the same, without separate 
detail of minor circumstances, in the two States, hut it will be well to point out the 
differences that existed in the laws themselves. 

Section 1 of the Illinois law required attendance for at least sixteen weeks, eight 
of which were to he consecutive, at some ])ublic day school in the city, town, or 
districit where the child resides, the time to begin with the oi>eijing of the first term 
of the school year or as soon as notice is served. Fine $1 to $20 and stand committed 
till costs are paid. The words of section 5, Wisconsin, are included in section 1, 
Illinois. 

Sections 2, 3, Illinois, pertain to truancy. 

Section 4, Illinois, resembles section 6, Wisconsin, but requires prosecution to be 
in the name of the State. 

Section 5, Illinois, corresponds to section 7, Wisconsin, but adds ^^judges of the 
county court.” 

The Illinois law had no provisions regarding employment of young children; a 
subject treated in another law. It was approved May 24, 1889. . 

The opposition that at once made itself manifest was centered upon the Bennett 
law as it was called, of which the Illinois law was treated as a duplication. It was 
plain that there was an intention to secure similar legislation in adjacent States. 
The Lutherans were thoroughly roused. Various synods took action, and a mass of 
literature from a Protestant source was added to that which had been accumulating 
for over half a century almost wholly in discussion of the Roman Catholic view. 

In June, 1889, the Lutheran Synod of Wisconsin adopted this declaration: 

^‘We are not enemies of the public schools; we consider them and declare them to 
he a necessary institution. We are ever willing to pay our taxes for the support of 
the public schools. We are opposed to any and every grant of public school funds 
to private schools. But we insist upon enjoying the privilege of founding private 
schools with our own means, of regulating them and governing them, without exter- 
nal interference, according to our conviction and according to sound principles of 
pedagogy, for the sake of making onr children loyal and good citizens. We there- 
fore protest against the assertion which has been made by so many, and even by 
officers of the State, that our Lutheran Church is hostile to the public schools, and 
that onr parochial schools are a standing menace to the public schools. 

In a pamphlet entitled The Bennett LaV and the German Protestant Parochial 
Schools of Wisconsin, Christ. Koerner cites cases of arbitrary ruling in Illinois 
where the power of approving a school was abused. In one case directors of three 
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districts are said to have approved a German Lutheran school which the directors of 
a fourth district refused to approve, aud the father of a child attending from this 
last district was therefore hned. 

As the law has ceased to have any interest except as a matter of history, with its 
lessons for the future, some of the objections that died with it may be passed over. 
There are some points that will have value till some kind of settlement is reached 
and accepted as to religious instruction or the use of the Bible in public schools. 

Mr. Koerner quotes this provision of the constitution of Wisconsin: ^^The right 
of every man to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science shall never he infringed, * ^ » nor shall any control of or interference 

with the rights of conscience be permitted, or any preference be given by law to 
any religious establishments or modes of worship.” 

Ho goes on to say : With this constitutional provision the Bennett law, if enforced, 
will come into conflict. * * * Our children wo hold, should, if possible, con- 

stantly be surroimdod by a religious, a Christian atmosphere. Now in onr public 
schools knowledge of God and Christ and love and fear of God are not taught, and can 
not be taught, for they are established for all children whose parents wish to make 
use of them. ^ ^ In order, therefore, to give their children Christian instruc- 

tion and training, very many German congregations in this Htate have established 
parochial day schools, w^hich, as a rule, are well attended; we support those schools 
at a great expense because our conscience demands that we bring up our children in 
such manner, in a Christian school.” 

German Protestants of the city of Milwaukee, after aflimiing their loyalty to the 
public schools — 

Resoltu'fi, That as the Bennett law is in direct opposition to the personal liberty 
of conscience guaranteed us in the constitutions of the United States and of this 
State, wo will oi)poso the same with all lawful raeaiis in our power and endeavor to 
have the same repealed. 

^^And as execution of this law, so far as we are concerned, is intrusted to our city 
officials, he it 

Further resolved, That wo will uso our iufluenco at the coming city election and 
will vote for such candidates only as are opposed to the Bennett law.” 

The following platform was adopted by the anti-Bennett law State convention, 
held at Milwaukee June 4, 1890: 

We, citizens of Wisconsin, in conveution assembled, in order to protest against 
the so-called Bennett law, in the first place consider it necessary to defend ourselves 
against false representations calculated to prejudice our cause, and do therefore 
declare : 

We are not enemies of tlie English language ; on the contrary, wo endeavor to 
furnish our children the very best instruction therein. 

**2. We consider public schools necessary, hut maintain that parents have the right 
to establish and select for themselves schools for their children. 

^^3. We claim no part of the public school fund for the use of parochial or other 
private schools. 

'^4. We are not opposed to a law prohibiting the employment of children in fac- 
tories, nor to an enactment providing for reasonable compulsory attendance at school, 
nor do we object to an interference by the State with schools conducted contrary to 
the public order and morality. 

''II. But we protest against the so-called Bennett law, because it unnecessarily and 
unjustly curtails our civil aud religious liberty ; for it — 

"1. Offers the school boards an opportunity of determining arbitrarily that a child, 
during the period of enforced attendance, must attend a school in the city, town, or 
district to which it resides, thus depriving parents of the right to send their children 
to a better or more suitable school outside the district. 

"2. It compels parochial and other private schools to observe the time or times 
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of jittendaxioe Axed by acbool boards, without regard to the rights and customs of 
ob^rohes ol* their schools. 

**3. It prescribes certain studies as also the medium of instruction therein ; further- 
more, its wording is such as to afford school hoards ample opportunity to usurp 
powers not given them, although the State and its officers liave no right to interfere 
with the management of parochial and other x»rivato stdiools. 

We therefore declare that, regardless of former party affiliations, we shall 
veto for such candidates only as pledge themselves to work for the repeal of the 
Bennett law. 

^^IV. As patriotic citizens, maintaining human rights, both civil and religions, 
advocating sound priucijiles of education, and with no enmity toward the English 
language, opposed, however, to all measures tending to oiiprcss the immigrated citi- 
zens or to sujiiiress their native tongue, we call upon all those who cherish liberty, 
regardless of party and nationality, to join ns in tlie elTort to have this unnecessary^, 
unjust, and discord-breeding measure rei)ealed.^^ 

A committee of the Illinois district of the Missouri Synod pub forth a jiamjililet of 
objections, among which were : 

^^The law is an inlringeiiientof the liberty of conscience guaranteed l)y the consti- 
tutioji of Illinois. 

The law interferes with the free exercise and enjoyment of i*eligions profession 
and worship. 

“The law denies to the deffuidant in suits under the law the right of a fiiir trial 
and defense against injustice and malice. 

^^Tho law establishes a dangerous ijrccedcut for luture encroachments uj^on reli- 
gious 2 >arontal educational privileges. 

^‘The law is responsible for a dangerous element introduced into politics; mem- 
bers of Christian churches are compelled to enter the arena of politics in the defense 
of their religious rights. 

‘‘The law ' ■ manifests an inimical spirit toward i)rivate and parochial 

schools.^’ 

The pamplilet incorporates an extract of a discourse delivered in Ohio in 1H89 
defining the Lutheran position upon parochial schools: 

“Why is it that we Lutherans go to the trouble of erecting and maintaining paro- 
chial scliools? * ^ 

“Let me say right here that vre Lutherans are not bent uxion opjiosing our })ul>lie 
schools. We are aware that for many reasons our t ivil authorities are obliged to 
erect and maintain schools, and we are glad to see thorn take an interest in the (‘du- 
catiou of our country’s children so as to make them intelligent citizens. We know 
that a large number of our country's children would ho left without any instruction 
whatever by their iiarents if our State authorities did not look to their education. 
For this reason w^e cheerfully and willingly pay our taxes for public institutions of 
learning. It is our desire that not a cent of tbese taxes be expended for sectarian 
purposes, but that every cent be used in the interest of the public and community 
at large. We seek to discourage all attempts that are being made to appropriate 
money from the public school fund for private and denominational schools. ^ ^ * 

“ Our paioohial schools are institutions of leiu-iiing, where the attending pupils 
receive an education in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, and 
grammar, but in connection with these secular branches of knowledge they are 
daily instructed in the histories and doctrines of the Bible, so that on their dis- 
missal from school they are thoroughly acquainted with the law and oorninandments 
of their Obd and the way unto salvation. And if I were asked to give a brief reply 
to the question why we Lutherans erect and maintain such schools, I should answer, 
Because we know it to be onr sacred duty to give our children a thorough Christian 
education, and we are convinced that under present circnmstances this duty may 
best be performed by means of congregational sohoolsi * 
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You will allow mo to »ay a few words in regard to the prevailing Sunday-school 
system. ^ Common sense and experience tell that the Christian education 

which children derive by means of onr Sunday schools must needs bo very super- 
ficial. ** * * We can not he satisfied with having Our children instructed an 
hour a week in matters that pertain to the eternal salvation of their immortal souls. 
We are convinced, and this conviction of ours is based on experience, that if our 
children are to receive a thorough knowledge aud lasting impression of the Bible, 
its divine truths and commandments, they are in need of daily religions instruction. 
The law of God will have to bo called to their minds, cxidainod to them, and brought 
home to their hearts by competent teachers day after day. Aud that is what we are 
aiming at in our parochial schools. In all discipline exercised in our schools we 
strive to make the wmrd of God the governing element. And oven the secular 
sciences taught in our schools .are i)ervaded by a Christian spirit. That is what we, 
under present circumstances, d(‘.em the best if not the only correct method of bring- 
ing up our children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; and that is the 
reason wliy we Lutherans make it a practice to establish, build, apd maintain 
parochial schools.’^ 

The (Lutheran) Synod, of ^klissouri, Ohio, and otlmr States, in June, 1889, adopted 
the following statement: 

‘^1. By the law of nature, as well as by Divine command, parents arc entitled 
and in duty hound to provide for the education of their children. 

^‘2. It is therefore the right and duty of all parents to select such schools for the 
education of their children as they are convinced will best promote the welfare of 
their children. 

In case i)arcnts neglect their duty the State is justified in compelling them, 
by appropriate legislation, in the discli.irgc of their duty. 

‘^4. If, however, the State assumes the right to educate, unless for such cause, it 
is an infringement of the natural right of parents. 

“5. The conduct of the State in such case is, lurthennoro, unconstitutional, as 
the constitutions both of the United States and the State of Wisconsin proclaim 
liberty of conscience and religion, which liberty is set aside, not only by forcing 
upon anyone that which op]>oses liis religion or is in conllict with his conscience, 
hut also 'when a person is hampered in any manner in ‘the free exercise of religion' 
and ^rights of conscience,^ I)rovidcd he does not act in open violation of law and 
morality. 

In view of the foregoing declarations wo arc compelled to combat with all law- 
ful means in the courts such luicroacliments, and at the polls lo withhold our vote 
from every candidate and party not publicly pledging theinaelves to do all in their 
jmwer to bring about a repeal of the obnoxious sections of said [BennettJ law. 

To avoid all misunderstanding, wo declare that Ave consider our piihlic-school 
system a political necessity, and that wo are willing to 8U])port it in tlie future as 
we have in the past. Wo are also convinced that by opposing said school laws we 
do not only contend for our inherent rights, but also host promote the true welfare 
of our free country. We finally declare most emx>hatically tluit it has always been 
and ever shall be our aim to provide in our parochial schools for the best instruction 
in the English language, 

The outcome was that the Lutln^rans as w^ell as the Catholics defended their posi- 
tion so oarnestly that the party in i)ower in each State was displaced and the 
obnoxious law's Avere quickly^ repealed. # 

The iutoiise feeling prevalent during the existence of the Bennett law has in large 
measiuo passed away, but the secularization of public institutions has gone on at a 
rapid rate, so that many institutions, including State universities, that lately had 
devotional exercises, no longer have them os part of their programmes. 
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INCIDENTAL XNFLUKNCKS. 

JRuliBon V, Post, — In this contest of the middle northwest incidental occurrences 
have had a great weight. For example, a decision is quoted in the anti>Bennett 
law pamphlet to establish the freedom of parents and guardians to determine the 
extent to which they will render the provisions of a common-school education 
available to the children of their charge. The same case ha^s been cited to show that 
parents may properly object to participation in devotiomal exercises in school. The 
case did not directly involve the Bible or religion. It is in 79 Illinois and is known 
as Rulison v. Post. A school board laid out a compulsory course of study. A young 
lady under directions from home declined to study bookkeeping, and was therefor 
expelled by the principal under instructions of the school board. Thereupon suit 
for damages was brought against the teacher in the name of the young lady. The 
decision in the lower court was in her favor, and on appeal to the supreme court 
damages were allowed under such instructions that any other subject — the Bible, for 
example — might be inserted for bookkeeping in the assertion of the parental right to 
select or reject studies from those provided. 

77/e Illinois Jiag law. — A law known as the *^flag law^^ became operative in Illinois 
without the governor’s signature, June 26, 1895. This law prescribed that a national 
flag not less than 4 feet by 8 feet should be kept floating from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. every 
day when the institution was in session over every building used for educational 
purjioses in the State, public, sectarian, or private, under penalty of misdemeanor, 
flnahle from $3 to $10 and costs for every day of neglect. Some friends of parochial 
schools interpreted it as a new effort to worry them. By a singular course of cir- 
cumstances the suit under which the law has just been declared unconstitutional 
was against the State University, which had a flag on its principal building, but did 
not have a flag on every building. 

The stress of this law may be clearer by contrast with the Massachusetts flag law 
of March 27, 1895, which requires school committees ^Ho provide for each school- 
house in which public schools are maintained * * ^ a United States flag of silk 

or bunting not less than 4 feet iu length * * * displayed on the schoolhouse 

grounds or schoolhouse buildings every school day, when the weather will permit, 
and on the inside of the schoolhouse on other school days.” The Massachusetts law 
deals only with public schools, the miniimim size of flag is but half as large as under 
the Illinois law, and the Massachusetts law allows some discretion as to hours and 
weather. 

NATIONAL LUilHLATION. 

The movement for the insertion of an explicit recognition of the Deity in the Con- 
stitution of the United States has been latterly obscured by efforts to remove all reli- 
gious expression from official action. In 1876, Samuel T. Spear, D. D. (Presbyterian), 
gathered a series of his contributions to the (New York) Independent into a volume — 
Religion and the State, or the Bible and the Public Schools. In this volume he advo- 
cates the exclusion of the Bible from the common schools, and cites approvingly the 
amendment to the Constitution proposed by lion. James G. Blaine in the House of 
Representatives that ‘*No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation 
in any State for the support of public schools, or derived from any public fund there- 
for, shall ever be under the control of any religious sect. Nor shall any money so 
raised ever be divided between religious sects or denominations.” 

President Grant in his message of December 7, 1875, had urged an amendment of 
similar tenor, as still earlier (1875) in a speech at Des Moines, Iowa, he said: **Keep 
the church and the state forever separate.” 

There are some who, like Horace Mann, consider church and state separated in the 
schools when the English Bible was read without note or comment. There are some 
who, like Samuel T. Spear, consider ** the Protestant public school, in which King 
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James’fi version of the sacred Scriptures and religious exercises, Protestant in their 
type and tendency, are incorporated into Its educational system 'unjust toward the 
Catholic, the Jew, the infidel, and indeed all who dissent from Protestantism J 

Mr. Spear said ; The same method of reasoning is equally applicable to a Catholic 
public school, a Jewish public school, or any public school which is made the organ 
of religious instruction or worship in any form.^^ 

Horace Mann, as already stated, protested against being cited as opposed to the 
Bible in school, but both he and Dr. Spear, as well as Mr. lUaino and President Grant, 
are cited hy those who would go to the length of abolishing all religions tests, oaths, 
Sunday laws, chaplaincies, and proclamations. 

Mr. Blaine’s proposition passed the House of Representatives August 14. 1876, by 
a vote of 180 to 7. In the Senate a clause was added stating that '' This article shall 
not be construed to prohibit the reading of the Bible in any school or institution.'^ 
On the article thus amended the vote was 28 to 16, showing that tho majority of the 
Senate did not consider the Bible sectarian. This proposition failed for lack of a 
two- thirds vote. 

In 1889 an effort was made to se<*ure a similar amendment. The first section was 
almost identical with the first clause of tho lilaine ameiidimmt, and yet the second 
section prescribed that ‘'each State * ^ * shall establish ^ * a system of 

free public schools for the education of all the children ^ * in the common 

branches of knowledge, * and the principles of the Christian religion. But 

no money raised hy taxation ^ ever ho * * given to the use or 

purposes of any school * * whereby instruction * * * shall he given in 

the doctrines ^ ^ peculiar to any sect, * * * religious in its character, nor 

shall such peculiar doctrines ^ ^ * ho taught in the public schools." 

This proposed amendmont was supported in hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, February 15 and Fel)rnary 22, 1889, hy representatives of 
the National Reform Association, the Evangelical Alliance, and the Boston Commit- 
tee of One Hundred. 

It was opposed iii the same hearings hy mammoth i>otition8 and hy clergymen of 
the Seventh Day Baptists, one of whom cited the argument of Stanley Matthews, at 
tho time (1889) a member of the Supreme Court of the United States, as attorney 
ill the case of Minor ot al. v. Cincinnati School Board ot al. The Cincinnati school 
hoard resolved that the reading of the Bible at the opening of the schools should 
cease. As cited, Mr. MatthoAVs said: "I do say that the reading of the Holy Bible 
in tho manner repealed hy this resolution is the teaching of a dogma in religion, 
held by only a portion of tho religions community, objected to by a largo part of-tlie 
others. * * 

"Protestants have no rights, as such, which do not at the same time and to the 
same extent belong to Catholics, as such, to Jeivs and infidels too. * * It is 

not a question of majorities against minorities, for if the conscience of the majority 
is to he the standard, then there is no such thing as right of conscience at all. It is 
against the iiredominance and power of majorities that the rights of conscience are 
protected and have need to he. 

"If it he said that the Protestant conscience requires that the Bible he read hy 
and to Protestant children, and that it is a denial of the right of conscience to for- 
bid it, waiving at the present time the obvious and conclusive answer that no such 
right of conscience can require that the State shall provide out of the common taxes 
for its gratification, it is enough to say that Catholics then, too, have the same right 
to have their children taught religion according to their views, not out of the Douay 
BiBle if they do not consider that sufficient, hut hy catechism and by celebration of 
the mass, if they choose to insist; that Jews have the same right to haAc their reli- 
gion taught in the common schools, not from the English version of the Old Testa- 
ment, hut according to the practice of their synagogues, and infidels have the same 
right to have their children taught deism, or pantheism, or positivism." 
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TE+|ii® in ‘Conigreas atuii 'ih« iwstiicm itp«»n appro’iwijatioiiw f^r Iiadiaia. wnA 

or in part by imtioiaal fimda bav© latterly indicated 

a determiaatiaa oa the part of eome to aEo^v no appropriations ifliich might aid m 
it«feltiiitioa maititaiiiing reEgious exercises, thus pushing the interpretation of sec- 
tariain to the utmost extreme reaobed in any local clccisicm. 

RECENT STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 

Tho state constitutions recently formed or revised, as well as some older ones, 
have generally clauses forbidding sectarian instruction in public scdiools and any 
use of iiublio school funds to aid institutions under sectarian control. 

It will be observed that some forbid the use of any i>ublic fuuds for sectarian 
schools, as South Dakota, Idaho, Utah, Kew York, South Carolina; some roriulre 
that any aided educational or charitable institution shall be wholly under the con- 
trol of the State, as Montana and Wyoming; some shut out religious benevolent 
institutions from public funds, as South Carolina; some limit the prohibition to 
public school funds, as North Dakota, Kentucky, and Texas; ]\lississii)pi specifies 
that the limitations shall not be interi>reted to exclude the Holy J3ible ; South Caro- 
lina expressly recognizes the Deify in the preamble; some forbid any religious tests 
or requirements to attend religions exorcises, as Montana and Wyoming. 

Koi'th DaliOta , — The constitution of Nortli Dakota, November 2, 1889, Article VIII, 
section 147, provides: high degree of intelligence, patriotism, integrity, and 

morality on tho jiart of every voter in a government by tho i)eoplo being necessary 
in order to insure the continuance of that gov’crnment and tlio i>rosperity and hap- 
piness of tho people, the legislative assembly shall make lU'ovision for a system of 
public schools * ^ ^ fi-eo from sectarian control.” Section 149 says; ‘^lu all 

schools instruction shall be given, as far as practicable, in those branches of knowl- 
edge that tend to impress upon the mind tho vital importance of truthfulness, tem- 
l)eranco, purity, public spirit, and respect for honest labor of every kind.” In section 
152 occurs tho prohibition : ‘‘No money raised for the sux>port of the i>ablic schools 
of the State shall be apiiropriated or used for tho snj^port of any sectarian school.” 

South DaJeota. — The constitution of South Dakota, November 2, 1889, X)rovidcs in 
Article YlII, section 1 : “ The stability of a rexiublicaii government dex)ending on the 
morality and intelligence of the peox>lo, it sball bo the duty of the legislature to 
establish * ^ * a * system of public schools.” Section 16 provides that : 

*‘ No apxwropriation of lands, money, or other i)roporty or credits to aid any sectarian 
school shall ever be made by tho State, or any county or municix>ality within the 
State, * ^ and no sectarian instruction shall be allowed in any school or insti- 

tution aided or supported by the State.” 

Montma , — Tho constitution of Montana, November 8, 1889, provides in Article V, 
section 35 : “No appropriation shall bo made for charitable, industrial, or benevolent 
purposes to any person, corporation, or commuiiity not under the absoLito control 
of the State, nor to any denomination or sectarian institution or association.” Article 
XI, section 8, reiterates tho same idea in more definite terms. Section 9 provides 
that: “No religious or partisan qualifications shall ever be required of any person 
as a cemdition of admission into any public etlucational institution of the State, cither 
as teacher or student, nor shall attendance be required at any religious service what- 
ever, nor ^all any sectarian tenets be taught in any public cducatioiml institution 
of the State.” 

Wa0hi4i>0&n , — The constitution of Washington, November 11, 1889, provides, Article 
IX, sectiem 4: ^^AIl schools maintained or su]>ported wholly or in part by the public 
funds shall he forever fi^ee from sectarian control or influence.” 

JflaAs.— The eonstitution of Idaho, July 3, 1890, provides, Article IX, for puhlio 
free schools : ** The etibility of a republican form of government depending mamly 
upofi the inteilfgenee of the people;” and provides, section 5, that: “Neither the 
legislature nor any county, city, town, township, school district, or other puMte 
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oorporatioxi sImlII ever ixieke any appropriation, or pay from any public fuml or 

nioii«y whatever, anything in aid of any church or sectarian or religious society, or 
for any sectarian or religious purpose, or to help support or sustain any school, 
academy, seminary, college, university, or other literary or scientific institution con- 
trolled by any church or sactiurian or religious denominatiou wliatsoover; nor shall 
any grant or donation of land, money, or other personal property over be made by 
the State, or any such public corporation, to any church or for an}- sectarian or 
religious purpose.'^ 

Wyoming. — The constitution of Wyoming, July 10, 1890, provides, Article I, section 
19: ‘*No money of the State shall ever bo given or appropriated to any soetariun or 
religious society or institution/’ Article III, section 36, says: ‘^No appropriation 
shall be rniwie for charitable, industrial, educational, or benevolent purposes to any 
person, corporation, or community not under the absolute control of the State, nor 
to any denominational or sectarian institution or association.” Article VII, section 
12, proscribes that : ''Jso sectarian instruction, qualification, or testsshallboimparted, 
exacted, applied, or in any way tolerated in the schools of any grade or character con- 
trolled by the State, nor shall attendance be required at any religious service therein, 
nor shall any sectarian tenets or doctrines be tpugbt or favored in any public school 
or institutiou that ho established under this coustitutiou.” 

Mississippi. — The constitution of Mississippi, November 1, 1890, provides, Article 
III, section 18, that : No religious test as a qualification for office shall be required, 
and no prcjfcrouco shall bo given by law to any religions sect or mode of worship; 
but the free enjoyment of all religious sentiments and thodilferent modes of worship 
shall 1)0 held sacred. The rights hereby secured shall not be construed ^ ^ * to 
exeludo the Holy Bible from use iu any public school of this State.” Article VIII, 
secdioii 208, x)rovid6S that: ‘^No rcli^^ious or other sect or sects shall ever control 
any pnrt of the school or oiher educational funds of this State, nor shall any funds 
be approi)riated toward the support of any sectarian school, or to any school that 
at the time of receiving such approjiriations is not conducted as a free school.” 

KvniHcky . — The constitution of Kentucky, Aijril 11, 1891, provides in section 197: 

No portion of any fund or tux now existing, or that may hereafter be raised or 
levied for educational purposes, shall be approi>riated to, or used by, or in aid of, 
any church, sectarian or deuommatioual school.” 

Texas. — The coustitu tioii of Texas as amended September 22, 1891 , Article VII, section 
5, provide.s that: ^^No law shall ever be enacted a.pproi>riatiug any imrt of tlie per- 
maiKuit or available school fund to any other ijurposii whatever, nor shall the same 
or :iny part thereof ever bo appropriated to or used for the support of any sectarian 
schools.” 

Xew York. — The constitution of New York, September 28, 1894, Article IX, sei tion 
4, i>rovides: ‘^Neither the State nor an\ subdivision thereof shall use its i) roper ty 
or credit, or any public money, or authorize or permit either to be used, directly or 
indirectly, in aid or inaiiitciiaiice, other th:in for examination or inspection, of any 
school or institution of learning, wholly or in part iiiulor the control or direction of 
any religious denomination, or iu whieli any denominational tenet or doctidne is 
taught.” 

Utah.^The> constitution of Utah, November 5, 1895, provides ; ‘‘Article X, section 
12: Neither religious nor iiaitisau test or qualification shall be required of any 
person as a condition of admission as teacher or student into any public educational 
institution of the State. Section 13: Neither the legislature nor the county, city, 
town, school district, or other public corporation shall make any appropriation to 
aid iu the support of any school, seminary, academy, college, university, or other 
institution controlled in whole or in part by any church, sect, or denomination 
whatever.” 

South Carolina, — The present constitution of the State of South Carolina, ratified. 
December 4, 1895, has the following preamble : 
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We, the people of the State of South Carolina in convention assembled, grateful 
to God for our liberties, d^ ordain and establish this constitution for the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of tho same.^^ 

Article I, section 4, provides, ** The general assembly shall make no law respecting 

an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof/^ 

Article XI, section 9, provides, *^The property or credit of the State of South 
Carolina or of any county, city, town, township, school district, or other subdivision 
of the said State, or any public money, from whatever source derived, shall not 
by gift, donation, loan, contract, appropriation, or otherwise, he used directly or 
indirectly, in aid or maintenance of any college, school, hospital, orphan house, 
or other institution, society, or organization of whatever kind which is wholly 
or in part under the direction or control of any church or of any religious or secta- 
rian denomination, society, or organization.^’ 

TENDENCY TOWAKI) SECULARIZATION. 

Reading the Bible daily without note or comment is required by State law in 
Massachusetts for the imblic schools. It is practiced to a greater or less extent 
throughout New England. The Bible has no standing in tho schools of the State of 
New York except by common consent in each locality. It is used in a multitude of 
schools like dots over the country, but after leaving New England there is no con- 
siderable area where its use can bo said to be uniform. This condition has come 
about as much by indiftereuce as by opi) 08 ition. The Bible was disjilaced from the 
public schools of Cincinnati through a contest that attraett^d national attention. In 
that contest many people expressed themselves warmly against its rejection at Cin- 
cinnati who had not observed its disuse at the schools atteiuled by their own 
children. 

There has been a change in public sentiment gradually growing toward complete 
secularization of the Government and its institutions. In the original predominance 
of Protestant views based on King James’s version of the Bible and the inbred idea 
of a state church, tho religious expression was expectetl in public affairs, but in the 
growth of population of miscellaueous views it dawns upon men’s minds that a 
majority vote may oppress a respectable minority of which they find themselves a 
]gart. Secularization of the schools is accei^ted or urged by many devout people 
who deem that safer than to trust others with the interpretation of the laws of 
conscience. 

Early immigrants coming for religious motives established schools with a religious 
character, and recent devout immigrants, finding no religious instruction in the 
public schools corresponding to that in their native lands, have been zealous for 
their own, elementary schools to make good what they regard essential. Native and 
foreign born citizens desiring religious instruction for their children claim to he 
more and more compelled, in the secularization of public institutions, to build up 
institutions of their own for conscience’ sake. 

In 1891 Rev. W. B, Williams thus summed up the legal relatione of religioue 
teaching in public schools: ^ 

We may then regard these points as settled : 

1. The State has no legal right to erect a chapel for the religious exercises of the 
students in. State institutions, 

2. Regents and school hoards have no legal right to appropriate rooms in public 
school buildings for the use of students’ Christian associations. 

“ 3* No State, except South Carolina, can ever employ any teacher to give religious 
instruction.® 4 

No teacher can be discharged on account of atheistical or skeptical views. 

1 The duty of the State to meet every educational want of its citizens. Rev. W. B. Willia&is, of 
Charlotte, Hich., pp. 1^20, 

* This exception was made before the last revision of the constitution of South Carolina.^- J. E. B. 
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** 5. Hen^e Jews, Catholics, atheists, and agnostics can he employed as teachers 
in all oiir public schools and State institutions. 

'^6. The supreme court of Ohio decided that school boards are not transcending 
their authority in prohibiting the reading of the Bible and holding religious exer- 
cises in the public schools. 

'‘7. Courts are unanimously of the opinion that children can not be compelled 
to attend religious exercises contrary to the written reipiest of their parents or 
guardians. 

*'8. Courts decide that pupils can be compelled to bring a written request to this 
effect from parents or guardians as a condition of being excused. 

^^9. If they do attend they can be compelled to lay aside their books and maintain 
decorum. 

^^10. Courts are divided in opinion as to whether school boards can authorize 
Bible reading and x>rayor in the schools during school hours. In New York no por- 
tion of school hours can be so used if objection is made to it. In Massachusetts, 
Iowa, Maine, and Illinois their supreme courts hold that school boards may require 
the school to be opened with religious exorcises. The courts in Kent County, Mich., 
and Mercer Count}', Pa., refused an injiiiiction to restrain the teachers from reading 
the Scriptures and having religions exercises in school hours. According to New 
York decisions, teachers may be allowed to liave religious exercises in schoolrooms 
before and aft(‘r school hours in the presence of such pupils as may attend in accord- 
ance with their own wishes or the wishes of their parents. 

*‘Tho supreme court of Illinois allows these exercises to he held out of school 
hours in accordance with the Catholic ritual. The supremo court of Maine justifies 
the hoard in excluding a pupil from the schools for refusing to use King James's 
translation of the Bible as a reading book. 

^^11. In Wisconsin the supreme court orders the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools to cease, on the ground that it is a sectarian book. 

‘^12. The laws of Iowa and Illinois x>rohibit the exclusion of the Bible from the 
Xmblic schools, and the constitution of Mississippi is not to be construed as exclud' 
ing it.'' 

“The law of New Jersey permits the reading of the Bible and repeating the Lord's 
Prayer, but at the same time forbids any other religious service, ceremony, or forms 
whatsoever. 

While the law of Massachusetts requires that some portion of the Bible shall he 
read daily in every school, it distinctly sx^ecilics that it shall be * without written 
note or oral comment.' The teacher may not add a word to explain a word or 
enforce a moral. It is clear that even in those State's where the reading of the Bible 
is permitted and required it is hedged in by so many limitations and restrictions 
imx) 08 ed by the laws, decisions of courts, and action of school boards, that we must 
despair of ever using our i)ublic schools as the agents for the diffusion of Cliristianity 
and conclude that whatever religious exercises are tolerated in the schools are there 
in most of the States merely by sufferance and liable at gny time to be driven out. 

When we seo that the secularization of our x>ublic schools is steadily going on 
^ and can not be prevented, then we must shape all our educational interests with 
reference to that." 

In 1894 the same writer notes the rapid secularization of. the public educational 
institutions to be accepted as a fitting thing; ^ 

The Prussian system as Americanized was adax>ted to a republican govern- 
ment without a state church, hence no provision was made in it for any religious 
instruction. * * * 

^^Tlio normal and high schools, the agricultural colleges and State universities, as 
well as the common schools, started out with all the religious momentum that had 

' Christian and Secular Education. Presbyterian Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies. 
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been accumulated in the Christian colleges and academies^ by the usages of two 
hundred years. * * * 

18^, au article published in the Andover Review indicated that the xeligibus 
influence of State institutions was hardly second to that of the colleges founded for 
religious motives. 

J3y the decisions of courts, the action of school boards, the pressure of circum- 
stances and the inditfer^ce of teachers, little by little, year after year, step by step, 
with never a backward stop, Bible reading, prayer, and religions instruction are dis- 
appearing from our public schools and State institutions of every grade. Thus oiir 
system of State education is being crowded into the place assigned to it by tho Con- 
stitution and the laws. * • The State has made ample provision for secular 

instruction, none for religious.*’ 

LOCAL ADJUSTMKNT OF TJIK llKLKJIOrs t^UESTlON. 

It can not ' be too strongly stated : (1) That public schools in the United States 
%re not a national system, but a group of systems so far as tbe word system is fitly 
used; (2) that each State has its own peculiarities of social life, constitutional 
organization, legal enactment, and local administration; (3) that in the ultimate 
docisiou of the conduct of a public school tho wishes of tho people of the local 
unit of territory whicli maintains it Avill dotermino what shall bo allowed or for- 
bidden, especially as a complainant strange to the spot W’ould have small interest 
and less power to interfore oven if something not rigidly legal were introduced into 
the exercises by common consent. One community wull have no dealings with tho 
sects, another will welcome their aid in public education. Especially when a wliolo 
district, town, or county is populated by people of kindred opinions their schools 
will take on such form of religious or social opinion as suits the taxpayers, with no 
closely drawn lino between legal and desirable. So it occurs that even in States 
where it is of doubtful legality there are districts with sectarian exercises, and 
there are many others where open contracts are made with religious persons or 
bodies for tlieir work in education. 

Savannalt, Ga . — The people of Savannah, (Ja., have incorporated tlio Catholic 
schools into the city system, satisfactorily to that community, as shown below, 

petition of the ( atholic.s.' 

^*To the Mayor and City Council of Savannah: 

We, tho undersigned Catholics, residing in the city of Savannah, lay before your 
honorable body an humble and re.spectfiil i)otitioTi, which wo trust will not be set 
aside. Forming a large portion of tho i>oi>ulatioii of tbe city, as appears from the 
report of interments in Laurel Grove and Cathedral Cemetery, w o have organized 
schools, which are in the highest sense poor schools and free schools, and tho scholars 
arc so numerous that the public schools supported by the <dty could not idiysically 
accommodate them. Wo have done so because we believe it is far tbe better plan to 
teach children the elements of literature aud science under tho influence and shelter 
of the religion which they profess, as Las always been done in time past, and we would 
consider it an infringement of the true liberty of conscience if w^e were obliged to 
subject our cbildreu to tho infl nonce of a religion whi(di they do not profess, or of 
no religion at all. We therefore submit to your honorable body to consider whether 
it is proper to make us pay taxes for schools which we do not patronize, and whotlicr 
it would not he better, in accordance wdth equity and genuine liberality, to divide 
the fund allotted for free schools, in the proportion of the free scholars found in each 
school.^' 

(Signed by Bishop Verot, Rev. 0. C. Prendergast, and also by a large number of 
others of the clergy and laity of the Roman Catholic Church in Savannah.) 


•Report of the hoard of public education for the city of Savannah, Ga., and the county of Chatham to 
the mayor and aldermen of the city of Savannah, upon the petition of the Homan Catholics of Savannah 
for a division of the public school fund ; submitted December 9, 18S8. 
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Tlie fallowing is from tke Thirtieth Annual Keport of tlio Publie Schools of the 
city of Savannah, Ga., and county of Chatham, for the year ending June 30, 1895: 

1869 the trustees of Chatham Academy granted to the hoard, free of rent, two 
rooms in the eastern part of the huilding. In 1870 it further gave the use of the 
entire eastern and central part of the building at the nominal rental of $1 a year. 
In 1886 the trustees, having purchased from the Ufa ion Society its projierty, then 
known as the Pavilion Hotel, for $50,000, offered to put thc^utiro structure in per- 
fect condition and give the use of it to the hoard of education for ten years at a rent 
of $1 per year, provided the hoard would pay over to the trustees $10,000 to aid the 
latter in the improvements of the building. The hoard assented to these terms and 
the lease will expire in October, 1896. 

« Previous to the year 1870 two large parochial schools were maintained in the 
city by the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church. The support of these schools 
hocaiiie a burden upon the Catholic population and induced Pishoii Verot to apply 
to the city council, by which the public schools were at that time maintained, for a 
division of the school fund. This communication elicited much discussion in the 
council and was subsequently referred to the board of education. 

After many conferences between the hoard and the authorities of the Catholic 
schools a ^plan of uniou ’ was agreed upon, by and under which the two systems 
would he operated by the lioard of iniblic education. This plan is fully set forth in 
the Sixth Annual Report of the Superintendent. As a part of tlio j)lau the two build- 
ings known as the Cathcwiral and St. Patrick s schools passed under the control of 
the board of education free of rent. If, at any time, cither party to the compact 
heconu's dissatisfied it can withdraw by giving notice of three months. The hoard 
has had the free use of those two buildings for twenty-five years. 

The jilau referred to is as follows: 

^^PLAN. ‘ 

“1. The Catholic schools shall bo rcceiveil under the control of the board of edu- 
cation. 

‘^ 2 . Catholic teachers shall be preferred for these schools when such as are quali- 
fied can ho obtained. 

3. The text-hooks used in these schools shall he the same as are used in the other 
public schools, except books on history, Avhich may he such as are commonly used 
in Catholic schools. 

^^4. These schools shall ho opened with reading the Scriptures and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Such versions of Scripture may he used as the teacher may prefer. 

^‘5. The school building shall ho under the control of the board of education. 

The trustees of the Catholic school buildings shall have power to withdraw 
them from the board of education at the end of any school year, whenever they are 
dissatisfied with the arrangement, provided that they shall give three months’ notice 
of such withdrawal. 

In case of such withdrawal the board of education may remove all apparatus, 
hooks, movable fixtures, and furniture which they may have furnished for these 
schools. 

The hoard of education shall have fall control of the discipline, instruction, 
and general management of these schools, the same as of the other schools under 
their care, including also the length of sessions, the arrangement of school, courses 
of study, work, and duties, and all the iuterests of the schools. 

'*0. The teachers of these schools will bo expected to attend the meetings of tlie 
normal class the same as teachers of other public schools. They will give respect- 
ful attention to the suggestions and instructions of the superintendent, and are 
expected to exert themselves to carry out his views in the mauagemeiit and instruc- 
tion of their schools. 

^^10. The holidays shall be such as are usually given in Catholic schools.^’ ^ 

^ Sixth Annual Report of the l^ublio Schools for the city ot Savannah, Ga., and county of Cliathnni, 
for the year 1870-71. 
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New Haven, Conn , — In New Haven, Conn., there are Catholic schools within the 
puhlic-sohool system. 

By a vote of the hoard of education pupils detained from school on account of the 
Catholic holy days Feast of All Saints and Feast of Ascension, and the Jewish holy 
days Now Year, Day of Atonement, Day of Tabernacle, Feast of Passover, and Feast 
of Weeks, are to he regarded as excusable for their absences, and are not required to 
make up lessons lost bfeause of such absence. The committee on schools instruct 
teachers that children detained from school on account of the above-named holy 
days shall be reported as perfect in attendance during the year, if not absent or 
tardy at any other time; that a credit of recitations shall be given to each child so 
absent equal to the average credit of each study during the week. Pupils may be 
admitted on each of the days named above before 10 o’clock a. m. without being 
marked as tardy ; provided they bring satisfactory notice from their parents that 
they have been detained by religious st rvicos. ’ 

New Decatur, Ala . — Absence for religious exercises is freely granted in a city of 
Alabama : 

^‘When the pupil is absent on account of chnrcli roqniromonts * * ^ such 

absence shall not count against thc' pupil in perfect attendance ; jirovidcd suchpui>il 
brings from the parent or guardian a written request to the teacher on the day pre- 
ceding such church service.” - 

It is probable that almost any practi<‘e known in the schools of foreign countries 
can be found in limited use somewhere in the United States, notwithstanding the 
frequent statement regarding the impracticability of measures proposed for adoption. 


CATKCIIETICAT. <U.A88ES. 

There are some religious bodies that gather the children at stated times for reli- 
gious instruction, preparatory to confirmation, without organizing schools for the 
Xiurpose. For instance, the Evangelical Association reports .556 catechetical classes 
and 6,270 catechumens,^ but the association has no i^arochial schools. The classes 
reported are distributed approximately as follows : 


KvangcUca I A esooiation . 



Cate<hot- 

Catecliii- 


Catechet- 

Catechu- 

oT/ltiC. 

ioal classes . 

mens. 


ioal (slasses. 

mens. 


656 

6, 270 


35 

308 





97 

1, 184 


13 

606 

North Dakota 

tXnf-sfty 

4 

50 

South Dakota 

5 27 

220 

Pennsylvania - 

21 

580 

N«iliraHka 

34 

833 

IVTarylan*! - 

10 

112 

Kansas 

80 

462 

rndianS' ■ ..... 

17 

274 

Texas 

5 

41 

"Michigan -- 

16 

240 

( Iregon 

7 

92 


54 

738 

Calii'uruia 

3 

45 

- -- T- -- 

"Wisconsin 

150 

1,087 





The Refbrmed Church in America (Dutch in origin) has a small number of paro- 
chial schools, as indicated by the returns of the Elevimth Census (1690), used in the 
table for parochial schools (page 1664). The church deems catechetical instruction 
highly important, but hnds a decadence of such instruction in the English-speaking 
churches.'* 


* Report, New Haven, 1804. ’ < 

»Th!rd Annual Report, Public Bohools, New Decatur, Ala., 1892. 

‘Christian Family Almanac, Cleveland, Ohio, 1896. 

‘Acts and prooeedings of the Eighty-ninth Regular Session of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, June, 1896. 
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There are 346 churches reported by names of church and i) as tor that have cate- 
chetical classes^ vrith 35^734 catechumens^ distributed as follovrs : 

Reformed Church in America. 


State. 

Classes. 

Catechti- ' 
mens, j 

State. 

Classes. 

Catcidm- 

inens. 


346 

86, 734 1 

South Dakota 

12 

434 





3 


ifew York 

125 

12,664 i 

PennHvl‘''’eDia 

2 

139 

Nftw .TorRfty 

84 

10,886 1 

Minnesota 

3 

120 

MifjhigftTi 

60 

5,293 : 

Kansas 

2 

92 

Tnwa 

32 

2, 554 j 

Indiana 

2 

58 

Illinois 

17 

1,964 

Ohio 

1 

40 

■Wisconsin 

13 

1,207 1 

1 




A glance at the list will show the strength of the denominational catechetical 
classes geographically. It reaches over New York and Kansas as extreme eastern 
and western limits, with the greatest force in New York and New Jersey, but adding 
considerable figures to those otherwise reported as under formal religious instruc- 
tion in the central Northwest. 

In response to inquiry regarding parochial schools and catechetical instruction in 
the denomination, the stated clerk of the General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, writes : 

During the triennial term embracing the statistics of 1893, 1894, and 1895, no less 
than 33,046 wore received into communion with the church by the rite of confirma- 
tion. The increase above the ^ reviou.s term embracing the years 1890, 1891, 1892, 
was 1,254. 

Those received by conlirmation usually receive catechetical instruction once and 
twice a week for a period of five to six months, during the fall and winter season. 
In many of the congregations of the Reformed Church there are junior and senior 
classes. Those in the junior classes frequently attend instruction during two and 
three terms. Among many of our churches parochial schools are maintained, but 
none of the reports coming from the various synods give any data by which the 
number of xuipils in attendance might bo obtained.’^ 

The Evangelical Association has in late years become two denominations. • One 
retains the old name and claims about 110,000 members, with catechetical classes as 
shown above. The second has taken the name of the United Evangelical Church 
and claims about 55,000 communicants. The discipline of the United Evangelical 
Church provides that wherever practicable the preachers in charge of congrega- 
tions are to organize catechetical classes. The authorized statistical blanks contain 
the items, “How many catechetical classes?’^ and “ How many catechumens?'' The 
catechetical classes are strictly and solely for religious instruction in which the 
catechism of lliblical and doctrinal instruction is designed to be the text-book. 
Closely related as the two churches are by recent identity and long history, the 
United Evangelical Church reports no catechetical classes, which is thus explained 
by a prominent officer of the church: 

“I suppose that the omission of catechetical classes from the statistics is occa- 
sioned by thi^ fact that there are no classes to rejrort, or that there are so few that 
the showing would be insignificant.” 

STATISTICS OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

The Roman Catholics, the Evangelical Lutherans, the German Evangelical Synod 
of North America, the Protestant Episcopalians, and the Holland Christian Reformed 
Church in North America report in their yearbooks the number of pupils in their 
parochial sohools. 
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Catholic,-^Th.e Homan CatHoHcs ireport (Sadlier^ l^ew York ; Hoffmans, Mil- 
Wftukee) 3,361 parisbes witb scliools. Most dioceses give parochial pupils distinctly, 
but certain dioceses, especially those in Texas, combine parochial pupils with those 
in academies. As most of tht^ academies are reported individually, it is possible to 
separate the two classes of pupils to a considerable extent. The totals hero giv^en 
will be found to vary from the totals tbat included both a<‘adcnues and parochial 
pupils, for the cause just cited, but the present figures are believed to have a less error 
than would result from retaining academic pujiils whore reported in an item com- 
bined with parochial pupils. In round numbers, the parochial jiupils approach 
800,000. 

Evangelical Lutheran . — Tho Evangelical Lutherans report 3,079 parochial schools, 
2,926 teachers, and a little more than 200,000 pupils. The number in Hauge’s Nor» 
wegian Synod was not reported. The Imthcrana iiublisli their returns by synods, 
which do not have geographical limits. The Lutheran ohnrchos in a given State, 
county, or city may belong to several synods. Tho column for Evangelical Lutheran 
pupils in the principal table is only a general approximation to the relation of num- 
bers in each State, distributed in the proporfcion.s indicated by returns of the Eleventh 
Census (1890). The largest proportion of error is likely to ho made in the States of 
smallest numbers, where tho estahlishnieut or discontinuance of a single school 
would have a great proportionate effect. Tho authoritative returns by synods given 
in tho following table * can be scanned by anyone who feels competent to derive 
better State totals from them : 

Evangelical Lutheran jwrochial echooh reported. 


Synod. 


Tlio Fnited States 

GeneralCotincil 

Ministeriuni of Poimavlvanla 

klhiisleriuin of New York 

(Swedish) August ana Synod. . 
Canada Synod 


Scliools. ToachersJ Scholars. 


1 

3, 079 ! 

2, 026 

204, 810 

4:io’ *’ 

574 


16 “ 

20 j 

m 

01 

70 1 

3, 095 

337 1 

450 

18,747 

25 

16 1 

805 


Synodical Conforcnce 

Missouri, Ohio, anti other States 
ITnitctd German Synod : 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

English, Synod of Missouri 


1 722 

oof) 

j 97, 948 

1,455 j 

745 

85, 730 

171 ! 

! 139 ! 

8,021 

54 j 

1 12 1 

1,918 

30 

! 6 

1 1,329 

6 

! 3 

1 350 


tliiited Synod South ; 

Synod of North Oarolina 


150 


General Synod : 

WartDurg (German) 

Indoiamdent synods . . 



1,422 I 


800 

81,724 


Joint Synod of Ohio 

Ilntialo Synod 

Hange’s Norwegian Synod 

Texas Synod - 

Norwegian Synod 

German Iowa 

Gorman Nebraska 

Banish Lutheran Church in America 

German Augsburg of Ohio and adjacent States 

Banish Lutheran. Church Association 

Icelandic Synod . . 

Immanuel German 

Finnish Suomi Synod 

United Norwegian C?hnrch 


110 

24 

120 

101 

7 

10,821 

778 

9 


244 


i 183 

1 21, 000 

528 

329 

9, 645 
310 


20 

11 

37 


4 

30 


20 

11 

19 


4 


748 


250 

332 

1,003 

800 


700 
34, 851 


1 The table is maiilly from the Church Almanac, 1806, Lutheran Bookstore, Philadelphia; for cer- 
tain synods, from Evangelical Lutheran Almanac, Joint Synod of Ohio and other States, 1896, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Some synods did not fully report through cither* 
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OefMOtt J^vanffelioal , — The Genxiaa Evangelical Synod of North America reports 
/^Evangelisoher Kalender, 1896, St. Louis, Mo.) 410 schools, 115 teachers, 385 pastors 
who conduct schools, and 17,911 pupils. These, like the Ijiitheran pupils, have been 
distributed for the State table by^ comparison with the Eleventh Census (1890), and 
are liable to the same error of distribution as the Lutheran figures, but they are not 
likely to mislead one who aims to get a clear outline of their principal locations. 

Protestant Episcopal. Protestant Episcopal Church (American Church Alma- 
nac and Yearbook, 1896) reports 336 teachers and 6,860 pupils with their geographical 
distribution. 

Holland Christian Refot^med . — The Holland Christian KeforniCvd Church in North 
America (Jaarboeckjo ten dienste der Holl. Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk in 
Noord Amerika, 1896) reports by name each congregation w ith a school, the teachers 
in charge, and the number of jiupils. There are 17 schools and 2,229 pupils. 

Moravian . — The Moravians, as indicated near the beginning of this statement, 
have a very old parochial school at licthlehem, Pa., now grown to cover all primary 
and secondary departments. The pupils are reported in the table of academic and 
secondary schools in the reports of the Bureau of Education. Bishop ,h M. Levering, 
under date of July 21, 1890, says: ^‘The school at Bethlehem is the only parochial 
school maintained by the Moravian Church in the United States except a boys’ 
school at Salem, N. C. * * In making this statement I leave out of account a 

few little schools maintained during jiart of each winter in certain Gorman country 
parishes in the West, the attendance at which all figures in the public school 
enrollment.” 

Mennonites. — X letter from Kansas dated August .31, 1890, says; 

^^Tho Monnonites of Kansas have no schools Uiat are intended to supiilant the 
public schools. In every Monnonite congregation, however, there is one or more 
summer schools for (diildron. In these schools Gorman is the language taught. In 
these schools, too, religious training is made prominent. The German Mennonite 
teachers of Kansas have formed an a.ssociation which makes it a point to secure 
statistics of all the German schools among the Mennonites of Kansas. 

Ixcformed Church in America . — The board of education of the Reformed Church in 
America has a small fund which it uses for the aid of parochial schools, but it has 
no re])ort from unaided schools. During the xiast year the lioard has aided G schools, 
of which 2 have become self-supporting. There are 4 of the 6 in New York, with 
about 128 scholars, and 2 in New Jeisey, with about 150 scholars, as stated by the 
secretary of the board. 

For the German Presbyterians, the Reformed Church in America, of Dutch ante- 
cedents, the Reformed Church in the United States, of Gorman antecedents, the 
Mennonites, the Reformed Episcopal, and the United German Evangelical, tlie 
latest full returns at hand are those of the Eleventh Census, which are liore utilized. 

There are a few scattered j>arochial schools among other denomiimtions, especially 
those having a German memhersliip, but they are for the most part small and tem- 
porary in their character. 
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The following table repreeenta very oloaely tli^ number of children in parochial 
schools in the United States: 


Pupils in parochial schools. 


States and Territories. 


United States. 


],0L'<<,843 


North Atlantic Division. 
Sonth Atlantic Division. 
Svatli Central Dividion . . 
North Central Division . . 
Western Division 


North Atlantic Division : 

Maine 

New Hann)aliiro 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic DiAusion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of (Jolunihia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Sonth Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Central Di^nsion: 

Keutuoky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian Territory 

North Central Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

CJoWado 

New Mexico i — 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliibrnia 


Total 

reported. 


Roman 
CatbuUc. 
(«) 


390, 409 
36, 387 
60,766 
.623, 267 
27, 924 


4, 

57, 

10 , 

20 , 

139, 

39, 

101 , 

2 , 

18, 

3, 

2 , 

2 , 

1 , 

2 , 

1, 

14, 

2 , 

1 , 

1 , 

16, 

10 , 

2 , 


912 

515 

312 

656 

728 

700 

809 

625 

242 

060 ! 
199 I 
945 
919 I 
247 i 
794 i 
877 I 
406 ' 
940 

704 
611 
695 , 
639 
028 ; 
213 I 
936 I 


791, 548 


365, 636 
30, 928 
44, 369 
323, 698 
26, 917 


6, 912 
9,415 
4,312 
57, 430 
10. 628 
20 , 000 
128, 123 
37, 446 
91, 370 

2, 060 
16, 485 
3, 845 
2,061 
1,791 
505 
697 
1,679 

1, 805 

14, 134 

2, 635 
1,410 
1,201 

15, 908 
8, 015 
2, 236 


Evan- 
gelical 
Luth- 
eran, a 


German 
Evan- 
gelical 
Synod of 
North 
Amer- 
ica. b 


204, 810 


18, 050 
1, 750 
5,000 
179, 100 
910 


100 


150 
100 
700 
10, 000 
1,000 
6, 000 


76, 

35, 

ni, 

51, 

87, 

49, 

31, 

44, 

4, 

4, 

14, 

12 , 


614 

272 

026 

884 

759 

676 

202 

182 

750 

761 

116 

025 

820 
136 
I, 608 
.840 
260 j 
554 1 


1. 000 
100 
150 
200 
250 


50 

250 

150 

200 

100 

1,700 

1,900 

700 


17, 911 


Protest- 
I ant Epis- 
copal. 


6,860 


1,800 


15, 631 


2, 517 
8, 296 
824 
177 
46 


Holland 
Cliris- 
tian Re- 
formed. 


1,979 


1,100 


940 

63, 887 
24,016 
70, 637 
33, 445 
46, 693 
21, 671 
18, 167 
29, 446 
1,200 
1.200 

6, 980 

7, 356 

820 '. 
90 

3,468 I 
1,840 !. 
250 
534 ! 


100 
1,129 
2, 000 
16, 686 


20 


200 

100 

450 


250 

180 


700 
900 
4 , 800 
720 
1, 300 
850 
1, 161 
4.650 
50 


309 I. 
313 1 
1,895 . 


708 

256 

954 


664 


85 

248 

103 

118 


I 


300 

200 


251 
1, 646 


All 

[others. 


2, 190 


484 


1, 629 
51 


148 

30 

306 


256 

220 

73 

66.5 

109 

116 

68 


213 


51 


3, 295 


129 

586 

971 


85 

180 

63 

85 


67 


24 

46 

203 

18 


61 

123 

409 


a See p. 1662. 


b See p. 1603. 


c Eleventh Census, 1890. 
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The following are the denominations in the column ^^all others^’ of the preceding 
table, with the distribution of pupils : 


States. 

Total. 

German 
Presby- 
terian* a 

Mora- 
vian. b 

Metmon- 
ite. a 

Reformed 
Chureli j 
in Amer- 1 
ica. a 

i 

Reformed 
Episco- 
pal. a 

241 [ 

United 
German 
Evangel- 
ical Prot- 
estant. 

Total 

S, 295 

1,160 

340 

610 

341 1 

1 

60S 


76 

76 



1 



129 

79 



.50 




586 

333 



253 




971 

98 

209 



61 

i 603 

Tforfh riarnlinQ 

85 


85 





r^AToliiiH 

180 

63 





180 



63 






. 

Eloriaa 

85 

85 







67 

67 






- 

IllinoiM 

109 1 

71 



38 

1 


Wisf’nTiHiti 

24 

24 






- 

46 


46 


! ' ' 

-- 

203 

168 


35 


Missouri 

18 

18 



i: 

1 

i 

Xlji.knf.n - 

61 



Cl 




'NJftl»r;islca 

123 

78 


45 



i 

TCil.llSilrS 

469 



469 








1 

1 

1 



a Eleventh f’eusuH, 1890. h See p. ]6f)9. 


A glance at the tables will show the general location of any group of paro- 
chial schools. Northern New England and, generally, the South have few parochial 
schools. 'Fhe Roman Catholics luive some ii.arochial schools in nearly every State, 
are strong in southern New England, lolativoly strong in Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Eouisiana, of the South, and (California, of the West, and from Kansas eastward to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Lutherans and other Cernian and Scandinavian orgauiz.ations are weak in New 
England and in the South, but are relatively strong in the States between New Eng- 
land and the Rocky Mountains. 

The Holland Christian ReforiiKMl (dinrch has considerable local strength in south- 
western Michigan. 

In the country as a whole the parochial schools report an enrollment about 7 per 
cent as great as the public common schools; in the North Athantic Division, about 
11 per cent; in the North Central, jnst btdow 10 per cent; below 2 percent in either 
South Division ; about 4 per cent in the Western Division. The Lutherans and kin- 
dred denominations have a iiniltitude of small rural schools often in the vacations 
of public schools which the children also attend. The Catholics have many large 
schools of a permanent cdiaracteriu cities. 

It is not easy to determine bow many of the children counted as parochial pupils 
are also returned in the enrollment for public schools. In the North Central Division, 
especially, there are many parochial schools that last hut a few weeks in a year. A 
careful canvass was made of German Protestant parochial schools in Wisconsin in 1890 
by Mr. Christ. Koerner. He endeavored to determine how many of the pupils were 
also enrolled in the piihlicj schools. The returns were in general terms, and could 
not he reduced to numerical accuracy. Some schools reported that all the pupils 
attended public schools, others that half or more did so, a few that none attended, 
and a few that all attended before or after confirmation. The number of pupils 
distinctly reported as not attending public schools was very small. 

There are a few cities where schools still reported as parochial in the Catholic 
yearbooks are also reported as public schools. The situation at Savannah, Ga., 
has been herein explained. The conditions are similar at Augusta, giving in this 
State a duplication of at least 1,324 counted in both public schools and parochial 
schools. A kindred case occurs in New Haven, Conn., producing a duplication of soma 
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005. Pulilio soliools under Catholic control, enrolling small mimhers, have existed 
•within recent years in several States, hut the conditions are often transient, con^ 
etantly liable to change, so that a report of such union true in a given year has 
ceased to be true when investigated at a later date. 

It appears that a majority of the pupils in the German Protestant parochial schools 
are at some time in tho year enrolled in iiublic schools. There is a known dupli- 
cation of Catholic children as parochial pupils and public-school pupils at points 
named above (Savannah and Augusta, Ga., and New Haven, Conn. ). It seems reason- 
able to suppose that about 500,000 are in iiarocliial schools Avbo are not enrolled 
during the year in publio schools. 

There are about 350,000 enrolled in denominational schools of higher forms, but 
those in academies, colleges, and seminaries are generally reached in tho reports for 
private schools. 

PURPOSES OF PAKOCIIIAU SCHOOLS. 

There is a general accord among all denominations and sects as to tho necessity of 
religions instruction, hut there is not such general accord as to elementary religious 
instruction by each jiarish or church. Each of tho great denominations has its 
board of education or some corresponding organization to impress the needs of its 
schools, especially secondary and higher, n]>ou the people, but tho specific attachment 
of an elementary school of an emphatically religions typo to each congregation is a 
policy almost limited in jiracUco lo Eonian Catholics and to Lutheran and other 
reformed groups derived from central and northern Europe, but theoretically valued 
by Episcopal, Prcsbyterifin, and other bodies. Even tho small denominations con- 
sider it urgent to maintain schools of their own wherever they can. 

Iloraviaus. — Tho Moravians are of relatively small numbers, not much known by 
tho nation' at large, but they ha\ e a remarkable record for devotion and for earnest- 
ness regarding education. 

“The Moravian C^hurch has always insisted upon sx>ecial attention to tho Christian 
education of tho young, and therefore not only iiroMdes many religious services 
particularly for the children, but also regards its school work as second to no other 
branch of activity in its claim nimn intelligent, prayerful interest, faithful conse- 
crated effort, and cheerful, ade<piato support.’ 

'^Tho Moravian jiarochial school of Bethlehem, Pa., owes its origin to the imneiple 
that education, whether under church, state, or private control, should be conducted 
in subordination to religion. Its management subscril)e8 tlie inoiiosition that Chris- 
tian education consists not so much in imparting knowledge as in drawing out the 
grace of God for the work of life. Church members recognize the fact that knowl- 
edge is power, but a power for good only when x>ur8ued in tho fear of God,^’- 

Friends . — The following utterance of Friends, with variations of detail, would bo 
indorsed in almost any denomination : 

“We believe the duty to bo incumbent upon Friends, as a religious body, to jirovide 
means for tho liberal education of all their children, under circumstances favorable 
to tho maintenance of our religions principles and testimonies. By our discipline, 
children whoso parents are members are themselves members by birthright. Tlie 
discipline also recognizes tho care and concern for them by iiropouiiding thiOse two 
familiar (lueries: ^Are Friends careful to educate their children in plainness of 
speech, deportment, and aiiparel ; to guard them against reading pcrniciouB hooks 
and from corrupt conversation ? ’ And they jdace their children for tuition under 
the care of suitable teachers in membership with us?^ * * * Docs not the 

implied obligation of parents to place their children at tho kind of school indicated 
by the query demand of us to have such schools, as far as practicable, within the 
reach of all our. members?^’ ^ 

»It«port of the Moravian Congregation of Bethlelietn, Pa., 1805. 

-Catalogue, 1895. 

’ Address of some members of tho bocioty of Friends, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New l^ork 
£ early Meetings, 1861. 
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— Th® Presbyterians maintain many aoademies, colleges^ and theolog- 
ical seminaries, and there are Presbyterians who desire parochial schools, but, ns 
exprefisod in a pamphlet, Denominational Education, in 1854, in language still 
applicable, the sontiment of the church is very far from being united in favor of 
those measures. 

rr&Uaiaut Episcopal , — The following is the utterance of a national Protestant 
Episcopal convention (1871) : 

‘^The first educator is the jmrent, the mother, the father, to whom this duty is 
assigued by divine appointment. * * * A. Christian education must begin at 

homo^ # # * 

^‘Parochial schools are an important agency in the work of Christian education. 
And where they are praoticahle and can be rendered elBcient, especially in those 
parts of the country where the common schools are deficient in number or in thor- 
oughness of training, they should be heartily sustained. But they can only in a 
very limited degree 8upi)ly the place of the x^ublic schools of the country. * * * 

*^The attitude which we should maintain toward the common schools of the coun- 
try has engaged the attention of your committee. We feel that we ought to give to 
those schools our cordial support. * * 

“But while churchmen lend a firm support to the common schools from the dic- 
tates at once of i>atriotism and religion, they should unite their influence to secure 
in them as large a measure of religious instruction as may he expedient and 
attainable.^’ ‘ 

The following Protestant Eiiiscojial utterance comes close to a Catholic view as 
to distribution of public money : 

“Protestants, according to their fiimlamental principle, are pledged to show the 
utmost liberty to all in the exercise < f their religious tendencies, and we therefore 
conclude that the allowing any communion of Christians to educate their own ehil- 
di*en in their own schools, suxiported by an equitable proportion of their school tax, 
is no compromise of the boasted princiid© of American Protestantism. 

“Your committee think that ultimately this j^lan may bo adojjted, not in opposi- 
tion to, or in substitution for our free school system, but as suiqdemental to it, and 
so allaying irritation, securing religious education, and doing lio violence to the 
freedom of conscience guaranteed by the Constitution. 

“But such an arrangement is impracticable, and perhaps impossible, at this time. 
The convictions of the great majority are opx>o6ed, for the great majority have not 
yet learned to concede that minorities have rights even in matters of conscience."^ 

Jtoman Catholics. — The latest comprehensive authoritative statement of the posi- 
tion of the Eoman Catholic Church in the United States upon the subject of edu- 
eation makes no explicit reference to a division of funds, but deals almost entirely 
with the duty of the church or its members toward the schools. It is as follows : 

FOK THE SETTLING OF THE SCHOOL QIESTION AND THE GI\TNG OF RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION. 

The Moat Jtev. Francis SaioUij Archbishop of Lepanfo, Delegate of the Apostolic See to the 

United States of America, to ike archbishops assembled in New York: 

I. All care must be taken to erect Catholic schools, to enlarge and imxirovo those 
already established, and to make them equal to the public schools iu teaching and 
in discipline. (Cone. Plen. Balt, III, No. 197, p. 101.) 

ir. When there is no Catholic school at all, or when the one that is available is 
little fitted for giving the children an education in keeping with their condition, 
then the public schools may bo attended with a safe conscience, the danger of per- 
version being rendered remote by opportune remedial and x)recautionary measures, 

^Committee on Bducation, General Convention, Protestant Episcopal, 1871. 

•Christian Education, a report to the Ninetieth Annual Convention of the Diotjoee of New Jereeyi 
1873, 
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a matter ttiat is to be left to the oonscience and judgment of the ordinaries. (Ibid., 
No. m, p. 103.) 

III. We enact and command that no one shall be allowed to teach in a parochial 
school whp has not proven his fitness for the position by previous examination. No 
priest shall have the right to employ any teacher, male or female, in his school 
without a certifi.oate of ability or diploma from the diocesan board of examiners. 
(Ibid., No. 203, p. 108.) 

IV. Normal schools, as they are called, are to be established where they are want- 
ing and are evidently necessary. (Ibid., No. 205, j). 110.) 

V. We strictly forbid anyone, whether bishop or jiriost, — and this is the express 
prohibition of the Sovereign Pontiff through the Sacred Congregation, — either by 
act or by threat, to exclude from the sacraments as unworthy, parents [who choose 
to send their children to the public schools]. As regards the children themselves, 
this enactment applies with still greater force. (Ibid., No. 198, p. 104; Conf., Tit. 
VI, Cap. I, II; Tit. VII.) 

VI. To the Catholic Church belongs the duty and the divine right of teaching al- 
nations to believe the truth of the Gospel, and to t)b8erve whatsot^ver Christ coml 
manded (Mattli., xxviii, 19) ; in her likewise is vested tlie divine right of instructing 
the young in so far as theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven (Mark, x, 14) (Conf. Cone. Halt. 
PI. III., No. 194) ; that is to say, she holds for herself the right of teaching the truths 
©f faith and the law of morals in order to bring up youth in the habits of a Christian 
life. Hence, absolutely and universally speaking, there is no repugnance in their 
learning the first elements and the higher branches of the arts and the natural 
sciences in public schools controlled by the state, whose office it is to provide, main- 
tain, and i>rotect everything by which its citizens are formed to moral goodness, 
while they live peaceably together, with a sufficiency of temporal goods, under laws 
promulgated by civil authf)rity. 

For the rest, the provisions of the council of Baltimore are yet in force, and, in a 
general way, will remain so; to wit: ^‘Not only out of our paternal love do we 
exhort Catholic parents, but we command them, by all the authority w^e possess, to 
procure a truly Christian and Catholic education for the beloved offspring given 
them of God, born again in baptism unto Christ and destined for Heaven, to shield 
and secure them throughout childhood and youth from the dangers of a merely 
wordly education, and therefore to send them to parochial or other truly Catholic 
schools.’^ United with this duty are the rights of parents, which no civil law' or 
authority can violate or weaken. 

VII. The Catholic Church in general, and especially the Holy See, far from con- 
demning or treating w ith indifference the public schools, desires rather that, by the 
joint action of civil and ecclesiastical authorities, there should be public schools in 
every State, according as the circumstances of the peoide require, for the cultiva- 
tion of the useful arts and natural sciences; but the (katliolic Church shrinks from 
those features of public schools which are opposed to the truths of Christianity and 
to morality; and since, in the interest of society itself, these objectionable features 
are removable, therefore, not only the bishops, but the citizens at large should labor 
to remove them, in virtue of their own right and in the cause of morality. 

VIII. It is long since the Holy See, after consultation with the bishops of the 
United States of America, decreed that parish schools and other institutions under 
the direction of the bishops, each according to the conditions of its own diocese, 
were opportune and necessary for Catholic youth, from the fact that it was held for 
certain that the public schools bore within themselves a proximate danger to faith 
and morals for various reasons (Cone. PI. Balt. III., No. 194, seq.; App., p. 279); 
viz, because in the public schools a purely secular education is given — inasmuch as 
it excludes all teaching of religion — because teachers are chosen iudisorimiuately 
from every sect, and no law prevents them from working the ruin of youth — so that 
they are at liberty to instill errors and the germs of vice in tender minds. Likewise, 
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certain corruption seemed to impend from the fact that in these schools, or at least 
in many of thorn, children of both sexes are brought together for their lessons in the 
same room. 

Wherefore, if it be clear that in a given locality, owing to the wiser dispositions 
of public authorities, ortho watchful prudence of school board, teachers, and parents, 
the above-named dangers to faith and morals disappear, then it is lawftil for Catho- 
lic parents to send their children to these schools, to acquire the elements of letters 
and arts, provided the parents tht'mselves do not neglect thoir most serious duty, 
and the pastors of souls put forth every effort to instruct the children and train 
them in all that pertains to Catholic worship and life. 

IX. It is left to the judgment and the wisdom of the ordinaries to decide whether, 
in a certain part of their respective dioceses, a parochial school can be built and 
kei)t up ill a fitting condition, not inferior to the public schools, taking into consid- 
eration the temporal condition of the parents, while graver needs for procuring their 
spiritual welfare and the decent support of the Church are pressing. It will be well, 
therefore, as was the wont of onr forefathers, and as was done in the early days of 
the Church, to establish weekly classes of catechism, which all the children of the 
parish should attend; for the better success of this measure let the zeal of pastors 
in fulfilling their duty and the love of Catholic parents leave no effort unspared. 
(Cf. Cone. PI. Balt. III., No. 198.) 

X. No reproach, cither in x>ublic or in private, shall be cast upon Catholic parents 
who send their children to jirivate schools or to academies where a ]>etter education 
is given under the direction of religions or of ajijiroved and Catholic persons. If 
they make sufficient provision for the religious training of their children, let them 
he free to secur(^ in other ways that education which the x>08itiou of their family 
requires. 

XI. It is greatly to he desired, and will bo a most happy arrangement, if the bishop 
agree with the civil authorities or with the members of the school board, to conduct 
the school with mutual attention and due consideration for their respective rights. 

While there are teachers of any description for the secular branches, who are 
legally inhibited from offending Catholic religion and morality, let the right and 
duty of the Church obtain of teaching the children catechism, in order to remove 
danger to their faith and morals from any quarter whatsoever. 

It seems well to quote here the words of our Holy Father, Leo XIII (see the 
Polio’s letter to the archbishop of New York and to the bishops of the province) : 

We further desire you to strive earnestly that the various local authorities, firmly 
convinced that nothing is more conducive to the welfare of the commonwealth than 
religion, should by wise legislation provide that the system of education which is 
maintained at the public expense, and to which, therefore. Catholics also contribute 
their share, be in no way prejudicial to their conscience or religion. For we are per- 
suaded that even your fellow-citizens who differ from us in belief, with their char-,, 
acteristic intelligence and prudence, will readily set aside all suspicions and all 
views unfavorable to the Catholic Church, and willingly acknowledge her merit, as 
the one that dispelled the darkness of paganism by the light of the Gospel and cre- 
ated a new society distinguislied by the luster of Christian virtues and by the culti- 
vation of all that refines. Wo do not think that anyone there, after looking into 
these things clearly, will lot Catholic parents bo forced to erect and support schools 
which they can not use for the instruction of their children.’^ 

XII. As for those Catholic children that in great numbers are educated in the 
public schools, where now, not without danger, they receive no religious instruction 
at all, strenuous efforts should be made not to leave them without sufficient and 
seasonable instruction in Catholic faith and practice. We know by experience that 
not all onr Catholic children are found in our Catholic schools. Statistics show 
that hundreds of thousands of Catholic children in the United States of America 
attend schools which are under the control of State boards, and in which, for that 
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teacliers of every denomination are engaged. Beyond all doubt the one 
thing necessary, i. e., religious and moral education according to Catholic princi- 
ples, is not to bo treated either lightly or with delay, but on the contrary with all 
earnestness and energy. 

The adoption of one of three plans is recommended, the choice to he made accord- 
ing to local circumstances in the different States and various personal relations. 

The first consists in an agreement between the bishop and the members of the 
school hoard, whereby they, in a spirit of fairness and good will, allow the Catholic 
children to be assembled during free time and taught the catechism; it 'would also 
be of the greatest advantage if this plan -were not coufined to the primary schools, 
but were extended likewise to the high schools and colleges, in the form of a free 
lecture. 

, The second: To have a catechism class outside the public-school building, and 
also classes of liigher Christian doctrine, at fixed times, the Catholic chil- 

dren would assemble with diligence and ideasure, induced thereto by the authority 
of their parents, the persuasion of tlicir pastors, and the hope of praise and rewards. 

• The third plan docs not seem at first sight so suitable, but is bound up more inti- 
mately with the duty of both parents and jiastors. Pastors should unceasingly urge 
upon parents that most important duty, imjiosed both by natural and by divine law, 
of bringing up their children in sound morality and (.Catholic faith. Besides, the 
instruction of children appertains to the very essence of the pastoral charge; let the 
pastor of souls say to them with the Ai>ostle: ^‘My little children, of whom I am in 
labor again until Christ ho formed in yon.’' (Gal., iv., 19.) Lot him have classes of 
children in the parish such as have been established in Kome and many other places, 
and oven in churches in this country, with very happy results. 

Nor lot him, -with little prudence, show le.ss love /or the children that attend the 
public schools than for those that attend the jiarocliial; on the contrary, stronger 
marks of loving solicitude are to be shown them; the Sunday school and the hour for 
catechism should be devoted to them in a special manner. And to cultivate this 
field, let the pastor call to his aid other priests, religious, and even suitable members 
of the laity, in order that what is supromoly necessary be 'svanting to no child. 

XIII, For the standing and growth ol* Catholic schools, it seems that care should 
be taken that the teachers prove tliemsclves qualified, not only by previou.s examina- 
tion before the diocesan board and by certificate or diploma received from it, but 
also by having a teacher’s diploma from the school board of the State, awarded after 
Buccessful examination. This is urged, first, so as not to appear regardless, without 
reason, of what public authority requires for teacliiiig. Secondly, a better opinion 
of Catholic schools will bo created. Thirdly, greater assurance will be given to 
parents that in Catholic schools there is no deficiency to render them inferior to 
public schools; that, on the contrary, everything is done to make Catholic schools 
equal to public schools, or even superior. Fourthly, and lastly, we think that this 
plan would prepare the way for the State to see, along with the recognized and tested 
fitness of the teachers, that the laws are observed in all matters pertaining to the 
arts and Bcienoes, to method and pedagogics, and to whatever is ordinarily required 
to promote the stability and usefulness of the schools. 

XIV. It is necessary that what are called normal schools should reach such efficiency 
in preparing teachers of letters, arts, and sciences, that their graduates shall not fail 
to obtain the diploma of the State. For the sake of the Catholic cause, let there be 
among laymen a growing rivalry to take tbe diploma and doctorate, so that, pos- 
sessed of the knowledge and qualifications requisite for teaching, they may compete 
for and honorably obtain positions in the public gymnasia, lyceiims, and scientific 
institutions. 

The knowledge of truth of every kind, straightforward justice united with charity, 
the effulgence and appreciation of the liberal arts — these are the bulwarks of the 
church. 
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All above was read and considered in the meeting of the archbishops , the dificulties 
answered, and the requisite alterations made, November 17, 1892, 

STANDARDS OF TEACHING. 

The people of the United States have sought models for teaching in Germany 
and Scandinavia. Lutheran and Evangelical Germans and Scandinavians, inter- 
ested in religious instruction, which wo have dropped from public institutions, have 
established here a number of teachers’ seminaries, besides nearly 30 theological 
seminaries, and about 45 colleges. This indicates their 7 )urpo 8 e to maintain a high 
standard of teaching. 

The Roman Catholics have a great range of institutions from university to primary 
school, including teacliers’ seminaries. There are several brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods devoted to teaching, best known of which is probably the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, with a long established j^rofcssional reputation. As indicated in 
the document just cited, those in control expect the teachers to be cax>ablo of passing 
the examinations riMiuired of teachers in the public schools, that no comi)ari8ons of 
scholarly and professional ecpiipment may be to the disadvantage of schools estab- 
lished with the religious motive. 




CHAPTER XLI. 


EIGHTY YEARS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WASH- 
INGTON— 1805 TO 1885.' 


By J. Ormond Wilson, 

Formerly Superinlendent of Puhlic Schooh, hiairict of Columhia. 


The limits of a paper to bo read before this society will allow me to present to you 
only ail outline sketch of the origin and <loveIopinent of the public school system of 
this city, including some important referoiu'cs and statoiucnts that may be of use to 
the future historian. As a matter of convenience, I have to some extent used the 
term Washington ’’ as synonymous with ^‘District of Columbia,^' and in doing 
BO liave only anticijiatcd the near future when they will become identical. Of the 
four independent systems of imblic schools originally established in the District of 
Columbia, that for the white schools of the city of Washington was the oldest and 
always the leading om^ ; the others starting later copied it as closely as circumstances 
piu'mitted, and therefore had so many points of resemblance that for the purposes of 
this paper it has not been deemed necessary to trace each from its origin down to the 
time when all were merged in one common system. The first eighty 3 "ears of the 
public sc hools may ho divided into three distinctive periods, which I hav(‘ designated 
by the cbaracterizing terms “initial,^’ transitional,^^ and “ doveloinneutal.” 

8OXTR0E8 OF INFORMATION. 

1. Tlie original record of the proceedings of the board of trustees of public schools 
from 1805 to 1818, now in the Force Collection, Library of O^ngress. Through the 
courtesy of Librarian Spotford I had a copy of this record made and placed on file 
in the office of the superintendent of schools. 

2. No official record of the proceedings of the board of trustees from 1819 to 1844 
has been found. The files of the National Intelligencer, accessible in the Inbraryof 
Congress, and the acts ol’ the city council and of the Congress during that period, 
are the chief sources of information. 

B. The published annual reports of the board of trustees of public schools from 
1845 to 1885, The series for each year is not complete. The reports from 1880 to 
1884 were jirepared with the usual care and labor, but the District authorities failed 
to provide for their puhlic.atioii. The twouty-socoud annual re})ort for the school 
year 1865-60, prepared by Mr. William .7. Rhees, is of sjiecial interest, contain- 
ing A compendium of the laws and resolutions of the city council of Washing- 
ton relative to public schools from 1804 to 1867, chronologically arranged,'^ List 
of trustees from 1845 to 1806,’’ and much other interesting historical material. The 
report for 1874-75 is also exceptionally valuable, as it was prepared with reference 
to the public school exhibit made at the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876, and contains 
brief histories of the public schools of the city of Washington, organized in 1805; 
the city of Georgetown, organized in 1810; the county, as the part of the Distr/ct of 
Columbia outside of Washington and Georgetown was designated, organized in 


> Read before the Columbia Historical Society of Washington. 1). C.. May 4 1890. 
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1864; Sind the colored schools of Washington and Georgetown, oi'ganized in 1864 — 
tile four independent systems of schools as originally established in the District of 
Columbia. Those monographs 'wore all writttm with intelligence and fidelity and 
as a labor of love by persons well qualified for their respective tasks; the first two 
by Mr. Samuel Yorko At Lee, the third by the Rev. Claudius B. Smith, and the 
fourth by tho Superintendent of colored schools, IMr. George F. T. Cook. 

4. Special Report of the United States Commissioner of Education on the Condi- 
tion and Improvement of Public Schools in the District of Columbia, 1868. 

5. The mimitcs of the board of trustees w hich have boon published in recent years, 
to bo found sometimes in connection with tho annual reports iind sometimes as 
sep ar at 0 d ocu men ts . 

6. The acts of the city council, tho District legislature, and the Congress, and tho 
orders of the District Coirimissioiiers relating to the schools. 

7. Tho files of the Evening Star and other city newspapers published f^oiu time 
to time. 

THE INITIAL I‘ehtod~1805 to 1845. 

Neither the framers of the Constitution nor the earlier ('on grosses contemplated 
tho exorcise of exclusive municipal legislation ior the District of C/olnmhia directly 
by the Congress, and hence as early as practicable after the removal of tho seat of 
Government here tho Congress ordained a municipal government for t he city of Wash- 
ington, and in 1804 by an aniendment to its charter ])rovi(led for tho ostablishmcn* 
and superintendence of scliools.” On the 5th of Decemher of the same year the city 
council i)ass<Ml an act to establish and endow a permanent institution for the educa- 
tion of youth ill th(^ city of Washington, wdiich provideil for a board of 13 trustees, 
7 to bo elected by the joint ballots of tho two chambers of the council and 6 to be 
chovsen by individuals contributing to tlio promotion of the sc'bools as provided for 
in said act. For tho support of the schools the act appropriated so much of the net 
proceeds of tho taxes on slaves and dogs and licenses for carriages and hacks, ordi- 
naries and taverns, retailing wines and spirituous liijnors, billiard tables, theatrical 
and other amusements, hawkers and peddlers, as tho trustees might decide to he 
necessary for the education of the poor of the city, not to exceed tho sum of $1,500 
per annum. Tho act also provided for the appointment of a select committee of 3 
oonucilmen, whoso duty it should bo to solicit or provide for soliciting, both at homo 
And abroad, contributions in money or lots for the benefit of the schools. One of 
tho largest contributions was that of $200, made by Thomas Jotl'crson. 

It may be stated at tho outset that the colored children of tho District of Colum- 
bia were not included among the beneficiaries of the public schools in any legislation, 
either by the Congress or tho city council, prior to the abolition f>f slavery in 1862. 

Tho first board of trustees consisted of Thomas .lefTcrson, Thomas Monroe, Gabriel 
Duvall, Thomas Tiugey, .Joseph Brombey, .Tobii Tayloe, KoLort Brent, William Brent, 
Samuel II. Smith, William Cranch, (Jeorge Blagdcii, John Dempsie, aud Nicholas 
King. 

They met in the Supreme Court room, United States C^apitol, August 5, 1805, and 
were called to ordt^r by Robert Brent. Thomas JefTerson, then President of the United 
States, was elected pre.sident of tho board, and accepted tho office in a letter dated 
Monticollo, August 14, 1805, but was jmevoiitcd from ever discharging its duties by 
^‘others of paramount obligation. 

At a little later date the Rev. AVilliam Matthews, better known as Father Mat- 
thews, became a member of the board, and was most zealous and active in the cause 
of public schools for many years, 

A very comprehensive report, setting forth in detail the plan of the entire educa- 
tional system frojn im academy to a university, was prepared by a select committee 
and adopted September 19, 1805. 

Mr. Jefferson^s early and liberal contribution in money and his accepting and hold- 
ing the offices of trustee and president of the hoard of trustees of public schools so 
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lotiag as ho resided here show his personal interest in their estahli&hment, aii^ thU 
fact that he had several years earlier proposed a quite similar plan of education fee 
the State of Virginia, and a few years later, in 1617, vigorously renewed his proposal, 
makes a strong probability that he himself was the chief author of the lirst plan of 
public education adoxited for the city of Washington. 

In their plan the hoard of trustees said : 

^^The academy shall consist of os many schools as circumstances may require, to 
bo limited at present to two, one of which shall bo situated east of the Capitol 
and within half a mile of it, and the other within half a mile of the Preeident’s 
house, it being understood that those positions are considered by the board as tem- 
porary, and consequently subjoed at any future time to alteration. 

“In these schools poor children shall he taught reading, writing, grammar, arith- 
metic, and such branches of the mathematics as may qualify them for the professions 
they are intended to follow ; and they shall receive such other instruction as is given 
to i>ay pupils, as the board may from time to time direct; and paypupils shall, besides, 
he instructed in geography and in the Latin language. The schools shall be open 
each daj’’, Sundays oxcex»tc,d, eight hours in summer and six hours in winter, to be 
distributed throughout the day as shall bo fixed by the board, except during vacation, 
which shall not commence prior to the 1st of August nor continue after the 10th of 
September, and whoso duration shall he fixed by the board.’' 

A ( ircular letter issued with the view of obtaining contributions for the erection 
of the college said; 

“ ITc who with the promise of success asjiires to that oiiiinonco which shall qualify 
him for rendering service to his fellow men, must, in liis early years, receive an edu- 
cation exempt from local x>rejii(li(;e and narrow views; and without derogating from 
the In spect deservedly cherished fiir State institutions, it may be eonfidently affirmed 
that 110 place in the Union is so well fitted for this pnrjioso as the city of Washing- 
ton The reluctance naturally felt by a x>arent to send a sou from his own to a 
remote Statii whose institutions, manners, and habits i>erliaps widely differ will in a 
great degree, if not altogetlier, b(‘, ina]>plicabl(i to a seminary not established in sub- 
servience to Slate views, and the iivofcssors in which will, as it is probable, be drawn 
from various States of tiie Union. 

“There is another consideration which can not fail toentitlo such an institution to 
the decided iirefcrenco of a large portion of citizens. The parent who sends his son 
to Washington will find for liiin, in his ltei>rcseutative to Congress, a guardian and a 
friend who, during a largo part of the ye.ar, will be his associate, will observe his 
progress ill his stinlics, 8U]>orintend liis morals, and perceive the r<'al condition .and 
character of the seminary, and thus be able from time to time to satisfy parental 
inquiry and solicitude.’^ 

In this old record we catch a most refreshing glimpse of the l yjiical Congressman 
at the dawn of this century. 

Tluirc wore two prominent features of this school system as originally devised for 
the city of Washington ; 

First. It was in some points of view very ambitious. There Avas to bo a so-called 
academy, under which term Avas included Avhat are noAV generally dosign.ated jiri- 
mary, grammar, and high schools, or elementary and secondary schools, a collego 
and a university, each with functions similar to tlioso of like institutions at the pres- 
ent day, and a imblic city library. Only the most elementary part of the academy 
was established at first; the college and the uniA-ersity have come into existence 
with hut little governmental aid, and the imblic library is still on the list of things 
prayed for. The children of the poor alone were to recchm tuition free of exjmiise 
even in the lowest grade of schools, and their period of attendance at times was 
limited to a term of two years. The price of tuition to other pupils Avas fixed at $5 
a quarter. 

Second. The founders of this school system appear to hav^o thought it neither right 
uor expedientdiTectly to tax the general property of the municipality for the educatitm 
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6f oven poor cMldron, and they made their scant appropriations for this object 
ont of the ‘revenues derived from taxes on specialties and licenses, most of which 
•were in the ^nature of a specific tariff on social evils. They probably considered 
themselves warranted at least in applying the homeopathic principle of similia 
similibiis ciirantur, curing asocial evil with a social evil. 

Between 1812 and 1828 fourteen joint resolutions authorizing and regulating lot- 
teries for the benefit of the public schools were passed by the Congress. A portion 
of the revenues derived from this source was invested in corporation or other safe 
stocks and designated the school fund.’' The interest on these stocks was for many 
years applied to the support of the schools, 

‘ This school fund, created for the most elennintary education of ‘^pauper pupils,'* 
existed intact when in 1874 a government of the District by the Congress superseded 
all local autonomy, and when in 1878 that body began to make specific appropriations 
for the schools without reference to the school fund. In 1880 it amounted to about 
$80,000. The Congress at that time was averse to making any direct appropriation 
for a much-needed high-school building, hut when attention was called to the exist- 
ence of such a fund it was induced to authorize its application to this object by an 
act approved March 3, 1881; and so the first high-school building came into ])oing. 
The public-school forefathers would probably be somewhat surprised if they should 
return to the city and behold their long-cherished fund for the edueation of ‘^pauper 
children " transmuted into the concrete form of the ira])osing edifice now known as 
the Central High School Building, located on O street between Sixth and Seventh 
streets NW. 

There’s a diviuity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will. 

The board adopted an elaborate code of rules for the government of the academy, 
among which was the following: 

Every scholar on entering the school shall take off his hat and bow to the 
preceptor." 

Girls do not appear to have been in the minds of these rule makers, and, in fact, 
the education of girls, especially of the humbler classes, was then considered of 
small account. 

A western school and an eastern school were established, and the first teacher to 
commence work, January, 180G, was Richard White, xirincipal teacher of the western 
school, whose salary was to be $500 per annum. It will be noticed that at even that 
early day the west end was taking the lead. Poor Richard White ! Prototyi>e of 
many a successor! We find him, October 1, 1807, tendering bis resignation, accom- 
panied by % prayer in vain for pecuniary assistance to enable him to remove himself 
and family from Washington. 

On October 27, 1806, the board authorized the erection of the first two school- 
houses, to be located on lots owned by the United states, the use of which for this 
purpose had been granted by President Jefferson. These schoolhonses might have 
been modeled after Noah’s Ark, for we are tohl that they were built of Avood, 1 story 
high, 50 feet long, 20 feet wide, and cost together $1,589.41. 

The western schoolhouso appears to have been located on lot 27, square 127, now 
occupied by the sumptuous residence of Mr. Anthony I'ollook, No. 1700 1 street NW. 
This lot, containing about 2,600 square feet, was purchased by the corporation from 
the United States Government — Sara Lane, commissioner of public buildings — in 1821 
for $100; the money was applied to the building of an iron fence to inclose the park 
around the Capitol. The corporation, John P. Van Ness, mayor, sold the lot wi^ 
the improvements, in 1832, for $309. 

In 1811 Mr. Robert Ould was sent out from England by Mr. Lancaster to take 
charge of a Lancasterian school established in Georgetown. He was the father of 
Robert Onld, esq., who, graduating from the Columbian College, became a promi- 
nent lawyer, United States attorney for the District of Columbia under President 
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Buchanan ; then, going South at the beginning of the civil war, the Confederate 
assistant secretary of war and agent for the exchange of prisoners. The fame of 
this school reached the ears of the Washington school authorities,, who ih 1812 
established a similar school in this city and, on the recommendation of Mr. Lan- 
caster, brought over from England Mr. Henry Ould, a brother of the Georgetown 
teacher, and placed him in charge of the Washington school. 

In 1813 Mr. Henry Ould made the first report of a Washington public school of 
which we have any record. It read as follows : 

“ Febritauy 10, 1813. 

This day twelve months ago I had the pleasure of oi)eriiug under your auspices 
the sec ond genuine Liincasterian school in America. The system was set in opera- 
tion (as far as the nature of the room would admit) in this city on the lOth of 
February, 1812, in an inconvenient bouse opposite the general x)ost-office; but not- 
withstanding the smallness of the sehoolrooin, there were 120 scholars entered on 
the list during the first three months. I was then under tlie necessity of delay- 
ing the admission of s(‘holarH, as the room would not accommodate more than 80 to 
100 scholars. It now becomes my duty to lay before you an account of the imiirove- 
ment of the scholars placed under my direction in your institution, whicli I shall do 
in the following order: 

Of nvnihers . — One hundred and thirty scholars have been admitted into your 
institutiou since the 10th of February, 1812 — viz, 82 males and 18 females — out of 
which number 2 have died and 37 left the school for various employments, after 
l>assing through several grades of the, sidiool, which therefore leaves 91 on the list. 

Pvofjnss in reading and spellhtg. — Fifty-five have learned to road in the Old and 
Now Testaments, and are all able to spell words of three, four, and five syllables,- 26 
are now huirning to read Or. Watts’ < hymns and spell words of two syllables; 10 are 
learning words of four and five letters. Of 59 out of the whole number admitted 
that did not know a 8ingh^ letter, 20 can now read tlu^ Bible and 8X>ell words of three, 
four, and five syllables; 29 read Dr. Wattses hjrmnsand rx>o 11 words of two syllables; 
and 10, words of four and five letters. 

^‘Progress in writing. — Fifty-five scholars are able to write on paper, and many of 
this number can write a good German-text band, who never attempted a single let- 
ter of the kind hofore they <“ame to your institution. Twenty-six are writing words 
of two and three syllables on slates; 10, words from two to five letters on slates, 
All those scholars that have left the school could write a tolerable and many a cai>i- 
tal hand when they left the institution. 

** Progress in arlikmeiic. — Twiuity-six scholars are in reduction, single and double 
rule of three direct, and x>ractiee; 23 are rapidly ])rogrt*8sirig through the first four 
rules of arithmetic, both simide and coinxmund.’^ 

This school report was a concise, business-like statement of the 

work of the school, unincnmh<’>red by any nuxleru x)sychologieal disenjssions. The 
law of apperception had not been discovered, the idea of culture epoclis had not 
come, and the x^rincix)les of correlation, coordination, concontratiou, and interest 
were away in the dim future. 

In 1815, on the reooinmeiulation of the trustees, the city council established two 
boards iu place of the one previously existing; one for the first school district, com- 
prising the First and Second wards of the city, and the other for the second school 
district, comprising the Third and Fonith wards. This movement was ax)x>arently a 
step backward. 

Ou the 30th of July, 1821, the Jjancasterian school took x^oasession of the small 
brick building on the southeast corner of Fourteenth and G streets NW., formerly 
oocux>ied as a stable for President Jefferson’s horses, the use of the building liaving 
been granted to the xmblio schools. On that spot now stands the attractive floral 
establishment of John H. Small Sons. 

The formal taking x>08session was a noted event, “At 10 o’clock a x^rooession of 
girls and boys, between 130 and 140 in number, preceded by their teachers and followed 
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by the trustees, moved from the old and incommodious building on F street to 
that prepared for them oppoBito to the Foundry Chapel. An address was delivered 
by the president of the board, who congratulated the assembly on the improvements 
in the system of learning and on the immense heuefits promised, ^particularly to the 
poorer classes of society.^ He hoped that this institution, supported as it was by the 
corporation and hy the General Government, which had generously allowed the use 
of the building, would be the means of rescuing their fellow-creatures ^from the 
doom of ignorance and obscurity.^ 

Mr. Joseph Lancaster, the founder of the system of schools bearing his name, was 
an enthusiastic *but somewhat visionary schoolmaster, who adopted an inexpensive 
method of educating especially the masses of poor children. The curriculum of his 
schools included reading, writing, arithmetic, and the Bible. In his original school 
in London he enrolled 1,000 pupils to ho taught by himself assisted by designated 
pupils, called monitors, the more competent assisting in managing and instructing 
the less competent. Ho had inscribed over bis sclioolhouso door : 

*^A11 that will may scud their children and have them educated freely, and those 
that do not wish to have education for nothing may pay for it if they please. 

One of his mottoes was : I^ct every child have at all times something to do and 
a motive for doing it.^’ 

The motives which he incited wore not altogether the liighcst, but more readily 
accessible in largo numbers of his pupils, who under the circinrislances could not 
be moved by an appeal to more transcendental ones. ITi^ relied cbiolly ui)on a lavish 
system of rewards. He said: is no unusual tbiug for mo to deliver one or two 

hundred prizes at the same time; and at sucdi times the countenances of the whole 
school exhibit a most pleasing scene of delight, as the boys who obtain prizes com- 
monly walk round the room in procession, bolding the prizes in their hands, and 
preceded by a herald proclaiming the fact Ix^fore tbem.^’ 

His punisliments were devices for bringing the i)nblic opinion of the orderly i)or- 
tion of the school to b(‘ar niioii the odVnder by int‘an8 of ridicule.’^ 

Ho came to th(^ United States in 1818 and visited other countries. His system had 
great popularity in its day, wasadopt(‘d in most of the civilized countries of the 
world, and did much good. Some features of it api)arently ftmnd their way at an 
early date into the public schools of this city, notably the making use of selected 
pupils- to assist in teaching, who were designated in the Washington schools “ sub- 
assistants'^ instead of monitors,^’ and tho chaborate system of prizes, which were 
continued for many years, l)ut were gradually eliminated as the condition of the 
schools improved and they could bo dropx>ed without detriment. 

In 1836 Mr. Joshua L. Hensbaw was ax'poiuted teaebev of the Western School, and 
at the end of bis first year, in concluding bis annual rexiort, expresses bis oxiinion 
of the character and value of the system on which tho school is conducted, and his 
pleasure in doing so, as the result of his experience has been to satisfy his mind that 
it was admirably adapted for effecting tho xmrxioses intended; and he commends an 
economy that, at a yearly cost of $875, confers tho benefit of education, in a single 
year, on 303 children. 

Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworih, an American novelist, who still survives and is 
a resident of this city, was a stepdaughter of Mr. Henshaw, and was for some years 
also a teacher in the public schools of Washington. 

Tho two original schools, supplemented for several years hy the Lancasterian 
school, and for a short period by two subsidized Presbyterian schools, ran an inter- 
mittent course, without any considerable groAvtb or imx^rovement. The public-school 
system was handicapped at the start hy class distinctions introduced in the provi- 
sion for poor and pay Xiupils, by being established in slave territory, and by a lack of 
funds. Slavery and free schools can not flourish side by side, and for forty years the 
system struggled against a hostile environment without any substantial progress. 

The epithets in such phrases as charity schools,” ^^poor children,” '^pauper 
pupils” are found freely scattered through the early records, until at last the school 
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system became so odious that it was of little value to any class of children, and a 
more enlightened and liberal public sentiment successfully protested against its 
longer continuance on itS^ original basis. 

TRANSITIONAL PKRIOI>--1845 TO 1860. 

At the beginning of this period three men appeared upon the stage who had 
advanced ideas of a public school system — Mayor Seaton, the junior editor of the 
National Intelligencer; Councilman James F. Ilalliday, afterwards city collector of 
taxes, and School Trustoo George J. Abbot, afterwards confidential secretary to 
Daniel Webster and United States consul at Sheffield, England. 

As early as 1840 Mayor Seaton in his annual message had called attention to the 
census of that year, which showed that the whole number of children in the city 
between the ages of 4 and 16, inclusive, was 5,390; number in the public schools, 
213; number in iirivato schools, 776; whole number in school, 989; number not 
attending any school, 4,401. 

He recommended the adoption of the Now England jilan, involving taxation of 
assessable projicrty and nniversal eligibility, a])]dical)le, of course, only to white 
children. 

Councilman Ilalliday heartily supxiortod Mayor Seaton’s more liberal policy, and 
in 1845, under his leadership, four school districts had been established, one board 
of trustees, consisting of three members from eacb district, had been substituted for 
the two boards picvionsly existing, the fee for tuition of pay scholars liad been 
reduced to the small sum of 50 cents a month and was shortly abolished entirely, and 
much larger approjiriatious Avere made, wJiich enabled the board to establish sc\'eral 
additional schools. 

The memhers of the iicav hoard of trustees were: First district, Eohort Farnham, 
George J. Abbot, and John F. Hartley; second district, Peter Force, Thomas Doiioho, 
and John C. McKclden; third district. Noble Young, William M. Ellis, and Jo 80 x>h 
P. Engle; fourth district, Thomas Blagden, Ignatius Mudd, and Aaron Miller. 

They framed a (‘odo of rules so excellent that many of them, AAdth little or no 
mat<;rial change, have hceii in force over since, and are to he found in the code of 
to-day. 

Trustee Abbot, a graduate of Harvard Gollego, thoroughly familiar with the New 
England iiublic-school system, .and then the primdpal of a jirivate school of high 
repute in this city, was the iutidligcnt, active, and persistent leader in the school 
hoard. Among the advocates of the reform A\ho rendered substantial service by 
voice and jicn Avero the Hon. Jolm Quincy Adams, ^Mr. Justice Woodbury, the Hon. 
Caleb Cushing, the Hon. Charles Hudson, the Kev. Edward Everett Hale, and other 
prominent citizens and residents. 

There at as some doubt as to tho authority in the municiiial charter to appropriate 
the reveinio derived from taxes on assessable jiroperty for the support of i>ublio 
schools, but a tax of $1 on every free Avhite male citizen was levied lor this inirpose. 
During tho first forty years tho appropriations for the schools had shoAvii an annual 
average of only $1,511.92, AA'hilo tho annual aA orago for the first four years sueceod- 
ing tho reorganizaHon was $5,345.90. 

The board of trustees divided tho schools into two grades, designated primary and 
district. 

In 1845 the i)rincipal teachers in charge of the four district male schools were: 
First district, Mr. Joshua L. Henshaw; second district, Dr. Tobias Watkins; third 
district, Mr. Hugh McCormick; fourth district, Mr. Henry Hardy. The lirst special 
teacher of vocal music, Prof. J. 11. Hewitt, Avas appointed the same year. 

Mr. John E. Thompson succeeded Mr. Hardy as j^rincipal teacher of tho fourth 
district male school in 1848, and there are hundreds of his jmpils now living who 
hold his name in grateful remembrance and will testify to his zealous aud thorough 
instruction. 
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Mx, Samuel Kelly, who was appoiated to succeed Mr. Henshaw as the principal 
teaohex of the first district male school in 1849, then occupying the Jefferson stable 
htlllding, used to wind up his school and set it agoing like a clock, and then go out 
to call on his friends in the neighborhood and invite them to visit the school in his 
absence and see if it was not running all right. They would accept his invitation, 
go to the school, find every scholar sitting bolt upright at his desk with Ids eyes set 
on his book, and report to Master Kelly accordingly ; and woe to the boys had it been 
otherwise. 

Mr. Strong John Thomson, who commenced his service as a teacher in the public 
schools in 1852 and was promoted to be Mr. Kelly’s successor in 1854, is now actively 
and efficiently performing his duties as the princii)al of the Abbot School, the senior 
of the corps, and without a rival in tlio number of Washington boys who have acquired 
under his tuition a sound and thorough education in the ebunentary studies. 

Prof. Joseph II. Daniel was aiipoiutod teacher of voc:il innsic in 1850, and I am 
happy to say has most acceptably filled that office down to the present time. The 
number of school children in this city whom he has gently and skillfully taught to 
sing during his long career would well-nigh equal the present po])ul;itiou. 

In 1858 the charter of the city was amended so as to authorize the levying of a 
tax on all assessable property for the support of public schools, and it provided that 
the revenue derived therefrom should bo expended for no other purpose. 

In the same year an act was passed by the city council which redefined the school 
districts, provided for the appointment of a hoard of trustees by the mayor, i)re- 
Bcrihed and enlarged their imwers and duties, and generally outlined a more com- 
prehensive and liberal school system. This organic act placed the schools under the 
independent administration of the board of trustees within prescribed limits, and, 
under this law, as their legal charter, they developed the system into its present 
form and, as a body, intelligently, faithfully, and zealously i)erforiued their official 
duties, down to 1885, when, contrary to all American precedents, and unfortunately 
for the schools, the District Commissioners assumed for themselves all the powers 
Ifcnd duties pertaining to the management of the schools, and reduced the legal func- 
tions of a school trustee to those of a subordinate whose sole business it is to execute 
the orders of Lis superior. 

The fifth section of this organic act contained the very 7 )ropei and safe provision 
that no text-hook should bo changed unless by vote of two- thirds of tlie whole 
board of trustees, and it is still in force, although of late apparently ignored and 
possibly forgotten. 

Notwithstanding the commendable i>rogress I have indicated, there was ample 
room for greater improvement. An address juiblished by the hoard of trustees in 
1858 said there is not at present, either rented from individuals or owned by the 
city, a single schoolroom entirely suited for school purposes.” 

During the j^ears 1855-1860 the leading private and public school teachers and 
other citizens interested in education organized the Columbian Teachers’ Association, 
of which some of the leading members were Secretary Joseph Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; President Binney, of the Columbian College; Principals Zalmon 
Eichards, of the Union Academy; Otis C. Wiglit, of the Rittenhouse Academy; 
Charles B. Young, of the Emerson Institute; John E. Thompson and Strong John 
Thomson, of the public schools, and Dr. S. L. Loomis. They met regularly, dis- 
cussed practical educational questions, brought here prominent educators from 
abroad to deliver public lectures, and did much to improve the schools of the city, 
private and public, and to inform and interest the public mind on educational sub- * 
jects. Under their auspices a school census of the city was taken and published 
December 10, 1857, which gave the following results : 

Whole number of children in tlie city between the ages of 6 and 18, 10,697; num- 
ber in public schools, 2,400 — 22,4 per cent; number in private schools, 3,228 — 30.1 per 
cent; number not in any school, 5,069 — 47.5. 

Gradually an inexpensive two-room building had been erected in each of the four 
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school districts hy the corporation, additional rooms, notably in basements of 
cburcbos, had been rented, the walls and ceilings of which were punctiliouHly white- 
washed just before the annual examination of the schools ; somewhat improved school 
furniture, appliances, and text-books had been introduced; night schools had been 
organized which flourished for a time, and at the end of the school year, in the latter 
part of July, long processions of all the school children in each district, marshaled 
by their respective teachers and trustees, with the flag of their country and school 
banners emblazoned with appropriate devices and legends, were seen marching along 
the streets and avenues on their way to the Capitol Crounds at an earlier date, and 
at a later one to the hall of the Smithsonian Institution, there to receive, in tlie 
presence of a large concourse of gratified relatives and friends at the hand of his 
honor the mayor, the prizes — honorable mention, certificates, diplomas, books, silv^er 
and gold medals — awarded for merit in attendance, j>nnctaality, and scliolarsbip. 
President Filluioro conferred these honors at the Capitol Grounds in 1850. 

During the latter part of this period and the first part of the following one each 
school — that is, the teacher and pupils in a single room, usually isolated — had its 
distinctive haniier, legend, colors, character, r(5]»utation, and pride, which it was 
hound to defend and maintain against all rivals with a spirit worthy of a highland 
clan of Scotland in the first half of the seventeenth century. This stage of the 
school system had its peculiar merits and attractions, and produced scholarship of 
the very highest order of excellence in certain lint'S, varying in different schools. 
The heat teachers of that day who cont inued their work hi tor sometimes looked back 
and sighed for a return of the golden age; hut th(^ rapid increase in the number of 
schools made its coutinuaiHte an impossibility had it beim desirabl(3. It became nec- 
essary to subordinate something of individual freedom to the general good. 

The following statement shows the growth of the seliool system during this period : 


Whole inirnher of teachers 
Wliole iiuinher of i)upila. . , 
Value of school property.. 



’ 

1845. 

1860. 

4 

1 

500 

4.500 

.$1,500 

1 $30,000 


The cloud of negro slavery still overshadowed the schools, and this small and poor 
municipality, with very little assistance from the National Government, struggling 
to make the city a fit homo for th<^ nation’s capital, found itself without the means 
to establish and support a publi<3 seliool system adecpiate to supply even the still 
(|uite limited demands of public sentiment. 

TilE DEVELOPMKNTAI. PEI{I()I>— 18fi0 TO 1885. 

Of the third period I can speak more from personal knowledge and may he allowed 
to Bay pars f uiy having been first appointed a member of the hoard of trustees in 1801 
and the 8nx>erintendent of public schools in 1870. 

Early in this period the board of trustees was constituted as follows: 

Mayor Richard Wallach, president ex officio; first district, .1. Ormond Wilson, 
Richard T. Morsell, Robert Ricketts; second district, William J. Rhees, Mitchell H. 
Miller, Charles H. Utermehle; third district, Otis C. AVight, Dr. Francis S. Walsh, 
Frederick D. Stuart; fourth district, James E. Holmead, Jonas 11. Ellis, John T. 
Cassell. 

This board took as its motto : Schools for all ; good enough for the richest, cheap 
enough for the poorest. 

Mayor Wallach was a most loyal and active supporter of the Union cause, jind in 
his heart and administrative policy the advancement of the ])uhlic schools of the 
capital city was second only to the preservation of the Union of the States, He 
regularly occupied the chair as the presiding officer at the meetings of the hoard of 
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trustees, was ever ready to give timely encouragement and counsel and to second 
tlio most advanced propositions, althougli often not knowing how he was to get the 
necessary funds to carry out the measures brought forward. 

An application to the National Government for aid in establishing a public school 
system for the city of Washington was made as early as 1805, when the city authori> 
ties petitioned for a grant of some of the lots received by the Government from the 
original proprietors on the laying out of the city. In 1856, under the lead of Sena- 
tor Brown, of Mississipiii, a bill passed the Senato to appropriate from the Treasury 
of the United States for the support of the jiublic schools in this city, for a term of 
years, a sum of money equal to that raised by the corporation for the same purpose. 
In 1858 another similar bill i^assed the Senate. 

In 1874 a vigorous effort again was made to obtain aid for the schools from the 
National Government. It was based largely upon carefully prepared statistics show- 
ing; (1) What the National Government had done in the States and Territories from 
time to time in aid of education; (2) the largo number of the “ wards of the nation’^ 
to bo educated, who had been thrown into this cit^^ by the exigencies of the civil 
War; (3) that about ono-third of the regular attendance in the white schools was 
made up of children of nontaxpaying parents, who were engaged in Government 
service and held their citizenship elsewhere, (4) and that the National Government 
was the owner of oue-half of all the in'operty in the District of Columbia. This 
appeal was nnaiiimoiisly and stroiiglj^ indorsed by the dei)artinent of superintend- 
ence of the National Educational Association, then holding its annual session in this 
city. None of those efforts availed to sreure the passage of a bill for the henetit of 
the schools through both Houses of Congress. 

Lihenil donations of city lots were made to Georgetown and Columbian (jolh^gcs, 
but the only assistance over la'ceived from the Congress h^" the public schools was 
the i)ermi8sioii to occupy temporarily three or four vacant public lots or parts of 
public reservatioDs, the gift in fee of the old Jefferson stable, the use of the old 
Union and Anacosiia cngiin! houses, and the site of the Force School, so long as they 
should he occupied for school ])urposes, th(‘ gift of an old frame building, a relic of the 
war, located on leased ground at the, corner of Tweuty-socoud and I streets NW., and 
on one or two occasions the advance of a sum from the United States Treasury to 
pay salaries of teacjhers in arre^ars, with a. xiroviso for its rex>ayment — a beggarly list 
of old clothes and small loans for short juTiods — until wo coiru' down to 1878, when 
the Congress assumed the payment of one-half of all the ('xx)enscs of the District of 
Columbia, including those of the x>ublie schools. Tlie District was then so heavily 
involved in debt that the x^uhlic schools did not rec(dvo the full benefit of this 
national aid until after the close of the xieriod of whicli I am writing. 

By an act of the Congress approved April 16, 18G2, slavery in the District of Colum-. 
bia was abolished, and by a xjroclaination of President Lincoln dated January 1, 
1863, slavery throughout the rest of the United States received its deatlihlow. The 
greatest obstacle to a proper develox>ment of the school system was at last 

removed, leaving only the hnancial inability of the municipality to delay its prog- 
ress; but this was greatly increased by the additional burdens irnxiosed by the 
civil war. 

In 1860 a tax of 10 cents on every §100 of assessable property was levied specially 
for the support of schools, and in 1862 an additional tax of 5 cents on every $100 of 
assessable proi>erty was levied sx^ecially for the purchase of sites and the erection of 
schoolhouses. The grading and designation of the schools was changed from pri- 
mary and district to x^rimary, secondary, intermediate, and grammar, a nomencla- 
ture better suited to the improved classiticatiou of pupils already effected. E?ch of 
these terms included a two years course of study. 

The trustees had at last discovered the reason for the schoolboy’s general want of 
respect for his desk and schoolroom — the desk and room wore not respectable; and 
so they began to expel the desk and room instead of the boy. This change of policy- 
proved very satisfactory. In the primary schools the little, loose, noisy, four-legged 
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chair without doak, and in the higher grades the old soft-pine double desk of rudest 
make and finish, usually with a hoard seat supported on the back of the rear desk, 
carved with a jackknife after the most fantastic designs and decorated free-hand 
with ink, were replaced by the Boston cherry single desk, mounted on iron stand- 
ards of graceful pattern, and a comfortable chair supported by a single iron pedes- 
tal — all the product of the most skilled workmanship in wood and iron. The avail- 
able portions of the walls of the schoolroom were converted into blackboards, and 
more abundant globes, maps, charts, reference books, and other useful appliances 
followed in the train. 

Tlio number of schools had been increased, tbe pupils had been better classified, 
better furniture and more appliances had been furnished, and the text-books, courses 
of study, and methods of teaching were in the lino of progress ; but tbe schoolhouses 
and rooms, largely rented to the corporation because their owners could find no 
other tenants, were totally unfit habitations for the schools. They were isolated, 
not in convenient locations, not of j^roper size or shape, generally without play- 
grounds, without cloakrooms, and the lighting, heating, ventilation, and all other 
sanitary arrangements were of the most xn’iniitive and defective character. 

The board of trustees resolved to first provide a schoolhouse in a central position 
in each of the four school districts, larg{! enough to hold all the schools of higher 
grade, and then to distribute around it at convenient points smaller schoolhouses 
enough to accommodate all the primary scholars. As the citizens of East Washing- 
ton, then as now, were noted for an intelligent recognition of their interests and a 
vigorous assertion of tbeir rights, it was believed tliat the surest and shortest route 
to the accomplishment of the whole i»lan must have its starting point in that section 
of the city, and although all sections were so needy that comparisons would have 
been odious, it was decided to locate the first schoolhouse of the series in the third 
district. 

By ail act of the city council passed at the instance of the board of trustees and 
axiiiroved October 18, 18G2, the mayor as chairmau, 2 aldermen, 2 couueilmen, and 4 
school trustees were created a joint committee Avith full authority to purchase a site 
and erect thereon a school building, and the sumo act a]>propriated the schoolhouse 
fund, amounting to about $15,000 a year, to that purpose. 

The rosxiectivo boards axipoiuted their rex>reseutati ves authorized by the act, and 
the joint committee Avas constituted as follows: Mayor liichard Wallach, chairman 
exollicio; Aldermen A. 0. Kichards and (leorgo It. riant; Councilmen Charles H. 
Utermelile and William M. Ellis; School Tru8to(‘S J. Ormond Wilson, Mitchell H. Mil- 
ler, Dr. Francis S. Walsh, and Jonas B. Ellis. 

This method of i)urehasing sites, x)roviding plans, and building schoolhouses 
through the agency of a joint committee appointed specially for the j^urposo Avas 
pursued for several years, and under it the Wallach, Franklin, Jellerson, Seaton, 
and other schoolhouses were erected. 

A subcommittee Avas designated to select a site, and after a protracted and thor- 
ough canvass they roeoiumended a i)ortion of square 901, fronting on Bonnsylvauia 
avenue, between Seventh and Eighth streets SE., belonging to Georgetown College. 
As the result of an interview with tho^oollege authorities, they reported to Mayor 
Wallach that the price of the whole square was $7,000, and that the corporation 
could buy such portion of it as might bo Avanted for a schoolhouse at the same rate. 
He very promptly resxiouded, Wo will take tho whole square,'’ and ordered the pur- 
chase to be concluded without delay. Thus, a large square, containing 107,834 sq iiare 
leet of ground, on which are now located the Wallach, tho Towers, and the Eastern 
High School, with ample playgrounds, was bought for $7,000, being at the rate of 
about 6^ cents a square foot. 

The wisdom and foresight of Mayor Wallach in taking tho whole square is now 
readily apparent, but at that time the committee had altogether only about $15,000 
at its disposal, and some of the members were unable to see hoAv a modern school- 
house architecturally attractive, containing 10 schoolrooms, each with seats for from 
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60 to 60 pupils, and a large hall in which all the pupils could he assembled for gen- 
eral purposes, could be j^aid for out of the balance of $8,000 left after paying for the 
eite. 

The architects of the city were invited to submit plans for the building, and those 
prepared by Mr. Adolph Cluss, who had made an extensive study of the best school 
architecture in both this country and Europe, were accepted. Mr. Cluss subse- 
quently prepared the plans and superintended the construction of the Franklin, 
Simmer, Seaton, Curtis, and Cranch school buildings. In hygienic, pedagogic, and 
architectural arrangements, the Wallach was in advance of its time, and the promise 
of better things to come. In April, 1866, a commission of the Boston school board 
and city council with Superintendent Philbrick visited the principal cities of the 
country to inspect schools and schoolhouses, and on tlioir return home reported that 
the “Wallach School was in external architecture the most attractive school visited, 
while the Franklin School (not then finished) in its size, plans, etc., promised to he 
unsurpassed in the country. 

The Wallach School building, in the presence of a large assemblage of interested 
citizens, was dedicated on the Fourth of .Inly, 1864, with formjil ceremonies, the 
most notable part of which was the scholarly, clo(|uent, and inspiring address of 
the Hon. James W. Patterson, then a Representative in Congress from New 
Hampshire. 

In their annual report at the close of this school year the trustees said: 

“It may he of interest to those who are to come after us to fiud it here recorded, 
that in this city, burdened with extraordinary expenses, distracted by the convul- 
sions of a civil war, thronged with passing troops, in close proximity to great armies, 
at times within the sound of hostile cannon and almost in a state of siege, the pub- 
lic schools in the midst of all these adverse circumstances have not only steadily 
continued to dispense their benefits to the community, but have so advanced in use- 
fulness as to mark the three years just ended as the beginning of a now and proud 
era in their history. 

The term school had heretofore been applied to the pupils in a single room, in 
charge of one teacher; and some schools deservedly had acejuired a wide local repu- 
tation for their excellence; notably among the girls^ schools were the fourth district 
grammar school, taught for many years by Mrs. Margaret MiU)urn Amidon, whose 
name after her death was most appropriately given to one of tlie school buildings, 
and the first district grammar school, taught by Miss Annie E. Evans. 

The best schools here and there were most useful object lessons and were held 
U]) as standards to he reached by all. Occasionally a bright, accomplished teacher, 
who had received a professional education at some one of the heat normal schools of 
the country, was a])pointed to a position in this city and brought now and better 
methods, which were gradually absorbed by other teachers and so came into general 
use. In the ahaeucoof a normal school and supervision other than that of the trus- 
tees, no one means was found so eflective in improving the schools as that of having 
in operation for observation and study schools of high standard producing actual 
results. Such schools could ho visited by other teachers, their results could not be 
gninsaid, and their methods in jjroducing tlu^m could bo studied, while pedagogical 
theories, however ably presented in books or lectures, left room for doubts, discus- 
sions, and delays. 

The advent of the Wallach School ushered in a new ora not only in school archi- 
tecture, but also in school discipline, and the coordination of the work of teachers in 
difierent grades. For the first time ten schools of several grades were brought 
together in one building, the teachers of which were in daily intercourse and 
became better acquainted with each other’s work. Mr. William W. McCathraii, a 
highly accomplished teacher and most estimable gentleman, was appointed the first 
principal of the school and worked out the new and vexatious problem assigned to 
him with admirable tact and patience. This change broadened the horizon of the 
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oorps of teachers affected by the new organization ; their professional outlook in 
their isolated sitxiation theretofore had been limited to the narrow section of the 
course of study assigned to the grade in which they taught. 

The other central district school buildings included in the plan stated above were 
the Franklin in the first district, finished in 1869, the Seaton in the second district, 
in 1871, and the Jefferson in the fourth district, in 1872. 

It was Mayor. Wallach^s great ambition to signalize his administration by giving 
to the capital city the best public schoolhoiise in America. 

In getting possession of the most central and eligible site for the Franklin School 
many obstacles wore encountered. The property belonged to minor lieirs whose 
guardian must give consent, an order from tlie court must be obtained, the sale must 
be made by auction, and the strenuous opposition of inlluential neighbors must be 
outflanked; but, nevertheless, the ground, containing 11,9151^ square feet, was pur- 
chased by the corporation at the rate of $1.26 a square foot, and cost $20,474.01. 

The contracts for the building were given out l»y j>iecemeal, and with unnicrous 
delays, so that four years following the close of tlie civil war were consumed in its 
ere(!tion, and the currency liad become so depreciated that in 1861 $1 in gold sold for 
$2.85 in currency, and the ex 2 )ense of building, under the circiirastances, was more 
than twice as great as it would bo to-day. The cost of the building was $187,229.71. 

It, however, ri< bly repaid its coat in lifting the public school system to its proper 
place in the estimation of the publi<‘. The pernicious idea of charity schools for 
pO(»r children, on which the system was founded, and which bad hitherto clung to it 
with seemingly ijisiiperahlo tenacity, disappeared at once and forever. Applications 
for admission to the Franklin School, including those from the wealthiest and most 
aristocratic classes, from the day of oi>oniug, were received far beyond its capacity; 
distance of residences was consideied no obstacle to attendance, and the schools 
themselves so fortunate as to he located there were inqxelled to make an advance 
that they might maintain the rei)ntation that the* hnilding had suddenly given them. 

The Franklin School, in its (dovated and prominent location, grand projxortions, 
and architectural characteristics, became at once one of the sights of the capital 
city. (ien. Francis A. Walker said that whenever he [xassed that noble American 
public schoolliouso he turned to look, and fedt like lifting his hat in token of respect; 
and even to-day, more than a <iuarter of a century after its dedication, the intelligent 
guide, in making the rounds of the capital city to show to tourists its chief attrac- 
tions, as he drives along Franklin Park halts and points with 2 >ride to the Franklin 
School. 

The dedication of those earlier schoolUouses w ith formal ceremonies attracted 
wide attention. They were noted events in the history of the schools and coutrih- 
nted to their i^rogress. The houses were crowded with interested citizens who came 
to hear addresses by eminent men; at the Seaton, Gen. Francis A. Walker and Goii. 
William T. Sherman, and at the Jefferson, (iovernor (V)ok, l*rof. Jo8(q)h Henry, 
Professor Tyndall, the English scientist, the Hon. John Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and others. In time the advent of a now schoolhoiise 
became so frequent and common an occurrence that formal dedications were aban- 
doned. 

In 1865 occurred a memorable incident in the history of the schools. The veteran 
armies of the Union, returning to their liomes in the North, were to march past the 
Capitol on their route up Pennsylvania avenue to be reviewed from a stand in front 
of the Executive Mansion by the President of the United States, their commander 
in (^hief, the Secretary of War, the generals who had led them to victory, and other 
distinguished citizens. Every available sjiot along the entire route from wliich a 
glirai)se of a procession, the like of which in interest and grandeur never liad been 
witnessed before and may never ho again in onr country, was crow ded with a most 
eager, grateful, and enthusiastic throng of citizens and visitors who had come from 
far and wide. 
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Tlio public schools of the city were to participate iu the oration, and promptly at 
the hour named thousands were in the place assigned to them on the north portico 
.of the Capitol and all down the grassy slop© of the park in front extending to tlie 
line of march. 

In the early morning of that bright and lovely 23d day of May, there they stood, 
all expectaucy, iu their spring attire, decorated with rosettes of the red, white, and 
blue/' laden with bouquets of fragaut flowers and floral wreaths, waring thousands 
of miniature flags, and bearing aloft a multitude of banners of their respective 
schools, while high over all was displayed the great standard of that young army, 
inscribed; ‘^Thc public schools of Washington welcome the heroes of theKepublic. 
Honor to tho brave." 

As tho famous General Custer approached the boys stepped forward and presented 
to him a large wreath of tho choicest flowers, wdiich ho most gallantly and grace- 
fully received and threw over his shoulder; Avhen instantly his liery charger, appar- 
ently frightened, stretched forward his neck and seeming to take tho hit of tho 
bridle iu hie teeth, furiously dashed down tho hill and round into the avenue out of 
sight, carrying his rider, sitting lirmly in the saddle, but bent forward, with his long 
and profuse Saxon locks streaming hack iu tho wind, while the school children 
looked on in amazement and deep concern; their anxiety was soon relieved, how- 
ever, hy tho welcome iiow’s that the horse did not get away from his rider, and then 
came tho pleasant surmise that tho ‘^runaway" was only a ruse to compliment the 
school children with a little exhibition of his horsemnnsliip. 

For six hours during tho march, w ithout sign of weariness, tlie boys and girls pre- 
sented their floral oficrings, waved their flags, rent tho air with cheers, and at inter- 
vals a grand chorus of 2,500 voices, under the lead of Director Daniel, sang I'he Star 
Spangled Banner, Battle Cry of Freedom, When Johnny Comes Marching Home, 
Victory at Last, and other patriotic songs and hymns, all of which were most grate- 
fully received and heartily acknowledged hy oflicers and soldiers. From all sides 
tho highest praises w'oro show'crcd upon that great chorus of school children ; and the 
sight of those grand armies with their bronzed faces, soiled uniforms, and tattered 
flags was to tbcm an object lesson in jiatriotism never to bo forgotten. 

In this connection 1 am reminded that during the period of which I am writing the 
singing of the school children was so highly api>reciated by the public that concerts 
with programmes made up for the most part of selections from their course of study 
in music so as not to interfere with their regular school work were given always to 
crowded houses. Tho proceeds of these concerts in tho days of limited school appro- 
priations were indispensable in 8ui»plyiug many things not otherwise i)rovidcd for. 
All tho pianos and other musical instruments, most of the important reference books, 
all the expenses incident to the various school exhibits made from time to time at 
home and abroad, and other things greatly needed were paid for in this way. A safe 
estimate of the total amount received from concerts and ai)i)lied to tho purposes 
mentioned would be at least $50,000, 

In 1871, when the American and British Joint High Commission to arbitrate the 
Alabama Claims and other questions iu dispute between tlie two countries met in 
this city, Sir Stafford Henry Korthcoto took up his residence near by the Franklin 
School, which ho passed daily, and as ho w as about to leave the city, in June, he 
addressed a note to the superintendent, saying he had so highly enjoyed tho singing 
of the children in that school, as their sweet young voices had reached him through 
the open windows, that ho desired to visit tho school, hear them sing again before 
his departure, and personally thank them for the greatest pleasure he had experi- 
enced during his stay in Washington, and accordingly he spent a morning in visitiiig 
those schools. 

As tho main source of supply of teachers was the young graduates of the public 
schools without any special training or even a liigh-sehool education, ijhe most diffi- 
cult x>rohlem of all to be solved was how to provide a corps of teachers not only 
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to do the work as it then was done, hut also to keep step with the 
progress marked out fot the future. 

As I have said, the only supervision provided up to this time was that of the 
hoard of trustees, and although in its membership there were always to he found 
men of liberal education and usually some with more or less experience in teach- 
ing, yet as their services to the schools were gratuitous they could not afford to allow 
them to interfere seriously with their regular business. 

Various means were employed to supply, as far as practicable then, the inadequacy 
of professional supervision and leadership. An institute, embracing the whole corps 
of teachers, was organized in 1863, under the conduct of Mr, Zalmon Ricliards, which 
held its meetings every Saturday for several months of the year and was well 
attended. Classes of school pupils were frequently present ; the programme included 
both the theory and practice of teaching, and all the branches of study taught in 
the schools received attention. LceturcH or talks wore given by the conductor, trus- 
tees, and eminent edueators, such as Prof. Joseph Henry, Henry Barnard, the editor 
of the American Journal of Education and afterwards United States Commissioner 
of Education, Mr. B. G.Northroi>, agent of the Massachusetts State hoard of odnea- 
tion, and the Hou. George S. Boutwoll, then a member of Congress, but 2 >reviously 
the seerotary of the Massachusetts State board of education. 

Groat educators aud teachers who represented the soundest educational i>8ychol- 
ogy and pedagogy were brought hero time aud again for service in the line of 
teaching, to which they had specially devoted their lives. In mathematics, I’rofcssor 
Davies, of the Military Academy at IVest Point; in reading, Prof. Mark Bailey, of 
Valii (^)]lege; in vocal music, Prof. L. W. Mason, a snjiervisor of vocal music in the 
Boston ])nblic schools and the author of a series of music cliarts and text-books still 
inori^ widely used than any other in tli« ]uiblic schools of this country ; in gcograjihy, 
Professor Ai)gar, of the State normal school of New Jersc^y ; in peiirnansbip, Profes- 
sor Spc'neer, well known in connection Avith the excellent system of iieumanship 
bearing his name; in drawing, Proi’. Walter Smith, of whom I shall have inoro to say. 

All tlies<‘ men were not merely groat teachers of their specialties, but more, great 
educators in a broader sense, and they gave an iin]>iilsc to the schools that had not 
ox]>oiided its force at tbe close of the 2 »eriod of which I am Avriting. 

Their lessons AAH^re ]>ractical, acconqianicd by illnsiratitins, and full of instruction 
and eiiconragi'inent. 'Jtiey not only taught the teachers s^^L^cilically hoAV to do their 
work more iiitelligenily and thus save time for ncAv Avork, how to do ncAv work, and, 
what is hotter, inspired them Avitli the zeal and self-conlidonce essential to success, 
but they also enriched them Avitli a knowledge and understanding of those funda- 
iiiental iirinciplos of all 2)edagogy Avliich AA’ould enable them to devise good methods 
of their oavu. These men rendered most valuable services in giving a solid character 
to thc^ system as it Avas developed. 

“As is the teacher so is the school” is an old and true adage, and the schools will 
advance only as does the corps of teachers. At lirst the course of study in the ele- 
mentary schools included but little more than reading, aa riting, and arithmetic, and 
as each ucav study knocked at the door for admission an early objection to bo mot 
was the fact that the teachers were not qualified to give instruction in the XAfojAOsed 
neAV subject; and many times, as notably in the case of vocal music and draAviiig, it 
was quite confidently believed even by the te,acher8 tlicmselves that some subjects 
nCA'cr could be taught by otlicr than special teacliors. That meant an additional 
exiiense which was often an iiisui)erable obstacle. In developing a public school 
system, therefore, the most important Avork of all is that of iusjiiring tbe teachers 
with a love of their work and an earnest desire to improA o and multiply their quali- 
lications and then furnishing them Avith the best facilities for so doing. 

In 1869 the city council nrovided for a suiierinteudent of j>nblic schools and thus 
supplied a most important factor in the further development of the system. Soon 
after the passage of the act, Mr. Zalmon Richards, heretofore spoken of, was appointed 
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the first snperintetiflent. An ofl3ce of this kind is never a sinecure. Its occupant 
does not embark for a pleasure voyage on a summer sea. Many times he must be 
chart, compass, captain, pilot, and man of all work, and will find himself in stormy 
weather sailing between Scylla and Charybdis. He mustaiot go too fast or too slow, 
too far to the right or too far to the left, lest he may fail to gain and hold the confi- 
dence and loyalty of the corps of teachers whom he is to lead or the general approba- 
tion and support of the school board and the public, all of which are essential to 
his highest success. 

The highest prize awarded in the public schools is a scholarship in the Columbian 
College. It was first given ?u 1855 by the medical department of tliat institution, 
largely through the instrumentality of its dean, Dr. Thomas Miller. This was fol- 
lowed by an interval of three years, when Mr. George Diggs gave a scholarship in 
1859, and Dr. William Gun ton gave one in 1800. The college itself then gave one 
annually for eight successive years. 

The authorities of the college not feeling able to (continue their annual gifts 
longer, in 1869 rresidciit George AV. Samson and the writer called upon tlio Hon. 
Amos Kendall, then residing at what is now Ko. 708 Kleveuth street NW., and at a 
ripe old age in person administering upon that portion of his (‘state intended for 
benevolences. We rejiresciited to him tho good which had already been done by 
these scholarships, both to their recipients and to the schools in general, and tho 
desirability of a foundation that would make them regular and porpotual. 

As a result of this interview^ shortly after ho tendered to the hoard of trustees of 
tho Colnmhian College $6,000, the amount that had lieon suggested to him as suffi- 
cient to found a perpetual annual scholarship, ujioii (‘ondition ^Hhat Ihe trustees of 
the public schools in tho city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, and their 
successors, by whatever names they may he called, shall have tho perpetual ]>rivilege 
of selecting from said schools one yuipil annually to fill said scholarship, and the 
pupils so selected shall each ho entitled to instruction in said college for the term of 
six years, free of charge for tuition, use of library and ajiparatus, and for any other 
privileges allowed to paying students of the same grade. The gift was accepted 
by both the college and the school authorities, and it was declared that thereafter the 
first prize in the public schools annually should ho the ^nCendall 8(*diolarsliip.” 

Tho award of this scholarship in the Colnmhian College hns been an event of pub- 
lic interest and notice annually since that date, and this beneficent gift to the schools 
has an unlimited future of usefulness w'hich each year will recall w ith honor the 
name of its denor. 

A glance at this scholarship roll, already (luito long, sustains its claim to tho highest 
honor conferred by the puhlit? schools. One finds there sueli names as Fabian Frank- 
lin, 1864, a distinguished mathematician and late l‘rofessor in JoIjus Ho 2 )kiiis Univer- 
sity; Theodore W. Noyes, 1870, now assistant editor of tlie Evening Star of this city; 
Howard L. Hodgkins, 1878, now a professor in tho Columbian University, and many 
others widely and favorably kuowm in their respective callings. 

In 1870 Mr. Matthew G. Emery was elected mayor of tho city, and among his 
ap 2 )ointment 8 was that of the wTiter to the office of superintendent of schools. 
Although Mayor Emery’s administration was abruptly cut short at the end of the 
first year of his term of office by a change of the form of government of the District 
of Columbia, he made manifest his deep interest in the i)iiblic schools by giving to 
them the Seaton and cominoncing the Joflfeison and the Cranch buildings. 

By an act of Congress, approved Ft»brnary 21, 1871, a Territorial government for 
the District of Columbia was established to supersede tho several local municipal 
governments theretofore existing and to go into effect on tho Ist day of the follow- 
ing June. It provided for a governor and a legislative assembly composed of an 
upper and a lower house. 

The colored schools of Washington as originally established by the Congress in 
their management were entirely independent of the local municipal governments, 
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and no change wa« made in this respect by the act creating the ncT^^ form of 
government. 

The legislative assembly of the new District government by acts approved August 
21 aud 23, 1871, created the’oflQcea of superintendent of the Georgetown schools and 
superintendent of the county schools. 

The governor reappointed the superintendent of the Washington schools and 
extended his jurisdiction to the Georgetown schools. He appointed Mr. Benjamin 
P. Davis superintendent of the county schools, who revised the course of study, 
improved the method of examining aud certificating teachers, was iusfru mental in 
securing three larger and more commodious new schoolhonses, and generally dis- 
charged the duties of his office with intelligence and efliciency, hut he retired at the 
end of a year, and the 8U]>erintendcnce of these scliools was then assigned to the 
superintendent of the Washington and Georgetown schools; and thus were the first 
steps taken toward a consolidation of the four school systems. 

The legislative assembly also increased the tax levied for the support of schools, 
at one time in Washington to 00 cents on each $100 of the assessment, in Georgetown 
to 40 cenfs, and in Ihe county to 50 cents. 

The first governor of the District of Columbia, the Hon. Henry D. Cooke,* had a 
high appreciation of the importance of education and an earnest desire to further 
the ))Togres8 of the public schools, whose general interests were committed to his 
executive care, but the condition of the district treasuiy, as nsnal, jirevented the 
full realization of the most liberal intentions. He, however, erected the Curtis 
School building in Georgetown, under circninstaix es that would have been a bar to 
any attempt on the part of most men. He commenced without any funds whatever in 
his treasury available for building schoolhonses, and borrowed the money from the 
trustees of two hitherto unapplied fuiuis, Avhich had been given to Georgetown some 
years hoforo; one by Mr. Edward Magrmlcr Lintlucnm, who had left a l(‘gacy of 
$50,000 to found a school for ^‘indigent white boys and youths/’ and the other by 
Mr. George Peabody, who had given $15,000 to found a public library. Agreements 
wore made under which these funds wore hoiTowod for the purpose of erecting a large 
central schoolhousc for Georgetown, in which two suitable rooms were to bo provided 
and set apart for the use of the trustees of said funds; one for a library to which the 
public schools wore to have free access, the room to bo fitted up, the hooks fiiriiislied, 
and the library managed by the Peabody trustees; and the other for a night school 
of a iiractical aud industrial character, the room to he fitted up with laboratories, 
apparatus, and other apidiances, and the 8<-hool to ho managed by the Linthicuin 
trustees. Both of these institutions Avero to work in direct lines of proj<‘ct(Ml im- 
provements in the public schools, aud so these funds hccam(‘ of twofold use in tlioir 
time. The Curtis building was erected, and the two institutions occupied the rooms 
assigned to them and did a most important educational w»)rk that otherwise would 
have been postponed for several years. Eventually these loans were repaid, and the 
Linthicuin trustees withdrew from the Curtis building and provided elsewhere a 
flourishing independent establishment for their institution; but the Peabody 
Idhrary still contisiues its connection with the public schools, and is now especially 
valuable to the Western High School. 

By an act of Congress, approved March 3, 1873, the governmental control of the 
colored schools of Washington and Georgetown was transferred from the United 
States Department of the Interior to the government of the District of Columbia, 
and it was made the duty of the governor to apjioint a hoard of trust oa, a secretary, 
a treasurer, and a superintendent for the practical management of these schools. 
They had been provided with a superintendent from the start, and Governor ('ooke, 
in the performance of the duties imposed upon him by the act referred to, reappointed 
the inenmhent of the office, Mr. George F. T. Cook. Thus another step was taken in 
the direction of consolidation. 

By an act of the legislative assembly, approved June 23, 1873, the board of trustees 
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of pulilic schools of the city of Washington was authorized to establish a normal 
school for the professional training of teachers. 

A school of this kind would not only gradually supply the elementary schools 
with teachers specially educated and trained in both the theory and practice of their 
profession, but its work could always be made a practical illustration of the most 
advanced and best educational thought. The school would send its graduates into 
the corps of teachers, and he visited, observed, and consulted with profit by other 
teachers, especially those employed in the lower grades. A good city normal school 
is a central fountain in which all that is best in education may find place and be 
made to flow out to everj part of the system; and for this reason it was given 
precedence of a high school. 

A large majority of the teachers in the public schools were necessarily women, and 
hitherto the chief source of supply had been the bright, young graduates from the 
grammar schools, without any special professional training or exporieiice. The 
qualifications that ought to have been possessed before assuming the duties of a 
teacher had to bo acquired afterwards, if at all, and at the expense of the pupils 
committed to her charge, during a longer or shorter period, according to the natural 
aptness of the young grammar-school graduate. Sometimes for sweet charity's sake 
there was a long i)robatiouary period, one, two, or more years, ending at last in 
failure. 

And yet it required careful and protracted efibrt to get legislative authority for a 
normal school. The hill was drawn so as to appear to conservative legislators as 
harmless as possible. It provided only for the special education of advanced pupils 
who were to become teachers in the public schools of this city;'' it was to ho located 
in the Franklin School building, so that no expense for renting or erecting a buihl- 
ing on its own account should ho incurred; it authorized the appointment of only 
oue teacher, the principal, at a very fair salary, $1,500 per annum, with a proviso 
^^that no further expense should bo incurred by this act than is now required for 
teachers in the public schools for the year ending .Tune 30, 1874;" which, being inter- 
preted, meant that the first class of pupils in the normal school, during the oue year 
in which they wore to get their professional training, must do enough teaching in 
the other schools to pay the expenses of their professional course. On this limited 
legal basis was the normal school commenced, built up, and rests to-day. 

The school was very fortunate in its first principal, Miss Luoilla E. Smith, who, 
with superior natural aptitudes for her profession, was a graduate of one of the best 
normal schools of tlie country, suhsecxucntly a member of its faculty, and then a 
most successful teacher in several grades of city schools. Under her charge it soon 
won appreciation and favor, and its graduates well sustained all that had been 
claimed for the school. Great public interest was manifested in its annual com- 
mencements, and the large auditoriums used for those occasions were always 
crowded to overflowing, and often hundreds could not gain admission. At the com- 
mencement in 1875, Professor Henry delivered a short address, full of the soundest 
educational philosophy, in which he said: 

^ ^Another principle of human nature, very importaut in the art of the teacher, is 
that the several faculties of the human mind are not simultaneously developed, and 
the true system of education is that which meets these faculties in the order of their 
development. The earliest developed faculties are those of imitation ; and in regard 
to education, wo may divide them into two classes— the doing faculties, and the think- 
ing faculties. By the doing faculties, I mean those mechanical habits which are essen- 
tial to the acquisition of knowledge, and are pure arts, such as the art of reading, 
that of performing arithmetical operations with rapidity and correctness, that of 
expressing thouglits in legible characters and in words of grammatical arrangement. 
These arts can only bo acquired by laborious drilling on the part of the teacher, and 
labor on the part of the pupil. They require little instruction but repetition, until 
they are performed with ease and almost pleasore. To neglect to impart these 
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habits is to do a great iojury to tho child; nothing should be substitutod for them, 
though instruction iu other branches which require more art and less thought may 
be mingled as recreations with them.” 

The paramount imfiortance of a thorough knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and of laborious drill and repetition in teaching them to young i)ui)U8 
in common schools, is forcibly stated in the part of his address quoted. No amount 
of ^^ologies” and ^^osophies” can compensate for tho want of thoroughness here, 
any more than additional branches can compensate for unsoundesa in the trunk of 
a tree. 

Tho graduating class of 1881 received their diplomas from I'resident (iartield just 
a few days before his assassination, and tho class of 1883 received theirs from Presi- 
dent Arthur, who said that ho himself commenced work in life as the teacher of a 
littlo country common school in Vermont, on a salary of $14 per month and “board 
around.” 

Industrial and manual training was included in the general plan for developing 
and improving tho system of i>ublic scliools, and this year, 1873, a beginning was 
made. As a knowledge of drawing underlies all other industrial and technical edu- 
cation and all manual training, it must be made tho basis of the industrial education 
projected for tho schools. 

The lirst step taken was tho appointment of Mrs. Susan E. hhiller as director of 
drawing, who wjis specially qualified for such a jiosition, and has successfully iillcd 
tho office since that date. Tho next stei> was to adopt a system of industrial drawing 
that would lead to practical results. A worthless so-called system of drawing had 
been introduced iu 1808, hnt the only parties who h.ad received any benefit from it 
were tho author and publi.sher of tlui hooks used by tho jiupils. 

It so happened that in 1870 the city of Boston and the State of Massachusetts had 
hecoino so impressed with the necessity of improving the designs and workmanship 
of their inaiiufactiires that in order to hold their own against foreign competition 
they had brought over from England Prof. Walter Smitli, an art master, trained in 
tho famous South Keusingtoii Art School, and for some lime himself tho head of a 
loading art school in England, to inangiivate a comprehensive system of teaching 
industrial drawing in tho public schools of that city and State. His system was con- 
structed uijon the theory that all intelligent school-teachers could qualify themselves 
for teaching drawing as well as any other branch of the curriculum, and in order to 
introduce this subject into the public schools it was only necessary to employ a gen- 
eral director competent to lay out a course of study suited to tho circumstances, to 
i-n.striict the regular teachers so far as might be needed, and to 8ui)crviGO their w^ork 
in th© schools. He soon de.signed a series of text-hooks and manuals embodying his 
system, and they were at once adopted for use iu tho public schools of this city. 

I’rof. Walter Smith was one of tho few men whoso rare genius creates new epochs 
in their sphere of activity. Tho great forward movement in industrial and tech- 
nical art education in this country during tho past quarter century, received its 
right direction and greatest impulse from him, and the beneficent results of his 
labors are now to be seen throughout tho leugth and breadth of tho land. He 
assisted by his counsel iu introducing into tlie schools of Washington tho system that 
has produced tho most satisfactory results here, and twice visited the city person- 
ally for this purpose. His numcroiLs lectures hero aud elsewhere were masterpieces 
in their line. No teacher has over a^ipeared in this country to whom a more honest 
and larger debt of gratitude is duo; and yet his fate, like many another, was a sad 
one. He became a naturalized citizen and hoped to end his days in his adopted 
country; but at the end of twelve years incompatibility of temper and mercantile 
greed stopped his great work here, and in bitter disappointment and poverty sent 
him back to England, where he was most heartily welcomed and immediately placed 
at tho head of a prominent art school. Shortly after, when not yet past tho merid- 
ian of a most useful and promising life, he died of a broken heart. Ou his tomb 
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miglit well 1)6 inacribed, as a legend, the lines which Virgil posted over the palaoe 
gate of Augustus : 

Sic V 08 non vobis nidilicatis aves ; 

Sic vo» non vobis vellera fertis oves ; 

Sic V08 non vobis mellillcatis apes ; 

Sic VOS non vobis fertis aratra bores. 

Very few if any of the teachers were then qualified to give the required instruc- 
tions ill drawing. They however undertook the task of preparing themselves for 
their new duty with the nmst commendable good will and earnc.stnoss. A regular 
course of study for teachen extending through several years, was mapped out by 
Mrs. Fuller, and the whole corps of teachers cheerfully became students uuder her 
instruction every Saturday morniug during a considerable portion of each year. As 
they progressed, examinations were hold and graduated certificate's w'oro given, 
uutil they were all duly qualified for their new work. Meanwhile the normal school 
included this subject in its curriculum and sent forth all its graduates admirably 
equipped to teach drawing. 

It required some time to bring public opinion to a correct appreciation of the 
nature and value of the new study; to make it understood that its main object was 
not to make artists, hut artisans. For this purpose an annual exhibition of drawing 
was held to which the public were invited, and as a part of the exercises addresses 
were delivered by men familiar with the general educational value of tlio new study 
as well as its practical relation to all industries. At the annual exhibition in 1877 
Professor Henry made one of his felicitous and philosophical addresses. lie was at 
the time physically so weak with his last illness as to require assistance in ascending 
the stairs to the hall of the Franklin building, and this ofibrt was the last attesta- 
tion of his deep interest in the public schools. 

On these occasions only the actual results of the training re(’eived in the schools 
were allowed to he put on exhibition. Tbo more artistic and to many eyes attrac- 
tive work of extraordinary genius, and of those who had been trained by specialists 
outside of the schools, though offered in abundance at first, was rejected as uot 
fairly representing the teaching of the schools. 

Other work of the schools was also represented at these annual exhibitions; peii- 
mauship, niai) drawing and molding, compositions, examination papers, and a 
variety of subjects including manual training in its begimiiugs. No money had yet 
been appropriated specifically for instruction or materials in teaching the last named 
subject, but tentative exjicriments were being made as best they could he without 
money. There were two schools in the county, a white one at Beniiing and a colored 
one at Hillsdale, where excellent teaching in sewing and cooking was done; in the 
higher grades of the elementary schools and in the high scfiiool most creditable work 
was done in the way of making the apparatus to practically illustrate the i)riiiciples 
of physics and other natural sciences taught in the schools. At the two public schools 
located at the Industrial Home above Georgetown, horticulture, floriculture, wood- 
work, sewing, cooking, aud shoemaking were successfully taught. A room in the 
Franklin building w as set apart at each annual exhibition for the jirodncts of this 
manual training, which attracted more aud more attention. There one could see the 
practical results of manual training in all the lines indicated above. The teaching 
of shoemaking was notably successful for a time, and all the materials, tools, parts 
of the work as it progressed, the finished shoe, and the mended shoe, were fully 
represented in the exhibit. 

The selection of a teacher of shoemaking was a very fortunate one. The teacher 
wa#8 an intelligent, apt, and enthusiastic young man, who very early in life had thor- 
oughly learned both the theory and the practice of his art, and afterwards had stud- 
ied theology. While employed in teaching shoemaking he wrote in poetry a treatise 
on the art of shoemaking and published an illustrated edition of his work. The 
treatise and illustrations were highly comuieiidable, but the didactic part gaiued 
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notMug by the poetic form iu which it was embodied. The fault may possibly have 
been in the subject. He left the school, and I know not whether shoemaking, theol- 
ogy, or the Muse has since claimed him as her own . I am confident, however, that the 
world has lost nothing by it, if the good shoemaker has stuck to his last. 

As a further step iu the introduction of industrial education into the schools, upon 
my recommendation, a standing committee of the board of trustees was given special 
charge of this subject, and it was made tlieir duty to make a full examination into 
the subject and to report from time to time measures for its judicious and practical 
extension. 

In 1873, also, the first exhibit of the public schools at an international exposition 
was made at Vienna. It included a model of the Franklin School building made on 
an exact scale, and in sections of a story each, so that they could be taken apart 
and studied in detail. It cost $1,000, and was a center of attraction in the educa- 
tional department of that exposition. In 1876 another exhibit of tlie schools was 
made at Philadelphia, in 1878 another at Paris, and in 1884 another at Now Orleans. 
On each of these occasions the schools received the highest award of medals and 
dij)loma8 made in the educational department of the expositions. 

The exhibit at Paris was unique in its arrangement, and Dr. Philbrick, the 8iii)er- 
intendent in charge of the educational part of the United States section, gave it the 
post of honor in his court. It was made up of thousands of specimens of all kinds 
of scholars’ work, from the lowest i>rimary to the normal school, neatly bound in 
volumes, a complete set of text and reference books used in the schools, a set of the 
annual reports of the public scliools, coi)ios of all record books and blank forms used, 
a chart giving all the educational institutions of the city of AVasIiington with full 
statistics of the same, a map of Washington showing the location of all its school- 
houses, large photographs and plans ox the more important ones, and a model of the 
Henry School huikling. A very large Danner’s revolving bookcase, some 6 feet or 
mure S(iuare at the top, was made by the manufacturer expressly for this purpose 
and presented to the school authorities. Just below the top of the case drawers 
were plac(Ml to hold the charts, maps, largo photographs, etc., and were so arranged 
that they could be drawn entirely out and made to rest at an angle convenient for 
handling and inspecting their contents. On the shelves below were arranged in a 
classified order the hound volumes of the exhibit. The case was surmounted by a 
very fine model of the Henry School building, made on an exact scale and in sections 
of a story each. The whole was accompanied by a full printed catalogue arranged 
in the order in which the articles were to be found, and giving all necessary expla- 
nations. At the request of the F'rench Oov ernment the exhibit was left in Paris to 
bo placed in the pedagogical mnseimi in the Palais Pourbon. 

By an act of Congress approved June 20, 1874, the Territorial form of government 
of the District of Columbia was abolished, and a government by three Commissi oners 
was set up in its place, the Congress reserving to itself the legislative functions of 
government. 

The Hou. William Dennison, of Ohio, the president of the first Board of Commis- 
sioners, was fully alive to the importance of thei)ublic schools among the many inter- 
ests committed to his charge. He was in office at a time when the comprehensive 
system of improvomonts i»rojectecl, carried out, and under way by the heroic treat- 
ment of Governor Sheirherd left him a narrow financial margin for building up a 
school system, yet it is due to him to say that he gave the schools the full benefit of 
all that the law allowed, and always used his somewhat indefinite prerogatives and 
his influence to the fullest extent in their behalf. The public schools at no time 
have had a more sincere and intelligent friend iu the executive chair, and most worth- 
ily has his name been given to one of the prominent schoolhouses of the city. Soon 
alter he came into office, by orders of the Commissioners dated Aiigust 8 and Septem- 
ber 9, 1874, the four boards of trustees of public scbaols wore consolidated into one, 
consisting of 19 members, thus taking another step necessary to a union in one system. 
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lu appointing the new board of trustees Commissioner Dennison, who bad speeial 
diarge of the schools, had taken care to appoint some men who had large and suo- 
eetsfal experience in teaching, conducting, and organizing schools here and else- 
where, and also to select the Baenibers so that they should fairly represent all tlie 
local and separate interests then existing. The following is the list of members : 

Col. George W. Dyer, A. Hart, Dr. R. B. Detrick, WilliamR. Woodward, Gen. Charles 

E. HoTey, Edmund F. French, El ward t^hamidiu, Benjamin F. Lloyd, \V. W. Curtis, 

F. W. Moffat, John H. Brooks, Henry Johnson, William Perry Ryder, J. H. Ferguson, 
John Sullivan Brown, Rev. Claudius B. Smith, Solomon G. Brown, Philip L. Brooke, 
and Benjamin F. Packard. 

Ill distributing the membership of the board the Commissioner recognized the 
school districts as they then existed and left any rearrangement that might be 
deemed desirable and all other details of the management of the schools as one 
system to the discretion of the now board of trustees. The task set before them 
was no light one. The schedules of salaries, the organization of the schools, the 
rules, the courses of study, the text-books used, and the state of advancement in 
the several systems varied more or less at that time; and there were the usual local 
preferences and jealousies to be subordinated and interests to be subserved. Com- 
missioner Dennison, as governor of Ohio and otherwise, had had much to do with 
the excellent common schools of his own State, and his knowledge and experience 
made his counsel and influence valmablo. 

This board of trustees commenced by administering each of the former systems on 
its own basis, but gradually brought them all under a common edneational regime 
with uniform courses of study and one code of rules. The rules which were then 
framed for a thorough and impartial examination of candidates for teachers’ posi- 
tions and promotions and granting graded certificates of quaUiications were so excel- 
lent that they have been in force over since without any material amendment. 

As practically tho schools now had yearly courses of study, the board abolished 
the nomenclature of jirimary, secondary, intermediate, and grammar grades, divided 
the schools into eight distinct grades, making tho average work of a year consti- 
tute the courses for each grade, and beginning Avith the lowest class designated it 
the first grade, and so on to the highest or eighth grade, Avith special provision for 
pupils to continue in tho eighth grade two years, if this Avas found necessary in 
order to thoroughly complete tho elementary course of study, Avhich Avould give to 
a majority of pux)ils all the scholastic education needed for good citizenship and 
nsoful lives. 

The white and the colored schools were separate, but were managed by a common 
board composed of a Avhite and colored membership and had a common course of 
#^dy and in all respects tho same facilities. The unification of the school system 
bad thus step by step reached its utmost practicable limit. 

Tho schools increased so rapidly that the need of more professional supervision 
than could be given by the two superintendents was recognized, and in 1873 tho first 
step toward supplying this Avant was taken by assigning an assistant teacher to a 
boys’ ^gkth grade school in each district so that the principal might have some 
time for supervision of the other schools of his district. A little later the amount 
oi time to be given to supervision by the principals was increased, although still 
tsAohiug in and held reponsiblo for their respective eighth-grade schools. Finally, 
in 1880, they were relieved of all teaching and responsibility in any sjAecial school, 
and became a corps of assistant superintendents, or supervising principals, as they 
were designated. 

The colored schools of Washington and Georgetown, which had retained their 
separate super in teiadency under the consolidated arrangement of the schools, fell 
into line in the matter of additional supervisioii. 

The old Territorial name of school district was done away with to avoid the con- 
fualoa arising from tho use of the same term as applied to all the territory of the 
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Mtat of OovoTBrneiit, and tiie solioola of the IHetrict of Colum'bia were divided into 
eiglit groups^ designated divisions, and a supervising principal was assigned to take 
charge of each division. The following is the list of names of the first corps of 
anperviaing principals : 

Henry N. Copp, Nathaniel P. Gage, Alexander T. Stnart, John E. Thompson, Ber- 
nard T. Janney, Joseph E. Keene, Henry I^. Montgomery, and Winfield Scott Mont- 
gomery ; all hut two of these, Mt. Copp and Mr. Thompson, are now in the service. 

By an act of the city council approved as far hack as November 1, 1858, the estab- 
lishment of a high school was ordered to go into effect September 1, 1861, or as soon 
thereafter as the corporation should provide accommodation for the same. That 
accommodation was never provided by the corporation, and, consequently, as the 
schools increased and were improved, one after another high-school study was added 
to the grammar-school curriculum uutil it became overcrowded and burdensome. 
Meanwhile public sentiment had veered around and was quite strong against spend- 
ing public moneys on high-scliool education, for the present at any rate. On the 
other hand the advent of the normal school had emphasized the necessity of furnish- 
ing candidates of higher qualifications for that school, whose course of study, limited 
to one year, was designed to bo entirely i^rofessional ; iu faet there was no time for 
academic studies. 

In 1876, therefore, all the pupils in tho girls’ eighth-grade schools sufficiently 
advanced to take up high-school studies were placed under a competent teacher in 
one school, designated as advanced grjimmar school, with aono year’s course of study. 
This first modest stop toward a high school fortunately alarmed no one, aud at the 
end of the year tho experiment had been so successful that there was a general and 
urgent demand for a similar school for tho boys; it was accordingly established in 
1877, In 1879 the course of study in both schools was lengthened to two years; 
in 1880 they had become so popular that it was safe to name them high schools; and 
this was formally done. As 1 have already stated the Congress had provided for a 
high-school building iu 1881, and it was ready for occupancy in 1882. 

It was located on a portion of the western half of the square bounded by 0, P, 
Sixth, and Seventh streets NW., wdiich had been purchased at an earlier date by the 
corporation as a site for a market, but the Congress having been convinced that 
the city needed schools more than markets, appropriated it to the use of the former. 
Tho Henry and Polk schools also are located on the same half square. The 
fact that the corporation already owned ground that could he utilized for .a site 
greatly facilitated the passage of tho appropriation for a building. A like circum- 
atance favored the appropriation for the Jefferson School at an earlier date. A part 
of the site already belonged to tho corporation, having likewise been purchased a 
few years before for a market. 

In 1882 the two high schools were united and installed in their new building, with 
three courses of study, business, English, and classical, the latter lengthened to 
three years. As the cost of odneation in a high school is more than twice as great 
per pupil as it is in elementary schools, it was deemed best to have a high standard 
of qualifications for catering the high school and a shorter course of study after 
admission rather than a low standard for entering followed by a long and more 
expensive high-school course. 

This arrangement was based upon the theory advanced by Professor Henry, quoted 
aboA'e, that the simx)lo but most important arts of reading, writing, spelling, and 
•ri^metic should he thoroughly taught in the lower grades of the schools and not 
ho postponed to the high-sehool course, where, to say nothing of other disadvan* 
tages, the expense of acquiring these arts would he doubled. 

Having a high standard for admission, the high school, with its three years coarse, 
had no difficulty whatever in preparing its pupils to enter any college in the country. 
The school was thoroughly equipped with physical, chemical, and other laboratories 
and all necessary appliances, and, as the nacleus of a reference and general library, 
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more 6,000 raluable books of the old Washington Library Association, which' 
had suspended operations a few years before, were turned over to the high school. 

Mr. Edw%rd A, Paul, an C3s:cellent organizer and executive officer, was appointed 
the first principal of the new high school, and he had to assist him a faculty of the 
brightest young men and women that could be found in the country. They were all 
full college graduates, and some of them had pursued post-graduate studies and 
taken the degree of doctor of philosophy. They were selected with reference 
to teaching special subjects, but at the same time were all-round teachers; as it v^as 
important they should be at that early stage of the school, when there was no money 
available for the employment of exclusive specialists. There was Mr. P\ R. Lane, 
the present efficient and accomj dished principal of the high school, who organized 
the course in English literature ; Mr. George R. Israel, who organized the course in 
chemistry and the military training which has become so }>romineiit and popular a 
feature of the school; Mr. Frank Angcll, who organized the athletics, football, base- 
ball, Indian clubs, etc. ; Mr. C. Hcrscbel Koyl, wbo organized the course in physics and 
the manual training; Mr. Elgin R. L. Gould, who organized the course in history and 
economics; Mr. Edward L. Burgess, who organized the courses.in Greek and botany; 
Mr. William Bernhardt, who organized the course in German, and Mr. Camille Fon- 
taine, who organized the course in French ; and the eminent success which the high 
school at once achieved in all these and other line's of its undertakings was due to 
the intelligence, enthusiasm, and energy of its corps of bright young teachers. 

But few of these first teachers are now in the school ; some have died and others 
are filling high positions elsewhere. Mr. Angell is a professor in Leland Stanford 
Junior University, California; Mr. Gould, a lecturer in .lohns lIo2)kius University, 
Maryland, and a well-known writer on economics; and Mr. Burgess, a professor 
in the New York Normal College. 

The colored schools of Washington and Georgetown, while an independent organ- 
ization, had established a high school at an early date, and a normal school for them 
followed close in the wake of that for the white schools. 

The schools were growing so rapidly and making constant demands for new school- 
houses at a heavy expense that in the winter of 1883 the writer devoted much time to 
the study of plans of schoolhouses, both in this country and abroad, with the view of 
combining the best pedagogical and hygienic arrangements in a safe, plain, sub- 
stantial schoolhouse at the least possible expense consistent with those essential 
ro(iiiiremeuts. The best authorities on shape and size of sclioolrooms, arrangement 
of cloakrooms, space required for pujiils, size and location of windoAvs, ease and safety 
of stairways, location and size of ventilating sliafts, placing of registers for beat and 
ventilation, location and construction of closets, and, in short, all the details of a 
good Bcboolhouse, were carefully studied. 

After each detail had been decided upon and represented by floor plans, statements, 
figures, etc., this material was placed in the hainls of an architect in this city, Mr. 
John B. Brady, now inspector of buildings, to be put in architectural form, Avith 
instructions that no architecture Avas to be indulged in that would in the least increase 
tln^ expense of construction. There were two designs, one for a schoolhouse three 
stories high with 12 schoolrooms, and one two stories high with 8 schoolrooms. He 
very kindly undertook the Avork without any assurance of compensation for his 
services, and devoted a great deal of time and labor to tentative efforts before 
r^ching results entirely satisfactory to us both. 

It happened, fortunately, soon after, that he was appointed to a position, requiring a 
competent architect, in theofficeof the inspector of buildings, upon whom was devolved 
the duty of preparing the plans of new schoolhouses. These plans already prepared 
by him and apjgroved by the school board were at once adoi)ted by the Commission- 
ers and the two buildings Avere shortly after erected — the Analostan with 12 rooms 
and the Amidon with 8 rooms. The Analostan, in the vicinity of the island bearing 
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that namBi was so namSd after nnnsual consultation with citizens especially qualified 
io give advice in eucli a matter. The name was euphonious and derived from a race 
who vrere supposed to have held their great councils near by for generations before 
the white man came here. For some unaccountable reason* the Commissioners sub- 
sequently changed the name to Grant. Opportunities in abundance to honor the 
great Union general in this way are afforded in the several new schoolhouscs built 
each year, and it is to be hoped that the original name of this building will yet be 
restored. 

When the large school building on Capitol Hill fronting Stanton Park was erected 
it was named L'Enfant School, and the name was carved on the bluestone i)anel, 
corresponding with the other stone trimmings, especially designed for this i)ur|)ose. 
The citizens of that section of the city, as soon as the name appeared, vigorously pro- 
tested against it, on the ground that it would always bo mispronounced, and called 
^*Tbo Infant School. In deference to their wishes a change was made, and so a 
gray marble slab, inscribed Peabody Scbool,^^ was placed over the original name. 
In a distant future some explorer may lift that marble slab and find buried beneath 
it the honors intended to bo paid to Cbarle Pierre lyEnfant, the great engineer, who 
in planning this city loft that reservation, which has now become a most beautiful 
park for the benefit of the hundreds of children attending the Peabody School. 

Tho idan of the Analostan, the 12-room building, was in somo respects the better 
one, but it was proportionately more expensive. An open court from tho center of 
the building to the rear gave great advantages in keeping tho central corridors sup- 
plied withpuro air. The difficulties 9 nd expense of keeping an assembly room at all 
times supplied with pure air without tho aid of window ventilation has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated in tho two Halls of Congress, and everyone familiar with school- 
room ventilation fully understands this. In these two buildings, in order to have 
tho assistance of window ventilation without harmful drafts upon tho children, the 
upi)er part, about onc-fouitb of each window, was binged at tho bottom on a tran- 
som so that it could bo opened from the top inward at any required angle by means 
of a ftxtiiro easily accessible, and thus any amount of fresh air desired could bo admit- 
ted at the top of tho room in a way tli.at avoided all injurious drafts on tho pupils. 
This arrangement gave tho highest satisfaction to the schools, but the fixtures some- 
times got out of order and became troublesome to tho inspector of buildings, who 
bad charge of such matters, and so, I regret to say, bo ordered them to be taken off 
and tlio transoms to bo permanently closed. In luy judgment the fixtures should be 
restored, or some better means bo found for making the intended uso of these tran- 
som windows. A second building on the xilaii of Ibo Analostan was erected, but the 
two-story x>lan has been the most popular for the lime being, and all the buildings 
for elementary schools since constructed in tho city havo taken tho Amidon as a 
typo. The Amidon cost only about $20,000, and somo incidental conveniences and 
architectural omhcllishments havo been added to its successors from time to time as 
larger amounts of money have been available for construction. 

In 1884 a voluntary effort was made to obtain a small library of reference and 
suitable reading books for each school of tho liigbcr grades. The books were to bo 
obtained by loan, gift, and purchase, so far as funds were contributed for this pur- 
pose. In three months 212 schools had each succeeded in gettingavery useful library 
of its own, making an aggregate of 10,176 volumes. 

The schools became deeply interested in establishing and managing their little 
libraries, as well as in reading and consulting tho books obtained through their own 
efforts. 

The development of tho school system during this period in resiioct to courses of 
study, methods of teaching, and improvements in supervision and discipline, does 
not admit of presentation in tabular form and mtist ho gathered from what has been 
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iilx)e»4yf bul the material gmwili of seliools is ^hown la tlio following 
n^tenumt: 


1 

j 

I860. 1 

1885. 

Wiiole immber of teachers ^ 

54 ' 

605 

Whole xiainber of papiis 

4,500^ 
$30,000 j 

31.802 

Value of school property 

$1,600,000 



I havo aimed to sketch only a correct outline of the origin and growth of the 
school system of this city for eighty years, commencing with two little schools in 
rented rooms, free only to poor children, progressing at lirst with wandering stops 
and slow,^’ and at last reaching the high American ideal of the public education 
required to make citizens useful and intelligent enough to maintain our form of gov- 
ernment. A subbaso of kindergartens for children between the ages of 4 and 6 
years, especially for those who unfortunately have little or none of the parental care 
and training that belongs to a well-ordered home, was the only part of the plan not 
carried out as designed, and that is still in abeyance. 

This sketch would not be complete without some note of the most Talnable services 
rendered to the schools from 1870 to 1885 by the Hon. John Eaton, then the United 
States Commissioner of Education. His i>er8onal interest could hardly have been 
deeper and more i>ractical3y effective had the schools by law been xdaced under his 
official charge. 

In conclusion, if you ask what was the most important factor of all in this work, 
I answer, unhesitatingly, the corps of teachers; intelligent, progressive, faithful to 
duty, and loyal to their leaders as ever wore the famous six: hundred.’’ 



CHAPTER XLII. 


EAELY EDUCATIONAL LIFE IN MIDDLE CEOliGIA.* 


KAREY SOCIKTY' CONnilIOXS. 

Tlio influences ui>on tlio beinjjof mankinfl — int>ellectual, physical, and social — that 
are excrtetl by geographical, political, and other accidents are interesting to study. 
It seemed curious how unlike were the Greeks of Attica to those of Lacouia, and 
how unlike were both these to the Boeotians, all dwelling not remotely apart. Not 
less unlike were the settlers of the middle to those of the southeastern regions of the 
State of Georgia, The latter consisted of English, Salzburgers, Vaudois, Pied- 
montese, Portuguesc-Hcbrews, and considerable numbers from the Hebrides Islands. 
Amongtbe communities neiglihorrngto Savannah, the mothercity, particularly in the 
county of Liberty, which was settled by the most cultivated among the immigrants, 
a few reasonably good schools were commenced under the lea<l of educated masters. 

Very difTeront from these were the earliest settlers of the region now being con- 
sidered. Before the war of independence considerable numbers had migrated to 
this region, beginning their scttienieuts on Broad Rivor, in the southeastern p<»rtion 
of what is now Elbert County, and extending southward between the Savannah 
River on the east and the Oconee on the west, through (now) Hancock, where the 
primary geological formation in the State ends. It had a salubrious climate, and 
a deep-red, exceedingly fertile soil. Undulating with small hill^ extensive table- 
lands, and narrow valleys, well watered with raiud creeks and rivulets, despite its 
nearness to the Indians it became as choice an abode as any iu the whole South, 
A region thus early occupied on the border of savage existence must have l>ecn 
unusually attractive. Not unfrequently a forage was made upon the two counties 
most exposed — Greene and Hancock, These and other dangers were suck as only an 
advetituiX)U8, even rather audacious, people had hardihoo<l to encountetr. 

Those settlers had come, many from North Carolina, but mostly from Virginia. 
Bomo were from Maryland, and a few from, the Middle States and New England. 
Among them were almost none very prominent in property holding or mental cul- 
ture. At the breaking out of tho rebellion a few here and there sided with Great 
Britain, but most of these, called Tories, a name still odious, found it not safe to 
remain in a community wherein open manifestation of their sentiments wiis not sel- 
dom followe<l by an improvised hangman’s rope and gallows iu tho open day or a 
rifle shot through tho window under cover of night. Several individuals became 
noted for siwdally daring important serv ices during the campaigns iu the State, for 
which they were richly rewarded afterwards. 

AVhen the war was over great iininbers of uew settlers came in, many with consid- 
erable and a few with extraordinary gifts of understanding. Then began an aston- 
ishingly rapid development of the State’s abundant resources. Probably at no periled 
since has that region, less than 100 miles square in extent, had a larger number 
of men of distinguished ability. It is noteworthy that during a very brief peTio<l 
cmxne the Crawfords, Gilmers, Cobbs, Lumpkins, Campbell’s. Pool, vs, Waltons, Wat- 
kins, Nisbets, Lamars, who soon became illustrious in Federal and State i>olitics, and 
tho Mercers, Marshalls, Andrews, and Pierces in the pulpit. 

Evolutions in social living were such as innst always spring from admixture of 
classes in such conditions. None were very rich, and none very poor. Fortunately 
for the peculiar social development so beneficial to the whole State, there were no 
cities nor lai^ towns, as in the ailjoining State of South Oarolin.a. Augusta (itself 
more convenient of apx>roacli to Carolinians than to tho inhabitants of this region), 
on the Savannah River, with its population of four or five thousand, could he reached 
only after a journey of three or four days over roads tho reddest, worse worked, and 
in winter the muddiest and toughest perhaps iu the whole country, South or North, 
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Among those dwelling nearest the western boundary, not one in ten ever saw this 
town, and interesting were the Ideas among simplest country youth of its vastness 
and iuiportauce. Lads whoso iiarents eamo from uld Virginia were free to admit that 
Richmond was a greater, hut not another, and this was one item of their rivalries 
with North Carolinians who could tell of nothing to compare with the city on the 
James. 

As in every new community, particularly when thus exposed to dangers from with- 
out, patrician rule obtained without question from lower ranks. Instinctive with 
all was conviction that in a society without ascertained principles of government, 
the ablest, most thoughtful, and juudent must bo leaders. Inferior persons, with 
few exceptions, not only did not aspire to important offices, but they suppressed 
aspirations among those of their likes who were tempted to indulge them. Candi- 
dates for Congress, oven those for the general assembly of the State, were not nomi- 
nated by conventions. Leading citizens counseled and decided among themselves 
whom to juit forth, and tlie inultitndo acquiesced in the selection; not that parties 
did not exist and contenil with each other, often in acrimonions strife, as in after 
times. From the beginning opinions were variant upon questions regarding what 
were then named State sovereignties and States* rights, as opposed to encroach- 
ments of the Federal Government, and the lower classes, in full confidence in their 
leaders, held themselves hound not only to vote but, if necessary, to fight for them 
on election days. Snperadded to variances in political sentiments were rivalries 
more or less avowed between Virginians and North Carolinians ; but those, after 
lapse of not long time, and mainly throngli frequent timely intennarriages, subsided. 
Certain it is that, in the legislature of Georgia from the year 1780 to 1830, the average 
of talent was notably above Avliat it was afterwards when changed conditions seemed 
to make the best leadcrshii) less exigent. 

ADMIXTURE OF CI^S.^KS. 

In such circumstances coalescence of the two classes of settlors was indispensable 
to individual and civil security. Man can not live alone. Even Timon of Athens 
must occasionally go away from homo in order to find an audience to mako known 
the contempt he claimed to feel for mankind. Whatever the degrees of an individu- 
al’s understanding and culture, if ho can not find his equals to associate withal, he 
will ho drawn to his neighbors, however far bis inferiors in these gifts. And so from 
the beginning the two ranks of this rural region coalesced, a fact which, more than 
any other, contributed to make the State what it became by the })oriod of 1861. In 
a community so constituted, whatever was marked in individualities must he brought 
forth in neighborhood intercourse that was untrainrneled except by unwritten laws 
instinctive in all minds. No man ever felt his freedom more heartily than the rustic 
of middle Georgia a century ago. His cultivated neighbor, away from convenient 
proximity to his own peers, sought his society, made him his friend, olteu his confi- 
dant and adviser. Ho learned his speecdi, and in time loved to speak it. Each im- 
parted and received. Associations of this sort are regulated by influences which it 
18 not well to resist. Among these influences negro slavery exerted its own peculiar. 
Tho humblest wffiito man could have no apprehension of falling nixm any lower scale, 
therefore his ambitions, whatever they might ho, were unfettered. It Avas during 
that early i>eriod of fifty y<‘ar8 that wore developed those numerous striking indi- 
vidualities which afterwards became themes for tho character sketching done 
in that l*egion more than in any other of like extent in tho whole South. A section 
so fecund in elements contributing to prosperous, happy existence, was populated 
with much raxndity. Seventy years ago the voting population of some of those 
counties was far above what it is now, counting only tho whites. Quick, reckless 
felling of forests, rushing, appallingly unskillful cultivation of rolling lands led to 
their speedy exhaustion. Those of tho inhabitants most eager for the accumulation 
of riches, and most adventurous of spirit, disposing of their homesteads for small 

S rices to those content to r<miain, folloAvod not far behind the Indian, whom they 
rove farther and fartlu'r Ave.st. 

To one who remembers the conditions and accidents of that former society, it is 
pleasant to recall the neighborliness, the oft warm afiectionatencss which, except 
among mean people (nnd these are in every community L generally obtained. Mon 
of both ranks, none of wliom Avere A^ery rich, and none abjectly poor, intermingled 
with little resep^e. Not seldom they sat at one another’s hoards, watchiid at one 
another’s suffering bedsides, helped to bury one another’s dead, when tears and 
strengthening words aa’cto alike grateful and consolatory. 

SOCIETA" AMONG WOMEN. 

It was interesting to remark the relations between women in the two classes. The 
gentlewoman recognized tho approach she might make when in company with the 
wives and daughters of her husband’s humble neighbors, albeit his intimate firienda 
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atid advisers; and in general these wives and daughters, with instinctive feminine 
delicacy, nnderstood the hounds to which they might easily advance, but not seek to 
overpass. Pleased at the hearty recognition of their husbands and fathers by lead- 
ing citizens, they knew as well as any that the society of men among themselves 
was one thing and that of women among themselves was another. Thus the upper 
women guarded with prudence, yet with kindliness, the gates which their husbands 
brothers, and sous, in their exuberance of generosity might sometimes leave too 
widely open; and the lower recognized and were content with these differing con- 
ditions. These two influences, the ardent, impulsive of men, and the conservative 
of women, made society such as it was, securest and happiest for all. These same 
women were always first to note among inferiors promise of fitness for higher social 
position, and, unlike some parvenus and nouveanx riches, were not afraid to admit 
and encourage it; and thus followed those frequent intermarriages from which have 
8])rnng a large majority of the leading minds in the State. As for the dialect, men 
of all degrees, except in the largo towns, were addicted to it ^Yith fondness and 
habitually spoke it, except when in serious public discussion. 

EARI.Y EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS. 

It is probable that not one of these settlers had received education beyond wbat 
could be gotten at the country and village schools in the States from wliich they had 
emigrated. They were less informed in text-hooks .and otlier reading than were their 
parents before the war of indopendenee. These parents of the upper class— at least 
many of them — had been to universities in the mother country, the colleges of Wil- 
liam and Mary and of Now .Jersey and New England; but tlieir sous, grown up in 
time of revolution and war, and that of recovery from the losses incurred by them, 
must bo content with what amount •was to bo had in neighborhood schools. Dif- 
ferences in book knowledge, therefore, among those Georgians wore less marked than 
those in any other ])articular, and these depended on the habit of vigorous, thoughtful 
minds, of endeavoring to supplement trifling school acquirements with study of the 
few standard books within their reach. It was notable what some of these accom- 
plished ill law, politics, and the pulpit. Many have not been surpassed, some not 
eipialed by their siiocossors. Willian» Harris Crawford, whose family removed when, 
he ^ya8 a lad from Amherst, Va., is -w^cU known for his career in politics. Ho was 
minister to France, and would have succeeded Monroe in the Presidency but for the 
tact that. Just as his nomination was agreed upon, ho was stricken with paralysis. 
Upon John Forsyth President Jackson relied with entire and justified confidence in 
defending his administration against the assaults of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 
John Dooly, despite his eccentricities, was never surpassed, at least in mental ability, 
by any judge, although his court, as others in the State at that period, was only of 
nisi prius. Robert W atkius, so tradition has it, besides being a great lawyer, was a 
nigh resistless orator. In the case of Col. Bonjaiuin Talliaferro, there is this inter- 
esting to say about bis efficient administration as judge of the northern circuit in the 
early part of this century. Several loading lawyers of the circuit had been con- 
cerned in the famous Yazoo speculations. The people, who were intensely hostile to 
a measure believed to bo an outrage upon their rights, became prejudiced against 
the legal profession generally. Crawford, who, with James Jackson,* of Savannah, 
had been mainly instrumental in the repeal of the Yazoo act, not able to name a 
lawyer for the bencli with whom the people would be content, resorted to Talliaferro, 
who was a planter, and after considerable difficulty in overcoming his sctuples, at 
length succeeded in obtaining bis consent. It was said that he became in time an 
excellent judge. He imparted his name to the county formed in 1825 from the older 
counties of Wilkes, Greene, Oglethorpe, Hancock, and Warren.. 

If school keeping in rural districts during colonial and Revolution.ary periods was 
conducted within narrow circumstances, it must ho nmre so in now remote settle- 
ments. If there had been entirely competent teachers, boys, even girls, could not bo 
spared from domestic work long enough to give — and that in intervals — more than 
two or three yoars^ attendance at school, for gentlewomen and their daughters, like 
the rest, cut and sowed upon garments made of flax, wool, and cotton, produced, 
spun, and woven at home, while their husbands and sons foiled the woods, tended 
the fields, and harvested the crops. In the most genteel families, along with proper 
morals, children learned good manners and were encouraged to read in uio few choice 
hooks brought with them from the old homes. Some could recite from ancient 
English and Scotch ballads learned by tbeir parents in peaceful and less exigent 
conditions. But education in scboolbooks was made, using a homely phrase, to 


ILis man roBigned his seat in the United States Senate, and Jiad himself elected to tlie general 
assemuJy ot ueorgia for this purpose. It was said that the argument that i>rovailcd with Taluaferro 
was Lrawlord s suggestion to listen carefully to lawyers’ arguments, then decide according to his own 
judgment, ana give no reason for his decision. This '^vas before the period of a supremo court for 
correction of errors in nisi iiriua courts. 
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fcKT itself.’^ Ilie wmy9 in whidh tliis wslb don«, if 4escii!bed 'wiili matdi cit- 
msQStaiatiality, waald niarl^ m long suid somewhat unique record in mmaisof 
Cboxgia’e ibretime, 

SCHOOLMASTEICS. 

To nn aged middle Georgiati the old-field Bchoolmaster of hie ehildhoo^ as he now 
recalls hioa^ seems tio hare been somewhat of a myth, or at least a relic of a loag- 
|Mast decedent race, uerer existing except in a few individti^ nnlike any others of 
human inold^ appearing daring periods in rural commnnities, hringin^ in a red- 
apotted haadanna handkerchief his household goods, and in his tall, whit rsh- furred, 
leing-exnerienced hat a sheet of foolscap, on which was set down what he called his 
articles. A rather reticent man was he to begin with, generally serious, 
aometimee e\^n sad looking, as if he had been a seeker of things occult and was not 
enntent witli the results of his quest. Within some months, s^dom completing the 
year, with the same bandanna and hat, noiseless as ho had come, he went his way- 
Generally he was unmarried, or, what was not so very far different, followed by a 
wife unique looking as himself, if possible some nearer a blank, who had never had 
the heart to increase the family any further. After his departure came on another, 
who might be larger and might he smaller, who might be fairer and might be 
luinwner, who might be more pronouncml in manner and speech and might he less, 
Wt who had the distinctive marks that were worn by no other people under the sun. 

Now the idea that a native-born citizen competent to instruct children wouhl have 
l>eeu content to undertake such a work was not entertained. Somehow, keeping a 
iBchool was regarded as at the bottom on the list of vocations, fit only for those who 
were not qualified for any other; who, if thus qualified, would never think of thus 
^grading themselves, and who, in view of the poverty of repute attending this 
last resort for- the exercise of manly endeavor, deemed it well to go away from the 
places that knew them, and sot up among strangers. As soon as he became well 
known, it seemed expedient for him, like Joe of Tom All-Alenes” In Dickens’s 
Bleak House, to ‘^move on.” Recalling his uncongeniality with the rest of man- 
kind, the writer is reminded somehow of a scene from the Pickwick Papers occurring 
OB the journey from Whitechapel to Ipswich. Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Peter Magnus, 
Mr. Tony Weller, and his sou Sam were together on the old man’s coat^h. Mr. Pick- 
wick had Just announced his intention to make note of some highly interesting 
remarks of Sam and his father touching the intimate connection of poverty with 
oysters and pickled salmon. 

By this time they had reached the turnpike at Mile End; a profound silence 
prevailed until they had gotten two or three miles farther on, when Mr. Weller, 
senior, turning suddenly to Mr. Pickwick, said : 

4( i \Very queer life is a pike keeper, sir.’ 

A what?’ said Mr. Pickwick, 

A pike keeper.’ 

*** Wliat do you mean by a pike keeper? ’ said Mr. Peter Magnus. 

«<<The old’un means a turnpike keeper, gen’men,’ observed Sam, in explanation, 
said Mr, Pickwick, see; yes; very curious, very uncomfortable.’ 

They’re all of ’em, men as have met with some disappointment in life,’ said 
Mr. Welfcr, senior. 

^**Ayel aye!’ ^idMr. Pickwick. 

* Ye« ; consequence of which they retires from the world and shuts themselves up 
an pikes, partly with the view of bein’ solitary and partly to revenge themselves on 
mankind by takin' tolls.’ 

^ Dear me 1 I never knew that before.’ 

^Fact, sir,’ said Mr. Weller; ’if they was gen’l’men you’d call ’em misanthropes, 
but as it is tliey only takes to pike keepin’.’ ” 

If Mr. Weller had known the old-field schooim aster, his reffectious probably would 
have been on a line with the foregoing. His very name was strange; not exactly 
fbneigti, but rather outlandish, suggesting that if the place where he was born could 
to uscertaimed it would prove to he far away. 

Everybody recognired the necessity of children receiving at least rudimentary 
imtaictlon. In some sections, as will appear from this csxtraot from White’s Eis- 
bszical Collections (p. 591), demands on that score were far from being veiy exacting. 

There was no school in the Goosepood neighborhood on Broad River from its fimt 
settiesnexit, in 1784, until 1796. The first teacher was a deserter from the British 
navy whose only qualification wns that he could write. He whipped according to 
navy ijraetico. On cold mornings, when fire could not be conveniently had, ho made 
the children join bands and run round and round, while he hastened their speed by 
the foee upplieatiiaBL of the switch.” ^ 

^ Tcsoiieis ta SlemeBtairy w^iooIb in aodeent Atbens Mesmed to have Ibeen. not tmly poorly paUl, h«t 
is have boim tiaihlc to oonietiiptuoaa, even violent, treatmeat. la Platsrchs lives me Mo idioat 
Alcibtades ocenrs : 

When he was past his childhood he went once to a grammar school and asked tlio master for ope of 
Homer’s hooks; and he making answer that he had nothing of Homer’s, Aleihiados gave him a blow 
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This rudimentary instruction, as has heen soen^ was not practicable at home. 
The parents of few had means sudicieut to board them at the better class of schools 
in the large towns. Some, indeed, did make the strain to sentl their daughters, when 
arriveil at 15 or 16 years, to such schools in Augusta, Charleston, Salem in North 
Carolina, and even as far as Mrs. Willard^s Seminary at Troy in the State of New 
York; but the majority acquired only what was to be gotten in the old held. 

It was of a part with the constitution of that rural society, in the case of boys 
particularly, that they should bo in frequent contact with tiieir fellows in age for 
other purposes besides educational. By the hearty coalescence of men of all degrees 
in the community, the son of a man of property was taught to regard himself by 
birth alone not above any honorable poor man’s son. Therefore, in the lack of a 
teacher native born, when the stranger made application, after sizing him up” 
to the very moderate demands made upon him and not iinding where they could do 
any better, citizens of all ranks signed bis articles that in all conscionco ought, in a 
matter of business, to have been satisfactory and let him make his start, 

8CHOOLHOUSES. 

A place was selected on the edge of a wood and a field turned out to fallow, suffi- 
ciently central, hard by a spring of purest fresh water, a loghouse was put up, say 
30 by 25 feet, with one door and a couplt) of windows and shelves, with benches along 
the unceiled walls, and the session began. Most families breakfasted about sunrise, 
and a brisk walk of threo-(|uarter8 of an hour brought even remotest dwellers to the 
early opening. The one who happened to reach tho schoolhouso first on winter morn- 
ings kindled a fire. This was before tho date of Jiicifer matches. ‘ In winter half- 
burned logs were so disposed beneath ashes on tho huge fireplaces as to preserve fire 
through the night, which was quickly rekindled by tho aid of pino knots always on 
hand. To provide against failure, the master and some of the larger boys carried a 
small piece of rotten wood — punk — obtained from a decayed oak, whicU^ being held 
under a flintstono and struck with a steel blade of a pocket knife, produced sparks, 
igniting the wood. There was seldom any snftering from cold. 

At noon a recess of two hours was allowed for dinner and sports. On days when 
the sun shone, tho hour was made known by its reaching a mark on the floor by the 
door or one of the window-sills. In cloudy weather it was guessed at. The idea of 
a schoolmaster owning a watch did not enter anyb' dy’s mind. When the day was 
done, dismissal was out and out. There w'oro no keopings-in at noon or evenin^^ tide. 
Each day had its own history and no more; whatever was done was done for all 
henceforth — recitinjrs, good or bad, punishments big or little, became things of the 
past, though their likes were sure to lie enacted on every day thereafter. The meaning 
18 that nothing was put off, no more than a breakfast, for tho morrow. Tho master 
went silently to the house whore he hoarded, and the puj)il8, boys and girls, whipped 
and uuwhipped, turning their backs upon everything, journeyed leisurely along, 
boys anon rallying one another on tho day’s misadventures, personal and vicarious, 
and the girls behind laughing at them, occasionally lingering to gather and weave 
into nosegays wild flowers, that in all seasons, except the dejnh of winter, bordered 
their way along roads and lanes. 


with Ills fiat aiid wont away. Another schoolmaster, t«iliing him that ho had Horner corroctewl by bini- 
sell; “ How? ” said Alcibiades, “and do yon employ your time in teaching childreu to read ? Yon, who 
are able to amend Homer, may well undertake to instruct men.’’ 

Xiiician laughed mn6h at the Ireggnrly straits in tho lower regions of bad kings, and satraps, and 
hucksters of dead lisli, ond rudlirnentari/ tehovhnasters, (Charicles, by liev. FredorieJe Htdialfo, M. A,. 
p.22fi.) 

*It seems curious to look back to times so far agone and recall the shifts to which people sometimes 
resorted and the inconvenience to which they were snl»|ecte<l through lack of foresight in this behalf. 
On plantations where there were negroes they had such matter in charge, for tho race loves tho fire 
and dreads being ever without it; but impr<»vident poor whites the morning sometiuiea found without 
even u piece ol punk to supplement their lack of foresight touching this essential item of materials for 
getting breakfast, an<l one of tbe household mast travel often a mile and more to obtain It from a neigh- 
bor, Besides the inoonvenience to one fallen into this predicament, ho liad to endure some ridicule for 
his negligence when met on the road swinging tho brand. This custom gave rise to a saying which to 
some extent obtains in tho State to this day and with many who know not its origin, 'Wnon one, after 
a 1^11 at a neighbor's and after a stay regarded too brief by tho host, rose to go, tho latter might euy, 

Why, it looks like you came for a Chunk of fire.” 

The introduction of lucifer matches created much sensation, leading some simple rural minds to 
sneoulate Ab to whether there was any limit to the mind of man. The first of the kind were square 
block s of wood, two-tliirds of which had been cut with a small saw in both directions across the end 
MiiliMje and slightly covered with sulphur. Wlion one was wanted it was carefully detached with tho 
figger naU. A sti<^of these, contnining about a couple of dozen, lasted quite a time, never being used 
except when necossarT by the going out of fire on toe premises. Compared with present prices, the 
Y®? ©aormoas, Some old persons yet living are, from long habit, extremely economical in the 
ufie o f tg emt stanetiixtes slightly oiixiiing 'their fingers in trying to make one render as much service as 
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IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 

The fashion of studying aloud in schools, now so curious to recall, did not produce 
the coufuaioa which those not accustomed to it would suppose. Besides the natural 
desire to avoid punishment, rivalries were often very active, particularly among 
girls, and during the time devoted wholly to study, there were few who did not make 
reasonable effort to prepare for recitation. Spoilers, readers, geographers, gramma- 
rians, getters- by- heart, all except cipherers, each in his or her own tongue and tone, 
raised to height sufficient to ho clearly distinguished from others by individual ears, 
filled the room and several square rods of circumambient space outside. In this 
while the master, deaf to the various multitudinous sounds, sat in his chair, some- 
times watching for a silent tongue, at others, with lack-luster eyes gazing through 
tbo door into the world beyond, perhaps musing "when and where, if ever in this life, 
this toiling, lighting, migratory, isolated, and about friendless career would find 
respite. 

Pupils stood while reciting. In spelling and reading, except with beginners, the 
classes were few, seldom more than two or three in a study, arranged according to 
age and degree of advancement, boys and girls mingling together. Dread of the 
ridicule attached to the foot of tlie class prompted nearly everyone to strive to avoid 
it. Many a blush painted the check and many a tear dimmed the eye of a girl while 
descending to this position of dishonor. Tho effect was benign. Good spelling, par- 
ticularly among the girls, was tho rule in nearly every school. Seldom did any 
among half a dozen in the lead make changes of place. These were mainly below, 
increasing in frequency toward the end. The head was lost generally by accident 
or momentary negligence of keeping on tho alert, and it required like default to 
make another change in that quarter. 

In reading, excellence was on a scale very far lower. It was taught after a fashion 
solemn aud formal, sometimes ludicrously so. With tho master tho sentiment seemed 
that after one rose from spelling to reading one must he taught to feel that what was 
printed in books had acquired beyond spoken worths dignity to which readers must 
pay worshipliil respect, pronouncing in measured, solemn flow. Many an older man 
lu after years would rehearse in lengtlionod, sepulchral monotone his school reiidoring 
of those deeply affecting fables in Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book, ^^Tbojiartial 
judge, the ‘‘Boy that stole apples,” “The country maid and her milk pail,” with 
illustrations taught to be the last, highest, and forever hereafter unsurpassable pin- 
nacle of pictorial art. Indeed, regarding the last-mentioned story particularly, tho 
artist ought to have done his best in representing a scene tbo preface to the recital 
of which is replete with such solemn admonition. How awfully, mysteriously severe 
the following words of warning sounded in the ears of children who had never made 
acquaintance with tho meaning of one single big word ; 

“ When men sufier their imaginations to mislead them with the prospect of distant 
and uncertain improvemeiits of their condition, they frequently sustain real losses by 
their inattention to those affairs in which they arc yircsently concerned.” 

Perhaps the solemn incasun d mode of reading then taught, together with tho sort 
of school readers, gave rise to the idea among small children ami even somo uneducated 
grown persons, tliab all printed matter must necessarily bo serious. The stately 
maxims of Webster’s Spelling Book, although wholly unintelligible, yet, and for 
that reason, were believed to have in their pi-ofoundest depth words of vast meaning. 
The two reading books were Popular Jjcssons and Murray’s English Reader. Thau 
tho former none could bo better. It was made up of extracts from Mrs. Barbauld, 
Miss Edgeworth, and others. One chaj»ter in particular had great fame among rural 
school children. It was “ Tho story of little Jack.” The hero, after the death of his 
mother when he was an infant, was nourished by the milk of a sho-goat. For tho 
good beast ho grow to have fondest attachment. Her maltreatment on one occasion 
by a rash unfeeling youth provoked her youngling to such a pitch of filial indigna- 
tion, that, although not at all passionate by nature and too little to make much head- 
♦ way in fight, ho uttered some such words as the following: “She has been like a 
mother to me, aud I will not hear Ikt abused as long as breath is in my body.” Then 
straightway he rushed to her defouso. 'I’lian these words none uttered in the heroic 
age, than this act of courage none performed in that same, whether slangliter of 
lion, bull, serpent, or other ravaging beast, Avhether taking mighty cities or leading 
Kjonquering armies, were regarded more pathetic, more glorious, more sublime. 

One day the late Linton Stephens, who as a lawyer was superior to hia brother 
Alexander, becoming one of the judges niion the suYireme bemdi of the State, received 
a copy of this old book, sent by a friend who had lately }mrchased it among a l^t of 
others of the sort at an administrator’s sale. Message caipe along with it that tho 
purchaser, although much inclined thereto, had not read the story of Little Jack, 
fearing that its perusal at that late day might subtract from the fondness with 
which, since the time of childhood, the two together had been wont to recall it. At 
tho next meeting of these firiends J udgo Stephens said : 
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''Yon need not 1)0 a<¥aid you won't cry in reading Little Jack. I read it aloud the 
other day to the children. They cried as if their little hearts would break, and I 
shed about as many tears as they did." 

Remembered well are also some of Mrs. BarbanbVs Tfymns in Prose, whose teach- 
ings of duty, devoid of threatening, replete with tenderest persuasion, were a pleas- 
ing set-ofF to the hard, senseless despotism all around. Helped by tho teachings of 
this precious little yolume, school children could sometimes lift up their minds and 
get much of the blessing that copies from the contemplation of better things. 

Older pupils used Murray's English Reader. Its title was extremely promising, 
running thus : 

'^Murray’s English Reader, or pieces in prose and poetry, selected from the best 
writers, designed to assist young persons to read with propriety and eifect; to 
improve tbeir language and sentiments, and to inculcate some of the most important 
principles of piety and virtue, with a few preliminary observations on the principles 
of good reading, improved by the addition of a concordant and synonymizing vocab- 
ulary, consisting of about fifteen hundred of the most important words contained in 
this w'ork. The words are arranged in columns and placed in columns over the sec- 
tions, respectivfdy, from which they are selected, and are divided, defined, and pro- 
nonneed according to tho principles of .John Walker. The words in the vocabulary 
and tbeir correspondent words in the sections arenumbered with figures of reference. 
Walker's pronouncing key, which governs this vocabulary, is prefixed to this work." 

To all which is appended the following from Dr. Johnson : 

Words can have no definitive idea attached to them when by themselves. It is 
tho situation and tract in a sentence which determine iheir precise meaning.'^ 

In one of the prefaces to the improved edition, the author’s disclaimer of any 
other than generous, moat unselfish purposes in oftcring his work to the pupils is 
interesting in this generation, when few in tho profession, if any, arc so easily made 
content with such reward as he allows himseli to hope for. The concluding para- 
graph reads thus : 

“To improve the young mind and atlord some assistance to tutors in tho arduous 
and important work of education were tho motives which led to tho production. 
If the author should be so successful as to accomplish these ends, even in a small 
degree, be will think that his time and pains have been well employed and will deem 
himself amx)ly rewarded." 

'J’his work enlarged upon the solemnly monitory readings that wore interjected 
into the Spelling Book. The very first one of "Select sentences and paragraphs" 
seemed to intimate that these samo virtues, however neglected by adults, were 
esyiecially obligatory upon the young: "Diligence, industry, and proper improve- 
ment of time are material duties of tlio young." Yet a little afterwards they are 
mcouraged by another containing tho promise, "Virtuous youth gradually brings 
forward accomplisbed and flourisbiug manliood." 

Notwithstanding too much preponderance of the serious and tho monitory, many 
of the selections are of great oxcellenco, being taken from such writers as Johnson, 
Addison, Bhnr, Thomson, Cowper, Morrick, and others. But to a schoolboy, healthy, 
at homo happy, with no special aspirations or apprehensions about bis own future, 
many of the titles could not bo notably attractive. Witness the following: "Tho 
trials of virtue;" "Tho vanity of wealth;" "Reflections on a future state from a 
view of winter;” "Change of external condition often adverse to virtue;” "On tho 
importance of order in the distribution of our time;" "The misfortune of men 
chargeable to themselves;" "On the immortality of the soul;” "The good man's 
comfort in affliction,” and many other such subjects. 

A book with such selections could not he expected to bo read except in class, as 
was the case with Popular Lessons. When boys and girls became old enough to 
take serious interest in the moaning of what they read, they went to the few romances 
to be found here and there in tho neighborhood, such as Children of tho Abbey, 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Tbaddeus of Warsaw, and Scottish Chiefs. It was always 
pleasant to feel and afterwards to remember tho impressions made upon young simple 
minds hy these books, then more than half believed to contain veritable chronicles 
of bravest men and loveliest women. They served j)nrpo8es most benign. They 
largely contributed to the production of pure and generous aspirations, to the devel- 
opment of good manhood and good womanhood, each sox endeavoring and hoping, 
if not to at least to approximate exalted ideals as near as was possible iu 

existing limitations. In after years elderly ladies who had long cease<l to read 
novels of any. sort, when hearing young people praise later works of the kind, 
llronid never be made believe that they could ho compared favorably with those 
which in their own young day drew so many tears from their eyes, and prompted so 
fondly to duty. Those benign influences did not cease with experience of labor and 
eares and vicissitudes; they assisted throughout life in impfirtiug strength steadfast 
in coutinnance at their work^ and to fortitude in the enduring of misfortune. 

ED 96 64* 
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A-BiSSEL-FA. 

Curious autl interestinpj aro somo of the researches made by philologists into the 
^rliost languages of sevWal people, among them those relating to the names of the 
letters of the alphtil>et. Prof. E. S. Sheldon, of Harvard University,' has written a 
very interesting mohograpb on i4o lettejr a. In it is some iiiforinatioii on the subject 
gotten from Dr, Carlaud, late president ’of Vanderbilt University, through Prof. 
(Charles Forster Smith, now professor of Greek in the University of Wisconsin. It 
was thus: 

^^When I was a boy at a country school in Nelson County, Va., about 1820, 
used the word a-bis-sil-fa with accents on the second and last syllables, and were 
taught that it came from abbreviating the seiitonce by itself A/ I also heard, 
but rarely, the vowel e used in a similar way." 

This practice, including the other three voVels, obtained in middle Georgia, in the 
early part of the present century, but they w^ere pronounced A-bisseFfa, e-bisseMe, 
etc. 

The system of teaching geography was as empty as possible of results beyond 
assisting the memory. The book used was Woodbridge’s Universal (teograpliy. 
The master was satisfied with answers in the words of the book wliich ho held in 
his hands. No pupil ever undertook to draw a map, or imagined that such a tiling 
was possible except to the printer of the hook. Indeed such a thing as a blackboard 
may have been hi3ard of, but never seen by any. Knowledge of a globe was as far 
away. Children learned that there were two continents, several oceans, quite a 
number of gulfs, rivers, and bays, a yet larger number of cities and towns some- 
where, and were able, during a brief season, to be forgotten as soon as it was passed, 
to bound each of the States of the Union, and that was about all. 

Tho chief among studies was arithmetic, generally called by Ibe master and 
pupils ^^’retlmietic," and its students ^‘eii>lierei'H." A ei]>h(!rer, if advanced beyond 
rudiments, had the respect of all, master, as well as ])npil.s. He was allowed to go 
out of tho house w’lien it seemed necessary to carry his oars out of the reach of voices 
sounding topics of low degree. The master -ivas bound to be familiar with every 
problem, disgracetl, as ho knew he must be, if found unable to pull any boy through 
tho most abstiuiso. The great, tho eventful day " witli a boy was when lie could say 
without a liitcli the multiplication table. If the blows and imprecations gotten 
while tackling this sphinx in earliest school times conld bo kjiowu, they could not 
bo counted by one man in a life of three score and ten. But after victory came 
and ho w'as called a cipherer, it was a trium])h as sweet as that felt by tho most eager 
olliee seeker to whom, after long waiting and sighing, and plying his wiles and linger- 
ing his wires, tho ])laco sought opens to receive him. 

The text-books used were, by most, Tbe Federal Calculator, by others, one whose 
ran thus: ^‘A new and complete system of arithmetic, composed for the use of 
the citizens of the United States, by Wilder Pike, A. M., A. A. S." It was always 
rather imposing when a big boy came in from his outdoor elaboi-ations of great 
problems, Bometimes with a smile on his face, oftener with mild solemnity, ea<‘h 
indicating victory, and held up to the master his slate covered witli details of tho 
hard battle he had been fighting. The respect expressed in the faces of little 
children and the envy noted on those of some as big as bo was ho felt to bo no 
greater reward than ho deserved for such warfare as ho liad fought to the destroying 
of his enemies. There was one sum (as they called them) in particmlar which, as it 
had a trifle of humor, and produced a result not only w^onderliil but incredible also, 
always attracted attention. Sixty years afterwards old men coubl recite the story 
ofit Vord for word. “An ignorant fop w, anting to purchase an elegant house, a 
facetious gentleman told him that he had one which ho would sell him on these 
moderate terms, viz, that he should giA’e him a cent for the first door, 2 cents for 
the second, 4 cents for the third, and so on, doubling at every door, which were St? in 
all. *It is a bargain,^ cried the simpleton, ‘and here is a guinea to bind Bray 
what did tho house cost liim f " Blackboards being none, results after achieved were 
announced aloud, when the finder looked around with trium]>ii subdued by compas- 
sion at tho awe and incredibility visible upon the faces of the yonn^ beings, ns in 
sonorous, measured tones, be declaimed, “ Six hundred and thirty-seven millions, one 
hundred and ninety-four thousand, seven hundred and sixty-seven dollars, ntnl 
thirty-five cents! " Some grown-up men, calling buck to mind whijipings they liad 
received times gone hy while vainly imndering this vast problem, used resolutely 
to declare their belief that such a trade never did happen, and never could have 
happened; for that no fool, however big, was big enough to ask for on© single, limo 
house by itself more money than every house in tho State of Georgia, and tho land 
belonging to it Hung in, would fetch, if put up on the block; and that tliey hadn^t 
a doubt it was put down in a book, like a many another, mostly to make some sort 
of exeuBo for beating boys^ backs for not being quicker to find out what figures can 
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b© made to mount up to wben you fix them in a certain way and keep piling them 
up on top of one another. 

The average schoolmaster had a reasonably good head for arithmetic, and by long 
practice became familiar with all the x>rpblem8 of the Federal Calculator. What he 
dreaded in this study was a sending to him hy one of his patrons, or another citizen, 
of a problem not contained in the book. An occasion of this sort was long remem- 
bered. His failure to render satiisfact^ry solution, and the mortification incurred 
from it, was avenged, after "waiting for a convenient opportunity, by whipping the 
hoy by whom the problem was carried for a dereliction so trilling that all knew the 
motive for the infliction. 

Blit Murray^s Knglish Grammar was his favorite. He thought lie knew all about 
it anil a great deal more; he knew also that people not well schooled in it themselves 
were not very much concerned as to whether he did or not. As with geography, so 
here, the open book in bis band was an advantage used for all it was worth. Pars- 
ing was employed Only on simplest sentences, over which ado was made often to most 
laughable degrees. English grammar was bis pride, in whiclrmost of bis harmless 
little productions were displayed. Upon the sweatbaml of bis bat were inscribed 
gramiiiar rules and maxims from WebsteUs {Spelling B6ok, which when away from 
the schoolroom ho fondly quoted in season and out. If a stranger, on meeting one 
for the first time, hesitated where to locate him, doubt instantly vanished wlien lie 
took off his hat and opened his month. 

Occasionally one of our masters when rather yoting cssnyod poetry, "which, in the 
lack of magazine, he exhibited or let lie about for inspection. A lawyer, friend of 
the writer, once told him of having stopped for tho night at a country house while 
on his way to attend court in the county adjoining. The neighborhood schoolmaster 
was a temporary hoarder there, it being the custom among the patrons to give board- 
ing and lodging by turns. Noting from bis speech and tho peculiar wearing of his 
hair that he had uncommon ambition, the lawyer was not 8ur])ri8ed to find on a table 
in the room where he slept, which tho poet had vacated for his accommodation, 
freshly "svritten in copy-book hand, these verses : 

Wo part, wo imrt: bnt oh, I lioj)e 
Wo’ll airohi boforo wo lopo 
Into the dark and .silent ^;ravo 
Whore there is nothing else to crave. 

Next morning his evident gratification, when made aware that the effusion hail 
been noticed, drew from this guest, a wag and a wit, some words of commendation 
which he had not the heart to withhold. 

^‘Fact was,” lie pleaded, owed him something for tho inconvenience to wdnyh 
ho hud been subjected on my account, and his manifest pleasure from the lie T ntterod 
made mo fool that it was venial. Besides, though that is saying a good deal, I have 
seen some that was as had.” ^ 

His essays of lofty phrase, of course, were not criticised when put forth before his 
pupils; hut experience had taught that ho must use some guard when addressing 
himself to others, cultured or not. Indeed, tho latter often were his most critical 
auditors. The former only smiled inwardly, while the latter, when detecting tho 
flaw, sometimes indulged a broad grin, and, if of waggish turn, humbly asked that 
bo explain liiinself,” if be pleased, or that he would ^^call that woril over again 
and call it slow and distinct.” It was, therefore, that such a man led a sort of 
double existence; hold, coinmauding in the school, and hesitating, often to timidity, 
elsewhere. Yet this skittisbness could not altogether hinder his continiiauee aniong 

>Tbo rustic acboolmanter of olden times seemed, like him of tlie new, to have been of a typo difTor- 
ent from the rest of mankind. One vrna mail© immortal in GohiRmitirs Deserted Village/ This, as 
has always been underst-ood, was Thomas By me, a veteran sohlier, who had served many years in the 
Spanish wars. He was oalUni by tho name of Quiirtorm aster Thomas liyruo. At Goldsmith’s first 
echool, kept by Mistress Eiizalx^th Delap at the village of Lissoy, whither tho family had removed 
during his infancy, he was considered a ounce. What his dormant understanding needed, perlnpis, 
was a stronger arm for wielding the rod, and so afterwards he was sent to this loarnod quarterniaster, 

I "Wllc "WOB ueved mckstiy for his love of lengthened, sonorous word.**. 

\ “Well hail the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day’s disasters in his inomilng face; 

Full well they laughed, with c<mnterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had ho; 

IFull well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Gonveyed the dismal tidings when no frowned; 

" Vet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The lore he bore to learning was in fault. 

^^1© village all declared bow much be knew; 

’Xwas certain he could write and cipher, too. 

Xands ho could measure, terms and tides presage; 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his'skill, 

For e’en though vanquished he could argue still.” 
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outsiders of tlio work within bis own small circle, the only thing he knew anything 
ahoui, namely, to teach, or try to teach, or look and talk as if he would very uiacE 
like to teac'h ovetyhody with whom he came in contact.^ As to his htness for 
imparting salutary counsel during periods of political campaigns, the following 
sketching serves to found an estimate: 

In a community bordering upon the Oconee used to ho a schoolmaster whose fame 
for several years survived his otuigration for the sake of some special points of dis- 
cipline that were rather interesting. He was an Irishman, rather a better scholar 
than native professors of the art of pedagogy, and although, like most of his neigh- 
bors, fond of good whisky, addictetf to praying, when in public, in unambiguous 
pronouncement of what he d<‘sired from these petitions to Almighty power. He was 
118 ardent a partisan in the politics of his temporarily adopted country as ho had been 
and continued to be in those of his native country. In his time questions as to the 
relative powers of Federal and State governments were no less animating than they 
have ever been at any period since. The exponents of the two parties in the State 
were George M. Tr<iup and Gen. John Clark, the latter of a family distinguished for 
services rendered in the war of independence, a favorite friend of Andrew J ackson, and 
ardent even to audacity in support of Federal claims. Troup, less impassioned and 
much more cultured, led the cause of States^ rights and State sovereignty. Each in 
turn became governor of the State. The county in which this Irislimau’s school was 
situate was largely for Troup. The master eagerly attached himself to it, iierhaps 
not less because of such preponderance than of its 8 ui)posed likeness to that of Irish 
independence. As vigorous and as cheerful a whipper as ever reigned in a school- 
house, yet the heartiness of his nature, joined with his passionate devotion to the 
Troup party, together with some peculiar manifestations of that devotion, made him 
much of a favorite. He felt in bis soul that every means plainly or remotely possi- 
ble fox the overthrow of adversaries should be resorted to, from beseeching cries for 
Divine assistance down to the extending of all sorts of support to party leaders, os 
well in their personal as their public endeavors and aspirations. Called upon one 
Sunday to pray before a large congregation at the country meetinghouse, among 
other interesting things in bis loud, iiassionato petition was that the good Lord 
w’ould save His chosen people, not only from the world, the flesh, and the devil, but 
especially from the Clark party. « 

At the county seat was then a race course to which, during one week in the spring 
and another in the fall of the year, breeders of fine stock, not only in that connty 
hut in many others, resorted habitually. Active among these was "the leader of the 
Troup party, a man who, although only a planter and without liberal edncaiiun, 
had uncommon ability and several times was made speaker of the house in the gen- 
eral assembly. 

The schoolmaster was deeply interested in some races that w’cro to come off on a 
certain Saturday, particularly in the ventures of his political chief. So, ouo Friday 
afternoon, before dismissing the school, in which wore a number of well grown 
hoys, be decided that it was a fit occasion to make some timely admonitions and 
suggestions touching the exciting scones of the morrow. His harangue was about 
as follows : 

“Byes, 1 suppose yoknow that the races is to ho in town to-morrow. Now, I 
advise that ye don’t go to town at all, at all, and so keep ycselves out o’ tompt.ation. 
But if your parents Jet ye go, keep away from the race track. That’s no place for 
byes. Yit if ye will go to the races, don’t ye bet. Bettiu’ is a had thing for grown 
people, say nothin’ for byes. But yit, byes, if yo will go to town, and yo will go to 
the races, and yo will bet, he sure to put your money on Abercrombie’s mare.” 


•This habitude of schoolraastors was not peculiar to our set. Charles Lamb, speaking of his 
enibarrassnumt in the presence of one of this class who was his only companion in the roach while 
on one of his jaunts between Blshopsgate and Shackelwell, and who jiropoundcd questions upon 
several subjects that Lamb knew nothing about, said; 

“■Why are we not at ease in the presence of a schoolmaster? because we are conscious that he is 
not quite at his ease iti ours. He Js ashamed! ainl out of place in the sotdety of his equals, llo cornea 
like (lulliver from his little peoph', and ho can not fit the stature of his understaiuling fo yours; he 
con not meet you on the square. Uo wants a point given him like an indifferent whist player. He is 
BO used to teaching that be wants to be teaching you. One of these professors, npon my complaining 
that these little sketches of mine were anything hut methodical, and that I wan unable to mafco them 
otherwise, kindly offered to instruct mo iii the method by which young gentlemen in hU seminary 
were taught fo compose kngl is li tlumioa. The jest of a schooliuasfer is coarse or thin. They do not 
tell out of school. Ho is under the restraint of a formal or didactic hypocrisy in company, as a cler- 
gyman is under a moral one. Ho can not more let his intellect loose in society than the other can his 
xoelinations. He is forlorn among his servants; his juniors can not be bis friends.” 

Thisnccountof tlieraeeting is preface<l by this confession, which does not seem entirely inopportune: 

“The fact is, a man may do very well with a very little knowledge and scarce bo found out in 
mixed company; everybody is so much more ready to produce his own than to call for a display of 
your acquisitions. But in a t^te-k-tfile thero is no shuffling. The truth will out. There is uotning 
which I dread so much as the being left alone for a quarter of on hour with a eeuBible, welL-lnfonaw 
man who does not know me.” 
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One practice in these ncbools was so useful that to this writer it seems a misfor* 
tune that it did not obtain iu academies afterwards established and that it was ever 
dropped from those of any grade. This was getting by heart and reciting a 
number of printed lines every day with, more often without, reference to their mean- 
ing. Omission of this exercise is the more strange since persons familiar with the 
history of the Greeks and Romans know that among them it was regarded of first 
importiinco in the education of boys. The poet Horace, in his o«le Ad Angnstum, 
tells how he was beaten when a little child by his master Orhilins Pnpillns for 
nnsatisfuctory reliearsal of a crude translation of the Odyssey by Livius Andronicua. 
It appears afterwards that he was required to do the same with the Iliad. In his 
epistle Ad Florum are these lines ; 

Rornffi niitriri mibi contigit atqne tloceri 
Iratus Grails quantum nocnisset Achilles. 

A^jecere home )>aulo pins artis Atlienro 
Scilicet lit possem curve clinoscero rectum 
Atque inter sllvaa Aca^emi qiuerere verura, 

which are thus translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K. C. B. ; 

I was brought up at Romo, and there was taught 
"What ills to Greece Achilles’ anger brought. 

Then Athens bettered that dear Jove of Hong; 

She taught ino to distinguish between right and wrong, 

And ill the groves of Academe to sound 
The way of truth, if so she may he found. 

The author of Gallns, referring to the schools of the grammarians and rhetori- 
cians, to which hoys after Jeurniiig the rudiments were sent, says: 

“Dictation exercises were also Irequeutly learnt by heart. Cicero (Ad Qn. Fr. iii, 
1, 4) says, Meam (oratiouem) in ilhim pueri onmes taiiquam dictata ])erdiscant. Aa 
with us the Ten Commandments are learnt by heart the Leges duoclecim Tabnlarum 
were by tbe Roman boys.^^ But afterwards Cicero complained that the habit at 
schools had begun to have less attention than when he was a boy. Discebomus 
enim pueri duodecim, ut carmen iiecessarium, quas jam nemo discit. 

Quintilian, in Institutes of oratory, discourses at much length upon the impor- 
tance, to an orator, particnjarly of the cultivation of the memory, which as an art 
was first taught by t^imonides. Some curious things are said to have been in this 
tuition, one of which was that the memory is assisted through localities impressed 
on the mind. The following are some of the suggestions as to application. After 
suggestion of taking certain places, for oxamido, iu which things that are to he spe- 
cially xemeinbered occurred, he proceeds: 

“They then distinguish what they have written or treasured in their mind by 
some symbol by which they may he reminded of it, a symbol which may either have 
reference to the subject in general, as navigation or warfare, or to some particular 
word;- for if they forget the,v niay, by hint from a single word, find their recollec- 
tion revived. It may bo a symbol, however, of navigation, as an anchor, or of war, 
as some particular weapon. These symbols they then disposo in the following man- 
ner: They place, as it were, their first thought under its symbol, in the vestibule, 
and the second in the hall, and then proceed round the courts, locating thoughts in 
due order, not only in chambers and porticoes, hut on statues and other like objects. 
This being done, when the memory is to bo tried, they begin to pass in review all 
these places from the commencement, demanding from eacli what they have confided 
to it, according as they are reminded by the symbols; and thus, however nunierous 
be the particulars which they have to remember, they can, as they are connected, 
each to each like a company of dancers hand to hand, inake no mistake in joining 
the following to the preceding, if they only take due trouble to fix the whole in 
their ndnds.” 


'In this the older Romans followed the example of Ihe Greeks, who regarded such exercises indis- 
pensable to the education of even young ohildreu. The author of Charicles writes upou the subject 

“When the children could road, and nnderstnnd what they read, tho words of tho poets wore put 
m requisition, to exercise their minds and awaken thoir hearts to groat and noble deeds. IMato (Leg. 
vll, p. 810) approves of this, and also rocommonds ormmitting whole poems or select passages to 
memory, and this method of instruction seems to have been universal (see Strabo, 1, 2, 3): Aeyova-i 
rifv iroirirtK^v . * * * ical roi)^ naiSacr at Tiav*EWiqv<av irdAeiy irpwTi<j-Ta fila ironjnr)}? rratSevovat.'* 

rbe following from Svairociot; of Xouophon gives a remarkablo instance of the results of these exer- 
cises. Nlceratus says of himself: 

O* rrar^p irrifxtKovfieUOi oirto^ avijfi ayltOb^ yevotfiv/v '^ydyKaa‘4 pi ndvra rd Opijpov enrj paBllv-Kdi vvv SoKai- 
ptftv au l\idSa bAify «cai 05v(r<rciai/ iiirb trroftaroi Ctirety* 

Donhtless many another could recite both these groat poems from hoginning to (uid. It is plain that 
niaro cultivating of verbal memory was entirely independent of instruction in the poet's ideas. 

”Tattt3, if a period Uegioa with the word soiet, goi may bo tho symbol for rocoUocting it, 
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From this most probably was derived the habit of speakers in the frequent use of 
the word place. The author suggests another mode. 

Whatever will be of service, however, to everyone, is to learn by heart from the 
same tablets on which ho has written ; for he will x^ursno the remembrance of what 
he has composed by certain traces, and will look, as it were, with the eyes of his 
mind, not only on the images, hut on almost every individual line, resembling, while 
ho speaks, a person reading. If, moreover, any erasion, or addition, or alteration 
has been made, they will he as so many marks, and while we attend to them wo shall 
not go astray. This method, though not wholly unlike the system of which I spoke 
at first [that in foregoing xmragrtiph] is yet, if experience has taught me anything, 
more exi)editiou8 and efficacious.^^ (Institution Lib., 11, sec. 82.) 

Further on, section 40, he says; *‘If anyone ask me, however, what is the only and 
great art of memory, I shall say that it is exermse and labor. To learn mnch by he.art, 
to undertake much, and, if xx ssible, daily, are the most efficacious of all methods. 
Nothing is so much strengthened hy practice or weakened hy neglect as memory.’^ 

In other x^assages he sxioaks of the importance of cultivating this faculty and its 
indispensable need to the orator, even in extempore 8i>eakiug. Ho says, section 3: 

*^Tho ability of speaking extempore seems to mo to dex)end on no other faculty of 
the mind than this; for, while we are ntteriug one thought, we have to consider 
what wo are to say next, and thus, while the mind is constantly looking forward 
beyond its immediate object, whatever it finds in the meantime it dei)osits in the 
keeping, ns it were, of the memory, wdiicli, receiving it from the coiicex>tiou, trans- 
mits it, as an instrument of intercommunication, to the delivery.'^ 

In tho Old Field schools, not a xnipil who could read at all (except a cipherer 
advanced high enough to he regarded above it) was excluded from this daily exer- 
cise. Perhaxis nonunderstandiiig of tho Avords had its own s])ccial advantage in 
quickening verbal memory and making it retentive. This was evinced in tho Ihitlny 
evening declamations, w'hich it was understood that iiarcnis and other friends might 
attend when they chose. It was noteworthy how many boys learned to disclaim 
wxdl. Fortunate it was, perhaxis, that tho teacher was inner a sxioaker himself, 
did not know tho meaning of tho word elocution, and had never heard of the methods 
silicic become common of imparting special instruction in it. Boys had this advan- 
tage, that there were no models below -whicli imitators are always apt to fall by losing 
their own individuality and finding it impossible to acquire another’s.^ Stimulus to 
success was imparted by desire of praise and apprehension of ridicule from parents, 
friends, schoolmates, and most particularly sweethearts. ‘ Youthful orators declaimed 
in collides or singly, in adjoining woods, selections from masterjiieces found in sjiceeh- 
books, notably one entitled the Chdumbian Orator. Practice uxion x>iactice enabled 
some lads of unusually good understanding, sons of the better class, to render these 
pieces with a grace and spirit intensely interesting, and were not nnfriiquently 
the beginning of a career tliat made the young orators famous in after yiairs. 
Tho idea of jiromxiting a 8x»oakor never occurred to teacher or xiupil. The habit 
of daily memorizing made such helj) needless. The dull tongue of a dull mind 
might drawl w ords of passionate, iiery sjieech in such fuuorear style as to suggest 
the words of Theseus at the grief of poor Pyramus in Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
'^This passion and the death of a dear friend would go near to make a man look sad.'' 
As it was, it became soriietiuies needful in tlie audience to supxircss loud laughter 
with conghings and stuffings of months wdth handkerchiefs; but tho W’ords, ivliether 
accurately enounced or not, w ere there with every syllable w hich when once learned 


paucity of great orators within this generation has given freoneut occasion for tliacussion of 
the causes. Among these one, in the opinion of some, has not receivea tl)e consideration it tleserv^es. 
This i» tho hahit of many young luen with aspirations prompting in that direction submitting them- 
selves to be trained hy What are now known as elocutionists, and thus, as it has been argued, parting 
or striving to part from portions of tlioir own individualities and acquiring those of their professors. 
Now, this is what no man can do, and he is hurt by endeavoring to do it. At h^ast, if he loses or seems 
to have lost his own, he can not acquire the individuality of another. A Bkillful actor does indeed 
person.ato another, many another, liolping himself anon witli disguisiiigs and temporarily ignoring of 
what manner of being is his own. JJy his portravings ho may oxoito tears of sympathy for imaginary 
tragical events, as ho excites those of laughter for the ludicrous. But those are known and felt to be 
not genuine. They irapa^ to tho hearer pleasure in contemplating himself thus softened at the sight 
of oven imaginary suifering and amused at others’ oddities and absurdities. But an orator is one 
fashioned after an entirely different mold. Personation of others, whether in tho earnest or the 
Sportive, comes not within the scope of his vo(.:ation, which is to convince, to warn, to persuade, to 
praise, to accuse, and these themes, never imaginary, but always 'oal, never trifling, but always 
Important. With one or another of these objects in hand, it is impossible to. the handling of it om- 
ciently that he have in view any but the theme itself and bimselt, its advocate Herein sincerity must 
rise to its utmost, No groat achievement in eloquence can bo compassed without it. For this reason 
j Quintilian argued that no man can become a great orator unless he be a good man. Truth, .lustice, 
mercy, whatever be his aim, he must love it with all his heart, as a mother loves her child, as the now 
bridegroom his bride; ho must feel the eagerness of Peter when in anguish, for tho apparent doubt of 
his master, be cried: “Lord, thou kiiowest that 1 lovo thee.” This is a single combat, others’ help 
only serves to confns© and to trammel. It is as if a combatant were bolding in bis hand two swor^; 
his own and another’s. It is a notable fact t bat when, after the death of Pericles and Demosthenes, who 
> taught each himself, rhetoricians began to teach the art of oratory, it began and continued to decline. 
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no more than his A B C’s could ho forgot. Stocks of words thus acquired, whoso 
meaning was not understood, nor often inquired into, served as one of the elements 
in those numerous striking individualities in weak minds which rendered their ludi- 
crous essayings to rise above their capacities themes for the character sketcher. A 
feeble understanding, so unconscious of its feebleness as to imagine itself particu- 
larly Augorons, attempting to make its sallies and displays notably interesting, is of 
the kind most common for the use of the humorist. In such minds memory pf great 
numbers of words lengthened and sonorous had been lodged and begotten much fond- 
ness, occasionally harmless jiride which must bo gratified by their at least occasional 
display. What was the use of learning them and of being whipped over and over 
again for not learning them faster, if they were never to be put forth in after lifef 
As for their meaning and special fitness in Friday evening dc-chiinations and class 
readings, they wore never thonght of by such as these. Why should it be critically 
considered when the user, no longer a schoolboy, was a man grown, a freeman, a voter, 
a married man, or a candidate for matrimony, sometimes for justiceship of the peace, 
for cajitaincy in his militia district, not seldom for the pulpit. The moreoiio rellects 
upon what is known as the humorous in character sketching, the more oiio is apt to 
refer it in large measure to the innocent, often pathetic carecrings of narrow under- 
standings to exhibit themselves beyond tbeir limitations. The eager sense of free- 
dom, of individual freedom, settled in the being of the Avhito men in th is region was 
naturally more pronounced among Aveak than among strong minds. Tsov<w dreaming 
of the danger of misaiipUcation, they could abandon themselves to full i n joyiiientof 
such rich possessions. Treated as equals by their superiors, the latter adopting their 
own language, often taking counsel, oven in matters of grave import, with others in 
their rank, nothing seemed to them to ho a hindrance to their usi* when becasions 
AA'cre presented of the higher language of those superiors as they often had hoard it 
on the stump and in the court-house. The Avords learned at school from the spelling 
hook and the English Keader wore in their memories still, never to ho forgotten. 
These the freeborn (leorgiau felt himself at liberty to employ whenever they seemed 
to him to fit in ■with liis other attenqits in exalting himself to a level to which, the 
weaker his abilities, the more ardent andhopefulliisaspirations. Many, manj^ scenes 
there were in that primitive sim])lo society wherein sallies were put forth that must 
have drawn smiles from the weeping ]»liilosopher, and compel the laughing to exhaus- 
tion from th(^ merriment. These scenes Avere in social parties, court -yards, in the 
jury box, on the benches of justices of the peace, at regimental and battalion mus- 
ters, piazj^as of village and country stores, cleetioii iirecincts, in love letters and 
love tales, containing quotations from great orators and grout xiocts who in their day 
did not dream of such marvelous application of their mighty phrase. Evtm in tlio 
pulpit on monthly Sunday meeting days, Avere occasional expoundings of St. Jhiiihs 
Eyiistles to the lloinans and the Hebrews, Avhich Dr. John Gill, Dr. Adam Clarke, 
Suarez, and Tliouias of A<iniua8 would have been forced to acknowledge Avoro far 
beyond tlioir ken or comprehension. 

In this region not very long back, numbers of persons, men and Avomeu, Avheu far 
advanced in age could recite many of the jiieces memorized in childhood. As for the 
Bible, but for this early habit, unaccountably strange Avould have been the famil- 
iarity they had with the books both of the Old Testament and the Now. It was not 
very iineommon Avith eoll(‘ge students half a century ago who, after writing a piece 
requiring half an hour for delivery, rendered it with entire accuracy after one read- 
ing. Yet, in the next generation, after memorizing had ceased to be a daily exercise 
in schools, speakers on college coiTmieiicemcnt occasions had to he supjiortcd by 
promptings, than avUoso low, sneakiugly sounding coadjnment few things fall more 
odiously upon the cars of audiences. Some relief to this odium was had occasionally 
when a prompter’s voice, too slow and small to be heard by bis principal, after a 
backward glance of angry disgust, ridiculous to all others, put itself forth again in 
braver, bouester key. 

Illustrating this practice so favored by Quintilian, a speech of those preAdous times 
was scon by the eyes of the speaker as plainly as if he Avero reading it on printed 
pages. He saw Avheu to turn over from one page to another. In cases Avhero a speech 
nad to bo rcAdsed and rewrittem, bo learned, after feeling tbe inconvenieiKa) of not 
doing so, tox>ostpone study of the x>age8 themselves until making the last copy from 
Ayhioh ho Avas to declaim. Fifty to sixty years after the passing of tlieir school expe- 
riences, many could rememhor Avith undiminished clearness jjositious of rules and 
single AA'ords on the pages of text-books long become obsolete. 

D1 SCIPLINK. 

The young of that generation had been assiduously trained in one special virtue, 
deviation from whoso observance had never a hope of toleration. I’hat Avas abso- 
lute, unquestioning obedience to authority. Youth — youth advanced to nineteen and 
twenty — childhood, even infancy learned from the beginning that disobedience bad 
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and that it could liavo but one ond — punishment, prompt, and, according to circum- 
ftt;inoes, more or less condign. Delinquents knew that as sure as tlio morrow's sun- 
rise would follow the sunset of to-day, imnishnient wonLl succeed upon wanton 
disobedience. Ihis punishment was corporal. It was not very often jireceded nor 
accompanied by remonstration. It did its work without hesitation, and usually with- 
out anger; and the culprit after infliction easily re.siimod the position he held before 
in parental aftection. Parents, with few exceptions, suomeil t() regard corporal pun- 
ishment the only really etfectual discipline for children, particularly for hoys, and 
they did not hesitate to employ it when believed necessary, even up to incipient 
manhood. The idea, as all students in the history of mankind know, was not new. 
When and whore it began in schools has not come down. Credited tradition gives 
account of Toilos, Homers schoolmaster, whoso flagellations of his pupil got for him 
the name of ^OuT/po/iiddri^. Wo know that it was in at least one of the schools of 
Falerii in the time of Oaniillus. centuries before Christ, when the hoys, sons of the 
principal citizens, were led by their master to the hosiegiiig general, who, in horror 
of the treachery, had him stripped, bound, and driven back by his pupils with rods 
such as withal ho was accustomed to belabor their backs. Centuries afterwards, 
Horace, disgusted with hearing Ennius called the Latin Homer, and his nephew, 
Pacnvius, i>rai8ed above his b<'tter8 in Greece, and recalling how ho had been beaten 
by his master, Orbiliiis Pupillus, when a little child while learning to recite the 
clumsy translation of the Odyssey made by Liviiis Androniens, complained of-— 

Old Liviue’ poems 'which with ruthless cauo 
Orbilius whii)i)ed into my boyish brain. ^ 

This is one of the choicest among the numerous excellent writings of Horace. It 
was done after an intimation from the Emperor that it would please Itini if the poet 
would address one of his epistles to him. After the usual compliments ho discoiirwses 
among other themes upon the overvaluation of the older Homan poets merely hccauso 
they were Homan, so of the numherless contemporary scribblers for the same reuson. 
In this connection he made a noble appeal in behalf of genuine poets, who are the 
ch infest promotors of piety, patriotism, and all other virtues. The bard never had 
higher praise than those lines : 

Ofl toncnim piieri haibnraqno poota fignrat, 

Torqaet ab obscenis jam nunc serraoinbus aurem, 

Mox etiam pectus preceptis format ainicis, 

Asperitatia et in vidim corrector ot ir® ; 

Kecta facta rofert, orieutia temporu notis 
Instruit oxemplis, inopem solatur ct n'j;ruiu, 

CastiH cum pueris ignara puella mariti 
Diaceret unde precoa, vateiii ni musa dedissot? 

Poscit opein chorus ct prtesentia niimina aentlt, 

Cielestes implorat aqims docta ]>rcc.u blaudus, 

A vertit morbos, metuenda nericula pellit, 

Jmpetrat ct pacem ct locuplotora fnijribus anuiim, 

Carmine di superi placautur canniiio manes. 

Some years later Martial was much more censorious, not, as would appear from 
personal ox])erience, other than frequent annoyance from the noise and tumult 
coming to his cars from a schoolhoiise in that tjuarter of Rome where now stands 
the Piazza Barbcrina, not far from which ho had the misfortuno to live, hnt from 
sympathy with the urchins who, in his judgment, were treated Avith needless harsh- 
ness. Ciamosns and Sceleratus, as well as Plagosus, Avero titles applied by him to 
the schoolmaster.^ 

The custom was for .a schoolmaster to call for his pupils at their homes very early 
in the morning. 

The usage came doAvn unchanged to the time of our English forefathers. Dr. 
Richard Busby solemnly believed, doubtless to his dying day, that the great num- 
bers of illustrious men who had been trained in Westminster School, of which he 
was head master for near sixty years, were owing mainly to the fl(»ggiugB that he 
inflicted habitually and remorselessly. It was said that he was particularly proud 

^Non Equiden inseemr delendare Carmina Livi 
Esso reor memiiii quao pla^oHum niihi parvo 
Orbilium dictare; stnl omendata vided 
Pulchraque, et exactis miDiraum niiror. 

(Bpistola ad Au^ustam, Lib. II, I and XIX. 

* Quid Tibi nohificum eat? ludi scelerate ma^ster, 

In visum puens, A'irgiiiibnaquo caput? 

Kouduiu cristat! rupero sUeutis galli, 

Murmuro jam sicvo verberibua quo tonas. 

(Ep. XII, Ivii.) 


Further ho says ; 


Jam trislin nucibiis puei’ relictis 
Clamoso revocatur a magistra 
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of what these had done for Robert, afterwards Bishop South, whose uncoruinoii dull- 
ness in boyhood made indispensable their diiily application for a long time, and who 
lived to be the most eager and able advocate among all his contemporaries of “divine 
right'^ and ^‘passive obedience.’^ Jii the History of the Rod, by Rev. William M. 
Cooper, A. B., occurs a very interesting paragraph, the first sentence of which might 
suggest some guessing as to the coitti)arativo ii umber of like acluevemcnts of Dr. 
Busby. 

^^It is recorded of a Swabian schoolmaster that during his iifty years^ superintend- 
ence of a largo school he bad given 911,500 callings, 121,000 Hoggings, 209,000 custodes, 
136,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on the oar, and 22,700 tasks by heart. It was 
further calculated that ho had made 700 boys stand on peas, 6,000 kneel on a sharp 
edge of wood, 5,000 wear the fool’s cap, and 700 bold tlio rod ’ (p. 42). In all proba- 
bility tho bead master of Westminster beat this record, as bo was six years longer at 
the business. In tho item of canings bo may be safely set down for at least an even 
million; possibly in that of custodes (whatever they might have been) be may have 
fallen a triflo below. 

Dr. SamnolJohiison, despite other faults in the master of Lichfield School, respected 
tho rod although there wore some irregularities in its infliction. Of him bo said, 
^‘Ho was very severe — wroiigheadedly severe. He used to beat ns unmercifully, and 
ho did not distinguish between ignorance and negligence, for be would beat a boy 
equally for not knowing a thing as for neglecting to know it. He would ask a boy 
a question, and if be did not answer it he would keat liim without considering 
wbetlier bo bad had an opportunity of knowing how to answer it. Often w’bilo 
flogging bo would use these w'ords: ^And this 1 do to keep you from tho gallows. 
Yet, later in life he referred to the sairio person thus : *‘Mr. Langtou, one djiy asking 
him how ho had ac<inircd such a knowledge of Latin, in which I believe bo was 
exceedeil by no man of bi.s time, bo said, *My master wbipi>ed iiio very well. With- 
out that, sir, I would have known nothing;^ and then he added, *1 would rather 
have the rod to bo the general terror to all to make them learn than to tell a child, 
if you do this and thus, you will be more osteoinod than your brothers and sisters. 
The rod produces an effect which tcrininatos in itself. A child is afraid of being 
whipped and gets bis task, and there’s an end on’t. Whereas by exciting emulation 
and comparisons of superiority, you lay tho foundation of lasting mischief; you 
make brothers and sisters liate each other,^^^ ^ 

In our community rewards for welldoing other than tho pleasure derived from 
giving satisfaction to superiors were not received nor expected. To bo rewarded, 
oven to be mncli praised for obedience to orders, did not seem to bo a becoming item 
in domestic discijilinc. It was enough to escape punishment for its neglect. Yet 
nowhere were domestic aftcctionsand confidences more ]>rovalent or more outspoken. 

Such rule in families made that of the seboolmastor entirely secure. It was under- 
stood that to him in his oilicial ]»er8on full parental authority had been delegated. 
Now this functionary did not have, apparently did not desire to have, and it was 
not iiossible for him to have, ac<iuaintaii( e or approximation to acquaintance with 
genuine parental discipline. The injnsta iioverea complained of by the Shepherd in 
Virgil was not one with whom it was more hazardous to trifle. Continual manifes- 
tation of autlioiity was necessary both for ins own personal security and compass of 
tlie inirposes for which ho bad been emiiloycd. Tb(» ideas of bis predecessors in 
Magna Grecia, in Egypt, Rh(cnicia, and India, doubtless even in him who taught 
letters to Enoch, ancientest of authors, bad descended to him without an item lost. 
Those ideas were that ch*’dren, especially boys, came to him, as was done by their 
precursors throughout the period of letter.s, predisposed to shun, in every way pos- 
sible, tlie doing of things which they were sent there to do; that they regarded 
him as their natural foe; that therefore they felt tbemsolves at liberty to elude and 
deceive him, even in trifling particulars. And so, it was his ])roviuco to suspect, 
watch, detect, and chastise without attempt or hope to mend their morals; added 
to this, to get into their beads as much as bo could of the knowledge of books within 
his own, hy meeting all resistances with flagellations. Ho believed through and 
through his small volume of underatauding, that never had been, was not now, and 
never would bo a schoolboy hesitating to utter falsehood at school whenever it 
seemed to be needful to screen him from punishment. If tho truth were answered 
in entirety, ho distrusted, and avowed his distrust because the truth was never 
expected. And so the sclioolinastcr, seldom cruel by nature, too slenderly and by 
too many odds and ends made up in his being to take actual delight in sight of pain, 

* BobwcH’s Lifb of Johnson, 1, 161. 

Apropos are theso veraos from Crabbe’s Schoolmaster: 

“ Students, ” lie said, “like horsos in tho road, 

Must bo well whipped before they take the loud.” 

Plutarch in his Life of Lycurpfus has tlio following? about schoolboys in Lacedsemon: ‘‘They wore 
to give a good reason for wliat they said, and in as few words and as comprehensive as might bo; b© 
that foiled in this, or answered not to the purpose, bad bis thumb bit by bis master.'’ 



1^14 ' ' SPCKULTIOH im-SS. ' 

, £nidii|g1ii]iisel£ alisolnie monaTch over a collection of nnloving and unloyid 0ti1>je^ 
ciglit and ten honts a day, assured in his mind that the average hoy would 
not porform his tashs without oonipulsion, kept himself supplied with seasoned 
liickory switches and plied them with more or less rigor, according to circumstancee. 
These circumstances were the varying conditions of his own temper, and what was 
expected of him by parents and others in tho world outside. Not one of these but 
counted upon whipping of some sort with sufficient frequency and proper severity. 
Tho preacher's admonition about sparing the rod w as accepted unanimously. Even 
a good boy, unless his body and legs were too little or too frail to endure it, must he 
whipped occasionally by way of prevention. Whipping was so good and precious a 
thing in itself that it wo dd seem a hardship for even a good boy to be allowed to 
grow up without personal experience of its benign effic iency.* 

Expected to wmp, to tho Georgia schoolmaster it did not seem necessary, or, if it 
was, he did not know how to gauge his flagellations by any deliued scale. Some 
children ho whipped oftener and harder than others, according to his knowledge of 
the expectations and claims of parents who insisted upon getting the worth of their 
money. Children, except in cases particularly hard and niiinerited (which seldom 
occurred), did not usually report these things at home, foreseeing no sympathy, at 
least from thc/ir lathers, and it might be, ap]>rehensivo of ratification in the form of 
repetition. Besides, it was held dishonorable to ‘Mell tales out of school.'' One of 
the very few incidents which the writer can recall of his iirst year at school, Avhen 
ho was 5 years old, was a remark made one evening by one of the neighbors to him 
and his own sou of the same ago. The question as to how many whijipiiigs each liiid 
gotten that day reetdviug ansAver of one apiece, be said, “Teacher’s no account! 
Thought BO wlien he lirst started. Looked too good-natured. There isn't a hoy in 
tins whole neighborhood that oughtn't to get at least two Avhippings every day at 
school and three at home every night. No account, no account ! '' lie Avas doubtless 
partly in jest, yet most iirobably he was not very grossly exaggerating his real 
sentiments. 

As for clisgrace in such ]mni.slinients, in tho case of hoys, nobody dreamed that 
any sort fittached to it, although girls felt it keenly. So, resentment in after years 


iTho extent to Avhich this ide.n, used to be forced in Euglish seljoola wa.s so brutal that it is not easy 
to Ix'lievo that such things over Avero. Tn the Hi.story of the Pod is the following: “Erasmus AAas a 
favorito with hi.s master, who had good hopes of Ida disposition and abilities, Init Hogged him to see 
bow ho could boar the pain, tho result being that the rod nearly spoiled the child; bis health and 
spirits Avero broken by it, and lie began to dislike his studiejs. lie describes. Avithout naming, another 
seboohnaster eho was of a similar dis]>osition. This is tlioiigbt to be Colet, dean of St. Panrs, 
althougli he <leligbted in children and was a good man, thought no discipline could be too8ever4' in Ids 
school, and whenever )»o dinod there one or two boys were served ii]» to be Hogged by way of dessert. 
On one of these Hogging occasions, wlien ET.a8mu8‘was ])TOseiit,ho called up ji meek’, gentle boy of U) 
yearsold, who bad lately been commended to bis cave by a tender mother, ordertMl him to bo Hogged 
i‘or some pretended faith, and saw him Hogged till the victim Avas fainting under the scourge; “ not tliat 
bo desoiwcid this,” said the dean to Erasnins while it Avas going on, “but it was Ht to bumble him.” 

Indcod, so iudisytensabk* Avas this instrument reganled in schools that princes had to undergo its 
infliction, but through u siibstitulc, avIio was called “aAvhippiug imy.” There is an old play, pub- 
lished ml632, in which a prince (supposrd to be Edward VI) holds a dialogue Avith his “whippiiig boy.” 

''Prince. Why, how now. Itrowne, Avhat’s the matter? 

^*Jirownc. Tour grace loytcr.s, and will not plye your books. 

' "Prince. Alas, poor >ied ! 1 am sorry for it ; ITl take the more pains and entreate ray tutors for thee.” 

(His. of tlio Hod, p. 428.) 

Eton College was not to be beaten by any in loyalty to the rod. Ti^ieholas Ildall, author of llalph 
Eoyster Doy.ster, tho first English coraedy, who, besides being head raastor, Avas canon of AVimlsor, was 
celebrated by an old pujiil, Thomas (usually called Tbommy) Tusst r, Avbo became author of a famous 
old Georgic tmtitled A ifuedretb Good Pointes in Husbandrie, thus wrote; 

From Punles 1 went, to Eton sent 

To learu straight Avaios the Latin phrases; 

■Where Hfty-three stripes given to me 
At ones I had. 

The fault but small, or none at all, 

It came to pass thus boat I was: 

See, ndall, sei*, f he inercie of thee 
To me, poore lad. 

Yet trdall was anrpasRcd by one who flourished as late as the y^,ar 1830, Br. Keate, whom Kinglako, 
author of Eothen thus describes: “He was little more, if more at all, th.an 5 feet in height, and was 
not very great in girth ; but within this space was concentrated the pluck of ten battalionB. He had 
areally noble voice, and this lie c^uld modulate with greiit skill, but bo had also the power of quack* 
inglikoan angry duck, and be almost always adopted this mode of communication in order to iuspiro 
respect. Bo was a capital scholar, but his ‘ingenuous learning’ had not ‘softened his manners,’ and 
had ‘permitted them to bo fierce’— tremendously fierce. He bad such a complete command oA'cr his 
temper— 1 mean of his good temper— that he scarcely ever allowed it to appear ; you could not imt him 
out of humor ; that is, ou|i of the ill Imniors wliich he thought to be belitting for a bead master. His 
red, shaggy eyebrows wore so prominent that he habitually used thorn as arms and hands for the pur- 
pose of lAointiiig out any object toward which he wanted to direct attention ; the rest of his features 
were equally striking in their way, and were all and all his own. He Avoro a fancy dross, parGy 
resembling the oostutue of Napoleon, and paiiJy that of a widow woman.” The author of IHstorj^ 
%h(i Kod tells many other thin|;s of this satyr, some of which though atrocious are intensely ludicrous. 
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seMom Imd plme in recollection of soboolboy scenes. On© case only used to 

be told: On© day in tlio town of Milledgeville, a young man upwards of 30, whilo 
sitting on tbe sidewalk before a tavern, observed a strange looking, rather elderly 
gentleman passing by. Attracted by his looks and gait, after some moments he rose 

and followed him. Overtaking him ho asked if his name was Nahum G , and if 

he over kept a school in the county of Hancock. Answer being in the affirmative — 
In that case, said the youth, ^'lowoyou a debt that has been standing ever 

since. My name is Seymour B . Fifteen years ago you whipped mo for nothing, 

and I then took an oatli that if I should live to be big enough and meet with you I'd 
pay you back.'' 

Then ho knocked him down. Tho gentleman, rising, said : 

'‘Well, young man, you bear malice right long; are you satisfied f 

^^hitirely. You’ll discharge mo of tho interest, I doubt not. We are CA en; good 
day." ^ 

Tliis case was an exceptional one, for this school discipline, however absurd and 
needlessly rigorous, was not often marked by cruelty or very much asperity of temper. 
Habit certainly obtuuded the sympathy with which such men might have been born, 
and so habit served to subdue much of tho wrath liable to bo indulged against daily 
derelictions, real and imaginary. 

TIhu'c was one exception, and that in tho case of one native bom. Oldest of a fam- 
ily of seven boys, Avith soAu^ral girls coming on later, son of an nprigbt but stern, 
saturnine, generally eccentric father, ho opened a school, Avhere it Avas soon made 
manilest that even aboA’o the glory he took in bis knoAvledgo of ciphering and pos- 
session of an exctdlent handwriting, and next to the pay bo got, Avas that of wield- 
ing the rod and tlui ferule. It was interesting to note tlio cheery smiles bespreading 
his face and tho glistening of his Avhitc teeth as he looked into tlio Avee])iug eyes and 
heard the bescv cliing cries of his victims. liar<lcst of all ho Avas upon his younger 
brothers, jicrhaps l>ecanse i n his view f hey Avere far too snjiornumerary. One of these 
particularly, tho fifth on tho family list, he seemed to hate liccanso ho could never 
make him afraid of liiiii. Occasionally tholad, thenabout lOor 11, caught thesAvitch 
in his hand, remonstrated against his brother’s unfeelingness, and declared that ho 
would ini'orm his father. Jerking t^>o AVcai»on away, ho laid on Avith fresh Aigor, 
saying about thus : 

“'J’ell him and Avelcom<‘, you scoundrel, and get two more whippings in tho bargain, 
one from him and another from me." Tho buy avcU understood tho eilicacy of this 
throat; but it Avas interesting and it was jiatbetic to notc^ tho resoluteness with which 
ho eontiuned to resist the audacious despotism and hold out against being sulxlned 
in 8])irit. It got for him many an additional stripe; but this did its own Avork in 
developing the iiiaiiliood that was in him. 

Ytit such extremes haiipcned not often, and except with his OAvn and some of tho 
loAvliest in social standing, this man kept within limits that ho knew ho could not 
overpass in safety. Ho often chose to diffuse his inliietions in ways more funny than 
harsh. Sometimes xdaciug his chair in the middle of tlio room, ho caused urchins, 
after forming a ring, to trot around him while ho tapped their legs Avith one of his 
switches. A favorite exercise Avas one that ho called ^‘horsing." A boy, taking 
upon bis back one of bis fclloAA s and cooAmls, curveted about tho room, while tho 
muster, Xiursuing, SAvitchod tho rider on the part of his body that Avas must tleshy 
and exposed. After satisfactory chase, the equestrian entertainment Avas reA'crsed, 
rider and horse changing places. 

Tho original of this exhilarating, but rather one-sided sportive exercise, dates 
farther back than it may bo generally supposed. In a b‘tter receiA^cd by the author 
of a printed collection of stories of southern life from Hr. Charles Forster Smith, 


'There is an account of a like intent, but with diffcroiit rt'Bulls, with a Scotch schoolmiist<T, one 
Hacket, and Aixleri^on, an old pupil. “Ilia punialiments were bo iiijuiy niid ui).just that Audorson, 
who had many a bitttn* taste of the birch, conceived tho most deadly BcntinKuits cf rovoLjxc against his 
master. He left tho school, went to India, acquired a competency, and returue<i to 8}*ond in's davB in 
Scotland. During his ioug residence in India no never forgot his Hoggings at Bchooi, or his determi- 
nation to 1)0 revenged on llackct. On his arrival in Scotmiid ho purchaH<*.d a w’ldp, traveled to tho 
town where lie had been ediicatf'd, and having ordered a dinner for two at an inn, sent a lucssago to 
I Hacket (who had retired from his profession) inviting him to dine with an old pu])iL Old flacket 
accepted tho invitation, dressed himself in his best, and went to the inn. Uo was nsliered into tho 
room where ho saw a gentleman Avho, as soon ns ho entered, locked tho door; then, taking dow n the 
whin, introduced himself, and informed the astonished Ilacket that ho was now about to punisli him 
for the many flagellations he had inflicted upon him at school. So saying ho ordiu cd him to strip and 
receive tho punishment. Hacket’s presence of mind did not desert ‘him in sm li untoward eireura- 
stances. He acknowledged that perhaps he was a little severe Avith his boys in obi times, but if ho 
had to bo punished, he Avould prefer haAung dinner first and the flogging aft or wards. Anderson 
could not but assent to such a reasonable proposal, although inwardly resolving ihat tbo flogging 
should bo none the lighter for the waiting. So they sat dow'n to tho dinner, wdnch proved excelletit; 
and old Hacket’s conA^ersation Avas so fascinating and agreeable that gradually Anderson found his 
purpose of revenge growing vi'eakcjr. At la.st he gave up all thoughts of bis wdiip and the intended 
flagellation. Ha^et got home in iierfect safety, for his host insisted upon escorting him to his own 
door.” (His. of tho Itod, p. 447.) 
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professor of Greek in tko University of Wisconsin, occurs tko following passage: 
*M Lave Lad occjision to refer Boveral tiinoa rerently in lectures on old Greek school- 
ing to the account of the method of punishment called, I helieve, “horsing” or 
“playing horse,” as an iuierestifig survival, practically, of old Greek and Roman 
ways of punishing. An elderly l^dy told me tho other day that she had known this 
method applied in a single case in England, but there the teacher may have been 
consciously imitating R<iinan customs.” 

Parker, in the work before quoted, says(p. 449) : “In some of the schools in Edin- 
burgh Miorsing’ was practiced— one boy being flogged on tho hack of another boy. 
In English sohools ‘horsing’ was also prevalent.” 

Nigh as formidable as the rod was tho ferule.^ But this was used mainly on the 
girls. 

Here one is again reminded of Charles Lamb. Referring to a school kept by one 
Bird, which in their youth was attended by his sister Mary and himself, he said: 

“Whippings were not frequent, but when they took jilace the correction was per- 
formed in a private room where wo could only hear tho plaints, but saw nothing. 
This heightened the decorum and tho solemnity. But tho ordinary punishment was 
the bastinado, a stroke or two on the palms with that almost obsolete weapon now, 
tho fernlo. A ferule was a sort of flat ruler, widened at the inflicting end into a 
shape resembling a pear— hut nothing like so sweet — with a delectable hole in the 
middle to raise blisters, like a cupping glass. I have an intense recollection of that 
dismal instrument of torture, and the malignity, in proportion to the apx>arent mild- 
ness, with which its strokes were applied. The idea of a rod is accompanied with 
something ludicrous; but by no process can I look upon this blister raiser with any- 
thing hut nnminglod horror. To make him look more formidable— if a pedagogue 
had need of these heightenings — Bird wore one of those flowered Indian gowns for- 
merly in use with schoolmasters, tho strange figures upon which wo used to interpret 
into hierogliphics of pain and suflfering. 

“ I have boon called out of my bed, avd waked for the purpose^ in tho coldest winter 
nights— and this not once, hut night after night in my shirt, to receive the discipline 
of a leatlKTii thong* •* with cloven other snflerers, because it pleased my callow over- 
seer, when tb(‘ro had been talking hoard after we had gone to bod, to make tho six 
last heils in the dormitory, wdiero tho youngest children slept, answerable for an 
ofl’ons'j tliey neither dared to commit nor had any power to hinder.” 

TJiis instrument, the ferule, in tho liands of the master who is now being con- 
sidered, was occasionally diverted from use among the girls, jiartly for tho sake of 
variety, more often for inflictions undertaken vicariously. 

A year or so hack a friend of this writer sent to him a copy of a volume latcdy 
published in Baris, a production of M. Varigny, entitled Les Femmes des Ktats-Uuis. 
The opening sentence, “ L’Europo s’aim^ricanise,” attracted to its ]>crn8al at once. 
It contains (piito a number of commentaries, some quite amusing, and some as 
thonghtful upon society in the United States, particularly sis it is affucted by the 
chivalrie sentiment felt by men for women. One occasion when this sentiment was 
displayed seemed to him peculiar, and ho dovoled cousidcrahle space to its consid- 
eration, giving an extract of several pages taken from a character sketch entitled 
“How Mr. Bill Williams took the responsibility.” Tho story was founded upon a 
custom obtaining in old-tield schools in middle (b^orgia, in which when a girl was 
judged to come under need of punishment, sho might escape by suhstitnlion of one 
of the boys.^ When and where the custom originated could not, it is most probable, 


* A nftTno well derived from “ffrire,” to strike. 

* Possibly tlio only inslaiico of this diversion from the instrurnonts aforementioned occurred in a 
school sitnato on the western section of our region. Tho master used a leather strap which, among 
others, served the piirT)080 of rod and ferule. Un one occasion in tho hurry of ca.stigatioii, lie grasp^ 
it by tho tail instead of the head, .and had procoodod but a little way when the boy, writhing with the 
nncommon pain, shrieked: “Tho buckle oend, Mr. Dobbin! You’ro givin’ me tho buckle ©end I” 
The fun was so exquisite that infliction was Buspeuded sooner than usual that the master might 
laugh his laugh. 

•In this very interesting book are reflections upon the relations between President Jackson and 
Mrs. Eaton, between Jerome Bonaparte and his first wife, Elizabeth Patterson, of Haltimore, and 
between Jay Gould and his wife. The following is a portion of the concluding page : 

•* Rif Onion ara6rlcaine cst anjourd’hui fun des premiers pays dii monde, olio lo doit, en grande 
pa^ti^^^l,lafemmeam6^icainequi futet qniestenoore un important factenr do son 6tonnaiite ]>rosp6rit6. 
Les E tats* Unis lui doivent d’avoir conserve la foi religiouse, co princlpe de vitality*, irnporte j>ar les 
Pilirrim Fathers sur les cAtesdo f Am^Tiqne. Ell© a tit6 Pcfficaco artisan d© f muvre proniiC^re; olio fa 
maintenne, 6tenduo. 61argie parle temple ct fCcolo. Aux henrea difficiles, bus de la guerre do I’ind^- 

S endance ot, plus tard, lore de la guone do s^^cession, le patriotismo de la fernmo a soubmii lo courage 
e Phomme. En toutes circonetances, die fut sa compagnoetson 6galo. Conimo telle, ilfa respect^, 
et oe H’Bpect qu’olle lui a inspire, par son abnegation oBsa vaillance an d<!^but, par son intelligence et 
sa culture, etisuiie, par sea cl»arines et sa conflance en sa protection, a facouu6 les mceura ami^ricalncs, 
les a fortement impr^gnees de fidt^o que lo respect de sa compagno dtuif pour f homme Pune des pre- 
mieres conditions de la vie morale. Cette vie morale eat sou muvre h elle; elle fa cr66o etelle fen- 
tretlent. Dans le cube dont elle-mf^mo eat Pobjet, dans Piiommage que riiomme lui rend, il v a plus ot 
mienxqiiePattraitqneson sexe inspire, il y a Pinstinctive reconnaissance d’uno grande ot solitaire 
influence noblement oxerc^/* 
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be told, but certain it is that seventy-five jears ago it was universal in these schools 
in the case of girls of considerable gi'owth, often with the smallest. Indeed, one of 
the coquetries of girls was made specially manifest in those frequent essays of 
enforced gallantry. Many a girl did a punishable thing simply in order to make 
trial of cnivalruusness among her boy schoolmates. That she would suffer remorse 
for such experimenting, or bo sensible of acute sympathy for the pain of sacrifice 
made in lier behalf, was not to be expected. She might < xpress some little concern, 
along with thanks, hut the smile on her face and the twinkle in her eyes showed 
that in her judgment he had only rendered a service that it. would have been shame- 
ful to neglect. Scenes of this sort not nnfreqnently later on led to consequences 
happy to both, unions of hearts and hands in preparation for joint performance of 
the work and joint ex'imrience of the fortunes of life. They had their relative 
importance among other indications of what might not improperly be called the 
reverence that was paid by the men in that community to its women. A custom 
time-honored as this, even a master like the one last mentioned could not wholly 
ignore. There were some girls, daughters of the humbler sort, plain, uncommonly 
indocile, whom ho would have liked to treat ns boys. But these, like their brighter 
and more respectable companions, went not without substitutes ; yet be occasionally 
railed at them in terms and tones that no brave sane man is ever tempted to employ 
toward the female sex.* 

In this same school was a pupil, the recollection of wliom, now so far away in the 
past, suggests thoughts of comparison between him and that character in the courts 
of absolute monarcbs in the Middle Ages known as the fool, liegarding this latter 
personage, it used to seem strange that he could over have imparted as much inter- 
est. Rellection, aided by considerable reading upon the speculations of critics upon 
the subject, has served to convince that bo was a necessary constituent in the suite 
of a despotic autocrat. A king whose will is absolute and his authority claiming 
and receiving unquestioning submission, needs to have about him one whose career- 
ings in apparently independent speech and other deportment serve as a foil against 
the surfeit that sometimes must come from continuous abjection of servility in the 
rest of his attendants. The mimicry of freedom and courage, the vauntings, the 
ludicrous givings and tfikings of pointless gibes, not only make pleasant diversion, 
but they coutribnto to his sense of security when the flatterers around him, even the 
most aspiring, see in such essays that all thoughts of gainsaying bis domination are 
possible to none but fools. And so this semblance of rivalry is put in fanciful gar- 
ments, with cap and sword, having access to all knots and companies with a liberty 
to say and do as may please liis little soul. 

The person her( in alluded to was a young man near full grown, who, not being 
passionately fond of the work on his father’s farm, and persuading the old gentleman 
that it might be well to have somewhat more added to the little stock of knowledge 
he already had, oarac to this school really for the imrposo of getting amusement for 
himself and adding to the entertainment of the teacher, who was his friend. It is 
not remeiiihereil whether he ever recited a lesson. He may have done a little cipher- 
ing, advising with the master from time to time touching obstinate problenivS in arith- 
metic, all to put some little of cover over his idleness and general good-for- nothing- 
ness. But his main service as ho is now remembered, as ho sat near the master, was to 
make funny remarks on the exercises, recitations, conning of tasks, Friday evening 
speakings, and whipiiings. In all probability he had been beaten habitually and 


*Tt BeemB too raon«troTi8 to be crodite<l, but in Knglisli female scboole as recent as the time of the 
country schools herein ileacribod, discipline was more shm^kincly atrocious than in male. In a letter 
by an aged English gentlewoman to her granddaughter she tolls of some of her experiences lu tho 
early part of this present century at R^ont House, near Bath, a select school to which none were 
admitted except young ladies ortho “fli-st fashion.” Ono of tho instruments of punishment was 
made of five pieces of whalebono wound around with waxed thread to keep them together, giving 
what was called by the pupils “ Soko,” and its fangs wore like a cat o' iilao tails, spreading over the 
quivering tloah. The following account is interesting: 

“ There were two or three degrees of severe whipping. One was in private, with only the Misses 
Pomeroy and a servant present; another was being piiblicly prepared lor the punishment before the 
whole school, and then being forgiven, and lastly, there was tho public whipping fully carried out.” 
Of her only one private whipping sho says: “I was formally bidden by tho teacher in charge of tho 
sohoolroiim at the time to fetch the rod and carry it into n room which tho principals called their 
study. There I found the two ladies, before whom I kneitand presented the rofl, wliiili tho elder took 
and (li‘ew through her fingers caressingly, ns it seemed to mo. Then she rang a hand bell which stood 
upon tho table beside her, and ono of Uie maids entered and was bidden to prepare mo. This was 
done by simpty turning my clothes np and holding my hands.” Further on she adds; “Alas! I got 
; nsed both to feeling and seeing such floggings before I'left Regent House. I have seen marriageablo 

g irls Hogged for breaches of uiscixiline before all their schoolfellows, the necessary portion of their 
rose being removed. There was a dress put on for a public flogging, somothing jlko a nightgown, 

' and in this the culprit was exhibited before all her schoolmates to receive her punishment. She was 
made to stoop forward over ono of tho desks, her hands being firmly held by an attendant, and her 
feet secured In the stocks on the floor. I remember well a young lady being clinstistid in this way 
i only a few weeks before she left school to be married.” (History of tho Rod, j). 456.) ^ , 

1 An added zest to these ladies’ enjoyment of snch Inflictions consisted in this: Culprits humbly 
petitioned for them, and after they were over expressed gratefulest thunks. 
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liis own early soliool days, and so was taking this post-graduate course 
in or&er to realize fully the reminder that his time for such as that was over, and to 
ei^oy the sight that others’ was still on hand. Answers in recitation pronounced 
hiXBatisfaotory by the master seemed to plehso him well, and provoked mildly face- 
taoits comments. But the highest height of his wit and of its enjoyment was reached 
when derelictions of any sort were rectilied by the switch or the ferule, varied now 
and then with slaps with the hand upon th(5 cheek, or by blows upon the head with 
the fist. How long he continued there can not now bo remembered, but these 
exploitings of hie could not be forgotten. Not long afterwards the master migrated, 
and during many years we heard of his doings, his beginnings and endings, his ups 
and downs, his growth in vagaries and eccentricities, and iinally his lapse into 
insanity. His treatment, so brutal in rigor, w'as no longer re(*Jill<‘d with anger, his. 
pupils grown to maturity reflecting that this infirmity, then nnnoticeul, may have 
already begun in the period ot infliction. He is dismissedwith the following anecdote 
and one pf his rules in spelling : 

A plain girl, nearly grown, who had come in but lately, was called upon to read 
the Partial .ludgo in Webster’s spelling hook. Persons familiar with that ancient 
and intensely revered text-book, recall this impressivti story of the farmer and the 
lawyer, touching the unequal encounter between tlie bull of the latter and the farmer’s 
ox, in which was made immortal Iho maxim, *^Tho business could have been con- 
cluded without an if” This girl had not been made ncqnainted with the master’s rule 
that one of the words in the spirited account must be omitted and a couple of others 
substituted in its stead. Having read as Avell as she could and with becoming solem- 
nity these words, ‘^Ono of your oxen has been gored by an unfortunate bull ” 

she was suddenly stopped, looko<l at with severe displeasure, and thus accosted: 

'‘I’m astonished at you, Betsey ! But I .snppos(‘, as you’re a new bin, you didn’t 

know any better, and that the rules of this school is, that when scholars come acrost 
that awful l.ist word, they’ve got to drop it, and say man cow, which it is doccntcr and 
shows more manners.” 

Ill spelling tlie name "Aaron” his jmpils wore required to say, "Big A, knock 
down little a, r-o-n— ron, Aaron.” 

Indeed, very few resentments were afterwards indulged toward those potty despots. 
On the contrary, this writer, Imiidrods and hundreds of times, in conversations with 
persons of all classes, particularly with men eminent at the bar, in the fortnii and 
the pulpit, has heard recitals of iiiimberloss ahsnrdest oddities, wherein their own, 
as well as others’, school floggings were told amid sliouts of heartiest laughter. The 
idea with all was that in the old times such flagellations were as much an indispensa- 
ble part in thb make-up of a schoolmaster as his head and the thinibloTnl of brains 
it contained; that this item iiad to be held in practical application by habitual exer- 
cise just as his physical existence was sustained by daily food; that wJiipping, the 
only thing ho knew to perfection, must be koiit handy, with never a thought of 
relaxation. 

GAMES. 


Games in these schools wore os hearty as simple. Girls, who always played apart, 
were fond of "jumping the rope,” two holding the ends at distance of ab(»ut half its 
length, twirling it on high and beneath rapidly, while, as it struck the ground, ono 
or more standing in the middle of the sxiaco between leaped or bopped over. Victory 
was adjudged to her wdio did so ofteniiiost without impeding the revolution. 

Cheeks . — Perhaps the favorite sport was "checks.” Providing themselves with 
pebbles of quartz gathered among the shallon's of the spring branch, of satisfactory 
shape and size (about two-thirds of an inch in diameter), these, live in nninber, they 
put through various evolutions, some quite intricate. Kneeling upon the grass or 
the floor, the player with her right hand kept continually casting in the air ono of 
the pebVdes, cmydoying the intervals of ascent and descent in various maneuvering 
of the others with the left, taking care to cateii the fugitive on its return. loginning 
with picking up flrst one and then another, arranged at corners of a square, this 
performauce ended with gathering all at one sweep, the while her quick eyes iilter- 
itated between these and the traveler in its ascending and descending, 6, 8, 10, and 
aometiines 12 feet. Then came on other exploits, resting tijjs of thumh and fingers 
of the left hajid upon the floor, or the ground, when without doors^ at proper inter- 
vals, various evolutions were clone with the right during the unresting movements 
of tho leading pebble; as "cooping the chicken,” "putting calves iu thecuppin” 
(cow pen), "carrying the horses to water,” "leaping the bars,” etc. Any miscar- 
riage during tbeae exercises "put out” the actor, and another took the eheoks. 
Interesting was the delight taken by girls in this sport and the adroitness acquired 
by many. .. 

Another exercise in this game consisted in casting up all tho five checks and catch- 
ing them on the^ back of the hand. To one fond of tracing things back to their 
original, this is interesting because of being played by children among the ancient 
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Greeks, by -whom, according to tbe author of Charicles, it was called a^rpiiyaXitSjio?, 
from ddrpdylkXo^f a joint bone, from which dice were imide.^ 

This account waai gathered from Julius Pollux (whoso name properly was Poly- 
deuces), a distinguished Greek grammarian, although an Egyptian by birth, who 
taught in Atliens about the middle of the second century A. D., and was much 
favored b'y tbe Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Cominodiis. He adds that it w’as 
more of a woman's game, and this, as well as his whole account, is corroborated hy 
a inonocliroroatic painting of Niobe’s visit to Latoua, where the girls are represented 
playing at this game. 

In (Jeorgia it was exclusively a ^irPs play, just as marbles belonged to boys. One 
of the latter might occasionally be provoked by his sister or other female frieml to 
try his hand, in order to enjoy his awkward disjdays, just as ho did with their essays 
at his own peculiar games. 

J/op«coic7i.— Another of their games was ^‘hopscotch." A figure of parallelogram 
shape about 10 by 6 feet was divided into four spaces, the third from tiie hottoui sub- 
divided into four smaller by lines marked and crossing each otlier diagonally from 
its corners, A flattened stone being pitched to the fourth, the iii)per space, a girl 
hopped into the first, sccond, and third spaces, alighted wdth both feet, the right uj>on 
one and the left upon the other of the triangular spaces whose bases were on t|io 
long sides of the parallelogram, and then hopped into tbe upper space. Using only 
her right foot, she sought to pass with it the stone over the lower spaces, the four 
triangles, and the two parallelograms. This had to bo done in duo seiiiience. If a 
forceful thrust carried tho stone over the next B|>ace into the one bej^ond, she must 
thrust it back and repeat the exercise. In all this while if tho stono should rest on 
any one of the lines, she was thrown out. If at finy time during tho performance 
she was disposed to rest her right foot, she was at liberty to substitute tbo left. 

Chiclamy, chickamy, cranijj crow. — To this game small boys were occasionally 
admitted, jirovidcd among tbe girls there were any largo and discreet enough to 
repress their iironeness to beconio rude or boisterous. If; -was played not often, par- 
ticularly iu tho sight or hearing of superiors, who objected on account of the liability 
of clothes to be torn iu some of its rather violent evolutions. It went about thus : 

I'wo among the largest were chosen, one to represent a hen and tho other a witch, 
who was of a mind to get chickens lor her meal. Tho n^st (who tvere the brood), 
each grasping the skirt or jacket of tho one in front, beginning with tho biggest, 
ranged themselves in a lino behind their }>areiit. This movement was made at tho 
moment when the hon came upon tho witch laying down some sticks with which to 
build a lire. Tlio following colloquy thou took jdace: 

Ucn. I wont to tho well to Avasli ray too 

When J canio hack, one of my chickens was gone; 

What o’clock, old witch ? 

This was repeated as iminy times as there wore chicks. After naming some hour, 
tho colloquy continued: 

Hen. What are you doing, old witch? 

fFitch. Making a fire. 

lJc7K What for? 

Witch. 'Vo lioat some water. 

Jlen. AVhat’s tho water for? 

Witch. To scald a chicken. 

Hen. Where’ll you get it? 

Witch. Out of your'flock. 

At this tho witch rose and ran to tbe right and left alternately, seeking an oppor- 
tunity to get boliind the hon, who spiritedly watched and tried to hinder, tho while 
tho line swinging hi ther and thither like tho movements of a snake. It was not very 
long before one by oiio they were slung apart from tho line, and, ialliug in the grasp 
of the witch, w'ere carried off. Tho colloquy was repeated after each capture, 'riio 
play ended with tho last. Not seldom tho captive carrii d wdth her a piece of the 
iororunnor’s vesture, or left it in need of prompt roadjnstuiont.- 

OHnd the bottle^ or puss in the corner. — Like chickamj^ chickamy, crany, crow, 
the chief merit of this game with girls was the jostling it contained. Indeed, Ibis 


*Tb«re was another pime of skill, not clwinco, which was played with these astrafiala, or knuckle 
hones, and which is still a favorite amnsemont of schoolboys in our day. Five astraiuals or pebbles 
w«aro laid on the palm of the hand ; the player then throw them up and tried to catch them on the hack 
of the haml. 

*In Tho Girls’ Own Book, hy Mrs. Valentino, the first word in the name of this play is “ Chickany,” 
instead of “Ohickomy,” and for tho “ witch ” a “fox” is suhstituttMl. Another cban'ie is described 
^ns: “At these words, the fox starts nn and tho hen and tho chickens disfjerso and run away in all 
directions; the fox pnrsnea them, and wnen she sucoecds in catching a chicken that chicken becomes 
fox, and seats herself in the middle of tho rooml; while tbe forincT fos: takes tho i)lace of the hen at the 
head of the procession of chickens. 
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was so pTonouncod tliat it was not seldom that during its most exhilarating midst 
thoniotlier of the family wherein it was held, or her handmaid, appeared at the door 
'With the annoniiceineiit that no more of it must he had ou that occasion, and so they 
had to atop, idow, and Ion themselves for a space, and go into another that was 
less tumiiltuons. 

Seats, one less the number of the players, were placed around the room or a space 
outside beneath the trees. The one not provided with a scat, kneeling in the midstand 
holding a bottle, began grinding it on the floor. Suddenly she let it rest, instantly 
rose, and made for one of the chairs which the others at the same moment had vacated. 
Everyone had to change her seat and seek a new one other than either of those next 
to hers on the right or loft. It was against the rule, and if it had not been was not 
often practicable, for any two by preconcerted movement to exchange seats with 
each other. In the rush many a couple aiming for the same were jostled in a way 
that provoked much fun aud laughter. 

lu time the bottle Avas excluded as a thing inconvenient and not entirely safe to 
handle, when the name also Avas changed to that of puss in the corner. 

Blindfold , — This game, formerly called blind mairs hiiif, is known to all, having 
been played, it is jirobablc, from the beginning of settlements wherein families were 
numerous and contiguous euough to alloAv childron to meet iu habitual congregation 
and acquaiutancc. It Avas played by both girls and email hoys, separate or together. 
The only trick to bo guanled against was the one with bandage over the eyes, either 
his own adroitness or connivance of her Avho tied it, getting a vacant or thinly 
covered space throtigh which she could descry and distinguish her captive, and by 
naming her get released, substituting the latter in her place. Detection led to the 
guilty onc^s exclusion by unauimous acclamation. No boy Avas allowed to tie for 
another who was known to be one of his particular pals. 

Briaoners* base . — Two rival companies \vero formed, each with its oAvn base. Any- 
one Avho, while coursing about the field, was caught by another of the opposite party 
who had hd’t her base after the former, Avas carried and held captive Avithin a ring 
behind the captor’s base, Avith chance of rescue Avheu one of her own, seizing an 
unguarded moment, rushed to the edge of the ring and succeeded in touching her 
eagerly extended hand. The game Avas ended on capture of the last of one party. 

hide and seek . — This game, always played out of doors, went thus ; One who Avas to 
he the hunter, having a bandage over the eyes, Avas placed, for further protection to 
the hiders, with her face leaned against a tree in the arc of the space in which they 
were to hide themselves. Then the others ran off in various directions to seek their 
separate coverts. They A\'ore supposed all to have found tho.so during the time 
occupied by the hunter in counting a hundred. When the count Avas finished, she 
removed the bandage, turned, and for a moment surveyed the field. Then she moved 
in her search. When she found one, she gave a shout of triumph, at sound of which 
the one found aud the other hiders all made haste for the starting jioiiit, the one 
reaching there last, as a forfeit, taking the place of the hunter. As all sports must 
have some of the spirit of disimtatiou, even Avhen Avithout any degree of asperity, 
not seldom the hunter had to defend herself as well as she could against the charge 
of one, Avho, suspecting or pretending to suspect herself to have been too soon and 
easily found, accused her of peeping from behind the bandage or of making her 
count with unfair rapidity. 

Blide the switch . — This Avas a more exciting game -than the foregoing. All the play- 
ers except one turned their backs upon her while, a switch being provided, she 
moved away to seek for a suitable place wherein to hide it. Danger of espionage 
was Avell enough prevented by the watch put upon the lookers by one another. Not 
wholly relying upon that, however, the hidor, oven when having already in lior mind 
the place of deposit, approached several others as if debating in her mind which was 
the best to select. When the switch was deposited, the bider, after repeating her 
rounds, emerged and gave a shout. In order to hinder the play from being conducted 
with too long and tiresome search, the hider had to expedite to some degree by giving 
intimations of the uselessness of looking closely at recesses very remote from the 
one sought. In such cases she uttered the cry ‘‘cold,’^ at which the hunters imme- 
diately turned away and made for others. As they began to approximate the true 
one, the cry warm stirred to eagerness, and those of “ hot and * red hot to intense 
excitement; that of ‘‘a blaze of firo^^ to fury. When in their haste they passed over 
the spot, the hunter, Avith tone implying disgust, cried “cooling off.’^ After that the 
finding was quick and violent. Discovery by more than one was inevitable, and the 
discoverers each did the best she knew how to grab the switch. During this last 
struggle the others on either side rose in order to prepare for the retreat home, for 
the finder had the right to give as many cuts as she could put upon her rivals on the 
way there. If two or more hanils grasped at the same instant, the advantage was 
with the one who held the larger end. This generally enabled her to jerk it from the 
others, Avho were then sure of getting one or more stripes before attaining the place 
of security. 
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This game was not very offcen indulged in bocauso of the auger apt to be excited 
by a cut which inflicted more pain than the sufferer in her own mind decided to be 
fair. 

Old Sister PAa&e.— This game, despite its simplicity, was a favorite, particularly 
with young girls, on account, perhaps, of the quaint language and the music in the 
couplet repeatedly snug during its performance. One, personating the dame, sat in 
a chair; the others, joining hands, forming a ring and moving around her, slowly 
chanted : 

Old Sister Phoebe, bow linppy was she, 

When she sat unacr the juniper tree. 

At the end of every chant a momentary pause was made to allow one from those 
behind the sitter to withdraw (luiotly and hide herself. This was repeated until the 
last had withdrawn. Sister Pheebe, whoso sleeping had been soothed by the music, 
awakened by the silence, rising and looking anxiously around, called loudly for her 
charge. At the call all came running back with the joyous cry, ‘‘Heigh-ho! says 
Kolia. Generally girls preferred to play this alone because of the discord occa- 
sioned by boys^ c*arelos8 and otherwise unharmonious chanting. It used to bo very 
pleasant to grown jiereous, beads of families, when, on moon-lit summer nights, chil- 
dren of both races were allowed to play it together in the yard. 

Miley Bright . — This play, yet more simple than the other, went thus; The children 
ranged themselves in Hue facing the larger space, slightly semicircular. Between 
the girls at the foot and the one at the head, beginning with the former, was this 
colloquy : 

IIow many iniloa to Miley Bright/ 

Three score and ton. 

(’an 1 get there by candlelight? 

Yes, if your legs are long as light. 

The answer awoke the admonition, “Mind the old witch don't catch you on the 
way.'' At that all would run away except those at the extremes, who imrsiied until 
all wore caught. 

Willimmon Trimhietoe . — lu this game the ehildreii each placed the middle finger of 
one hand in a circle upon some object, a block if out of doors, or someone's knee if 
within, and one with her forefinger, 'm ginning with her own middle linger, made 
the circle of touching all alternately in sequence, word hy word, of the following 
verses : 

"W illiamson Trimblotoc, 

Ho’h a good lishenuan ; 

Catches his hens 
And puts them in pens; 

Some lay eggs and some lay none, 

Wire, brier, limber lock. 

Sits and sings till 12 o’clock ; 

The clock run down, 

The mouse run round 
O-u-t spells out — 

And Be gone ! 

At that instant all except the one upon whoso linger the last word fell flew away, 
while she, personating Williamson Trimhietoe, ijursued the chickens, and, catching 
one by one, conveyed her to the pen. There was neither advantage nor disadvan- 
tages to tlie ono counting, as her own linger was in equal chance with the others in 
escaping the flnal word. 

BOYS* GAMKS. 

Ball . — Of this favorite sport there were several sorts, all of which of late years 
have given way to the modern baseball. 

Town teiK.—Baseball certainly has carried batting, particularly catching, to a 
degree beyond any attained iu old-time town ball^ but for heartiness in enjoyment 
of sport, and sport only, for bealtbfnlnoss of activities, eager but never overstrained, 
for harmlessness of accidents impossible to become dangerous or seriously painful, for 
innocence in triumphs in victories, and moderation of discomlitures iii defeats, the 
younger is far behind the ono it supplanted. Parties were never continuous in con- 
stituent elements. Two lads of equal or approximate fame, after casting at “cross 
and (throwing three times on high a paddle with a cross on one side and guess- 
ing at the fall) for first choice, selection of followers was made alteruatidy from 
oldest to the very youngest, so that those who were rivals to-day might ho comrades 
to-morrow. Each party had its ins directly following the other. Losses were 
incused hy catching from behind the ball missed by the striker, or in its flight upon 
the field from stroke of the paddle, or hitting the runner between bases. An hour 
or so was generally sufficient for each party to enjoy its ins. The most exciting 
period in this game was when the ins were reduced to one. In that emergency, if 
he could make os many as three rounds, ho had liberty to call in one of his party. 
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At such time he called upon one to run in his place, while he stood and rested 
between theetrolLes. If the ball was cangbt in the air or after the first rebound, or 
if the runner was hit with it on the circuit, or it was thrown and reached home 
before the circuit was completed, the striker went out. These contingencies had to 
be faced three runs consecutively. It not un frequently occurred that a vigorous boy 
who used a round, heavy bat instead of the paddle cast the ball with snoh momentum 
and in such unexpected direction as to achieve success. 

The only serious accident at this game that the writer recalls occurred at the hands 
of the master, the one with the clubbed hand hereinafter described. This man occa- 
sionally took part in the game, though he had little alertness. It was done possibly 
partly for the sake of other society besides his own and of seeming to take some 
interest in tho enjoyments of bis pupils, a thing not very easy to make believe. On 
this occasion, being the last survivor on his side, indulging hope of calling back to 
life one of his dead comrades, lie was not very far from sending another to his grave. 
His strokes were, of course, with the loft hand. After taking bis position at tho homo 
base, out of a half dozen of little hoys proposing to he his runner he selected one 
about tea years old, and charging him against betrayal of tho trust that was placed 
on him by running and dodging to compass the desired feat, ho called for a ball. 
Tbo runner, one foot in advance of its mate, watched eagerly for the stroke. With 
all his might tho striker struck at the coming ball. Unfortunately ho missed it, and 
the bat, slipping from his grasp, struck his runner upon the cheek, felling him to the 
gronud. The shriek that came from tho prostrate boy relieved apprehension that he 
was killed, yet ho boro the scar during the more than fifty years of his after life. 

Cat , — In this game two boys who Avere ins n ere opposed by all the others. Two 
bases were taken some 20 yards apart. Immediately behind each of those who occu- 
pied them stood two others, whose office was to give tlie ball to tho occupant of tho 
lurther base and catch it whenever missed by tho one behind whom ho stood. At 
©very stroke of the ball tho ins exchanged places. During this exchange, catching 
the ball, hitting one of the ins, or casting the hall across the space between him and 
tho base to which ho was hastening, throw him out. Also, as was tho nile in town 
ball, a miss of tho ball three times, whether caught or not by the one in rear of the 
hitter, put him out. 

Bullpen , — In this game a space about 20 yards square was chosen into which one 
of the parties entered while four of tho other occupied the corners. Tho ball Avas 
thrown from one to another along the sides, and after tho round Avas made and then 
passed from tho first diagonally across to the third, it was said to be ‘Miot.^' These 
four, without any fixed order of sequence, but according to ]>robablo cLances of suc- 
cess, cast the ball at those in tho pen. If it missed it counted for naught; if it hit, 
he and his comrades took to flight, Avhen an insider threw the ball at one of them; 
if ho hit, tbo latter was out and the one stricken restored. The art of throwing and 
dodging, rendered keen by much practice, made this game often intensely interesting 
both to parties and beholders, particularly so when the actors Avere reduced to two, 
one running from base to base seeking opportunities and tho other keeping at as groat 
distance as x) 088 iblo, the Iavo ^nocrastinaling tbo result sometimes for half an hour. 

SoeJeet , — This game was resorted to only occasionally and Avhen time was too short 
for the others. The ball Avas cast aloft, and on return Avboever got it threAV it at his 
zmxt neighbor, and this Avas repeated Avithont count of any sort until all Avero Aveary. 
It Avas a sort of what was called a free fight Avithout rule or reckoning. 

The balls used in these games w'ero of domestic make Avith Avoolen thread, and 
tightly covered with buckskin. Lucky and envied Avas tbo boy Avho from a Avoru 
rubber shoo, a thing seldom used, got cuttings to be substituted for thread. This 
Avriter easily recalls the first introduction of those of solid rubber gotten at the 
stores, but this Avas at tho village academy to bo referred to hereafter. 

Jumping , — Of this there Avero several named sorts — quarter hammond, half ham- 
mond, whole hammond, etc. In the first, a boy, standing on both feet, sprang for- 
Avaril, alighting on his right; then hopping, he thrust the right leg fijrward, at the 
same time twisting in his left and alighting Avith its foot on tho right side, then 
jumped with both feet. I^ittle space could be traA^eled because of the awkwardness 
in putting tho left leg and foot to unnatural use. Half hammond was a hop, a skip, 
and a jump. Rising from both feet ho iiojiped, alighting upon his right foot, step^ied 
as far as ho could with tho loft, and ended with a jump. In whole hammond there 
were two hops, two skips, and twm jumps, Sometimes the jnm|>er was helped as 
far as tho first hop with A%'eights. These were always used in single jumps, and 
^roughont three jumps, casting them behind in the last. Three jumps backward 
in some places were called crack backs. All these, except the last, were made both 
with ana without taking a running start," 

Knuck $, — ^The game of knucks was played hy rolling marbles forth and back into 
four small boles, three in a line, a yard or so apart and another equidistant and at 
right angles from the third. The one coming out last underwent the penalty of 
holding his fist over the first hole, while the rest, standing as the third, took three 
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^ai« apieoe At liis knuckles. When a ehooter^s marble, in his too great eagerness to 
hit ^lomp and hard, struok the victim’s sleeve, the latter had a shot at him. 

Mtt^ — This was iho favorite. At it, two or three or four played. Some- 

times there were six, bat not frequently because of inconvenience and liability to 
confusion. In case of three, each was opposed to the others. In case of four, two 
were partners against the other two. A ring from 10 to 18 inches in diameter 
was described upon the ground. In it were put 5 marbles, 4 on the ring equi- 
distant from each other and 1 in the middle. Each player had his own marble 
(called his ** taw '’) which he shot with his thumb and third finger. The load was 
obtained by the one (or his partner) who from the starting i>oint (also called taw’') 
made the nearest shot at the middle man. This was done by plumping, as it was 
called to distinguish from rolling. When the sport began, a successful hit at this 
middle man won that game, the wore of which was always an odd number, seldom 
below 5 or over 11. There were quite a number of rules to be observed. Three out 
of the 5 marbles struck from the ring, with every subsequent contiugrncy avoided, 
won the count. Yet, in this while, if his taw was struck by his adversary's, he was 
said to bo killed. If only two were playing, that ended the contest. If more, the 
dead man’s winnings were taken by the slayer. Then he must avoid letting his taw 
atop in the ring unless it did so after striking out the last. If so, ho was made fat," 
which was equivalent to being dead, perishing without violence. There was little 
comfort, however, in this mode of death, for, besides the Jeers of adversaries, were 
self-reproaches for carelessness and complainings against ill luck. If th** taw was 
stopped on tho ring itself it was ring bound and became subjected to a shot apiece 
from adversaries. 

t After a majority of tliosc in tho ring was gotten the others kept themselves as near 
as possible to the ring so that the holder was forced to shoot at a distance at the 
others or at his adversaries, and with force enough to keep out of the way of the lat- 
ter. When tho holder had gotten tho fourth man, and probability of getting^the 
last became urgent, his adversary in the last resort might call him to track. This 
.was done by placing tho last marble at a fit place on the ring, and his taw behind 
and adjoining. Then at a distance of 3 feet the other, holding his hand on the 
ground, took a shot at him. If ho missed, noting tho position, the other struck tho 
marble in the ring on the top, with sncli force, an<l no more, as would pass it out of 
the ring, and thus, as it were, rode on toward his adversary, at whom he could shoot 
once. If ho missed he was vanquished and that count ended. The word most often 
spoken during a game of marbles was vence,’’ intended as a premonition to a player 
against a suspected movement which, without such remonstrance, he had the right 
to make, as to ( hange his ]) 0 .sition without diminution of distance from the point he 
was aiming at. This was called ‘‘roiindance; lose no gronndance." Or a player 
might ^Oay up,’' as it was called, placing his taw near the ring. The monitory word 
spoken in time hindcro<i. Then if a marble met an unexpected obstruction it was 
liable to be kicked on the way it was going. ** Vence" or ‘^kicks’' would decide 
according to qiiickuess in the call. 

This game was practiced much, oven by grown men before village and country 
stores. Home had such fondness for it as tx» acquire a facility so near perfection that 
many refused to play against them except upon being given some advantage that 
might lessen the disparity. 

Occasionally girls undertook it, but their crudeness (shooting with thumb and 
forefinger only) provoked laughter, to which they not often exposed themselves. 

In all these exercises was never a iiioce tending to meanness or serious immorality. 
The nearest approach was in the game called ^‘sweepstiikes," in which players, 
placing an etpial number of marbles in tho ring, by common nuderstauduig kept 
each for himself all that he knocked out. It certainly was not as innocent as the 
others, particularly with verv young lads and with uncommonly poor boys with 
whom it was far loss easy and loss convenient than now to obtain such playthings 
as had to be purchased from the stores in town. It tended to acrimonious dis- 
patingsand unfair playings for prizes of universal desire. For this reason most 
children were forbidden by their parents to practice it. 

Xeay/roc.—This game, familiar to all rural people, has been played, it is probable, 
all over the world from the beginning. This writer lately found a brief account of 
it in a work, elaborately jg^otten up in a samll edition de luxe by Stc wart Culin, 
entitled Korean Games, with Notes on the Corresponding Games of China and Japan. 
The account rune thus : 

''This game" (toui-ye-nem-ki, meaning Jumping over), "is played by foveral per- 
sonal one of whom leans over, putting his Iiands ou the ground, and tho others who 
stand behind him vault over his back by putting their hands upon his shoulders. 

''Leapfrog is a very common game in Japan, under the name of 'tobi-koshi/ 
- ^ rover." 

This description needed the illustration by a JayMinese artist to bo made to compoie 
at all with the genuine gome of the ^uth. Satisfactorily convenient is the attitude 
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of tbe boy resting on bis all fours, and decent tbo leisure of him T?bo is taking his 
time in the leap over. True, the leaper seems inclined to straighten his legs and rest 
awhile as ho is about to pass over the recumbent's neck, but the latter^s patient fat 
jaws show moderate willingness to wait till the trij) is made. 

In old times in Cicorgia the game, during the brief space through which it lasted, 
was quitospirited. It was gene rally played w hile on the way to or &om school or other 
place of meeting. Largo hoys did not care to include those of small size, although, 
yielding to their eager petitions, sometimes they let them in, and sported with their 
vain essays at impossible leaps. Passing over them without more than touching 
shoulders with the tips of their lingers, they put themselves prostrate before their 
approaches, or rose when they were over their nocks and rushing along tumbled 
them over the next one ahead. In this sport with boys of like size, the one stoonlug 
sliglitly bowed his head, and the following, resting hands heavily upon his shoulders, 
passed over. A score or more of boys of good size, through half a dozen rounds or 
more made with rapidity and activity, was an interesting sight. 

Clapping hands , — In the same book, account is given of a game in China named 
^'p'ah cheung," winch is oven less simple than in our region. Two children, sitting 
face to face, clap first their knees, then their hands, then the right band of each 
other, then tlieir own bands and knees and their own hands, then the left hand of 
each other, and after repeated similar performances upon themselves all four hands 
are clapped. The process is repeated with continually increasing spirit until one 
makes a miss and is laughed at for his defeat. While the clapping w^as going on in 
our region these verses were rehearsed in time with the consecutive operations : 

Poach pio hot, 

I’each pie cold, 

Peach pio in the jiot, 

Nino days old. 

The last chapping of one’s own hands and knees w'as doubled, so as not to *^get 
ahead of the music.^’ 

Tag , — This simple game is found also among the Koreans, Japanese, and Chinese, 
though on a scale more simple than in tbo United States. From its name, syoim-ra- 
tjap-ki, kindly interpreted by the author of Korean Games, etc,, to mean watch- 
man catching, the syoiin-ra (Chinese, ts-sun-lo), who is watchman, chases tbe 
others, endeavoring to catch them. The one w ho is caught becomes the syonn-ra. 
When a boy sits down and says ^^taik kok'^ he may not be caught. The one who is 
to be ayouu-ra at first is decided by drawing straw’s. 

In the South there w'as mutuality between two or more, no one being assigned to 
a peculiar part. The contest was to get the last then turn and flee while the 

other pursued. Each had his own base to which lie might repair, either w ben too 
hotly ]>ursued or for getting a breathing spell. If while far from his base he found 
himself likely to be caught before reaching it, bo migh!; turn upon his pursuer and 
crossing his middle linger over his forelinger hold them thus in view. If lime were 
sufficient for the action, ho w’as free. 

In studying these games of children among the Koreans one is impressed hy the 
fact that in those in which one participant is placed in undesirable or embarrassing 
positions, or in one in which he is at comparative disadvantage, his gender for the 
tjine-being is ignored, and he instead of '‘he" is called “it." This is the case in tag, 
and particularly so in games w hen one has to submit to have his eyes bandaged, as in 

blindfold'^ and ‘^hide and seek." Yet in Japan the one styled among the 
Koreans becomes Oui, “Devil," and the play Oni Gokko, “Devil Catching." There, 
also, the players have bases to which they may run for refuge. 

This ignoring of sex may be accounted for thus. Curious as it is, with simple people 
in the rural districts of middle Georgia, most ]>robal)ly in such communities every- 
where, one who is afflicted with a serious infirmity, mental or physical, especially if 
born BO, is called ^^It," whatever ho the sex. Somehow, one horn blind, or a deaf- 
mute, or an idiot, is regarded hy liuniblo folk as outside the circle of normal exist- 
ence, and being doomed to perpetual absence of ordinary individuality, regarded aiS 
indistiiiguishablo by sex. The custom has for its foundation the compassion we feel 
in contenii>lating a case of ever-dnring defenseless isolation from mankind. For 
such solitary lives we are easily led to indulge some affection outside of what may 
spring from kinship. The same feeling prompts to giving endearing sexless names 
to those whom we love most tenderly, as “Darling," which is abbreviated from 
“Dear little thing." Country people call a babe “it"; even mothers so address 
their own sucklings, and the name is often repeated beyond infancy while extend- 
ing comforting words in cases of suffering, either in body or in heart. The help- 
lessness, the unconsciousness of sex, the absence of any responsibility, the entire 
innocence of infancy, all servo to keep out of mind consideration of sex, and the* 
babe is regarded as if it had it not. This is doubtless the reason why the Greeks, 
whose language was the richest of all, had two words for “child," one of doubtful, 
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the other of neuter gender; thus icaK is child ; it may be a boy and it may be 
a girl; but TtatSiov^ which is neut<jr, signifies little child. 

How *^it^' in tag among Korean cliildrcn should be transformed by Japanese into 
‘^doviy^ is a question tob subtle for this writer to investigate with the hope of getting 
to a satisfactory solution. 

Mumble pe(f . — This game Avas sometimes resorted to by two boys when become 
rather surfeited by marbles and other like games. Its enjoyment to the victor 
grew out of witnessing the discomfiture of the A'anquished at the nature of the 
penalty to be paid. 

It consistcid in a trial of skill in throwing an open pocketknife into the air through 
various evolutions and making it fall with point of the blade foremost and stick in 
tlie ground. AVheri it wa.s finished, the victor, placing the sharpened end of a short 
peg on the ground, drove it down as far as possible by holding in his hand the blade 
of tbo knife and hammering with the handle, giving the number of strokes (usually 
throe) agreed upon. Then the other with his teeth drew out the peg. An adroit 
holder of the hammer could force tho peg sometimes to a depth beyond its head, iu 
which case tho other was driven to clear away with his teeth tho surrounding earth 
before he could get a bite sufficiently firm to extract. Occasionally, but seldom, a 
couple of little girls might ho detected at this game while supposing that they could 
keep themselves unseen. 

Shinney , — This game in the States farther north is called hockey/^ sometimes 
'' bandy. It was never known iu Georgia by other name than “shinney.” Two 
parties, providing themselves each individually with a stick, one of whose ends was 
crooked, contended across a long space, at each end of which was a narrow opening, 
to driA^e a ball of usually tAvo or three inches thickness through these openings. It 
often became intensely exciting, sometimes an ardent player getting a knock on tho 
lower part of tho log, a contingency which doubtless imparted to the sport its name. 
Contending parties by tho rules Avere not allowed to place themselves otherwise than 
face to face in their attitudes to each other. Sometimes it might happen to bo of 
advantage to reverse one’s stroke iu order to get tho ball in position to bo worked 
with more ease upon tho desired directions, and the temptation Avas to get upon the 
opposite side and strike with tho enemy’s. But the cry of ^^Shiuney on your own 
side'’ stopped such movement, or, if it succeeded, the result was declared to be won 
foully. Iu such cases, therefore, that sort of Avork was done by shifting tho stick to 
the left hand. 

The sport was so violent and often productive of ijhysical hurt that it was discour- 
aged, sometimes forbiddeu by parents. 

Iu throwing for tho start each party preferred to lose. The party winning had to 
cast tho ball, and so give to his opponent the first stroke. Of this casting there were 
two sorts. The leader holding the ball asked of tho other hoAv he would have it, 
*‘high buck, or Ioav doe.” If be answered tho latter, it Avas dropped upon the 
ground; if tho former, it was cast u}). OccaHionally it happened that in the latter 
throAv a skillful player, carrying a stout stick, struck Avith such aim and vigor as to 
propel the ball to the goal. 

Lap jacket , — In this play, by some called rap jacket,” two boys, providing them- 
selves with a switch ai^ieco, agreed to lay on each the other until one cried “enough” 
and ceased to strike. They began Avith gently tapping tho shoulders. By and by, 
when lookers-on jeered at their child’s playing and want of pluck, or one made a cut 
that gave a sting, from which tho shrinking sufterer Avas laughed at by tbe same 
lookers-on, he returned it with interest. Then it was interesting to see tho amount 
of utterly useless endurance a boy could exhibit rather than acknoAvledgo himself 
overcome. Too often the sport ended iu closing for a fight, from Avhich they had to 
bo separated by friends. 

In one of tho counties of this region resided a man, two of avTioko sons, 10 and 11 
years of age, of about the same size, brave, ardent, generous, rather combative lads, 
although devotedly fond of each other, occasionally fell into disputings which were 
apt to end in lights, in which sometimes one and sometimes the other got the best of it. 
Afterwards they soou became reconciled and Avent about coupled as before. One day 
the father, while seated iu his piazza, saAv them engaged in a light in the front grove. 
Sending a man servant with orders to separate and bring the (!ombatant8 to him, he 
added to those to cut two keen, wiry, hickory switches of not too small lengtli and 
thickness. When all Avero at hand he playfully remarked that after such a hard- 
fought battle, in wliich neither had shown the white feather and it had to become 
a drawn battle, ho thought it only fair, just, and right that the warriors should be 
allowed to indulge in a nice, good play, and then mako a lasting peace. “Here, now,” 
he said, ^‘is a hickory apiece; fall to lap jacketing and let me see a\ ho’ll outlast.” 

They fell in at tho word, and from time to time got stimulating Avords from their 
father, such as, You, Jeff, can’t you give back as good as ho sent iu that last lick?” 

You Bol, you going to let him lay off corn rows on you that Avay and not leave a 
piece of your hide as big as a seven pence?” 



It 26 laaiKimoN s®po®t, im - m . 

*Wh 0 a. tlie s|M[»rt bad pToeeod«d far as b« d-eeaxi^ to l>e about onoogb, h» hmAm 
tbom stop, and taking «balr» at tbo opposit© «ld©« of tbo room faoe «a^ otbtnr. 
dfter albw sBOixieiits were broggbt together, made to hug and bias, and deelaxe 
Utal they lored oacb other better than anybody in the world excent their parents* 
Now go to your ma/^ he said in dismissal, “maybe shell think up sometliing to 
do for yoor backs. ^ 

Th© motboT with tearful eyes salved their strixted shoulders and gaTe tenderest 
admonitiems. 

The affair effected what was intended. Indeed they needed no speeml reconcilia- 
tion^ as there was never prolonged hostility between them. Henceforth their frater- 
nal affection went on without inten'uptioa. 


Dress of school children was almost wholly of home produce and make* Even 
daughters of people of the better sort, if occasionally they wore gowns of calico or 
gingham, usually w^ent to school in those of domestic fabric so manufactured and 
made as to he hardly, if at all, less sightly. The arts of spinning, weaving, aiitl dye- 
ing were carried to a high degree of culture. People of humhle means did this sort 
themselves, hut those above them, while all the spinning, reeling, and warping VTere 
done at home, had inovst of their weaving and dyeing done by professionals, some of 
whoso work, yet preserved in old family chests, are surprisingly handsome. These 
professionals, styled weavers, were usually women, who, failing to marry while in 
their teens, devoted themselves to these arts and iudulgeil high pride in the number 
and Tirgeacy of demands made upon them thronghout a largo circle of acquaintani'ee 
to repair to their houses for jolts that impatiently awaited them, l^^or these ladies 
lived not at home, except during brief intervals while working for themselves and 
ether members of their own families; but in all seasons, spring, summer, fall, win- 
ter, sojourned at the houses of one and another of thoir neighbors. At the end of 
their promised days they went on to other ongagemenls. At these houses they w'ere 
as w'elcom© and as 'svell treated as the governor’s wife >voul<l have been. Generally 
they had given up all thoughts oi marriage; but having survived the pain of w* hat- 
over disappointment may have befallen them, seemed to be about the most contented 
persons in the community, and carried about with them as large a supply of romantic 
sentiments as the girls— the youngest, prettiest, and most dreamful. Of all readers 
of lovers’ tales they w^ere tho most constant, and most familiar with their pathetic, 
lovelorn histories. Many scones they could rehearse word for w’ord, shedding as 
many tears as they felt like and taking as many liberties as they pleased with long, 
soul-stirring, heart-rending words. As gossips they were not to be outdone, either 
im tongues at their command, in the amount and variety of interesting news, or tho 
kindly sympathy with which in general they served it out. Friends of nearlyovery- 
hody, they loved nearly everybody; becoming acquainted with everylwdy’s affatTB, 
everybody was entertained by their narrations and kind-hearted commentations. 

Preliminaries to entry into the outhouse Avhere the loom was kept were precis© 
and elaborate — selections of purest, best thread from banks, mixings of indigo, wal- 
tiiz^ madder, and other dyestuffs, superintending dyeing pots, examinations of looms, 
sleighs, shuttles, spindles, and reed spools, and i-eadjasting of ©very blessed thing 
to ftbsolnte satisfaction. When the long warp was carefully wrapped around the 
)»aii.in, the sleighs and treadles properly adju6te<l, the conscious weaver mounted 
mpon the stool am proudly as Queen Elizabeth bestrode her war stcoil on Tewksbury 
Plain. Many of tho stripes woven by these experts were notably liandsome and 
held their brightness through long periods of laundering. In gowiis made by these, 

g irls attended school; underwear of material, raised at home, were, when well 
mndered, as nice as that woven in Northcni looms. Boys’ wear was of stouter 
materials, those for winter entirely of wool. The summer wear received a hright- 
ycllow color from a dye made fram copperas ; the winter as hue a browTi fix>]ii the 
bpk of the walnut or woven with mixed threads of white and dark wool. Little 
fidils wore short frocks, with pantalets. Boys wore jackets and trousers reaching to 
In© f©et. Hi© pre^nt fashion of short trousers and stookitigs was not then known. 
Bhc^ in almost all instances, except those for Sunday’s us©, were made hy the n©igh- 
boring cobbler of leather tanned at the village tanyard from hides of beasts slain on 
Mm eeveral plantations; hut during six mouths, from April to November, all boy«, 
witbfDiit ©xeeption, went barefooted. A boy was eager to doff his shoes in the spring 
aaid reltielant to resume them in the fall. This feeling prevailed notwithstm^Mliiig 
th© stomped, toes," to© itchings, and stone bruises to which they were constantly 
liable nod foom which, they frequently ouffereil. One clement in their Imtility 
to Iheir nao when not joeeaed for protection against inclement weather was that 
their shoes wete made, each pair, on the same last. This was done for the sake 
of economy, as daily ehaaging foom right to left and fix>inleft to right secured longer 
duration and postponed the pleasure derived foom possession of a new pa*k« It was a 
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pfmid day for a boy wiion for tbe first; time b© was allowed to b© xneasurod for a pair 
of rights atid lofts. His twins, in no wise distingaisliable, oould be tolerated at home 

and school; but on Sunday mooting days eamo tne pinch which brought shame and 
the sense of unworthy treatment that it was funny to grown people to witness. 

Seldom a sock was worn that was not knit at home from cotton or wool. The same 
was the case with most of the stockings. The bettor sort of women on dress occa- 
sions wore those of finest material, not seldom of silk. 

In the matter of head covering, girls wore what afterwards were called sunbon- 
nets, a thick pasteboard arched over the head and extending far in front, covered 
with calico, which behind hung 8 or 10 inches in folds down the shoulders. Boys' 
hats, when there was no hatter in the neighborhood, were of woolen stuli' and ]>ur- 
ehased from the store. When there was a hatter near by they were manufactured 
by him from the fur of rabbits. 

Yet another sort of work done by these women might be called artistic. This was 
carpeting and counterpanes both for winter and summer. In the work of weaving 
Buen as these several shuttles and several tnmdles were required. From the kind 
of figures inwrought names of various sound and import were given ^ but they were 
all of historic fame, as Jackson's Victory at Now Orleans, Cornwallis^s Surrender, 
Bonapaii^e a-Crossing of the Rhino, etc. Laid away in chests iu some houses may yet 
be seen counterpanes woven sixty and seventy-five years ago that would grace the 
finest bedsteads of the most opulent. 

SCHOOL B UTTER . 

No satisfactory account that this writer has board has ever been given of the 
origin of this notable phrase in country schools. Its utterance by a passer-by in 
tones loud enough to be hoard was regarded as the grossest insult that could bo per- 
petrated. The utterer, on making the cry, immediately lied amain, and every boy 
rushed from the house in pursuit of him. If overtaken, he was either ducked in the 
spring branch, or, his hands and feet being seized by four of the stoutest boys, he 
was bumped against a tree, until the insult was avenged. Seldom a traveler on 
foot dared to take the risk. Even a horseman was sometimes overtaken after a 
chase of several miles by two or more who came to school on horseback mainly for 
the purpose. 

Some persons have speculated upon the phrase having originated from that of “ I 
am your school’s better.” Whatever its origin, it was the universal custom in old- 
field schools to regard it an insult, and attcmx)t was made, with the master's full 
assent, to punish it.^ 


EXHIBITIONS. 

Whenever a master romaiiKMl until the end of the spring term, it closed with an 
examination of the pupils ou the last day and what was called an “ exhibition ” at 
night. A rude platform was built in front of the door, and an arlwr covered with 
branches of trees extended far out. Many hundreds attended the examination and 
many more the exhibition. To the latter people came from all distances up to 10 
and 16 miles, often to the number of two and three thousand, and it was curious 
to see the interest taken in these exercises by persons by whom these were the only 
histrionic performances ever witnessed. A farce, say Box and Cox, and one or two 
otheia of like character, were brought ont in a style that certainly was unique in the 
history of the stage. Women's parts, as in the old English drams, were taken by 
boys. The idea seemed to be that dresses, talk, and movements should be as 
unnatural, as ecceutric, and as extravagant as possible. It was high fun tt» those of 
the audience not in the secret of the various disgnisf^s to guess at the names of tlio 
players, arrayed as they were beyond all recognition. The fon^ales especially, with 
their rude, gosling voices and unfominino deportment, oflen raised roars of laughter 
that in the still summer night could be heard more than half a mile away. At last, 


I An amuBing instance of boys administering to an outsider of the discipline of live school is mcn- 
ttoned in the History of the liod, as told by Alexander Pope on Curll, tbo printer, •who, before that 
timo, bad ]irintod surreptitiously some of the poet's loiters: 

*^Pope mentions in one of his letters that Mr. Edmund Cnrll was exercised iu a blanket and whipped 
at Westminster School by the boys. In 1716 Robert Smith, prebendary of Westiuiuster School, died. 
At his funeral a Latin oration was pronoanced over the body by Mr. Jolui Barber, then oaiifain of the 
KSnjfs scholars, Westminster. Curll by some means obtaiue^l and printed a copy of the oration with- 
eni the author’s consent, and the boys determined to take vengeance. Under preteuso c»f giving him 
a correct copy, they decoyed him into the dean’s yard, aiMl what followt'd i« stated in the St. James 
Post: ‘ Being on Thursday last fortunately nabbea within the limits of the dean's yard by the King® 
scholars, there be met with a college salutktion, for ho was first presentetl with the ceremony ot the 
hisiilcet,i]i which, when the skel^^n was well shook, he was carried in triumph to tlio sohooi, and 
alter recieivijiff a grammatioal oonstroction for his false concords ho was roconducted to th© deans 
yard, and, on his knees asking pardon of the aforesaid Mr. Barber for his olfenso, he was kicked out 
^f the yard and left to the huaxas of ^Tabble.’J_|^ (Hist, of the Rod, p. 432.) 
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the priucipal item of huinor was tlio evIdoDt absence of all genuine art. The good 
oommou sense of mo&t bf the nniettered audience did not fail to detect tli<' flaw bo 
patent. No occasion in that rural region brought more hearty enjoyment to the 
vast crowds assembled to honor it. ‘ 


HOLIDAYS. 

Holidays, not frequent in the beginning, became less so with lapse of time. In 
the early settlement of the country the religious sentiment, as always the caso in 
periods after a long war, except among women, was not high. Religiousmeeting- 
houses were few, and such as wore had not many professing male members. Leading 
families, for the most part, particularly those from Virginia, had been members of 
the Episcopal Church, but these, for lack of bishop and clergynien, gradually fell 
away. Besides, this orgaui/ation, being of Biitihh origin, sutfered prejudice for 
that reason. Dancing and playing canis were not r«^garded iinmorni, and at evening 
parties of pleasure the former avrs freely practiced. These were frequent, because 
the settlers, despite tlieir intense energy, were fully sensible of the value and impor- 
tance of leisure and rennions. Presbyterians were almost none; but Baptist and 
Methodist clergymen in time appeared, many of whom, although not liberally 
educated, Avere of much ability, and labored with zeal and success in the cause of 
Christian revival. For a considerable time respite, both for school children and 
negroes, was had on occasions of most noted church festivals. But noAv, out of the 
joint hostility, feasts, as Easter, Whitsuntide, Ascension, Epiphany, began to be 
omitted, and "after some years Avere dropped from tlie mind as they had ceased to 
bo mentioned by the tongue, and, except by a few, their recurrence became unnoticed. 

Yet boys were unanimous against curtailment of what long prescription seemed to 
them ought to have rendered inviolate. Indulgence, gradually fallen into disuse 
outside, a master granted or not according to his notions of the Avill of parents in 
that behalf. He Avas suspected of haying no special aversion to it, but it was impor- 
tant to the security of his position to appear otherAviso, profess reluctance, but at 
the same time intimate that ho Avould be guided by circumstances. A few who, like 
Peggoty’s hiishand, Avere very near,^^ grudged a day ofi’ from a service for which 
they Avere paying a Avhole dollar a month, but the majority were indiflerent, and 
80 the schoolmaster gave it sometimes, and sometimes did not. Another ground for 
hesitation; Avith a leaning to the side of mercy, Avas revolving in his mind the degree 
of eagerness on the part of his boy scholars in any special case, and their strength 
and resolution to have it gratified, for there was one last resort for the bravo and 
the desperate of Avhich ho Avell know that, however resolute in spirit and able of 
body, it behooved to beware. Some account of this ought not be omitted from these 
sketches. 

TURN-OUTS. 

It Avould not be easy to find the original of what in our day was admitted to bo 
fully excusable in school boys in pressing emergencies, to fall back upon an inaliena- 
ble reserved right of revolution, which, although brief, was decisive. People, old 
people, even “near^^ people, did not gainsay exercise of this right, provided it Avas 
availed of according to established usages and Avithiu set limitations. If the sentiment 
for a holiday Avas unanimous, or sufficiently approximate to unanimity to discourage 
anything like toryism on the part of the minority, the insurgents, by appointment 
meeting at the schoolhouse earlier than usual in the morning, barred the building 
against the masters entrance. While no violence to his person was allowed, yet 
neither was ho expected to be too damaging in bis siege of property belonging to other 
people who might not feel like putting in expensive repairs. Forcing a door lock or 
a Avindow hook would bo tolerated, but not breaking of things generally. Nor was 
unreasonably long time allowed the besieger to bo Aviisted in endeavor. If ho could 
overcome obstruction and effect entrance, the insuiTcction dissolved instantly and all 
Avont to the day^s Avork Avlth no other feeling than disappointment at failure to com- 
pass an end OMtirely legitimate. In case ho could not, holiday was granted with 
cheerful acquiescence. The most acceptable, indeed the most common, way of cele- 
brating the occasion was with a treat by the master. A messenger was dispatched 
to the nearest place where could be gotten a jug of honest whisky, which the master 
and the large boys discussed. Afterwards ail went their several ways satisfied, the 
chief sometimes to exuberance with the last result of the day’s doings. If after sev- 
eral vain attempts at entrance he persisted in refusing to yield to terms, there 
remained a further ordeal to wliich, as it was not pleasant to pass through, he not 
often forced his subjects to resort. An instance of this kind the writer of this paper 
recalls with clistinctaess, although it is long, long ago. 

It was on what proved to be the last day in the, term of one who was singularly 
constructed, oven for one of his class. Of rather loss than medium height, square 
sot from the summit of his rather flat head to his Avide feet Avith little or no instep, 
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he often dispensed with both rod and ferule, substituting his right hanrt^ whose 
fingers from his birth were clubbed. He was a rather. lciud>n ear ted person, who 
whipped heartily, but never angrily or cruelly. He whipped because there was no 
other known mode of punishment for delinquence. Ho knew that it was expected 
of him, but he did so without malevolence^ being to the very young always particu- 
larly kind. Often, instead of troubling himself to roach for the rod or (erule, put- 
ting the culprit iu an attitude fit for its reception, with his clubbed hand he gave him a 
cuff under the burr of the ear with a vigor not unreasonably proportioned, yet some- 
times lifting him to a height for which no had no sort of ambition. 

The incident alluded to occurred in the early fall of tbo year and only a fortnight 
or so before his term (being about as much as people cared to have) was to expire, 
and ho was to travel to another community to take thd place of one who had been 
notified that it would content his employers if he would move farther on. Of late 
he was rather suspected of diminished interest in persons and scenes from whose 

g resonce he was about to depart and among whom his face was to bo seen no more. 

'ne day be was asked respectfully, even humbly, for a holiday, and he gave refusal 
decidedly and needlessly flat. The school in the item of boys was far undergrown, with 
tbo exception of one, tall and athletic, who was more than a match for the master. 
He was about to leave, having gotten about all that was to be had from that fouutaia of 
instruction, but ho yielded to the others^ entreaties to remain and see that his follows 
had fair play in the coming struggle. On the morning set the master was barred out 
effectually, yet ho avowed over and over again that no would stay there the whole 
blejssed day without yielding. After a brief conference the door was thrown wide 
open, he was seized, pulled to the floor, and covered over and over; persistent still, 
ho was lifted, laid on a bench, and carried, the same as if ho were a dead man, to the 
spring branch, in which was a hole of some depth made by damming the stream for 
the purpose of bathing. Continuing obdurate, four of the stoutest, grasping his feet 
and hands, let him slowly into the water. Just as his nostrils wore about to bo sub- 
merged for an entire dip ho gave his word and was lifted out. No sooner had he got 
footing on the hank than he shouted Books!” and rushed up the hill. At that our 
big boy sprang forward in pursuit. Overtaking him and seizing his arm, ho said : 

Such as that 'wou^t do, Mr. Yallerleo; it won^t begin to do. The hoys have got 
your word and you’ve got it to keep. Nom-, there ain’t neither long nor short in the 
business.” 

This was enough— just what, as was believed, he desired for i)recipitating the end. 
Announcing that the school "was dismissed for good, he went his way, and his face 
was never seen afterwards. Being rather cold and extremely w’et, he halted at the 
nearest neighbor’s, wliere, after wetting himself within as he was without from the 
sideboard decanter, he was helped to reach the house w here ho then hoarded. In time 
we heard of him some 20 miles south, on the edge of the region of i>ine and blackjack, 
where ho had started on another enactment of his brief little drama. Where it ended 
at last neither annals nor tradition banded down. 

Another ^Hiirn-out” of some interest wasdescribed to the writer by the late Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, vice-president of the Confederate States. During the years 1863 and 
1864 he spent much of his time at his homo in Crawfordville. Disagreeing with the 
administration on soveral matters regarded by him of vital importance, and averse 
to putting embarrassment upon it by his presence, ho remained withdrawn from 
Richmond whenever it was not urgently necessary to his official duties to bo there. 
In these whiles, in order to divert bis mind as much as possible from gloomy appre- 
heusions regarding the cause for which the South was making its last struggles 
and which he believed to foresee would end in disaster, bo fiiii)erin tended the work 
upon bis plantation, and w^ben resting from that and from entertainment of the 
numerous visitors who came from all parts to visit and take counsel with him he 
amused himself with readings of various sorts on other themes than politics. In 
the latter part of 1862 a correspondence (outside of what had long been and was yet 
continued) grew up het’sveen him and this writer that was conducted over assumed 
names. He took that of Peter Fiuklo,” a supposed constant attendant, alluding to 
bis patron as **Bos,” and this W’riter that of ** Giles.” similarly related to a person 
whom he styled ^*The Colonel,” Besides many tnemes — political, literary, and 
other — in this correspondence, were habits and customs during the time of his child- 
hood and incidents iu his own life of which this friend was intending to write a biog- 
raphy. Among these letters, some of which were of much length, is one that was 
printed in Johnston & Browne’s Life of Alexander H. Stephens, from which extracts 
are taken for use in this paper. 

In the year 1818, when 6 years old, ho went to a school kept by an elderly gentle- 
man not far from his father’s house. Being uncommonly small and frail of health, 
he was carried almost daily forth and back upon the shoulders of a stout, kind 
young man named Bryant, the way from whose homo passed by his own. The first 
IS from a letter written about the close of the year 1862. The extract is as follows: 
Bos went to school about three months in 1818 to a Mr. Nathaniel Day. He was 
ED 95 65 
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what was called a good English teacher in his day and section of conntry. Hi# 
greatest failure waanis fondness for a dram. He was not by any means a drunkard^ 
hut the temptation to indulge in drinking was greats and he often got * disguised,^ as 
it was termed. Bos learned to spell in two syllahitesat * baker/ ip. Webster^a old 
8j)elling book ; and, by the by, he says that this is the best spelling book for children 
and beginners that was ever published in the English language. All the pretended 
imiirovements upon it are deteriorations. One incident happened in this school 
where ho was going then that made a deep impression on his mind. It was the 
‘ turning out ’ of the teacher, as it was called. The boys wanted a holiday at Whit- 
suntide, and as Mr. Day had told them that he would not give it they entered into 
a regular conspiracy to go through the forms of turning him out. They — tliat is, 
the mg boys — were to meet on Monday morning and bar np the school house door and 
not lot tho teacher in, and compel him to make t(‘rni8. But a little incident inter- 
fered with this arrangement and brought events to an earlier denouement than they 
expected. 

“Henry Perkins, one of the biggest and stoutest boys in school and the ringleiwier 
in tho plan, on Friday before did something that caused Mr. 1>. to scold him. Per- 
kins seemed to act insolently in return. D. called him up, switch in hand, and tho 
appearance of being ready to administer it. Indeed, all the school thought that ho 
was about to got a whipping, and this produced no small sensation in that little 
assembly, for he was full grown. He had not boon whipped since the, school com- 
menced; he had great abilities; he was a ‘cipherer,’ and all cipherers in those days 
had the privilege of going out and staying out when they pleased, and other liber- 
ties. The idea of a cipherer being whipped did not enter into tho minds of any. 
So you may imagine expectation was on tiptoe when Perkins walked sullenly up. 
But what was the consternation when, instead of standing out to receive his whip- 
ping, ho walked straight to the man with the rod, whose authority wa.s never before 
known to be questioned, and seized the switch with one hand and D’s collar with 
the other! A short scufiie ensued. D. was thrown uj)on the lloor (a dirt lloor it 
was). All the other boys who were in the conspiracy, upon a signal from Perkins, 
joined. Many of the little children screamed, thinking their teacher was about to 
1)0 killed. Bos says he looked on with interest, but without fear or apprehension. 
Ho had no idea that the boys intended to hurt the master, although he know nothing 
of the object of the revolt. Ho heard their ])roposing of terms. It was finally 
agreed that if the.y would let him up he would dismiwss the school until the following 
morning and send one of them to Little’s store, where this towiF is now sitnatotl, 
for a gallon of spirits to treat with. They let him up. One boy was sent for the 
liquor. Ben Bryant, wlio did not stay for the frolic, took charge of his little crowd 
and left for home before the return of the messenger. It was about 11 a. m. Be® 
and hia company ate their dinner out of their baskets on the way homo. When they 
went back Wednesday, they heard how the whole matter ended. Most of the big 
boys stayed until the liquor came; thou they and tho old man Day heartily enjoyed 
his treat. They all broke up in good spirits and in good humor. The master, they 
said, did get a ‘little in for it.’ He took homo the jug and what was left in it after 
the carousal.” 

The other extract is from a very long letter giving incidents in the life of his 
father, for whom, although of very limited education, ho had reverence gi-eat as 
affection. The things recorded in the following are in considerable contrast with 
those common in old held schools : 

“He commenced life as a school-teacher when ho was a little more than 14 years 
old, and taught several yeans before ho was married, but never, as I have often heard 
him say, liked that occupation. He taught, as I remember, more in compliance with 
the urgent entreatie.s of his neighbors than in obedience to his own inclination. 

“My father’s habits as a teacher and his manner of teaching I well recollect. 
He never scolded, never reprimanded a scholar in a loud voice, never thumped the 
head, pulled the ears, or used a ferule, as I have often seen other teachers do. He 
took great pleasure in the act of teaching, and was unwearied in explaining every 
thing to his scholars, the youngest as well as the oldest. He had no clavsses, except 
in spelling and reading, in whicli exercises ho insisteti on a clear, full enunciation. 
He was himself one of the best readers I have ever heard, and ho was very partic- 
ular in making his scholars attend to the pauses and deliver the passages with the 
proper emphasis and intonation, and to instruct them in this ho would take the 
book and show the school how it ought to be read. In this way evea the dullest 
scholar understood what was required of him and what good reading was. His 
cipherers, os those used to bo called who studied arithmetic, and such as were in 
higher branches, such as surveying, etc., were allowed to study outside the school- 
house. 

“ His scholars generally were much attached to him. He was on easy and familiar 
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terms with thorn without losing thoir respect; and the smallest boys would approach 
him with conhaonce, but never with familiarity. Ho had one custom I hover saw 
or heard of in any other school. About once a month, on a Friday evening, after 
the Bpelling classes had got through their tasks, he had an exercise on ceremony, 
which the scholars called ^learning manners, though what ho called it— if I ever heard 
him call it anything — I can not remember. The exercise consisted in going through 
the usual form of salutation on meeting an acquaintanco, and introducing i)erson8 
to each other, with other variations occasionally introduced. These forms were 
taught during the week, and the pupils' proficiency was tested on the occasions I am 
speaking of. At the appointed hour on the Friday evening at a given signal books 
were laid aside and a recess of a feAV minutes given. Then all would reassemble and 
take scats in rows on opposite benches, the boys on one side and the givls — for he 
taught Loth sexes— on the other. The hoy at the head of the row would rise and 
walk toward the center of the room, and the girl at tbo head of her row would rise 
and proceed toward the same spot. As they approached the boy would bow and 
the girl drop a curtsy — tlio established female salutation of those days — and they 
would then i^ass on. At other times they were taught to stop and exchange verbal 
salutations and the usual formulas of polite inquiry, after which they retired and 
were followed hy the next pair. Ilis leading object was to teach ease and becoming 
confidence, of manner and gracefulness of movement and gesture. Ho was very 
particular about a bow, and when a boy was uAvkward in it bo would go through 
the motion himself and show how it ought to be done. These exorcises were varied 
by meetings in an imaginary parlor, tho entrance, introduction, and reception of 
visitors, with practice in ‘ commonplace chat,' to use his own i>hrase, suited to the sup- 
posed occasion. Tlien came tho ceremony of introductions. Tho parties in this case 
would walk from opposite sides of tho room in iiairs, and n])on meeting, after tho 
salutations of the two agreed upon, would commence making known to each other 
the friends accompanying thorn, tlie hoy saying, *Allow me, Miss Mary, to present to 
you my friend Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith, Miss .loncs.' Whereupon, after Miss Mary 
iiacl spoken to Mr. Sniiili, .she Avould in turn introduce her friends. 

These exercises, trivial as the description may seem, were of great use to raw 
country boys and girls, removing their awkwardness and consequent shyness and the 
painful sense of being at a disud vantage or tho dread of appearing ridiculous; and 
1 haA"(5 no doubt many or all of them, in after life, had frequent occasion to bo grate- 
ful for my father's lessons in Mnanners.' They Avere delighted in by the scholars, 
especially the largo boys and girls, and in tho old field schools some of these were 
nearly or quite groAvn. Frequently, when the Aveather was fine, parents and neigh- 
bors Avouhl como to tho schoolhouso on these ITnday evenings to witness the ccro- 
inonies. When such visits Avere expected, tbo girls would dress a little smarter than 
usual, and tho boys Avould fix tlieinsclvcs up at tbo sxAidng, washing, combing, and 
giving an ornamental adjiistiiient, i)Ox>ularly called a ‘roach,' to thoir hair; and tho 
conversation, of surpassing x)olitciicss and elegance, Avas extremely amusing. 

“My father AA'as very fond of dramatic exercises in school, and Avliilc, as I said 
before, he was never much given to mirth, meaning by that excessive laughter or 
joke tolling, yet ho Avas very fond of the humorous in dramatic form. Ho seldom 
had xnihlic oxaiiiinations, but almost alAvays had what lie called an ^exhibition' 
some time during tho year. At those exhibitions 8|Aeechc.s Avere delivered by the 
boj^s, x>ieces of ])oetry or x)roso recited, and dialogues or dramatic scenes acted. 'Jdio 
speeches of the small boys ho Avroto himself. They were short, and usually took a 
humorous turn. Tho larger boys recited pieces of his selection, among which there 
Avas sure to bo Poi>o’s Universal Prayer, Avhich Avas a great favorite with him. My 
brother Aaron had this assigned to him on ono oei^asion, Avhen a short x>ieco of 
poetry, called The Cuckoo— I forget the author — fell to my lot. I also recited a x)icce 
on Charity, by Blair, and took parts in several plays. 

“These exhibitions Avero numerously attended — siirx>ri8ingly so under the circum- 
stances. At ono 1 think there Aver© at least 3,000 xiersoiis, and tho crowd Avas like 
that of a camp meeting, the 8i)ectator8 having asvsemblcd from a circuit of many 
miles. Indeed, the exhibition was a gi’cat gala day, not only for the school, but for 
all the surrounding country. A stage was construe Led at tho end of the schoolhouso, 
and dressing rooms, as I may call them, partitioned off by curtains. Tbo greenroom 
was in the schoolroom, and Avas entered through a windoW behind the curtain. The 
scenes for action wore selected Avith a good deal of taste. None Avero chosen from 
tragedy proper, or from farce, but chosen Avith an eye to improve maimers and 
morals. Some of the dialogues of this kind lie Avroto himself. He devoted great 
care to the rehearsals, showing each performer how his part should bo recited and 
acted. His versatility of talent in this lino was surprising, and tho scholars used to 
enjoy the rehearsals quite as heartily as tho spectators did the j)crfornuinee. In this, 
as in everything else, he carried out his principle that aa^i ate ver was to be done 
ought to be well done. HalfAvay modes of doing things, makeshifts, and failures 
were an. abomination in his sight." 
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His scholars had a strong attachment for him, and those who had once been his 
pupils seemed to feel as deep regard and respect for liim as for their own parents. 
This feeling, I have found, adhered to them through life. Whenever in my travels 
I have fallen in with any of my father’s old scholars their hearts seemed to warm 
into a glow toward me. lie talked to them, counvSehMl them, instilled into them 
principles of sohricty, morality, industry, energy, and honor. Cheating, lying, and 
overj^thing mean or dishonest ho held ui) to scorn and abhorrence. He was, so far as 
I know, the only old-ficld teacher of those days on whom the hoys never played the 
prank of * turning out.' They had probably too much respect and regard for him,'' 

TIIK PASSIM' a. 

The period during which these primitive schoolmasters had sway has been referred 
to always with peculiar intei est, not only witli those to whom it has come down by 
tradition, but especially among those who had experience of tlieir doings of many 
kinds. There was something pathetic in the silence with which they disappeared. 
Precisely whence tlioy came in the beginning was not generally known, because sel- 
dom inquired about. The same with tbeir going, in which was some shade of mel- 
ancholy as men thought of the slender chances before such wanderers of betterment 
in their conditions. Instances wore almost none when their punishments, slight or 
rigorous, were reniemborod with resentment, and nobody, parent or pupil, hut wished 
to them as much prosperity as might come within their reach, hardly hoping that it 
could he otherwise thau extremely moderate. They seemed to illustrate Darwin’s 
maxim of the survival of the fittest, and, like the weakest in lower animal exist- 
ences, gradually subsided into extinction or undiscoverahle and never-investigated 
retirement. 

Yet a friend of this writer happened only a few years hack to meet with one who 
reminded him, ho said, of tlio old harper gazing wishful 

Wliorc Xowark’s stately tower 

Looked out from Yarrow’s hirclicn bower, 

once famous for deeds of the house of Hucclougli. Likeness was not. Reminder 
came from contrast, than which none could ho more jironounced than that between 
the one who was the last to sing of Border Chivalry and him who yet obscurely lin- 
gered behind tlio passing of actions perhaps of all in the i)a8t as remote as any from 
the heroic. The gentleman referred to liad occasion to visit a svcll-nigh deserted 
village situate in the pine woods somo miles distant from a railroad station, whence 
he was conveyed to the place of his d(‘stiuation. Some days afterwards, when he 
was ready to depart, ho found that the only available mcauH of conveyance to bo had 
was a buggy ami horse belonging to a man who occiiined a small house behind a 
dense little grove of blackqJick quite .a distance from the one street, that, perhaps 
owing to its obscure retirement, had partially survived the general decay. Repair- 
ing tliitbor, a small, elderly, white-haired man came to the door, followed by a 
tall, elderly, very slim, white-haired woman. Both were surprised and seemed rather 
apprehensive. The woiyan spoke never a word. Her husband (there were no chil- 
dren nor servant), in answer to inquiry, said in low, timid tones that ho could grant 
tlio accommodation asked. It appeared that they maintained themselves with what 
they could produce on their very thin hit of ground and with their one nag carrying 
and fetching between tlio village and the railroad. 'J’he nag, like her owners, was 
small, elderly, slim, and white. The same might he said of tlio buggy and harness, 
portions of which had been repaired with cotton hands, ropes, and strings, all kept 
in their complexion by the white sand. 

It was a hot July day. The three travelers began the toiling along through deep 
sands whoso silence was only a trille below that of the air above. The coachman 
gave to his beast several low, iudccisivo clucks, intimating that if she was, the rest 
were prepared to move. After some hesitation she proceeded. When the village 
was cleared and they had advanced a liundrod yards or so farther, the traveler sug- 
gested that it might ho well to take a somewhat better step. Answer was that the 
mare by nature was extremely wild, so much so that on more than one occasion in 
former time she had run away to the much damage of the vehicle and endangerment 
of its occupants. Although cliaiices of repeating such reckless escapade seemed 
remote, yet as further interference evidently would ho useless it was not attempted. 
As they crept along the lines of cultivated helds and others worn out and left fence- 
less the traveler’s umbrella aflbrdcd some shelter from the sun, whose blazing heat 
seemed more intensely opjjrcssivo from the intense silence. For quite a time not a 
word could he gotten out of the old gentleman except low, evasive answers in mon- 
osyllables to such questioning as occurred to the passenger to put in order to obtain 
somewhat of reliejf, if only delusive, from the ennui of the dense solitndo. He 
appeared not t-o know or had forgotten whatever ho had known outside of himself, 
oven about the former dwellers in the village behind, where he had been living for 
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several years, and of himself he was evidently averse to speaking. Desire to open 
this oyster (a comparison admitted hy the reporter of this sketcli to be remote both 
in season and place) was rather ludicrously sharpened by the man’s persistent reti- 
cence as without ever turning his eyes ho looked at the wild, dangerous little 
creature below. At last, when they were about three-quarters of their two hours' 
travel, after several questions directly but not disrespectfully ^jut, and the passen- 
ger’s saying that himself had once kept a school, admission was drawn out that in 
a region and a period indefinite, bnt very remote, he was an old fielder. Then it 
was interesting how, with a brother in trade, he replied to interrogations about 
how ho used to catch schoolboys in their pranks and flog them afterwards. Ho 
seemed to he oblivious of tho names of text-books and was guardedly noncommittal 
touching his method of teaching, answering mainly yes or no to leading questions. 
Tho following is about a specimem of the dialogue between them. T indicates the 
passenger and 1) the coachman : 

T. *‘In teaching grammar, can you remember which were yonr favorite jiarts of 
si^eech? Or did you have any special preference, say as among nouns and i)ronoun8, 
or as between adjectives, verbs, and adverbs?'' 

D. *‘No sir, not as I remember of ; I made my scholars get 'em all." 

T. Of course, that was jmur plain duty. 1 didn’t know but some of those things 
might have boon more troublesome than others. For instance: Demonstrative and 
distributive adjective pronouns. I well remember what a hotlier they were to me, 
and indeed to many others that wore very sensible persons, and that not only whoa 
at school, but when grown to bo men, oven schoolmasters." 

D. “1 s’poso so. Some o’ them might been rntlier troublesome occasional, bat 
they knewed they bad 'em to putt through, and they putt 'em through." 

T. think articles were nice little things, nicer even than conjunctions and ovea 
prepositions. Don't yon ? ’’ 

D. “I don’t know if they weren’t, some." 

T. *‘Had you any special profer(*nco or dislikes among .irithinotic rules?" 

D. ‘^Not as I remember of now." 

T. ‘‘I sui)po.se, in yonr day they were about the same as now; Interest, simple and 
componnd, diseonnt, fractions of all sorts." 

D. Jest about, I 8 ii})p 080 ." 

T. '^Cau you recall to yonr mind how they turned an improper fraction into a 
mixed number, and hoAv they got it back to its original position and condition?” 

D. Well, you seo it’s been so long that — but one thing I can toll yon. Them 
boys — and them girls too — they knewed one thing 1‘rom the off-start, ef no more, 
when I told 'em to do anything and that accordin’ to the rule, they weren't no two 
ways about it, and so they done it." 

Shortly afterwards the station was reached, and tho aged veterans, after a bite of 
biscuit and a handful of oats, turned back to their liuinblo borne. 

This i)erio(l in the pedagogy of that region passed not without leaving some salu- 
tary results. Any system, however evade, is better than no system. On tho confine® 
of cxistenees so far different from each other, it was as indi8i>ensablo as elsewhere to 
get some instruction, at least in elementary education. This was all that at first 
was sought. Neglect of it had heeu too long already amid tho hardships of one long 
war and threatonings of another. To read, write, bect)mc familiar with elementary 
rules in numbers, and get some acquaintance Avitli forms of polite speoeb, these must 
ho gotten after a fashion of some sort from tho only persons who came forward to 
undertake the task of imparting. Weaklings as these generally were, need of sub- 
sistence which they Avere incompetent to obtain out of other A'ceations, continuanco 
of endeaA^oTS to euhaueo their fitness for this their only, with pressure from outside, 
begot in tiuio a familiarity Avith its duties which, if not satisfactory, was tolerable. 
The very crudeness habitually breaking out in those old sclioolhousos contrasted 
with those in which good sense, manners, an<l tastes Avero hereditary, served as a 
foil to make tfie latter more clearly rocognizetl and more easily praeti('ed. Snper- 
added to this the hahit of entire obedience to authority of howcA'cr trifling dignity, 
but taught to 1)0 of equal force with that by which it was delegated, tended strongly 
to the development of generous manhood, of neighborly kindliness, of lifelong friend- 
ships, of good citizenship. In a community situate far from cultured circles, activ- 
ities sometimes too ardent, even degrees of laAvlessncss, jnust exist. Among tho systems 
tending to repress them among the young, old-field schools, despite their eccentrici- 
ties, made their oavd contribution, and it Avas respectable. Then their glaring iiiiper- 
fections intensified the sense of need of bettor, and expedited their iutroductioo. 
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THE COTTOK STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 
HELD JN ATLANTA, OA., SEPTEMEER 18 TO DECEMBER 
31, 1895J 


llnuEAir OF EnrcATioN, 
Wmliingion^ I). 0., February /, 1S9C. 

Siii: A marked, difforenco hetwocii the Cotton States and International Exposition 
and the (kniteunial and the World’s Fair may be found in the fact that the last two 
were lield to coiumoiuorate great historical events, Avhilo the first was strictly com- 
mercial in its conception and aims. Its origin was duo to the then imsatis factory 
business situation in the South, and it represented an etlbrt to restore the trade of 
Atlanta to its normal activity. To attract visitors, to increase the amount of money 
in circulation, to advertise the city, and to extend the market for its wares — these 
were the means by whicli it was expecbul that the efforts in behalf of the Exposi- 
tion would redound to the commercial benefit of Atlanta. 

As originally projected an international affair was not eontoinplatod, hut the idea, 
once started, grew. It was observed that it might bo possible not only to add to 
the trade in the (Southern States of tlu Union, hut that the countries still farther 
south might l)e ])rought into such relations with Atlanta merchants as to open profit- 
able intercourse between them by which Atlanta, though far from the seaboard, 
might even attain international importance. Govornmciit aid was early sought and 
an approjiriation was secured of $200,000 for an exhibit of the resources and functions 
of the United States Government. (k)mmissioncr8 were sent to the countries of 
South America and of Central America to arouse interest in the objects of the 
Exposition, to obtain exhibits, and to secure the cooperation of those Governments. 
Agents wore employed to solicit exhibits from Europe also. 

Judged by the visible ri'siilts, these efforts to give the Exi>osition an international 
character and significance were comparative failures. Venezuela, Mexico, Argentina, 
and Costa Rica Avero ri'prosonted by commissioners bearing governmental appoint- 
ments, hut their oxliihita were meager and unpretimtious, since the amount of 
money at their disposal was insignificant. It is not probable that any one of them 
had as much as $10,000 for all juirposes. Kone of the European nations wore officially 
represented. The foreign section of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building 
was composed of a u umber of booths, apiiarcutly for no other pur])oso than the 
immediate sale of wares. 

This paucity of foreign recognition of the ICxposition was duo, of course, to its 
provincial ami iiurcdy commercial <diaracter and to the fact that our own Govern- 
mont had no further connection with it than the jireparation and display of its own 
exhibit. Under the circumstances it is only suipriaiiig that the managers of the 
enterprise succeeded in giving it as much of an iuternatioual character as they did. 

GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 

The site for the Exposition was well chosen. It Avas about 2 miles from the center 
of the city and had been previously used for a number of fairs of local character. 
That, however, Avas of little significance when the more pretentious Exxiosition Avas 
arranged, for the entire face or the earth Avas alter'd by iioav grades, terraces, and 
artilicial lakes, so that the old Piedmont grounds Avere ahsolutolj^ imrecognizahle in 
the new grounds as prepared for the Exposition. Only two of the old buildings Avero 
retained. The Main Building Avas remodeled and hocamo the Transportation Building, 
while the grand stand overlooking the old race track Avas transformed into a A^cry 
acceptable ^‘Auditori uni ''for the various conventions and cougreaacslieldin connection 
with the Exposition. 
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The principal buildings %vere devotecb respectively, to agriculture, forestry and 
mining, macliinery, Georgia manufactures, the negro, transportation, electricity, 
womau, liberal arts, the United States Goveuimont, line arts, the auditorium, and 
tlio administrative offices. 

Nearly all of them were substantial appearing frame structures, uniformly gray in 
color, with white trimmings, and shingle roofs stained with an unobtrusive green. 
The nio.st consi>icnous exceptions to this rule among the Exi>osition buildings 
proper wore tbe Forestry Building, which was constructed of unhewn logs, the 
Woman’s Building, and the Fine Arts Building, wliich were plastered with material 
similar to that used so freely at the Columbian Kxjiosition. Several States, including 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, New York, Alabama, Illinois, and Massachusetts, erected 
buildings on tlio grounds at State expense. The Georgia and Alabama buildings 
were filled with exhibits setting forth State resources, mainly agricultural in the 
foruier case and mineral in the latter. The Massachusetts Building contained exhib- 
its of schools, of the State board of health, and of some State institutions. The 
othey' State buildings were merely meeting places for their citizens and contained no 
exhibits. The Imilding called the California Building was a private enterprise. 

The general arrangement of the buildings was around an elliptical plaza a half 
mile in circumference, on one side of which wore two small artificial lakes. The 
grounds were tastefully laid out and ornamented with shrubs, fountains, and shcet- 
inetal statuary. A decided novelty was introduced by mounting some of the metal 
figures upon tall Corinthian and Ionic <*oluinn8. 

The walks were of crushed limestone and in general color harmonized well with 
the color of the buildings, but the stone was crushed just fine enough to present 
innnmerahle sharp points and edges to the feet of iiedostrians, and it was not laid 
sufficiently thick to prevent the heavy Georgia mud from oozing through when the 
winter rains fell. 8o the walks were not altogether sourees of pride to the maiiago- 
nieiit. 

The general apjiearauce of the grounds and buildings was decidedly pleasing, and 
during the night illuminations, which were frequent during the first few weeks, the 
scene from any one of several favorable locations was one of extraordinary beauty. 

‘‘tiik midway.” 

The ethnological appendage to the World’s Fair on the Midway Plaisance has had 
its imitators at every fair that has followed; hut at Chicago ono of the main objects 
was instruction of an intensely practical and valuable kind. Amusement and profit 
were secondary considerations. Tbe experiment was succossfnl tUero, for tlio Mid- 
way was very popular and profitable, both to tbo Fair and to the managers of tbe 
various “ villages.” But at the later fairs, including that in Atlanta, the orig- 
inal object of liringiiig together representatives of widely scattered races for educa- 
tional purposes seems to have disa])poared, and iustead there have hceu presented 
numerous shows, many of them of rather a low order, for no other purpose than 
sordid gain. 

THE EXIIiniTS. 

AgrlcAiliiiral Biuldlng. — The most conspicuous of the exhibits in tbo Agricultural 
Building was the Arkansas State exhibit, which tilled the entire building with the 
porfnmo of apples. There were also miscellaneous exhibits from South Carolina and 
Louisiana, two extensive railroad exhibits, several from beer and whisky making 
concerns, and a great variety of minor exhibits of food products, etc. 

The FoveHirif and Mining Jiuilding was under the charge of two officials of the 
United States Government, Dr. David T. Day, of the Geological Survey, and Dr. B. F. 
Fernow, of the Agricultural Department, who were acting as officers of the Exposi- 
tion as well as employees of the Government. ’Jlio building was filled principally 
with tbo class of exhibits indicated by its name. An exception was the Venezuelan 
exhibit, which consisted largely of wools, skins, etc. An effort was evidently made 
to set forth with a great deal of particularity the resources of tbo South in the way 
of forests and mines, for the most striking features of the display were the Southern 
woods, the illustrations of the turpentine industry, statistical columns” represent- 
ing graphically the extent of the production of Southern miucs, and a fine collection 
of Southern gems. 

In the Machineni Building the most extensive exhibits were those of cotton manu- 
facturing machinery and pumping engines; and the fact that cards indicating that 
these had been sold appeared early may bo taken as an evidence of enterprise in 
Southern manufacturers, for the mere fact that these machines were exhibited in such 
a place proves them ho of late design, even if not necessarily of the best. In this 
connection it may be well to mention as a matter of especial economic interest that 
there were also exhibited on the grounds a machine for picking cotton, and a new 
cotton press, which, if they come into general use, will greatly change the methods 
of handliug cotton. 
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Cotton can not bo cut and tlio fiber seiiarated from tlio stalk as wheat is tbra.shed, 
for all the cotton on a stalk does not ripen simultaneously. The same plant may 
have upon it at the same tiuio squares,” blooms, unopened bolls, and ripe cotton 
ready for pickin'^. The last should bo picked as soon as practicable to prevent it 
from being damaged by rain and dirt and from falling to the ground and being lost; 
blit tlio rest of tho x>lant must not bo injured, and tho remaining bolls must be 
allowed to eomo to maturity in order to realize tho full value of tlio crop. Several 
piedtings aio tliercforo necessarjy. Heretofore nothing but tho human hand has been 
able to do this, and cotton picking has been necessarily slow, laborious, and expen- 
sive. It usually costs a half cent a pound and sometimes as much as three-quarters 
of a cent. And the cotton as it is picked is worth not over 8 cents, for there are 
alnmt 2^ i>ouTids of seed to every pound of fiber, and tho latter brings only about 7^ 
cents; the seed is of but little cash value to the farmer, oven in this day of cotton- 
set d oil mills. 

fSeveral attempts Jiavo hocn made to devise a machine to do the work of picking, 
hut heretofore none of tlituii hns had even roaHonahlo success. The new machine 
exhibited in Atlanta is an ingenious and intricate piece of mechanism and a descrip- 
tion of its details would be out of place hero, ilut it did pick cotton and it did not 
apiiear to damage the blooms or to knock oft’ the unopened bolls. Its operation was 
far from btdng a complete success, but it dcmonstratcil that the thing could be done, 
and if finally successful it will result in important e< onomic changes in tho cotton 
belt, and play its jiart in tho upbuilding of towns by lessening the number of labor- 
ers leqniriKl in farm work. 

According to the present method each picker carries a bag slung over bis shoulders 
and ]uits into it tho cotton as he jiicks it. At the cml of the row, or when tho bag 
becomes uncomfortably heavy, be emjdies it into a largo ‘^sjilit” basket, which in 
turn is hauled to a shed or barn to aw'ait tho convenience of the farmer. When 
picked the liber is full of seed, to wliich it is attached. This seed cotton must bo 
lianled to a gin — which is usually conducted after tho manner of tho old-time grist- 
mills— and there the seed is si'parated from tho lint or fiber by a series of fine sa ws. 
The lint emmgos 1‘roui tho condenser attached to tho gin in abroad, lleecy roll. This 
condenser, by the wa 5 % is a modern iirprov<*ment, for within a comparatively few 
years the lint was thrown from tho gin liici^ a snowstorm into a ‘Hint room,” against 
an r)[)(‘riing in the wall of which the gin was ])laced. At tho same time the “feed- 
ing” of the seed cotton into tho gin was done by hand and was exceedingly dangerous 
because of the jnehtibility of the feeder's liaiul getting caught in the "saws. The 
automatic feeder and the condenser came into use about tho same time. 

After coining from the eoudenscr, according to present methods, tho cotton is taken 
by band to a press, nsnally operated now by steam but formerly by liorse jiowit, by 
which it is formed into a bale containing from dOO to 550 pounds, the average being 
soim^what less than 500 iiounds. The bale is partly covered with jute bagging and 
is held in shape by iron tics orstrai>8. If the bale is to be shipped North or to Euro [)0 
it is usually compressed to about half its former size by means of powerful hydraulic 
compresses at some central point. This is done to facilitate shipping and to reduce 
the danger of fire, for in the loosely packed bale a si^ark may fimoldcr for days, 
burn the bale to a shell, and be communicated to surrounding bales before it is dis- 
covered. 

Bej'ore reaching its final destination, where it is m.adeinto cloth, tlH‘d»alo of cotton 
passes through iho hands of never less than three parties, namely, those of tho local 
merchant, tlie warehouseman and cotton factor, and the final purch.iser. Every one 
of these takes a sample from tho bab^ in order to judge of its (]uali1y and determine 
tho price to bo paid. To get a fair sample a generous handful is taken, and to guard 
against fraud in packing, the samjile is taken from as near tlie center of the bale as 
possible. To do this tho bagging is cut, and tho loss to the bale is not only what is taken 
for the sample, but also that daniagcrd as the result of tho exposure of fresh surface 
to tho dust and mud encountered on its travels. The bagging only partially covers 
the bale at best and tho damage from this source is considerable. Tho loss to tho 
producer from tho system of sampling alone may he judged by the fact that cotton 
factors consider tlio samples as perqui.sites of the business and tho receipts from 
their sale usually amount to enough to pay all expense for clerk hire. 

The new systi m of haling, exhibited at Atlanta, is intended to obviate all these 
difiicultics. Tho cotton as it comes from the condenser is automatically carried to a 
new type of press where it is rolled under heavy pressure into tho form of acylindrical 
bale of great density. It is then completely covered with heavy cotton canvas. 
Samples are taken out <liiring the baling process and accompany tho hale with the 
guaranty of the giunor of its corrcctm'ss. The <leusity f>f tho now hale is greater 
than that of even a compressed halo, and it is claimed that it is practically impossi- 
ble for it to hum, since all tho air is pressed out in the baling. 

There are three, and probably more, varieties of presse s on the new rolling prin- 
ciple, thi're being difrereiices in tho size and weight of the bajo produced, lint all 
ED 95 55* 
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of tliem press tlie ootton as it comes from the condenser, avoid the necessity of com- 
pressing;, sayp the loss from vvastofal sampling, lesson the danger of hre, and make a 
bale that can be handled and shipped more conveniently and economically than the 
old style, and housed more expeditiously by the manufacturer. 

This digression for the description of the two now machines, the cotton picker 
and cylindrical press, is jpstifie<l because they seem to he the most important of all 
the inventions brought into public notice by the Exposition and the most likely to 
have far-reaching etVeets. 

The Georgia Manu facturSW Building was ereefcod by the manufacturers of the State 
and was filled with (leorgia goods. The impression made upon the thoughtful 
observer by this building and its contents was more profound than that made by 
any other building on the ground, for hero were found the most striking evidences 
of '‘the new South. Georgia is not only manufacturing cotton goods, hut slio is 
making, and making extensively and prolitably, furniture, coffins, pianos, bicycles, 
woodenwaro, plows, machinery, pumps, shoes, clothing, wagons — in fact, nearly 
every article in the i*ango of human needs. And practically all these industries are 
the growth of the last twenty-five years. 

The Negro Building attracted wide attention and comment. It was the first exhibit 
ever presented on a similar occasion of the progress and condition of the negro in 
America. On the wliole, the sliowing was very favorable for a race which was in 
the darkness of absolute savagery within a few generations and in abject servitude 
within a single generation. Most of the exhibits, liowcver, were exhibits of institu- 
tions, not of individuals or firnis, A mantel maker, a sbocinakcr, and probably one 
or two other artisans made exhibits, and so did certain social or benevolent soc ic- 
ties, but as a whole the exhibit did not show so muidi what the negro is doing as 
what is being done for the negro. The building was filled almost wholly with work 
done in educational institutions and presumably under the eyes of instructors. 

The TransportciHon Building w-as evidently named before the exhibits were pljieod, 
otherwise it would probably have been called the ''Miscellanous Building'' or some- 
thing else indicative of variety. It contained farm machinery, trucks, optical goods, 
wagons, whetstones, bicycles, sporting goods, water filters, electric welding, boats, 
carriages, pottery, Chilean nitrates, tlu‘ miscellancons exhibits from Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and Chathfim County, Ga,, and a great variety of other exhibits. Not even the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building could boast of a more variegated assortment. 

The Eleciriciig Building, like most of the others, contained many exhibits not 
justified by the dosignatiou of the building, but the number of articles impioi>crly 
classified was not so painfully a]>parent as in the Transportation Building. The 
striking display seen at Chicago was missing here, for there were none of the mag- 
nificent light effects that were such an attractive feature of the World’s Fair; but 
there were several very creditable and rather extensive exhibits. 

The Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building w'as the largest on the grounds, and 
from the variety of its exhibits was, next to the Government Building, the most 
attractive to the general public. The foreign section was located hero, and from the 
novelty of the articles displayed attracted ti large share of attention. The goods, 
almost without excciition, were for immediate sale and were therefore of a class most 
likely to bo desired as souvenirs, Tlicro were enameled jewelry in great profusion, 
Venetian glassware, porcelains, pottewy, embroidery, amber goods, marble statuettes, 
French furniture, fans, and tortoise-shell combs, Kussiaii enamel ware, etc. Ail the 
foreign exhibits in this building were without official status and could not bo said 
to bo representative of the countries from Avhich they ostensibly came. Many of the 
exhibitors were, in fact, regular dealers in such wares in larger cities of this country, 
or were migratory merchants who go from exposition to exj)osition for the sale of 
their goods. This, by the way, is a new and iicculiar phase of the exposition busi- 
ness that has developed since expositions have become so common. !>eii tl»e elabo- 
rate and beautiful model of the AVorld’s Fair, sahl to have been designed by the builder 
of the famous Ferris wheel, was constructed with a view to exhibition for iirofife at 
one fair after another. This is but the best of scores of schemes with the same l>ur- 
pose ill view. 

The American exhibits in the Manufactures Building naturally included a curious 
mixture of articles. Pianos, cod-liver oil, tombstones, sewing machines, ice-cronm 
fteezeis, rapid-fire guns, eyeglasses, paints and varnishes, artificial legs, ofllco fix- 
tures, bicycle tires, books, shaving stones, drugs, duplicating apparatus, baby food, 
Pennsylvania natural history, perfumery, magic lanterns, w ater filters, stoves, writ- 
ing pa^r, candy, etc., were to be found under the same roof. 

On the second floor of this building were the displays of photographers and the 
educational exhibits, which will receive separate trcatincut. 

The Government Building was generally considered the best part of the Exposition, 
and it might have been expected that it should be, The funds for the preparation of 
the exhibit were ample, and all the magnificent collections of the Government in 
Washington were at the disposal of the board of management; but more than all 
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©1«€ tho officials in charge were men experienced in that line of work. Nearly all liad 
been concerned in the preparation of exhibits at previous expositions^ and one, Mr. 
Earle, of the Smithsonian Institution, had been identified with no less than eleven. 
The tremendous advantage of this experience was apparent on tho opening daj", wLen 
the (Government Building was swept and garnished, its exhibits comideto in every 
detail, while the other buildings w^ere all disorder and chaos, with scarcely anything 
ready for inspection. 

Tho display of the Fish Commission, with its beautifully arranged tanks of live 
fish, its hatcheries, nets, sounding and dredging apparatus, etc., was almost con- 
stantly crowded with visitors. Tho Smithsonian Institution and National Museum 
exiiibit was nearly as popular; it contained a groat variety of material and was skill- 
fully and attractively arranged. 

In tho space allotted to the Interior Department were exhibits of mechanical mod- 
els l)y the Patent Office; charts, fossils, minerals, casts, etc., by the (Geological Sur- 
vey; books, statistics, charts, and photographs by tbo Bureau of Education; and 
Indiau school work by the Indian Office. 

Tho Department of Agriculture exhibited a collection of fibers, models of fruit and 
fungi, specimens of grasses and soils, aomii injurious birds and insects; the work and 
methods of tho Bureau of Animal Industry of the 'iVeather Bureau and of the 
laboratory for testing seeds were also sliowii. 

Tlie Treasury Department had a tastefully arranged display of models of light- 
houses and light-hoiiso equipments, coins and medals, bills, bonds, revenue stamps, 
weights and measures, and pictures of public buildings. 

Tile Department of Justice had a small collection of legal works, photograiihs of 
prisons, and objects wshowiiig tho work of prisoners. 

The Department of State showed a set of official blanks, a number of original 
Presidential proclamations, some exceedingly interesting letters from foreign poten- 
tates to Presidents of the United States, several historic swords, and a few massive 
medals presented by foreign countries to tho United GStates to commemorate impor- 
tant events. 

The Post-Office DopartmenT exhibit included models of mail ships and of a postal 
car, a very comiilete collection of stamps, curios taken from ‘‘dead^’ letters, articles 
showing the operation of foreign postal services, etc. 

Tho Navy Department showed models of the vessels of tho now navy, a torpedo 
boat, rapid-fire and machine guns, small arms and instruments used on sliijihoard. 

Tho War Department had a number of grouj^s of hgures showing the uniforms of 
the army at various jicriods, siege and field guns, apparatus for signaling, arctic 
relics, muskets and small arms, fla^s, W'ar-time wagons, torpedoes, and models of 
engineering works on tho Mississippi and other rivers. 

Though all tbo Departments were entirely separate, the same general scheme of 
decoration prevailed all through the building, and there was constant interchange 
of views among the managers, so that there was a certain unity aiixiarcnt in the 
building that was not to bo seen in any of tho others. 

The Woman's Building was cut up into rooms of varying sizes, and each room was 
assigned to some locality or some organization w hich took charge of tho exhibit in 
it. Needlework and china painting were naturally most consi>icuous in a collection 
of woinnn’s work, but there were also wood carvings, statuary, portraits, and a 
thousand other things wjiich only a Avoman could enumerate or fully ap])reciate. Of 
course the arrangement was tasteful and the efiect was pleasing. In the basement 
a kindergarten was conducted for a part of tho time, and in the ^Ouodel vseliool 
building near by a school was taught. Throughout the ladies exiiibited a coiri- 
moudable degree of enthusiasm, energy, and euterxirise, and contributed no little to 
the success of the Ex])osition. 

The Fine Arts Building l ontained a collection of pictures gathered principally from 
Northern cities, though many of them w ere from tho easels of Eiiroiiean painters. 
Some of tho pictures were undoubtedly meritorious, and though the collection as a 
whole could not be said to be of the highest character, it was by no means discredit- 
able. But here, too, tho commercial spirit of tho whole Exposition cropped out; a 
largo sign, cou.spicuously posted, stated that most of the pictures were for sale, and 
solicited inquiries as to prices, etc., to ho made at tho oftice of the suiieriiitendcnt of 
the building. 


THK tJENKKAL KDUCATIONAL EXIllUIT. 

The educational department of the exhibit was not organized until the spring of 
1895, and labored under a great disadvantage because of tho limited time that 
remained in which to work. The department was in the charge of lion. William 
J. Northen, who had been a x>roiuinent teacher for years, had been governor of the 
State for two terms, and was and is a man of marked executive ability aud hij^h 
standing. Healizing the difficulties of organizing a satisfactory exhibit so late in 
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th6 scliool year, he worked with greater energy on that account, and when the 
exhibits were finally installed the educational department made an unexpectedly 
good showing. 

Why it should ho so is a mystery, but it has almost invariably been tho fate of 
school exhibits to be put out of tho way of the great mass of visitors and in some 
second story, where they are reached only after an iirdnous climb of a long stairway. 
Sight-sooing is hard work, and people who idsit expositions are disposed to husband 
their strength as much as possible. There is always a great deal to be seen on the 
ground floor, and few care to expend their efforts in stair climbing; consequently 
the educational exhibits have not many visitors, no matter how attractive they are. 

This was tho case in Atlanta, and even on the big days, when the lower floor of 
tho Liberal Arts Building was crowded with a bustling crowd of eager sight-scers, 
one could find quiet and pca*'e upstairs in the school exhibits. Once or twice I was 
in tho gallery on the more (inlet days, Avhen tho only signs of life to be seen on that 
floor wore in tho restaurant and bar at the end of the building. 

So much for the unwisdom of skying^' exhibits of this character. It is to be 
hoped that tho managers of educational departments of future exiiositions will not 
submit to such undesirable quarters, but will insist upon a location easily accessible 
without tho unnecessary expenditure of muscular force. 

1 have appended a list of the educational exhibits as it appeared in tho official 
catalpgne, but the catalogue was compiled early in tlui history of tho Exposition 
and tho list is far from complete, hut it is the best tliat is a vailable. Tho number 
of business colleges represented was unnanally large, and tbeir exhibits comprised 
as a rule specimens of penmanship, sets of books kept by students, and tho like. 

Tho Alabama Polytechnic Institute had a modest exhibit of work done by students 
in tho line of machine and wood work, and tho University of Tennessee had a similar 
hut somewhat more extensive exhibit. 

Harvard University exhibited an exceedingly interesling chart showing the his- 
torical development of its course of study, photographs of the World’s Fair statues 
of tho average Harvard student, publications of the university, etc. 

Johns Hopkins University showed a set of hooks j^nblished by tlni university and 
by students and graduates. 

Tho university at Princeton, N. J., among other things, exhibited a model of tho 
grounds and buildings of the institution. 

Tho 8tato of Arkansas made a collective exhibit of school w’ork, comprising exami- 
nation papers, drawings by pupils, maps, etc., and tho city of Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
represented by specimens of drawing, peiiinansbip, and the like. 

The Pennsylvania section was more satisfactory as an exhibit than any other, 
though it w’as largely confined to work in the lino of industrial training. The 
Pennsylvania Training School at Elwyu and several Philadelphia institutions were 
reprc.sented. 

Besides the exhiliits of the educational department proper in tho Liberal Arts 
Building there were others in the Woman’s Building and the Model School Building, 
which was built and conducted by the ladies, iii the Kegro Building, and in the 
Georgia and Massachusetts State buildings. Tho work of tlio ladies in tho educa- 
tional line is discussed in the article in this rej^ort by Miss Nettie Cb Sergeant, who 
was chairman of the conunittce having that branch of work in charge. 

In tho N('gro Building the general character of tho exhibits was educational, and 
th(5 general character of the education exhibited was industrial. Most of tho work 
exhibited was creditable and much of it was excellent. Among tho most conspicu- 
ous exhibits were those of Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., Hampton (Va.) Normal 
and Industrial Institute, Howard University, Tiiskegee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Spelmaii Seaninary, and Claflin University. 

Ill tho Massachusetts Building there were a number of hound volumes of exami- 
nation papers and drawings, bound jihotographs, etc., that had formed a part of the 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. 

The most jirominent of the edn(%ati()iial exhibits in tho Georgia Building was that 
of the Normal and Industrial Schof^l at Milledgcivillo. 

In connection with tho Exposition there were held a number of congresses and 
conventions, and among thorn was tho Educational Congress, hold October 25 to Jl. 
This was organized by Governor Northen as the chi<'f of tho dejiartment of educa- 
tion, hut the meetings of tho first two days nominally comprised an adjourned ses- 
Biou of tho National Educational Association. The programme officially iiromulgated 
and some of tlie papers read are appended to this report. The attendance Avas not 
as full as might have heou dtisired. Tlio meetings were ludd inside the grounds, au(l 
though the speakers received free passes, in effect others wore charged 50 cents to 
attend, for they v/cre required to pay admission at the gates. Those who liad jiaid 
to enter preferred to visit the exhibits rather than to attend tho sessions of the 
congress. 
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THE KXniBTT OF THE UNITED STATES BUEEAU OF EDUCATION, GOVERNMENT 

BUILDING. 

As a pr{5liniinnry step in tlio preparation of the exhibit of this Bureau, a commit- 
tee was appointed to draft plans for the same. The Commissioner, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
directed the labors of this committee, which was composed of the chief clerk, Mr. 
Lovick Pierre, Dr. J^. 11. Klemm, Mr. lleudcTsou Presnell, and myself. Tentative 
schemes were presented by Dr. Klemm and by myself, and general discussions wore 
had as to the proper material to he exhibited, the methods of displaying the same, 
and such kindred subjects as wore suggested by the necessities of the case. 

The actual preparation of the exhibit fell to my lot, though I was aided by the 
other gentlemen of tho eommitteo whenever their assistance was necessary, and the 
cooperation of the chief clerk was always heartily given. 

As much of the work as it was possible to do in Washington was done before tho 
shipment of tiio material to Atlanta. Comparatively little remained to be done there, 
and there was lltli(^ didieulty in completing tho work of installation before the 
02 Kming of the Exposition. 

Tbe 2 )riinary function of tho oflico is to collect statistics and facts showing the 
condition and progress of education in tho several States and Territories, and “to 
ditfuso suc h information respecTing the organization and management of schools and 
school syatonis and methods of teaching as shall ai<l the people of tho United^States 
ill the establishment and maintenance of <‘flicicnt school systems and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education thronghont the country.’^ Its only executive duties con- 
sist in tlio nianagcment of the sclnmls of Alaska and in tho supervision of the expend- 
iture of the money approxiriated to agricultural and mechanical colleges under tho 
act of August yO, 181)0. 

An cxlii])it, therefore, which displays tlio operations of rcproscutative educational 
institutions is not only an illustration, hut is also an exercise of tho main function 
of tho Bureau. This idea prevailed in tho preparation of the exhibit of tho Bureau 
at the Exposition at New Orleans in 1885, and the educational department of that 
Exposition was managed by the agents of this oflice. 

The inojiriely and practicability of doing ibis for tlio Atlanta Exposition was sug- 
gested and advocaled, both in the committee and by Hon. William J. Northen, tho 
head of the dejiartmcnt of education of tho Exiiosition. But in view of the fact 
that the school year was thmi drawing to a close, making it doubtful whether the 
time remaining was siillicitmt to prepare a satisfactory exhibit of this character, it 
was decided to show only the Bureau's own characteristic work, methods, and publi- 
cations, with such additional material of a general character as was then in hand or 
readily accessible, 'fho limited amount of money available was also a consideration 
in reaching this conclusion. 

In gathering the material it was fully realized that the things most important from 
the standpoint of educational values are not necessarily most attractive as exhibition 
material, hut it was tho aim to make tho exhibit sutlicieiitly dignified and substantial 
to he worthy of the attention of students, and at the same time to make it of such 
character as to attract the general }mblic. 

The work of the Bureau in ditfusing information was made tho central feature of 
tho exhibit on its substantial side. This consisted of (1) its jiublications, which 
were shown in hound volumes; (2) a collection of statistical charts setting forth the 
condition of education in its various jihases in the United States; (3) charts showing 
the stat<' of education of various foreign countries; (4) maps showing the distribu- 
tion of eduf-ational institutions in the United States; (5) a map showing tho per- 
centage of illiteracy in t he .several States ; (d) a largo Avail chart shoAving statistically 
the progress of education in tho South during tho last twenty years. 

Tho anomalous condition of tho Bureau as a Government ollicc charged with the col- 
lection of Rtatisti<*s and similar information, hut Avithont the iiower to require reports 
or funds with Avhich to pay f(»r them, dcuuandod that some means he employed to 
show how tho required data are obtained. Accordingly tho exhibit included a col- 
lection of manuscri])t returns which Avero voluntarily forwarded by the correspond- 
ents of the odice. These Avere bound in 21 thick volumes, Avhich contained about 
13,000 returns received in a single ye;ir from an e<|ually great number of correspond- 
ents. When it is remembered that this tremendous mass of statistical information 
is obtained Avitliout cost, this portion of tho exhibit becomes an excellent object 
lesson of the recognition by school men of the usefulness of the Bureau and of tho 
value of its Avork in relation to their own. 

As cxamjiles of other sources from which data are obtained tliero Avoro shown. 
(1) a collection of foreign school reports, embracing all civilized countries; (2) a num- 
ber of American educational jieriodicals, nearly all tho States of the Union being 
represented: (3) an extensive collection of reports of State and city school officers, 
and of catalogues of all classes of institutions represented in tho reports of tho 
office. Documents of the last class are characteristic of American education. They 
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form one of the most valuable means of dissemiuatinff etlucational intelligence and 
of malting tbo ideas and acliievements of one institution the common property of 
all. They are freely and constantly used in the work of the Bureau of Education, 
and it vras tHtiug that they should occupy an important place in the exhibit. 

Education in Alaska presented the opportunity of making one of tho most attract- 
ive features of the Bureau’s display. The conditions of life in that Territory are so 
entirely different from the conditions that prevail in this part of tho country that it 
was thought proper to make a display of characteristic Alaskan articles, in order to 
show under what disadvantages educational work in that Territory is maintained. 
This portion of the exhibit was very largely tho w^ork of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, tho 
general agent of education in Alaska. 

A few articles were shown which were intended to give an idea of the habits and 
customs of tho natives. Thes^> included totem poles, articles of apparel, instruments 
lor preparing skins for use, dishes aud utensils, masks used in their dances, models 
of canoes, carvings from ivory and horn, and baskets, liats, etc., made from grass 
and hark. These were supplemented l)y a number of iihotographs showing groups 
of natives in their characteristic eostuiues, snow houses, dog sleds, the manner of 
disposition of their dead — it could scarcely be called “burial” — and of typical 
Alaskan scenery. There wore also a number of drawings by natives representing 
various scenes common in their experience, such as games, dances, fishing, walrus 
hunting, aud seal clubbing. 

The flora of Alaska was shown in a number of water-color paintings, which were 
kindly loaned by Miss E. Leslie Jackson, the artist. Miss Jackson was at one time 
connected wdth one of tho schools at Sitka, and it was duriug her residence there 
that the paintings were made. The schools themselves and their work were repre- 
sented by statistics, specimens of school work, photographs of buildings, of jiupils 
before and after attendance, of typical civilised and uncivilized fannlies, etc. 

The current agitation in favor of imjirovcd school desks and tho widespread 
demand for complete adjustability led to the exhibition of a scries of models of 
desks that were in the possession of (he Bureau, snjiplemented by a number of similar 
kind exhibited iii the Bureau’s Bjiaco at our instance by the United States Patent 
Oilice. 

These were selected with a view to show typical specimens of desks at different 
periods of progress, beginning with tho primitive puncheon bench and ending with 
the latest patent adjustable desks. Labels were carefully prepared showing the 
peculiarity of each desk, with mention of those features in which x>rogross was indi- 
cated over desks ])reviou8ly made. 

In the bay wundow at one end of the space allotted to this office was displayed a 
large collection of photographs, illustrating typical educational institutions of the 
United States. There were reprosented public schools, academics for boys, semi- 
naries for girls, normal schools, 8( liools for tho deaf, schools for tho colored race, 
medical schools, schools of technology, agricultural aud mechanical colleges, colleges 
for women, am I colleges and universities. 

Tho idiotographs were selected to show as far as possible for each institution (1) 
material erjnipment, ineliuling buildings and gi'ounds, laboratories, apparatus, etc.; 
(2) professors and teachers; (J) groups of students or pupils; (4) work of pujiils; 
(5) social life and games. Those pholograx)hs were arranged iu wall cabinets by 
classes of institutions; under each class tbo arrangement was al])habetical. 

As a means of adding to tho attractiveness of tho oxhil)it, as well as for its histor- 
ical and pedagogical value, a series of pictures were prepared aud exhibited illustra- 
ting various forms of school punishment. 

I’his idea originated with the Commissioner. In its execution Mr. Felix E. Malioiiy 
was detailed from the Pension OfiSco and a room was furnished as a studio for him in 
tho building of the Geological Survey. Twenty water-color drawings were made, illus- 
trating nearly all tho varieties of juinislirnent cax)ab]o of illustration which wore found 
in tho course of an extensive investigation. 

Mr. Mahony did his work well ; the pictures w^cre neatly framed and attracted wide 
attention. 

In regard to methods of display a few words may be said. Some of tho furniture 
used had previously seen service at tho World’s Fair in 1893, but it was all renovated, 
and much of it was remodeled to suit tho special need of this case. 

One tall exhibition case, largely of gla.ss, was fitted with shelves and used as a 
bookcase ; another of similar style was utilized to exhibit the models of school desks, 
and answered tho jmrposo admirably. 

Three small bookcases of ordinary library stylo wore purchased ready-made for 
bound volumes ; they were sot against tho wall aud were as neat as any that would 
have been specially designed. Statistical charts and many of the photographs were 
displayed in ** wing frames,” some of which were hung about circular pillars and 
some on an upright frame above a heavy table that differed but little from ordinary 
patterns. The frames themselves wore of the “single frame” variety. In each 
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tboro wore two sheets of glass, between which charts wore placed, one facing each 
way ; all were held in the frainos by means of beads. They are more troublesome 
to mount than the double frames formerly used, but they are lighter, neater, and 
cheaper. 

There was not sufficient wall space to display the framed pictures, and the need 
was supplied with two screens 10 feet long by 71 feet high. The tVames were neatly 
made of polished oak, the body of the screens being of matched pine covered with 
darlc-red felt. One end was fastened to the wall, while the other was securely braced 
with lieavy irons. The upright poitions of the braces were made to fit exactly the 
inside of the posts and the horizontal xmrtions were mortised into the floor, so that 
the moans of support wore not visible. All the punishment pictures and the water 
colors of Alaskan flowers were thus hung, and what threatened to be a troublesome 
X>roblcm was satisfactorily solved. 

A case designed for the maps w'as flttod with large spring rollers, on which the 
maps were rolled singly when not in use. There wore two such cases, each holding 
four maps. 

A large number of photographs were exhibited in wall cases similar to those first 
used in the New .Jersey school exhibit at the World^s Fair. They consisted of a 
series of 15 light frames, each holding a heavy sheet of cardboard, swung in a com- 
pact cabinet with a glass door. The photographs were mounted on the cardboard 
with ordinary p.aper fasteners. C.abincts of this kind are by far the best means with 
which I am familiar for displaying such material, and they wore admirably suited to 
our xmrposes. 

For the small curios from Alaska a show case of the so-called monitor’^ pattern 
was built, the taller central iiortioii being used for small totem poles and the lower 
Iiortion at the ends being tilled with smaller articles. 

Tho ornamental efl’oets were secured by the use of (1) portraits of former Commi3- 
sioTiors on tho walls, (2) small groups of st.atuary ro]>resenting school scenes on the 
low bookcases, (3) pe(MiIiar baskets of Alaskan fashion on the higher cases, and (4) 
globes and ttdescopes on the pillars of the wing frames. 

Tho colored transparencies of Southern 8ccnor.y in the windows formed a part of 
tho exhibit of the Geological Survey, but added greatly to tho attractiveness of our 
own, 

Tho exhibit was inspected by a number of prominent educators and other persons 
of distinction and by several thousand teachers, in addition to the hosts of general 
visitors who passed through tho building during the conrso of the Exposition. 

I was .almost constantly in our space to answer any questions that might be asked, 
and made it a point to engage in conversation anyoiu' who seemed to bo especially 
interested in the exhibit, wlietber that interest bad been shown by questions or not. 
In this way I learned a groat deal of the i)coplo who visited us and of their iirefor- 
enecs, and tlio experien<‘c thus gained will he useful in tho i>rcparatiou of future 
exhibits of similar character. 

I was especially struck by the fact that teachers visiting an exposition do not as 
a rule care to spend their time, or at least not much of it, in an educational exhibit. 
After they have been conlino<l in tho schoolroom for montlis, x>rol)ahly, they enjoy a 
season of freedom from their labors, and when they visit a place full of strange 
Kigbts and sounds they avoid reminders of their work at homo and give themselves 
up to tho enjoyment of novelties. Tliey not only do not want to *‘talk shox>,^^ hut 
they do not want to “think shop.’' This is only "natural, and is by no means repre- 
hensible. 8uch an exposition is not like a meeting of the National Educational 
Association, for example, when' ])rofessional study is tho direct and ]>rlmnry object. 
The benefit that teachers derive from an occasion of this kind is much broader, for 
it is in tho line of general culture, and its eflects upon their effleiency must bo at 
least ns great as tlie same time spent in narrower professional investigation. 

1 would not Im understood as saying that teachers were unmindful of tho value of 
tho educational exhibits. Far from it. Hut I would omx>basizo tho fact that the 
occasion is not favorable to tho serious study of pedagogical questions. This was 
strikingly shown in the meager attendance on the Congress of Education, for though 
tho speakers were of the highest class and the programme oxctdleut, tliere were not 
over iifty perf^ons yiresent at any session. 

On tho contrary, I was surprised and gratified at tho interest shown in educational 
matters and in our exhibit by the general public and by many persons in whom one 
would scarcely expect to find such interest. I remember especially two men who 
were in the exhibit for an unusually long time, and who examined everything in it 
with interest that almost amounted to eagerness. One of them was an actor at tho 
head of a farco-comody company then playing in Atlanta, ami tho other was a young 
lieutenant in tho Fifth United {States Infantry, who was locally famous as a football 
player. 

1 am convinced, therefore, that the material for an exhibit by this Bureau on an 
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occasion like tliat in Atlanta sliould l>e selociod and arranged -witU a view to attract- 
ing the attention of the pnljlio at largo and to interesting them in educational work, 
rather than with special reference to teachers. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, James C. IIoykix, 

J(jcnt, Bureau of Educai ion, 

lion. W. T. llAiiiiis, 

( 'om m i 88 i oner of Ed n cati o n . 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 

The following table was prepared in the Ihiroau of Education and was shown in 
its exhibit in Atlanta as a large wall chart, 3 by 10 feet in its dimensions : 

Progress in iiccnig gears of educaiion in the South. 

(Comprising the States of Delaware, Maryland, Distriet of Cohimlda, A'irginia, AVest Virf^inia, North 
Carolina, Soiitli Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, TeiinoRsee, Alabama, Louisiana, 

Texas, Arkansas, and Mis.souri.l 


Total population 

School population (5 to 18) 

THE I'l’ULIC SCHOOLS. 

Pui^ils registered in the schools 

I*er cent of tbo ]»opulati(»u 

Average daily attendance 

Per oent’of the registration 

Male teachers 

FemaJetcachers 

Whole mimher of teachers 

Schoolhoxises 

A’^aluo of school ])roporty 

Average value of sehooiliouscs 

Average number of school days in tlio year 

Ex]jendituros for teachers’ salaries 

Total ox]»enditureH 

Expended per capita of population 

Expended per pupil iu attoudauce 

I'NIVEKSITIES AND COLI.EO 

Number of institutions 

Professors and instructors 

StJidents 


]yG«7,P0() 

.5,204,100 


2, 279, 014 
14. r)3 
1,407. 840 
01.75 
55, 505 
18, 522 
.53, 717 
44, 005 
.1510, 085,900 
$:{7:{ 
01 

$0, 200, 909 
$11,825, 775 

$0. 'ts 
$8.40 


174 

1,599 

10,105 


1884. 


20, 087, 500 
6. 075, 040 


5, 775, 477 
18. 78 
2, 445. 050 
61.57 
51,571 
50, 029 
87, 000 
75, .501 
; },'20, 009, 205 
! $555 

I 94 

$14, 188,057 
, $l7,8vS4, 558 
$0. 89 
.$7. 54 


210 
1,880 
10, 304 


1894. 


21, 13.5, 900 
8, 221, 330 


I 


5, 200, 588 
21. 80 
3, 384, 050 
04. 33 
5.5, 000 
59, 066 
114,056 
86, 880 
$55, 891,549 
$013 
100 

$22,714,010 
$29, 170, 351 
$ 1.21 
$8. 02 


290 
3, 062 
25, 304 


Tlie population was about ono*half greater in 1894 than in 1874. 

In the ]>id)lic scIiooIh 4 ho numbt'r of children and of the teachers was about 2^ times .as great ; throe 
were nearly twice as many 8( lioolhoti.scs, and school ]>roiierty was ovt^r 5;^ times as valnahh^; th(5 aver- 
age school term was twelve days longer; the expenditures Avero over 21 time.s ns much. 

One hiiiKlrod and twonty-fivo new colleges avojo established between 1874 and 1894; there Avere 1,063 
more professors and 2^ tiines as many students ut the later date than at the former. 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL EXTinUTS AT THE COTTON STATES AND 
INTERNA TIONA L EXPOSITION ’ 

IN MANUEACTUIIES AND I.IltEEAL AHTS DUILDING. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Collective exhibit. 

Arkansas public schools, Little Rock, Ark. Educational exhibit, books, charts, 
maps, pictures, and catalogues. 

Board of education, Chicago. Drawings from public schools. 

Connecticut Commission, ilartford, Conn. Educational exhibit. 

Harvard University, Camhrid<jo, Mass. Edncatitmal exhibit. 

Hashronck Institute, Jersey City, N. J. Educational exhibit. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Educational exhibit. 

Massey College, Columbus, Oa. School exhil>it. 

Mercer Uni voiv^ity, Macon, Cla. Educational exhibit. 

Pennsylvania Training School, Elwyn, Pa. Collective exhibit. 

1 From the official catalogue. 
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St. Mary’s College, Belmont, N. C. Illustrations of collogo work. 

State of Soutii Carolina, Columbia, S. C. Educational exhibit. 

Staunton school exliibit, Staunton, Va. Collective school exhibit. 

Tonnessco Industrial School, Nashville, Tenn. Collective exhibit. 

University of Teniiossco, Knoxville, Tenn. Collective exhibit. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. School exhibit. 

Woman’s College of Baltimore, Md. Scliool exhibit. 

woman’s JU:iLl)lN(>. — IvlNDElKiAUTKN WORK. 

Atlanta. Miss Allen’s kindergarten. 

Atlanta. Mrs. Muse, from West End. 

Government schools. Indian kindergarten. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Free kindergarten, under auspieos of the King’s Daughters. 
Lexington, Ky. Public schools. 

T^ouisville, Ky. Kindergarten exhibit. 

Memphis, Tenn. Free kiiidergartou. 

Mein])his, Tenn. Miss Wheatley’s kindergarten. 

Washington, 1). Ch Mrs. Hailniann’s kindergarten. 

Washington, D. C. Mrs. Louise Pollock. 

Milton Bradley Ck)mpauy, Springhedd, Mass. Kindergarten apparatus. 


MODEL SCHOOL lU ILDl.NG — IM llLU’ SCHOOL EXIIiniTS. 

Athens, Ga. Collective exhibit from pnhli<* schools. 

Atlanta puhli(* schools. Collective exliihit. 

Birmingham, Ala. Collective exhibit from ])n])lic schools. 

Charlotte, N. C. C^dlectivo exhibit from public schools. 

(hneanuati. Art exliihit from public schools. 

(hncinnati pul)li<; schools. PenmanshtT). 

Dalton, Ga. Collective exhibit from public schools. 

ITarloin, Ga, Collective exhibit from public schools. 

Hawkinsvillo, (hi. Collective exhibit from juiblic schools. 
MiiiiKu'ipolis, Minn. (Jolhu tive exliihit from public, schools. 

Newnan, Ga. Collective exhibit from public schools. 


ne<;r<) uriLDiNiJ. 

Atlanta Baptist »Seiniuary, Atlauta. School exhibits. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta. School work, etc. 

Central Tennessee ('ollege, Nashville 'reiiu. Educational exhibit. 
Christianshurg In.stitute, Christianshurg, Va. Industrial exhibit. 

Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C. School exhibit. 

Clark University, Atlant.i. Sundry articles, school i-xhihils. 

{h)ok, George F., Washington, D. School exhibit. 

Cotton, T. L., Darlington, S. C. School work, etc. 

Dent, T. AI,, Rome, Ga. Schoid exhibit. 

Emery, W. O., la ttle Rock, Ai k. Farm products ; school exhibit. 

Florida State Normal ami Industrial College, Taliaha.ssce, Fla. School exhibit. 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta. Educational exhibit. 

Georgia St.'ite Industrial College, College, Ga. Industrial exhibit. 

Groenleaf College, Orangeburg, S. C. Scliool exhibit. 

llamiitou Normal and Agricultural Institute, Ham]>ton, Va. Sidiool exhibit. 
Howard Uuiv’crsity, Washington, 1). School exhibit. 

Lincoln School, Meridian, iMiss. School exhibit. 

Mitchell, Erankio, Atlanta. Penmanshi]>. 

Montgomery Industrial School, Montgomery, Ala. Educational exhibit. 
Morgan College, Baltiuicire, Aid. Scliool exhibit. 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta. School (*xhihit. 

Smith, Philander, College, Eitble Ro; Ic, Ark. School (‘xhihit. 

S])elman Seminary, Atlanta. School exhibit. 

St. Paul Normal and Industrial Sidiool, Ljiwrenceville, Va. School exhibit. 
State Normal and Iiidnstrial School. School exliihit. 

Steele, Carrie L., Atlanta. School ehildreiTs fancy work. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Educational display. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. School exliihit. 
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PJtOOIiAMMlC OF THE EEUOATIOXAL COXGEEaSS, COTTOX STATES AKD IXTER^ 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION, OCTOBER TO 51, 

[ Kxposil ioii Auditornnii . ] 

1’'1U1>AV, OCTOUKR 25. 

10 a. m. — Addresses: President of tlio (ieorgia State Toaclicrs^ Associjition; super- 
intendent of education of Georgia; cliancellor of the University of Georgia; Prof. 
Newton C. Dougherty, i)resident National Education Association. The Training of 
Teachers, Princi])al .F. W. Parher, Cook County Normal, Illinois. Relation of tho 
Normal School to the Publ. ^ School, E. Oram' E^te, Pennsylvania State Normal. 
College Degrees, President George A. Ramsey, Louisiana. 

2 p. in. — ^Iligher Education in the South, Prof. Edwin A. Alderman, University of 
North Carolina. System of Education, Pr(‘sideut William R. Harper, University of 
Chicago. 

8 p. 111 . — Addri'sscs : (,'omniissioncr W. T. Harris, Washington ; lion. A. E. Winship, 
Poston. 


8aTIT111>AY, Oi'TOBKli 20. 

10 a. m. — Secondary Education, I'residcutjllPh n C. Sahiu, Milwaukee. Progress in 
Primary Education, Mrs. Eva I ). Kellogg, Boston. Rural Schools, Hon. Charles A. 
Skinner, Albany. 

2 p.in. — Aim of tho Elementary Schools, E. Louis Soldaii, St. Louis. Aim of tlio 
Elementary Schools, Oscar Coojicr, Calvoston. University Education, President 
Francis A. Patten, University of Now Jersey. JYend of Higher Education iu tho 
South, Dr. Charles AY. Dabney, president Unii ersity of Tennessee and Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Monoav, 0< toueu 28. 

('OMMON S(’TIfMM.S. 

10 a. in. — Presiding oOicer, Dr. D. C. Gilman, x»resident Johns Hopkins University. 
Introductory addre^ss by the x^rosident. The Public School System as an Instruinen- 
tality of Social Advance, Hon. E. B. Andre*, ws, president Brown University. Discus- 
sion: Hon. J. K. I’reston, State superintendent of education, Mississiyipi ; Hon. J. O. 
Turner, State superintendent of education, Alabama. The Proper Scojie of Public 
Education, Hon. .lames It. AVaterworth, St. Louis, Mo. 

8 p.m. — Old and New AA^ays of Treating History, Hon. John Eiske, Cambridge, 
Mass. General discussion, imhlic school system, 

Tui:si>av, 29. 

SKl’ONDAUY soiioons. 

, 10 a. ni. — I’rcsiding ofl’icer, (*ol. AA^ilUam Preston Johnson, i)rosident Tulano Uni- 

versity. Introductory address by the i>residont. The Place and AA'ork of Secondary 
Schools, Prof. Lawrence C. llnli, Lawrenceville, N. .1. The Place of Literature in 
Secondary Education, Dr. J. 11. Aheniotliy, priiicij»al Berkley Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. A^. Discussion: Prof. Lawton B. Evans, suiicriiitendent city schools, Augusta, 
Ga. ; Maj. AA^. F. Garrett, J’eahody Normal School, Nashville, Tcnn. 

PK AUOl > Y M K M on I A i . . 

J. p. m. — Addresses: Dr. AV. H. Payne, pre.sident Peabody Normal School, Nash- 
ville, Tenu.; Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent Peabody fund, AV'ashington, D. C, 

8 x>* ni. — Methods of Botany J'eaeJiing for the A'oung, Prof. D. P. Penhallon, professor 
of botany, McGill Uni versit y, ATontreal, Canada. The Educational Use o fMythology 
and Folklore, Hon. AA^. \V, Newell, sec retary A tiieri can Folklore Society, Boston, 
Mass. General discussion, secondary schools. 

Wednesday, Octobkr (K). 

llKDinil AND TIXniNlCAL ICDHCATION. 

10 a. m. — Presiding officer. Dr. Charles K. Adams, x>reBidont University of Wiacon- 
sin. The Spread of Knowledge Regarding the Mineral Products of the Country, 
Prof. J. A. Kemp, professor of geology in School of Mines, Columbia College, N. Y. 
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Colleges for Women, Hon. John F. Goucher, jiresident of Woman’s College, Balti- 
more. Certain Phases of Pedagogics, Prof. A. P. Montague, dean of Columbian 
University. The Kelation of Schools and Museums of Art to the People, Hon. Halsey 
C. Ives, director of Museum of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. ’ 

2 p.m.— The Material Dovclopment of the South as Belated to the Progress of 
Scioutific and Technical Education, Hon. William. M. Thornton, chairman of the 
faculty, University of Virginia. A Modern Opportunity, Dr, B. 1^. MJiitman, presi- 
dent Columbian University. 


KDUCATION OF TIIK OEAF. 

8 p.m. — Presiding officer, Wesley O’Connor; The Education of the Deaf, Hon. 
Edward M. Gallaudet, president of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. Dr. Philip 
G. Gilbert, president of lli(‘ American Association for Teaching Speech to the Deaf. 
General discussion. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH.* 

[Ily Kdwin A. Alderinau, jirolesHor of pedagogy, University of North ('arolina,] 

Out of the overthrow of a uuicine and forceful civilization in the Southern Stales 
there is slowly emerging a now society. Under the stern pressure of necessity this 
silent revolution has proceeded so quietly, and has been masked so skillfully by the 
marvelous material resurrection of a ruined and conquered people, that men liave 
not marked the clashing of old ideas and aspirations and modes of thought with the 
new strenuous influences of* niodcrnism and innovation. All the well-known j>he- 
nomena of transition arc in full play in .Southern life — the people as a whole, incited 
hy l.'H’k of tr.aiuing and consequent poverty, pressing steadily toward a wider life, 
hut unable to distinguish, in tlie general clamor, the guidance of true wisdom from 
tho voice of the slave to his prejudice or Lis sect casting in stumbling blocks, or the 
raw enthusiast shouting panaceas and prophesyijtg millenniums. 

The direction and elevation of this social new birth are the surpassing duty and 
function of all educational forces, and more es)>ocially of tho higher education in 
hsoutbeni life. Whether there shall issue from the eonllict an enlightened civiliza- 
tion, blending the lovablencss and charm of the old with the vigor and freedom of 
the new, or some unhappy system made up of crudities and ancient prejudices, is 
the task set for this g<‘,ueration of educated Southern manhood. 

Isolated, individual, conservative, the South of* tho past held itself proudly aloof 
from the ferments of modem society, Avent its owu way, and created its own doiid- 
iiaut dramatic order. This order was a system of conliasis and lights and shadows. 
It produced neither Avealth nor letters. It di.shoiiored labor, arrested immigration, 
minimized invention, unified imlustry, and ox.alted caste. The academics and pri- 
vate schools of the time, administered by scholarly and devoted men, were numer- 
ous and etlectivo, indeed, almost ]>cifect iustrumeiits for the ]>urpose8 of tho time; 
but the common schools, branded with tho burning badge of i)auperism, could not 
thrive. Yet there issued from this order tho smallest, the alertest, tho most ]mw- 
erful political force in Christendom. The American Union had si)riing from their 
brains, had l>een maintained by the valor of their arms, and had extended its terri- 
tory under their guiding h.ands. By a strange historic paradox the causes of their 
weakness became as avcU the causes of their strength. The dangers and antago- 
nisms of a militant labor system made them masterful in action and porsiiasive in 
speech. Baronial life, with its leisure and inherited overlordsbi}), made them as 
siinfde as shepherds Jiud as proud as kings. In the i)lacid air of their enlightened 
inediievalisui lingered tho brave old ideals of courage and beauty and gracious dig- 
nity. There Avus hut one overshadowing Southern question then, and this for its 
treatment did not so much need uniAcrsal intelligence and ilirift and tho spirit of 
gain and growth, as it did character, principle, oneness of purpose, and chivalric 
codes of con<liict. Hence all tho forces of tho time concentrated on these lines, and 
there arose an assertive, sensitive, sincere, dauntless r.ace of men esteeming life less 
than honor and loyalty more than gold, aaJio wrought with a sad titanic sincerity 
fortheir doomed cause; Avithholding nothing, com2)r()ini8ing nothing until tho mighty 
struggle wore to its sublime and ]>athetie close at Appomattox. 

Tho great Avar, in tho mystery of historic forces, freed tho white man, rolled aw^ay 
his burden, and enrolled tho South in eompetitioii Avith tho great industrial democ- 
racies of tho Avorld. Its iiroblems, no longer direct and ]>rimitive, are their problems 
iutensUiod by tli© painful processes of social transformation. The old Individnalisni 
has giA^on place to comhinalioii and capitalism, servih^ labor to tho labor of the free 
black ; and with this tho best products are to be raised, the best goods manufactured, 
and tho best routes to market dcAused. Our first AA^ork is to j^ossess the laud and 

* Bead at the .National Cangroas of Edacation October ‘J5, iSUr>. 
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subduo it. Tbo caro of tbo bodj^ if not so important ns otbcr higher thiugs, must 
at least take precodonco in the evolution of a higher civilization. Tlie law of the 
passage of society from the patriarchal to the economic stage necessitates the higher 
organism, tho subtler brain, the more cunning haiul. Hence, like a belated army, 
the South is seeking to conquer a place in material civilization; its dreamers hecomo 
captains of industry, and its doctrinaires lords of trade. AVe shall lose an element 
of charm and picturesqueness, hut wo shall gain in wealth and productive ouergy, 
and tho change is inovi table. 

Our largest ivork is tho wise and just guidance of tho irrepressible instinct of democ- 
racy, restrained for generations, now asserting itself in tho upheaval of tho jilain 
people — tho third estate — who are everywhere coming to tho front, demanding their 
share in govenimeut and challenging the authority of the ruling class. Our untrained 
men are learning to govern by governing, pcdagogically and historically a wise proc- 
ess, for that surely is better than to bo governed and remain ignorant. Tho situa- 
tion is not without great hopefulness. The rank and lile of tliis popular uprising 
are tho best material in the world for tlio making of educated citizenship. Tlio civil 
war revealed their A alue to tho world and constituted tlieir university. Its marches 
and dangers opened their eyes and gave them their outlook on life. They and their 
sons, tho younger element in the inovemmit, are men of nnmixed English and Scotch- 
Irisli blood, inheritors of tho Anglo-Saxon conscionsneHs, descendants of men avIio 
sacrificed i^eaoe and life for principle in tlir<‘o wars, keen-witted, if untrained, their 
very excesses tho result of boundless faith in tho majesty of their government. The 
tasks awaiting adjustment by these men, vsuro to attain and hold poAver in th(‘ end, 
are enough to appall the Arises fc statesmen and tho profouiidest social scientists — tho 
remodeling of constitutions, tho sottlcmont of graven questions of siiflrago and prop- 
erty, tho reconciliation of classes, and, groatf'st of all, the prohhuu of tho two races. 

The sentimentalists and partisans of th(3 reconstruetion period fancied that they 
had settled tbo question Avhich had disturbed tho dreams of Jidferson, Avhich had 
perplexed and .nflrighted tho national conscience through all its history, and Avhicli 
had just evoked tho mightiest moral energies of the century. Eut their solution 
Avas no solution. It was solemn opera boutfo. Tho lAroblem bad just begun, and 
remains tlie transcendent sociological jiroblem of tho age. Kant Avill not dispose of 
it, or ignorant gush, or race prejudice, or tho idiilosophy of tho sentimental and the 
remote; but it must work itself out on Southern soil by tln^ Avisdom of Southern men 
of both races. It must pass into the region of sciontiile study and investigation. 
The Southern scholar must make it Jiis province in tho still air of tbo university; 
tho statesman and publicist must ponder it, and the capitalist may well reckon with 
it amid his gold. What manner of men, then, does tho South need in its coming 
life? 

Perhaps in the jnist we set too much store by wdse ICiaders and neglected to provide 
for Avise folloAvers. If so, the irony of fate is sporting Avith us, for noAv, in tho threat- 
ening danger of these great questions, avo are practically leadeiless. The old typo 
of leader, softened by fortitude and idealized by avoo, has passed away, canonized 
by love and letters. The voluntary and occult forces of tho time are seeking dili- 
gently to fasliioii the new. Kow and then wo seem to get a glimjisc of our leader, as 
when Henry (irady, with his golden tongue and free, spacious spirit, uprose u}>ou tho 
South, a radiant xu’opliocy of its future manhood, but it is only a gliini>se. Tlio mere 
industrial man Avill not auswer our need, thougb there arc lands to be tilled and fac- 
tories to bo built, aud the madness of exalting empty political preominimce and fair- 
spoken words above tho sciences that will dignify labor and procure food can never 
again curse oiir life. The mere orator or politician or scholar Avill not do. There 
must bo a complex of all those — tho man of free spirit and constructive habit, the 
man of insight and effectiveness, of utility and beauty, of action aud couteniiibition. 
Ho shall above all have faith and sympathy Avith the blundering masses, and shall 
be endoAved Avith that patient wisdom which can await tho unfailing roctitndo of 
public impulse and can keep its faitli tlirough iiiijiromisingdayB. Like Fichte around 
the King’s council board or Luther to the burgomasters of ti'erinaiiy, he shall plead 
unceasingly for education in the colleges aud schools, in tho p^e^s8, aud in the imblic 
library. If oiir laAvs and institutions are not to hceome the crude oxijerimeiits of* 
the ignorant or the hold deviees of the corrupt; if the South is to outgrow years of 
economic iniscoiiccjition; if tho teaeljers in our schools are to be true teacbers, edu- 
cated men, ratbor than party cliieftaiiis or untrained place seokors, must lead our 
civilization. The potential of trained mind must constitnto tho test of true leader- 
ship in tho South hereafter. Tho popular contempt for higher education aud the 
popular pride in tho self-made man is always widespread and strong in democratic 
communities. Tho feeling is a sort of retribution ni)on scholarship and educated 
power for their cowardice and selfishness, but it is none tho loss defiance of common 
sense. Tho educated man may not always bo in place, but be is sooner or later in 
poAver. The higher education is the dynamic clement in tho life of the community, 
invigorating the schools of the people, bravely struggling to elovato tho common 
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Btamlard of living, supplying tlie Stiito with its teachers in the schoolroom, the press, 
the pulpit, the family. 

Out of tlio universities of the world have come its creative movements and men — 
religious freedom in the Old AVorld and civil liberty in the New. Modern Ceriuauy 
is the cliild other universities, and relics more lirnily for her permanent power upon 
tlioiii and their 28,000 students than upon her invincible soldiery. Blot out the 
influenc es of Harvard and Yale and the colleges of the Atlantic seaboard, and what 
art can estimate the loss in moral elevation, i»ractical power, or national character ? 
The great Columbian Exposition, with its splendor and beauty, will fade away— aye, 
has faded away as a dream — but its neighbor, the university, Avill shape Western life 
for unnumbered generations. Wherever tyranny has sought to oppress the w^eak or 
ignorance to rule the wise, wherever the borders of light have needed to ho enlarged, 
or ancient and pj osperous shapes of wrong to bo eleaused from the land, the gray 
walls of the university have yielded up its spiritual battalions — strong in steadfast 
purpose and cultivated brain, discoverers of thought, conservators of truth, stim- 
ulators of iniiid, sowers of seed that will bear fruit in a fairer time. The feeling is 
iiistiiictivo that men of this stamp and qualify must serve a State in epochs of down- 
fall and trial. The South has not failed in this feeling, as its bravo etVorts to estab- 
lish and maintain schools and colleges for both races quite eloquently sho’w; hut the 
needs of Southern society are so great, her young men seeking training are so count- 
less, the work of all the eollcgcH is such a fra(rtiou of what is loft to ho done, the 
disheartening rivalrie s and bickering among the cedleges themselves are sneb dis- 
tressing proofs of the need of higher education that it has seemed best for mo to 
leave the questions of tcebniquo and administration to wiser men, and to plead for 
the thing itself. 

We are not all of one mind as to how the great need shall he supplied. There aro 
those who insist that this vital thing is not a eoiieern of the State, whose highest 
functions tlioy declare are symbolized by tlio policeman’s club or the law’s penalty. 
And then there are the jjrosperous communities with amassed wealth and settled 
material skill, who say to us that w e must wait upon the impulses of philanthroi>y 
or the activities of the church foi* our educational foundations. But the nature of 
the {State is at variance with the limitation of its powers to ])()lice regulation, and 
the instinct of civic selfqu'eservation decides against trusting wholly to individual 
generosity or ecclesiastical agencies for a universal social necessity. The State is 
not the government alon<‘, it is tlic w ill of thei)co])lc expressing itself in bonefleent 
institutions as well as iji penal or i)roteeti ve codes. The j)rotectivo function of a 
Stat(‘, indeed, may disa])pear as reason advances, hut the loftier educational func- 
tion will increase as social relations grow in complexity. 

From the standpoint of right, tliere is no pow’cr to Avhichthc State can delegate its 
duty aii<l pow'er to educate*, foi tlune is no higlie-r i)OW'er than the. State. If there bo 
a higher ])ow<*v in lh(i State than the State, then that i>ower is the State. From the 
standpoint of political eommoii semso, the agent of social salvation should he at 
least ns potent as th(‘ ext(*nt of social ])cril. Our social ])eril is siii>erlative, involv- 
ing education or migration or revolution. Tim most potent coiieeivable agent is the 
State, Avhich is (‘oneerned about and surely is responsible for its ow n life. There- 
iV)r(^ it is th(5 nll-powcrlnl State that must inaiiitaiii itse'lf against vital danger. If 
it ho conceded that the youth of a (’ommonwmalth have the same right to be edii- 
cat(*d that they have to be free, tlieii it must also be conceded that the State is 
re.spousii)le for and alone has the ])owor to guarantee tlm granting of this sacred 
right. To tlioso w Jio concede the State’s right and duty to educate in the x^rimary 
education and deny it in the* higher, it may ho answered that an argument lor any 
education is an argnment for all education. If the State has a right to educate at 
all, it likewdso has the l ight to determine tlm extent and character of that educa- 
tion. All knowledge is comparative, tlm higher <Mlncation of one ago becoming the 
low'er of tlm next, and there (uiii be no dead lino in hnirning at wdiich knowledge 
censes to be good and becomes useless. Tlm tbioo^'lFs” are iudis]u*nsable. But 
mere reading is not reading w^ith ])rolit>, and (be one is as indispeusahle as the other. 
Higher education simply means more education, better education, eomidetor educa- 
tion for a completer life. It is uot a cult for the feiv or a caste for the W(‘althy or 
a college for tho exclusive.. It is the training ground for the iicoxde, and is the 
essence of democracy in its xuirposcs and results. 

In niy own State of North Carolina, up to tho civil war, there w^-is a wMdespread 
feeling that the ruling class w^as confined to a few' families of ability and wmalth. 
In the early days of tho century it w^as true, and necessarily true, for tho influential 
and wealthy classes alone couhl command tlm advantages of edueation, and educa- 
tion finally ruh's. The enlightened policy of the modern State knowing no class, 
and knowing that those wdio most need help are h*ast able to holi) themselves, 
cheapens the cost of this priceless thing and olTers it to the asj>iring of all ranks 
wdio feel within them tln^ x^rouqitinga of jmwa'r and yearn for the higher life of use* 
ful action. As a result of this levcding i>roccss, introducing the higher test of litness 
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and ability, side by side in tbc various fields of ondeav’^or and in the high places sit 
men of nil ranks and all degrees of wealth, advaneing the life of the State. 

Let me not bo understood, in pleading for tbc higher education, as underrating 
the lower, for there is no essential distinction between tbo two. The State can not 
be interested in one and not in the other, for they are one and indivisible. A nystom 
of odneatiou all universities and no primary st liools would be a crime, as a system all 
primary schools and no universities would bo a farce. It is simply a question of 
soqneiico. The educative impulse is from above downward and not from below 
upward, and the two impulses rcenfoi'(*o and enrich each other. 

In the old Southern life in every hamlet and communit^MVoro to bo found men and 
ivomeu of tbo rarest culture ; but all around, giving color and tone to the whole, 
moved the untaught throng. The supremest need of the new life is the lessening of 
this inequality by the presence in largo numbers in all elements of the pox> illation 
of men and women of thoughtful, independent mind, of trained consciences and 
habits and hands, who can bring things to pass. This can only issue out of the 
higher education reacting uxion the lower, lifting the whole to a liigher common 
level. 

The permanent forces in this process arc, first and foremost, the State universities 
and colleges supported by taxation and expressing the Christian tendency of the 
brotherhood of men, and secondly, the endowed iustiiiitions snpx)ortod by enlightened 
philanthropy’. 

Inhere is no call among us for a multitude of new foundations, unless it bo for 
institutions for the training of teachers. Wi^nocd, rather, to exiiand and enrich and 
liberalize the old foundations. There are two obstacles in the way of this result: 
The popular, abstract hatred of taKaiion, which eiiabb s the enemies of the State 
schools to confuse the thought of the j)eox>lo .and to make them regard all taxation 
as a curse rather than as organized corporate wisdom, hallowed hy Christiauity, 
struggling to secure for the children a nceilfnl tiling beyond individual power; 
secondly, the failure thus far in our development to find tlio golden moan between 
the individualism which preserves liberty and the individualism which paraly^:e8 
.concerted action. Still, partially rooted in our life is the fatal thought that every 
man should educate his own child or leave liim uneducated, if it he liis will or 
misfortune. 

Emphasized hy poverty, this conviction still stays the hand of giving and belittles 
tbo glory and gladncvSs of helping others to help themselves. Wo will do well to 
labor and pray for the death of this sentiment. Wo would ho mad to eoase State 
efibrt and demand ejidowiiient at the j)oint of a subscriptioji list. 

liishop Totter in a recent utterance has declared that tlio darkest day for any 
people would he the day when they did not possess an ideal university, and by an 
ideal university bo meant any group of free, simple, nnhaiupered wen seeking truth 
for truth's sake, waiting x)atiently on their bended knees before the shut doors of 
thckingdoiu of knowledge,” getting their only reward in tlie thriU of tiie hnman 
soul in its contact with eternal verity, ignorant and careless of the moment when 
their theoretic truth emerges into fact, and in the form of mighty engines or stately 
ships or roaring looms blesses the world. There can he no fairer pieturo on earth 
than this, and such men are indeed the aristoi of the world. But there is one thing 
greater than truth, and that is liiimanity. The Southern university may well eher- 
ish this sorenq ideal and incorporate in its organization the creative impulse niid the 
spirit of innniry and investigation, but its first thought must bo about its environ- 
ment, out of which it must grow and hy which it must do its duty before it can 
erect a beautiful aristocracy of scholarship. Onco we were aristocratic in govern- 
ment and education, but now W'c are democratic in both. At this stage of our cul- 
ture, when millions are to ho impressed with the importauco of knowledge, the 
Southern scholar must forego his office of proi)het and seer and become ruler and 
reformer, and Southerii universitii’s and colleges must do tlio Avork of social regen- 
erativu^ forces, reaching out directly into the life of the people, making known how 
much better light is than darkne.ss, and how sweet it is for the eyes to behold the 
81113, qnnohling the poor man’s poverty .and spiritualizing the rich man’s gold. 

1 sometimes think that our hretliKOj of the ]sh)rth and West do not fully conq>re- 
hend how ripe the time is and how hard the struggle for the fruitful doing of such 
work. Individuals and communities e:m not bo forced into power or culture or eft’ect- 
iveness or skill. The desire for these good things must go before their realization. 
For a glimpse of the self-reliance, the eagerness, the bravery of the South, one has 
only to visit a Southern college and see the earnest, thrilling desire for the oxipor- 
tunities which the people believe to bo concealed in education. Tlio influences that 
hinder and obstruct can not Avholly restrain or dull this desire, and it groAvs by Avhat 
it feeds on. It is Boraething of the spirit, I fancy, that lives for us in the glad," grate- 
ful Avoids of young Ulrich Von Hutten, sxioken to the bright fiico of Freedom in the 
morning of the modern world, Studies are blooming, minds are awakening; it is a 
joy to be alive.” It is the spirit wliich will cause history to place our ejiic period 
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not in tho heroic days of ^61 to ’65, when our soldiers performed prodiijious feats of 
arms, hut in the ^jriuding days from ’65 to ’95, when they and their sons rose above 
tho stupondous difficulties that followed in tho wako of war. 

Tho going of a Southern hoy to college is no conventional, quite ordinairy stage in 
the life of a youth. It is always an event, and sometimes a tragedy. It most fre- 
quently means that far away in tho homo the father and mother work harder and 
rest less, and scrimp hero and save there, eating skim milk and oatmeal, and taking 
counsel in tho still hours of tho night how they may give their child the privileges 
they did not know and the entrance into tho clearer, fresher, sweeter life denied to 
them. I have seen a feeble woman’s face set with stern resolve and glow with inef- 
faiilo love at the very thought of her hoy putting on his armor at tho price of her 
ow'n life. The dignity and power and x)olitical value of childhood and youtli as the 
fittest and ultimate concern of the legislator, the preacher, the jiolitical economist, 
tho true statesman, has entered our life as one hundred years ago it entered tho life 
of the French, aroused by tho mad earnestness of Kousseau, and aghast at tho havoc 
of revolution, or as it entered into tho thought of tho English a generation later, to 
tho music of Wordsworth’s immortal ode. 

Higher education in tho South does not exist for its own glory, for tho fame of its 
teachers, for tho pride of sect, or for any subjective or selfish reason. Its aims mu.st 
he xmre public aims and ils service ])iil)lic service. 

In a jiortentous era, and with inadequate means, it stands for the hencficonfc force 
that must transmute tho tumultuous, untrained life about it into self-government 
perfected by education — its material the youth of a new life and a new century, and 
its strong fortress the sclf-conscious state, no longer a synonym for rude force, but 
an expression of Cbristiaii syrnpatby au<l unity and conscience sei'king to realize 
and sboAv forth the dignity of democracy, tho heauly of pojmlar concord and justice, 
and the majesty of republican citizenship. 

Will THE COLLEGE FOE WOMEN 

[ily Jolirj J’’. Goficlier, pr<'.si<h>nt the ^I’oniaa s of Balijmoi’c.J 

Sir Humxihry Davy was once nskotl which was tho greatest discovery ho had ever 
made, to which ho roidicd, Michael Faraday.” Greater than tho safety lam]) with 
its great economic value, greater lliaii the princiiiles set forth in his treatise on 

Some chemical agencies of electricity,” w'ith its great scientific import, greater than 
his decomposition of alkalis and eai’ths wdlh its far-reaching results^ was tho dis- 
covery of Michael Faraday, whose researches, observations, and discoveries as chemist, 
electrician, and philosopher, hreadeued tho horizon of tho kiiow’ablc and enriched 
hnin.ani ty. 

the niiict^uth century, with Its long record of important discoveries, applica- 
tions, and achloveineuts, wdth its unprecedented x>rogre3H in tho mastery of nature 
and tho facilities of communication, in tho devclo])ment of xiersonal intlncuce and 
tho sentiment of liumauity, most deserves to ho known as foremost among tho great 
centuries of human history for the discovery of woman. Greater than its develop- 
ment of material resources, greater than its multiplication of mechanical agencies, 
greater than its scioiitilic, economic, and social progress, far greater and more deter- 
ininatiAm in tho development of the race is its discovery of Avoman. its recQgiiition 
of her rights and provision for lier host culture. Hero and thcro through all the 
centuries women have shown largo <'apacity and great ciriciency, hut these, if con- 
sidered at all, woro ri^^arded as exceptional. Appreciation of Avomanliness, its 
iiiiportanco to the race, its determining relation to tho development of humanity, 
the necessity that woman shall have the most thorough and comprehensive culture 
is tho culminating distinction of tho nineteenth century. 

Thi.s disoovery was opj)ortuno. Man’s eoiHjiicsts had so enlarged his opportunities 
that ho needed personal enlargement to occupy them. No nation or people has ever 
outranked its representative women. Woman gauges civilization. It never outgrows 
her influence. Let a student of social seienco know the women of a community, 
their attitude to moral questions, their standard of excellence, and their motives of 
action, and ho has data su ffieiout from ivUieh to diagnose tho present status and 
proj^tioso tho future jirospects of that commuuity. 

If woman adrairo.H cunning and approves cruelty, if she judges of bravery and 
bestows her favors according to tho number of scalyis brutal raeu dangle at their 
belts, tho ambition and occupation of that people will ho to capture scalps by cun- 
ning and cruelty that their belts may be ornamented in correct style, even though it 
requires tho enslaving of women with debasing drudgery". So perva.sivo will be tho 
ideal that their children’s play wdll reveal it, tho youth will dream of it, tho young 
men will strive to attain it," and tho old men and maidens will never weary of 


* Kcad at tho Nutionul Congroas of Eiliication, October ;U), 1895. 
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recounting legends of the prowess and success of those who have excelled in realiz- 
ing it. Let the roi>re8entativo women ho foolish, inconsistent, given to dress, fond 
of show, and self-indulgent, and the men will he foppish, of smootli speech, hollow- 
hearted, avaricious, and seusuous; hut let tlio representative v omen of the coramii- 
nity ho tliouglitfnl, pnrposol’ul to help humanity, and given to nnseltlsh living, let 
them niaiiitain high ideals of personal pnirity for themselves, and require the samo 
standards of the men whom they receive to the ir friendship, and the men of that 
comrimnity' will ho manly^ pure, and puhlic-spirited, whoso ambition is helpfulness, 
and whoso passion is justice. 

That woman has higher ideals than man is generally assumed, and, I think, cor- 
rectly. This is not due to a nature inliorentlj^ dilfercnt so much as to the tnaiiiing 
which she receives and the standard she tries to reali/c. I.et our daughters live on 
the street, freq^uent the saloon or loafing place, associate with the unrestrained, and 
he under the influence of the impure, and tlicir intenser nature.s would ex( <^cd in 
evil, as too many sad examples illustrate. I^ct the women give themselves to the 
competition of husineas and politics, as now conducted ; let the home ho inii>oycr- 
ished hytho absorption of the mother in other demands and the children hodcqirivod 
of the high ideal and tinselUsh examxdo of the patient woman and devoted mother, 
and the race would sutler irreparahlo injury, for the home, and not the individual, 
is the unit factor of Christian civilization. 

Tho home duties of the wife and mother reipiire as much intelligence and ability 
as tho more luihlic occupation of tho hnshand and fatlier. 'i'liey arc more varied, 
more exacting in detail, and more wearing in routine. Oft times tho mother, in caring 
for the children and managing the household, evidences industry and endurance, 
intelligence aud wisdom, financial ability and administrative skill which far exceed 
tho demands upon tlie husband, who pursue.s his daily routine and receives liis stip- 
ulated wage. There are certain duties which she must perform unless the race is to 
hccomo extim^t. These are determined hy the laws written in her meinhers. Other 
duties naturally relate themselves to these. There are Avoll-meaniiig wouhl-bo 
reformers, iioiiadjusted females, and others who have not tliought oii tho various 
phases of this problem to a comprehensive aud legitimate conclusion who would 
indetiuitely extend these duties. They say that man has eertaiii elective, legislative, 
and administrative functions which ho ought to use for the best interests of society, 
but as this is difficult for him to do he has not always been faithful to his responsi- 
bilities. Therefore they propose to reorganize thereiations between man and woman 
without changing their natures, aud ask woman to jeopavdizo the highest functions 
which she and she only can perform to attempt what man has tho power and is under 
obligation to do. Mark you, rarely do yon hear mothers talk thus. Maternity 
makes less consyiicuous hut higher and more distinctive demands of them, Avhicii 
they loyally accept and are honored in performing. 

To multiidy functions and coiifuso relations i.s contrary to tho sciAitific and his- 
toric trend of devcloiunent. Seientifically, development always enqihasizes pecul- 
iarities and registers itself in individualization. In the low^er orders of life exchange 
of functions is not imimssihle. As they advance we lind distinctions which were 
rudimentary and scarcely diseernible heconio prononncoil. They determine appear- 
ance, character, aud adaptations. Historically, in tlieearlier stages and lower grades 
of civilization, woman has to do .almost everything. JSlio i.s mother, timcher, agri- 
culturist, purveyor, inanufaeturer, mereh ant, hanker, and general drudge. Civili- 
zation develops increased efticiency and realizes oxcellciico hy specialization. 
Civilization and interdejicndonco develop side hy side. As wo rise in the scale wo 
lind woniaids work decreasing in variety and ineroa.sing in imj)ortnnce. It becomes 
more difficult and more jmtential as it become.s more (do.sely related 1o those suhtilo 
forces which deteruiino destiny. The hope of the race is in tho success wdth w'hich 
she docs this work. 

Humanity’s greatest need is not for a decrease of man’s responsibility and an 
increase of tho rcsjionsihility of woman. Neither is it to radically change woman’s 
work hy giving her a part of tho work now assigucal to man nnle.s.s tho change is to 
he an exchange, man assuming a part of the work now done hy woman, from which 
she is to ho released wheji she assnim*s the Avork n>an is doing. Kxcopt Avithiu oom- 
paratiA^ely narroAV limits this Avoiihl he impossihh*.. Humanity’s great need is not 
for more destructiAm competition, hut for more helpful cooperation, ]iot for tho OAm- 
lutiou of two distinct spheres, a man’s splicro and a Avoman’s sphere, moving in 
separate and independent orbits, but for the development of a single sphere Avitli its 
hemispheres properly adjusted and revolving in tlio full (mjoyment of perfect (me- 
ness. There must ho specialization in order to liave cxcelleiice, limitation to reduce 
Avastofnl competition, and adjustment in order to sccuro cooperation. Tho goal Avill 
ho hastened if Avornau ceases to tolerate shirks, maintains clearly defined and high 
ideals, and liolds man strictly to the fulfillment of his obligations. If the present 
race of men is incapable of this, the homes and mothers aud represoutativo Avomen 
have failed and the evil must he corrected hy x>rovuUug for Aviser mothers, more 
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attractive homes, and stronger, noblf3r representative women. Hero wo find a 
foundation demand for the thorough college education ot Avomon. So imperative is 
this demand that if it Avero impossible for both the sons and the daughters to have 
the opportunity, and it could be given only to one, the best interests of humanity 
require, cxcoi)t in rare cases, that the daughters shall have the preference in this 
matter and he given thorough college education. 8o largtdy are business and poli- 
tics absorbing the men that women must become the protectors of the higher intel- 
lectual interests in domestic life or the race will deteriorate. 

Confusion of thought is the incvitahlo result of iuaccuracy in the use of terms, so 
lot us define Avhat we mean hy college education. With a reasonable degree of 
accuracy all educational work may he classified uiid<M' four heads: Primary, second- 
ary, collegiate and graduate, university or technical. The primary is addressed to 
the observational faculties, seeking to develop in thorn jrromptness and accuracy; 
the secondary leads up to and deals Avith the rellectivo faculties and causal relations. 
College education is not secondary education idus something. Its imrpose, meth- 
ods, and apidiances are different and more comprehensive. It addresses itself to the 
discipline and deAmlopment of CA^ory faculty of the intellectual, physical, and spir- 
itual nature in their functional relations. Its object is a Avell-poised, resourceful, 
symmetrical personality. Graduate or university education is to train iiiA^'cstigators 
and Bj^ecialists along given lines. 

Ther(3 are radical differences between man and Avonian, ibeir adaptations and the 
demands uiron them — differences Avhich contradict the suggestion of oneness and 
make them necessary to each other and their unity possible. Man^s success in life, 
as it is now adjusted, is through persistence, hy concentration and cumulatiA^e 
results. Ho must of necessity he a specialist, knoAviu^ all ])ossiblo about something. 
Utility has no more Avitheriug characterization of a diffused man than ^‘jack-of-all- 
trados, master of none. Woman's strength is in her A^crsatility. Her occupation 
changes with OA^ery hour of the day. As Avifo, which is more than companion; as 
mother, Avhich is move tlian teacher ; as the spirit and inspiration of the homo, deter- 
mining its atmosphere; as fnrnishiiig now re-A^clations of the meaning, beauty, and 
I)Ower of the gospel, enriching llie church by her life and ministries; as tho embodi- 
ment of tlio highest ideals, giving tone and strength to society, the demands upon 
her are A^‘^^icd," involved, and numberless. In all these and tho various other places 
she IS called to fill she needs to bo resourceful and cultured and to have the mastery 
of herself at a moment’s notice. She needs Judgjiient, skill, taste, and tact, a nature 
enriched with Amried and exact knowledge, beautified Avith culture, chaste and 
strong through discipline, lofty in ideal, and jiossessiiig tho iucomparahlo grace of 
unselfish ministry. Thus and thus only is she qualified for the throne and citadel 
of her queenly prerogative. All this is included in a syinmetrical personality. To 
aid in the realization of this is tho aim of a college education. 

Tho higher education of woman has not yet passed ont of its experimental stage. 
Her ability to receive the broadest, tho most varied, and the most exact culture, the 
importance of thorough and advanced culture to her own best enjoyment, its influ- 
ence upon the present and future of our civilization, and tho necessity that hers 
especially shall be Christian culture are no longer (piestioncd by intelligent Anglo- 
Saxons, hut its scoi)o and tliomcthods hy Avhich and tho eouditions within which such 
training Avill realize the most practical results are still matters of <*ontvoYersy and 
experiment. Tho so-called ^‘female college” Avaa tried, but it is fast giving way to 
tbo larger requirements of tbo problem. It Avas a concession to the times, served a 
purpose, and marked an important advance. Coeducation Avas another experiment 
in this lino. It seemed (^couojnical, for one institution Avoiild ie(juiio less capital 
than two. An increase of students Avithout a corresponding increase in tlio expense 
account promised Avell, and tho girls Avere })crmitted, even invited, to go to tho boys^ 
school. jBnt the problem demanded special and more serifuis consideration. ^^The 
question of education has alAvays pointed hack to that of vocation and destiny, for 
education is a process of prcx)aVatioii for an end.” There is a dee|>-rooted feeling, 
opinion, or jiidgmont — designate it asyouideaso — that young women are not likely to 
realize the most desirable results in a college x)lauued, organized, aud administered 
for young men any more than one or a dozen young num turned into a woman’s col- 
lege among 800 or 400 young Avmiuen could reasonably he expected to come out manly 
men, thoroughly equipxied to meet tho business demands of life. 

That coeducation has not furnished a satisfactory Boliition to tho problem is evi- 
denced by the strong, high-grade, thoroughly equipped colleges for Avomen which 
have been established at largo expense within the past two or three decades, every 
one of which has had more applicants knocking at its doors than it could accommo- 
date. This demand for tho separate college education of women is assuming the 
characteristics of a movement among two classes in particular: 

(1) The thoughtful young women of serious purpose who covet thorough prepara- 
tion to moot the larger demands of life, recognizing the necessity of leisure and 
concentration to thorough culture, say that during those months of tho few years 
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'vvliicli bIiouUI 1)0 clovotod to acquiring an ciliicaiion lliey covet exemption from 
obtrusive opportunities for social life anti full coinmautl of tbeir time for study. 

(2) Tbe cultured 'v\’'on-to-do, wlio have social standing and know their daughters 
need and must have careful preparation to grace the positions awaiting them, are 
unwilling to place their daughters where they will be required to associate every 
day of the most impressible years of tlioir lives with young men of whom they know 
nothing beyond the fact tliat tlioy iiavo about tho same degree of immaturity. They 
oxpt^ct their daughters to choose their companions, but protest that they should not 
bo tempted to choose before thoir ideals arc formed and their judgments somewhat 
matured. 

The extent of this movement for the separate college education of women indicates 
that tho colleges for women oiler valuable facilities for meeting a felt and rapidly 
growing demand. Accordin,’- to tho last report of tho Commissioner of Education 
there are 30 young w'omeii seeking college education in the United States for every 
100,000 of tlii) population. Of these, 10.7 are in coeducational institutions and 19.3 
in colleges for women. This is tho more 8iigge8liv’’o w hen wo consider that a few 
years ago coeducation had tho held almost exclusively to itself; that 284, or 90 i>er 
cent, of tho colleges and universities for men now admit young women ; that these 
institutions arc w idely scattered throughout tho country and have a large local 
patronage of young w omen, who aro among their vstndents hecause their proximity 
secures a saving in cash outlay, homo residence, and i>ar(3ntal supervision, but w'ho 
would not go away from homo to a coeducational college; while tlio colleges for 
women are of comparatively recent origin and remote from a largo part of their con- 
stituency ; yet, according to the latest statistics, of all young w'omou seeking college 
education, 53.5 per cent are in colleges for women, witli only 46.5 per cent in coedu- 
cational iiivstitiitions. 

In tho colleges for women the young woman is not x>lacod in comjietition wnth 
young men during that stage of her dovclopmoiit wdion, for physical reasons, she is 
iikely to bo at a disadvantage. 

(Jreat is Love, and proj)inqnity is her highx>Tie8t. In the colleges for women, during 
that sentimental ago wlien j'oung x)coplo are likely to bo hero worshipers, young 
women are exempt from tho nndesirahle <‘.xcitements incident to daily coinx)etition 
with young men and from tho tem])tatioii to attachments such as they would not 
form wdieu they are more matured and have higher ideals. 

With health conserved and the distractions of society and the abstractions of love 
removed, students in tho colleges for women have most favorable conditions for 
study and the development of cultured w'omanliuess. 

If the relations of men and w ojncu aro to bo competitive, increasing ‘^tlio restless- 
ness, haste, and intense strain in all relations of life,^^ and tho outcomo is to 1)0 tho 
survival of the fittest, woman needs college training as w ell as man, and their train- 
ing should bo identical, though not necessarily together. If tho relations betw'ceii 
men and women are to be eomxilementary and cooperative, if her highest function is 
not to bo a weak imitation nor a brilliant substitute, but a helpmeet for luan at his 
best, tho college for women has an imx)ortant and in<Usputablo mission. 

Borne aro anxiously inquiring what results aro realized by tho colleges for women. 
Are their alnmiiyc healthy and capable? llo<‘8 a fair percentage of them grace <loniestio 
life? Arc they realizing the ideal? AVliat arc the facts and ligures? These aro 
legitimate questions, and satisfactory answers are at liand. 

Tho higlier education of w oman is in its experimental stage. As in almost every 
advance movement, the vanguard who did the pioneer work were cxcoi)tional xioople, 
not to be gauged by tho normal standards. Not so largo a x>erceutag(j of the earlier 
alninine have married as could be dt'sircd, but a larger x>crceutage have done so than 
could have been reasonably expected. 

In tho colleges for women there has been an unjustifiable servility to the methods 
and requirements set in the colleges for men, and there has not been suflicient tiino 
for the development of a consistent iiidividualit}^; but tho evolution is x)rogres.sing 
and evidences a strong formative }>rincix>le. Woman is Bolf-determining and she is 
leisurely solving the i)roblem. The apologetic female college demonstrated the 
privilege and benefit to young women of being associated with themselves during 
their advanced studeut life, wliilo tho inexxiensi vo coeducational experiment 
revealed that nothing short of the highest and most thorough standards can satisfy 
the demand. The end sought is determining the scope and the means best adapted 
to its realization. These later years aro sljowung in tho mo.st advanced colleges for 
women an improvement of liealth during tho student life, a conserving of that inde- 
scribable, charming, maidenly reserve, together with the development of the 
strength and grace of womanliness, which is full of promise. 

It may bo confidently asserted tliat ho avIio is to inherit all that is worth possess- 
ing of tho past and give luster to the future, tho coming man whom all await, will 
not bo a woman; but the man of the future, like the man of the present and tho man 
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of tlio past, will bo largely dctorminoil by the quality of woniaiilinesp. charnclfM'i/.ing 
tho age which environs him. 

Tho colleges for women, though only in their formative stage, oh'er excefitioual 
advantages for tho ciilturo and development of womanly women, who, when they 
are united to manly men in wedded oneness, shall bo tho complement of their Ims- 
bands, tbo joy of their cbiklrcn, the inspiration of society, tin*. <*rown of their age, 
and tho lionorod coadjutors of everything which makes for the glory of human 
progress. 

ADBKESS OF BOOKFK T. WASHINGTON.* 


[Priui'ipal of Iht'i Tuwkv'ijec ><oriual atid ludiistrial Insfiliitc', Ala.] 

Mn. PUESIDENT ANI> GENTLEMEN OF THE BOAIiD OF DlllECTOUS AND CITIZENS! 
Oiu'-third of the population of the South is of tho negro race. No enterprise 
seeking tho material, civil, or moral welfare of this section can disregard this ele- 
ment of our i)opulation and reach the highest success. I but convey to you, Mr. 
President and Directors, the sentiment of tho masses of my race when I say that in 
no way have tho value and manhood of the American negro been more fittingly .and 
generously recognized than by the managers of this magniticeut Exposition at every 
stage of its progress. It is a recognition that will do more to cement the frien(1shix» 
of tho two races than any occurrence since tho dawn of our freedom. 

Not only tliis, hut the oxiportunitj' hero afl’orded will awaken among us a neiv era 
of industrial jirogress. Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not strange that in the 
first years of our new life we began at the lop instead of at the bottom, that a seat 
in (•ongresH and tho State legislature was more sought than real estafe or industrial 
skill, that the }K>litical convent ion or stump 8x>eaking had more attractions than 
starting a dairy farm or truck garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly vesstd. From tho 
mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen the signal: Water, water; ■we die of 
thirst!'^ The answer from the friendly vessel at once came hack : “ Cast down your 
bucket where you are.^^ A second time tlie signal, Water, "water; send us water! '' 
ran iij) from the distressed vessel, anu wLas answered: ‘‘Cast down your bucket 
where you are.’' And a third and fourth signal for w\ator was answered: “Cast 
down your bucket where you are.” 'J'he capt aiii ol’ tho distressed vessel, at last heed- 
ing the injunction, cast down his l)uck<‘t, and it camo up full of fresh, s^jarkliug 
water from the mouth of tho Amazon lliver. 

To those of my race Avho depend on bettering their condition in a foreign land, 
or wTio underestimate the im]>ortance of cultivating friendly relations with the 
8()iitheru white man, who is tlieir next-door neighbor, I would say, “Cast down 
your bu<‘ket wlicro you are ’ — cast it «lowii in making friends in every manly way 
of tho imojilc of all races by whom we are surrounded. Cast it down in agricnlture, 
mechanics, in commerce, in domestic service, and in tho xirofcssions. And in this 
connection it is well to hear in mind that whatever other sins tho South maybe 
called to hear, when it comes to business, pure and simyde, it is in tho South that tho 
iiogro is given a man’s chanco in tho coinmercial world, and in nothing is this Expo- 
sition more clo([Ucut than in eiiqiliasizing this chanco. Our greatest danger is that 
in tho great leap from slavery to freedom wo may overlook tho fact that tho masses 
of us are to live by tho productions of our hands, and fail to keep in mind that wo 
shall prospt'i’ in proi>ortiou as wo loaru to dignify and glorify common labor and put 
brains and skill into tlio common occupations of life; shall prosper in proportion as 
wo loaru to draw tho lino between tlio sniierficial and tho substantial, tho ornamen- 
tal gewgaws of life and the nseful. No race can prosper till it learns that there is 
as much dignity in tilling a held as in writing a poem. It is at tho bottom of life 
wo must begin and not at tbo top. Nor should wo permit our grievances to over- 
shadow our opportunities. 

To those of the white race who look to the incoming of those of foreign birth and 
strange tongue and habits for the prosperity of tho South, were 1 permitted, I -would 
rojicat what 1 say to my own race — “Cast down your bucket where you are.” Cast 
it down among the 8,000,000 negroes whoso habits you know, Avhose lidelity mid love 
you hawe tested in days wneii to have proved treacherous meant tho ruin of your 
tiresides. Cast down your bucket among these people who have, without strikes 
and labor wars, tilled y^our fields, cleared your forests, huilded your railroads and 
cities, and brought forth treasures from tho bowels of tho earth and heljicd make 
possible this magnificent representation of tho progress of tho South. Casting down 
your bucket among my people, helping and encouraging them as you are doing on 
those grounds, and to education of head, hand, and heart, you will tind that they 
will buy your surjilus laud, make blossom the waste jilaces in your fields, and run 


* Delivered at the oT)omug of tho Atlanta Cotton States and International Exposition, Sci>tcml)er 
18 , 1805 . 
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your factories. While this, you can ho sure in iho future, as in the i>ast, that 

you anti your families will bo Murroiuitled by the most iiatient, faithful, law-abiding, 
and unresentfiil people that the world has seen. As wo have proved our loyalty to 
you in tho iiast, in nursing your children, watching by the sick bed of your mothers 
and fathers, and often following them with tear-diuuned eyes to their graves, so 
in tho fiituro in our humble way we shall stand by you with a devotion that no for- 
eigner eaii approach, ready to lay down our lives, "if need ho, iu defense of yours, 
interlacing onr industrial, commercial, civil, and religions life with yours in a way 
that shall make the interests of both races one. In all things that are inirely social 
wo can he as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential to 
mutual jirogress. 

There is no defense or security for any of us except in tho highest intelligence and 
development of all. If any ^liero there are eftbrts tending to curtail the fullest 
growth of tho negro, let these efforts be turned into stimulating, encouraging, and 
making him tho most useful and intelligent oitizou. Effort or moans so invested will 
pay a thousand per cent intoicst. These efforts will ho twice blessed — ** blessing 
him that gives and him that takes. 

There is no escape through law of man or God from the inevitable: 

Tho laws of changeless juRlieo hintl, 

OppreKSor wit li oj>x>re8sed ; 

Aim close as eiu and Riiireriiig joined, 

AVo march to fate uhreast. 

Nearfv sixteen millions of hands Avill aid you iu ]>ulling the load upward, or they 
will pull against you tho load downward. We shall coustitiite one- third aud more 
of the ignorance and crime of tho South, orono-third of its intolligenco and i)rog- 
ress ; wo sliall cotitribnto one-third to tho business and industrial jirosperity of tho 
South, or AVO shall prove a vcritublo body of death, stagnating, depressing, rotiirding 
every effort to advance the body politic. 

Gentlemen of tho E.\t»o.sitioii, jis wo jiresent to you our humble effort at an exliihi- 
tioii of our progress, .you must not expect overmuch. Starting thirty years ago with 
ownership here and there in a few quilts, and pumiikins, and chickens (gathorotl from 
miscellaneons sources), rememher tho path that has leil from these to the inventions 
and ijrodiiction of agricultural iinplemouts, buggies, steam engines, news])aper8, 
hooks, statuary, carving, paintings, the managt'ment of drug stores and hanks, has 
not been trodden without”Contact with thorns and thistles. While wo take pride in 
Avhat we exhibit as a result of our iudependeut elforts, Ave do not for a moment for- 
get that onr part in this exhibition Avoiild fall far short of your expectations bufc for 
tho constant help that has come to our educational life, not onlj" from the Southern 
States, but especially from Nortberii philanthropists, who have made their gifts a 
constant stream of blessiug and eucouragement. * 

Tho wisest among my race understand that tho agitation of (piestions of social 
equality is the extremest folly, and that progrt'ss in the enjoyment of all the privi- 
leges that will come to us must be tho result of severe and constant struggle rather 
than of artilicial forcing. No race that has anything to contribute to tho markets of 
tho world is long in any degree ostracized. It is imi>ortant and right that all jirivi- 
leges of the law he ours, but it is vastly more important tb.it avo be ])rei)ared for tho 
exercise of these iirivileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar in a factory just now 
is worth infinitely more than tho opx>ortunity to spend a dollar in an opera honso. 

Ill conclusion, may I rexieat that nothing in thirty years has given ns more hope 
and encouragement and drawn ns so near to you of the white race as this o]qiortu- 
nity off ered by the Exposition i And here bending, as i fc were, over the altar tha t rep- 
resents tho results of the struggles of your race and mine, both starting practically 
empty handed three decades ago, I pledge that in your effort to work out the great 
and intricate xiroblem Avhicdi God has laid at the doors of the South, you shall have 
at all times tho jialieut, syiuiiathetic help of iny race; only let this he constantly 
in mind, that while from rejircseiitations in these buildings of the product of 
field, of forest, of mine, of factory, letters, aud art much good will come, yet far 
above and beyond material benefits Avill be that higlier good that, let us pray God, 
will come in a blotting out of sectional differences aud racial animosities and snsjii- 
cions, iu a determination to administer absolute justice, in a Avilling obedience 
among all classes to th<^ mandates of the law. This, this coujiled Avith our material 
pro8i)erity, will bring into our beloved South a new heaven and a new earth. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

ENGLISH METHODS OF TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY. 


It is of interest for ns to know how the history of the American Revolution is 
taught among other English-speaking peoples, especially in Great Britain. Extracts 
are iiresented herewith from twenty -four hooks of English history used in the 
schools of the Iowxt grades, usually from the second to tlio seventh standard. These 
histories were collected by Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, late M. P. for Derby, and well known 
for his pliilanthropic efTorts in behalf of sailors. lie was instrumental in securing 
tlie iiassago of laws (1871, 1873, 1875, and 187G) regulating the loading of vessels, and 
in recognition of these services, the point beyond which certain boats can not be 
legally loaded is known in all British ports as ^n^limsolPs linc.^^ 

Mr. Plimsoll havS recently entered upon a serious effort to jiromoto good feeling 
between the United States and England, and in pursuance of this purpose has begun 
an inquiry into the method and spirit ol' history teaching in the elementary schools 
of the two countries. The English school histories here considered were collected 
without auy discrimination as to those that were favorable or unfavorable, and no 
effort to sift them has been made in ibis compilation. 

The frequent repetition in almost the same words will lie found to he duo to the 
fact that extracts arc sometimes made from the successive volumes of the same scries. 

[Eron Our Kings and Quoens: A I'cading Ixndv in liiatory. P>oolc IV. liOndon. TboinaH Ktdson & 
SoiiM. 18JK}. IG'^. i»p. 230. Tho Hoyal England llcader.s Series.] 

A quarrel now hegan hetwccuour colonies in America and the (lovernment at home. 
An attempt was made to force tho Americans to i>ay taxes on tea and other articles 
carried into tho country. This they refused to do. When several ships, containing 
taxed tea sent from England, arrived in Boston Harbor, some of Hie people, dressed 
as red Indians, went ou board and throw it into tho water. Tho Goveniraeiit sent 
^ut soldiers to force tho Americans to pay taxes, and war hegan which W'ont on for 
m arly eight years. Tho Americans raised an army to defend tliemsel\ os. Their 
leader was George Washington. Then they declared themselves independent of 
Great Britain, and formed a union of thirtoeii States under tho naino of tho United 
States of America. In 1783 tho war ended and a treaty was made, in which Great 
Britain had to agree that tho United States should ho a separate country. Since 
then tho colonists, or Americans, have governed themselves. They have no king or 
queen at their head. Instead of a monarch Ihey choose one of their chief men, who 
is called tho President, to ho at tho head of tho Government. Tho first President 
was George Washington. 

[From tho United Kingdom. JainoH T to date. Book VI. London. Thomas Kelson A Sons. 1892. 

160. pp. 268. The Royal England Readers Series.] 

The seven years^ war loft North America in British hands. Now began a quarrel 
with our American colonies which caused most of them to seqiarato from tho mother 
country. Tho Government at homo claimed the right of taxing them without their 
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permission. Tlio lato war had cost a great deal of money, and as much of it had 
been spent on behalf of the colonies, Grenville thouglit that they ought to holi) 
pay it. A stamp act was passed, by means of which ho hoped to raise what ho 
wanted in America. The Americans answered that they were willing to give money 
of their own free will, but that they would not bo forced to pay taxes which tlioy 
had no share in levying, as they had no members in the British Parliament. Gren- 
ville resigned and the stamp act was repealed. Pitt, wlio was now Earl of Chat- 
ham, had warned the Government against the stamp act, and told them what would 
happen. Ho was strongly against taxing the colonists .at all ; hut the ministers, who 
had not yet learned wisdom, placed now taxes on tea, lead, glass, and other things 
which were sent to America. This soon mad(‘ matters much worse. Chatham left 
the ministry, and two years after the Duke of Grafton gave way to Lord North. It 
W'as not hocauso the tax was largo that the Americans were unwilling to pay it, foV 
it was very small, hut hecaiise they consid(‘r<‘d that the home Government had no 
right to tax them at all. The King Avas more to hlanio than any of his ministers. 
Ho would not give way in what ho thought Avas his right as Sovereign of the colo- 
nies. ^ ^ * Chatham said to the Lords that it was folly to force taxes in the face 

of a continent in arms. Burkes hade the Commons take care lest they broke that tie 
of kindred blood Avhioh, light as air, though strong as iron, bound the colonies to 
the mother land. 

It was now ten years since the passing and withdrawing of the stamp act. E\ cry- 
thing had been tried to bring about a settlement, but the foolishness of the King 
made all efforts Amin. War began .and went on for nearly eight years. The King 
found that ho could get J^ord North to do much as ho Avished, and so ho kexit him in 
l>OAVcr during the whole American war. The tirst fighting took place at Lexington, 
near Boston, between .a foAv British soldiers and some American riflemen. The colo- 
nists, whoAvero used to shooting deer in the forests, soon proved their skill, and they 
noAv shot down men Avith deadly aim. The British lost more th.an tw'ice .as many 
men as the Americans. The Amm icans next besieged British under General (jJago 
in Bo.ston, and a battle took place on Bunker Hill no.ar the town, Avbero the Ameri- 
cans had thrown up cartliAVorks. They Averc forced to retreat, hut they did not lose 
heart. Tliey now sliav that they could hold their own whoii th<‘y met the best British 
troops on eipial terms. The famous George Washington now took command of the 
American Army. He had done good service for the British in their struggle aamUi 
the h'rench in the seven years’ war. Now ho had but one thought, one desire, and 
that was to secure the freedom of his country. First in Avar, first in peace, and 
first iu the hearts of his countrymen” Avas said of him. He Avas in favor of union 
with Great Britain till he saAv that it Av.as no longer possible. * 

For the third c.'impaigii help in men and money Avas sent by Franco to the Ameri- 
cans. A victory at the Brandywine Ki\u‘r and the capture of Phihuhdiibia, raised 
hopes in Brit.ain that the Americans would he forced to yield. A great disaster 
changed these hopes into fears. General Burgoyno, Avdio Avas marchillgfrom Canada 
to join Howe at Ngav York, Avas surrounded at Saratoga, on the Hudson Kiver, and 
forced to surrender. This was the turning jioint of the war in favor of the Ameri- 
cans. Howe w.as now succeeded by Sir Henry Clinton, Avho abandoned the city of 
Philadelphia, in Avhich the British army had passed the winter. It Avas during this 
year that Chatham, Avhilo speaking in spite of ago and illness against a projiosal to 
grant independence to the colonies, fell in a tit on tbe door of the House of Lords, 
and was carried to bed, from Avhich ho never rose. During tlio fifth campaign Jio 
eA'eiit of importance took place. In this year [1780] Sir Henry Clinton took Ch.arlos- 
ton. Arnold, Avho commanded a fort on the Hudson River, deserted, and became a 
gen(*ral in the Bi^itisli service. Major Andre, who had arranged the affair, being 
taken by the Americans, Avas hanged as a spy by theorders of Washington, although 
many tried to turn tho American leader from his stern purpose. During the soA^enth 
campaign Lohl Cornwallis Avas shut up in Yorktown, and forced to surrender with 
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7,000 men. This was Iho decisive blow ; for although the war went ou for another 
campaign, the American colonies were now really severed from the British ]hny)iro. 
By the treaty of Versailles the thirteen United States of America were declared to be 
free. They became a republic, and chose George Washington as their first President. 

[l^rom The Hanoverian l*erio<l. 15ook VIT. T. Xelnon Sons. London. 1805, 12°. j)i). 288. Tlio 

lioyal English History lleaders ScrioH.] 

The stamp act, passed in 1765, caused a quarrel with our American colonies, 
w-hich ended in their separation from the mother country. The Government at 
home claimed the right of taxing them without their jicrniission. The late war had 
cost a large sum of money, and as much of it had beeu spent on hehalf of the 
colonies, Grenville thought that they ought to help to pay the hill. A stamp act 
was therefore passed, by moans of which he hoped to raise the amount he wanted 
from America. Tliis act required that all legal documents, such as dcetls, wills, 
notes, and receipts, should ho written on paper bearing Government stamps, for 
which a payment Avas required. The Americans answered that they Avere willing to 
give money of their own free Avill, hut that they would not bo forced to ])ay taxes 
which they had no share in levying, as they scut no members to the British Parlia- 
ment. Grenville resigned, and his snecessor, the Marquis of Rockingham, repealed 
the stamp act. New taxes were imposed ou the American colonists in 1767. Pitt, 
who AA^as noAv Karl of Chatham, had Avarned the GoA’^ernment against the stamp act, 
and told them Avhat Avonld hapiien. He was strongly against taxing tlio colonists at 
all; hut the ministers, led by the Duke of Grafton, prime minister, and Charles 
ToAvnshend, chancellor of the exchequer, had not yet learned wisdom. They there- 
fore imposed ncAV taxes on tea., lead, glass, and other things Avhieh Avero sent to 
Amc'riea. Chatham left the ministry, and two years later the Puke of Grafton 
gave Avay to Lord North. It was not because the taxes were large that the Ameri- 
cans refused to pay tlnun, fur they were A^ery small, but because the colonists 
considered that the home Government had no right to tax them at all. The King 
was more to hlamo than any ol* his ministers. He would not give Avay in what he 
thought Avas his right as Sovereign of the colonies. The Boston Tea Party,” as it 
is called, hrought. matters to a crisis. In December, 1773, ships arrived in Boston 
harbor with cargoes of taxed tea, upon which a number of men elressod like Indians 
went on hoard and emptied 312 ehests of tea into the water. As a punishment, the 
Government ordered the x)ort of Boston to ho closed, 'fhe object of this Avas to ruin 
the Boston merchants by i)reventing the landing of goods there. In the following 
year twelve men, chosen from each of twelve States (to Avhich a thirteenth AA^as 
afterwards added), met in congress at Philadelphia, and sent an address to the King, 
asking him to withdraw the tax(‘s; hut the King refused. Chatliam (Pitt) said to 
the lords that it Avas folly to force taxes in the face of a continent in arms. Edmund 
Burke hade the Commons take care lest they broke that tie of kindred blood which, 
light as air, though strong as iron, bound the colonies to the Jiiotherlaml. The 
American war of Ind(‘pcndenee Avas noAv fought out to the hitter end. It was ten 
years since the ]>assmg and AvithdraAviug of the stamj) act. EA orything had been 
tried to bring about a settlement, hut the foolishness of the King had made all 
efforts vain. AVar began, and Avent on for nearly eight years. The King found that 
ho could get Lord North to do much as he Avished, and so ho kept him in power 
during the Avholo American war. The first campaign began in 1775 at Lexington, 
near Boston, between a foAv British soldiers and some American riflemen. The 
colonists, who were used to shooting deer in the forests, soon proved iheir skill, and 
they now shot down men Avith deadly aim. The British lost more than tAvice as 
many men as the Americans, The Americans next besieged the British under Gen- 
eral Gtige in Boston, and a battle took place on Bunker Hill, near the toAvu, where 
the Americans had thrown up carthAvorks. They were forced lo retreat, hut they 
did not lose heart. They now saw that they could hold their oavii Avhen they mot 
the best British troops on o<xual terms. George AVasliingtou Avas made commander 
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in oliiof of the American army. Ho had done good service for the British in Canada 
in their struggle with the French in the seven years^ war. Now ho had hut one 
thoiiglit, one desire, and that was to secure the freedom of his country. First in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,^^ was said of him. He 
was ill favor of union with Groat Britain till ho saw that it was no longer possi- 
ble. " * " 

The Declaration of American Indei>endenco was made in 1776. Up to this time 
the Americans had been fighting for their liberties as British subjects, but the war 
had weaned them from the mother eoiintrj’^. On the 4th of July, the Congress of 
Americans met at Philadelphia and drew up the Declaratiou of Independence,^' in 
which they declared themselves no longer subjects of King George. In August of 
the same year General Howe, reenforced by his brother, drove Washington from 
New York, and planted the. British fiag on its batteries. The third campaign opened 
in Juno, 1777. A victor}^ at Brandywine River, and the capture of Philadelphia, 
raised hopes in Britain that the Americans would ho forced to yield. Bnt a great 
disaster changed these hopes into fears. General Burgoyne, w’ho was marching 
from Canada to join llowe at Now York, was surrounded at Saratoga, on the Hudson 
River, and forced to surrender. This was the turning point of the war in favor of 
the Americans. ^ ^ ^ 

The sixih campaign, iu 1780, resulted in the captiiro of Charleston, the capital of 
South Carolina, by the British. In that year Arnold, an American officer, deserted 
and became a general in the British service. Major Aiulr(5, a British officer who had 
arranged the affair, being taken by the Americans, was hanged as a spy by the 
orders of Washington, though many tried to turn the Amorieau leader from his 
stem purpose. During the seventh campaign, in 1781, Lord Cornwallis was shut up 
in Yorktown, and forced to surreuder with 7,000 men. This was the decisive blow; 
for although the war went on for another campaign, the American colonies were 
now really severed from the British Empire. The treaty of Versailles 'was signed in 
1783. In November of that year George III entered the House of Lords, and with a 
faltering voice read a paper in which ho acknowledged the independence of the 
United States of America. He closed his reading with the pray(?r that neither Great 
Britain nor America might sufl'or from the separation. By the treaty of Versailles 
(ho thirteen United States of America were declared to ho a free nation. They 
became a Republic and chose George Washington as their first President. 

[From Modern England, 1603 to tbo prOKcnt. Historical Keader No. IV. Loudon. (Jeorgo FUilip & 

Son. 10 o, pp. 271. Pliilips’ School Series.] 

The chief causes of this long and disastrous conflict are to be sought in the high 
notions of prerogative held by George III, bis infatuated and stubborn self-will, 
and in the equally absurd self-conceit of his English subjects. In her colonies Eng- 
land then acted on wLat was called the colonial system. According to it they 
existed for the benefit of the mother country, could export their chief products only 
to the British Dominions, and could import nothing from Europe which had not 
passed through England, A great deal of smuggling Aveiit on; hut there had as yet 
been no serious quarrel, because the Imiierial Government had for the most part 
hitherto left the colonies to themselves. Grenville, the English prime minister, now 
determined not only to jint down the smuggling of the American colonists, but to 
tax them for the benefit of the Empire — the mode proposed for raising the revenue 
being to require that certain documents should bo on stamped pai>er. Tbo 'colonists 
at once took alarm, and the colonial assemblies declared against the measure. The 
descendants of the old soldiers of the Parliament began to repeat the grand lesson 
of the long struggle of their English forefathers against the crown, and Taxation 
without representation is tyranny" hecamo the watchword of the brave patriots 
who were to fight iu America for the selfsame rights that the Englishmen of Wd had 
wrung from the tyrant John, the haughty Edward, and the reluctant Charles I. So 
strong was the feeling, that riots took place at Boston and elsewhere ; and the colonists 
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determined to do without English goods, so as to escape the hated imposition. 
All was in vain, for the King and people at homo were deaf to their remonstrances; 
and in 1766, although the stamp act was repealed, the English Parliament passed a 
hill declaring the legislative supremacy of England over her colonies. Shortly 
afterwards a new scheme of taxation was introduced, by which the revenue was to 
be raised by port duties, not by internal excise. The feeling on both sides now 
became more and more bitter; and when the other duties were removed, that on tea 
was retained, more to mark the superiority of the English Parliament than as a mat- 
ter ot* finance, A ciroumstanoc in itself trifling brought matters to a crisis. The 
East India Company had a great stock of tea in its warehouses, and it was allowed to 
export this to America free of English duties, so that in the colonies it could he sold 
at a very low rate, but the hated colonial duty had still to he paid. Three ships 
laden with tea arrived in Poston. A band of men dressed as Mohawk Indians 
boarded them and flung the chests into the sea. 

When the news reached England the commercial classes were eager for a reconcilia- 
tion, and (!hatham wished to withdraw all the recent measures and restore things to 
their old condition. But the King, the governing classes, and the great body of the 
])eople inaiiitained that the time for eoindliation was past and that America must 
be, subdued. Accordingly, measures for this purjiGse were carried without difficulty 
through f*arliainent. 

On the other side of the Atlantic there was as yet no regular outbreak, but the 
people were arming everywhere. A congress assembled at Philadelphia, and to this 
the colonists looked as the real governing power. They still proiessed loyalty to the 
King and mother country, but refused lo pay taxes imposed by imperial authority, 
and entered into a rigid agreement neither to consume British goods nor to export 
a single product of their own. At home one last efl'ort for conciliation was made; 
Lord iS’ortli proposed that, as long as a colonial legislature paid a reasonable sum 
toward imiierial expenses, it should he exemi>ted from all imiierial legislation. Had 
this wise conceBsiou come earlier all would have been well, but it now came too late. 
In America the proposal was simply disregarded. Two months later General Gage 
sent a party to destroy a (piantity of stores collected at Concord, hut it was attacked 
and badly treatinl on its return. The Avhole population at once rose in arms, and 
Gage was shut up in Boston. He then fought and gaineil the battle of Bunker Hill; 
but his troops reached the lieiglit only after being twice repulsed. Congress met on 
May 10, agreed on various iiuiasures for resistance, and made ii last olVort for peace 
ill a petition to the King wliich was never oven considered. They then ordered an 
attack oil Canada, which failed, and their next important stc}) was tlio appointment 
of George Washington as commander in chief. The war Avas now fairly begun, though 
it was not till 4th of duly, 1776, that the States declared their independence; and 
oven then their action was huiTied by England's employment of German mercenaries 
and their desire to obtain French assistance. To Washington was mainly due the 
success of the colonists, and he has ever since been hailed by his grateful fellow- 
citizpns as “ The Father of his Country. This noble patriot miglit he described as 
the type of an English gentleman; a man without eloquence ami of great modesty; 
but having great administrative powers, moderation, and self-control. Further, a 
certain nobleness of thought and lofty elevation of charact<‘r distinguished him from 
his fellows. His character, great in itself, seems gnnitcT when placed in contrast 
with the men that surrounded and the opponents that confronted him. Many of 
them were barely honest; nearly all were selflsli and greedy; even the better class 
of them were commonplace. Thus George Washington stands preeminent as the 
one great flgnre of the American war of iudependeuee. The chief events of that 

war may be briefly told. " * * 

France now joined in the war, and was soon followed by Spain and Holland; Lord 
North wished to resign, but the King was as lirm as ever, and he was supported by 
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popular feeling in England* There u-ero still many variations in the fortunes of 
war before the end came. The ( losing event of the conflict was a movement hy Lord 
Cornwallis into Virginia. Ho ei faceted to' be supported from the sea, but in this he 
was disappointed and was forced to surrender at Yorktowii with an effective force 
of 4^000 men. This really terminated tho war as f;ir as Aiiuwica was concerned, 
although it w’as not till January, 1783, that tho iudependeneo of the United States 
was finally acknowledged. 

[Froui English History Eearling Boohs. Vir to dafo. B.\ Cloirlotto M. Yoiigo. London. 

Na lonal Society's l)eposit<»ry. IG^ pp. 2r>2.1 

The war in North America liad been very expensive, and it was thought just that 
the colonists should help to i)ay for it, so they were tax('d for this purpose. Hut the 
colonists contended that noplace ou<?ht to bo enlled upon to pay taxc.s unless it had 
sent a member to the House of Commons to give his consent to them. Pitt, who 
had been made Earl of Chatham, thought there was reason in this and tried to 
hinder the taxing, but he was overruled by the Earl of Ibite, who had mneh inllii- 
cnee with the King. Tho Aineri(‘ans wore very angry. They resolved to do without 
tho articles that were taxed, and as tea wa.s among tlicso a number of young men, 
dressed as r(*d Indians, hoarded the t(‘:» ships in Boston Harbor .‘iml threw [ill tho tea 
into tlio sen. Soldiers were sent from Englnnd to ])nt down the disturbances, but 
this only angered the colonists still more. They took n]> arms in 1775 and besieged 
the garrison in Boston. Tlie troops tried to break tlieir lines and fought tho battle 
of Bunker Hill just outside the city. The Americans were be.nten, but the English 
sufl'ered lieavily, and the siege still continued. On (lie 4t]i of July, 1778, representa- 
tives from thirteen Ainetiean settlements met and drew np a 1 )i*clnratiou of Inde- 
pendence, by whiedi they cast themselves loose from the mother country and declared 
tluit England had no control over them. George Washington, a Virginia gentleunin, 
became the American commander in chief and soon showed himself a gri'at general, 
as spirited as bo wa.s patient. He did not always gain tho victory in bis battles, but 
he was never di.shearteued, and in tlie year 1777 th(‘ Englisli Genm al Burgoyne and 
10,000 men were taken iirisoiicrs. Such .a Biiccess as this made tho Fri'iich think it 
worth wdiile to own tho United States of America to be ;i scjiarate pf)wcr, [ind to 
send ont troops to help tlimn. This made the war much more serious, and it was 
thought th.at it must be given uj), and that the King must renounce bis rights to the 
thirteen tStates. Lord Chatham was old and in bad In altli. He would ba.v<‘- pre- 
vented the war by making terms with the colonists; but be could not endure that 
England should yield her rights to revolt'd subjects in alliance with her obi eiieiny, 
Franco. So, feeble ji.s bo was, bo came down to the House of Lords to speak. He 
made one speech with groat force. It was answered and ho rose to rejily, but at 
that moment be wjis seized with a fit. Ho w;is ciirried out of the House iiiscusiblo 
and died a few djiys later in his seventieth year. Tlie war went on, sometimes with 
victory on one side, sometimes on tho other; but th(‘ Sjianiards and the Dutch both 
joined tho Americans and the French, ami Engbuid stood aloiu'. The French tried 
to take Jersey, but were beaten ofl'by a bravo young otficer, Major Poirson, who was 
killed in the tight; and the Spaniards for three whole years besieged Gibraltar, 
which held ont galbintly under General Elliot, till they were forced to give up the 
siege. Moreover, Admiral Rodney defeated the whole French fleet in tho West 
Indies, and brought its commander to England as a prisoner. Howov^er, in 1781, tho 
English army, under Lord Cornwallis, was obliged to surrender itself to the allied 
French and American armies, and it was decided that no more blood should bo shod, 
but that George III should resign the colonies, thenceforth known as the United 
States. He said to their deputies, I wa.s tho last man to acknowledge your inde- 
pendence, 1 will be the last man to do anything to violate it.’^ 
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(From the Boyal Story JSook of En||;liak Hifttory. LoikIoq. T, IJIoIboii &,Soii3. 16«’. pp. 191. Koyal 

School Series.] 

Groat was tlie stir ia when it became known that three ships laden with 

tea had arrived from England. Tho nows spread quickly through the town, and the 
people gathered in crowds around the harbor to gaze on the hated ships. Tea was 
one of tho things on which the English Government had laid a tax; so the people of 
Boston resolved that not a iiound of it should bo landed. At first stojis were taken 
in order to have tho tea returned to England. Tho merchant to whom it had been 
sent went to the governor of Boston and asked liiiu to allow the ships to leave tho 
harbor. This tho governor refused to do, saying that it would bo to dishonor the 
laws and the King. Next day tlio people were gathered in i)iil)lic meeting and were 
told of the governor’s refusal. They were already much excited; but when they 
heard Avhat tho governor had said they became furious. A man in tho gallery, who 
was dressed and painted like a red Indian, gave a loud war whoop. In an instant 
tho jieople rose to their feet in a mass, and cheered and shouted and yelled. Tho 
meeting ended in uproar. Tho j»eoplo rushed in a body to the wharf near which 
tho tea ships wore moored. Twenty men in the dres.s of red Indians hoarded 
them. They were really carpenters and sailors in disguise. Armed with hammers 
and chisels, they broke open the tea eliesfs and <‘inptied them into the sea. While 
this work vras going on, a vast crowd stood on tl.c wharf, watching tho h‘»rbor 
growing l)lucker and blacker wdth tb«? scattered leavo.s. The jjeojile made little 
noise. When the last cliest was emptied tho Indians went on shore, and tho crowd 
soi)arated wdtli a ringing cheer. The quarrel thus begun between England and 
her colon ies iu North Ameri< a by and by grew into a bloody w’ar, wbicli lasted for 
seven years. In the end tlio coloiiie.s \/ere sei>aratc(l.fi‘c)m tho molhor country, and 
hocaine the United States of Aiiu'rica. It is well to bear in mind that at that time 
the ]»cople of England had not themselves tho rights clainu'd by their brethren in 
America. Had wai then had a House of Commons elected by the peopbg as avo have 
.now, most likely the w^ar with America wxmld never have taken ]>lace, and the 
United States w'oiild still have been part of the British Empinn I’or many years 
after tho wnir thciv^ was ill feeling hetw'cen the tw'O countries, and (piarrels fre(iuently 
arose; but in our tlay the feeling is warm and friendly. The British Islands are 
looked to a.s the central home of the w idi‘S]»read Anglo-Saxon race, and evmi Ameri- 
cans own our (^biemi as the lieavl of the English-speaking pe()]>le8 of the world. 

[Substantially the same m'count is given iu Bietiires of English History, another 
volume of the same seric's intended for puiiils a little more advanced.] 

[Fi’oni Tlu' AdviUKM'd JIi.stor.^ of Fiiglnad. I.ondoii. T. ISirlsoii .‘Sons 1X01. IG^. pp. 320. Koyal 

.School Scri(‘s.] 

Then occurred the events that led to tho great American w ar. (iriMiville, desirous 
to meet the cost of tho late wnir, proposed to tax certain documents used in America, 
such a.s wills and contracts; and tho stamp act w'us therefore passed. The colouists 
re])lied that, sines*, they had no representatives in the British Barliainont, they would 
pay no taxes to Uroat Britain. At tho same time they oller(‘d to sole voluntary 
contributions to tho im]>orial treasury. Grenville at once resigned, and, under tho 
brief ministry of the JMarqiiis of Kockingbain, tlio stamp act w^as repealed. The 
Duke of Grafton, and Pitt, now Earl of rbatbain, w’cre next called to olfn e, Avitli 
Charles Townsbend as cbancellor of tho exchequer. Chatham soon fdl into bad 
health, and Townsbend recklessly imposed new taxes — in the shape of impost duties 
on tea, load, glass, paper, and painters’ colors — on the colonists, whose discontent 
grew hourly greater. * * ^ 

Tho taxed tea was still sent to America. Some twenty daring spirits, dressed and 
painted like Indians, boarded the tea ships that lay in Boston Harbor, and emptied 
the cargoes into the sea (December). Tho Britlsli Govornraent retaliated by shut- 
ting up the port of Boston aud removing tho oustom-houso to Salem. Then the 
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States met in Congress at Philadelphia, and sent an address to the King, in which 
they asked that the offensive taxes should be removed. The petition was slighted. 
To the eloquent warnings of such men as Lord Chatham and Edmund Burke the 
ministers closed their cars. After ten years of wordy strife, actual war began. It 
continued with varying success during eight campaigns. The first outbreak was at 
Lexington, between Boston and Concord, where a few American riflemen attacked a 
detachment of English soldiers that was inarching to seize some warlike stores. 
More importance attaches to the attempt of the Americans to seize and fortify 
Bunker Hill, overlooking Boston. The attempt failed ; but it proved to the colonists 
that it was possible for unditcipliiied jiatriots io meet on equal terms the best troops 
England could send against them. Thenceforth the success of the Revolution was 
assured. Two days before Bunker Hill Congress liad unanimously appointed George 
Washington commander in ehief. He immediately joined the army at Boston. 
Early in the second campaign General Howe was compelled to evacuate Boston and 
to sail for Halifax; and then was issued, by the Congress at Philadelphia, the 
famous document called The Declaration of Independence.” lu August General 
Howe seized Long Island, drove Washington from New York, and jilanted the Eng- 
lish flag on its halteries. At the opening of the third campaign the Americans 
obtained aid in men and money from France. A victory at the Brandywine River, 
and the capture of Pliiladeljihia, raised hopes iii Kngland that the suhjugatiou of 
the colonists was not far distant. But a great humiliation changed all these hopes 
into fears. General Burgoyiu', marching from ('anada, was so hcmincd in hy the 
American troops at Saratoga that he was forc ed to capitulate (( Ictober IG). Dur- 
ing the winter that followed the soldiers of Washington were shoeless and starving 
in Valley Forge, near Philadelphia; but, inspired hy the noble iiatieiico of their 
leader, they boro tbeir sufferings bravely ; and thenceforward America had decidedly 
the best of the war. 

In the fourth year of the war the venerable Chatham, while thundering, in spite 
of age and illness, against a juoiiosal to grant the colonics ind» pendeuce, fell in a 
fit on the floor of the House of Lords, and was carried to a hrd, whence ho never 
rose. He died in five weeks afterwards. No event of note occurred after this till 
the seventh canii>aigu, when a second great disaster IxTell the British arms. iiOrd 
Cornwallis was, hy tln‘ skillful movements of Washington, shut up in Yorktown, 
and comiielled to surrender with 7,000 men. This was the decisive blow; for, 
althoiigli the war lingtjred through another campaign, the American colonies were 
now virtually severed from England. The independemee of thirteen United States 
was after some time formally acknowledged hy the treaty at Versailles ; and they 
became a Republic, governed hy an elected President, Washington being the first to 
hold the oflice, 

[The accounts given in the Primary History and the Intermediate History of the 
same series are substantially the same.] 

[From Tlio House of Hanover, 1714-1893. London. Macmillan & Co. 1895. Ifio. pp. 271. Macmil- 
lan’s History Headers. ] 

The seven years’ war had been brought to an end, as we have scon, by the Peace 
of Paris; but Lord Bute, the minister who was compelled to have this peace signed, 
soon became very unpopular, and though the King was on liis side he was obliged 
to resign. Bute was not, in fact, at all fitted for a statesman. He had been the 
King’s tutor in days gone hy, and in consequence of this people always felt that he 
exercised a greater influence over George than was desirable. Such an influence 
might not have mattered so much had it been for good; hut Bute was a weak and 
incapable man, and the nation did not like to see so much power falling into his 
hands. The next ministry, however, was no more successful than Bute ’s had been; 
for in 1763 it got intensely disliked in England on account of prosecuting a certain 
man named Wilkes, who had been writing articles in a newspaper which were obnox- 
ious to the King; and then in 1765 it passed an act called the stamp act, which was 
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so important in the results it brought about that we must do our best to understand 
it. In America there were as yet only the thirteen colonies, which still formed a 
part of the British Empire. It was necessary to keep a certain number of soldiers 
there in order to protect them from the possible rising of any of the French x)eople 
who lived in Canada. Although Canada had been won, and made entirely English, 
the inhabitants were by no means all in favor of British rule, and it was felt that the 
presence of a considerable army was necessary in order to prevent the develoijment 
of any new danger. The question, then, was whether, as the soldiers were kept 
there for the advantage of the American colonies, the colonists ought not to defray 
some portion of the expense themselves. This was the view entertained by the 
Government, and the stamp a(d was in consequence passed, by which a certain duty 
was l(‘vied in stamps upon all legal documents and writings. But the act met with 
a considerable amount of ojjposition in England, Pitt, for one, declaring that the 
American colonists ought not ho taxed, because they were not directly repri'scnted 
in Parliament, aiul tl^ut representation and taxation went hand in hand. Pitt also 
drew a distinction hetwcou taxation and the levying of customs, a distinction which 
wiis refuted by Grenvilh-, the ]»riiuo minister. The (qiposition to the act, strong 
though it might ho in England, was nothing as compared to the o])positiou in the 
colonies themselves. They had been informed a year before it was aetuallj^ passcal 
that it was the intiuition of the Government to carry it, and this iiiterv^al they had 
8i»ent in discussing the matter and in petitioning against it. It could not be denied 
that the (Government were acting within their rights in ]>asfling such a bill; the 
question, rather, was whether it was expedient that they should do so. The stamp 
act was repealed in following year (17701 by another ministry; hut ceitain cus- 
toms duties were retained and still fn sh ones imposed. 'J'heso duties revived the 
agitation iu America, whicli had been lulled by the repeal of the act, until, in 1773, 
they wor(‘. all done away with except tlie duty upon tea. During these eight years, 
however, the American colonists had bee n feeling their strength. Altliougli legally 
Knghind was (juite within her right, they had seen that a strong and determined 
o])position made the Government waver. They were, moreover, beginning to develop 
a fading of nationality — an idea, that is, that they could get along as an independ' 
cut body, arid could break off all ties with England. When, tlierefore, the duty on 
tea was continued they proiteethal to extreme mejisures. Certaiu ships, laden with 
tea, arrived at Boston in December, 1773. This tea, if it were lauded, would he 
subject to the duties to w'hich the colonists had so great an aversion. A number of 
men, disguised as red Indians, hoanled the vessels as they lay in Boston Harbor, 
and, seizing the chests of tea, threw all the contents overboard. This open act of 
insurrection led the Government to deprive Boston of its charter, a ste}) which the 
colonists retaliated niion by raisinir a volunteer army throughout the colonies. 
Affairs had now gone so far that any retreat was impossible. The matter liad passed 
away from the region of iiarliaraentary discussion and become one which could only 
ho settled by force of arms. 

The throwing of the tea into Boston Harbor, and the arming and drilling of the 
volunteer army, showed the English GoverniiK iit that the American colonists were 
determined to proceed to extremes. Parliament therefore passed laws to put down 
all resistance, and sent trcojis over to America, thinking at first that the conlHct 
would he a short one. The actual war began at a x)lace called Lexington, not far 
from Boston, where a certain Colonel Smith had been sent to destroy a magazine, 
but was met by unexpected opxiositiou. After a long skirmish, he retreated with 
considerable loss; hut on the 17th of .lime the English dislodged the colonists from 
their position on Bunker Hill, and it looked for a time as if tlie Americans would 
suffer defeat on all sides. Two things, however, assisted them greatly — one being 
the extraordinar}" powers as a general ilevelopcd by a man among them, George 
Washington; the other being the assistance that was sent over to them from France. 
England's success in India and Canada had been neither forgiven nor forgotten by 
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tlio French, and they Avero only too glad of an opportunity to iutlict tomo harm 
upon their ancient enemy. Soon after the war began, the colonists had issued a 
Declaration of Independence, in whii'li they renounced all allegiance to England and 
set thcins<dvcs up as an independent nation. This declaration was warmly debated 
U 2 >on in Parliament; Lord Chatham coming down, ill though ho Avas, to jirotcst 
against it in the House of Lords. Chatham had held that it Avas not right to 
attempt to force ta^es upon the American colonies; but it seemed to him far more 
AAToug for a great nation like England to allow her oavii authoiity to be wrested 
from her Avithout offering any resistance. The declaration Avas issued on July 4, 
1770, iind by it the colonies became the United states. The chief remaining events 
of the Avar may ho briefly told. England conquered Noav York, and had some other 
successes in 1777; hut the following year the tide of fortune turned, and one general 
surrciult'rcd at *Saratoga, folloAved in 1781 by anotlier surrender at YorktoAvu. It 
was after tlio American succ(‘ss at Saratoga tbat a treaty \n as made between America 
and France, Avhich A’irtually changed the war into one between I'rauce and England. 
During the hundred years that haA’^o elajised since they broke aAvay from Engl and, 
the United States have extended in a most marvelous and uiiiiaralhded Avay. Their 
territory neAv l eaches across the Avliole of llio continent of Aorth America, a distance 
of soiuo 3,000 miles ; and while the Dominion of Canada forms their northern liouud- 
ary, they extend as far south as tlie troj>ical <listi ict t)f JMc^xieo. Tliey jiossess a 
teeming i)oi>ulation of some 50,000,00(\ coiiqiosed not only of tliose an Iio haA O Ix'.en 
Lora there, hut of persons from every country in Jiuroiio. Their goA'eruunmt is 
rejnihlican, and tludr chief magistrate is a President, v. ho is (lected once in every 
four years. 8inco their formation they have heeii convulsed Avith many local and 
internal quarrels, tho most desjierate being a Avar Avhich lago.l about thirty years 
ago, Avben a certain number of the States Avished to break away from the Union, and 
did for a time succeed in setting up a confederation of their own. Tho inhabitants 
are fond of business, and clever at making money ; AveaUlq ])t‘rha]>s, occu2>ying loo 
high a jdace in the thoughts of many. Tho story of tho separation of tho Aineric an 
colonies from England may Avell ho (‘ucled with the account of the interview between 
George HI and the livst miuLster sent over by tho United States. This minister was 
a ?ur. John Adams, Avho attended the King's levee at St. James’s on .luiio 1, 1785. 
The secretary of state presented him to the King. I think myself more fortunate 
than all my fellow-citizens,’' said Mr. Adams to tho King, ‘Hu having tho distin- 
guished honor to stand in Your Majesty’s royal 2 »icsence in a diiiloiiiatic eharacter; 
and 1 shall esteem myself the hapjiiest of men if I can be instruiiHuital in rccoin- 
luendiiig my country more and more to Your Majesty's royal bcncA olence.” ^‘Sir,” 
said George III, in aiiSAver, Avish you to belioAc, and that it maybe understood in 
America, that I liavo done nothing in the late contest hut an hat I thought myself 
in(lis])CiJ8ahly hound to do by the duty A\liich I oA\cd to my jicofile. I will he very 
frank Avith yon. I Avas tho last to consent to the separation; but, tho separation 
having been made, and liaving bei'onie inevitable, I liavo always said, as I say noAV, 
that 1 Avould 1)0 the first to meet tho friendship of the United Stales as an iiule]»end- 
eut 2 )(>\ver.‘’ IVIr. Adams, in Avriting his account of this memorable interview, adds: 

The King Avas indeed much aflcctcil and I confess I Avas not less so,” 

[To this account is added Paul Kcverc’s Kide.] 

[From Tho Story of England : A Tloiuling liook for ScIiooIh, By Kdgar Sanderson, M. A. Lon- 
don. lUackio Son. 16^, i)p. 2.'"iG. liiiioliio’s Karrativo JiistorioH, for standard.s iv to viL] 

In 1765, trouble began with our colonies in North America. Tho prime minister, 
Mr. Grenville, had the stain]) act passed, in order to raise money there on stainpa 
Avhich had to be bought from the government, and put on to deeds and other docn- 
jiients. Tho thirteen colonies, as they then were, containing about 2,000,000 people, 
spoke out strongly against this. They said they bad no inemhers to represent them 
in I’arliament, and that, as British subjects may not bo taxed Avithout their own 
consent in Parliament, they ought not to pay taxes to the B|*itish Government at 
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lioiiK'. In 176G tlio J5taiiii> act was rox^oiilod, but another was X)as8etl declaring that 
rarliainent had tho right, if it chose, to tiix the colonists. An act was passed iu 
17G7, putting duties on tea, glass, paper, and other articles of use, and riots then 
took place in the colonics. In 17G9 the Virginian house of asscunbly declared that the 
colony could bo legally taxed only by its own house. Still (jJeorge and his niiiiisb rs 
would take no warning. Lord North hccaine prime minister in 1770, and Lord Chat- 
ham in tho House of Lords, and tho great Irishman, Edmund I'urko, in the Com- 
mons; spoke strongly in favor of the colonists. Lord North then took ofT all taxes 
ex(ex>t that on tea, hut this he kejit to show tho right lu» claimed for tlui home 
country. In all these doings George backed bis ministers witli his usual dull obsti- 
nacy, which ho took to bo the lirinuoss of a great ruler. In 1773, a party of men at 
Eoston, in America, went on board some sbi^js in the harbor and tlirew the cargoes 
of 1('a overboard. Another great streaker in llui Commons, Charles James Eox, 
joined Burke and Chatham in supjmrling tho caus(‘ of freedom; but North and tho 
King eould not be moved. Then in 1771 twelve of the thirteen colonics sent men to 
a meeting at I’kiladeljihia, and they drew nj) a declaration of lights, which was 
another strong warning of what was to come. At last, in Ajiril, 1775, the war of 
American Independence broke out. At Le xington, near Boston, a force of colonial 
rillcnicu attacked a body of British troops and gavo them a scvitc defeat, (‘ol. 
George? Washingtou was juit at tho head of the. rebel forces, and, sometinu's win- 
ning, somotime.s losing, he gained undying fame by his cool courage, tirinness, and 
skill throughout the war. On July 1, 177G, tho Declaration of Indcin.‘iid(!iico was 
sigiuid l)y a meeting at riiiladelphia of men representing all tho tliirtt eu colonies, 
and the great llcpublic called tho United Stat(\s began to exist. In 1777, a liritish 
force of C,0v30 men, under (ierie.ral Bin groyne, was surrouudoil at Saratoga by a great 
American army, and forced to lay down its arms. Tliis was the turning point of tlie 
struggle. Early the next year our rarliainent gave up the right to tax. tho colonies 
and wished to make peace. J.Uit it wa.s now too late. The Ercneh Government of 
Louis XVI had already made an alliance with tho now State, and sent out ships and 
troops. At last, in 1781, another large British force, under Imnl Cmiiwallis, was 
forced to suri ender at Yorktown, in Virginia, and by the iieace of Paris, iu 1783, 
Ihigland recognized the United State's of America as an independent iiower, 

[brom tli(' Third Jlisloricul Ih'ndeT. Standard VI iiinl V II . ICO!} to date. London and Udinbiugl). 

AVilliani I’lnckwood vS. Son>e. Ifora 1883 J ir.^. ]>p. 2r)0. lUarkwood’.s Kdiu'ational Series.] 

George HI and his ministers claimed the right to imi>oso taxes upon tho Aiucricnn 
colonies, and they accordingly indiiccil tho House of ComnioUvS to pass tiio stamj) 
act. This was an act to comxiel all Americans to put English stainxts on all their 
law i>apei\s — such as wills, contracts, and other deeds. Bui tho Amcrieaus said: 
*‘11l Ave are not represeiitod, avo Avill not he taxed! No t:ixation without representa- 
tion ! *’ * # Tho King and his ministers Avero obstinate ; and, in spite of the 

Avarnings of Pitt, Fox, and Burke, passed tho stamp act, and also imposed taxes 
upon t(‘a and other minor articles of eommt*reo. At length Parliainmit Avas iudueed 
to yield; and it removed all taxes upon tho American colonies, exce[)t a very small 
tax upon tea. 'Phis tax Avas retained as a ^‘matter of principle anil to xilcaso the 
King, Avho still held fast to his right of taxing his own colonies. Tho colonists, 
hoAAH?ver, Avero strong, heeanso they Avero united; they emptied tho cargo of one of 
tho shix)s sent out with tea into Boston llarhor. And, after this act of defiance, war 
broke out between them and tho mother country. On tho news that a British force 
had been dispatched to America, tho colonists ran to arms; from all parts of tho 
country thousands of volunteers came in, Avho, from their readiness to take tho Jield 
at tho shortest notice, were called ** JMinuto men ;” and a long and detci iniiied struggle 
began. Tho famous battle of Bunker Hill Avas fouglit; but tho battle Avas not of 
much consequence, and neither party gained or lost by it. Our generals Avere not very 
able; while the colonists selected as their commander iu chief George Washington^ 
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man, first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow country- 
men,^’ This unhappy war lasted seven years. On the famous 4th of July, 1776, the 
colonists drew up a Declaration of Independence, in which they declared themselves 
free from Great Britain, and assumed the title of the United States of America. 
There were at that time 13 States with a population of less than 3,000,0(X) j there are 
how 38 States, with an active, enterprising, and ever-growing population of more 
than 50,000,000. The French joined the American colonists, assisted them with men 
and money; and from that time our efforts to subdue the young States became 
almost hopeless. In 1781, Lord Cornwallis, the commander in the British army, was 
obliged to surrender to the Attiaricaiis at Yorktown, in Virginia; and the year after, 
we formally recognized the independence of the United States of America. 

[From Simple Stories lielating to English History. Book 2. TTonry VII to the present time. Lon- 
don. George Gill & Sons. 1891. 12 ^. pp. 128. The “Itegina” Historical Iteaders.] 

But though he [George III] was a good man, he was not a very wise one. Before 
he died he quite lost his reason, and became blind as well. At the time ho ruled, 
Britain hecame the leading nation in the world. All the north of America, of which 
Canada was a part, was under British rule. France wished to have some of it, and 
England spout large sums in trying to keep it. The English statesmen thought that 
the people of America ought to help to pay the cost of the war. They would not 
do this, and a tax was put on the tea which was sent out in ships. When the shijis 
came into Boston Harbor, some young men, dressed as red Indians, went on board 
and, threw the tea into the sea. Soldiers 'were then sent to America to force the 
people to pay the tax ; and a war, wdiich lasted for eight years, began in real earnest. 
At first the English won, hut a great man took charge of the American Army, llis 
name was George Washington, and he made his soldiers as brave and clever as 
Cromwell did those of England in the time of King Charles. He heat the British 
in many fights, and the end of it was that in the year 1776 England lost America, 
which ever since has been called the United States. Still, we must not forget that 
most of the peoi)le in these States are of English flesh and blood. They speak the 
English tongue, and have grown to be very rich and |w)werf“uL 

(From OuUiuriH of the History of England. Part II. JaineB I to the present time. Standard VI. 

By George Girling. Loudon. Blackie &. Son. pp. 242-454. Black ie’s Coiniirebensive School 

Serie.H, lliHtorical Iteador, l^fo. IV.] 

The A merican war of fndependence, 777f>-17S .^. — In order to meet the expenses of the 
lute war (seven yeJ^rs’ war), which had been mainly incurred hy England in defense 
of her colonies, it was determined to impose taxes npou the American States, and iu 
1765 the prime minister, Grenville, imposed a stamp duty, 'this was badly received 
hy the colonists, who urged *Hhat as they had no share in the ro])re8eutati(»u of the 
British Parliament the latter had no right to tax them.” In 1766 the stamp act wa 4 
repealed and Grenville resigned. He was succeeded hy the Duke of Grafton, while 
Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, had a seat in the cabinet. In spite of the protests of 
Pitt other taxes were imposed on tea, glass, pajier, and jiainters^ colors. These 
taxes led to groat riots in America, and the discontent was universal. In 1768 
Chatham retired from office, and in 1770 Lord North hecame prime minister. The 
obnoxious taxes had been previously repealed except that oii tea, and it was deter- 
miticd as a matter of right to impose a duty of threepence *a pound ou all t. a 
impoi'ted into America. In 1773 a jiarty of Americans disguised as Mohawk Indians 
boarded some tea 8hii)8 in Boston Harbor and threw the cargoes overboard. The 
Horne Government took severe measures to punish this outrage, and thus widened 
the breach which v^as rapidly growing up between the colonies and England. In 
1774 a congress of the States was called at Philadelphia, and a declaration of rights 
was drawn up demanding that the taxes should he abolished. The Home Govern- 
ment treated this petition with indifference, and an api^eal to arms hecame imminent. 
Hostilities commenced in 1775 at Lexington through an attempt of General Gage to 
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seize some military stores collected by the colonists. George Washington was tluMi 
appointed cominauder in chief by the colonists. A second engagement took i)lace 
in the samo year at Bunker Hill, near Boston, ending in the retreat of the Ameri- 
cans. In 1776, on July 4, the colonists issued a formal Declaration of Independence 
under the name of the United States of America. In 1777 Washington was defeated 
at Brandywine and Philadelphia was captured, but these reverses were counter- 
balanced by the complete capture of an English force under General Burgoyno at 
Saratoga. From this period the success of the colonists was assured. In 177S 
France, deeming; the time favorable for a war with England, acknowledged the 
independence of tln^ States. It was now proposed in the Parliament that England 
should acknowledge the independence of the colonies; to oppose this measure 
Chatham, who was (‘xceedingly ill, came down to the House of T.ords, and while 
speaking fell upon the floor of the House, and a month later the, great statesman 
was dead. In 1779 the Spaniards, deeming the opportunity favorahle, attempted in 
vain to recover Gibraltar, which waeT gallantly held hy General Elliott. The wariu 
America languished till 1781, when the English commander, Lord Cornwallis, was 
comi)olled to surrender with all his troops to General Washington. This secured the 
independence of the States. In 1783 the war ended with the treaty of Versailles, 
which formally acknowledged the independence of the 13 States of America, which 
became a republic witli George Wasliingtoii as its first President. 

[The account given in Number II of this series is substantially the same as the 
above.] 

[From 'Tlic llanoveriuu Period. P>ook VIl. Loudon. W. Sc R. (yliarabers, 1894. 12‘:\ pp. 208. 

Chambers’s Now Historical Readers.] 

During the last ten years of Chatham’s life the most important question was the 
quarrel with our American colonies. In the (^ariy years of the dispute the aged 
statesman’s voice was often heanl m the Ho. iso of I.ords pleading for a fair and 
peaceful arrangement with the colonists. But in sidto of his elforts w'o gradually 
“drifted iuto war with them. As campaign after campaign passed over, ami the 
AmtTicans showed no signs of yielding, a party grew up W'hich held that wo should 
take no furtlier interest in onr colonies, and in the session of 1778 a proposal to this 
effect was made. This was the occasion of Chatham’s last appearance in tlie House 
of Lords. He was suffering from illness and had to be assisted to his place by his 
friends. Touching it must have been to see the great statesman, old and worn with 
disease, rise to ad<lreS8 his brother peers. His concluding words were that he 
“rejoiced he was still alive to lift up his voice against the dismemberment of this 
ancient and most noble monarchy.” Shortly after uttering these words he fell in a 
fit on the floor of the House. He was coiivoyeii to his residence at Hayes, hut the 
hand of death was upon him and he expired a few weeks afterwards. 

The colonies which, since the heginuiiig of the seventeenth century, had been 
planted in North America by the British had gradually taken root and grown into 
flourishing Sta 1( 8. Their people were distinguished for their sturdy, enterprising 
character and their love of freedom. But even in their new homo, and with the 
broad Atlantic rolling between, the colonists still retained feelings of good will and 
afi’ection for the mother country. It was in the year 176.^, when George Grenville 
was prime minister, that the unhappy measures began which were to end in the 
revolt of our American colonies. For the purpose of making the colonists contribute 
to the revenue of England a stamp act was imposed n])ou them by our Parliament. 
The Americans opposed this measure, holding that as they did not send rejn'esenta- 
tives to the British Parliament, that body bad no right to tax them, and asserting 
that “ taxation without representation was tyranny.” The best British statesmen 
took the same view, and the act was repealed. Unfortunately, tbe British Parlia> 
ment some time afterwards made a new attempt to enforce a tax upon tea. The 
colonists were now thoroughly roused, and rather than submit to be taxed declared 
ED 95 50 ^ 
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that they wonM do 'without tea altogether. Severnl Brititdi mercliant vowseis, which 
had entered the iiarhor of Boston with cargoes of tea, were hoarded by parties of 
Bicn disguised as red Indians and the tea chests were thrown into the sea. Not- 
withstaudmg the hostile spirit thus shown, prudent and reasonable measures on the 
pa"t of the British might still have averted a contest. But the helm of Iho state 
was ill the hands of Lord North, a man whose chief claim to ofiico was his ready 
o!;edieuce to the King, From the beginning George w^as most resolut(‘ in his deter- 
iniuatiun to crush the colonist4^. His ]>ersoiml power was now firmly established, 
and in Lord North he found a ■willing serv'aiit, w ho for twelve years nccoiided Lis 
efforts to destroy American fn edom. The iirst blood shed in this unhapi)y conlliet 
was in a skirmish at Lexington, near Boston, Our soldiers attempted to seize some 
military stores which the Americans had collected at the town of CoiK ord. They 
succeeded in their aim, but on the mar<h bavk they received severe loss from the 
colonists. This affair w'as followed shortly afterwards by tbc bloody battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, in which the British, tliough victorious, suffered greatly (177.5). Indeed, 
throughout the w'ar, which lasted during eight campaigns, the colonists in every 
action proved themselves to bo sturdy foes, Avhom every defeat seemed only to bra<'e 
up to a lirmcr resistance. The commander in chief of the Americans was the groat 
George Washington, who posscsised all the high <iualitie.H needed for caiTying to a 
successful close the struggle upon -which they had entered, lii their civil affairs 
they w-ere assisted hy Beujauiiu Franklin, who afterwards became their ambassador 
at th(} Court of France. Before nincli jjrogrcss had been made in warlike operaiious 
the Americans issnoil their famous Declaration of Independence, which declanal the 
colonies to be free and independent States (1776). For a lime the American arms 
w(‘re not successful. An iuvaHion of Canada, which had not joined the other colo- 
nies in their revolt, was repulsed, and Washington was defeated in several battles 
near New York, The tide of success at length began to turn in their favor. A 
British force under General Bnrgoync attempted to make its way from Canada iuto 
the heart of the States. It had some successes at first, but as it marched farther 
and farther into the enemy’s country it was gradually hemmed in and com])elled to 
surrender, with all its stores, at Saratoga. As the war Avent on, all the efforts of 
our generals failed to w'in any real success against the skill and perseverunco of 
Washington. In their struggle for freedom tho Americans were assisted by many 
Frenchmen of rank, tho chief of whom w as tho Maniuis do Lafayette. These men 
afterwards carried the new ideas of liberty to Franco, and thus hastened tho revo- 
lution in that country. In the year 1778 both Franco and Spain recognized the 
independence of tho United States, and war was declared against Kiigland. TL<‘rc 
was now a growing feeling in this country that it would be better to close tho war 
and grant tho Americans all their demands. But tho conflict lingered on until 
Lord Cornwallis Avas shut up in Yorktown with an army of 6,000 men, aiul com- 
jielled to surrender to a comhiued American aud French force. This was really tho 
closing event of the war, although pea,c© Avas not concluded till some time after by 
the treaty of V orsailles in 1783. 

tlie Newberry Historical Headers. No. 7. T.ondon. Griffith, Farran & Co. [1892]. 1C'’, pp. 

191. The Hanoveriftn Period.] 

The wars waged under the influence of Pitt, however glorious, had cost a great 
deal of money, and there Avas some <lifli(tulty in me(‘ting the expense. One of the 
means suggested was to raise some revenue from tho liritish colonies in North 
America, at that time called tho Plantations. Tho idea then prevalent was that 
colonies existed solely for tho benefit of tho mother country, and arrangements were 
made which seemed likely to give us as much money as possible from them. Tho 
stamp act, proposed by George Grenville, passed without difficulty, but was resisted 
by the Americans, on the ground that stamps were a matter of inland revenue. 
Grenville had unfortunately said in the debate that this measure was only an experi- 
ment toAvard future taxation. On tho arrival of the act in America, riots took 
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plaae at Boatca, New York^ and Philadelphia, aiwi the act was publiely burned, and 
the bouses of Government officials attacked. A solemn i)roteet was presented to the 
English Government against the legislature, and the trade l>etween England and 
America was interrupted. The question of re}>ealing the stamp act was iie{‘essarily 
brought before the House of Commons. Before this Mr. Grenville’s ministry had 
come to an end, and he had Iveen succeeded by Lord Rockinghain. The most dis- 
tinguished member of this ministry was the great orator and writer, Edmund Burke, 
who, although he only held a subordinate place, still had great influence with the 
prime minister. Pitt came up from Bath, where he was taking the water, to attend 
this debate, lie said that England had no right to tax America, and he rejoiced that 
the colonies had resisted; had they not done so, they would have been lit iustru-* 
luents to enslave tbe rest. Grenville maintained the absolute right of England to 
tax tlio colonics, and ho was supported by the King, who contrived, by means of his 
private friends, to exercise great influence in Parliament. The repeal of the stamp 
act "was carried after miuh discussion, and accompanied by another act, which 
declared that the British Parliament had supreme autboiity over the British 
Empire in all cases. 

The quarrel between England and America was for a tinw' appeased, but it broke 
out at a later period iji a worse form. Lord Rockingham was dismissed from oflice, 
which he had held for just a year, and a new ministry was appointed, of which I’itt, 
now croattid Earl of Cluitham, was the real head, although the Duke of Grafton held 
the nominal i)ost of prime ministci'. (Chatham, almost immediat(*ly after his appoint- 
ment, was seized with a mysterious illness which entirely in(*apacitated him from 
work. Cfliarl’cs Townshend, who "was cliancellor of the exchequer, took the rash 
course of im])osing a tax in the colonies on glass, paper, iw-int, and tea. Tbe rela- 
tions between America and tbe mother < ouutry had never become completely smooth, 
and it was thought advisable to take precautions against a riot. Ships of war, 
aiTiviug from Halifax, cast anchor in the port of Boston, and 700 troops, nufler the 
command of General Gage, marched into the town with loaded muskets and lixed 
bayonets. 

In 1770 the Duke of Grafton resigned bis ])ost as prime minister and was suc- 
ceeded by TiOrd North, who was an intimate fiiimd and favorite c(f tbe King. Soon 
after his accession to power the Amcricau ini})ort duties wore repealed, excepting 
the tax on tea. This produced important results. In 1773 the English blast Indian 
Company sent a quantity of tea to America, whi( li they were i^evmitted to do on 
favorable terms. Although this would bo subject to the new tax, yet tbe Amerii ana 
would obtain it at a cheaper rate than they had been accustomed to pay. Notwith- 
standing this, they received the shii^s with carefully pi'eparcd liostility. A number 
of men disguised as Mohawk Indians boarded the vesseds on their an aval in the har- 
bor, broke tho tea chests open, and threw the tea into tlio sea. 'Jdie English Gov- 
ernment, ou hearing of tliese disorders, took stern measures of reprisal. The port 
of Boston was shut up, and the customs tran.sferred to Salem, and the charter of 
Massachusetts was recalled. General (lage, the l omuiander of the garrison, was 
appointed governor of the town of Boston. These measures, so unwise and impru- 
dent, were opposed by Chatham, Burke, and Charles Eox, but were imposed upon 
the country by tho united efforts of the King and Lord North. The colonies felt 
the revocation of the chai’ter of MassachusettvS as a great attack upon tlicir lilx'r- 
ties. A general congress of all the colonies w'as summoned to meet at Philadelphia. 
Tliey adopted two measures — a declaration of rights, in which they claimed the 
lil)ertie8 of Englishmen, tho right to representative institutions, free iliscnssion, 
and trial by jury ; and they drew up addresses to the people of Great Britain and 
Canada and a petition to the King. 

Lord Chatham, seeing tbe danger which "was approaching, used all Ids eflbrts for 
conciliation. He urged the removal of the royal troops from Boston, which was in 
a‘8tate of ferment. In conjunotimi with Benjamin Franklin, who w as much trusted 
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by tlio Americans, be drew up a bill which, while it declared the dependence of the 
colonies on the British Crown and their subordination to Parliament, proposed that 
no tax should be levied from any body of British freemen without the consent of its 
own representative assembly. This scheme, which miglit have prevented the con- 
flict, was rejected iu a manner which only served to ombitter it. Bnrho also pro- 
posed some resolutions to the House of Commons, which followed much the same 
lines as those of Lord Chatham ; and Lord North was willing to declare that Parlia- 
ment should not tax America so long as she made provision for the common defense 
and the cost of government. This propo.sal wa.s adopted by the House, but it was 
not likely to be accepted b;y the colonies. In the meantime the war had begun. 
* ^ ^ In a second congress, held at Philadeljihia in 1775, George Washington had 

been appointed commander in chief. His name has always remained as an example 
of disinterested iiatriotism and noble self-denial. * * 

The struggle between the two countries now began to attract the attention of 
Eurojie, and many French officers attached themselves to the American cause, the 
most notable of whom was the Marquis Lafayette. Washington and Howe con- 
tended for the possession of Philadelphia. Howe embarked a largo force at Now 
York, sailed up Chesapeake Bay, and disembarked his men 70 miles from the city. 
Washington intercepted him at the river Brandywine, hut was defeated with heavy 
loss, and the English wore able to attain the object of their march. This success 
was more tliau compensated for by the surrender of General Burgoyue at Saratoga. 
As ho was marching south from (’anada, through a dillicult country, he wa.s sur- 
rounded, by the skill of the American commander, and comptdled to surrender. 
Tluc(^ thousand five hundred British troops laid down their arms. The (onveution 
of h^aratoga really decided the fate of the war. France openly joined the Anu?ricau 
cause, and was shortly afterwards followed by Spain. The opposition to the war in 
Parliament continued lill, in October, 1781, tlio entire British army, under Lord 
(/ornwallis, amounting to 7,000 men, surrendered themselves prisoners of war, with 
all their arms, artillery, and stores. Resistance after this was useless. Lord North 
resigned, and peace was made. 

[From Arnold’s Hislory ltofidc*r.M. By M. T. Tates, LL. T)., Boole VII. The House of Hanover. 

London. Edward Arnold. 12°. pp. 254. Arnold’s school series.] 

Now let us turn to North America, which was regarded as a province of Great 
Britain. The New World had been settled by different nations— one jiart by the 
British, another by the French, another by the Dutch, another by Swedes, and so on, 
but in 1765 Great Britain owned almost the whole of it, and the English language 
was spoken and English law obeyed from Maine to Florida. Tlie river St. laiw- 
reuce and the Great Lakes formed a boundary between Canada and the thirteen 
American colonies, which had from time to time been formed on the Atlantic Coast. 
TJie colonists called themselves English and were very proud of this name, for them, 
as now, England was one of the greatest countries in the world. This extensive 
region might still have been a part of the British Empire if George III had not 
been so determined to have his own way, and to insist on being, as his mother had 
taught him, ^^King.” Each of the thirteen colonies had a legislative body, divided 
into two houses — a lower house or assembly elei'ted by tbe people, and an upper 
liouse or council appointed by the King or other authority. These two bodies 
answered to our House of Commons and our House of Lonls. The governors of the 
colonies were appointed by the British Government. All laws regulating the trade 
between the colonies and other countries were made by the British ParJiaiuent. 
The colonists were obliged to send nearly all their leading products to Kngland for 
sale. They were not allowed to buy any European goods except in England, and no 
foreign ships were allowed to enter an American port. Cnstom-houses were estab- 
lished at all the principal ports of the colonies, and the duties wore collected for the 
King. Duties were levied on foreign goods to Exclude them from the colonies, and 
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compel the Americans to buy English gooils. Much smuggling took place both in 
importing and exporting goods. lu their attempts to evadt^ restrictive laws the 
people learned to disregard the laws of the mother country, and unwise acts of Par- 
liament prepared the minds of the colonists for resistance to British autboril ;, . Wo 
must romeinber that many of the colonists had been drivcni to America by acts of 
tyranny, and had carried with them the English love of liberty. They wcr(3, there- 
fore, always ready to assert their right to ^^the liberties of Englishmen.’’ Then, 
too, the hardy, independent life of pioneer settlers tended to cherish the ])a8sion for 
freedom. The governors api>oiiited by the home Government made continued tdlVuts 
to encroach on the freedom of tlio peojile, and as they were the direct representatives 
of the Sovereign, their action fostered a feeling of antagonism, which at length broke 
out ill open rebellion. The navigation laws were exceedingly un]»opular, and were 
enforced by custom-house oflicers, wlio did not scruple to resort to tlie most objec- 
tionable moans. The collectors of customs in Boston, in 1761, even asked for ^Mlie 
right to search any house, at any time, for the purpose of finding smuggled ;><)ods.” 
This act only served to make the customs more iinpopnlar and increase the anger of 
the peojile against them. In 1765 the British Government needed money to ]):iy for 
the war which had just ended, and to support the army which was required to 
defend the colonies from foreign foes. It wuis therefore decided to tax the Aiuericain 
colonies by means of a stamp act. This lu^w law re([uired that all legal doennients, 
such as wills, deeds, notes, niceipts, and even newspapers, should be written or 
jiriiitcd on jiaper bearing a Government staiu]). The stamped paper was sold at 
high jirices by Government oflicers. The colonists strongly objected to this tax. 
They saw that if the liritish Parliament (onld enforces such an act, they could tax 
America in any other way they thought proper. At once they raised the cry, 
taxation without representation.” 'I his meant that, as the colonists smit no niem- 
hers or representative's to the Pritisli Paliament. that Ixxly had no right to tax them. 
Tli(*y therefore refused to use the stamped paper, and in their excitement they 
attacked the officers whoso duty it was to distribute it. The authority of the King 
and Parliament was delied, and American merchants pledged themselves not to 
import any English goods until the stamp act was repealed. Pitt urgt d the imme- 
diate repeal of the act. He bad warned the Goveiiinuuit against passing it, and 
when the colonists would have none of it, ho said, rejoice that America has re- 
sisted.” EnglisJi mercliants also j(»iiied in the cry for its repeal, for while it remained 
in force trade with America was at a standstill. It was tliereforo repealed in 1760. 
Pitt, who bad bt'cn so successful both in America and India against the Fnuicb, and 
b;id resigned ollico in 1761, became prime minister in 1766, and was created Earl of 
Chatham. Shortly afterwards, however, bis health broke down, ainl be resigned in 
1768. Though ho did not again hold ollice he continued to interest himself in public 
ah airs. 

As the stamp act had proved a failure the British Government trii'd another plan 
for getting money from the colonies. Dotormiiied to assert its right to tax the colo- 
nies, Parliament passed an act which imposed duties on glass, paper, tea, aud other 
articles. The money obtained in this way was intended to pay the governors and 
the judges in the colonies, the object being to make these oflicers independent of the 
people. These now duties aroused the indignation of the Americans, who declared 
that it was an attempt on the part of Parliarnont to govern America from England. 
They therefore formed leagues against the use of taxed articles, and attacked the 
oflicers appointed to collect the money. They also encouraged smugglers to secretly 
land cargoes of the prohibited articles. There seemed to be only two ways of treat- 
ing the Americans open to Parliament. Either the colonists must l>e allowed to gov- 
ern themselves and levy their own taxes, or they must be compelled bv military force 
to obey the Home Government. Soldiers wore employed to assist in the collection of 
the taxes, and a ( ollision between the troops and the inhabitants of Boston ensued. 
Yielding in part to the storm which had been aroused, Parliament repealed all the 
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duties except tUat of 3 i>ence a pound on tea, l>ut at tbo same time dcclartwl that 
this tax was retained siraplj^ to assert the right of Parliamcut to tax the colonies. 
The Americans were just as determined to assert their right to pay no taxes except 
those they had a voice in levying. In 1773 a number of ships arrived in America 
containing a largo quantity of tea. At Boston a couqiany of men di.sguiaed as 
Indians hoarded the ships and emptied the chests of lea into the sea. This iiS known 
as The Boston Tea Party.'^ In New York the tea was destroyed in the same manner. 
AtoUier ports the ships were sent homo again, and in one instance burned in the 
harbor. * * * 

The Congress met in 1774 md agreed that all trade with Great Britain should 
cease until Parliament redressed the grievances of the colonies. They also sent a 
petition to the King and Parliament, in which they stated their side of the question. 
So far the idea of separating themselves from the mother country does not seem to 
have taken form. Yet the determined spirit in which the opposition was conducted 
allows tliat the majority of the i)ooplo had made up their minds to resist to the 
iitTiiost the encroachments on their liberty, whatever the cousequenees might bo. 
They prepared to meet force with force by organizing the militia and colletding 
military stores. The men who were enrolled were called ^^IMinnte men,’' because 
they declared themselves ready to take up arms at a minute’s notice if required. 
ITp to this jioiiit both the Americans and Parliaiinuit had Ixdieved that a compromise 
would ho offected and peace maintained. If the counsel of some of the wisest 
statesmen in England had been followed there is no doubt that this desirable result 
would have been attained. But the King would not h(‘ar of making any concession, 
lie regarded the colonists as rebels who must be forced into obedience. lu ITTo 
General (higo, who had been appointed governor of Massacdiusetts after the Boston 
Tea Party, received information that a quantity of military stores had been collected 
at Goiicord, a town about 18 miles from Boston. He determined to make a sudden 
raid on tbo idaco and destroy tbe stores. The Americans heard of the intended 
expedition and ])repared to defend their j)roperty at all hazards. The British troops 
were at Charlestown, and a special watch was kept to give warning of their depar- 
ture. Paul Revere was chosen to ride through the country and alarm the inhabi- 
tants. AAnien he received the signal that a movement was taking place, he mounted 
his horse and rode through the night toward Concord, rousing the i)eoi)le with the 
stirring cry, The regulars are coming !” ^ * 

After the fighting at Lexington and Bunker Hill an attempt was made to bring 
about a reconciliation, but the colonists refiisexl the otferH made by tlio British Par- 
liament, .'ind the terms of the American Congress ^vero not acceptable in England. 
While offering terms of peace an army was being raised by Congress, and as soon as 
it was ready George AVashington was appointed commander in chief. Col. George 
AVashington, of A’^irginia, was an able soldier, who had gained distiindion for zeal, 
courage, and prudence in the French and Indian wars, AV'hilo a British subject ho 
had bravely defended the British colonics against foreign enemies. Now he was as 
zealous in defending what he thought to he Hie lights of his country against en- 
croachment by Great Britain. AVashington was noted for his patriotic S])irit, liis 
iniinito patience, and his absolute unselfishness. AVheii ho accepted the post of 
commander in chief ho refused to receive aiij^ salary in payment for his scr\ ices. 
There can be no doubt that tbe high character and sterling qualities of such a loader 
inspired the men under liis command, and helped in no small degree to bring the 
struggle to a successful issue. He at once began to train his army that it might bo 
prepared to meet the British forces on equal terms. In 1776 he besieged the British 
in Boston and forced thorn to give up the town and retire to Halifax, in Nova Scotia. 
He then made his way to New ATirk, that ho might bo ready for an attack on that 
city. The struggle which had ended in war had continued for so long a linio that 
the colonists were now quite ready for 8ox»aration, and on tho 4th of Jul}', 1770, the 
American Congress met at Philadelphia and adopted tlio Declaration of Indei>end- 
ence. This act was a formal sejiaration of tho colonies from Great Britain. Tho 
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United States, as they now called themselves, were declared to be au independent 
country, and no longer subject to tbo British Crown. The Declaration of Indepond- 
once was received by the colonists with demonstrations of joy, hut the leader?^ were 
lilled with anxiety, for they knew that Great Britain Avoiild not give np such wide 
dominions wdthout straining tbo might of the Empire to retain tJjcm. British troops 
w ere being landed in the country, and a largo body of German soldiers was hired to 
assist ill putting down the rebellion. Tlie battle of Long Island, fought in 177G, 
ended in the defeat of the Americans, and they were compelled to leave Now York 
ill tbo handvS of tbo British. Fort Washington was captured, and tbo Auu'ricaus 
Avoro obliged to retreat into Pennsylvania with the British following close on their 
beds. At ibis time AVashiugtou’s army was siitreriiig much from sickness and want 
of stores. The war continued with varying success for several years, uiitil, with the 
aid of ilio French, the Americans defeated Lord Cornwallis at Yorktowa in 17S1. 
This surrender took a^vay the last hope of subduiug America, and terms of peace 
w ere agreed on at Paris in 1782, and a treaty was signed in tbo following year. The 
treat}'^ of Varsailles recogniziul the independence of the United States. AVasbington 
n()\v felt that his Avork was done. He therefore resigned the <*ommand of the army, 
and bidding farewell to bis troops, returned to private life, llis iiaticmce, wdsdom, 
coolness, and uiiBolbsh patriotism were r<‘cogiiizcd by his eoniitry when be was 
declarial to b(‘ First in Avar, first in peace, and iirst in the hearts of liis country- 
men.’' AA^heu the Avar Avas over the thirteen 8tates, Avliicb before that time ha<l been 
iiulepcndent of one another, adopted a form of government wliich made llicm into a 
nation. They still ri'taincd their State gOA'crnmeuts. 'J'bo only ditlereiico between 
llio new plan and tbo old was that they Avero no longer subject to tho King. TJio 
next step Avas to form a cmitral goA'ernment, and (toorge iYasliington Avas chosen as 
tlu^ first President of tho Uniteal States. 

On a foggy November morning in 17811 George III entered the Ilonsc of Lords and 
Avith a faltering voice read a iiaper in which ho acknowledged tbo iinlciiendence of 
tin' United States of America. He closed liis reading Avilh the prayer Ibat indther 
Great Britain nor America might sutler from tlio separation; and bo expressed the 
hope that religion, language, interest, and atfectioii might prove can ellectual bond 
of union between tbo two countries. It bus been Avell said that ^Hiuio has long ago 
healed tho w'ound caused by tho original qiiarnd of the mother country and the 
daughter colonies; and if there have sometimes been misunderstandings and suspi- 
cions engendered Ixdwc'cii England and the great Kepnldic, by unwise ntteranees 
or by unjust dealings of individuals, or of sections oii both sides, the sound sense 
tlio cordial feeling, the s]>irit of kinship, and the community of speech, of interests 
and of sympathies entertained by the groat mass of both peoples have prevented 
threatened colliaion and strife. For England and America Li go to war Avonld bo a 
calamity to the outiro race. It Avould put back tbo hand of progress and would 
arrest the course of civilization, commerce, philanthrojiy, and religion throughout 
tho AT arid. 

[The Standard Author History of England (London. George Gill &. Sons. 12'^. 
pp, 407), being one of (Jill’s School Series, is mado up of extracts from various 
authors arranged in the Lirm of a continuous narratiA^e. Tbo section dovotei! to the 
Burrenderof Cornwallis at Yorktowii is copied from Bancroft’s American l^evolntion.] 

[From the Senior Standard IIisU«ry Header.^, book III. 1680-1871. By Rev. David Morris. London. 

Longnians, Green & Co. 1883. 16°. pp. 317-531.] 

llie seven years^ war had been chiefly carried on by England for the protection of 
tho American colonies and had left a heavy burden of debt upon the country. The 
settlements in North America f hen consisted of thirteen States, having a population 
of 2,000,000 Avhites and 500,000 colored people, Grenville, the English prime min- 
ister, proposed to increase the roA'enno by imposing tin' stamp act upon the American 
colonists, by Avhieh bo expected to receive jC 10,000 annually. 7’bis moasiire created 
the greatest opposition in America. Tho colonists adopted the principle of 
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taxation without representation/^ ami as they were not represented in the British 
Parliament, they denied the right of th(^ homo Govcnmient to tax them. A tdiiuigo 
of ministry brought about a repeal of the obnoxious stamp act in the following 
year. This administration soon gave Avay to one under the leadership of Pitt, who 
was raised to the j^eerage with the title of Karl of Chatham. The new ministry, in 
17()7, passed a bill for levying in America iini)ort duties upon glass, paper, painters’ 
colors, and tea. The colonists opposed these with the same determination as before 
and resolved not to pay. In 1770 Lord North bet aine prime minister and repealed 
all the offensive <luties except that on tea, but these concessions did not allay the 
spirit of opposition in Ameri. a. Bather than jiay the tax of 3 iionce per pound upon 
tea the colonists abstained altogether from the use of the beverage, excoi)t when 
tliey could get a supply from the numerous smugglers, who drove a good trade on 
the coast during this wordy strife. In 1773 three ships laden with tea, liaving 
entered the port of Boston, were boarded by 20 daring men disguised as Mohawk 
Indians. They knocked out the heads of 313 chests of tea and flung into the sea 
their contents, valued at £18,000. The homo Government, onrage<l afc this outrage, 
proceeded to jiunish the people of Boston hy passing a bill to remove ibe cnstoiii- 
house of the port to the more loyal town of Salem ( 1774). This measiire was followed 
by the Massachusetts government bill, dissolving the house of assembly in that 
State and enacting that its members should henceforth he ap])ointed by the (Town. 
These acts of vengeance w(^re strongly <>pposed by the Earl of Chatham and Charles 
James Fox. At the same time' Benjainiu Franklin, residing in London as the agent 
of the Massachusetts house of assembly, did his best to effect a reconciliation and 
avert the ilreadful contest which scorned imminent. Whih^ troops were }»oiiriiig 
into Boston to eu force the laws, all the States except (Jeorgia met in a general Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, from which they issued the celebrated declaration of rights, 
claiudng their privileges as British subjects aud resolv ed not to hold any commei cial 
intercourse with the mother conntiy until their grievances were nulrt'ssed. An 
address, forwarded to the King from the Congress and supported by the eloijiicuce 
of Chatham, Burke, aud Fox, received no consideration. Neither the Goveniinciit 
nor the colonies were disposed to give way, and nothing remained but an appc'al to 
arms. The first outbreak of hostilities was occasioned by an attack of the British 
troops under General Gage upon the town of Concord, wluire the defiant colonists 
were holding a house of assembly and concentrating military stores and raising 
militia. * * 

A month afterwards a second Congniss a8Soml)l<3d at Philadolphia aud appointed as 
their commander in chief George Washington, a Virginia gentleiHany then about 43 
years of age. Meanwhile Gage had allowed himself to ho shut up in Boston by 
20,()00 raw colonial troops, who intrenched themselves on Breed’s Hill, an eminence 
commanding the town. General Flowe, arriving from England with reinfbrcem<*nts, 
took the chief command aud proceeded to assault the Americans behind their 
intrenchmeuts. The battle, called Bunker Hill, from a neighboring height, ended 
in the defeat of the colonists, hut the victory cost the British 1,000 men and taught 
them to respect the valor of their opponents. About the same time the Americans, 
under Montgomery and Arnold, invaded Canada, in the hope of persuading its peo- 
ple to join them. Montreal fell into their hands, but an attack upon Quebec failed; 
Montgomery was slain in the assault, and the invaders, after continuing the siege 
through the winter, were driven out of the province. Meanwhile in the summer of 
1775 Congress made one last effort to conciliate the home Government by sending a 
petition knowm as ^Hhe Olive Branch.’’ To this appeal the only answer given was 
a large increase of land and sea forces and a declaration in Parliament to take reso- 
lute measures against the conspirators and insurgents in America. 

Early in the following year the British troops, compelled to evacuate Boston, 
sailed to Halifax, and thus enabled Washington to take New York. Then the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, consisting of delegates from all the thirteen States, issued 
their famous Declaration of Independence. In August Howe left Halifax and efifectod 
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a landing on Long Island, where he was joined by the fleet of his 1)r()ther, Admiral 
Lord Ilowe. The united forces defeated Washington at Ih-ooklyii with groat loss 
and recaptured New York. Matters were going on badly with the Aniericanp,, wlien 
their leader revived their sinking courage by a sudden attack upon the garrison of 
Trenton and capturing nearly 1,000 Hessian troops. This affair closed tlio campaign' 

The year 1777 opened with another surprise of the Ainoi leans upon the garrison of 
Princeton j but Washington’s success was cut short by a defeat at Brandywine, 
which enabled the British to occupy Philadelphia. This victory raised hopes in 
England that the subjection of the colonies was not far distant, but a serious disas- 
ter befell the English arms, and changed hopes to fears. General Bnrgoyno, march- 
ing from Canada with 10,000 men to cooperate with a force from New York, was so 
beset in the woods by the Americans that be could not get farther than Albany. 
Disapijoiiited in not meeting with the expedition from New York, and liara8se<l by 
the oiK'iny, bo retreated to Saratoga, where he wa.s soon surrounded. For live days 
the gallant General resisted the pangs of Iniuger and the o\ erwhelniiiig masses of 
his foes, in the hope that relic'f would come. At length lu* was compelled to sur- 
render, with all his brass cannon, muskets, and stores, llis force, nuinberiug tlieu 
about 6,000 men, received a free iiassago to England, on condition of never again 
bearing arms against the colonists. 

The snri ender of Biirgoyne led France to join the Americans. From the ])egin- 
ning of the conflict the French sent men, money, and munitions of war to (he 
insurgent States, and among the \ohinteers the naino of the young and hravo Mar- 
quis de Lafayette was the most distinguished. The entraino of France into the 
(j[uarrel iilled the British ministry with anxiety. T.ord North saw that Cliaihain 
was the only man able to guide the country through the }>erils which threatened it, 
and he strongly urged the King to jiiace the veteran statesman at tlie head of the 
(iovernmeiit ; hut George disliked the Earl for his independence, and turned a deaf 
ear to the advice of his minister. In Parliament many members, alarmed at the 
serious turn of affairs, imjjlonMl tlie Government to acknowledge the independence 
of tbe colonies rather than engage in a wav witli France. To oppose a motion in 
favor of such a peace, the venerable Chatham left a sick bed to appear in Parliament. 
Though old, frail, and sick, ho spoke with all his wonted tiro and ehxpience against 
the dismombermeut of the Ihnjiire; ami when ho arose again to renew his attac k 
upon the proposal, he fell in a tit upon the floor of tbe House of Lords. A month 
later the veteran statesinau and foremost Englishman of the day expired, in his 
seventieth year. Meanwhile, T.ord Ntnth had repealed the duty on tea, and had 
sent commissioui'rs to America to treat with the colonists, but tbe con(‘essi()n came 
too late — independence only would satisfy them now. The campaign this year was 
not distinguished by any great operations. Howe was sneceoded in the chief com- 
mand by Sir Henry (Bintou, who evacuated Philadelphia to fall back upon New 
York. In the latter part of the year, troops sent to Georgia ((uickly reduced that 
province. Nearer home, an t'Ugagament took place between the Knglish and French 
fleets off IJshant), but from some misunderstanding between the English commanders, 
the battle was indecisive, and caused a groat outcry in the countr\ . 

Our difficulties were increased in the next year by the entrance of Spain into the 
quarrel. Her part iii the war chiefly consisted of an unsuccessful attempt to recover 
Gibraltar, which, under the able defense of General Elliot, endured a siege of three 
years (1779-1782). In America there were marches, skirmishes, sieges, and burnings ; 
but no event of importance occurred. The sixth camjiaign was marked in America 
by the capture of Charleston by Clinton, and the desertion of the American general, 
Arnold, who betrayed to the British the fortress of West Point on the river Hudson. 
Major Aiidr6, an English officer, who arranged the affair, was seized by some Ameri- 
can militiamen and hanged as a spy. In Europe many troubles threatened England. 
At home, the Gordon riots distracted the (Joveruinent, and abroad the northern 
powers took up a menacing attitude. Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland 
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rndcavoroil to make a profitnblo trade between the belligerents; and. formed an 

armed neutrality to maintain by force of arms, if necessary, the principle tbat ^^freo 
ships maho free goods.” Toward the close of the year Holland became so hostile 
that England doclanjd war against her. Tho following year witnessed a disaster to 
onr anus in America, whicli virtually terminated tlio war. Lord Cornwallis, avIh) 
bad almost reduced the Carol in as, was comiielltMl to withdraw bis forijcs to York- 
town, in Virginia. While waiting there for reinforceiucuts from New Y^ork, a French 
lhM‘t entered the Chesapeake, and Cornwallis, finding himself surrounded and in 
danger of Btarvati<m, sarrendcreal liis force of 7,000 men to Washington and La- 
fayette. This misfortune to the IJritish arm^ decided the war; and, though tho 
Govcriiinent continued tho struggle for another year, scarcely any military oiiera- 
tions took jdaoo in America. On sea, indeed, the English fleets maintained their 
snprtnuacy. ^ ^ 

Toward the close of tho year, negotiations for peace were entered upon with fhe 
Americans, and in the following January tho treaty of Versailles was concluded by 
the contending countries, excepting Hollaiul, which inadt' its own terms a few lUfiiiths 
later. By this treaty England acknowledged tho independence of the United States, 
with tho right of fishing on the coast of Newfoundland. To Franco wo restored 8t. 
Lucia and Tobago, in the West Indies, and Chaudanagoro and Pondicherry in tho 
Ea.st, and received in return Dominica, Grenada, and four other islands; at the same 
time, w(! w(;re to give up our <‘laim for the dismantling of Dunkirk. To Spain avo 
coded Minorca and the Floridas, and in return, our right to cut logwood in Honduras 
was giiar.inteed. To Holland we returned all our eoiniuests excepting Negapatam. 
The ox])ense of this war added L’ 100,000,000 to tho national debt. 

[From Eriglanfl dnritig tho Auiorican and European Wars, 1705-1820. By (). W. Tancock, M. A. 

Luudon. LongniariH, Green &. Co. 1894. 16<^. pp. 102. Kpoch.s of liiiglish History Series, edil.c(l 

by Kov. M. Creighton, M. A . | 

England had much fighting to do in America, tvhero sho was beaten. She was 
fighting for a bad cause, and freedom and good gov(*rnment <;amo from her defeat. 
Wlulc America gained very niiich, England lost little more than the livi'S and the 
money spent in the Avar. * * * 

Tho plan of the ministry propo.sed to grant duties in the colonies and planta- 
tions of America/' stating “that it Avas just and necessary that a revenue should be 
raised there." In 17f>5 the stamp act was pirssed, re4|uiring laAv jiapers in America to 
bear stamps, much as th(*y do now in this country. This juit focAvard tho claim of 
Parliament to tax a country Avhieh sent no repro.seiitnti ves to l‘arliament. IJttle 
attention was paid to tho remonstrances of the colonies, and few thought that they 
would resist. ' * * 

ToAvard tho end of 1774 it was plain that Avar was at hand. In England tho King 
and Ills minister, Lord North, who did whatever tho King wished, and had a large 
majority in the House of Commons, wore set on harsh measures. A small body of tho 
men Avho thought for themsedves, and thought wisely, such as Chatham and Burke, 
were in favor of giving Avay to tho colonists. The great trading towns Avere on tho 
same side. But tho AVhigs, as these men were called, v^ero not popular; Englishmen 
in general neither kneAV nor cared much about tho feelings of tlie colonists. Public 
opinion oil the Avholo Avas on the side of the King and the Government. * 

From this time there Avas Avar between England and lier American colonies. Ill 
feeling and even hatred soon groAv up Iwjtween tho two peoples. Tho King aa^us firm 
in fhe resolve to reduce “tho rebels," and the mass of the English people agreed 
with him, though they did not care much. In America, Avhile many colonists 
remained loyal, the help they gaA o was not great compared with the fierce resistance 
of the majority in almost every part. * 

Congress met for its second session at Philadelphia in May, 1775, and the moderate 
party in it Avas weaker than before. Measures wore taken for raising money, and a 
commander in chief was elected, George Washington, of Virginia. He had earned 
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fomo reputation ia tho former war, aud lia<l a ’well-deserved cliaractor for modera- 
tion, public spirit, and honor. It was very need ffil that the coraniaiid in war should 
1)0 [^iven to one great soldier, for a danger which threatened the colonies was that 
local interests and jealousies should prevent them from holding together as one 
country, since each colony had been used to manage itself an<l had been quite inde- 
pendent of the rest. Congress as yet had no real power, an<l could not do much more 
than advise what was host. ^ * 

The- colonies now began to listen more and more to the counsels of tho extreme 
men; this was natural when war had once begun. .So long as it Avas only talked 
about, however bitter the talk might be, there was liopo that things might be quietly 
settled. But when once war bad broken out, and Amerii^ans were glorying in b^ats 
of arms done against tho English, the desire of settling matters grew faint and died 
away. Tlie need of some form of independent goA'eriiuient became jiressing, and in 
June, 177(i, on tho motion of Kiehard Henry Lee, of Virginia, Congress agreed that 
‘Hheso united colonics are and ought to be free and independent States.^’ ^ ^ 

111 Knglaml tho news of the surrender at Saratoga imide even tho ministc'rs Avish 
for iieaee. Unfortunately the same iicavs made the Frimeh Government ready to 
enter into treaties of alliance and commerce Avith (he United Stat.^s (Fehvnary, 1778). 
Lord North then passed a bill giving nj) altogether tho claim of Parliament to tax 
the colonies, and Avas ready to do anything short of granting them independence. 
This was a tune when tho Avar might ha\'e ceased without dishonor to Englaiul. 
England Avas ready to oavii tliat she had been in tho Avrong. She Avas Avilling to 
grant all that Americans had claimed; freedom, Avith some slight tie to tho mother 
country, or oa'oii indcpmidciico, as I.ord hockingham thonglit, miglit have l.omi con- 
ceded. But Avheii Franco began to interfere in the Avar its meaning avus changed. 
The honor of England seemed at 8lalv< ; even those who had been against tlie Avar 
before, noAv thought that it must he carried on boldly. Thus Chatham, in the House 
of Lords, d«'clared ho would never consent to ‘‘an ignominious surreiider of tlio 
rights of the Jaupiro.’’ “Shall Ave noAV,'^ he said, “fall prostrate heforo the House 
of Bourbon?’’ And his death in May, 1778, put an end to the last hope of recon- 
ciliation witli America, ^ * 

In 1780 men wore made more hitter by a A'ory unfortnuate event. General Arnold, 
a man of mark, aa’Iio had held important commands at Saratoga and at Pliiladelphia, 
Avas noAv at West Point, .a fort dominating the upper part of tho State of New York. 
This ho treaclicronsly ottered to hand over to Sir Henry Clinton; the terms Avere to 
ho arranged Avith Major Audn), aid-de-c.ainp to the English general. He visited 
Arnold, and Avas taken ])risoner on his way liack in disguise, and AA^itli a pa.ss given 
by Arnold. Arnold had time to escape to th(^ English lines; Andre aa as treated as a 
spy. His plea of a safe-conduct from Arnold was not inifairly nu't by th(3 vciily that 
Arnold Avas .a traitor, and a Rufe-conduct granted for a treacherous jmrpose was not 
valid. Washington was unyielding, and Andr»'‘ was hanged. Tt Avas natural enough 
that the Americans should insist on making an example of him, hut when they 
hanged him on tho charge that he was a sjiy they AAcre really revenging themselvi^s 
on him for the treachery of Arnold, whom they could not reach. By the English, 
Andri3 was honored as a martyr to his zeal for king and country. ^ ^ 

Tho ti'eaties Avere all signed at Versailles in SeptomluT, 1781). Some men were 
loud in calling them disgraceful, hut those wlio knew how hardly pi’csscd England 
Avas, and hoAA" tho increase of debt and Avaslt*, of men Avoro crushing her, suav that 
peace must bo had, and that the terms Avero fair. England came Avith honor out of 
tho AAmr against these powerful European foes. 8h(^ Imd met Avith disasters in a had 
cause in America, Imt still her soldiers and sailors liad done their duty W(dl. 

[From LongmaiiH’ ‘Ship’ Iliatoricnl lioiuU'r.s. No. II. From tho DiscoAa'vy ol' Anurioa to date. 

Lontlon, Lougroana, Orooii & Co. ]89r}. 12'^. pi>. 128 ] 

Wo have read about the Pilgrim Fathers and hoAv they sailed aAA^.iy to America and 
founded a colony there. In the course of time tho colonists greAA' rich and strong. 
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Their land was ruled over by the King of England. At last quarrels arose because 
King George III wanted to make them jiay him money that they thought they ought 
not to pay. The King said they must pay him so much money as a tax upon all tea 
they used. The colonists thought ho had no right to make them pay it. So they 
said that, rather than pay the tax, the^^ would do without tea. Soon after this a 
ship laden with tea came into the harbor of Boston. The people said, “The tea 
shall be sent back to the place from which it came. Wo will pay no tax upon it.’^ 
One man said, ‘^Tho only way to get rid of the tea is to throw it overboard.’^ So a 
number of men dressed themselves like Indians and rushing on board the ship they 
threw the tea into the sea. Vfter this it was seen that, as neither side Avouhl give 
in, nothing but a war could end the quarrel. Then both sides got ready to light. 
It was a sad sight to see men of the same race fighting against eacli other. The 
colonists chose a bravo and good man named George Washington to bo their leader, 
lie did not Avant to fight against the King, but bo loved Ireodom, and bo thought 
that the King was treating the colonists unjustly. So bo was willing to spend his 
money and his life in the good cause. The war lasted for about seven years. The 
French helped the colonists, and in the end the <‘olonists won, and so they were frc(‘. 
Since that time they have had no king over them and they have become one of the 
greatests nations upon earth; for in the land that is now called the United States 
there are oA^er 00,000,000 ])eople, and the vast country that Avas at one time the homo 
of bauds of roving Indians is now peopled by English-speaking folks. 

[FroTji Jarrold’s Kmpiro Readers. Stories from English History for Standard III. By Mary Jacomb 
Wilkin. Loudon. Jarrold <fe Sons. IG'^. pp. 178. The Empire Educational Series.] 

The United States of America were at that time Jhiglish colonies. George III 
wanted the people there to pay very heavy taxes, hut they refused. Onii was a tax 
or ‘ ^ duty on tea. The Americans said they Avonld rather go Avitlioiit tea than ])ay it. 
So Avhen ships came bringing tea they threAv it all overboard. For ten yetirs the 
colonists and the Govornnicut quarreled about it, and theu they wont to war. 
George Washington was the American patriot who Jed their armies, and the English 
were defeated. On the 4th of July, 1776, the United States of America became an 
iudepcndcmt nation. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, had done all lie could to make 
George III and his Parliament see that it was not fair to tax the American colonists 
in order to jiay for England’s European Avars. These wars had b(;on of no use to 
them, and they av an ted their money to defend themselves at home. If the King 
had been wise enough to follow Pitt’s advice he would not have lost these (jolonies. 

From Jarrohl’.s Eiiipiro licader.s. English History, iiooklll. William 111 to the present. London.] 
Jarrold &. Sous. The Empire Educational Series.] 

While these internal commotions were going on, our quarrels with the eolouies in 
America began. They originated in a great measure with the King himself. With 
the patriotic intention of reducing the burdens of the people, be insisted on a por- 
tion of the taxes being throAvii on the colonists. The ministry saw the danger of 
such a proceeding, but Mr. Grenville, who in 1764 was at the head of affairs, was 
intimidated into agreement by a threat of the loss of his office, and ( onsented to 
carry measures of which ho disapproved. Ho first interfered with tho paper cur- 
rency of the colonies by an act preventing colonial bills from being considered a 
legal tender, and finally attempted to raise a revenue from stamps. 'JJiis created a 
ferment in the free legislatures of the different colonies, whose members saw that 
if the principle were admitted England might impoverish them by taxes to any 
amount Avithout sharing tho burden herself. The attempt was temporarily with- 
drawn when the results were seen; but in this, as in other instances, 

Tho attempt and not tho deed confounds us. 

All the ill feeling remained, though the cause was apparently removed. The stub- 
bornness of the King acted, however, on the pliancy of his ministers; the national 
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spirit becamo high ou our side as well as on the colonists^ and it was resolved to 
carry the supremacy of Parliament with a high hand. 

In spite of the energy of Pitt in resisting the measure, and the warnings of other 
statesmen who foresaw the lamentable consequences of iierseverance, the act for 
imxiosing stamp duties in the American xirovinces was carried on March 22, 1765, and 
opposition at once began. The colonists x>as8cd resolutions to abstain from all arti- 
cles on which a tax was levied, and commerce rapidly felt the elfects of a diminished 
consumption. Scarcity also existed at this time at home, and frequent riots took 
place in consequence of the decline of manufactures. The King vented Ins dissatis- 
faction on his ministers and dismissed them ; but who would consent to be their suc- 
cessors under circumstances of such public snflfering and court intrigue? Pitt and 
others declined the task, unless under such conditions as the King and liis secret 
advisers could not agree to. He was therefor(^ forced to throw himself back on the 
old Whig xnirty under the hiadership of the Marquis of Rockingham. The iiriiicixial 
service rendered to his country by this nobleman was that of introducing into pub- 
lic life, as his secretary, the celebrated Edmund lUirke, a man whose political wis- 
dom and literary i>owors receive a high apxireciation from each new gentuation, 
which benefits by the study of liis works. But elocjueiici^ as great and more effective 
than Burke’s was at work on the other side of the Atlantic, Jind roused a spirit of 
resistance whicli no olforts at conciliation could have allayed. Patrick Henry, an 
orator of the loftiest order, brought forward resolutions against the stamxi act 
in the assembly of Virginia, which wore instantly adopted by all tlio legislatures in 
America. Rival manufactures to those of England were established in tho towns, 
and xiroxiositioiis evmi entertained against the exx)ortation of tobacco, from which 
so much British revenue wins derived. A xiause in these x^roceedings was (*.xiiected 
in the following year, when the stani}) act, amidst the fiery donnnciatioiis of Pitt 
against its injustice, was (inally rex>ealed, and other measures taken for the restora- 
tion of harmony between the countries. 

The harmony was short-lived. The repeal of the stamp act offended the King, 
and gave a handle to the demagogues of America to rail against the weakness of tho 
Parliament whicli had yielded to fear what it denied to justice. The calm wisdom 
of the groat Washington was disregarded or unknown, and his satisfaction with the 
settlement of the (juarrel was of no avail. Oxien enmity was merely exchanged for 
secret grudging, and both sides w^ere ready for a renewal of tho disxmte. 'Pho Court 
considered the victory gained when it obtained tho services of Pitt; l)ut the arro- 
gance of th(^ great statesman neutralized the noble qualities ho possessed. Ho 
offended the inembera of his party even iii the act of calling them into f)o\vor; ho 
forfeited the coiifidoiice of the peox>le by wearing tho state livery of an earldom, and 
soon showed how powerless Lord Chatham was to control the rehellious spirits which 
had yielded to Mr. Pitt. Disgustial, after a time, with the disobedieneo of his sub- 
ordinates, tho (mvy of his rivals, the coolness of his friends, and the lo,ss of his proj)- 
erty, the haughty minister kept aloof from x>nblic business altogether, and gave way 
to fits of temiier, which he dignified with tho name of bad health. He retained his 
office of privy seal, though the x^rincix>al x’l^Ace in tho administration was filled by 
tho Duke of Grafton. Tho object of the King Avas gained — tho opx^t^^ilhm of the 
great orator was no longer to bo feared, and vigorous measures were resoh'cd on to 
reduce the Americans to submission. Chatham, foreseeing the increased unpopular- 
ity of the ministry, seized a favorable moment for resigning the privy seal, and 
tried to recover the favor of the public by destroying an administration Avhich he 
bad not been able to supxmrt. Freed from the trammels of office, bewailed in grim 
repose for an ox>portunity of once more showing his transcendent power and tram- 
pling on his enemies. Strong oiiposition was made in Parliauiout to tho atternxit at 
coercing the colonies and extending taxation where representation did not exist; 
but all opposition was disregarded. Boston, which had been most active in resisting 
the excise, was garrisoned by troops and blockaded by ships. 
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Associations yvere instantly entered into l>y the other colonies for the defense of 
th(;ir liberties, and the citizens, as early as 1769, wore recoraraended to provide ihem- 
selves with arms on th^i transparent pretenwi of a probable rapture with France— 
while meet ings of infurated colonists wei*© held at Boston, dinners of no less furious 
enemies of the ministry took place iii London. There was a sympathy between the 
sui>portor8 of Wilkes in his ijroseoution for a libel, and the defenders of tho Amer- 
icans in their resistance to arbitrary power. The cry of ^^Wilkes and liberty’^ 
comprehended tho patriots^’ on both sides of tho Atlantic. Riots broke oat in 
the capital; Ireland Imcame disturbed; the King unbendingly pursued the path he 
had once taken ; Chatham gloomed in ominous silence from his retreat in Hayes; 
and tho anonymous slanderer and experienced politician, who is still known to us 
only as Junius, attacked tlio ministry and tho King himself with great bitterness 
and force. Those concurrent causes and the renewal in 1770 of Chatham’s attendanco 
in Parliament as leader of tho hostile })halanx, drove tho Duke of Grafton from power, 
and his place was supplied by Lord KortK But tho half measures of this minister 
did not satisfy tho wishes of tho King. His temper was roused by tlio struggle, and 
tho battle became fiercer than ever. Cb 'tliain directly accused liim of personal 
duplicity and a design to destroy the liberties of tlie }>cople and the iiidependenco 
of Parliament by bribes. His words were taken down but no proceedings followed. 
Public meetings Tvere called; the Lord Mayor of London lectured tho King "when 
admitted to deliver an address, and the ministry relied all this time on their 
Parliamentary majority and the orderly habits of tho Lnglish i>ooplo. Tho orderly 
habits, however, of the American colonists broke dowm under fresh provocation; 
lives Avero lost at Boston in a struggle with the soldiers, and tho incident M'as rep- 
resented in the new8|>apcr8 as a deliberate massacn^. Passions were roused to 
such an extent on both sides that it was iraposslblo to jirevcnt an appeal to arms, 
hut when the King’s forces were attacked, and tho colonists stood in oi>cn array 
against the mother country, the feeling in Kngland began to change. The sympa- 
thy which had been so powerful in favor of an oppressed peo}>lo was turnod into 
animosity against impracticable rebels. Chatham himself defended them no more. 
Yet there still remaiued thousands, perhaps miliious, in tliis conutry who view'cd 
with greater apprehension the suc<^es8 of tbo King than those of the colonists. 
Lord Chatham's words were not forgotten, ^^that three millions of men, imahle to 
defend their freedom, were the fittest instrumonls to destroy tho lihertictt of tho 
rtist ’’ After the display of great bravery on both sides, ami consummate skill on 
the part of the Americans — after alternations of conquest and defeat — the ever 
advancing tide of resistance to British rule 8[>read over the whole country ; tlio 
genius of Washington and the wisdom of Franklin guided the strong wills of tho 
resist! ug millions, and France, in an evil hour for hi r reigning dynasty, having 
joined in the fiay, even the obstinacy of George was oviucome, and the iudepeud- 
eiico of the United States was formally acknowledged, 1783. 

[From An Easy History of England. Standards VI and A" 1 1. 13y S, li. (laj-dinor. London: Long- 
mans, Green Co. 1801. pi». 250. l>eala more especially with ])olitical history.] 

Grenville was not a wise man, and he thought that he could make tho Americams 
hear i>art of tho expenses of the last war. Ho accordingly pcrsuadeil tlui British 
Parliament to jiass a stamp act ordering the Americana to pay moni'y for stamps to 
he placed on their law papers. The Americaus tvero angry, and said that the Brit- 
ish Parliament had no right to tax them. Before it was known in Lugland how 
angry they were, George 111 had succeeded in turuing Grenville out of olfice, but he 
had been obliged to replace him by another Whig, Lord Ko<^kingham. Tho W’higs, 
led by Rockingham, were never popular. They would not bribe, and all who 
wanted to receive bribes took part against him. They offended others, because 
most of them were wealthy noblemen and gentlemen who did not mix with the 
people. Rockingham himself was a well-meaning, timid man. The host thing we 
know of him was that ho listened respectfully to Edmund Burke, who w'as neither 
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rich liiin»elf nor related to rich imm, hut tvIio Avas ilio wisest niau in England. By 
tlio advice of Burke, Rockingham asked Parliament to repeal the stamp act. As 
Boon as the British Parliament left otf taxing the Americans the Americans IxMjamo 
oiKc more quiet anti lo^^iil. 

Beforo long the King turned out Rockingham. Ho created Pitt Earl of Chntham 
and made him i)riino minister. Chatham might have done gre.it things if ho had 
retained his health, hut lie hccaino so ill that ho was unaldo to attend to business, 
and tlio other ministers were foolish enough to try and get money from the Amiu i- 
caiis again. This time they imi>oscd duties on the import of tea and other articles 
at the Amoricau ports. 

The fact was that the House of Commons only thought of making people do as it 
pleased, just as Charles I had done more than a hundred years hefon^.. At home the 
Middlesex electors eliose a man named Wilkes as llieir luciuhcr of Parliament. His 
character was very had, and on the ground that ho had misbehaved himself the 
House of Commons not only expelled him, hut wheu the electors again and again 
persisted in choosing him declared that another candidate Avho had reeciveil only a 
few votes was to sit in the House as ineiiiber for Middlesex. Soon afterwards 
Chatham recovered his health, and declared in the Ilonse of Lords that the House 
of Commons had no right to set aside the votes of the electors of Middlesex, aud 
that Parliament had no right to tax America. 

Thc King would not listen to Chatham’s advice. He made Lord North prime 
minister. Lord North was a Toi\y. The Tories thought that the King iind not the 
Whig nohlcincn ought to choose the niiiiistcrs. Lord North was a sensible i-.aii, but 
ho allowed himself to ho persuaded to do whatever George IH told him to do. Ho 
was very fat, and used to go fo slec]) in the Houses of Commons whilst the iiicmbors 
wore abusing him. The House 8up])orted him, partl^^ because many of its inein- 
hers were bribed in various wa;s8, but still more because 'Wliigs were disliked 
and because most Englishmen thought it quite right that the Americans should pay 
their share of the ox])cnsc8 of a war which had been fought to save them from being 
injured by the Ereuch in Canada, 

The Americans made up their minds to pay no taxes to the British Government. 
Rather than pay duty on tea a troop of 40 or 50 men disguised as red Indians rushed 
on hoard a ship laden with tea, which had arrived at Boston, nnd threw the whole 
cargo into the sea. The British Parliament passed laws to put down all resistance, 
and sent soldiers to America to enforce them. The Americans prepared to resist. 
In 1775 fighting began. The English Y>eoplc thought it Avould soon he over, as th^ y 
were many and llio Americans were few. Their soldiers were well distajilined, and 
the Americans had no regular soldb^rs at all. The Americans, however, ere light- 
ing for their own land, whilst every Britisli soldier had lobe conveyed across the 
8<*a. The Americans, too, found George Wasliington not only a 8]>huuli«l general, 
hut, what was better, a man who set an example of patience and self-denial, and 
who was entirely without ambition. 

The Americans had not been fighting long when they issmal a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, asserting their right to he a free nation, no longer in Hul>iectiou to British 
rule. At iirst it seemed ilouhtful whether they would bo able to make good their 
words. Their army was almost starved to death. The horses died for want of for- 
age, and for six days the men had no meat. ^Pher© was scarcely a pair of slioes in 
the whole camp. 

When people show that they can defend themselves they often get help from 
others. This time it was France vrhich came f»>rward to assist the Americans. 
Lord North was frightened, hut Chatham, old nnd ill as ho was, came to the House 
of Lords to protest against acknowledging the independence of America. He had, 
been w'ise enough to oppose the folly of those who had attempted to make the 
Americans pay taxes, but he was too proud of the greatness f>f Ivngland to consent 
to tho separation of America from the mother country. As long/’ he said, I 
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can crawl down to this House and have strength to raise myself on my crutches or 
lift rny hand, I will vote against giving up the dependency of America or the sov- 
ereignty of Great Britain/^ Chatham tried to speak again, but he staggered and 
fell, struck down by apoplexy. After a few days ho died. 

If Chatham had lived he could not have brought America hack into subjection. 
Fighting went on, and Spain joined the enemies of England. At last an English 
army under Lord Cornwallis was shut up in Yorktown. The Americans hemiiKMl it 
in on the land side, and a French fleet blocked it up by sea. (kirnwallis was forced 
to surrender. Lord North knew that it was impossible to struggle longer, end 
though George III wished to continue the war, Lord North resigned office, and 
Rockingham became prime minister a second time. 

Lord Rockingham at once opened negotiations with France and America. Before 
they were completed he died, and the King named Lord Shelburne as bis successor. 
Shelburne went on with the arrangements for peace, though the treaty was not 
signed till after ho had left oflieo. In 1783 peace was made with France, and the 
independence of America was acknowledged by Great Britain. Both then and 
since many have looked hack with regret to the day which put an end to the hope 
that all English-speaking peoples might continue united under the same govern- 
ment. Yet there can he no doubt that England had received a lesson which she 
well deserved. Tlio members of the House of C<»mmonH had got into a habit of 
thinking that they could do whatever suited them, without taking into acc.onnt the 
wishes of others. The resistance of America had taught them the lesson that, pow- 
erful as the English Goveumment was, it could not do as it pleased. From that time 
there was more consideration for the wishes of the governed in England itself than 
there had been before. 

[The account given of these events in GardineFs Illustrated English History, 
Part III, 1689-1886 (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896, English History Read- 
ing Books series), is practically the same as the above.] 

[From Longmans’ ‘Ship' Historical Keadors. No. VII. London. Longmans, Groen &- Co. 1894. 

12°. pp. 240. Devoted to the Hanoverian i)eriod.] 

The British colonies were divided into two classes, one in which the bulk of the 
population was not of British race, and the other in which it was. The first of 
these classes comprised the Indian possessions, where the native population far out- 
mimhered the British; the West Indies, in which the negroes were most iiiinuirous; 
Canada, where the French vastly predominated, and such outlying posts as Gibral- 
tar. In the second class were the old American colonies, where there were only a 
few persons not descended from British ancestors. Those of the first class were 
more properly called possessions, those of the second, colonies. For the present, at 
least, it was easy to govern the possessions. It would ho more difficult to govern 
the colonies, because the men of British race who lived in them had been in the 
habit of managing their own affairs, and would resent any interlprouce with them. 
In England, on the other hand, people discovered that the war had cost much money 
and that taxes had to he raised to pay the interest of the money which had been 
borrowed to carry it on. In 1765 George Grenville, who was then prime minister, 
thought that the American colonists ought to pay part of the expenses caused by 
the late war, because they had been benefited by the removal of all danger of 
French attacks from Canada. He easily persuaded Parliament to pass a stamp act 
ordering the Americans to pay money for stamps on their law papers. The Ameri- 
cans were very angry, and declared that an English Parliament had no right to tax 
them. Before their complaints reached England there was a new prime minister. 
Lord Rockingham, and at his proposal the stamp act was repealed in 1766. As 
soon as Parliament gave up its attempt to tax America, the colonists became quiet 
and loyal. 
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George III did not like the Rockingham ministry because he wanted to choose lus 
own ministers, and Rockingham, who was the loader of the Whigs, wanted ministers 
to be chosen who suited the great landowners. George therefore turned out Rock- 
ingham and made Pitt prime minister, having created him Earl of Chatham. Chat- 
ham did all he could to conciliate the Americans, but h(‘. fell ill, and iu 1767 the 
other ministers persuaded Parliament to tax the Americans again by placing duties 
on tea and other articles imported into their country. George III was in favor of 
this, and as in 1770 he succeeded in appointing a prime minister of his own choos- 
ing — Lord Nc)rth — there was no longer any chauce that tht* British Parliament would 
abandon its claim to tax Americans. Iu 1773 a shipload of tea which had paid duty 
to the King was sent to Boston. The inhabitants, rather than pay the duty, split 
open the t(‘a chests and poured their contents into the. harbor. When this was 
known in England the King and his ministers were angry. In Parliament the 
majority, now composed of Tories or supporters of the King, was also angry, and a 
law was passed forbidding ships to take or unload cargo at Boston, and another law 
providing that the colony of Massachusetts, the colony in which Boston was, should 
be governed, not by its own peoijle, but by persons nominated by the King. Soldiers 
were sent out to enforce the orders of the British Parliament. 

The Americans prepared to resist. They elected a Congress in which men chosen 
by the different colonies might meet tt) decide what should be done. In 177.5 fighting 
began. The first serious conflict was that which is usually known as the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The Americans were posted on the top. Twice th(5 British forces, 
attempting to a8C(‘nd, wen*, driven hack. The third time the Americans, having 
fired away all their shot, retreated. In spite of the bravery shown by the Americans 
the British felt sure of overpowering theiii. In 1776 the Americans issued a Decla- 
ration of Ind(‘peiidenee, asserting tlnunselves to be a free nation. As the war went 
on each side gained advantages in turn. The Americans were led by a great man, 
George Washington. Not only was he a good general, hut he was patient and mod- 
est, n^gardless of himself, and r<‘ady to endure anything rather than injure his 
country Yet, after two years of war, the American army was almost starved to 
death. 'ITve horses died for want of forage, and for six days the men had no meat. 

In 1778 th<!> Americans were saved by aii alliance with Franco. France was now 
far stronger than she had been in the seven years’ war, because she had now no 
quarrel with any of the nations on the Continent and could therefore devote her 
whole strength to her navy. The French lleet was superior to the British, and in 
1781 was able to blockade the British army under Cornwallis at Yorktown on the 
side of the sea, while the American army blockaded it by land, (hirnwallis sur- 
rendered, When the news reached England in 1782, Lord North resigned and Rock- 
ingham again hecame prime minister and prepared to make peace. Spain had now 
joined Franco, but before pcac<* was made the British Admiral Rodn<*y gained a 
victory over the French fieet, and a large French and Spanish fleet which was trying 
to take Gibraltar had to give up its task in despair. In 1783 peace was signed and 
the independence of America acknowledged. 

[From the History of England from the Accession of George III to the Present Time, adapted to 

Standards VI and VII, by the Kev. D. Morris, B. A. London. Wm. Isbister. 1883. 16°, Pages 

298.] 

During the above war the English prime minister, George Grenville, announced 
his intention of raising a revenue in America for the partial support of the intended 
army by enacting a stamp act, by which all bonds, leases, newspapers, legal docu- 
ments, etc., should be issued on stamped paper, varying in value from a half-penny 
to jCIO. He delayed the hill for a year, in order to give the colonists time to express 
their opinions upon the subject. The latter discussed the project in their provincial 
assemblies, and denied the right of Parliament to tax them, inasmuch as they were 
not represented in the House of Commons. They did not want a standing army, 
they said, and they would not contribute to its maintenance in any form. In New 
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England tlie riglit of Parliament to make laws for America was loudly denied, and 
active resistance was openly advocated. The stamp act became a law in 17G5. The 
news was received everywhere in America with an outburst of indignation, and, in 
Boston particularly, with much rioting. The merchants of the chief towns com- 
bined to purchase no more English goods until the obnoxious act was roj)oalod. Xo 
stamp distributer dared exercise bis oftico, or say that bo bad stamjjs in bis posses- 
sion, for the mob seized all that they could find and burnt them. It was found 
impossible to put tlic act in force, and while resistance lasted traded was at a 
standstill. 

In the meantime a change of ministry occurred in England. The stamp act was 
reconsidered and repealed a year after its enactment, but at tlu'. same time a declara- 
tory act was passed asserting the right of Parliament to tux tin* colonies. The news 
of tli(5 repeal of the former measure> was received in America with mueh rejoicing, 
blit the triumph of the colonies bad tlio effect of encouraging the more violent of 
the agitators in America to further resistance against the siijuemacy of J^arlianient. 
Ereuch agents soon ap[)eared on the scene to fan by inirigues tlio spirit of opposi- 
tion. P>ost(>n and N<'\v York refused to supply the British troojis with ])rovisions 
and barracks in accordance with the act of Parliament. Conduct of this kind luo- 
duced much irritaticui in England, and led the ministry to take steps to strcngtlien 
its authority in America by making the governors and Judges in the N arious States 
less dependent n])oii the people. To uccoiuplisli this it was decidetl in 17()7 to raise 
a revenue in America to pay the salaries of the governors and judges. The annual 
sum required scarcely amounted to £40,000. In order to oldaiii this amount, a duty 
was laid u])on glass, red and white lead, painters' colors, ]>a]!cr, and tea importetl 
into the colonics. Such imposts were in accordance with tlie a( know ledged riglits 
of Parliament to regulate trade luit the colonists now’ resented tliis measure as bit- 
terly as they did the stamp act. Tlicy strongly objcctiMl to have thtdr governors 
aud judges made independent of the assemblies by rot eiviiig salaries from a fund 
over which tin y could have no control. Under the belief that their liberties W’ore 
at stake, the various assemblies agreed to abstain from the nsii of English manufac- 
tures, aud especially from the articles upon w’hiidi duties were levied. Opposition 
wms most iicree in New' England, especially in Massachusetts. So riotous were the 
mobs in the seaport towns, and so openly defiant of the trade laws, that troojis aud war- 
ships were sent to overaw'o Boston, which w as t he center of r( sistanee. ’’J be arrival 
of a military and naval force supplied another cause of grievance and increased the 
spirit of opposition. A collision took place one ni;.;bt between a mob ot boys ;ind 
men and a small military ]>atrol. The lattcu- discharged their tirearins into tlio 
crowd, killing three men and w^ounding several others, 'i'his massacre,*’ as it w as 
called, created the utmost cxciteinoiit tbrongbout tlie colonics and furnished skillful 
agitators wdtb a pow'crful w'eapou against England. JiuIimmI this an’ray had much 
to do in hringing about the American Kovoliitioii. x * ^ 

Meetings were held in every important place to protest against the action of the 
British Oovernment, and it was decided to hold a congress of delegates from all the 
States at Philadelphia to discuss their relations with the mother (roiiutry. This 
important meeting, or ‘‘Uoutincntal Congress'’ as it was called, took place in Sep- 
tomher, 1774. All the States, except ing Georgia, w’crc represented. Among the del- 
egates were George Washington, Patrick Henry, and Samuel Adams — all famous 
names in the story of Aimuicaii Independence. The Congress approved the conduct 
of the people of Boston, drew up a declaration of rights, moved addresses to the 
King and people of Great Britain, and finally resolved to hold no commercial intor- 
conrse with the mother country until their grievances were removed. No mention 
wms made of separation, or any desire expressed for inih-pi ndeiico. The King and 
his advisors, with the support of a largo majority in Parliament, refused to make 
any concession to the colowiats. In vain the great Earl of Chatham in the House of 
Lords, and other statesmen in the Commons, pleaded for conciliation. TheGoverumont 
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was determined to enforce obedience. » Xlie Congress ai)pointcd George 

Washington, a Virginia gentleman, as the commander in chief of the Ametlean 
army. Washington liad commanded the Virginia militia with great success in the 
wars against the French, and had attained to the rank of colonel. The success of 
the American Revolution was mainly duo to his appointment to the chief command. 
Only a man of his skill, firmness, patience, and judgment could ov(3rconu) the jeal- 
ousies of the various States, the want of discipline of the soldiers, the lack of money 
and stores, all of which, on several occasions, threatened the collapse of tlic revolt. 
He was always hopeful in the greatest difticulties, and cautious in every undertak- 
ing. Ho was known, besides, as a man of the highest integrity, wliose truth and 
honor were never called in ([uostion. * ^ * 

The year 1780 Avas marked ]»y greater military activity in America. In the spring 
months Gemwal (Ointou lauded in the neighborhood of Charleston with an army 
from New York, of Avhieh a great iiumher Avere American loyalists. His object was 
the subjugation of the Southern States. Charleston was obliged to capitulate. The 
surrender of its garrison, ships, cannon, and Avcll-stored magazines Avas a deadly 
bloAv to the R(‘.volution in that quarter. Clinton then returmal to New York Avith a 
large part of his army, leaving Lord (^ornwallis to continue the war in the South. 
The American forces, attempting to check the progress of CoruAvallis, Avere almost 
annihilated in two eugag<^rnents, but by a system of guerrilla AvaiTaro they prevented 
the British from conquering North Carolina. The subjugation of South Carolina 
and (Jeorgia Avas, hoAvewer, complete. The Americans, at this tiim', Avero in a deplor- 
able state. Money and stores Avere sadly wanting, and the troops Avero diseoiileuted 
and rebcdlious. The desire for j»eaco AA'as general. The contlniiaiico of the war 
entirely do])ended upon foreign aid, and the most anient in the Kov(dutionary cause 
knew that they Avould iiCA'cr achieve success unless the supremacy of England at sea 
could b(3 overcome. The latter country had this year reasserted its claim to be mis- 
tress of the seas, for both in America and in Euroi)e she kespt the fleets of France 
under blockade. The gloomy prospects of the Revolution, together Avith personal 
grievances, dotormined tlic American general, Benedict Arnold, to betray his coun- 
trymen. Ho Avas in eommand of the fortress of West Boint, on the river Hudson, 
Avliich Avas considered to be tb<3 key of the American position. This, as Avell as the 
army of occn])ation, he resolved to place in the hands of General Clinton. Nego- 
tiations for this ])iir]»oso Avere carried on through Major Andn-, a young Britisli officer 
liigli in eomrnjmd and of groat promise. Having completed all JiiTangcrnents, Amlr6 
set out on foot from West Point fo return to Ncav A"ork, and fell into the Imnds of 
some American militia. The treasonable papers were found upon him, and he was 
arrested, condemned, and hanged as a spy. Arnold lied as soon as he heard of the 
arrest. He afterwards served in the Avar as a general in the British army. * ^ 

Loud eomphiiiits were made by the o])ponents of peace about the tr(‘ntment of flie 
American loyalists, or Tories, as they Avere called, aa’Iio had taken service nmbir 
the CroAvn, or aided its cause in any way. So bitter Avns the feeling against them, 
that 100,000 found it necessary to seek ncAv hom<*s in Lritish territory, chiotly in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. England JilloAved half-p.jy to thos(* Avho had 
served as officers in the army, and also pensioned many others in compensaf ion for 
their losses. The results of the war, after all, Avere less injurious fo England than 
to her European adA^ersarics. Though her national debt Avas largely increasc<1, and 
her Empires shorn of the American colonies, she made rapid ])rogress in trade, mau- 
nfaeturos, and general improvement. Very different Avas the fottnno of Franc(‘. 




CHAPTER XLV. 

THE PROTECTION OP ITALIAN EMIGRANTS IN AMERICA. 

By Lukji Bodio. 


Ono of the most important questions treated at the Geographic Congress in Rome, 
in September last, was that of the care and protection of emigrants. The resolutions 
adoi)tcd at tlio Geneva Congress of 1892 were (in substance) that colonization laws 
should inedude a small plot of land for the emigrant so that ho might, as cultivator, 
bo assigned to proprietorship. The Italian Government should have an office of 
information so as to keep in touch with the colonization going on in foreign coun- 
tries, as well as with the uotiial conditions of the colonists; that, in addition to pri- 
vate associations inte.estcd in emigration, a pnbli(* association should act in 
concurrence with emigration agents, *^0 as to give aid to the emigrant and help him 
to ac(iuiro land; that the emigration laws of 1888 should be modified as regards 
agents, subagents, guaranties, etc. 

The Congress (of Rome?) recommended that the military laws be made less strin- 
gent for Italians living in foreign countries, without, liowever, interfering with the 
principle of obligatory military service. 

Now, it may ho stated that, in the last few years, emigration hfis been diminishing 
in intensity, not alone from Italy but from all Europe. The Italian emigrants to 
the United Stales numbered about 70,000 in 1893 and only 39,000 in 1894, Emigra- 
tion to Brazil oscillates, too, from year to year, namely, 40,000 Italians in 1887, 104,000 
in 1888; 36,000 in the succtaaling years; in 1891, 183,000; with a drop to 43,000 in 
1894. In the Argentine Republic? the Italian immigration was 75,0(X) iii 1888, and 
88,tX)0 in 1889; then in successive years 39,000 and 15,511 in 1891, with a later increase 
to 37,000. 

As the social and economic conditions of the countries furnishing the emigrants 
can not suffer such mutations from year to year, it is evident that those variations 
depend upon the prosperity and crises in the countries w hero colonies are established, 
hence elTorts should he made to protect the emigrants from the obstacles which they 
encounter. Emigration is a necessity for our country [Italy], and we ought to wish 
that in the present agricultural and industrial conditions, with so little capital to 
dis]K)se of, thousands more may go forth where they luay find work. 

The density of population is 107 to the sciuare kilometer in Italy, the average in 
Germany is 97, in Austria 80, in France 72. Franco has abundance of capital, laud 
cultivated to the highest degree, conditions of ease and competency in rural dis- 
tricts, and a third less population than in Italy, wdiere the conditions are so different, 
the poor peasantry and workingmen having become a peril to the social equilibrium. 
So that emigration becomes an aid to those who are left, as, with the capital in hand, 
they can moro advantageously tarry 011 manufactures and develop agriculture. 

Discussions of tiro colonization of Eritrea (Italian possession in Africa) are very 
earnest, and the Hon. r’ranchotti, who has studied the subject on the spot, states 
that at least 4,000 lire ($ 772 ) capita], to be provided by the Government, is requisite 
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for n. family of Beven persons, in onlcr to construct cabins, to obtain proper imi)!©- 
meuts, to develop tlioir lands, to survey the laud, to prepare waterworks, etc. 

There is also discussion in regard to colonizing Sardinia and of populating the 
CampagiKi (di popolaro I’Agro romane'), but this, too, rcciuiros capital, and there are 
various obstacles, which, csi)ecially on the island of Sardinia, complicate matters. 
[TTcro follow laws governing taxation, etc., in Sardinia; objections to home coloni- 
zation, want of capital for waterworks, and proper sanitation.] But in America our 
emigrants do not require subsidies from the mother country ; they are, to be sure, at 
a disadvantage tlie first year, owing in part, to want of organization; but they 
carry with them a little money, a few tools of trade, and do not leave debts behind. 

Onr duty 18 to protect and patronize voluntary emigration— the only form of it 
which hears with it latent energy, the force of initiative, and the resistcnce to Avhat- 
ever bars the emigrant’s road to success in a now country, or in bis native connlry. 
Our duty is to aid the masses in procuring employment suitcsl to their condition, to 
prevent interested agents taking advantage of their good faith, to overeoino the 
obstacles, toscek openings for tbein, to bring the emigrants into tlie neigliborliood of 
agricultural and mining sections, dockyards, etc., as may bo suited to tbeir ]n*cvions 
training or condition in life. 

The agents for emigration number 31 in Italy; warranty, 2,300,000 lire (t510,170); 
subagents, 5,172 in 1802, increased to 7,160 to date. They Inn c mori'. tlian doubled 
in Borno iirovincos within a few years. 

In Switzerl.nid the laws restrict the number of subagents; onee tliere were about 
400, paid aceordingto the number of emigrants received, so that there (b'veloped a kind 
of iiropaganda. A law of 18<S8, modifying that of 18<S0, inqiosed a bond of 3,000 lire 
($660) and a tax of 30 lire ($5.70). As a result, the subagents diMua^ased to 170. 
Bwifs laws now prevent propaganda, or eiiforeod emigration, as the consent of the 
federal council is required before closing a contract with any jx'rsoa having to do with 
thoemigr.aut, to which jierson inomyv may bo]);ud for the Journey hy societi(\s, fondgn 
governments, or private corporations of otlier countries. Onr [Italian] laws do not 
forbid the emigrants going .away if the money has Ixvm paid down by government or 
a colonization society, but if the amount has been exacted from the emigrant the 
agent is to see that the emigrant receivi's donhle that amount. In any case, the rog- 
nlations are nil which require the emigrant to work bii ])assage either on ship or 
other means of transport. Some of cxir emigrants ar(‘, given frc<? paR.sag(3 l>y the 
authorities of Brazil, who desire p(uis!nits with fa, milieus in good, healthy conditiou 
and capable of taking hold of some class of work. The goviwnmental arr.angemciits 
are made with hanking firms, who take the rcsjxmsibility of forwarding the emi- 
grant from a Enropcaii jiort to .a. Brazilian jiort. 

[Signor Bodio then goes on to state the methods employed in Switzerland and in 
Italy to proAmnt the taking advantage of emigrants, and the punishment aAvarded to 
agents, subagents, etc.] 

New laws are being made restricting subagents, getting a hotter class of educated 
persons in such positions ; forbidding innkeepers, liquor dealers, railroad agents, etc., 
to bo subagents. Experience has taught that interested persons are not roper sub- 
agents, if the emigrant is to he dealt justly Avitli. In place of closing the contract 
just as the emigrant embarks, this is to he done ( when the laws go into force) at the 
point of starting out, so that there may bo time to see that all regulations are 
adhered to. No minors are to be allowed to go as emigrants unless an older person, 
is responsible for them at the beginning and close of the journey. If the committee 
stationed at a place of embarkation refuse to take the emigrant, th(3 agent is to see 
that ho be returned to his homo and his goods witli him, and that ho receive what- 
eA’cr sum he ftlie emigrant] may have paid out. To date, the public cliarities have 
taken such matter in hand. If the emigrant has reached the foreign land, the 
agent is responsible for his return, if refused admittance hy tho authorities, because 
the laws governing emigration are known to him. If the emigrant finds that he is 
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rot l>eiDg properly treated, ho may reclaim his rights from the consul, or from the 
director of the Italian Aid Society, who is to present such claim to the nearest con- 
sular agent. Verbal statcmeiits are permissible to consuls, immigrant agents, etc., 
in the foreign countries, and as a last resort, in case of pnuishment, the minister 
of the interior may be appealed to. [These and other regulations are described to 
prevent the agent tyrannizing over the emigrant.] 

As for military regulations: The rexruit living in a foreign country submits to tbo 
physical oxarninatioii by a physician before the Italian consul. If received ho is 
sent to Italy, free of expense, on .a ship of the Italian Navigation Company. If, for 
family reasons, health, or study, he desires to go to hi.s country for a tliree months' 
period, he can do it with the iierrnissioii of the consul and of his commandant. The 
old controversy relative to double nationality should bo eliminated in future. 
The best solution seems to bo that which holds between Spain and Argentina. 
AVhoii the p( 3 rs()ii claims to bo of one or the other nationality, the matter is to ho 
decided in accordance with the bnvs where r(\sident. If this seems hardly to agree 
with the princi])le jure s-'ingninis, est.'iblished by the Ttulian and other European 
cod(^s based on Eoman la w, it is tb(' principleof the nationality jure loci, which — wo 
can not fail to recognize it — is an outcome of the jiolitical conditions in the young 
American States. Tims, if bo ])e born in Argentina of an Italian father, ho would 
ho considered an Argentinian as long as lie remains in America; should ho come to 
live in Italy bo would be considcrod an Italian. 

Now let ns see wliut protection is given to onr emigrants arriving in American 
ports. Tbo minister of foreign affairs, Baron Blanc, has succeeded in obtaining an 
important coucessioii from the (lovcrnmcnt of the United States, and has created an 
otlicc of insp(M*tiou and protection n? Italians at Ellis Island, where einigranls dis- 
embark for New York. It is a noticeable fact that even prior to the industrial and 
commercial crises, a feeling jjrejudicial to immigration was found among the people, 
on account of ( heap labor, for European workingmen were willing to receive sala- 
ries inferior to those of American laborers. Hence American legislation endeavored 
to limit immigration. The limitation included sick people, paupers, those engaged 
for contract labor. Tbo majority of those smit back by the Ikuleral immigration 
agents at Ellis Island are Italians who, poorer than other nationalities, have made 
contracts to go to work, and state that at once, as they suppose they will be quickly 
received iu America if tluiy are not liable to become objects of charity. Yet they 
are inexorably repulsed because of tbo very laws of limitation ((‘ontract laws). The 
American ofllicdals frequently turn back onr emigrants who have left wife and family 
in Italy, under the clause of ‘‘uinlesirable immigration,'’ because they [the Italians] 
make declaration that they have been in America before witliont naturalizing them- 
selves, and that they do not intend to hecoino citizens; or else it resolve.s itself into 
the fact that they have made their money iu America and returned to tlioir homo, 
then they come back to the United States again to repeat their former success. The 
United »State8 welcomes emigrants who may become a permanency and assimilate 
themselves with the American people, who desire to take jiart in its i>olitical life, 
learn the language of tbo country, settle down and have families, the children of 
which (by aspiration and character) become Americans. But birds of passage" 
they do not welcome. It is not so much the quantity as the quality of the immi- 
grant which the United States authorities desire to control, for the nonassiinilating 
elements among emigrants are not in harmony with the social and poUti(*al con- 
ditions of the Republic. In 18D4-9.’5 there were 731 Italian emigrants sent back out 
of 33,902 who reached Ellis Island. The economic condition of our emigrants to the 
United States is demonstrated by the inquiries made by the American authorities, 
for the newly arrived individual is asked to show how much money ho has. The 
33,902 who disembarked at Ellis Island had $362,000, or $10.23 each ; included among 
them were those sent back as paupers and undesirable immigrants. In 1893-94 
Bimilar statements hold good. Our minister of foreign affairs interested himself to 
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protect the emigrants in America and to disarm that prejudice toward our com- 
patriots. And this is in fact the basis of the most loyal cooperation, the effort to 
suppress enforced emigration^ either from within or without. In June, 1894, an 
American office was opened at Ellis Island in connection with the Federal office of 
immigration, in which office such information could be obtained as is furnished by 
State boards of immigration, by railroad lines, by corporations and individuals, 
inducements for work, etc. The Secretary of the Treasury permitted our ambas- 
sador to suggest one or more Ilalian agents for that office who could give the neces- 
sary information and make the needed suggestions to our emigrants. Prof. Alex. 
Oldrini, a young cultured Italian familiar with the United States from a residence 
there of ten years, was made the first agent, and Chevalier Egisto Rossi, who wrote 
a work on the United States of America, was made the second agent. 

It is to be hoped that tlie Italian Government will now do its part by furnishing 
these agents with whatever is requisite, so that they may be able to aid the emi- 
grants in finding occupations, obtaining lands, etc. The Italian Government has, 
to date, the expenditure of $500 a month for the two commissioners and their office, 
but the work of these agents ought not to limit itself to assisting the Italian emi- 
grants in connection with the American office, if that office believes it necessary to 
send them hack on account of one or another law, hut the Italian agents should he 
situated to aid the emigrant in obtaining another hearing so that ho may disembark 
and continue his trip to some other State. 

It is not enough that our agents aid the emigrants against unfair treatment, on 
shipboard or shore, but they should be able to give them information coni'erning the 
States where they are host able to obtain work, to settle as agriculturists or in min- 
ing districts rather than to remain in New York, where their condition is (lc])]orable. 
Means are lacking so far to bring the Italian agency in Ni w York to this point of 
efficiency. For it is necessary that the agents he so situated that tliey can travel to 
other parts of the States, so as to determine for thcmv( ] \ < h as regards climatic con- 
ditions, the agrarian conditions, violahility of coulra< ts, etc. Of the 34,000 Italian 
emigrants who arrived in the United States in 1804-05 about 20,000 jiassed tho office 
of our commissioner (Oldrini) direct for New York and its environs, and about 14,000 
were forwarded to other States, w^bere they had families, or to mining districts, etc. 
It is deemed advisable to aid them to go to the Central States, to tht‘, mines of Colo- 
rado, to Michigan, Minnesota, to Texas ranches, or to tho fruit-growing regions of 
California. A sum of $10,000 is required to place the Italian emigration office in New 
York upon a suitable footing, to institute a labor burt'au, such as is found at the 
barge office for Germans and Irish, so that the emigrants will not have to deal with 
the bosses (or padroni), as is now the case, hut will find that they can obtain all infor- 
mation at this bureau, or colonization office. With such a suui at disposal, there 
might bo a savings bank, or bank of deposit, arranged with sucdi securities that the 
emigrants would not again see the bankers disappear with about $150,000 of their 
savings, as was done one year. Where are we to find tho $10,000 requisite for such 
purpose? In the green book (libro verde) published by the minister of foreign 
affairs, in which are found the regulations which led to the establishment of the 
Italian emigration office at Ellis Island, there is a suggestion which seems opportune. 
It is suggested that 20 lire ($3.86) be required by the Government, from the agency, 
for each emigrant. As there were in these last years between 33,000 and 65,000 such 
persons, this amount would he soon acquired. Tho minister who foresaw the need 
of protection for the Italian emigrants in the United States also saw the need of 
such protection in other countries. In Argentina tho Italian is as in his own home. 
In Brazil there is need of such an office of control, for of tho Italians going to Brazil 
it is necessary to distinguish between the State colonies and those of private enter- 
prise. Many Italians are well placed in Brazil, others have to undergo many hard- 
ships ere they obtain tolerable positions, 'fhe organization of these colonization 
enterprises needs modifying, for oftentimes the promises held out are not lived up to* 
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Monopolies, depreciation of money, exorbitant prices, are among the obstacles to con- 
tend with. If a few commissioners, or regularly established governmental agents,, 
were connected possibly with the legations in the different countries, they would be 
useful to the colonists in many cases, and would render abuses impossible, etc. It 
will be a fortunate day for Italians going to Brazil when authorized agents are thero 
to aid them at embarkation and on their farther trips inland. It is to ho hoped that 
public opinion in Italy will become more favorable to emigration. The outcome of 
this Avill bo that the proprietor, in order to obtain help, will pay better wages, and 
emigration will not be synonymous with untold misery at home. 

We may look upon emigration us a step in advance toward the bettering and equal- 
izing of conditions. Rather than solicit the return of the emigrant to his uativo 
land, rather than regret that emigration transforms itself from temporary to i>erma- 
nent, wo should rejoice that the quality of emigration is improved, the arrangements 
becouKi more stable, the families are reunited, the motlior country influence is 
strengthened. 

Emigration is a good thing for the mother country — we utter this sentiment earn- 
estly. It is the safety valve, or security, against envy and class odium, aii eflicacious 
instrument iii the equalization of human forces. And for Italy, as for all peoples 
who are late in entering upon new conditions, emigration is a school for the civilizing 
processes along scientifle lines and in adopting new methods. Thus it is the duty of 
those who have already entered upon the new phases of civilization to assure vigor- 
ous protection to the advance guard, composed in jiart of youthful blood. Protec- 
tion, material aid, and guidance should ho offered to the emigrant. And I saluto 
with great idoasurc that part of oiir emigration which is going to settle in the midst 
of a people, superior through their methods, perseverance, and economic power, in 
tho very heart of tlie dominant peoi>lo of to-day — tho Anglo-Saxon race. 

This race is tho dominating one to-day, because it is odneated to a spirit of reform,, 
which opi)Oses the resigning of one^s rights, the frittering away of individual energy^ 
opposes apathy toward work, etc. 

It is necessary to take tho world as it is, and it should ho repeated in the chief 
towns of commimos that the emigrant is th<^ host exponent of his country’s needs 
(the best drummer for his own country), and that after him come the experts sent 
out from the inauufactory, the authors, the diplomatists, and lastly the defense by 
means of the army. 
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EDUCATION AND THE TALMUD.* 

By I'^APIITAEI llEHZ I3IBER. 
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THmitivc cdncatinn ninong the nations. 

Tlio Clmldeuns. 

The Hebrcn\ «. 

Tlio Ey;yi>tian8. 

Tho Greeks. 
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The NorsoinoTj, 

Mosaic educational laws. 

Mosca in tho land ol‘iho Chaldeans 
Moses and the Hi hie. 

Moses break in<j; patriar<djal systems and 
traditions. 
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Seh'ftine; teachers. 
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In the school of tho captors. 
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Religions oducoti) n. 

Babylonian odneation. 

Methods employed in the i)ublic schools. 

Titles and terms. 

From the Great Synod \ip to tho time of Jehosliua 
bon Gitinla. 


introi>t:ction. 

When tlio battle of KoonijL^riitz v/as fongUt , ending with a decisive victory for fhe 
Prussians over tlio Austrijins, Prince Bismarck spoke tho.se tviiiged words: “The 
schoolmaster has conqueretl.^^ Indeed, that famous battle was an exeelleufe illus- 
tration of the great power of education, and the Prussian schoolmaster lias shown 
that his pea could penetrate deeper than the shot and shell of the Austrians. Even 
the ancients knew of the great influence of education, and Jewish history has 
recorded a fact which is equal to that of Kocnigriitz. “Jerusalem,’^ says the Tal- 
mud, ^‘vras besieged by tho Romans, and the onc<‘. powerful Rebrew nation was 
crush (Ml to deatii by the legions of the pagans. While Vespasian besieged the City 
of tho Lord, wherein civil wjir and starvation killed more people than the arrows of 
the Reman archers, an humble Rabbi, Johannes ben Saki by name, knelt befor(3 the 
great victorious Emperor, praying for mercy for his people. ^ What shall I grant 
you?^ asked the proud victor. ^ Grant me J replied the sage in a low voice, ^the 
schtKd of Jjtbne and its schoolmasters.' The victor granted the request. He 
probably never dreamed that from that little school tho national spirit of tho 
Hebrews would rise with more vigor. How could he, when it looked as though 
the whole nation were wiped from tho face of the oartli. Jerusalem was a pile 
of ddbris; hot people had been slaughtered by thousands or made cripples. Those 

* An historical ekotcdi of oducatioxuil evolation amonig tlxj ancient HebreArg ami ether primitive 
nations. 
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who escaped death were carried into captivity to bo made a show of, serving as living 
trophies for the home-coming victor in his triumphal march. Under such circum- 
stances and conditions the remnant of the Jewish race was found at the time of the 
destruction, so that even the host patriots could not dream of au attempt at resto- 
ration. Yet fifty-five years after the destruction the national spirit which was kept 
alive in the little school of Jabue arose with vigor, and the 25,000 pupils of Kabbi 
Akiba, those penmen drilled by the schoolmaster, restored the national pride to its 
olden glory. The heroic struggle of ikir Kochba (the Sou of the Star), who was 
proclaimed king of the Hebrews, is known to fame, and the coin he used is still pre- 
served in museums as a silent witness of the successful attempt and the vital power 
of the nation. Now, who performed this marvel, which seemed an impossibility? 
The schoolmaster from Jabne. The educator blew into the dry, dead bones of Judah 
the breath of life, and they were resurrected to activity. 

Education is not only a power in a struggle, it is also a preserver of life, and the 
reason for the preservation of the Hebrew race is its wonderful, early developed 
education. Every Jew, no matter of what standing or rei>utation — even those from 
darkest Kussia, where 09 per cent of the natives can scarce ly sign their names, oven 
those Jews — is able to read and write in bis own language. In America we have 
a vivid picture of the great power of education, for what has made this country so 
great in every re8i>ect, if not the schoolmuMter? Instead of being in the rear guard, 
it is marching onward — a pioneer of culture, leading the advaiKnng march of prog- 
ress. AU this is due to education. The educational system of the United States 
is its best bond for its continued greatness. The American schoolmaster may reflect, 
while sitting at the foot of the Washington Monument, upon the educational system 
of the ancient Hebrews, two thousand years ago, and bo interested in the discovery 
that there is a wonderful parallel between that and his own, of the iiinete.-nth cou- 
tiiry. To those who observe the march of civilization it will be of great historical 
value to know the educational system of the Hebrews, whom Mohammed styled 
“ Rigel el Kitab,’' i. e., the i»eoplo of writing.'^ 

PRIMITIVE EDUCATION AMONii VARIOUS NATIONS. 

I,— The Chalueans. 

Among the cultured nations of the amdents the first in rank are the Chaldeans, 
whom we may style the educators of the world. There was hardly a branch of 
Science wherein they dL<l not ju'ove themselves the masters. In the divine arts — music 
and jiainting — they were far ahead of the cultured sons of Hellas. The first sym- 
phony was sung by the Chaldeans. The Greeks learned from them when they invaded 
the country under Alexander the Great. The ancient Jewish notations of music, 
used by the singers of Zion in the Temple, are all called by their Chaldean names. 
As a proof of this, it may be stated that the Hebrews learned and adopted the Chal- 
dean musical Alpha Beth, as they adopted from them other useful things pertaining 
to culture and civilization. 

In making or in reproducing pictures they reached the highest standard of jier- 
fection at that time. Two projihets give evidence of th(*ir skill in that fine and 
divine art. One described their painted pictures on the walls, engraved with an oily 
color; the other calls their country 'Hhe laud of sculptured images, of which they 
are proud. 

In architecture and engineering they surpassed the Egyptians, and the fabulous 
Tower of Babel was built before the corner stone was laid for any of the pyramids. 
Jewish legends tidl us that they built that tow'er in order to produce rain by beating 
the roof with hammers, thus causing the air to vibrate. That is another evidence 
of their far-advanced science and culture. Their canals and other artificial water- 
ways have long been the admiration of historians. 

In astronomy, their fame in that truthful science, which requires a knowledge of 
mathematics, is still renowned. They were the first to look on high and draw a map 
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of our solar system, divkling the planets in the zodiac. The nrt of calendaring, for 
which the ancient Hebrews were renowned— so that in a dispute with Roman astron- 
omers the former claimed that the sun is stationary, while the planets revolve round 
the fireball (the sun), which argument the latter rrTused to accept — was learned 
and r.dopted from the Chahbvins, as the Jewish names for the months aiid planets 
are Chaldean terms, thus telling us plainly in what school the Hebrews had been 
taught. 

In religion they showed themselves far superior to even the Hebrews, as their 
religion was pure and simple and could not conflict with common sense and feelings. 
They approached the altars in their houses of worship with silent salutation, and 
venerating hows, prayers, and music were the offerings, not animal or other kiiidr<>.d 
sacrifices, as is plainlj^ indicated at the dedication of the great image made by King 
KebucbadiK'zzar on the idaiii of Dura. Those who understand bow to read the 
Bible between tlio lines will discover that Jehovah was known to the Chaldeans and 
wor.shii)ed before Ho revealed himself to Moses in the burning bush, and Xiinrod 
was a mighty hunter before .lehovab; and Jehovah calls the King, Nebuchadnezzar, 
through the mouthpiece of His i)rophet8, ^^my servant.^^ It is probable that Abra- 
ham, who left Ur of the Chaldees for Palestine, was forced to fiee, being persecuted 
by tlio .leliovists. (The name Elobim, which moans two in one, is mentioned by all 
tlui patriarchs until Moses, wdio restored the ancient Jehovistic cult of the Chal- 
deans. ) The name Chaldean means a wdse man, and in the Scripture it has the same 
meaning, where the Chaldeans are termed ‘Hhe wise men of the East.^^ 

Such acliievenionts are impossible without the regular working system of educa- 
tion. Indeed, legend, which is tlio best informer wb(‘ro history is silent, points in 
that direction. There is a written J( wish folk story w'hich says that Abraham 
was when a boy a pupil in tlio schools of Shem and Eber. Of course there is no 
historical x’t'oof to confirm that legendary statement; still there is a clear passage 
in the Scrijiture which indicates some educational progress, when King Nebuchad- 
nezzar orders that children of Hebrews shall be selected, being without physical 
defect, good-looking, and bright, and taught to write (in the text-book) the language 
of the Chaldeans. Aside from that record, how is it that the Hebrews, who were in 
Egypt four hundred years, did not carry away with thorn a single thought of the land ? 
Not even an Egyiitian word, with one exception, is to be found in the whole Scrip- 
ture, while whole sentences of Chaldean are found. During the stay of seventy years 
among the Chaldeans the Hebrews seem to have been iierfectly nationalized, and the 
big volumes of the Talmud are treasuries of Chaldean science and literature under 
the guise of the Hebrew religion. To explain this phenoirioiion wo must think one 
of two things, either there ^vas a law compelling everybody to road and to write, or 
the government indirectly offered opx)ortunities oveu to strangers to bo educated, as 
the enlightened Government of the United States ofl’ers educational advantages to 
all. At all events, there was an educational suffrage, and to it is due the wonderful 
civilization of the Chaldeans. 

The reasons for the early development of education can bo given as follows; 

1. The nation was not divided into classes and castes (except in the branches of 
science, as Chartiimim, readers of hieroglyxdis; Ashofiiu, secret readers; Measphim, 
magicians; Chasdim, astrologers). The absence of castes prevented education from 
being iiionoi)olized, as in other nations, by a certain class. 

2. Their Jehovistic cult with its fatalistic view that the fate of man is written iu 
the stars; hence, if the horo8cox)o told that the child of a beggar would be one day 
a proi)bet or a sage, he wa.s brought up accordingly. 

3. The simiilicity of their quadrat letters with i)erfected jjunctuatioii and vowels 
enabled everyone to learn writing easily, and it became a common method of ex- 
changing thought. The Hebrews, after their exile, adoi)ted the Alpha Beth of the 
Chaldeans, with all its grammar and rules. It is a pity that wo have no record; 
but underlying the whole Rabbinical religion the Chaldean cult exists. The only 
direct proof of the educational power of the Chaldeans is found in their offsipring, 
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tlio Nestorians. Those Christians^, the few living descendants of the Chaldeans, 
arc superior even to the Armenians, not to speak of tho Avild Kurds among whom 
they live. 

II.— Tiufi Hkbrews. 

By tho Hebrews I do not mean those Jews who claim to bo the children of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, for there were Hebrews in the hind of Canaan long before 
Abraham was horn. Joseph telLs in prison his tale of woe that he was stolen from 
tho land of the Hebrews. As Joseidi was the third generation from the first patri- 
arch, who, unlike his son, was not blessed with many ofispriiig, ho could not have 
alluded to the farm where Jacob lived with tlic few souls of his household, when ho 
spoke of the land of the Hebrews. Even the i>roj)liet mentions twice to the Hebrews 
tbat their father was an Amorite and tlieu’ mother a Hittite (while Abraham and 
Sarah were both Chaldeans). Those Hebrews bad another language from Abraham 
and other customs and religions views from those prevailing in tho motherland of 
tho patriarch. When Abraham mingled with those Hebrews ho "was somewhat 
undecided, jumping, so to say, from the pure Chaldean monotheistic religion of 
Jehovah to the dual cult of Elohim which Avas tho original religion of tho Hebrews. 
Tho confusion of views becaim* in time a matter of grave facts when Abraham bocamo 
their leader and patriarch. That confusion of views runs like a thread through tho 
■whole of .lowish history. Tho Hebrews, like most of tho Semites, had no classes or 
castes, which is very favorable to educational suffrage; but as they lacked tho ability 
to eeutralizo their national power, like tho Chaldeans, they were divided and ruled 
over by family patriarchs or tribal sheiks. The father of the house was tho ruler, 
endowed -u' ith the power of life and death iu his home, Jis tho patriarch over tho 
family and as the sheik over the whole tribe. Tbe father was tho educator of Iiis 
son; consequently when tho father was an ignorant man the son was obliged to live 
according to his father’s standard, there being no one to educate him. Another 
stumbling block to education was tho birthright and the enjoyed by the 

firstborn son among tbe Hebrews. Thus the able-minded ehildren would he neglected 
for the sake of the weaker minded firstborn son, to whom education might bo of no 
use. In the history of tho patriarchs may be found such educational methods with 
their sad consequences. Often the mother, when she felt a love to one of her ebildrcii 
ivlio was of able mind, undertook to educate liim, as avo read in tbe history of the 
early iiatriarchs. In such a case moral and domestic education wcr(“ better implanted 
in tho heart of tho child, as women are, as a rule, better educators than men. Poor 
as their methods wore, still poorer were tho subjects in which they were roared and 
educated. A fabulous, narroAv aucav of the ruling forces, some duties toward parents, 
some folklore and talcs, formed the Avholexuogrammeof x)riinitive Hebraic education. 
In addition, there Avero tho new religious vi(*av 8 and customs imx)orted by Abraham 
from tho Chaldeans. Ho also brought with him the lotteis of his native land, the 
X^biin quadrat Alxdia Beth. Tho ])atriarch soon acquired the simple language of the 
Hebrews (tho language of tlio Scripture), hut lie could not liud their Avrilings,’ 
which are half hieroglyph and half a zigzag outline. So it came to pass that tho 
minority, Avho were the offsxiriiig of tho Chaldean x>atriarch, Avero brought iq) in the 
easygoing Chaldean Avriting, while the Hebrews Avere taught in their old imperfect 
native Alpha Betb. When the xnatriarchs migrated to Egypt, taking Avith them those 
HebrcAvs whom they governed, owing to their isolated position in the hermit king- 
dom tho confusion still remained, and education was continued on the same lines 
until the time of Moses. 

III.— The Egyptians. 

The Egyptians Iml no inborn, natural culture. Hence eclueation was monopoltzed 
by tbo prieitts, and its blessings, like all other importations, could not be enjoyml by 
tho poorer class. In spite of the 10,000 mummified cats AYhich are claimed by 


^ Tlio aacient lottera of the UebreWH are etill used by the Samaritaus and on old Jowiah uoina. 
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learned men as evidence of their high civilization, I declare that they were only 
amateurs in culture. There is a land bordering on Egypt known as Ethiopia, which 
includes also a part of the famous Soudan. In that land once waved the standard of 
civilization, and, according to the records preserved in th<3 Talinnd as well us from 
Biblical sources, we can see what a highly cultured people once lived in Darkest 
Africa. The art of hieroglyphs was imported into the laud of the Nile from 
Chartuui. Hence the hieroglyphs were called Cliartumim. That sounds helt(‘r 
than the mew of those 10,000 mummified cats and kings, Avhich w as a strange cul- 
ture, not sprung from the i)eoplo, hut only enjoyed by the liigher castes of tho 
priests. The variety of classes and castes prevented the education from penetrating 
into tho heart of tho people, and prevented tho nation .at large from cultivating a 
national unity, which is tho only security for a people’s strength and prosperity. 
Tho son of a x>riest was destined to bo a x>ric8t, no matter whether his mind could 
coinx>rchend tho mystery symbols of tho hieroglyphs or not. Tlie child of tho soldier 
was forced to do the fighting all his life from generation to generation. The 
olTsining of tlie w’orkinginen were by l.aw" required to live their time in the line of 
work, each according to his guild and union, following in tho footstei)S of their 
dei)artcd sires. Even the thieves formed a class, a registered caste, and their chil- 
dren liad no choice hut to live nj) to tho xmofession of their fathers. Under such a 
casto system true education Avas unkiioAvn, and the lew Jiieroglyphists had their 
little knoAvledgo inherited AAnth their cats and rites, it being a handing down from 
father to son. Again, geniuses, if they hapi)encd to ho horn of iiarcnts Avho Avero 
not i)rie,sts, were condeiuind to Iia^o as ignorant and undeA^elopcd heings. No 
Avonder tho Egy])tian8 A>x‘ro in their tiino the target of jesters and mockers. 
No Avonder that tho llcbrcAvs, in 8j>ilc ol' their staying there for four centuries, 
could not absorb a single habit or thought from them. No Avonder that there Avas 
not a national union, as each casto Avas a stranger to every other, as black is to 
Avliito. No Avoiider that avo dig out so many mummified cats, the only inheritance 
left to the Avorld of an uneducated ])eox>le. 

IV. The Gheeks. 

Tho (ireoks x>osHes8cd a national culture Avith an original civilization framed with 
tho ])rogressiYe thoughts of otlier nations. Their religion Avas that of a smiling, 
idealistic beauty, ansAvering the sensual emotions, and rousing tho sentimental feel- 
ings to tho highest pitch of inspiration. But, Avith all tho advantages of good gov- 
ernment and an iusx)iring literature, they lacked tho best medium Avhich Avould have 
made them cverla.sting, and tluit was education. 

They had an Aristotle, hut not a schoolboy. They h.ad i)liilo8ophical schools, hut 
not a system of education. Plato, in making the x>hiu for his idealistic rex>uhlic, had 
it ill his mind to xdaco the education iu tho hands of the government. Ho Avas the 
only i>hilosox>h(T Avho felt the real need of his people, and that Avas tho want of an 
education. 

Sparta tried to establish an educational system under tho care of its rex:uihlic, but 
it did not amount to anything, as the sole aim Avas to train and drill up a republic of 
soldiers. The consequences of tho lack of education Avero fatal for Hellas. BesidcH 
tho everlasting fighting among themselves, Avliich has passed into ax)roA erh, “ When 
Greeks joined Greeks, then Avas tho tug of Avar,’’ they could not maintain their iiulo- 
pendonce, and fell a prey to mighty Romo, then the mistress of the Avorld. What has 
tho Greek eultiiro, so much talked of, left behind it? Nothing except a few busts 
of shapeless Yenuses and the fame of only seven Aviso men, Avbo hear Avitnoss that 
tho whole nation, Avith its multitudes, remained ia darkness so many centuries. 

The speculative philosoxihy of Aristotlo is not worth anything, compared to tho 
scientific facts brought to light by the Chaldeans. The sons of Hellas, Avhose religion, 
for tho sako of its charm, was adopted by other nations, exchanged the gaiety of that 
old religion for the moro medltatlvo one of Christianity, Avhosc Avorshix) consists in 
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prayer and fasting, not in the enjoyment of the wine ciq) and sensual satisfaction — a 
religion which even the reasoning Romans resisted so long. How can wo explain 
these phenomena ? Paul took them hy surprise. They were taken in, not hy the 
grand Apostle, the miracle worker, but by the Jewish boy who, as a child, was com- 
pelled to visit the public school, then .as a youth sat in the college at the feet of the 
Rabbi Gamaliel, and the Olympian gods and goddesses fell before Paul, the educated. 

V.— The Koman.s. 

The reasoning Romans had no talent whatever for producing anything original. 
Their religion, cult, customs, and inaniuirs were all borrowed, adopted, or absorbed 
from other nations. They were born prize fighters, yet they had one good quality, 
a love of system and order, a quality which makes the educator. Indeed, there were 
more Greek mentors in Rome tliau teachers in Athens. Th(*ro were fewer ignorant 
soldiers in Caesar’s legion than in Alexander’s famous phalanx. To ho a Roman and 
free was sufficient to gain the privilege of expanding all one’s aspirations and ambi- 
tions, no matter who he might he. But as Romo was always busy in maintaining 
her possessions in all the four corners of the world, she cared more about bringing 
up her children in the arena than in the school, and the educational department was 
a i)rivato undertaking. Still, there was some sort of an ediKaitioii, and under Chris- 
tianity Rome l)ocame the real educator of the world. Italy’s schools and colleges in 
the beginning of the Middle Ages were renowned all over the world. 

VI.— The Norsemen. 

Along both sides of the straits of the Jialtic there once lived a people known as 
the Norsemen, That great Teutonic race wiis the only one whicli became the tutor 
of Europe, demonstrating the power of education. Hi cliaracter they were knights 
of chivalry; in valor they Lad no ecjuals; their tribes routed the Romans hy land 
under theloadershii> of Hermann, while their kinsnienn, the Danes, raided the isles of 
the Britons, the mighty fortress of the Romans. The Danes were a seafaring peoiile 
and ruled the waves from ocean to ocean, and long hefon^ (’ohimbus discovered 
this blessed country the Norsemen had been Iutc to place their advance posts. 

Their religion was in some respect the sain(‘ as that of the (Greeks, hut had a more 
serious aspect. Their Odin (th(i same as in Hebrew .and Chaldean Adon, Avhich 
means the Lord) was not of the brutal character of a Jupiter, who killed his own 
children. Odin was, as C’arlyle sajs, a man, a leader, a teacher, wlio invented the 
Runes, the Scandinavian Alplia Betli. Their Valkyrs were not demoralized demi- 
goddesses, like Venus, hut were brave maidens with a spear in one hand and the 
shield of morality in the other. Their Gambrinns was not a riotous character like 
the Bacchus of the Greek ; he was a social an«l amiable person — a trait still visible 
in the offspring of the Norsemen when they gather round tlie cup. Runes were not, 
like the writings of other nations, imitations or a modified Alpha Beth, after the 
model of the Plueniciaus, hut were the letters of their Alpha Beth hearing the stamp 
of native self-culture. Odin, the teacher and inventor of those Runes appeared in 
his role among the Norsemen 70 B. C. The simplicity of the Runes, in form, and 
the ethics of the Norse loro as embodied iu the Edda, the Scandinavian Scripture, 
leads one to suspect that the great Odin was a Chaldean, cast away on the shores 
of Scandinavia to hecoiiie the educator of that noble race. 

No written records have been preserved to tell of their educational work, hut there 
are loft living samples, and hy the deeds of the offspring from the Norsemen we can 
see the consequences of their educative ability. 

As Odin was the inventor of the Runes, which were the best medium of education, 
so, according to the Norse lore, he also invented poetry. Indeed the legend only 
foreshadows who were the people following iu Odin s footsteps as educators. These 
were, among the Scandinavians, the Scalds; among the Germans, the Bards, the 
Minnesingers, whose sweet melodies reechoed throughout tlio great German Empire. 
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Those poet-siugers have witli their songs educated in a delightful ranimer the ( liihlren 
of the mighty in their castles as well as those of tlie })L'asanis. Tlirongh such 
mediums — poetry and those singers— the knowledge required was distril»ut( d to all 
alike. That was the way of education among the noble Korsemen whom some his- 
torians deliglit to stylo ignorant barbarians. Fortunately, divine Providence has 
preserved their deeds, through which we may come to know them better. 

MOSAIC KDUCATIONAC CAWS. 

I, — Moses in the Land of the Chaldeans. 

The Bible may describe the Hegira of Moses and make him shelter himself under 
the roof of a noble priest of Midian, a short <listan(u? from Fgyi>t ; a legend of the 
Jewish folklore may plaee him in the land of Cush, in Ahyssiniri, as a king ruling 
there forty years, marked by a iieculiar love atfair with a dark-brown ])riucess; still, 
we, by \ irtue <sf his deeds, his knowledge, and assisted by some hints of Kabbinie.il 
tradition, are of the opinion that his forty years of exile were spent among the Chal- 
deans, and a man is better known by his deeds than by his fame or name. We wdll 
group and array our witnesses. They are: 

1. His religious A'iiiws. 

2. His geographical knowledge. 

‘J. His eilucational laws. 

1, His peculiar laws concerning women. 

First, then, in la gaid to his religious views: Mosaic Jehovah r. Hebraic Elohim, 

'When Moses appeared as a redeemer among tlie Hebrews, in Egypt, the EloJiistic 
X>arty was mostly composed of those u itivo Hebrews who followed the patriarch 
into bondage from their native land of Canaan. The other was the .lohovistic party, 
who clung to the (bahloan ridigious opinions, as im])orte<l by tlie Chaldean patri 
arch, Abraham. It was not exactly that the direct descendants of th(‘- patriarch 
were Jehovistic or the descendants of the others Elohistic, the confusion of their 
religious views made a party issue not dej)endent upon the lineage by genealogy. 
The Elohists were in the majority, lienee the great opposition which Moses met 
with wIk'u ho tirst made his ap])earauce among them. When he first proclaimed the 
name of Jehovah they were so ignorant of it as to doubt his mission, for tliey had a 
tradition that Elohim would remember them. 

Moses's geograjihical knowledge, Avhich could accurately outline every hill, moun- 
tain, and stream extending from the border of that country where he inteiuh'd to 
establish his great Hebrew Empire to the Euphrates, could not have been ac<iiurod 
by studying a map, Avhich was not at that time in oxisttuice, but only by traveling 
through the ]daces he described. His hostility to the ]uitriarchal institutions, and 
bleak ing u]) of the family and tribal sovereignty, iilacing tin* power in a central 
concentrated force, goes to show that ho must have known the Chaldeans' ways and 
their be lief in a cmitralized government. 

His disfranchising of women and excluding them from jiiihlie as well as from 
domestic rights was another blow to the Elohists, who looked upon the Aveaker sex 
as superior beings, the patriarch having been told by Elobim liimself to do anything 
Avhich Sara should say. 

T be attitude of Moses toward women was the same as the attitude of the Chal- 
deans toward them. Moreover, the Rabbinical traditions hint plainly that Moses 
knew or was in the land of tlie Chaldeans. The hook of Job is accredited to 
Moses as the author, and that he wrote it purposely in Egypt to shoAv the great ton- 
tideiice of the afflicted man in God and Iioav by faith he Avas rewarded. Tlie simple, 
yet poetical style and expression of the hook, the manifestation of foreign, scien- 
tific views, combined with a local knowledge of Egyjit, reveal the author and show 
it to he one of the scriptures of Moses. Looking upon the hook, Ave must say that 
it is only a propaganda, advocating the Jehovistic religion and praise of the 
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astronomical knowledge for wliick the Chaldeans were famous. His idea was to 
demonstrate and illustrate tlie faith in Jehovah, not in Elohim. For that reason 
the author created a dramatic person, Job hj name, whose wealth was plundered hy 
the Chaldeans (the mention of the Chaldeans is suspicions). The scene in heaven, 
where Elohim gives a reception fo the sons'^bf Elohim, and entertains witli them 
Satan (a j^erson never mentioned in Jchovistic prophets), looks somewiiat like a 
satire on the Elohistic cult. The chapters from the first to tlie thirty-eiglith deal wi th 
Job’s terrible afiiictioii, and the more terrible consolations, by disinito and ari^u- 
ment, of liis friends, and during the whole controvcrs 3 , of a speculative 2 )hiloso])hical 
character, the names of Elohim or Shadai arc not mentioned. I'ailing by tbeir waste 
of words to help to console or to convince that poor aftlieted Job, they seem to retire 
to where they came from, and from the thirty -eighth chapter to the end Jehovah lias 
the door and from the midst of a storm ho argues with Job, not with i)oetical words 
and a speculative ‘^perhaps,’’ ]»iit with X)lain words and plainer facts, based on the 
j)henomena of the solar system and its jdanotary wonders (such astronomj^ as was 
taught by the Chaldeans). Job was, through such facts and arraj-^ of natural i>hc- 
nomena, converted, convinced of the x>ower of Jehovah and ho became a Johovist, 
and, tbrougb his coiivt'rsiun Jeliovnh again restored to ]iim liis health and wealth. 
This is an outline of the drama of i)oor Job, and it seems to have been written in a 
missionary stylo for the juirpose of converting the lauidcrs to the Jchovistic cult, 
and its author couid not have been aii.y otlnu- than Moses. 

Having established in a general outline the relation of Closes to the Chaldeans, 
wo shall give a detailed account of hi.s e<lucational works, which will make that 
relation more distinct. 

II.— AN1> TIIL hlBLE. 

Those who think of Moses as a founder of religion, and his Bible as a religions 
book, do not fully com}>rehend the matter. Moses is still ealled by the Jews ‘‘ Mosho 
Rabbina,” a term which means, Mo.sos, onr teacher. The Bible has no claim to being 
a religious book, so far as we understand religion to be that religions touch Avbich 
links ns to Infinity’, as by prayer, and the belief in the immortalit}^ of tlie soul is 
not to be found in the whole Scriptures. Nay, more ; among the (>1 J laws there is not 
one regarding X)rayer, that fouiidation of religion. On the contrary, Moses, differing 
from others, forbade them to build any x>lace of worship excejd the one place which 
Jehovah should select. (As among the Chaldeans, whose x)olicy of centralization 
led them to have only the temple at Babel.) The Bible is an educational code, and 
its history is the history of education. In order to understand the Scriptures better 
let the actions of Moses’s educational work serve as a commentator. 

II L— Moses Breakixu rATiUAui uAi, Systems anu Tradhions. 

Moses found the patriarchal traditions relating to the creation and to the deluge 
in the Elohistic style, ascribing all the events to Elohim. Not being able to root 
those legends out of tlie minds of the Hebrews, Avhicli seemed to lie in their blood, ho 
made additions of other versions with a Chaldean color. 

To the first chaiitcr of Ocucsis, where it mentions how Elohim created a coujile, 
he added another chapter of creation how Jehovah created man from dust and his 
wife from his rib. In the i»atriarcl».al Elohistic version woman’s equality' with man 
is plainly indicated, while in the monotheistic Jchovistic narrative the degradation 
of woman is shown. 

In the first chaiitor of the deluge Elohim requests Noah to bring into the Ark of 
every creature a pair, without distinction of clean and unclean, while in the Mosaic 
version Jehovah tells him to bring in from the clean animals 7 pairs, and from the 
unclean 1 pair. In legislating that man shall forsake his father and mother to cling 
to his wife ho broke and removed the power of parents and patriarchal government, 
by that law placing the sacred personal liberty above obedience. The only conces- 
sion ho made to the Hebrews was in respect to the firstborn, whom, however, ho soon 
deprived of their rights. 
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IV.— Moses Hoisted the CHiOJOEAN Emblem Instead of that of Eloiiim, and Hkmoved the 
Hebrew Altha Beth, Iieplacinq it by that op the Chaldeans. 

When tho prophet speaks of Elohini, meutioning his angels, ho describes the latter 
with cairs legs (see Ezok., chap. 1). Tho Apocrypha tells of Bel in Babel, that ho 
was a monster serpent. The calf was tho emblem of Klohiin, the serpent was tho 
emblem of Jehovah. When tho Hebrews made a golden calf, they lioiistofl 

tho Eloliistic emblem, their request to Aaron being, ‘^Make us an Elohim.’^ When 
MostiH came down ho destroyed tho calf, killed tho relxds, and hoisted Jchov'ah’s 
emblem, tlio scri)cnt, on high, requiring tho Hebrewn to look upon that. As the 
body of tho lirstborn ones played a great role in the Elohistic i)lot he broke their 
power entirely, placing it in the hands of a selected body of teachers, the priests 
and tho Lovites. Another step in educational reform was taken when he removed 
the old Hebraic rhcenician Ali)]ia Beth, with its zigzag letters, and replaced it by 
the simple, readable Chaldean Alpha Beth, with its plain quadrat letters. 

Tho Talmud says Moses gave the ten commandments with an Egyptian word 
(Anohi, I am) with Chaldean letters, and in the Hebrew tongue. That Chaldean 
style ()1“ Avriting was a great (‘.ducational medium for did using the knowledge to all. 

V.— Selecting j Tea(’uers. 

In appointing ju<lges Mo8(\s did awa^" Avitli the patriarchal imwer, centralizing it 
in tho hands of tlie law. He employed tho same method in education, selecting a 
special ]>ody ol‘ toaclicrs, the i>riest8 and the Levites, Avhose aim should be to teach. 
As ho says, “ They, tliose of tiie tribe of Levi, shall teach thy laws to Jacob xiud tho 
knoAvledge to Israel.” In order that they might be devoted to their profession, ho 
did not allow tlicm hy tlie laAv to have any earthly possessions, such as houses and 
lands. As they avci’o tho teai'liers of the peo]do their income was from the people 
in the sUai)e of Ui(‘. lithe I'rom the land an<l from tho Hocks. Moses, like the Chal- 
deans, tbonglU tliat women were emotional and unlit for teaching serious subjects 
of Ji seientibc character, 'fhey Averc good for telliug tales and stories, hut not for 
higiier ])ractical teachings, hence he ]»rohibit<id a Avoman from eA^en practicing 
witchcraft under penalty of deatli. (Such was also the Chaldean law.) As the 
primitive sinenco Avas based ni)on observation and ]>ractice, and as there Avas a 
demand for teachers more than f(»r pu]uls, he gaA^e them such a law — to study 
sci<'iice. He gave Hiem Iravs concerning Avhat to eat and Avhat not, in order to have 
an opportunity to study natural history, Tho laAvs of clean xind uiielean leprosy 
and other diseases forced them to study rnedicino and anatomy. Tho laws eonceru- 
ing tho mixed plantation brought tiieui to learn botany. But the most practical 
subject of study avus the Iuavs governing the calendar and tho regulation of tho festi- 
A'uls, Avhicli were regulated on tho xistrouomical ])]au of tho Chaldeans, eA cii to the 
division of the Aveeks, days, and months. By such Liavs the teachers were educated 
ill the branches of seieiiee, and Avere bound to teach the knowledge thus obtained to 
their juipils at large. From this Biaiidpoiiit the Bible is the edncalioual code of 
teachers, mitliuiiig the subjects to be taught. 

k 

YI-E-Laws to U'eacii. 

One of the laws is a s]>ecial Iuaa' to teach tho children. JJio law iii question is 
as folloAVS : 

Ye shall teach these laws to your children, they shall speak of them alAvays.’’ 

Mainonides declares that in that law is included the law to teach in tho sacred 
tougne. Another law in that lino says: “That once in seven years to gather all the 
people, even women and children, in order that they shall hear and loam.” That 
law is rather to indicate the necessity for religious instruction. ‘Tell and teach 
your children, is an obligatory law. It was told to the individual, the father as 
well as to tho nation at large, so that in case there AA’^ero no parents, the nation took 
the parental responsibility of educating tho children. Instead of the old patriarchal 
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folklore and tales, Moses legislated on subjects to be taught, one history, the other 
geography, as is to be seen plainly in his request to Keniember the days of yore, to 
mark the years of generation (history), to ask tliy father to ttdl you; thy elders to 
exidain how the Most High has settled the nations, dividing the sons of man in lix- 
iug the borders of iiiition.s (geography).'' Tliat was tlio corner stone which the great 
educator, Moses, laid to his educational structure. How it has grown by other edu- 
cational architects we will see in the run of history. 

TIIK SCIIOOI. OF TIIK IMiOIUlFTS. 

As soon as the Hebrews invaded Canaan, after the death of Moses, the Elohists l>y 
virtue of their majority assimilated themselves with the native Hebrews, whose 
language they understood and spoke, 'fhe cousecpieiiet^ of that assimilation was the 
establishment of the old patriarchal government and the rule of tribal sheiks, as 
ill the days of yore. From an educational standpoint it was the worst period in 
Jewish history. 'I'he ado[>tioii of the native riioniician Al])ha, lietli made it difficult 
to study, and the (‘stablishiiumt of the Elohistic cult brought iu its train the old 
patriarchal system of government with its endless feuds and tribal wars. The 
women again came to the front and the educational office was again in their hands, 
rearing their children on the old system in the oral traditional songs and folklore. 
No wonder that during the time of the .fudges women, as Deborah, Jael, and. others, 
were better educated tbau the sons of Israel. 

The history of cducaf iou since the invasion of Canaan Ixigins with the seer Samuel, 
wiio u as tlie founder of the famous School of the Prophets and the restorer of the 
Mosaic .fehovistit; re ligion. Samuel made a step of gre^at reform in 2 )la(‘ing fhe edu- 
cation in the hands of good, trained teachers not belonging to the Elohistic ignorant 
sect of ])riests, as the children of Eli were. The constnjuence of the rcstoraf ion of 
the Jeliovistic religion was the centralization in the hands of an nbsolnt<‘ king. As 
the. first king, Saul proved unsatisfactory, he was replaced by David. The School 
of the Prophets was iu existence during the four hundred years till the (irsf destnic,- 
tion. 'Die pupils were calh*d Hcni HanbijnC’ ((ffiildreti of the i‘ro])licts). The 
jiromineut masters of tha t school were; Samuel, (iad, Nathan, Edow, Achyohii from 
Shilo, Elijah, Elisha, Jehu heii Chanani, Eba<lja.h, Micliah hi n Jiiiila. 

That class of proiihcts was not the same as the authors of Scriptuiv. The former 
Avere luopliets by n iriiie of their training and study, whil(‘, the latter were geniuses 
insjiired by those hidden forces of nature — the marks of the genius of every age. 
The former distinguished themselves by deeds, the latter by words ami orations. 
The former were strict, stm ii .lehovists, while among the latter some had an Elohistic 
leaning (as Ezekiel and others). The School of the Prophets was not stationary . It 
was always on tlii^ move from ]»Ia( c to pl.ice as this Avas the only way of distributing 
knowledge among t he classes. It reminds one of tlie methods of tin's Scald.s, the dis- 
ciples of Odin. It is curious to note that the first founder of that scliool, Samuel, 
was called “ Koc,^^ a term which means the seer in the clouds, while Cad and Edow 
were called ^‘(Uiosiin,” which means stargazers. It seems that iu x>eogress of time 
some of the masters had established colleges, as the name of Edow’s College, ‘‘ Mid- 
rash Edow,^^ iu whose archiA^os were chronicled the events and history of the reign- 
ing kings. The result of that educational department could best ho seen in the fact 
that when King David reorganized the caste of the priests and Levites he aiqiointed, 
under the direction of Heiinan, 288 teachers of music. In sjiite of that, the gate.s 
of education wore still blocked to the people by the heiroglyphic Phmiiician Aljilia 
Beth, which was without vowels and punctuation. The Talmud tells us that when 
Joab, the commander in chief to David, was ordered to make war on Amalek with 
the instruction to kill and to Avipe out all the remembrance (Seicher) of Amalek as 
the law says, he went Jind killed only the males. When questioned about it he 
reidicd that bis teacher taught him to wipe out the males (.Sachor), Such a mis- 
reailing and misunderstanding was due to the Phienician Alpha Beth, which had 
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neither vowels nor punctuation. This shows what an important role the simple 
quadrat Alpha Beth of the Chaldeans played in the education of the Hebrews. 

T.— From thk ntrini)iN<t of the Temple to the Exile. 

The building of the Temple and the reorganization of the priesthood as teachers, 
which promised to develop education, W'as also only a juoinise and of short dura- 
tion. For no sooner had King Solomon closed his eyes than the unruly party of the 
Elohists rose as one man, and the ten tribes under the leadership of Jeroboam hoisted 
Elohim’fi emblem — (hat of tlie Golden Calf. That the sejiaration was from a purely 
Elohistic point of view W(i can see by the party issue of its ]datforin, as prochiinud 
by Jeroboam ; To thy tents, O Israel,” wdiich means a restoration of home rule, plac- 
ing the right oviu’ life and death in the hands of ])ar(ui(8 and tribal sluuks. lu 
Spite of the fact that the Kloliistic government tolerated to a eertain extent the 
Jeliovistic ^'chool of the Prophets, tlie outlook for education was a gloomy one, as 
it was t(UJii)ercd indirectly by the i)rophet8 and priests of Baal. Tin*- educational 
(levelo])meLit among tin*, other two tribes who still maintained a Jeho^is^i(^ sham 
religion Avas at a standstill, and during the four hundred years of the Temple's (‘xist- 
enee the ])rieBts were reinuvued for their blessed ignorance. During that long, sad 
])criod of four dark eeuturies avc find only one Jehovistic king, Jehosax»hat, who 
trl(‘d to reorganize the xiriesis and Tn>viteH, as teachers, as Moses foiindtnl them, lie, 
that king, says the Chronicle, sent out thex»rieats and LcAutes among the people, and 
with tliem the book of the Avritten laws of Jehovah, to visit all the cities in Judah 
to teach among the pe()])l^^. A deplorable case of ignorance can he illustrated : 
When the Iligli Ihiest Chilkijah found an <dd book (jf Moses in the Teinx)Io ho could 
notread it, and ga.\'e it to Shax)an, (he scribe, who, by advice of the King Joshijaliu, 
brought it to th(^ Pr<>X)hetess ( Jiilda for interx>retatiou. It is probable that it Avas one 
of the ancient early books of the law, wbi<‘b Avas wTitten in sim])le, plain h tiers 
with r*‘giilar vowels and x>unetuation iu the (Jialdeau Alx>ha Beth, hence neither the 
high ])rie.st nor the scribe could read it. 

To sum ux> the history of the J(*w8 during the tirst four hundred years from the 
building of the 'fenijile to its destruction, we will lind that (*ducation was biitter 
(IcATdoxx d under the .bdiovistic religion thaii ir / the xiatriarchal system of the 
Elohistii' cult. No wonder that tin »i\ .stic iiroydiet, .Teremiah, advocated 

tlu* invasion of the (dialdeaus, wiio vc.. cuovists, and he called their King Nebu- 
ebadne/zar the servant of Jt*hovah. f ..e reason for this was that even tin*- bust two 
tribes had come to be worshipiTS of Elohim. (It is now uiub rstood Avhy N«‘bucl)ad- 
no/zar favored the author of the Tannentation.) Even the Talmud says ‘‘The 
Almighty did a charitable Avork iu exiling the Hebrews into (lie land of the enlight- 
ened Chaldeans.” 

II.— In the School of the Taptor.s. 

Dr. Karxieles, the present famous Jewish historian, is surprised that the Joavs, Avho 
wi*re ignorant, heathens when they were led into captivity, came out as learned sages 
alter a short stay theiav This need not he surprising, as it is xo'obahle- that they 
were conqielled to be e<lucated by their cax>tor8, or Avere so iniTua'ssed with the edu- 
cational institutions of the country that they were indirectly forced to ado])t tln*m, 
as the square Aramic Olnildean Alxiha Beth Avas the best medium for reaching them. 

From tablets jiresi'i-vod *' ' the British Mus(*iim, to Avhich my attention was culled 
by Dr. (^yriis Adler, of Smithsonian Institution, we gather that the Chaldeans 
had, to a certain extent, ieg::lar system of education, ussuming the form of educa- 
tional sutlVag(*. There is tah<v*t which may he called the excreist* or lesson of some 
B*aby Ionian lad in the age at Kebuehadnez/ar. It consists of a list of the kings 
belonging to the early dynasties, which he had to learn by beart. The fragment of 
an old x>rimitiA’e folkstory which once formed a x>art of the First Keader of a lesson 
hook for th > nursery shows that the teaching of the child began at the age of 6. The 
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story tlierein is this : A fouii<lling was picked up in the streets and taken from tlio 
mouths of the dogs and ravens, to ho adopted by the king as his own son, 

Tho vast libraries for which Babylon was famous were open to the public, and 
wore placed in the temples l>y order of the king, which shows that the Chaldeans 
were educated under the control of tho government. As a jiroof of educational 
suffrage might bo mentioned the fact that one of the librarians was the son of ^‘an 
irrigator, a child of an unskilled laborer. This is a proof of how and to what 
extent education was spread among tho (dialdeans. No wonder that tho Hebrews 
became enlightened in tho land of their cax>tors, which was their school. Tho Tal- 
mud says that the Jews brought from Babylon tho names of the angels, as well as 
the names of the months. By the former wo understand tho religions views, while 
by tho latter they meant the .astronomical science of tho calendar. In addition, they 
adopted the Araniic (Tialdcan Aljdia Beth, with its square letters, and probably had 
nationalized tho educational system of the Chaldeans with many modiOcations 
according to the demands of the times and circnmstanccs. 

KDVVATIONAT. RKFOUM UV THK iJUF.AT SVX()1>, rNDKll F/lIA Till: SCKIBK. 

Ezra tho ^^cribe, or, as he is called by tlio Persian Ring Artaxerxes, ^'tbo Scribe of 
tho Law,'’ at the return from the exile, called a congress of restoration, known as 
‘^Tli(‘. Great Synod.” This body was con}i)osed of 120 members, among them i)r()mi- 
neiit prophets, such as JMalaclii, Chagi, and Zecharje. Tho object was to show to tho 
jieople at largo how the chain of tradition was uiihrokeii from Moses to tho ciders, 
from the elders to tho prophets, and from the prophets to the great synod. J^zra’s 
aim in c.alling that famous congress was to promote a universal education, as tho 
hook says of him, Kzni has prepared his heart to explain the law of Jehovah and 
to teach in Israel law and justice.” 

The first thing that body did w.as to revise tho Bible in accordance with tho Jidio- 
vistio tradition, and many .a book has ex]>cricnccd alteration, while some wore 
excluded from tho canon entirely. 

Tlio next step w’as of great educational imjiortanco, namely, tho adoption of the 
Chaldean Ali)ha Both, and the addition of tho live letters, m, n, z, ]), ch, which w'cro 
written at tho end of Avoids. Tho restoration of tho Cliabloaiis’ Avell-regulatcd and 
easily read Aljiha Beth was of far-roaching benefit to educational development 
among tho people, so that tho Talmud glorilics Ezra, making him crpial with Mo.ses, 
being worthy tli.at tho law should have been given through him. The grateful Tal- 
mud also acknowledges tho merit of tho great synod, in tayiiig that they restored 
the crown to its aneient glory. It Aveaves a sacred garland of tradition around tho 
art of writing, declaring that tho art of writing and that of engraving A^^cre created 
on tho last day of creation, on tho Friday .at twiliglii, thu.s giving an air of diAunity 
to these sciences, uplifting them to the highest standard of spirituality, and making 
them tho distinguishing mark bet\veeii tho divine man and tho loAvcr human being. 

By declaring human authority superior to the laAv they have removed tho dead 
letter, which AV.as a stumbling-block to progress, and enabled tho living authorities 
to act according to tho requirements of time and circumstances. 

By revising the Bible, declaring only tAA^enty-four books of early insiiiration, and 
shutting out the rest from the canon .as outside hooks” (apocrypha), they oi)ened 
tho gates of knowledge to everyone, since only scientific skill Avas required, and 
not prophetic miracles. 

By breaking tho xioAver of tho priestly caste, in taking out of their hands the judi- 
cial as well as the educational offices, they gave an opportunity to eA^ery citizen to 
strive for these places. 

Tho proclamation of tho oral law as the re.al esoteric meaning of the Avritten law — 
as they said that ^^eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” of the Mosaic law means money 
fines — has m.ado man more divine .and God more humane. 

The appointment of a supremo court of 71 members, qualified for that exalted 
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l)ositiou only by knowledge, regardless of birth or family disgrace, did away with 
the patriarchal system of government and the right of might. Nay, more, the 
members of the supreme court, who had jurisdiction over the whole nation, who were 
known as the Sanhedrim, w^ero required to have as qualincation the universal 
knowledge, not only of the Jewish jurisimidence, but also tlie most living languages 
and their literatures, so that the whole body, as one man, should know the seventy 
tongues spoken at that time by the human race. Even an understanding of the 
black art, or magic, was required of the member of tlic Sanhedrin. The declaration 
that a sage is mightier than a prophet, and that by the power of wisdom the Almighty 
created the world, gave a value to universal knowledge superior to that of the WTit- 
ten law of Moses. 

With the exception of th<^ Samaritans, whom they fought to the knife, all nations, 
without distinction of creed or religion, were invited to eat from the tree of knowl- 
edge— to ])c as the gods. 

They declared, in. the Talmud, that even a heathen, if ho studies the law, is higher 
than a high ])riL‘8t w ho goes into the Holy of Holies. In another place they say that 
a bastard a sago is 8U])erior to the high i)riest. Such declarations show that the 
cliaritahlo desire 'was to exte nd the hlessings of knowdedgo and education even to 
non-Israelites. Indeed, the vari<Mi8 disputes about religious and scientilic topics 
rec orded in the Talmud between learned Jews and Komans, Persians, Chaldeans, and 
Crec'ks, wTioro the latter displayed a knowdedgo of Jewish literature equal to the 
rabbis, shoAv that they must have acciimulabal that knowTcdgo through the hospi- 
tality of the Jews, by whom it was regarded as a law that they should extend edu- 
cation to cA^cryone. Through siicli a br(>a<l vicAv of education an avenue was opened 
by Avhich even the pagans could cutei the sanctuary, regardless of lineage. 

The following may be cited as an illustration, taken from the Talmud: ^^It "was a 
custom, wb(‘n the bigli priest on Atonement Day left the sanctuary unhurt, for the 
pcoi>le to give him an ovation as a congratulation upon his coming out safely. Once, 
while the people wore cheering the high priest, the two noted Shmayo and Abtalyon, 
Avlio Avero in direct succession to the great synod in the eighth generation, happened 
to ])asM by. The formt r Avas the Nasi (spiritual i)riiico), the latter Ab Beth Diu (pres- 
ident of the Sanhedrim). The crowd, bc'.holding them, left the high priest and. fol- 
low(nl the sages, cbooring them, ayIio Avero the children of converted heathens. The 
liigli priest felt humiliated, and Avlienho mot the sages ho saluted them, saying, ‘Let 
the sons of heathens come to peace,’ alluding to their lineage. Tlmy replied satiric- 
ally, M.et the sons of heathens coiiio to peace avIio do the Avork of Aaron, and let 
not tli(‘ sons of Aaron come to ])eac<' Avho do not do his deeds.”’ This is the best 
illiistralion of what an exalted position i‘dneation had giA^cii them, regardless of their 
lineage. 

The groat reform AA'ork of that famous eongres’^, Avhieh lasted in continuous session 
for many years, Avas solely devoted to education, and every Avork, no matter of what 
charaeter, Iiad an educational bearing. 

Tbo municipal government Avas taken from the hands of the Elders and placed in 
the hands of the ‘LSeven Best Men of the Toavu,” elected by the people. These men 
Avore under the control of the Ab Beth Din, the head of the city court, Avliose special 
duty, besides executing justice, Avas to care for the educational department of the 
town. (Snell a court in an ordinary town consisted of three numibers, Avhile- in the 
capitals of the provinces the body consisted of tw’^enty -three members Avith the pow er 
of ])assing the death sentence.) 

The Temple, Avhich, at the time of the exile, liad had the appearance of a huge 
animal slaughterhouse, was rebuilt and made the center of the federal goveTiirnont 
with various departments, of wdiich one Avas a department of education, caring for 
the maiutenauce of the higher colleges as Avell as the public schools for the children 
in Jerusalem. The Temple Avas placed iniflcr the control of a non])ric8t, who had 
the title of “Ish Habaith” (the lord of tho mansion — ‘•'major-domo”), wbo, in turn. 
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was under the control of the Sanhedriiii. The hifjfh priest, seven days before the 
Atonement Day, was handed over to two sages, nonpriests, pupils of Moses (which 
means Jt'hovists), selected by the Sanhodriui to be trained and drilled for the ndi- 
giouM performance. The x>riests who were instituted by Moses as bealers, by the 
decree of the great synod, ceased to bo such. The reason for this was that the 
priests were not allowed by the law to come into contact with a corpse, and as the 
science of healing is based uxion the knowledge of anatomy, whicli the priest could 
not study, that science was cultivated in the colleges by nonpriests, and when 
graduated, they were recognized as Ivotiin (healers). From those llonm one was 
selected as the ‘‘Healer of the 'iemple,” uhose duties wcmj the same as those of the 
modern board of health. The lepers, or other people snDcring from skin diseases, 
who, in former days were cast off from the camp, and w<'re not allowed to Join in 
tlio Easter feast, being dccljiri'd by the jiricsts unclean, after the progress of science, 
says the Talmud, went a day before Easter to Hie surgeon, who made an operation on 
them, removing certain worms from under the discoloration, and they were Hieii 
declared clean and allowcul to Join in the Easter t elcbral ion. Ey ordering certain 
prayers and benedictions, the great svnod denounced, indirectly, the mode of wor- 
ship by sacrifice, The famous Lord’s Prayer is to be found in the Talmud, with a 
slight alteration, hearing the air of antiiinity By means of x>rayors, the gro:it 
synod gave the Jews that which Moses lacked — a religious education. The decree 
to build in every habitable place a Beth lladiieseth (a house of worshii)) and a Beth 
H imidrash (colh^ge and public library) was of groat educational imxiortance. The 
ibriiK'r gave an ide i of Him who is everywhere ]»rcscnt, and not only in the Temiile; 
the latter ineroased the desirc> for reading. Tlu^ Talnuul says that the great synod 
fasted twenty-four days, praying that sehool-teachers and hook writers and authors 
should never accumulate wc.altli from their profession so that tlu^y would bo bound 
by circumstanciis to live np toa high standanl. National congress(‘H lor odncatioiial 
pnr})ose8 were convened ten times in te n dilfenmt x)la('cs after tlie great synod, 
adding reforms according to time and jdace. After the grc:it synod there fo]l()\^s an 
unbroken line of couples or iiairs, as rcgi8ter<Ml in the book, The Sajungs ot“ tlio 
Sires. The bearer of the first name was always the Nasi (the Prince) while his com- 
panion was Ab Beth Din (president of the court (»r Sanlnalrim ). Eabbi (lamaliel, at 
whose feet the great Apostle Paul sat as a pupil, was on(‘ of the last conides. 

The work of the great synod is preserved in the gnomic- sayings which they left, 
ill the “Sayings of the Sires,” “Bo patient in Judgineiit,” “ Bring forth many ])ii])ils 
and make a fenee to the law.” Upon that saying, the grand, towering struct u re of 
the Talmud was built. 

TlIK TALMri). 

The Talmud, that great written museum containing untold treasures of a civilized 
world of six bygone centuries, that wonderful and universal em yclopedia, which, 
with the Mishna and Midrash, which follow in its train, jiresents twice as many vol- 
umes as the Eucyclopaulia Britaniiica, that wonderful hook, whicli Orthodox .hula- 
ism considers so sacred, written by the inspiration of tlu*- Holy (Hiost, is not the 
work of a- few individuals, but a work of great scientific imiiortance. It is .*i work 
by the whole Jewish nation, as well as by others who indirectly contributed to that 
remarkable gazette of the world. 

The great synod laid the first corner stone to that unparalleled structure, and it 
was finished a short time before the Hegira of Mohammed. Its various editors iu 
chief, as Rabbi Johannes (who was the first editor of the Jerusalem Talmud), Rabbi 
Akiba, Rabbi Jehuda, Hanasi (the Prince), who was the editor of the Mishna, were 
great historians as well as famous scientists. Its contributors were recruited from 
all the rauk and file of society. You will find a contribution from a jilaiii, modest, 
unskilled laborer, who made his livelihood as a burden carrier, next to an essay of 
the great Rabon Gamaliel, a homiletic explanation from a rabbi next to a story of a 
mermaid by au old, experienced tar; a sketch of plant life by a simple farmer 
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arrayed in line with an essay about medicinal anjitoiny by a famous medical sago. 
Not only Jews and early Jewish Christians are among its numberless contributors, 
but even pagans have acquired some place in its vast volumes. There are contribu- 
tions from Sadducees, Ei)icureans, Romans, Persians, and (Jialdeans, wliose opinions 
are ])ublished even though they are not in harmony with tlu^ Taliiiudieal faith or 
cree<l. The Talmud is a free trader in thought, its motto being “To know.’^ It 
wants to know what the Almighty has done since he created the world, and is also 
eager to know what Rabbi Akiba did when he shut himself uj) ])rivately with a noble 
Roman matron. It displays a fair method of critieisin, free from any j)rejudi(<‘, or 
favoritism, and there is not a saint on earth or an angel in heaven wlio is not made 
the target of the sh.arp arrows of true criticism. Even Moses is arraigned before the 
Talmudical bar, wliicb critieisos his eonduet. Honor is given to wliom honor is due, 
even though he be an opponent. Balaam, who was hired to curse the Jews, is, 
according to the 'ralmiid, greater in prophecy than Moses. 

The RaJ)l)is, in dis])ute with (Icntile sages, frankly admit the truth of the state- 
ments of tho latter, if their argum<*ntH on the subject discussed were logical. 

Ill poetry, tho Talmud surpasses the Illiad of Homer, its vast volumes being one 
grand, long epic song, di'scribing tho heroic struggle of the giants of brain who 
foui'Jit the mighty gods of tho monntains, as well as tho gods of the valleys; the 
dri'adful Druids, as w(dl as the fearful demons. It is a talc of the struggle hetwoeii 
light and darkness; between edmation and ignorance, with the final victory of the 
school master, 

i'rom ail historical point of view, the Talmud may he taken as the record of his- 
torif.'al deeds. We can gad moie information about Hie H(U'mit Kingdom of tho Nile 
from it than from 10,000 miimmificd eai - recently dug out from its shores at au eiioi’- 
iiK.us ex])ciise. 

It is a. pity that the Talmud has never ))e<m made, accessible to the scieiitilic world 

1.— Tuk Two Talmcos. 

Like the Hebrew religion, which is divided into two parts, the Elohistic and the 
Jehovisti<*/ cults, so the J'almud is <livided into two ]Kirts, the Jerusalem 'ralmud 
and tho Babylouiaii Talmud. Jii spite of the distinctive names there were many 
Babylonian contributors to t lie Jerusalem Talmud and many .Jerusalem contributors 
to the Ibibylonian Talmud. From an educational staiulpoiiit, the Jerusalem Talmud 
is su])eTior to that of Babylon, not only in age, but also in edueational principles. 
The Jerusulem writers endeavored to train the tongue, while the Ihihylonians aimed 
to exercise the brain ainl mental faculties. Both Talmuds are prototypes of the two 
kinds of Jews, corresponding to the two kinds of religion. Tin*. Talmud of Jeriisa- 
Imii lias a Jehovistie caste, with liberal toleration toward the Klohists, espociall}’^ 
toward tho early Jewish Christians, of whom many were in the ranks of its contribu- 
tors. Jt is liberal, yet its liberality does not extend over the national hordin'. It 
reminds one of reterism of the early (Christian pen iod. The Babylonian Talmud has 
a broader view and has a cosmopolitan tendency, more like St. Paul. Like Paul, 
the Babylonian Talmud proclaims a heavi'uly Jerusalem, and, curiously enough, avo 
there find the “ missing link” between their views about non-lsra(‘lites. To the 
Babylonian Talmudist, as mentioned in former chapters, tho pagan sage who 8tndi(‘S 
the law is superior to the high priest who do<^8 not. Paul uttered the words: “If 
God Avants children from Abraham, he can bring them forth from stones.^’ 'fboso 
W'ho are acquainted with tho un'thods of argnment use<l in the Babylonian Talmud 
will find a striking resemblance lnd,Aveeu it and the arguments of Paul. 8iiice T*aul 
came from Tarshish, hemust liaA c liad a Babylonian education ; and also in the school 
of Gamaliel the Bahylonian system was adopted, he (Gamaliel ) having been one of the 
disciples of the great Babylonian, Hillel, whoso deeds and teachings resemble those 
of Christ, who liA’^ed one hundred years later. 
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Tlio Epistles of Peter are written in the style of the Jerusalem Talmud; he was 
probably trained after the Jerusalem method. 

The Talmud of Jerusalem is like the Oriental Jew, while the Babylonian Talmud 
is the model of a Russian Jew in all his ways and manners. 

The Jerusalem Talmud is written in a very i)lain style, leaving the imin-essiou 
that it was written hy people of a high education, people who laid stress upon sys- 
tem aud order — the indications of education. Its laws are paragraphed like a 
modern law hook and its sentences are brief and to the point. More care is given 
to the rhetoric and drilling of the tongue than to the exercise of the brain. It lacks 
any speculation, and a dim gloom is cast ui)on it. The same can be said of the 
Oriental Jew, who is the outcome of his native Palestinian Talmud. To him, 
“words, words, and words’^ are more important than reason, and, like liis Talmud, 
he moves in a narrow traditional circle of nationality. Ijikc his Talmud, which 
condemns every speculation in physical research, he lacks that vigor of brain which 
has made the Occidental Hebrew, especially the Russian and I’olish Jews, famous. 

The Babylonian Talmud is tlie Eidolon of tlio Russian and the Polish Jew, with 
whom it grew near the Euphrates and the Tigris. The Russian and Polish Jews are 
descendants of the Bahyloiiian .lews who entered Europe through Persia and the 
Caspian Sea. The Russian Jew is of an erratic nature, always of speculative turn, 
whether in matters of religion or m.attcrs (d* businc'ss. Tf(^ is broad itiinded aud 
sharp, jet his life is generally in a chaotic slate, without order or system. If .a. Itns- 
siaii J('w is asked a question, instead of replying he will ask you another question, and 
in conversation he will take a long journey of talk until he at last wanders to the 
X^oint. He will oat x)ork, yet, in spite of the fact that he is .a lawbreaker, lie will fast 
on the Atonement Day. He is a materialist in the full souse of the word, yet bo jios- 
sessesthe mystic inclinations of a Mahatma. His Talmud (the Babylonian) is of the 
same character. In aiipcaraucc, the Russian J<‘AV is chaos itself. I ’or him, every siih- 
ject, no matter of how small importance, must he r<*asone(l about, argued, and analyzed 
down to the last atomic substance until it is acknowledged as a law. In that 
respeet he differs from Herluut Sxicncer, Avho says there is no chemistry for thought. 
When the Talmud begins to treat of a law — for iiistaucc, whctlier a ship is liable to 
house leprosy — it never comes to th(i point, hut will 'wauder through the Seven 
Heavens on high and the Sev(m (.'hamhers of the Inferno until it comes hack again to 
the starting point, and Avill then decide, after lia \ iug employ ed all the resources of 
knowledge, that a sliip is not a house. 

The Bahyloiiian ’'I’almiul might he likened to Eaust, who wantcMl to ho a saint in 
the heavenly Jerusalem and at tlio same time an Eiiicureau on the earth. It calls 
the Nazir, who vows to abstain from wine, a “sinner.” Eifc, according to it, is a 
nnxitial celebration, and is looked at from its Iwightest sidc^. Even Sat.an ajipears 
therein as a gentleman. It apiiroves of slang, which is o.xpre.ssive, though it often 
rises to the highest point in poetry. A sublime thought will he imitu'diately followed 
by a vulgar expression, wbicb fact once caused a refined millionaire, Ben Elaslia, to 
leave tbe bouse of .Tebuda at a nuptial feast. Tlio Babylonian Talmud regards the 
exercise of the brain as superior to anything else, and he who can iiroduce 150 rea- 
sons for purifying the rat, which Moses declared “ unclean,'^ is called a sage. Ho 
who would he a rabbi had to pass through siudi a brain (‘xaininatiou before receiving 
his dijiloma. To speak in the words of the Talmud, they studied 800 kinds of laws 
upon the subject of “Hying lower in the air” (could they have known of balloons?). 

No matter how much the two Talmnds disagree, upon one point they .agree— that 
education is the highest attainment of man; and both Iiave mercilessly disfranchised 
the ignorant from many social rights to which any human being would naturally be 
entitled. 

ir.~I)lSFItANCHI3EMKST OF THE lONORANT. 

The ignorant wore, hy the laws of the Talmud, oxiicllod from the earthly social 
8i)here, as well as from the heavenly, whore a merciful God grants a shelter to any 
erring soul. Not only was he considered ignorant who could not himself read and 
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write, but he who had children and brought them up without education was also 
called ignorant. They were deprived of the following privileges : 

1. No witness should be delivered to them, nor 

2. Should they bo accepted as such. 

8. No secret should bo told them. 

4. Tliey could not be appointed as apotropies (guardians) for orphans or managers 
of the charitable institutions. 

n. They could not be taken as traveling companions. 

6. What they lost could not ho advertised (it was the custom to advertise lost 
and found” articles through a herald). 

A man. says the Talmud, who gives his daughter to an ignorant person docs the 
same as though he hound her and gave her to a lion. Every calamity which comes 
upon a country is duo only to tho ignorant, according to Kabhiuical ideas. A good 
illustration is found in tlie records of the Talmud, which shows to what a degree 
hatred against ignorance was carried: ^^Once,” so say's tho Rahhinical history, 
^^there was a famine in tlio land, and the hcnovolcnt, spiritual i)rince, Rahhi Jehuda; 
called tho Saint, the editor of the Michna, opened his granaries with the notice that 
those who were versed either in the Scri]>ture, or in the oral law, or in tho folklore, 
or in any educational branch were invited to conie and ho fed. Rahhi Jonathan hen 
Amr:im forced his way in, and when he was asked by Rabbi .Jehuda, ^l)o y'ou know 
the Scripture?’ ^No,’ wjis tlie rei>ly. ^Do you know the oral law?^ ^No/ ho 
answered. Ho was given food, hut when ho went out the Rahhi groaued, saying, 
‘ \>\)e to me, that 1 gav(‘. Irom my bread to one who was ignorant! 

Tho ignorant person, says tli<^ 'J'alnnol, will not he resurrected. A man shall always 
sell all his belongings to marry the da .glitor of a sago. If not, let him marry the 
daughter of tho president of a library or of a synagogue. If he can not find such, 
he shall try to marry the daughter of tlie president of the United Charity. If ho 
cannot find such, he. shall marry tho (laughter ol* the schoolmaster, aud not the 
daughter of an ignorant man. On tlie same page the Talmud declares that an 
ignorant person is not allowed by tho law to eat any kind of meat. In another 
j)la(*e it declares that thc^ ignorant iin' out of j^lace in society and unfit for witnesses. 

One rabbi went so far as to xiroclaim that if it were not for tho sake of commoreo 
the ignorant lu'-ople ought to be killed. (This reminds one of ITato, who wanted in 
his Ideal State to ha\ e only able-bodied aud able-minded citizens, wliilo the rest were 
to bo mercilessly shut out.) 

In the same degree as the ignorant are despised, tho wise are exalted. A sage who 
falls, says the oral law, should not have his shanH^ made public. He who teaches tho 
son of his friend knowledge, says the Talmud, will sometime ho seated in the heavenly 
colh^ge of wisdom, Jiiid he. who teaches tlie son of an ignorant person will have power 
to nullify even the decrees, of the Almighty. A sage is, acemding to the Talmud, 
superior to tho King of Israel, for if tho sage dies we can hardly tind one like iiim, 
but if the King dies every Israelite is fit for tho position, 'fhe Talmud called the 
Persian Empire an unworthy one, hecansc they had no national Alpha Both and 
no grammar. (They adopted both of those from the cultured Medcs.) 

Everyont‘ is reipiostcd hy tho oral law to salute a sage, (‘vcii from tho heathciis, 
when passing hy, by standing up. Rab. Dimi, from Nahardai in Babylon, brought 
figs once in a boat to tht^ market. Tho Exilcarch (Ueish Gola, tho prince of the 
Exile) said to Raha, ^‘Go and iiKjiiire if lie is a learned man; then give the permit 
for the market.” That illustrates what privileges the learned men enjoyed in tho 
estimation of the editors of the Talmud. Tho Talmud even says that it would ho 
better to neglect tho service of the l.(Ord than to give uj) the knowledge of tho law. 

IIABIIINK'AL EDITCATIONAL LAWS. 

In spite of tho fact that tho educational system of Palestine was different from 
that of Babylon, still, in tho general outline of the laws concerning it, both had a 
uniform code, with slight alterations. 
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Every commimity was compelled by the law to maintain a kindergarten — ^^Makri 
Dardeki’^ (teacher of children). Besides these, the community was coinpclle-d by 
the law to maintain a penman, *^Sofer’’ (scribe), whose duty it was to teach the 
children the art of writing. 

A community was comxielled to maintain: 

1. A synagogue. 

2. A both hamidrash (a public library). 

3. A bath house. 

4. A kindergarton. 

5. A public school. 

0. A city penman. 

7. A city physician. 

8. A public toilet lionse. 

9. A charitable institution. 

In the community whb h had not the above institutions a learned man was not 
allowed to live. 

Th(^ teachers of the kindergarten and of the public schools wc,r(5 paid by the city 
treasurer, who was umler the control of the seven best men of the city (Shiwat 
Tohei Hair), corresponding to our modern city hrthers. The colleges were main- 
tained by donations from rich private iirofessors and by college fees. 

I.— Tine Teacheh. 

The teacher must be of good, moral reputation, an 1 married. Bachelors and 
women were disqiialilied by the law from Ixdug teachers in public scliools or in kin - 
dergartens. In regard to his pedagogic knowledge, tlie BaU'stinians laid more stress 
upon educational ability and iu possessing a good method of pronunciation, while 
tlio Babylonians cared more for their learning. A Cialilean was not qualified for the 
])osition of t-(;acher in a public school, nor as a remler in the synagogue, by the Pales- 
tinians, while in Babylon he could get such a position, jirovided he possessed the 
quality of learned speculation. Women were excludinl from the pupil’s bench as 
well as from the schoolmaster’s chair. They could neither teach nor be taught, 
according to the Talmudical law. 

TI.— The Public Schools. 

These were under the direct control of the city court in all matters ]K‘rtainiug to 
education, while the financial fairs w^ere managed by the best seven elected iihhi of 
the city. The scdioolliouse, if it were not public property, was rented. The Rab- 
binical court ne\er recognized the complaints of persons living near the school 
against tin*, noise (d the children wTiich ]»revented them from sleeiiing. (It sesems 
that they had night schools also.) The same complaint against the office of the city 
writer and the city jibysician was not recognized. 

If a city was divided by a river or a stream, the parents were not compelled by the 
law to bring their children to the school ^^over the watm-,” unless the bridge was 
bvoail and safe. 

Makri Dardeki (The School of the Little Ones). — A general law of the Talmud says 
that when a. child begins to talk its father is compelled to teach it. But there is t, 
special Rabbinical educational standard which runs as follows: “At the age of 5, 
the child is to be taught reading; at the age of 10, Mishna (outlines of the oral law) ; 
at the age of 15, Talmud and universal knowledge. If the child was a healthy one, 
it was brought to the kindergarten at the age of 5. The class in that sort of school 
consisted of 25 pupils, and if there were 50 the city appointed another teacher, and 
if the class had only 40 pupils a helper was added. In that class the children were 
taught in a playing way to read the. letters of the Alpha Beth in Babylonian on 
tablets of clay like those of the Chaldeans, and in Palestine even from rolls of 
parchment. The writing was required to he plain, simple, and readable, so that the 
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child should know how to distin^^uish a ddleth (*1) ‘ a rfscli wliicli have a 
resemblance in the Hebrew letters. 

At the age of 6 the child was brought into the jniblie, sclioel under tlie carci of the 
^‘M<damed Tinoketh’^ (teacher of children)- In the Babylonian Talmud wo hav(5 a 
record that Kaw said to Rabbi Saninel bar Shiloth, who was a toacdier in the public 
school, ‘^\t less than 0 years of ago do not receive pu])il8; from (J and upward feed 
him with reading matter like an ox.'^ This is the most characteristic educational 
system of the Babylonians, who cared more for the accnnnilation of learning, regard- 
less of a systematic order of education, than the Palestinians. The school children 
were allowed to nuid the weekly portions of the Bible by the light of the lamp on 
Sabbath night (which was prohibited to older people). 

111. — Punishment. 

Bodily pnnishini'nt was prohibited in Palestine by an act of the fourth s>nod 
assembled on Awsha, and neither the parents nor the teachers were allowed to punish 
a chihl until the age of 12. The Babylonians had a light bodily punishment with 
shoi'strings. It is mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud that Raw said to Rabbi 
Shiloth, who was a teaeher in a public school, ‘‘When thou shalt j^uiiish a child, 
punish him with shoestrings.'^ 

IV . Vacatio.ns. 

A regular vacation for children was unknown to the Talmud rabbis. For them to 
learn to study was above all else. “Even for the sake of building the Ten)])lo, we 
do not allow tlie children to have a vacation,’' says the Talmud; “and Ji^rusalein," 
claims the same book, “was destroyed because*, they often permitteel the schoolmas- 
ters to he idle.^’ “The world only exists for the sake of the little ones,” says the 
Talmud. AVith tins exception of the hours for prayer and the festivals, which 
re*quired the presemee of the cliilelren, their study went on without pauses or re^st. 
Ofti'u in times of calamity, as in times of pestilences and chedera, the se.hoeils were 
cleised. It was a custom, when the country sulfereel fre>m drought, to oreler a fast 
elay, when the^ children were brought to the market ]daee, where eipem prayer meet- 
ings were hole), and the peo])le iinploroel the Most High in saetkcleith and ashes, 
pointing to the little^ ones, praying, “O Lord, henir ns and give ns grace for the sake 
of these school children, who an* pure from sin.’' 

On Sabbaths and other feast days the subjects of study were of light matters— for 
little children, readiug exercises; for college hoys, homiletics. 

EDPCATIONAL DPTIKS OP PARENTS. 

The educational duties of the ]>arent8 were four in nuinher: 

(a) The father’s duty is, hy the law, to bring up and rear his ehihln n (the male 
ones) on all the branches of knowledge, even in national folk Ion*. 

(h) The father’s duty is to teach his son a trade. 

(c) The father is oven compi'lled to teach liis son how to swim. 

(d) The father is to care for his son's religions training and education. 

These are the duties of a grandfather to be fulfilled to his grandchild. 

The mother’s duty was only one, namely, to bring her children into the school- 
house and to the prayer meeting. 

KELKIIOXJS EDUCATION. 

“Religious training’’ is not to he found on the calendar of education, yet it is the 
most iiniiortant item in il, and the Talmud has separated that part, placing it in 
the hands of the parents that they may educate that part of the child which is out 
of the reach of the schoolmaster, ennobling the inner feelings and the emotions of 
the soul. That portion of the education Avas in the hands of the parents, princi- 
pally the father. The Talmud says that wo shall accustom the child to the duties of 
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the laws, even to acoustom it to fast. The religious training was conducted at home, 
not in the school. The child, hy virtue of his childish notions, like all children, 
was eager to know about any strange ceremony which took place in the religious 
domestic life. For instance, the child asked the meaning of the “Mezuza’^ (a sort 
of talisman which Moses requested them to jiut on the doorposts). The father then 
explained to the child its meaning as well as its historical advent. Every feast day 
was an opportunity for the father to give a religious instruction to his sou on that 
subject. For instance, at the Feast of the Tabernacles, when the family removed 
fiorii the house to live for a week in a tent, the child, of course, ^yas eager to know 
why, and so the father explained the reason from a religious point of view. On the 
night of the Passover, hoforo the proceedings of the feast, the child asked four ques- 
tions of his father iu regard to the curious customs in that peculiar feast. That 
custom still prevails among the Polish and Orthodox Jews. The Talmud says that 
on the night of the l^assover nuts and fruits were given to the childi-en in order that 
they should he awake and listening to the history of the exodus from Fgypt. 

The child, according to the Jewish view, is not responsible for the religious law 
until tho age of 13, when lie is no longer a minor in religious matters. But there is 
one duty resting upon the shoulders of tlu' child regardless of his age, to which he 
is subjected, and that is the kadisli (sanctification). Tho kadish is a short prayer, 
like tho Lord’s Prayer, and is distingishod from other prayers, as it is said in llie 
very ancient Aramaic language. Its anti<iuity is heyon<l any donht. Tho kadish is 
to the Jews wJiat tho mass is to tho Catholics. If one of the jiareiits dies tho cliild 
is brought inoniing and evening into tho synagogue to recite tho kadish during tlio 
first twelve mouths, in loving remembrance of his departed father or mother. After 
tho elapse of the first year, tho kadish is recited by tho child or by tho grown son 
each year on the day of the death of tho father or tho mother. J’hc kadish can only 
he recited in tho iircscnco of 10 male worshipers. Even a female child is subjected 
to tho duty of tho kadish. The kadish is calculated to implant into tho heart of tho 
child the noblest seeds of gratitude, and it is a very old custom, a transhguration of 
tho primitive ancestor worship.” What an impression must tho Kabhiiiical hire 
make upon tho sensitive heart of the eliild, by declaring tliat when the child recites 
the kadish, and the worshipers say ^‘Amen,” the soul of tlio dojiarted father or 
mother, to whoso memory' tlie kadish Avas said, is released from ])urgatoi\v. Tho 
kadish is the only cnstoni still common among all tho Jews, no matter Avhethcr 
Eeform or Orthodox. You can oven find Jcavs v/ho liavo thrown overboard the whole 
Mosaic religion, yet, on tho day of death of their parents they Avill search for 10 
male Avorshipers, and jiay lliem for their time, iu order to he al)lo to recite iu tlieir 
presence tho kadish. Here avo see tho iiOAvcrful effect of that religious training. 
Why? Because tho kadisli toiicho.s tho most delicate threads of the human heart, 
and it is not merely' a religious, hut a humane instinct of mankind. 

On the same prineiiilo of gratitude, the child Avas compelled by' tho law, to he 
enforced b,y tho father, to say the benediction after ciich meal and to invoke a 
blessing before tasting any kind of fruit. 

1 iA BY I .ON 1 A N KO I ' C A’J'I ON. 

The Babylonians, although iu inanyr respects superior to the Palestinians, as they 
lived iu a country Avhich had been a scat of culture from immemorial times, were 
inferior in regard to education in its full sense and meaning. 

Tho Babylonians Avere great thinkers, hut very' poor iiliilosophors. They had an 
education, hut not a pedagogic one. They had n system, hut no order. They know 
all the languages spoken in the celestial realm, hut were A'ery lAoor linguists in the 
tongues spoken on the terrestrial sphere. They had school laws, hut no regulations, 
and those which they had were methods and systems adopted from the Palestinians, 
The Babylonians adopted the kindergarten after the Palestinian model many centu- 
ries later than its use began in Palestine. Nevertheless, wo will sketch their method, 
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altUoiigh. the exeoutioa of the regulations wore different from those of I^alestiue. In 
Palestine, for instance, corporal imnishment was prohibited, and oven a parent 
could not make use of the strap until after the ago of 12. Now, there is a peculiar case 
recorded in the Babylonian Talmud where a teacher violated that regulation and 
was loft unpunished, as it seems that in Babylon the shoestring was the regulator. 
The case in (piestion is as follows : The father of the later famous Samuel found him 
w^ecpiiig. lie asked him, child, why do you cry He replied, school- 
master kicked ^'For what?^^ asked his father. ^‘Because I did not wash the 

hands of his son when I gave him something to eat.'^ ^^Why did you notf The 
child answered, He eats and I shall wash my hands ? The father simply remarked 
that it was not enough that the teacher was ignorant of the law (which re([uire8 
hand washing only if he oats), and he also slapped him. From that case it seems 
that the Bahyloniaiis tolerated the injustice of the teachers. In regard to the 
methods and application of teaching it was in the ^^Makri Dardoky (the reading of 
the little ones) of the simplest manner, 

ILLUSTRATION OF METHODS EMPLOYED. 

The child at the age of 5 \\cnt to the ^^Makri Dardeky,^^ which corresponds to our 
modern kindergarten. The term was one year and the class only 25 children. If 
more came, helpers were appointed. As in our modern kindergartens, where the 
children acquire the quantities of words in a playing manner without any mental 
strain, so in the Hebrew ^^^lakri Dardeki the child accumulated many words and 
ideas of domestic use in a pleasant way, without any mental elfort. The character 
of the lottc'is of the llebrcAv AIi)ha Both is that of an unpainted picture book, and 
the Alidia Beth was used for that })U. I'ose. The child was shown the two-horned 
letter Aleph which means ‘‘the Bull,” the leader, the teacher. The next letter, 
Beth '2], means a house, as its figure resemldes tlie j>rimitivc houses. The third let- 
ter, Ginud means a camel, while the letter D or Dalif^, means a door, because 
its sliaiie resembles a door; and the letter S or iSain y* rosemhles a sword, with the 
collective uicauing of “ weapons,” “arms,” etc. 

Besides words and their various meanings and ajiplications acquired by the letters 
of the whoh' Alpha Beth during the period of one year, the child also learned to 
number, as the betters of the xMpha Beth, like those of the Latin, are also signs for 
numerals. 

MirniODS EMPLOYED liY THE MELAMED TiXOKETlI, OR IN THE PUBLIU SC HOOLS. 

In the public school, under the direction of the “Melamed 'J'inukctli ” (^children’s 
toacluu), the Alpha Beth was also used in the iirst standard, its leUers serving as 
poetical reading Jiiattcr, the purjjose being to awaken tlio desire of knowledge in 
tlic child, and to rouse his feelings for all that is good and noble. 

The methods employed hear the stamp of simplicity, yet had groat effective force. 
The child was taught that Aleph lh)th means “ Learn wisdom” (Aleph means learn; 
Beth is the first iiiitinl of Biim, wisdom). Crimcl (</), Dalit {(1), it was explained, as 
to hell) (Gimcl means to reward, to extend grace and mercy ; Dalit means 

those in poverty.) The teacher would ex])laiii that the reason the face of the Gimcl 
was toward the hack of the Dalith (in the Alpha Beth, reading from right to left, 
as “7 (d) Pt (g), was that the good man must always hunt up the poor in ord{3r to 
help them. Why is the face of the Dalith turned away from the Giniel? In order 
to receive the alms secretly, so as not to ho ashamed. The next letters were explained 
as how God would reward the good, and is always willing to receive the Avicked if 
he repents. The K ('^) is the initial of Raeha (meaning the wicked). The K ( p) 
is the initial of Kadosh, the Holy One. Why is the face of the K toward the R? 
Because the Holy One looks after the wiedeed that ho may repent. The Alpha Beth 
in the rank and file of its letters Avas explained to the child in its esoteric moaning. 
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The teacher also ofteu comhined them. For iiistaiice, the first letter, Aleph, with 
the last letter, Taw, and explaiued the combination . 

The Alpha Beth served as a first reader, and the exi)lanation8 were calculated to 
educate first the man in the child, and then the Jewish religious spirit. The Jlihin 
and the Taw (p), for instance, were exi>lained to the child thus: Why is the 
Shin, the initial of Sheka (falsehood), resting only on one stem, while the Taw rests 
on two? Because falsehood can not stand long, while truth stands forever. 

Foreseeing the difficulties which grown students would have to encounter in later 
years, in facing the various contradictions, controvorsies, and explanations which 
are always the source of doubt, leading student astray, the education was 
arranged to make such impresoions upon the cliild as to form a guide in the religious 
lahyriuth, by the aid of the Alpha Beth, whi< h served as the lirst reader. The M, 
for instance, has a double letter, on<3 c:ille<l the open ” M ( )), and it is written at 
the heginning and in tht‘ iniildle of words. The other is termed the ‘‘ eloseil'’ ISI (f )), 
and is written only at tlie end of words. Now, the tcachm* explained that the M 
which is the initial for Mainar (word, logos) that there is an o]>en word and a hidden 
word, meaning that cacli sentence has an open meaning according to the ])lain words, 
and another liidden meaning, reijuiritig a deeper study and understanding independ- 
ent of the language and grammar. By such an educational method the child grew 
up with that impression, and, us a grown man was x>rcveuted from stniuhling over 
the contradictions and unexplainable sonbuices. 

In the public school the child spout from the age of 5 to the age of 10, during 
wliich time he acquired the perfect reading with the vowels and piinctmifioiiH, (oiu- 
position, the art of writing (which was taiigl t hy the Lawler, or city pen man), gram- 
mar, and homiletic explanations of the Scripture. 

At th(‘ age of 10 the boy was well versed in the Bible from the first chaptiu’ of 
Genesis to the last of Malachi, until he knew the wholi^ liy heart and was able to 
construct sensible comjiositions without faults, wh(*n ho was ripe to entiu' tln‘ lirst 
standard of the college where the IMishna, a- brief outline of the oral law, was 
taught. 

It was not customary to have a vacation in the ]>nblic school, and the I'almud tells 
us that Kab Sainnel bar Shilotb, who was a public sidiool teacher, had not seen his 
own orchard for thirteen years, as he could not get leave of ahscnicc. 

TITLES ANI> l EHiMS. 

The word “ teacher” has three terms in the Hebrew langnagi^, corr(‘S])()udiijig to the 
till 1^0 different positions they occujiied in tho Hebrew world. 

Tin; lirst is Melamed, a term which means a goad, and is translated as tlie oxgoad. 
This was ajiplital to the teaclier of tlie public schools, Melamed Tiiiokcth, teacher of 
children, as they were goadeil by the rigid will of diH<d])liiie of tln^ teacher. 

Tho second term is More, whic h denotes the guide, the ])oiuter, and tin; word often 
comes in coiiiiectiou with road, ))ath. Tho same term was applied to the college 
professor and to tho judge, who had only to point out the way or road which should 
be trod. 

The third term was Aluf, a word meaning a hull, or steer, who goes before the 
flock. It means the leader, the jirince, the king (in Araliic, the C'halijih). It means 
also the unit of thousand (elef), and in the (Jialdean jargon, to huirii. This term 
was apjdied to tho director of a c ol h*, go or to a distinguished public man who led 
the people in any way. The penman who taught the art of writing, from the point 
of the pen, was called in the 'ralmiidic, Cffialdaic jargon, Lawler, meaning plain, 
penmau, while tho poet, or teacher of writing of a higher degree, was called Sofer, 
a term which means the teller, the counter, the scribe. Ezra had the title of Sofer. 

Books were called the Megiloth, rolls, and Sefarim, tlie singular number being 
Sofer. It is curious that the term of Sofer, book, is numtioned in the live books of 
Moses, while in tho prophets the term Megiloth, rolls, is to be found. 
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The ppn was called a term which means hidden, veiled. It has the same 

meaning as cheret (the instrument used by tliehieroglyi)hists in Egypt for engraving 
their iriysteriouH writings). 

My friend, ,Tudge Sulzberger, called my attention to the similarity iu sound 
between the familiar English word, ^^etching,’’ and ^‘et,” in Hebrew, and vhvat^ 
engraving, and the English ‘*cut.^^ The term ‘'ct'’ (pen) wus used in the primitive 
times, when Avriting was not common, and the Levite poet who dedicated a i>salm 
(Ps. 45) to King Solomon on his nuptial day prefaces his poem with the exi)laiiati()n 
that his tongue is of the ot, or pen, is that of a diligent Sofer, writer-poet. 

Later, about the time of the prophets, when the art of writing was more cominnu 
and had 8])read among the people, they called the pen, in a poetical way, koseth, 
which means bow, like kesheth. They then began to understand the power of 
the pen, which was compared to the how, and its letters to shooting arrows. The 
proi>het Ezekiel describes the angel who was sent to mark the foreheads of the 
wicked dedicated to destruction as being armed with the bow of the writer on his 
loin (Ezekiel, ix, 4). 

It was, and is still among the Orientals, the custom to wear the pen girdled on the 
loins like a weapon. 

The pupil was called 'Falraid, or the disciplined one. The wandering scholars, 
who, according to the stateineiits of the Talmud, wandered from place to place to 
teach, wore called Talniide chacliamin (diseijilcs of sages). It reminds one of the 
wandering scalds and minnesingers of tiie Odin school, whom the poet Von Scliolfel 
has immortalized as the ‘• fahrende Schiiler,” wandering 8(^holars. 

A leariietl man who was not connected with any college had the title of Chaber, 
which moans fellow, and the relation of fellowship to the college was of the same 
character as the English fellowsliip to Oxford and Cambridge. 

The title of Chabor Avas also applied to the magician of the Persian type, or a snake 
tamer. 

The graduate of a college received the title of Rabbi, a title which was applied 
to uuy leader of auy union of workmen ; even to the leader of the hangmen, who had 
a tinion among themselves. The title of Rabbi did not entitle its possessor to preach 
or teach. 

The judge or the student who devoted his time to the study of law, civil or religious, 
Avas given the title of Pajon, judge. 

An astronomer, or any learned man in a special branch of knowledge, Avas called 
a Chaldean sage, Avhile the special medical man had the title of Chakim (the same 
as iu Arabic to-day). The Talmud often calls him “ Asje’^ (healer), probably after 
the name of the Essiciaus, that famous sect whose main object Avas to heal, and of 
whom Christ was a member (Esseiics). 

The title of Rabon (our master) was applied to the hereditary spiritual prince, 
Avho Avas elective also, and often the power Avas taken from him and ]daced iu the 
hands of another. 

The title of Rabon was also applied to various others beside the hereditary princes. 
Canialiel, the teacher of St. I’aiil, had the title of Rabon Gamliel. The higher grade 
of Rabon was the mention of the sinixilo name, as Hillel, A\ho was the spiritual 
prince. Nasi is always mentioned by his simple name, Hillel, as the highest title; 
hence, Moses and the prophets are mentioned only by their proper simple names. 
The ranks of the doubles or iiairs Avho succeeded the Groat Synod are mentioned by 
their names as well as the names of their fathers, as Simon hen Sotatli (the son of 
Sotath). The name of the father was added to that of any distinguished person 
who merited his fame by any great public reform, such as the great educator and 
high priest Jehoshu a ben Gamla. If a sago was uiimaiTied (Avhich was an obstacle 
in the way of holding office) or some faults were found in him, he Avas mentioned 
simply as the son of this or that, as ben Asi, ben Soma—i. e., the sou of Asi, the son 
of Soma. Both their names wore Simon, but were omitted on account of their being 
bachelors and philosophers. 
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SyiionynaB aro often used in tlie Talmud, as well as nicknames. The titles were 
bestowed by the professors of the colleges, and the document was written and testi- 
fied to by the college seal. ) 

The early authors of the Talmud are called Taiiaim (legislators), the later con- 
tributors Amoraim (a term which means sea captains, who knew how to swim in the 
vast ocean of the Talmud). The term also means explainer, as they explained the 
laws of the Tanaim, or legislators. Those contributors who lived before the final 
close of the Talmud had the titles of Rabanon Saburai (rabbis of explanations). 
Ill Babylon the title of the spiritual prince was Reish Gola, the head of the exile, 
who got his title through hereditary election and indorsement by the Persian King. 
The Reish Golas, or the Exileai ohs, were far inferior to the spiritual princes of Pales- 
tine, although the former executed a more forcible power. The professor of the 
college iu Babylon had the title of Rosh Jeshiba, head of the sitting, as in previous 
times the students had listened standing to the lectures, and when this custom was 
abolished they called tlie college the sitting.^^ j 

When the Exilarchy was abolished, a new title was instituted, Gaon, or exalted, a 
title which was not appended to any office, except as the mark of great learning. 
One of the most noted of the exalted ones was Rabbi Saadjo Gaon, the thousandth 
anniversary of whose death was celebrated recently in the Jewish world. 

The title of Gaoii was conferred upon every Jew on the Asiatic and African con- 
tinents, and on a few of the Spanish Jews who were rabbis during the Moorish reign. 
Among the European rabbis, only one, Rabbi Elijah Gaon, from Vilna, in Russia, 
who lived in the eighteenth century, enjoyed the title, and is still mentioned as 
^'tho Gaon.’^ 

FIIOM TIIK GUKAT SYNOD VV TO TUK TIMK OF JEIIOSHUA llEN GAMLA, THE HIGH 
PRIEST, OR EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. 

When the Great Synod assembled at the call of Ezra the Scribe, the session lasted 
nearly a century, one of its members being the high priest, Simon the Righteous, 
who lived at the time when Alexander the Great invaded Palestine. 

The work of reorganization was a tremendous one, and the synod had to battle 
with difficulties of numberless obstacles. The condition of Palestine after the return 
was not very favorable. Most of the villages were mere piles of ruins; the hus- 
bandry was in a state of iierj’ect neglect; the country was overrun with tramps and 
robbers and other kindred vagabonds; the bulk of the b0,0()0 who returned from the 
exile were very poor and ignorant. But the most dangerous foe they had to battle 
■with was the Samaritans, who sliowed an ugly attitude of hostility toward the 
Great Synod, and the delay of the building of the Temple was due only to the 
Samaritans who wrote slanderous letters to the kings of Persia, who had a protect- 
orate over Palestine. In spite of all these difficulties the synod proceeded from the 
beginning to enact educational laws, as only through them did they hope to revive 
the ancient national spirit, and improve the material condition of the country. The 
first law on the educational code was to make the father rosiionsibl© for the educa- 
tion pf his male children-; the second law was to establish schools in Jerusalem, 
maintained by the public treasury of the Temple. As the people for safety liocked 
to Jerusalem, and the building of the Temple drew a multitude of laborers, the city 
soon became very populous and strengtbened. As soon as the building of the Temide 
was finished, people flocked to Palestine from the neighboring States and countries, 
from Egypt, Arabia, and Asia Minor. These people brought with them not only 
material wealth, hut also the culture and civilization of the countries from which 
they came. Jerusalem was restored and made a national center, from which as a 
basis operations were extended throughout Palestine to root out those tramps and 
highwaymen. Order began to prevail, villages sprang up, and husbandry flourished 
again around the beautiful plains of Eu Gedi. Hand in hand with the national 
material progress went marching onward the educational spirit, and the educator 
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did tbo same pioneer work aa tke soldier. By breaking ii^) the priestly bierareby 
and by creating i^ew offices, as the supreme court, the sanhedrim, consisting of 71 
members^ and tbe creation of the little sanhedrim for the provinces, consisting of 23 
members, and the justice of the peace (beth din), of 3 members for every town, the 
Synod opened new avenues for the laity, spurred on by the educational 8i:>irit. 
(The Sanhedrim sat in the marble chamber in the Temple, having the jurisdiction 
over the whole nation and conti’olling all the educational departments and the 
public treasury of the Temiile. No war could he declared without the sanction of 
that body. Trials of national importance, as that of a king or of the priest or the 
trial of an individual, which was of national importance, were held liefore the san- 
hedrim. The famous trial of Christ was before that body). 

Outside of the Temple gate was the seat of the little sanhedrim, as in the capitals 
of each respective province that body was cmi>owered to pass the death sentence in 
murder cases. The beth din, or the court of justice, in each town tried only civil 
cases. 

The great knowledge, sacred as well as profane, required by the law of every 
oflieo seeker, indirectly compelled them to visit schools and obtain the dijiloma of 
professor of wcll-repntcd colleges. After the dissolution of the Gn*at Synod, its 
legislative power was invested in the Sanhedrim, and from time to time synods were 
called to assemble when some great reform was in view. 

At the time of Simon hen Sotach, w^ho lived in the year 105 B. C., and was the presi- 
dent of the Great Sanhedrim and the brother-in-law of King Janai, was made the 
rigid law that every child must attend tho school. The Babylonian Talmud gives 
th(^ credit of that law to the highjiriost Jehoshna hen Gamla, who lived in the year 
05 B. G., and was executed later by the Zealots. lu history tho Babylonian Talmud 
is niirtdiable, as the Babylonians Lad a ])rejndico agaijist the ralestinians and the 
Alexandrians, so tho attitude of the Bablyonian Talmud toward Christ is ditferont 
from that of tho Jerusalem Talmud. No ■wonder that the name of Simon hen Sotaeh 
is not mentioned iu tlio Bahylonian Talmud, which has a great prejudice against his 
brother in-law, tho king, ■who, according to its narrative, ■was killing tho sages, 
facts not nientioned in the Talmud of Jerusalem. The Babylonian Text concerning 
ediKuitiou runs as follows: 

“‘For good shall he remembered the name of that man Jehoshua ben Gamla, for 
only for his sake tho law has been preserved thus far; ho who was able brought 
Lis child to Jonisalem to attend school, or ho wdiose father was a learned man was 
taught tho law too. So they legislated to establish schools in every capital of the 
respective, provinces. But as this was still insunicient Jehoshua bon (hamla legis- 
lated that tho children from G years of age must attend school iu each city, town, 
or village.’^ 

Tlio lact that Simon hen Sotach is not mentioned is rather sur]>rising, and many 
have tried to make it appear that Simon ben Sotach legislat^'d only for tho provin- 
cial ca])itals while Jehoshua bcii Gamla extended the law to all comrannities. From 
both Talrnuds it ^YOuld seem that they were not the lawmakers, but only enforced 
the laws already existing iu regard to education in a rigid manner— -as is often tho 
case with many laws at various times in different ages and iu almost every country. 
Why tho Babylonian Talmud does not mention Simon ben Sotach and the Taliniid of 
Jerusalem does not mention tho martyr Jehoshua hen (iamla have both an inner 
historical reason. 

At the near approach of tlie close of the Great Synod, Jerusalem was peopled hy 
nearly a million inhahitaiits, more than the whole population of tho rest of tho 
country at that time, hence the lirst educational laws legislated by the synod \vere 
tho -o relating to suffrage for the whole country, for at that time it could be said that 
all Palestine was in Joruaalem, as in tho seveuteoutU and eightoentli centuries it w’us 
said that all Franco -was in Paris. 

Tho historical evidences of tho great educational power are: The six divisions of 
tho MisUna, the two great encyclopedias of the two Talrnuds, with the numberless 
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tractate of the Medrasbim (college periodicals). Besides that vast literature, which 
deals with every imaginable branch of science, there were bocks and booklets, writ- 
ten at the time of the second Temple, of which all have been lost and only their 
authors are mentioned in the Tahnuds, as Megi lath Chasidim (book of the pious), 
probably the Talmud of the Esseiies. 

The book of Tiglath bcii Tana, which the Talmud places among the Apocrypha (I 
believe the name of the author was only a pseudonym for one of the Apostles), 
‘‘Megilath Setarim^’ (the Roll of the Mysteries), probably a cabalistic code, .Mcgi- 
loth Jachsin^’ (the Roll of Genealogy), a book which was written in the style of the 
Biblical Chronicle, and from which the Palestinians refused to teach the Babylonians. 
Tlie Apocrypha is another classical work of the time of the second Temple, whose 
authors tried to imitate the style and method of writing of the primitive authors of 
the Bible. 
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44. Educational exhibit at the International Centennial Exhibition, 1876. pp. 20. (Circ. inf. .', 
1875.) 

45. Ileformatory, charitable, and industrial sehools for the young. By Julia A. Holmes and S. A, Mar- 

tha Canfield. pp. 208. (Circ. inf. 0, 1875.) 

46. Constitutional provisions in regal’d to education in the several State.s. By Franklin Hough, pp. 

130. (Circ. inf. 7, 1875.) 

47. Schedule for the preimration of students’ work for the Centennial Exhibition. By A. J. Bickoff, 

J. L. Pickard, James II. Smart (eommitlec). pp. 15. (Circ. inf. 8, 1875.) 

48. Education ill (’hina. By William A. P. Martin, pp. 28. (Circ. inf. 1, 1877.) 

49. Public Instruction in Finland, the Netherlands, Denmark, Wiirtemherg, and Portugal; the I'ni- 

versity of Leipzig. By Felix Hcikel, C. H. ITiiggc, and J. L. Corning, pp.77. (Circ. inf. 2, 

1877.)’ 

60. Training of teachers in Gennanj . pp. 30. ((hrc. inf. 1. 1878.) 

51. Elementary education in Loudon, with mldres.s of Sir Charles Heed. pp. 24. (Circ. inf. 2, 1H7H.) 

62. Training schools for nurses. By S. A. Martha Cantield. pj). 21. (('ire. inf. 1, 1879.) 

53. Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association, 1877 

and 1879, Washington, 1). C. ; l*roceediugs of the «'<onferem‘e of college jircsideuts and Gclcgatc.s, 

Columbus, Ohio, Decemlxir, 1877. pp. 192. (Cir. inf. 2, 1879.) 

Partial contents: Proceedings of 1877: Thu school organization of a State; National aid to edn. 
<’,ation. What lias been done by the General Government in aid of odueatioii, by John 
Eaton; General appropriation of public lands; Proceeds of sales of jmblic lands; Disjami- 
tion of surplus reveniio by States; Aiiioricau education, hy George B. Loving; The high 
school question, by James H. Smart. 

Partial contents : Proceedings of 1879: Popular education in Sw itzerland, by John Ilitz; Pop- 
ular edneatiou in France, by E. C. Wines; Technical education, by E. A. Ajigar ; Kindergar- 
ten training, by Louise Pollock ; £4lucatioa in the South, by G . J. Grr ; The needs of the U iiited 
States Burc^au of Btiucatiou; Instruction in governmental ideas, by Win. Strong; Technical 
education and industrial drawing, by Walter Smith; KducAtion at the Paris Exposition, 
by John D. Philbrick; What has been done by the National Government in aid of (Hliica- 
tion, by J ohu Eaton ; American ediKmtion, by George B. Loving ; The high school question, 
by James H. Smart; Collegiate degrees, by John M. GiTgory. 

Partial contents : Proceedings of the ctmference of the presidents and other delegates of the 
£4tate universities and Statt) <’ollcges of Ohio for 1877 : Collegiate degrees, by J. M. Gregory ; 
Scientific studies and courses of study; Report on the military system in State colleges, by 
Edward Orton. 

54. Value of common acbool education to common labor. (Reprinted from Annual Report, 1872.) pp. 

37. (Circ. Inf. 8, 1870.) 

65. Training schools for cookery. By S. A. Martha Canfield, pp. 40. (Circ. inf. 4, 1870.) 

56. Ajneiicaii education as described by the French commission to the International Exhibition of 
1870. By Ferdinand Buisaw and others, pp. 37. (Circ. inf. 5, 1870.) 
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67. College aids to InstriictioM. By Justin Winaor and Otis H. Hubinsou. pp. 27. (Circ. 

inf. 1, 1880.) 

68. Proceedings of tUe Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Associalioii, 

Wiishiugtoii, D. 1880. pp. 112. (Circ. inf. 2, 1880.) 

Partial contents : Bell’s system of visible speech, by L. A. Bu tterfiold ; Education of depeiulont 
ehildron, by C. D. llandall ; Best system of schools for a State, by 11. Smart; XJnivcrf 3 ity 
education, by David C. Dilinan; Technical education in its relations to elementary schools, 
by J. D. Philbrick; Technological museums, by eT.D.Philbrick; The Tenth Census from an 
educational point of view, by W. T. Harris; Discussion of the high school question, by J. 
W. Dickinson, W. T. Harris, J. P. Wickersham; Congress and the education of the people, 
bj'- W. H. Kudner; Laws relating to the State public school for dependent children at Cobb 
water, Michigan. Outline of the school systems of the various States. 

59. Legal rights of childrea. By S. M. Wilcox, pp. 96. (Circ. inf. 3, 1880.) 

60. Eural school architecture. By T. M. Clark, pp. 106. ((Jirc. inf. 4, 1880.) 

61. English rural schools. By Henry W. Hulbert. pp. 26. (Circ. inf. 5, 1880.) 

62. Instruction in chemistry and physios in the United States. By F. W, Clarke, pp. 219. (Circ. 

inf. 6, 1880.) 

63. The spelling reform. By Francis A. March, pp. 36. (Circ. inf. 7, 1880.) 

64. (hnistriK'tiou of library buildings. By William F, Poole, pp. 26. (Circ. inf. 1, 1881.) 

65. Belation of education to indjistry and technical training in American schools. By E. E. White. 

pp. 22. (Circ. inf. 2, 1881.) 

66. Proceedings of the Department of Snpcrmtendcnce of tli© National Educational Association, 

New York, 1881, pp. 79. (Circ. inf. 3,1881.) 

, Partial contents : ITnifonuity of school statistics, by Andrew McMillan; The conaerration of 
pedagogic energy, by C. O. Thoini)son: Our schools and our forests, by Franklin B. Hough; 
Museums illuatrative of education, by John Eaton; Education and the State, by J. W. 
Patterson. 

57. Education in France. i)p, 144. ((Jhc. iaf. 4, 1881.) 

68. Causes of deafness among school children, and the instruction of children witli impaired hearing. 

By Samuel Sexton. i)p.47. (Circ.iuf. 5, 188i ) 

69. EH’ects of student life on. the eyesight. By A. W. Calhoun, pp. 29. (Circ. inf. 6, 1881.) 

70. Inception, organization, and management of training schools for nurses. By S. A, Martha CantieUl. 

pp.28. (Circ. inf. 1,1882.) 

71. Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association, 

Washington, 1882. pp. 112. (Circ. inf. 2, 1882.) 

Partial contents: Information nece.s8ary to determim^ the merits of tlie heating and vcudilation 
of a wdiool huilding, by John S. Billings, U. S. A.; The chemical examination of air as 
applied to <iucstions of ventilation, by Dr. (niarlea Smart, U. S. A. ; Obstacles in the way of 
better lu’inuiry education, by 11. Jones; Chairs of pedagogy in our higher institution.s of 
learning, by G. Stanley Hall; National aid to education, from a Northern staiuliMiint, 
Dexter ll.llawkiiis; Education in Alu.ska, by Sheldon Jackson; Boaolution rea])erling a 
national appropriation for education in Alaska; Some fundamental inquiries concerning the 
eoininon-S(d»o<d st lulios, by Jolwi M. (Irogory ; How to improve the qualifications of teachers, 
by W. T. Harris. 

72. Xrniversity of Bonn. By Edmond Dreyfus Brisac. pp.67. (Circ. inf. 3, 1882.) 

73. Industrial art in schoids. By Charles (1. Lcland. pp. 37. (Circ. inf. 4, 1882.) 

74. Maternal schools ill France, pp. 14. (Circ. inf. 5, 1882.) 

75. Technical instruction in France, pp. 63. (Circ. iiif. 6, 1882.) 

76. Legal provisions respecting the examination and licensing of teachers, pp. 40. (Circ. inf. 1, 18S3.) 

77. Coeducation of the sexes in the public schools of the United States, pp. .30. ((’ire. inf. 2, 1883.) 

78. Procoedings of the Department of SaiJoriiitendcncc of the National Educational Association, 

Washington, D. C., 1883. pp. 81. (Circ. inf. 3, 1883.) 

Partial contents : Natural liistory in public schools, its utility and ]iracticability as illustrated by 
the methods adopted in New York City, by Albert S. Bickmore; Comnniuiivation respecting 
industrial education, by C has. G. Leland ; The educational lessons of the census, by Wm. T. 
Harris; If univcsrsal sufl’rage, then universal education, by Atticus G. Ilaygowl ; Constitu- 
tionality of national aid to cdu4’ation, by Wm. Lawrence; Indian etlucation, by B, G. North- 
rop, S. C. Armstrong, Alice C. Fletcher; School supervision : How and by whom the fitness 
of pupils for promotion is determined, by C. G. Edwards and others. 

79. Becent school-law decisions. By Lyndon A. Smith, ijp. 82. (Giro. inf. 4, 1883.) 

80. Meeting of the Intomatioiial Prison (kuigros.s at Home. pp. 11 . (Circ. inf. 1, 1884.) 

81. The teaching, xiroctice, andliteratu.ro of shorthand. (Second and enlarged edition.) By Julius 

K Bockwell. pp. 184. (Circ. inf. 2, 1884.) 

82. XlJiieraey in the United States. With appendix cm national aid to education. By Charles W arren 

and J,L,M. Curry, pp.99. (Circ. kif. 3, 1884.) 
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83. Froceedingo of the Bepartmeut of SuperintcndeBco of tho National Educational AaBOclatioUf 

■Washington, D.C., 1884. pp,l76. (Giro. inf. 4, 1884.) 

Partial contmtJ ; Supervision of public schools, b}' John W. Holoombe ; Indian edncation. by 

J.M.Hawortli; Indian education, by K. H. Pratt; Indian edncatiou, by S. C. Armstrong; 
Arbor day in the public schools, by J. B. Peaslee; Arbor day in the public scliools, by B. G. 
Northrop; jRccess, by W. T. Harris; No recess, by S. A. Ellis; How u State superintendent 
can best advance popular education, by E. E. Higbee; National aid for the support of public 
schools, hy J. W. Dickinson ; The educational status and needs of the South, by Kobort 
Bingham; Legislation respecting national aid to education, proposed by the interstate 
educational convention, with remarks and tables ; The new bill for national aid to ])ublio 
schools, by B. O. Noribrop ; Industrial education, by John M. Ordway, Public instriiclion 
in industrial pursuits, by A. P. Marble; Education at tho World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition ; Tho new order of Mercy, or Crime and its prevention, by George T. 
Angell; Education of the normal color sense, by B. Joy Jeffries; Supplementary reading, by 
George J. Luekey ; Reading, by Chas. G. Edwards ; Reading, by J, O. Wilson. 

84. Suggestions respecting the educational exhibit at the New Orleans Exposition. 1884r-85. pi>. 28. 

(Circ. inf. 5, 1884.) 

85. Rur.al schools. Progress in the past; moans of improvement in the future. By Annie Tolman 

Smith, pp. 90. (Circ. inf. 6, 1884.) 

86. Aims and methods of the teaching of physics. By Charles K. Wead. pp. 158. (Circ. inf. 7, 1884.) 

87. City school systems in the United States. By John J). Philbrick. pp. 207. (Circ. inf. 1, 1885.) 

88. Teachers’ institutes. By James H. Smart, pp. 206. (Circ. inf. 2, 1885.) 

89. Review of tho reports of tho British royal commissioner on technical instruction, with notes. By 

Chas O. Thompson, pp. 55. (Circ. inf. 3, 1885.) 

90. Education in Japan, pp. 56. (Circ. inf. 4, 1885.) 

91. Physical training in American colleges and universities. By Edward Mussey Hartwell, pp. 183. 

(Circ. inf. 5, 1885.) 

92. Stud}' of music in public schools. Hy Charles Warren, pp. 78. (Circ. inf. 1, 1886.) 

93. Proceedings of tho Department of Superintendence of the National Edncationul Association, 

Washington, D, C., 1886. pp. 91. ((hre, inf. 2, 1886 ) 

Partial contentfi : School superintendence a professioii, by M. A. Newell; Duties of county super* 
intendents, hy D. L. Kiehle ; Reading circles for teachers, by Jerome Allen ; The coeducation 
of the races, by Chas. S. Young; National aid to education, by J. A. Lovett; The education 
and religious interests of the colored people in the South, by S.M. Finder; Forestry in Edu- 
cation, by Warren Higlcy; Language work, by N. C. l)o\igbcrty; Growth and benefits »f 
reading circles, by Herbert M. Skinner; City superintendence, by J. W. Akers; On the 
substitution of “Intermediate” for “Grammar” as a designation in the iiomonclature of 
graded sidiools. 

94. The college of William and Mary. By Herbert B. Adams, pp. 89. (Circ. inf. 1, 1887.) 

95. Study of history in American colleges and universities. By Herbert B. Aclunis. pp. 299. (Circ. 

inf. 2, 1887.) 

96. Proceedings of tho Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association, 

Washington, I). C., 1887. pp. 200. (Circ. inf. 3, 1887.) 

Partial content^: Public education on the I’acitlc coast, by F. M. Campbell; The examination 
and certification of teachers, by Andrew J. Kickoff, and report of committee on; Civil 
service and public schools: I, hy Lo Roy I). Brown, 11, hy Thomas P. J'>allard; Powers and 
duties of school officers and teachers: I, hy A. P. Marble, II, by J. M. Green; The best 
system of county and city 8uper\ision, by E. E. Higbee; Industrial education in our public 
scliools : I, by F. W. Parker, II, by W. B. Powell ; The province of the public school, by J. W. 
Dickinson; What a small city is doing in industrial education, hy H. W. Compton; A sys- 
tem of grading for country schools, hy J. W. Holcombe; The best system of State school 
supervision, by AYarreu Ea.ston; State text-books, by F. M. Campbell; Tlio nation and the 
public schools, by H. W. Blair; Education in Alaska, by Sheldon Jackson. 

97. Thomas Jefierson and the University of Virginia. By Herbert B. Adams, pp. 308. (Circ. inf. 1, 

1888 ) 

98. History of education in North Carolina. By Charles Lee Smith, pp. 180. ((^irc. inf. 2, 1888.) 

99. History of higher education in South Carolina. By C. Meriwether, pp. 247. (Circ. inf. 8, 1888.) 

100. Education in Georgia. By Chas. Edgeworth Jones, pp. 154. (Circ. inf. 4, 1888.) 

101. Industrial education in the South. By A. D. Mayo. pp. 66. (Circ. inf. 5, 1888.) 

102. Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association, 

Washington, D. C., 1888. pp. 165. (Circ. inf. 6, 1888.) 

Partial contents: How and to what extent can manual training bo ingrafted on our system of 
public schools? by Chas. IT. Ham. Discussed by A. P. Marble, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
H. H. Belfleld, M. A. Newell, Chas. H. Ham ; What is the purpose of county institutes, and 
haw is it best secured? by Jessie B. Thayer; Elocution: Its place in education, by Maidiba 
Fleming; How shall the (qualifications of teachers be determined? by A. S. Draper; Are the 
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normal schools as they exist iu our several States adequate to sict'omp’ish t he work for which 

they were established ! by J. P. Wickersham. Discussed by .1, W. Dickinsen, Jerome Alleu, 
Edward Brooks, and A. G. Boyden; Moral education iu the common scboola, l>y William T. 
Harris ; Can school projjramnics bo shortened and enriched ? by CharlevS '\V. Eliot ; Alaska, by 
N. IT. Tl. Dawson ; The relation of the suporiutcndcut and the tcaclier to the school, by A. E, 
Winsliip; National aid to education. 

103. History of* education in Florida. Ily (leorg© Gary Bush. pi». .54. (Circ. inf. 7, 1888.) 

104. lieportori school architecture and ] dans for graded schools, p]). l.'h). (Kcpriiited from Annual 

Pt(q)ort, 1868.) 

105. Suggt'stions for a free-Bchool policy for United States land grantees. ]q). 6. 1872. 

106. Statement of the theory of education in the United Stales, a])i>rove‘tl i)y many leading educators. 

pp. 22. 1874. 

107. Xational Bureau of Education ; its history, work, and liniitotion.s. By Alf3xaiuler Shiras. pp. 16. 

187.5. 

108. Educational conventions and anniversaries, 1870. pp. 187. 

109. IntcniatioTial conferoiico on education, held in Philadelphia in conueclion with the Internationai 

Exliihitiou of 1876. pp. 92. 1879. 

110. Inst of public-s<‘,hool officials in the States :iud Territorie.s of the United States, 1875. pp. 62. 

1875. 

111. Manual of common nntiv(^ trees of the Northern United States, jqi. 23. 1877. 

112. Are tlio Indiana dying out ? By S. X. Clark, pp. 30. 1877. 

113. International educational eongres.s to bolield at Brussels, Belgium, August, 1880. pp. 10. 1880. 

114. Indian school at Carlisle harrueks. ]q». 5. 1880 

115. luduHtrial education in Europ<^ j»]>. 9. 18S(». 

116. Vaeafiou eolnni('H for sickly school <diil<lrcii. I»l>. C 1880. 

117. Progr(\«;.s of western education in (niinaaiid Siam. pp. 1.'!. 1880. 

118. Edueational tours in Fr.ince. pi>. 4. 1880. 

119. I'kl('di< al ( (dh'ges in the, Cnitod St.ates. pp. .3. 1881. 

1?.0. Coinparative. statistics of elementary iMlueation in .50 i»rinci}>al <*ountries. (Folding sheet.) 1881. 

121. i' ifty ^ ears of freedom ill Belgium: Edue:C’on in Malta: Tliird international geographical eon- 

gresa at Venice, 1881; Illiteracy and criiue in France; School savings banks; Education in 
Sheffield, jip. 8. 1881. 

122. Ovgani/alion and inaiiageinont of imblie libraries. By William F. Poole, (licpriiit from Pub. 

Librs. in tbe U. S. A., 1876.) 

1?.3. Jal»riir\ aids. By Samuel C reen. pp. 10. 1881. 

124. liecogiiizod medical colleges iu tbe United States, pp. 4. 1881. 

125. Discipline of the school By Hiram Orentt. pp. 15. 1881. (Uei)rint of Circ. of information, 

November, 1871.) 

126. Education and crime. By tl , P. 'Wickersham. pp. 10. 1881, 

127. Instruction in morals and civil government. By A. Ve.ssiot. l>p. 4. 1882. 

128. Conqiarative statistics of elementary, secondary, and superior education in 60 principal countries. 

1880. (Folding sheet .) 

129. National jiedagogit; congress of Spain, jip. t, 1882. 

130. Natural seienoe in secondary schools. By F. Miiljlberg, pp. 9. 1882. 

131. High scboids for girls in Sweden, jip. 6. 1882. 

132. Buffiilini prize, pp. 5, 1883. 

133. ICducation in Italy and Greece. ])p. 8. 1883. 

134. Answtu'S to iiuiuiries about, the Unite«l Stateg Burt'.au of Education. By Charles 'Warren, pp. 29, 

1883. 

135. Planting trees in school grounds. By Franklin B. Hough, pp. 8. 1883. 

136. Southern Exposition of 1883-84, Louisville, Ky. (Two pamphlets relating to the oxliibit of the 

United States Bureau of Education.) pp. 17. 188,3. pp- 7. 1HH4 

137. TTelimiuary circular respecting the exhibition of ednontiou at tlie AVorld’s Industrial and Cotton 

Centennial Exposition, pp. 11, 1884. 

138. JB'port of the director of the American School of Classical Studios at Athens for the year 1B32-83. 

By Wm. W. Goodwin, pp. 13. 1884. 

139. Building for the ehiUlreu of the South, By A. D. Mayo. pp. 16, 1884. 

140. Statistics regarding the national aid to education, pp. 3. 1885. 

141. Planting trees in school grounds, and celebration of Arbor Day. By Franklin B. Hough, and 

J ohn B. Peaslee. pp. 8 -f* 04, 1885. 

142. International educational congress at Havre, pp. 6. 188.5. 

143. Statistics of public libraries iu the Uniteti States, pp. 98. 1886. (Ilejirinted from Annual Iteport 

1884-85.) 

144. Technical instruction. Special report, 1869. pp. 33 + 784. 8°. Washington (1870). 

Note . — Pirstedition iuconipleto, printed pursuant toa call of House of Boproseiitutives, January 
19,1870. Second edition published as Volume XXI, of Barnard’s Journal of Eduoation- 
pp. 807. 
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145. Coatriliutiou.s to llio aiiiiiilii of luodical proj;r(‘sri and nu'djc.il tHlin'otion iu tlio TTnitud States 

before and (litriDg tho War of Independenco. JJy Joseph M. Toner, pp. 118. 8°. AA^ashing- 
ton, 1874. 

14.6. Historical sketch of Mount Holyoke Seminary. I>y i^Iary (). XuUin*.;. Edited by E. B. Ilougli. 
])]>. 24. [jWashiugtoii, 1870. 

147. Historical wketeli of Union (College. By U. IJ. lioiigli. pp. SI. 8^. TV’a.sbingtou, 1S70. 

148. rnhlic librarii a iu the United States of America, tlicir hi.story, e.ondition, aud inauagcnieut. 

r.artl. Edited hy S. II. AA'^arrcn and S. N. Clark, pji.xxxv i 1187. Eulesforapriiiteddietion- 
.nry eatalognc; Part II. By 0. A. Cutter. ])X). 81. 8’’. AVasLingtoa, 1876. 

149. Contributions to tlio liistory of medical etluc.ation aiul imalical inwtitut ions in the United States 

of Auu'rica, 17TG-187G. By S- K. Davi.s. pp. OH, 8 ’. APashinglon, 1877. 

150. Ski'tcli of the Plnladclphia i'ormal School for (iirls. pp. nO. 8'^. Wasliington, 1882. 

161. Historical aketch«‘!S of the uiuversilies and colleges of the IHi lied States. Edjtc<l by F. B. ITough. 

(History of the TTnivcr.dly of Missouri.) i)p. 72. S'’. 'Wasliingto!!, ISSl. 

152. Ttulustrial cduc.'ition in t^.(^ Cnit(‘il ist lies. pp. .210. AV.ishin.",t('n, 188:5. 

163. Art and industry.— Industrial and high art educatuiu i;i tlio Cnited States. By I. Edwards 
Clarke. Parti. Brawiiig in t he ]mhlic schools. pi>. cch.\ j 812. 'Washington, 1885. 

— Tli< re are two other ed. lions, with slighCy var\ mg tithes; one ordered by the Senate, 
the other by Congre.ss. 

154. ( )iitline.s for a mu.seiim of anatomy. By It. W .Sluifeldi. i>]> C.'), 8 \ At'cslungton, IHSo. 

165. Educational ONhibita and convent iona at tlu' AV oiUI'm Industrial and Colton Centennial I x]»osi- 

tion, Eew Orleans, 1881-85. j»p. 082. F<mt i>aginalion, 8-'. AVashington, Ih8C. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Catalogue <if exliib'ts. pp. 210. Ih. II, Proee< dings of the International 
Congre.ss of Ediu'atoi.s. pj>. 57;". J*t. ITT. Proe<!<‘<ljug.s <'f the llepurt meat of Superintetid- 
euee of the Ealional Eduealional Association, .ami a.ddi e.s.''e;i de]i\erctl on Education Days, 
pj). 1 18. Kew Orleans, 1885. 

15C. Indian education and ci\ i’ization. I'n'pared in .‘inswer to Seni!t<i resolution of I'ebruai’y 23, 1HS5. 
By Alice C. Eletelur, underdirietion <d the Comm:ssiotiei' ot Eilueation. ]»]). 002. (,'^enat(' Mx. 

Do<'. Xo. to. Forty eighth ('<>ngi‘e»s, se<‘oiul session.) 

157. Jligln 5* education in Wisconsin. By Wm. F. Alhm and D.ivid F. Siiem er. ]»p. IfH. (Fire. inf. 1, 

1880 ) 

158. Rules for a dictionary catalogue. P.y C. A . Cut ter. j)]). ::3, l.st e(l..Pl. II of piiblir libraries 

in the Cnited Stales, uith eorr('otioin’. :;ml iublilions. (Sp4s-. 187(’ ) 

159 . Indian education. 15y J , ]M organ. i*p. 28. (Bulb-tin 1, ISSO.) 

160. Proreeilings of Do]>artinent (»f Supt-rmti'iidenec of the Xat ioniil Educnl ioiial Association. M'ash- 

ingion, Alareh, 1880. pp. 500. ((.lire. inf. 2. ].S8.).) 

Partial contents : Training of tea<‘)uT.s- PsAJ-holo-gv in its rel.at ion to pedagogy, by .Ni<'bola» 
'Muti’iiy Butler; City tr.iiuiitg ami ]>ra<’lice, srln*o].M, by AV.S rTafknuin; P;irj>o.so ami uK'.ina 
of city training sahools, by S. .S. Ihirr; County in.-t d utes, by Albert (1. I.aiU‘; St.'do teacb- 
ers’ institutes, by John AV. Dickinson ; Al.ariu.d tr.aitnng, it.s relation to body and mind, hy 
C. M. AVoodward: Tlie psycluJt'gy <>f inannal tniining. ly AA’’. T. llnnis; Edneat lon.al 
valno of manual training, l)y (leo. P. Bro’.s Ji ; 'I'lie Avork of tbo city sup; rintemlent, ]>y 
T. IM. I’.alBu'l : The school prineip.J, by Gcci-g'c. Holland . M'eieber.s’ oxaniiuations, Ity AT. A, 
XeAToll; Tbo State and IngluM* o<lm ation, b;, Frofl, AT. Campbell, Herbert B. Adams, Edu- 
cation in tlic .South, by A’S'. K. Garrett ; Xiitional aid to edmuttion, by il. AV. Blair. 

161. Hi.story <d' Thaleral and St.aHi aid to higher (alucatiou in the I'liited States. By Frank AC. Black- 

laar. i)p. .243. (Giro. inf. 1 , 1800.) 

162. Rules for r. dictionary c.atalog. By C. A. Gutte r. 2d (m 1. of Ib. 11 of ]>nb. libs, in theU. S., with 

eor reel Joins, p]). 133. 2d ed. rep., 1H80 ) 

163. History of education in Alabama, 1702 1880. By AViili.s G. Clark, pj). 281. (Circ. inf. 3, 1889.) 

164. Honorary degrc{*8 as conferred in American eolh'ge.s. Py Chailes F''oHler Smith. Xo. 1. 1800. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


[Communicated by Albert H. Plumb to the Boston Transcript, May 2, 1896.] 


7’hc sprinji^ meeting of the New Kiiglaiid Conforeiiee of Educational Workers in 
Cost on on the 25th instant drew together (juite a number of prominent teachers and 
ex]HU'tB in tlie science of pedagogy. Su])erintendent Seaver gave titting introduction 
to th(‘ speakers, li is honor tlie mayor made an interesting and encouraging address 
on th<i way to secure iinprovial sanitation in onr schools. Much useliil information 
v as iinpart(‘d by Dr. Dnigiii, of <be boanl of health, and Dr. Hartwell, who has 
i liavge of physical culture iu the city schools, anti by other speakers. One of these, 
however, laid down a priiiciide which is violently at war with the enlightened }>oiicy 
and edicient practic^e of our honored school authorities in this State and throngJi the 
country. Jt was a principle whndi, if carried out according to the obvious intention 
of the speaker, would swi'op away at once the greater part of the scientific temper- 
ance instruction now rmmired by law in forty-one States, and iu all si hools under 
national control, as at Anuapolis and at West Point. The falsity of this ])rinciple 
was at once exposed by a few words from Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, herself an educational 
authority, and, more than any other person living, personally in touch with educa- 
tional and legislative authorities on this subject. 

As there was no time, however, for any aileipiate discussion of the topic, it seems 
desirable that so vicious a principle be held up niori* deliiiitely to the public view. 

It was indeed well said, by the speaker referreil to, that the moral attitude^ of the 
scliolar in regard to eonduet is the strong factor in securing right living; that the 
cfl'ort should he to raise the child to the plane where ho chooses what is right; 
though it would have been more accurate to sny, the moral attitud»‘ is the child' con- 
st itueiit of right living, for the moral attitude includes the choice of the right which 
is tln^ effect, and not the cause concerning which we are iniiuiring. And to induce 
a pu]dl to take the right moral attitude, to choose the right, is a matter of exceeding 
ditlienlty and of iiidehnite yirogress — a progress which it is hard to mark. It 
depends largely on the personal character and iiitluence nl’ the teacher. It is not a 
matter which can be definitely ordered and suiiervised by tln^ school authorities, and 
how far in each case the moral attitude of the puj>il has yielded to tlie teachiT's 
moral exhortation is uncertain. This is not the ease in the work of imparting 
iniormation. The school authorities can order that the teacher impart to the scholar 
ctuTain definite scientilic knowledge — truths and facts — and the teacher can so obey 
this order us to he sure that the pu])il has a clear and thorough apprehension of them. 
Ihey arc his permanent possession thenceforth, and an active force necessarily and 
always in influencing his life. He may resist that influence. As the sjieaker inti- 
mated, information concerning the evil eflects of intoxicants may lead boys to try tho 
experiment of using liquor, to see the eftbets, and therefoi'c he would draw the foolish 
iutereneo that such information should he withheld. Where ignorance is bliss it 
is folly to he wise^^ is a, good motto indeed as to tho experimental knoAvledge of vice, 
but not at all as to the scientilic and theoretic knowledge of it. 
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So tliat wlieii tlio speaker inquires: ^^Does information guard against wrong con- 
duct and in reply lays down the proposition that information is not a strong fac- 
tor in promoting right living, ho plants himself squarely in opposition to the great 
principles on which the educators and moralists of the land have established what is 
known and lauded the world over a.s the “Amcrit;an educational system of i>rev(mtion 
of intemperance,’’ viz, the early instruction hy law of all pupils in the public schools 
upon tlie nature and effects of alcoholic d.rinks. 

'J’hon^ are three manifest reasons why his position is untenable: 

(1) It is opposiHl to the eternal law that truth has an inherent, imi)elling force. 
The moral nature of man has b *en so constituted by Hie (lod of truth that it is iinpos- 
sil)le to lodge in the human api>rehcnsion any proposition, any truth or fact, having 
any hearing on conduct— and nearly all truth, even philosophical and mathematical 
truth, has such a hearing, direcL or indirect, near or remote — without more or loss 
awakening of the sensibilities in legard to that moral hearing, more or less impulse 
upon the will toward the <‘hoie(‘, of the right. 

(2) Authority as well as naasou is against the position that information is not a 
strong factor in promoting right coudn^■t. Indeed, the (Ireat Teacher himself is 
explicitlj" against this position. “ Sanctify tiumi through 'fliy truth ; Thy word is 
truth,” And this ailirmation is not limited to religiou.s triitli. There are a tliousand 
declarations in God’s word which are of tln^ nature of philosojiliical projiosilions, or 
statements of historic fact, or of priubrntial inaxim.s for worldly snccaas.s, yet they 
may have an elevating power, e. g. ; The entrance of'l'liy words givctli liglit.” My 
lieojde are destroyed for lack of knowledge,’’ ‘‘lie that ruletli his s})irit is hotter 
than he that taketli a city,’’ “d’lio (ruth sliall juake you free.” And upon the spe- 
cific matter under consideration multitudes of educational (vxperts have niiitcd in 
securing the legally enforced instruction pn'cisely hecause ol' its moral preventive 
force. AVho is higlicr authority than Dr. William T. Ilariis, Unittal States Coiumis- 
sioiur of Kdneatio!!? And liis opinion Avns not long ago given in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Loiuhm, in these words: 

“Instruction in what is called sciimtihe tenijicrance, conducted as it is iimh'r the 
la ws of nearly all the States in thii j>nl>lic elementary schools, furnishes a permanent 
and aeti\ e means for the dissemination of eorre<*t vi<^ws v<*garding the elfeet of iuloxi- 
eating drinks upon the human body. All piijuls will liavi^ their attention called to 
the suhj(',ct every year, and iutidligent pupils will nmhu'stand Avith some degri'c of 
clearness the results of scientiiie investigation in this niat((‘r. Tveii the, dull luqiils 
who fail to seize tlui scientific jioiiits Avill <'arry away an impri'ssion In their minds 
that intoxicating drinks are vmy dangerous and should not be used (wen in moder- 
ate quantities. ^ ^ Snell instrnetion, too, is sure to furnisli tli(i giaaiter portion 

of the intelligent jiupils in schools Avith a correct seimitific notion Avilh regard to 
the iiiA'cstigations Avliieh haAm furiushcd the eviileiua*, for th('S(3 couclusioiis. 

“The litter destruction to the body and mind Avhich corner from liahitiial intem- 
poraiKu), and the danger of modiu’ate ilriiiking in aronsing an abnormal appetite for 
intoxicating liquors, AvilJ c(;L’taiiily he seen and understood hy the great inas.s of 
pupils that attend the public schools. I’or this reason 1 do not see how anyoiui can 
question the groat general nsofnliicss of this scieutifie tmniicrauce in.struction, estab- 
lished hy hiAV in most of tlie 8tat<‘s of this nation. It may he said that this niovo- 
ment is the most effective one ever doA iscd hy the friends of tmnperance to abate a 
great evil, perliaiis the greatest evil abroad in the land.” 

(3) Experience joins with reason and authority in condemning this depreciation 
of the moral effect of early acqnaintam’o with scientific truth. In a miinber of 
States the laws requiring this instruction liavo been in force ten or fifteen years, and 
there is already a marked siiiiciiority in the morality of juipils coming from suck 
teaching to enter collegiate and professional schools, according to the testimony of 
the faculties of such institutions. Young men have learned why every indulgence 
in dissipation is calculated to block their path to success, and they are less convivial 
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in tlioir liiibita than those coming in former ;sears. Even cliildnm now know too 
miicli to be caught by the cheap fallacies of tipplers. Take one instance from many. 
A million airo brewer, a senator in another State, said to Mrs. Hunt, ^‘1 shall vote 
for your hill. I have sold oufc iny brewery and am clean from tlie whole business. 
I.et me tell you what occurred at my table. A giu'st was taken dangerously ill at 
dinner-insensible — and there W'as a call for brandy to restore him. My little boy 
at once exclaimed, ^No, that is just what he don't need. It will paralyze the nerves 
and muscles of the blood vessels so they will not stmd back the >>lood to the heart.’ 
When the liquor was poured out to give the man, the lad iiisiste<l on pnsiiing it 
back. ^ You wdll kill liim ; he has too mucli blood in his head already.’” ^‘How did 
you know all that^?” his father after\vards asked. ‘‘Why, it is in my physiology at 
school.” It seems the text-books, jorepared by such men as Prof. il. Xewedl Martin, 
F. E. S., of Johns Hopkins University, had succeeded in giving the lad somedehnito 
information which was proving useful. “Senator,” said Mj*s. Hunt, “are you sorry 
your ]>oy learned that at school?” “Madam,” the man replied, raising his hand, “T 
would not take $r>,000 for the assurance this gives me that my ho^^ will never be a 
drunkard.” 

Information not a strong factor in eontrolliug conduct? This kind of inf(»nmit ion 
18 proving 80 strong a fac tor that the liquor dealers are alarmed and are coinbiniiig 
in offiuds to stop onrscliools from tlins injuring tlnur trade— an injury of which I’big- 
lisli ovuK'rs of American brewery stock are complaining; and there are certain 
punctilious doctrinaires in science wlio ajipear more strenuous to preserve a certain 
tbeoreJlcal ]>reeisi()n in the order of succession of topics in the processes of instruc- 
tion who seem more solicitous to spare the feelings and pixitect the self-indulgent 
ti]q)ling habits of tlu'. luxuiious elas. .\s than to save th<‘ youth of the country from 
ruin by drink, who arc combining Avitli the br(‘.wcis in endeavor.s, in dillbront .States 
just now, to r(q»eal or embarrass and neutralize the enforcement ol' the temjieranco 
insli'iiction laws. 

Th(' agents of the brewers in various States are repeating ov(T !iud over those same 
hostile arguments which w('ve beard lu've at the int'cting on Saturday last, alleging 
tli(‘ iiK'fiicaoy of sn< li instruction, as if th(‘y <lesir(‘d itscflicacy, and claiming that it 
is ini jM)ssil)l(s for the young b ' fore they rca; b eolJi^ge— or certainly previous to enter- 
ing th(^ high school — to attain any scic.ntilic knoAvledge on th(‘S(j subjects, a rule 
Avhicli Avonld deny to 1)5 ])('r <'ent of onr school children, who never reach the high 
school, all dt'Cinite seientilic instruction on tln^se topics, limiting them to occasional 
moral exhortations by tlndr tcacluws. 

II i.s contended that it is out of the due order to touch on these subjects until a 
impil has thoronglily nmsti'i’cd the science of idicinistry and the philosojiby of nutri- 
tion. What if it is? A\diat railnahle interests will snifer if, on jiciount of a giasit 
and ajOjialling moral exigency, these all-important ])rai tical thenu's aic taken up in 
advanct', sinc(‘. tlu'y must he taken up then in 115 }>er cent of the cases, if attended 
to at alW At any rate, tin' ])co])]e of this country, the jcuvntsof our 8<1k)o1 children, 
]iav(‘ decided that they shall be thus taken iqg because they are dfdermiiHHl to use 
every possible endeavor to jirotcet their childK'n Irom the awful dangers of intoxi- 
cating drinks. And how utterly Avronglnauled, and cold-hearted, too, it is for 
teachers, Avho are the ser\auts of tlie ])eople, or Air anyone else, to intevrere Avith 
tins great ])hilanthroi)ic movi'inont, Avlihdi has ( ost untold saci ilices of time and toil 
to establish, and on Avhich the future Avelfare of the nation largely depends! 

Doubtless the bulk of our scliool teachers are not yet equal to onr most learned 
physicians in their physiological attainments, but to despise, therefore, and to decry 
as unsound, misleading, and morally^ worthless sindi instniction as tliey ar<‘ able to 
give on these subjects, is to sUoav recklessness in reganl to facts, and iudiflerence in 
regard to the <wils which correct teaching is calculated to jircvent, for tlio8<‘ OA’ils 
are so dire and threatening that all AA'iso minds must resoh (> to use, instantly and 
iucessaiitly, such proveutive means as we have, rather than to postpone all effort to 
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that iiidofiuite future when 'means suffieieutly perfect to satisfy these extremists 
shall be x>rovided. Meanwhile it is encouraging to know thiit the truslees of the 
new American University at Wavshington have already taken measures, in response 
to the request of friends of this instruction, to establish there a College of Scientiiic 
Temperance, not as a propaganda, bet for original research, and for the training of 
the teachers of teachers on these themes, which the perils of national life in 
Europe and America are pressing to the front. 

The unworthy methods whitdi nearly everywhere mark the op}) 08 ition to this tem- 
perance instruction deserve strong rebuke. Have tlie distinguished authors of the 
t,ernperance text-books — some of them known and honored as scion tide authorities 
on two hemispheres — told lies in their books? If so, why docs not soimume point 
out the lies? If not, then reputable men should have done with the continual and 
contemptible insinuation that our children are learning in school what they will 
Idive to unlearn in life. 

The misreiiresentations made in the progress of tlu^ recent great contest in i\cw 
York have b(jen shameful, hut all in vain, for by overwlieliuiiig majorities last week 
the house and senate passed the improved biw, dmuaiided by the representatives 
of over 1,000,000 members of churelH'S and other philanthropic bodies in tlie Stat(‘. 
Certainly the victories which are coutiiiually attending this har<l-]>re8sed conflict 
are so temarkahJe us to warrant a j-cvcrcut conviction that the (^special fa^'or of 
ITovideiice is attending a inovtmioiit whi<di, in its inception and prosmmtion, has 
been largely imlnied with a spirit of prayer, which is purely ]»hilaiithropic, which is 
iK^'ordant with true wisdom and scientifle truth, and which, in its wi<lo extent and 
couft'ssed potency tor good, is by far the most promising of all present nieasures for 
the prevention of vice. 
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TEMPERANCE EDCCATION MAP OF THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

[ Furnished to the Bureau by the Department of Sciontilic Temperance Tiistruetion of tlie W. C. T. IT., 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superintendent. Utah wa.s under the national temperanct> law until it became 
a State ; since then no advice has been received regarding the enactment of a temperance education 
law.] 

States in white have a temperance education law. Those in black have none. 



< Tli(' <>,roB.s signlties that- sciontiti«*. temper.ance is a mandatory study in public schools. 

The star si^nities that this is a mandatory study, amt tliJit a i>cualty is attached to the enfoi*cing 
c-lauso of this statiite in the Stat^- or 'l\TvU<»vy to whioli it is afli-Ketl. 

t 'Flic dagger signifieH tiiat tlu' study is not only mandatory, but is n'quinHl (*t all i>u]h]s in all 
schools, 

\ Thii ilonble dagger signifies that the stml^ is icqnired *)f all pupils in all s<'hools, and is to be pur- 
su'd with text-booKs in the hamis of pupils able to read. 

11 L'he iturallcl indicates tluit tlio stud^ is to In' tiught in the same inaunci- and as thoroughly a« 
«»i iu'r reijuired braiiehcs. 

§ fho hectioii maik indieatos that text books on this topic. U8e<l in ])rinuiiy and intermediate sehoola 
mii.st give (>u(‘- fourth or one-flfth their sjiace to temperanee matter, and thos(' Uvsed in high sehuols not 
less than twenty pages. 

Ti 'flu) paragraph indij'.ates that no teacher who has not i>assetl a sat islaelory examination in this 
snhject is granted u ccrlilicate or authorized to teach. 

- Three' lines indicate that text-books on this topic shall give full and adequate spiux^ to the 
tcin])erance matter. 

ed 95 58* 
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Tahlk 1 . — Statistics of population and school enrollment and attendance in cities of over 

8,000 inhabitants. 


1 

2 

3 

City. 

•S 

a ^ 

.2 ® 

as 

3 

o 

40, 000 
9, 000 

School popu- 
lation. 

Pupils^ in private and pa- 
^ rochial schools (largely 

estimated). 

Difftirent pupils en- 
rolled ill jnihJic day 
schools. 

Average daily attendance 
in public day schools. 

si 

rt 

PI 

« Pi . 

^ 

c, © 

h 0 >, 

ttic CC 
biles'^ 

School-census age. 

i 

-a aj 

? 

I" 

4 

8, 840 
1,881 

6 

'P, 

6 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

3 

7-21 

7-21 

7 

H 

9 

10 

ALABAMA. 

lliriuinfiliam 

lluiitavillo 



600 

300 

1, 489 
354 

1, 8.54 
390 

3, 34:5 
744 
" 3, G46 

2, 602 
584 
2, 994 

411, 116 
93, 440 
565, 866 

4 

MoiviKomory 

24,000 

7-21 

5,480 

.500 

880 

1 , 1:59 

2. 019 

al, 500 

a 244 ’ 500 

5 


10, 000 

6-21 

2. 900 

200 



1. 103 

882 

141,120 


ARKANSAS. 









6 

Fort Smith 

17,000 

0-21 

3, 513 

450 

1. 093 

1, 117 

2, 210 

1,600 

280, 000 

7 

Hot Spriri'^H 

15, 000 

6-21 

3, 108 

1.50 

1. 076 

J, 231 

2, 307 

1, 500 

207, 000 

s 

IJttlo Kook 

35, 000 

0-21 

10, 026 

850 

2, 2.51 

2, 710 

4,967 

3, 517 

022, 509 

a 

l‘iiie lllutf 

15, 000 



200 

t»60 

1. 017 

1 , 98:5 

1,103 

189, 716 


('AI.IPORNIA. 










10 

Alamoda 

1-1, 700 

5 17 ! 

3, 330 

191 

1,4.56 

1, 374 

2, 810 

2. 058 

373,919 

11 

JJerkoley 

11,000 

.5-17 

2, 501 

2.50 

903 

1,121 

2, 084 

1, 791 

349, 245 

12 

Fiin'ka 

8, 000 

5 17 

1,771 

56 

72:5 

7(58 

1, 191 

1, 204 

234, 875 

13 



5 17 

7 42.5 

106 

894 ! 

864 

1 , 758 

1,160 

214, 600 

14 

Los Aiicelos 

80, 000 

5-17 

10, 950 

990 

6, H87 ■ 

7, ]:::5 

1 4 ’ ()2() 

10, 227 

1,071,485 

15 , 

Oak la ml 

56, 000 ■ 

,5-17 

13,391 

1,882 

5, 740 

5.296 ' 

11,036 

7,771 

1, 577, 608 

JC 

Pasadena 

12, 000 

5 17 

2, 413 

189 

953 ; 

990 

1, 949 

1, 480 

253, 029 

17 

Siioraineiito 

30, 000 

5 17 

,5, 1(58 

55 1 

2. 17(> • 

2. 192 

4, 368 

3,115 

582, 505 

18 

San liornardino * . . . 

9.000 

,5 17 

1,694 

93 

7.57 1 

7:52 

1, 489 

1, 114 

190, 404 

19 

San DiojLi'o 

20, 000 

5- 1 7 

3.348 ; 

200 

1,489 1 

1. 507 

3, 056 

2, 273 

427, 324 

20 

San Franoison 

300, 000 ' 

5 17 

70, 000 

16. OOO 



44, 822 

32, 974 

6, 594, 800 

21 

San .lose 

18,060 ‘ 

5-17 

4,998 1 


2,048 • 

2, 060 

4, 108 

:k0i9 

.597, 677 

22 

Santa (’rnz 

8,000 , 

5 17 

1,991 

116 

821 ; 

837 

1, 658 

1, 390 

227, 305 

23 

Stockton 

21 , 000 

.5-17 

3,559 j 

460 

1 , 3:50 1 

1. 506 

2, 842 

2, 179 

414, 111 


COLORADO 










24 

Cfolorado Springs. . . 

16, 000 

6-21 

2, 894 

to 

' 1 , 290 

1, :57t» 

2, 666 

1. 872 

:L55, 718 


1 Denver: 










25 1 

! District Ko. 1. , . 

] 

(0-21 

1 3, 309 


5, .S28 

6. 0.58 

11, 886 

8, 0.35 

1, 454, 335 

20 1 

, District !No. 2 .. 

) 135,000 

{0-21 

7, .501 

150 

■ 2,648 

, 2,817 

5, 465 

:5, 866 

704, 772 

27 

Distrli t Xo. 17.. 

J 

(fF21 

4. 841 

200 

1 , 8.58 

' 1.868 

: :i. 726 

2, .591 

492, 322 

28 

IjoadvilJo 

12, 000 

0-21 

2. 493 

500 

cm 

7:15 

1, 4 : 5:5 

1 020 1 

178. 500 


l*nchl(» : 









I 

20 

Dist rict Ho. 1 .. . 

1 ')/! i\nf\ 

(6-21 

3, 480 

' 100 1 

968 : 

956 

J.92t 

1, 293 

241, 791 

30 

District JSo. 20. . 

> UUU , 

|\0-21 

. 3, 707 

aw I 

1 1,012 j 

1 1,055 1 

2. 067 

1 1,151 

249, 180 

31 

Trinidad 

8,000 1 

! C-21 

' 1,435 

; 175 

599 ' 

062 

1,261 

1 814 

156,910 


CONNKOTICUT. 





i 

j 1 


i 

( 

^ 346, 400 

32 

Ansonia* 


4-10 

j 2, 445 

75 

j 


2, 190 

1, 7:52 


83 

DrMlge]>(>rt 

56, 073 

4-16 

13,080 

: 1,000 

1 4, 378 

! 4.470 ’ 

8, 848 

i 7,008 

; 3,299,984 

84 

Bristol * 

9,000 

4-16 

i 1, 800 

i 0 

875 

1 825 ! 

1, 700 

! 1.300 

1 253, 500 

35 

Danhnry 

20, 000 

4-16 

1 4. 396 

800 


: 1 

I 3, 076 

1 2, 272 

443, 157 

36 

Ilartt'oid 

62, 000 

4-16 ; 

1 12, 175 

'^3. .345 j 

' 

9 516 

1 6, ,554 

1, 28t, 545 

37 

Mancln^ster 

8,000 

1 4-10 

1,983 

.5 i 

963 

862 

1 1 ’, 825 

1.461 

1 271,744 

88 

Meriden 

26,000 1 

! 4-16 I 

C, 094 

! I, 500 

2, 380 

2, 346 

4, 732 

3, 088 j 

' 599, 072 

80 

Midd Uptown 

10.000 1 

•1-16 ! 

1. 722 

: 450 1 



1, 255 

904 

178, 340 

40 

Hew Britain 

23, 000 

4-10 1 

4,819 

i 1,350 

' . . 

3. 385 

2, 401 

451, 338 

41 

How Haven 

90, 000 

8-14 

i 10, 787 

1,918 


16, 064 

32, 700 ; 

2, .540, 0(*'0 

42 

Hew London 

15, 000 

6-16 

2, 571 

! 440 ! 

1,101 

1,087 

2, 188 

1 1. 524 j 

294, 132 

43 

Horwalk 

20, 000 

4-10 

4,013 

I 632 

1, 549 

1, 520 

3, 069 

! 2, 126 1 

425, 100 

44 

Horwicli* 


4-16 

1, 548 

i 194 



1, 208 

866 

173, 200 

45 

Rockville 

1 10, 000 

' 4-1 C 

2, 000 

: 317 




1 1 



* StatistiCH of 1803-94. a E.stiiuatoU. 
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Tablk L . — Staiistics of jyopulation and school enrollment, etc, — Coiitiiiuctl. 



City. 

Total population in 1894 
(estimated). 

School popu- 
laticfn. 

Pupils in private and pa- 
rochial schools (largely 
estimated) . 

Different pupils en- 
rolled in public day 
schools. 

Average daily attendance 
in public day schools. 

Aggregate days attend- 
oheo bf pupils in public 
day schools. 

School- census age. 

Children of school- 
census age. 

Male. 

'3 

a 

(D 

Total. 


1 


3 

4 

5 


7 

S 


to 


COXNECTICI'T— rout’d. 










4G 


18, 000 

4 16 

3, 975 

* 001 



^2 895 

*1, 884 

'-.371, 148 

47 



4 10 

t) 012 

1, 500 



g’ 1.30 

i, 280 

829, 620 

48 


8, 000 

4-lG 

1, 974 

2:50 



»-7 

111 

149, 901 


DELAWAUE. 





49 

Vv'iliningloii 


G-21 

10, 857 




9, 7G4 

7,318 

1, rM, 323 


DISTUICT OF COLl’M- 









IJIA. 











Wasliiugloii : 










r.o 

First to sixth 















4, 895 



20, 078 

21, 8G7 

4, 023, 528 

:>! 

Seven til and 











ciglith divi- 













6-17 


500 

5 .322 

7, 117 

12,470 

9, 482 

1,723, 885 


FLORIDA. 





52 

.Ta<'lcsOTi‘\ illc 


G-21 

0, 497 

1, 000 

2, .533 

2, G8] 

5, 214 

3, ,340 

334. 900 

53 

]Cov West 

18,000 

6-21 

5, 385 

1,500 

917 

tM)5 

1 , 882 

J, 144 

185, 228 

54 

Pi'iiaacola 

15,000 

G-21 

3, 38(; 

KOO 

888 

987 

1,875 

cl, 200 

c 181, 200 

55 

Tanijia 

15, 000 

G-21 

3, 000 

500 

7.n 

450 

1. 103 

878 

131, 700 


1 

OEORGT.S.. 1 



1 







50 

AiiioricuH 1 

8, 000 

G-IH 

1,920 

50 

571 

72:i 

1 , 294 

917 

IGO, 804 

57 

Alliens ! 

12, 000 

G-18 

2, 800 

150 

7(i:t 

807 

1 , 570 

088 

174, 262 

58 

51) 

Atlanta ' 

\ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ W 1 1 

ion, 000 

C- 18 

IG, 33H 


5 489 

0, 3:54 

11,823 

9,411 

1, 882, 200 

no 

lO nil 'V. i I» . . . ' 

8,’ 000 

G 18 

2, 14U 

200 

502 

j ~’g?2 

1 ! 20 1 

‘’724 

12.3, 012 

Cl 1 

Colmubu.s ' 

18, 100 

(5-18 

4,315 

574 

1,077 

1,287 

2, .3(54 

c 1 , GOO 

c274, 500 

02 j 

! 

2.5, 432 

C 18 

8, 841 

G50 

2, 103 

I 2, 328 

4, 4:{] 

:t. 988 

721,828 

03 

Jioinr. 1 

8, 000 

G-18 


250 


! 720 

1 ‘>9.5 

1, 000 

I8:i, 000 

0-i 

Saiannali 

(in’ 000 

G-IH 

11. 1(>9 

1, 200 

3, .593 

' 731 

7;:.4 

5, 8.58 

913, 848 


ILLINOIS. 






i 




Oo 

A 1 1 on 

12,000 

(3-21 


150 

900 

1 876 

1 , 776 

1,297 

243, 83G 


Aurora*. 


t 






60 

District J^o. 4, 






i 





A\’ cst’' 

1 7, 000 

1 (3 21 

1 , 528 

! 0 

582 

' 713 

! 1, 295 

922 

173, 33() 

67 

District IsTo. 5, 


i 


1 


1 





Fast* 

' 17, Ol'O 

i G-21 

4, 951 

i 701 

1 , 28(3 

! 1,419 

2, 705 

1, 963 

370, 080 

68 

Tlcllorillo 

' 18.018 

; G-21 

5, 783 

1. 10.5 

: 1,410 

],:]30 

2,740 

2,414 

486, .336 

GO 

llloouiingt-on 

i 25, 000 

1 (L21 

7, 318 

i 500 , 

L039; 

1 . 92:{ j 

.3, 5G2 

2, 800 

49.5, 600 

70 

Cairo ! 

14, 500 

' 6-21 1 

3,806 

1 411 1 

1 944 1 

1,075 * 

2,019 

1,588 

287, 3«:{ 

71 

Canton 1 

8, 000 

i C-2I 1 


' 0 

821 ' 

H41 

1 , 662 

1, 201 

210, 175 

72 

Ctiiin)]tai;;n 

9,000 

G-2i 1 

2,912 i 

75 

G99 

718 

1,417 

L(K)1 

183, 315 

73 

( 'Isicafio ' 

1.507,727 1 

I e-21 ; 

403, OGG 

78, 171 

99, 910 1 

101, 470 ; 

201 , :!80 

1.54, 210 

21). 917, 004 

74 

D.»n\ illo j 

IH, 000 

1 2-21 ! 

3,852 i 

200 

l,:j61 1 

1,374 ! 

2,7:85 i 

2, 105 

431, 885 

75 

Decatur 

i 25, 000 

i (i-21 ! 

6,081 j 

: 500 

1, 974 

2,0U 

3, 988 

3, 159 

587, 574 


Fast 8t. Louis : 

1 

1 








70 

Disrrict F<». 1 . . . 


'fC-21 1 

i 1,132 ' 

58 

23C 

231 

467 

307 

59, 932 

77 

District. No. 2, T. 

: 1 


1 








2N.,]l. tow.. 

25,000 

{G-21 

.3,951 

719 

1,211 

1, 189 

2, 400 

1,697 

:53(), 847 

78 

District No. 2,T. 

! 










2N.,li.0'\V-.. 

!j 

lio-ai 


1,0(50 

ir.o 

90 

240 

207 

41,462 

79 

Klgin 

j 11), 883 

’ 0-21 j 

5,148 j 

1 800 

1,738 1 

1,822 

:i, 5(i0 

2, 884 

649, 784 


Evanston : 










80 

District/ No. 1. . . 


76-21 

2,772 

’■ 200 

800 

7GC 

1,.5GC 

1,207 

23,5, 436 

ei 

North Eranston, 

1 f 

i in nnn 

] 

1 








No. 3 

> J.U, uuu 

;10-21 1 

n(;7 ! 

20 

115 

147 

262 

192 

86,369 

82 

South Evanston. 

1 

;[o-2i 

1,363 

250 

380 ! 

380 

700 

644 

119, 820 

83 

Freeport 

14, 000 

' G-21 

3,332 

.550 

1,002 

1, 072 

2, 074 

1,644 

820, 580 

84 

Calosburg 

20, 000 



1 500 

1.417 

1,499 

2, 91 G 

2, 313 

401,775 


* Statistics of 1893-1)1. a "Whito pupils jiriiiclpally . b C(»lorcd jiuiiils only. o Estiinatod. 
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TaiiTwE 1 . — Statisiica of population and school enrollment^ etc. — Continue^]. 



City. 

Total population in 1894 
(estimated). 

School popu- 
lation. 

Pupils in private and pa- 
rochial schools (largely 
estimated ) . 

Diirerent pupils en- 
rolled in public day 
schools. 

Average daily attendance 
in public day schools. 

1 

Aggregate days attend- 
ance of pupils in public 
day schools. 

School-census age. 

Children of school- 
census age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 


1 


:{ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

0 

JO 


ii.Lixois — oonlinvKMi. 










85 

iTivclcsonvillo * 

10, .500 

6-21 

4,100 

1 , ,500 

1,000 

1,150 

2, 1.50 

1,775 

31.5, 212 

80 

Joliot 

33, 000 

6-21 

7,518 

1,200 

2, 359 

2, 197 

4, 556 

3, 556 

657. 782 

87 



f»-2t 

2 871 

700 

784 

716 

1 , 500 

1,076 

188 388 

8H 

ISluttoon 

9, 000 

(3-2i 

2! 560 

200 

848 

8.5G 

1, 704 

].' 194 

217. 122 

89 



14, 5i;u 

G-21 

4, 024 

309 

1,.3()4 

1,348 

2. (552 

2, 202 

38.5, 350 

90 

Ottawa 

11, 000 

0-21 

3, 674 

504 

901 

856 

1 , 757 

1. 351 

257, 230 

91 



6-21 

2 362 

250 


802 

1 , 567 

1, 180 

213. 010 

9*J 

Tooria 

55, 000 

0 21 

13,623 

1,400 

4. 024 

3, 938 

7, !)62 

6, 544 

1, 277. 024 

90 



33, 500 

(3-21 

10, 228 

2, 4.50 

2. 256 

2, 208 

4, 524 

3, 21(3 

(320, 257 

94 

KockforO 

30. 001) 

6-21 

7, 595 

52(3 

2. 480 

2,(361 

5. 141 

4, 056 

7(3(5, 527 

95 

Kock Jsl.niid 

18, 000 

6-21 

4,7.33 

850 

1,43.3 

1, 491 

2. !)21 

2, 429 

427. 439 

9(3 

Sprin"fiold 

28, 739 

6-21 

8, 259 

1,305 

2, 137 

2, 258 

4, .395 

3, 572 

650. 104 

97 

Siurlin^ 

7, 000 

6-21 

864 

85 

365 

377 

742 

587 

106, 897 


IXIJIANA. 










98 

AiulorsoTi 

18, 000 

0 21 

5. 037 

210 

1, 380 

1, 488 

2. 868 

1,912 

344, 320 

91) 

liiazil 

0, S32 

(3- 21 

2, . 63 

250 

771 

877 

1,648 

1,18!) 

211. (343 

ICO 


10, 000 

0 21 

3, 281 

200 

100 

751 

835 

1 . 58(3 

1. 187 

208. 912 

im 


9 (too 

0 *^>1 

3 711 

717 

738 

1 455 

1 (190 

191 OIK) 

lO? 

EllOinrt, 

1 1, ()00 

6 *>1 

.3 51(3 

‘>00 

1 268 

1 213 

2^ 48 J 

076 

373 619 

]0.’3 

FiV,m«!ville 

(50 , 000 

6 21 

15/268 

2. ()(M) 

3, 672 

3. 730 

7.402 

5! 892 

1, 093, 048 

10 ^ 

Fort Way no 

42. (300 

<3 21 

n,79(> 

4, H'O 

2. 674 

2, 724 

5, 398 

3, (340 

700. (308 

]05 : 

Fi’iiTiUfort 

r, 000 

C) 21 

2, 200 

/ ‘j.y 

878 

1,012 

1,890 

1, 337 

237, 9,50 

10(3 ! 

(lOSliOIl 

(3. 500 

(5-21 

2, 005 

100 



1 , 435 

1 , 025 

184, ''>00 

107 ! 

n.iMiinoiid 

10. 174 

6 21 

2! 762 

(300 

678 

688 

1,366 

837 

165 682 

108 ! 

Hiinliii^ton 

10, 000 

6 21 

3,051 

400 

869 

919 

1,788 

1,405 

271, 165 

10!) i 

liidianni'f*!!'^ 

120. 000 

(1-21 

37, 569 

2,211 

12, 787 

13,4 42 

2(3, 22!) 

18,346 

3, 393, 949 

110 ; 

.1 \ i11i> 

12. 000 

6 ‘>l 

3 9M5 

45(3 

976 

895 

1, 871 



in i 

K ok' OHIO 

11. 000 

(3 21 

:i, 1 70 

ioo 

1,088 

1,063 

2, 151 

1,603 



282. 128 

112 ! 

T.anivo-tto* 

20, 000 

(3-21 

7, 187 

1,000 

1,174 

1 , 333 

2. 507 

2, 020 

373.. 7(>() 

IIO ! 

].n]»ort<' 

10. 000 

(3 21 

4, 012 

800 

083 

789 

1, 472 

1 , 322 

251. 180 

lU 

Lo;j:iJUHi»oi’t 

1 (). 000 

(3 21 

(5, 109 

800 

1,296 

1, 387 

2, 083 

2,212 

.393. 642 

115 

Madiaon 

*.), 500 

0-21 

3. 762 

500 

805 

808 

1,073 

^ 1, 210 

"'225 0(50 

no 

Mjirioii 

18.000 

6-21 

4, 250 

0 

1,530 

1,.598 

3, 128 

2. 451 

414, 498 

117 

City 

13,000 

6-21 

4, 818 

1, 200 

78H 

7.58 

1, .54(5 

1,2(52 

2 4(1, 204 

118 

MniH’io 

•' It), 7(53 

6-21 

4. 750 

2*25 

1,290 

1,421 

2,711 

1. 842 

294.779 

119 

Arw Allmiiy. 

25. (too 

! 6-21 

8, 000 

1, (too 



3. 990 

2. 784 

i 591.174 

120 

j Kiohinoiul 

20, ()()() 

: 6-21 

.5! 799 

800 

1,445 

1,467 

2. 912 

2, 357 

-424. 2(30 

121 

Sln'lbyx illc. 

7. 500 

; 6 21 

2. 422 

100 

646 

702 

1,348 

993 

! 163, 775 

122 

1 South Ik'ud 

27, 077 

' 6-21 

s’ 123 

1. 760 

1,(372 

1. 772 

.3, 441 

2, 769 

498. 420 

123 

1 'I'orro Huut<! 

37, 000 

1 6 21 

15, 092 

1 , (HtO 

2, 875 

2, 983 

5. 858 

■4 426 

815, .327 

121 

VincoiuioH 

1 0, 000 

! 6-21 

3, 54 1 

700 

792 

726 

1, 518 

1, :i5{) 

2(34. (300 

125 

Wahnali 

9, 000 

1 0-21 

2, 1 50 

0 

7.52 

826 

1, 578 

1 , 277 

23(5, 920 

12(3 

\\'asliinj;(()Ji 

10,000 

6 21 

2. 500 

1,000 

7.55 

75(3 

1.511 

1,1.30 

199, .898 


IOWA. 




1 






127 

IIOOTIO 

10, ono 

5-21 

2. 424 

! 100 

800 

850 

1,6.50 

1 1 , 230 

221,000 

128 

Furliiifiton 

30, 000 

.5-21 

8, 130 

1, 000 

2. 096 

1 , 9(5!) 

4,0(35 

! 3,280 

042, 880 

129 

(N!<hir Uuinda 

23, 000 

.5- 21 

7, 302 

:'.oo 

2, 304 

2. 271 

4, 575 

3, 530 

035, 400 

130 

CliJiton 


5-21 

5,571 

400 

1, 749 

1,860 

3. 009 

2, 837 

52 4,8-45 

131 

Coumdl Ijlntl'rj 



7. 602 

900 

2, 1 75 

2, 228 

4, 403 

3, 370 

(3 40. 300 

182 

(h'oalon 

8, (;00 

5-21 

2, 491 

50 


1,759 

1,224 

216.717 

133 

l)iiv(Mij>orl 

31,481 

5 21 

10, 524 

1 , 200 

2, 720 

2, 714 

5, 434 

4, 216 

805, 256 


Dos MoiiK'H : 










134 

XoT'th Sido 

0. 000 

5 21 

1,582 

20 

619 

723 

1.372 

929 

165,415 

135 

Fast Sido 

17. 000 

5-21 

5, 294 

300 

1,822 

2, 0!)8 

3, 920 

.3, 092 

5 47, 319 

180 

Wost Sido 

30, 000 

5-21 

7, 808 

500 

2, 208 

2,412 

4, 620 

3, 400 

601,665 

137 

Dubuquo 

40, (too 

5-21 

11,656 

2, 500 

2, 6:S6 

2, 456 

5, 092 

3, 765 

71.5, 350 

138 

Fort Mndiaon 

10, .500 



* 675 

707 

700 

1, 407 

1,018 

17.3,080 

139 

Iowa City 

7, 500 

.5- 21 

3,814 

500 

751 

757 

1, 508 

1, 1.58 

211,914 

140 

Ko.okuk 

1.5, 0(K) 

5-21 

4, 504 


1,220 

1, 258 

2, 478 

1,830 

326, 950 

141 

Rlarslutllto^\ n 

12, 0(H) 

5 21 


100 

1 . 005 

1,070 

2, 075 

1 , 572 

278, 21,0 

142 

Muscatine 

12, 400 

5 21 

3,817 


1,241 

1,219 

1 2,4(30 ! 

1,942 

351, 441 


* StaliHlicrt uf 
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iowA-»-coiitmued. 


m 

341 

Ilf) 

14 (J 
147 


14H 

140 

150 

151 

152 

1.53 

1.54 

155 

156 
357 

158 

159 

160 


Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Sioux City 

IVaterloo’: 

East Side. . 
West. Side . 

KANSAS. 


I Arkansns City 

I Ateliisoi) 

i Minporia 

! Fort Scott 

j Jlutcliiii.son 

i Kfiu'^a.s City 

I Lawrence 

Leavenworth 

Ottawa 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Topeka , ! 

Wichita 


161 I 
102 ’ 

io;{ 

104 

105 
100 
1C7 
108 
109 

170 

171 

172 


KKNTl’OKY. 

Bowling Green . 

(k>vington 

Frankfort : 

White 

Col(»rc,d 

Tlenderson 

Hoyikinsville . .. 

Lexington 

Ijouisville 

Mas Hville* 

New]>oTt 

Owensboro 

Paducah 


LOUI.SIANA. 

17.'! Xtnv Orleaii.s . . . 


174 

17.5 

170 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 


183 

184 

185 


186 

187 


Auburn . . 
Augusta ^ . 

Bangor 

Bath 

P>iddefor(l 

Calais 

Lew'iston * 
Portland . . 
Rockland . 




II 

JS 

p 


‘.I 


8 , 800 

5-21 

17 , 000 

6-21 

40, 000 

6 , 244 
4 , 000 

5-21 

5-21 i 

8 , 500 

6-21 

14,000 

5-21 

10,000 

5 21 

10,500 

5-21 

10 , 000 

5-21 

45 , 000 

5-21 : 

10 , 500 

5-21 

23 , 000 

5-21 

7,074 i 

.5 21 i 

7 . 800 i 

5-21 ; 

10,983 

! 5-21 ; 

32 , out ) 

i 5-21 

24.000 

1 5-21 

10, 000 

' 6-20 

00 , 000 

! 6-20 ! 

■ j 11,000 

!s6-20 1 
.> 6-20 j 

13 , 20(1 

i 6-20 1 

8 , 00(1 

! 6-20 1 

. 182, 000 

, 6 20 i 

8 , 000 

6-20 

30 000 

! 6 20 

15,000 

1 6-20 

17 , 000 

; 6-20 

i 



1,761 


2, .585 
4, 467 

2, 825 
4, 203 
2. 800 

11,037 

3, 500 
7, 502 
2,431 
2,161 
2, 584 

10, 264 

6, 000 


2.461 ! 


1,147 
3, 300 
1,01.3 
9. 978 
78,216 


; Pupils in private and pa- 
^ [ rochial schools (largely 
! estimated). 

Different pupils en 
rolled in public day 
schools. 

. 

i 

Average daily attendance j 
® j in public day schools. 

Aggregate days attend- 
ance of pupils in public 
day schools. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

6 

» 


10 

23 

982 

1,000 

1,982 

1,448 

256, 296 

125 

1,768 

2, 072 

3, 840 

2, 969 

540, 683 

800 

2, 565 

2, 722 

5, 287 

4, 244 

740. 012 

*250 



1 

1, 152 

929 

a 167, 220 

"1 


810 

600 

105, (500 

1 00 

769 

i 920 

( ] , 689 

i 1,507 

235, 000 

1 450 

1 , 021 

1, 150 

, 2,171 

, 1 , 600 

280, 876 

1 200 

1,077 

, 1, 085 

2,162 

1,621 

286,917 

i 150 

2. 057 

; 2,146 

4, 203 

1, 937 

311, 901 

i 200 

1, 078 

L 107 

2, 185 

1,593 

280, 368 

i 879 



fl7,410 

5, 166 

914. 382 

1 ' 300 

1,207 

1,275 

2,482 

1 , 957 

348, .388 

900 



3, 146 

2, 449 

426, 126 

100 820 

894 

1, 714 

1,2.35 

222, .300 

i 150 

1,046 

1,096 

2. U2 

1,302 

208, 320 

150 

925 

1,006 

1,931 

1,357 

213,049 

1,000 

2, 896 

1 3,188 

6, OK I 

4,736 

828, 800 

jH, 390 

2, 297 

1 2, 363 

4, 660 

3, 505 

630, 900 

1 

649 

731 

1, 380 

■ 1, 121 

210, 748 

' 3, 660 

2. 063 

! 2. 129 

4, 192 

'3, 066 

*613. 220 

50 

1 4.5(» 

1 4.34 

881 

, 47.5 

77,818 

30 

1 250 

266 

516 

416 

68, 224 

300 

900 

1 9.50 

! 1,850 

' 1, 200 

230, 400 

100 


1 

712 

t 510 

100, 980 



1 

3, 479 

2, .557 

a 485, 830 

6 000 

12,361 

1 i3,.574 

25, 935 

18, 983 

3, 872, 532 

200 

500 

700 

1, 2(H) 

700 

70, 000 

1.200 

1, 888 

1 1,9 19 

3, 837 

3,112 

622. 400 

400 

: 934 

1 949 

' 1,883 

: 1, 453 

264, 450 

250 

1,082 

' 1,215 

2, 297 

1,585 

302. 526 


12. 130 

13. 140 

, 25, 270 




326 , 880 


MARYLAND. 


JJaltimore 525,000 


Frederick , 
Hagerstown - 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams 

Ainoabury . 



* Statiatics of 1893-94. 
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a Estimated. 
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18 .-! 

181) 

IIH) 

101 

11)12 

191] 

104 

105 
100 

107 

108 
100 
200 
201 
2012 
20 .'! 
20 -t 
205 
200 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 
210 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 
220 

227 

228 

229 

230 
2!1 
232 
2:'.3 


City. 


234 

235 
230 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 


MASSA('HrSBTTB~COn. 

A (tl«‘boro 

l5(',vorl.v 

Howl, on 

lironktoii 

lirn<>klino 

Cainbndjjo * 

Choi sou 

Cbicopoo " 

Clin Ion 

Evorott 

Fjill Jli\ cr 

Fit<‘.hbui i; 

FrainiiiHJjfiin * 

(laDlnor 

(iloiKM s1('r 

Ila\oiliiU 

Holyoke 

llydo Piirlv 

Lawronoo 

Lo^v^]l 

TA’nn 

Malden 

Marlboi’o 

Medford 

Midroho 

Mil Cord 

a tick 

Now JUnli'ord 

N(}wbnryport 

Newton " 

Nin th Adaiurt 

Nortliain])toii 

Peabody 

Pitl.stie’ld ... 
Plyinontli-., 

tiuincy 

Sal (Mil 

Soinervillo . . 

Si»oucer 

Sin in^Hold . 

4’auntoii 

Waltluiin . . . 
Westfield... 
Weynioutli . 

Woburn 

Wore.oHtor . . 


' Scbool I 


lation . 


. bo 
fl 05 


Dilierent pupils en- 
rolled in public day 
schools. 


^4 

O 


MICIITOAIV, 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann Arbor 

Hat flee reek 

P»ay City 

Detroit 

Eseanaba 

Flint 

Grand Haven 

Grand Ka])ids 

Iron Mountain 

iron wood 

Ishpeinin;;; 


Total population 
(estimated). 

School-census age. 

Children of school- 
census age. 

Pupils in private a 
rochial schools ( 
estimated). 

Male. 

B 

(t> 

Total. 

05 . 

l| 

0! C., 

® 2 i 

it 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

- 

• 

8, 275 

5-15 

1,465 

50 

806 

8(56 

1. 672 

1, 131 

13, 1 13 

5-15 

1, 850 

40 



2, 087 

1 , 596 

508, (100 

15 

77. 152 

11,405 

39, 085 

36, 696 

75! 781 

66, 520 

33, oh; 

5 15 

5, 213 

*630 



a 6, 400 

4, 923 

14, 500 

5 15 

2, 376 

141 

1,.373 

1,408 

2' 781 

2, 067 

82, 000 

8-11 

7,717 

2,376 



13, 107 

10, 074 

30, 000 

5 15 

5, 131 

990 

2, 677 

2, 726 

5, 403 

3, 842 


5 15 

2, 455 

650 



2, 128 

1,457 

n. 500 


2 161 

365 



1 T'tO 

1 494 

5 15 

3 040 

:f 



4 0.5:{ 

2 74.5 

89, 570 


16' 975 

4.084 

7, 077 

6, 885 

13,9(52 

9,311 

26, 400 

5 15 

4,811 

800 

2. 483 

2, 367 

4, 850 

3, 450 


5-15 

1 705 

0 



2, 1.52 

1,658 1 

9, 500 

5 15 

1, 644 

loO 

810 

812 

1,022 

1, 315 

27. 000 

5 15 

2,710 

325 

2, 194 

2. 260 

4, 454 

3, 809 

30, OOO 

5 15 

5, 048 

1,371 



4,2<i0 1 

3, 368 

40, 5 JO 

5 1 5 

8. 0>‘> 

3, 000 

2. 573 

2, 580 

5.153 j 

3, 677 

11,000 

5 15 

2, 07. 

600 

1,045 

905 

2,010 ! 

1,490 

50, 009 

5 15 


2, 000 



0, 442 ; 

5,419 

90. 009 

5 15 

13, 778 

4, 000 

(5.(197 

5. 831 

11.931 ; 

8, 273 

65, 000 

5- 1 5 

10. 050 

800 

5,(113 

5, 003 

10,016 i 

8. 168 


5--r> 

4. 5)04 

820 

2,511 

2, 551 

5,062 

3,815 

16, 000 

5 15 

2. 171 

400 

1, 152 

1. 182 

2, 334 

2, 110 

15,000 

5. 15 

2, 112 

25 

1,479 

1,434 

2,913 i 

2, 248 

11,000 

5 15 

2, 056 

'() 



2 378 

a 2, 026 

B. 780 

5 15 

1,202 

200 

723 

777 

1 , 500 

1, 190 

8, 825 

8-14 

888 

10 

850 

903 ; 

1, 753 

1. 490 

55. 000 

5 15 

9, (565 

2, 71 5 

3, 655 

3,771 

7,426 

.5,270 1 

13, 947 

5 15 

2. 381 

669 

954 

966 

1 , 920 

1, 450 

24, 375 

5 15 

4,735 

693 

2, 242 

2,183 : 

4. 425 

3, 567 

19. 000 

5-1.5 

3, 3:i9 

997 


1 

2, 834 

i 2, 004 

17, 600 

5-15 

2, 576 

480 



2, 426 

i 1,940 

1 0, 500 

5 15 

2.029 1 3.50 

916 

i 829 

1,745 

1, 381 

to, 486 

5-15 

3. 694 

130 

2, 065 

j 1,046 

4, Ml 

3, 094 

20! 387 

8 14 

i,4l3 

1*00 

i 


\ y t.) < t.> 

4,399 

4:IHj 

3. 272 

33, 500 

5-15 

5,519 

2, 196 

! 2,293 

i 1,638 

1. 131 

! 3,278 1 

51,510 

5- 1 5 

8. 040 

1, 329 

: 4, 608 

' 4, 779 

9. 387 

: 6,840 1 

8, 790 

5 15 

1,76.5 

431 

680 

7!8 

1.428: 1,194 

51,851 

5-15 

8, 002 

1,500 

; 4, 442 

: 3, 900 

8. .342 

6, .312 

26, 500 

8 U 

2. 6.53 

550 

2, 134 

; 2 , 0(58 

4, 202 

3, 498 

18. 522 

5-15 

3, 328 

975 

i 1, 250 

1,314 

2. .564 

1.924 

10, 500 

5 15 

1, 637 

50 

i 1,020 

976 

1.996 

1,592 

12, 000 

5-15 

1, 764 

0 

i 1,113 

1,185 

2. 298 

2, 1 GO 

14, 176 

5-15 

3, 158 

350 

1 1,5.56 

1,217 

2, 773 

2, 164 

100, OOO 

5-15 

17,212 

2,500 

i 9, 054 

■ 8, 583 

17 637 

13,120 

9, 500 

5 20 

2, .597 

300 

892 

, 841 

I, 733 

1,256 

13, 000 

5-20 

4. 657 

, 1,500 

891 

i 935 

1 , 826 

1, 362 

11,311 

5-20 

3, 047 

250 

1, 256 

j 1,072 

2, 328 

1, 961 

18, 000 

.5-20 

3, 569 

952 

1,381 

! 1 , 448 

2, 829 

2. 2.35 

30, 039 

5-20 

10, 877 

1,200 

2, 276 

1 2,314 

4. 590 

3, 447 

275, 000 

5-20 

77, 002 

13, 480 

17. 097 

' 15,740 

32, 837 

24.512 

8, 500 

5-20 

2, 250 

650 

704 

i 654 

1,358 

758 

11 , 000 

5-20 

2, 700 

300 

935 

! 995 

1, 930 

1, .5.50 

5, 367 

5-20 

1, 835 

1.54 

6(4 

590 

1,2.!4 

1,015 

79, 433 

5-20 

2-4, 717 

1 3,474 

7, 053 

7,148 

M. 201 

10, 859 

9, 000 

5-20 

2, 361 

1 

884 

9(10 

1, 784 

1, 504 

9. 376 

.5- 20 

2,129 

600 

763 

733 

1,496 

1, 320 

J2, 785 

.5-20 

4, 061 

550 

1, 343 

1 1,513 

2, 8.56 

1,601 


4, &§ 


be D ei 
bDcJ'O 


to 


212,058 
, 312,810 

13, 305, 800 
984,000 

405, 132 
2, 447, 082 

7f>8, 400 
281. 201 
334, 250 
521,550 
1,824,956 
569, 250 
310,904 
243, 275 
748, 652 
656, 700 
070, 440 
283, 138 
1 , 035, 029 
1, 753,019 

1, 572, 340 
713, 405 
167, MO 

406, 924 
a 401, 148 

186, 573 
283, 104 
1. 022, 380 
289, 928 
713, 320 
364,728 
369. 806 
272. 948 
587, 920 
248, 832 
a <;32, 600 
672, 990 
l,234,<i20 
216, 120 
3, 205, 592 
667, too 
rt357, 864 
300, -too 
414 720 
432, 800 

2. 190, 795 


246, 176 
272, 438 
265, 355 
426, 885 
0fi8, 634 
4, 810, 232 
141, 792 
302, 250 
202, 995 
2, 171, 800 
300, 96.3 
264, 000 
313, 055 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 
a Estimated. 

5 In the model school eonne(^ted with State Normal Seliool there are 109 pnpils. 
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j 

247 

24H 

24!) 

230 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 
250 

257 

258 

259 
200 
20 1 
202 

203 

City. 

3 

00 

.2 ^ 

"rt 

^ s 

3 

o 

H 

2 

j 25, OOO 

23, 000 
.18, 000 

School popu- 
luliou. 

Pupils in private and pa- 
rochial schools (largely- 
estimated). 

Ditloront pujills en- 
rolled in public day 
schools. 

1 Average daily attendance 
® in public day schools- 

Aggregate days attend- 
ance of pnpils in public 
day schools. 

d 

tft 

es 

1/3 

53 

P 

(D 

O 

'o 

o 

’Ll 

H 

i . 

1 ^ <n 

“S’ 

rt S 

gs 

rs « 

go 

o 

4 

3,123 

3,011 

C, 113 

d 

*03 

6 

1,174 

1,071 

1, 693 

1. 373 

'1 

1 

N 

3 

o 

H 

1 

MK’IIKIAN — COllt’d. , 

Jackson : 

District "N'o. 1 . - . 
District J^o. 17.. 
Kalmnazoo 

5 

7 

1,078 

1, 022 
1,747 

1, 561 

H 

2, 252 

2, 093 

3, 440 
2, 934 

1 , 983 

10 

f5-20 

15-20 

5—21 

5 21 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
,5 -20 
5-20 
5- 20 

5-21 

5-20 

5-21 

5-20 

5-21 

500 
*800 
000 
* .500 

1.883 
1, 142 
2, 727 

2, 304 
1,428 
1,8,33 
1,307 
1,491 

3, 024 
3,471 

2, 009 

a4, 232 

3, 500 
960 

3,132 
1, 740 

5, 390 

35.5, 887 
215, 838 
540. 272 
459, 704 
269, 892 
366, C94 
227, 031 
292, 236 
674, 064 
286, 845 
527, 780 

a 732, 136 
590, 000 
388, 131 
196, 391 

33.5, 899 

1, 0(5, 007 


2, 083 
4. 544 
2, 810 

3, 5G3 
7,411 

2, 239 
G, 232 

9, 209 

2, 1 00 
1,801 

4, 240 

iManisteo 

J^larqu(4 tc 

13, 544 
10, 000 

1 2, 540 

950 

375 

250 

80 

900 

1,500 

250 

150 

700 

1,600 

967 

1 r)!>2 

’910 

3, 132 
1,817 

2, 335 
4, 407 

1 , 950 

3, 325 

0, 099 
4, 100 
1,904 
3,724 
2, 197 

7, 409 

Muskegon 

OwasHO 

Tort Huron 

Sa,i4inaM' : 

Dast Side 

West Side 

Sault Sto. T^laric 

'J'la verso City 

AV^cst ]1ay Ciiv' 

MINNESOTA. 

Dilliitli * 

25^ 000 
9, 000 
20, 000 

:’>(), 000 
20, 000 

7, GOO 

8, OOO 
14,000 

33, 115 

2, 16H 
950 
1,701 

3. 019 
2, OOO 
964 
821 
1,240 

2, 299 

1 , 000 

I , 624 

3, 080 
2, 100 

J , 000 
903 

1,2.57 

204 

l‘’ai'il)aiilt 

300 

5-21 

2, 000 

400 

6.50 

700 

1 , 350 

' 902 

' 172! 250 

205 

I^Iankalo 

10, 189 

5-21 

2, 900 

1,040 

927 

902 

1, 889 

1,427 

2.58, 860 

2()C 

.Minneapolis 

190,000 



5, 000 

14, 700 

14, 917 

29. 02.3 

23, 196 

4,314, 441 

2<)7 

St, Cloud 

9, 000 


2, 500 

800 


' 590 

1 100 

920 

lf(4, 506 

208 

St. Paul 

142, 000 


7. 000 

10, 508 

10, 708 

21, 276 

15, 991 

3, 051, 397 

209 

Stillwater 




350 

889 

'807 

1 i 750 

1, 536 

' 270 ! 3.36 

270 

Winona 

1 22, 000 

5-21 


1, 500 

1 , 855 

1 , 83.5 

! 

3, 000 

2, 809 

515, 034 


MISSISSIPPI. 






271 

! ( UJmiikiiM 

8,000 

5-21 

2, 500 

0 

1 59.5 

700 

1,304 

900 

162,000 

272 

j iJackson 

8, 000 

5 21 

2, 200 

150 

000 

700 

1, 300 

9."0 

17 1 , 01)0 

273 

Mi’j'idiau 

14, 000 

5-21 

3, 595 

910 

j 897 ' 

J, 131 

2, 028 

1,544 

277, 020 

274 

Xalclu'z 

1 1 , 000 

; 5-21 

3, 425 

850 

' 610 

751 

1 , 364 

835 

150, 300 

275 

Ndeksburjj 

19, 000 

5-21 

0, 000 

OOO 

1,025 

1, 105 

2, 190 




rnssouiu. 







27() 

Ca rt liufjo 

10, 000 

6-20 

2, 075 

150 

927 

4, 157 

2, 084 

1, .581 

276, 675 

277 

(di i 11 icot lio 

G, GOO 

G-18 

1, 585 


! 711 

728 

1, 439 

* 979 

172, 350 

278 

Hannibal 

15, 000 

G.20 

4, 118 

200 

1 1,195 

1,43,5 

2, 030 

1, 8SG 

335, .'592 

270 

Je (Verson Cit\' 

8, 000 

{>20 

2, 200 

000 

520 

590 

1, 110 

750 

133,500 

280 

Joi)liu 

17, 000 

C- 20 

4, 0.")5 

75 

1 . -597 

1 , 098 

3, 295 

2.310 

409, 865 

281 

Kansas City 

150, 000 

G~20 

41, 540 

1 3,000 

9, 008 

10, 121 

19, 180 

33,581 

2, 444, 580 

282 

M<d)t.rlv 

11, 000 

6-20 

329 

300 

859 

900 

1,759 

1 1,300 

227, 613 

283 

Nevada '• 


6-20 

1, 940 

1 137 

7.56 

804 

1, 500 

1, 127 

178, 089 

284 

St. Charles 

8, 000 

0-20 

2, 150 

I 600 

:{5() 

32.5 

075 

475 

O.'k 850 

285 

St. J<»se|>li 

55, 000 

0-20 

23, 121 

! J,200 

3, ,547 

3, 870 

7, 423 

5, ,531 

881. 960 

280 

St. Louis 

590, 1 57 

0-20 

158, 3.52 

125, 000 

1 34,392 

3{3, 030 

70, 428 

51,014 

9,611,218 

287 

Sedalia 

18,000 

0-20 

4, 030 

250 

1,,56.5 

1,053 

3,218 

2, 487 

447, 680 

288 

Springfield 

25, 000 

G-20 

0, 470 

600 

2, 519 

2, 552 

5, 071 

3,123 

409, 680 


M ONI' ANA. 










289 

Bui to Cily 

32, 000 

0-21 

5. 323 

600 

1,884 

2, 085 

3,909 

2, 852 

484, 840 

290 

Croat Kalis . ^ 

12, 000 

0-21 

1,510 

15 

023 

051 

1,274 

892 

151,612 

291 

Helena 

15, 000 

0-21 

2,423 

200 

901 

1,072 

2,033 

1, 525 

259, 167 


NEimASKA. 










292 

IJf'atrico 

12, 000 

6-21 

2, 590 

120 

1, 107 

1. 112 

2, 210 

1 601 

297 612 

203 

Fi omont 

10, 000 

5-21 

2, 570 

00 

909 

i 900 

L815 

L835 

245 ’, 640 

294 

Grand Island 

9, 000 

5 21 

2, 381 

200 

814 

807 

1,081 

1,314 

233, 890 


* Statistics of 1893-94. alCstimatcd, 
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Cily. 

Total population in 1894 ■ 
(estimated). 

Scluwd popu- 
lation. 

Pupils in private and pa- 
rochial schools (largely 
estimated). 

Ditfcreiit juipils (>n- 
rnllcd in luiblic day 
Hchool.s. 

oi 

m 

01 

V 

"o 

0 

.a 

Children of school- 
census age. 

*3 

'3 

S 

Total. 


1 

53 


4 

5 

« 

7 

S 


M-jT'.IiASKA- COllt'd. 








295 

IIaslinj!,s 

14,000 

5 -21 

2, 433 

50 

850 

875 

1,725 

290 


8 000 

5-21 


0 

739 

789 

1, 528 

297 

Lincoln 

50’, 000 

5-21 

11.G93 


3, 548 

3, 0.58 

7’ 200 

298 



5-21 

2, 381 


731 

733 

1, 404 

299 

( )nuihii 



140, 000 

5 21 

28, G30 

i, 552 

8, 173 

8, 304 

10, 537 

300 

JMattsmoulh 

10, 000 

.5-21 

2. 230 

400 

049 

071 

1, 320 

301 


15, 000 

5-21 

3, G17 

250 

1, 219 

1, 293 

2, 512 


NEVADA. 







302 

ir^^inia (51 v 

4, 000 

C-18 

1,11G 

100 

440 

4</[> 

881 


NEW HAMI'SHIKK. 








303 


17 004 



350 

1 210 

1, 255 

2, 405 

304 

Dover 

13, 000 

5-10 

1,914 

G<X) 

793 

'783 

i;57C 

305 

Ivecno (Uiiitm dis- 









trie!) 

8, OOO 

8-10 

Hl.v 

175 

507 

510 

1. 107 

300 

MuiicUcstcr 

55, 000 



4, 000 

2. 027 

2, 579 

5, 200 ; 

307 

Nnsliiiii 

21,000 

5- 10 

3. 995 

M, 500 

1,205 

1,321 

2, 320 

308 


10,000 


1 , 520 

250 



1 , 425 


NEVr .TEKtEY. j 







309 

1 

Allnnlic j 

15, 000 


2. 030 


1, 1.33 

1. 178 

2,311 

310 

liavonno 

21, 000 

5-18 

5.915 

1, 500 

1,740 

2, 2;H) 

3,970 j 

311 

ltn'<l;^cloii ! 

13. OOi) 

5-20 

3, 159 


1,075 

1,191 

2,200 

312 

Caiinlcii ! 

05, 000 

5-17 

1 0, 320 

950 

.5,415 i 

5, 592 

11,007 

313 

I'li7.a belli 

4:?, OHO 

5- IS 

30, .570 

2, 500 

1 2.805 1 

2. 720 

5. .531 

314 

Jlar'rison 

8, 000 

5-18 

2, 800 

1 . UOO 

i i 

500 

900 

315 

,11 olio ki ll 

51, 000 

5-29 

17,510 

1,500 

, 4,241 I 

4,227 

8, 408 

310 

('it V 

182, 009 

: .5-18 

09, 057 


13,390 1 

13, .574 

20, 970 

317 

la)n;j:‘ llraiicli 

9, 000 

5-18 

2, 840 

90 

: 1, 192 1 

1.089 

. 2,281 

318 

Millville' 





' 1,033 

1, 073 

' 2, 100 

31!) 

Morrialown 

10, 000 

: 5 IS 

2. 1.54 

877 

1 5.55 1 

580 

i 1.13.5 

320 

Newarlc 

210, OOO 

: 5 18 

58, 103 

10, 450 

14,801 

1 4, 9u0 

i 29. 707 

321 






1 ] 3‘2.j 

1 35 1 


322 

Alt. >> J>1 itil • . • 

()rini;rc 

20, 000 

. 5-18 

5,945 

) 1,800 

: 1! 157 

i i!204 

! 2’, 361 ; 

323 

Pns.saic 

18, 000 

5 20 ; 4. :!08 

1 300 

, 1 , 435 

1, 503 

' 2.9::3 ' 

324 

Vaterson 

95, 000 


24 303 

1 2. 500 

' 7.004 

0 969 

: U, 033 j 

325 

i’erth Amboy 

13, 000 

5-20 


i 800 

: 839 

771 

' 1,010 ' 

320 

Pliillinsbnrg 

9,081 

5-18 

2, 552 

288 

; 797 

i 878 

1.07.5 1 

327 

Idaiiiiicld 


5-18 

2 907 

‘ 500 

' 1,117 

: 1,135 


328 

Jbilnvav 

9, 000 

5-18 

1, 773 

1 071 

i 015 

: L .3 1 9 

329 

Town of Diiioii 

1 3, 330 

5-18 

3, 5S2 

393 

i 1.204 

i 1 , 2^.3 

2. 547 

330 

'J'l’entoit *■ 





1 3, 599 

3, SI 1 

7,410 


NEW YOKK. 





1 

331 

Albany 

97, 120 

5-21 

32, 138 

3,311 

0, 752 

0, 770 

1 .'{ 

332 

Amsterdam 

19, 000 

4 21 

5, 093 



1 

' 2! 821 ! 

333 

Anbnni 

28, 000 

G 21 

7,415 

1,400 

1,811 

1,840 

3, 0.57 ' 

334 

Jlatavia 

9, 000 

5 21 

2 419 

400 



1 . 450 

3.!5 

liinilhainton 

42, 200 

5-21 

8^ 912 

454 

3, 143 

3, 271 

0, 414 

330 

iJiooklyii 

1, 000, 000 



3.5, <M)0 



13.8, 339 

337 

Bnffido 

350, 000 

4-10 

72,151 

18, 952 

23, 239 

23. 420 

40, 005 

338 

L5 limes 

24, 500 

5-21 

0, 50'.) 

1, 372 

1,343 

1,.5G4 

2,907 

339 

Cornirij^* 

10, 025 

5-21 

2, 090 

0 

732 

763 

1, 195 : 

340 

Dunkirk 

12,000 

5 21 

3, 7.50 

793 



1,493 ; 

341 

Kdgewater; 






District No. 1 







i 


(Toinkinsrille): 3.330 

C-21 

000 


105 

200 

30.5 ! 

342 

, District No. 2 









1 (Stapleton) ... 

C, 590 

1 5 21 

2.271 

300 

504 

5HG 

1,1.50 1 


ft's 

CJ ^ 


O u 


ti cS'^ 

-1 


I 

1 

1 , 233 ! 
1,022 ! 
4,702 1 
000 I 
12, 23S ! 
928 i 
1,711 I 


1 , sorj 

1, 288 

935 

3,499 

2, 007 
1, Oil 


1, G12 

2, toi ! 
1,548 ! 
5,417 ! 
3,993 : 

740 I 
5,492 
17,980 i 
1.017 i 
1, 430 1 
8:>8 i 
20. 727 
2. 107 : 
! , 084 i 
a I, 880 ! 

0. 942 : 

1. 171 : 
1,327 . 
1, 520 ! 

858 : 
1, H09 I 
5, 401 


10,381 
1,900 
2,948 
989 
5, 022 
98, 1 29 
31. 09:1 
2. 025 
1.048 
]. 133 


210, 125 
170, 800 
881,728 
179, 280 
2, 178, 304 
107,040 
313, 118 


147,492 


311, 950 
230, 552 

10:1, 235 
012, 325 
353, 457 
192, 090 


298, 208 
408, 815 
303, 48] 
1, 280, 092 
81], 810 
148, OOi) 
1, 172, 002 
3, 033, 172 
31 1; 200 
280, OOi) 
171, (lOO 
1,019. 993 
193, 8 U 
334, 003 
^ 374 . 120 
1, 930, 339 
230, 987 
205, 400 
295, 204 
174, 9.55 
375, 2')9 
1,084,704 


1.920,712 
325, 0i)() 
559, 722 
1 S.5, 205 
IVSl, 301 
9, 711, 445 
5, 901, 857 
401, 9,50 
207, 000 
215, 250 


200 

822 


40,991 
157, 923 


* Statistics foi* 1893-94. 


a Malimatod. 
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City. 

Total population in 1894 
(estimated). 

School popu- 
lation. 

Pupils in private and pa- 
rochial schools (largely 
estimated). 

Dilferent pupils en- 
rolled in public day 
schools. 

Average daily attendance 
in public day schools. 

Aggregate days attend- 
i auce of pupils in public 

day schools. 

School-census age. 

Ciiildrenof school- 
census age. 


Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 


4 

S 

6 

7 


9 


NEW YORK— cont’d. 










343 


38, 600 

5 21 


799 

2, 680 

2, 640 

5, 320 

4, 303 

830, 534 

344 


8, 500 






1. 377 

947 

170, 652 

JUri 

Geneva " 

10, 000 

5-21 

2, 2.57 

540 

658 

682 

1, 340 

985 

189, 369 

34(5 

Glens Falls 

12, 000 

5-21 

2, (iOO 

300 

613 

742 

1 . 355 

912 

17."), 138 

347 



5 21 

3, 211 

40 

1, 426 

1 . 5,57 

2. 983 

2, 199 

428, 719 

348 

llornellsville 

12. 000 

5-21 

a! 281 

425 

1,025 

1,075 

2, 100 

1,531 

295,517 

349 

Iliidson 

10, 000 

4-21 

2,118 

457 

689 

G57 

1,346 

1,061 

202, 659 

3.50 

Ithaca 

13, .500 

.5-21 

3, 000 

380 

942 

1. 063 

2, 005 

1,040 

313, 328 

331 


22, 000 



269 

1, 884 

1 . 9(t4 

3, 788 

2, 927 

554, 227 

852 

Johnstown 

10. 000 

5-21 

2. 323 

0 

839 

949 

1,779 

1,332 

258, 351 

353 

Kingston 8<'Iiool dis- 











trict 

13, (too 

.5-21 

3, 388 

476 

1, 063 

1,095 

2, 158 

1, 529 

296, 593 

354 


11, 400 

5 21 

2 970 

400 



1, 948 

1,488 

276, 814 

35.3 

Littlefalls 

1 % (too 

5-21 

2. 123 

400 

575 

650 

1, 225 

916 

176, 221 

3.36 

Lookport 

18, 500 

5-21 

4,800 

600 

1.478 

1,587 

3, 065 

2, 685 

400, 301 

3.37 

Island City ■ • - 

4.5, 000 

5-21 

1 1, 000 

700 

3, 600 

3, 958 

7, 558 

5, 406 

1 . 070, 398 

358 

Middletown 

13, ()(t0 

5-21 

3. 391 

250 

1, 113 

1. 071 

2, 184 

1, 568 

301,050 

359 

Mount Vernon, l)is- 











trict No. 5 

17, 000 

.5-21 

4. 026 

200 

1,426 

1, 581 

3, 007 

2, 188 

433, 188 

360 

Newhnrgli 

24. 376 

5-21 

6, 990 

1,402 

1,616 

1, 589 

3, 205 

2, 348 

455, 027 

361 

Now Itochelle 

12,000 

.5-21 

3, 061 

KtO 

1. l!tG 

1, 1,53 

2, 349 

1. 448 

279, 257 

302 

New York 

1, 900, 00(t 

5-21 

486, 000 

70, 500 

128, 185 

119. 376 

247, .561 

175. 271 

3t. 679, 401 

363 

Niag.'ira Falls 

17^000 

5 21 

4, (t66 

350 

1,247 


2, 472 

1,715 

325; 901 

3(14 

North Tonawanda.. 

10, 000 

5-21 

2, 700 

400 



1, 719 

1, 135 

219, 055 

365 

()ffd<'nahnrir 


.5-21 

4 375 

600 



2 211 

1, 423 

270, 443 

866 

Glean 

12,000 

5 21 

2, .593 

4(tO 

1 . 002 

925 

1, 927 

i!4:!C 

277, 203 

367 

Oswego 

25, OOO 

5-21 

7, 500 

1.2,50 



3, 656 

2. 800 

534, 800 

308 

Peekakill, District 











No. 7 (Druuihill) . . 

</ 1 1 , OOO 

.5-21 

1 , .327 

11.5 

469 

562 

1, 031 

624 

120, 4.56 

369 

J’lattsbnrg 

9. 00(» 

.5 21 

1, 8(t0 

.59 

911 

715 

1 , 656 

1, 182 

223, 607 

370 

I^>rt Jervis 

9, 632 

.5-21 

2, 365 

79 

951 

1, 000 

1,951 

1, 431 

263, 373 

371 

Poughkeejisie 

23, (too 

,5-21 

6. 250 

778 

, 1,543 

1. 625 

3, 108 

2, 423 

518, 570 

372 

liociiester j 

155, 000 

5-21 

53, 000 

9, 500 

10,092 

10, 988 

21,680 

16,504 

3, 135, 760 

373 

Koine 

15, .500 

5 21 

2, 786 

398 



1. 819 

1, 334 

251, 816 

374 

Saratoga Springs ... 

14,000 

5- 20 

3^312 

09 

1,214 

1, 310 

2, 524 

1 , 772 

340 ; 133 

375 

Schenectady 

22,815 

5-21 

6, 119 

1. 172 

1, 340 

1, 450 

1, 700 

2, 07 (t 

387, 073 

376 

Sing Sing 

8. 0(t0 

5-21 

1,650 

304 

487 

.545 

1 . 032 

709 

133, 982 

377 

Syracuse 

116, .5(54 

.5-21 

27, .5(t0 

3, 509 

’ 7, 666 

7. 895 

15,561 

12, 578 

2, 440. 132 

378 

Tonawanda 

8, 100 

5-21 

2, 4.50 

2.50 

900 

H0(t 

: 1 , 700 

1 1,151 

225. 072 

379 

Troy 

00, 000 

5 21 

22 , (too 

1 3, OOO 

; 3, 5,33 

3, 182 

, 0, 715 

i 4,040 

956, 701 

3S0 

Utica 

50, 000 

1 .5-21 

12, 575 

2, 854 

' 3, 771 

; 3, 8ltl 

i 7, 572 

5, 145 

978, 293 

381 

Watertown 

20, 000 

' 4-21 

4,241 

200 

: 1, 485 

i 1,515 

3, 000 

2, 055 

390, 928 

382 

Yonkers 


5-21 

10,800 

1, 900 



4, no 

3, 126 

! 599, 700 


NORTH CAROLINA. 




i 

1 

383 ' 

Asheville 

12,000 

6-21 

! 2,600 

500 

i 


1, 353 



384 

Charlotte 

20,000 i 

1 6-21 

! 4,594 

1.50 

1 1,020 

1 i,078 

2, 098 

1,405 

252, 900 

385 

Winston 

12,400 

6-21 

i 2, 486 

12 

1 680 

780 

1,460 

943 1 

1 169, 740 


OHIO. 



1 


i 





380 

Akron 

33. 000 

1 6-21 

; 9,180 

1,313 

2, 923 

2,821 

5, 744 

: 4,716 

891, 280 

387 

Allianee 

9, 000 

1 6-21 

2, 270 

01 

790 

i 841 

1, 631 

1 , 30.5 

242, 730 

388 

Ashtabula 

13, 000 

6-21 

1,871 

200 

640 

647 

1,287 

' 1,156 

208, ORO 

389 

Bollaire 


1 6-21 

2, 924 




1, 734 

! 1, 282 

230, 760 

390 

Canton 


i 6-21 

8, 528 

8(10 

2, 015 

j 2, 731 

5, :{46 

j 4^ 252 

829* 081 

391 

Chillicothe 


6-21 

3 692 

1P2 

j’ 182 

! l! 176 

2 ! 358 

1, 797 

397 051 

392 

Cincinnati 

300, 000 

6-21 

85! 012 

17, 299 

2o! 589 

: 19!314 

39 ! 903 

31 ! 925 

U A 1 f 

6, 385, 000 

393 

Circleville * 

8. 000 

6-21 

1, 936 


855 

! 638 

1 , 293 

! 913 I 

178, 948 

394 

Cleveland 

330, 000 

6-21 

91 [4.53 

25, 000 

24, 491 

i 24,085 

4r! 576 

: 36,540 

6, 749 ! 900 

395 

Columbus 

115, 000 

6-21 

28, 931 

*3, 619 

7, 809 

I 7, 935 

15, 744 

! 13,004 ! 

2, 470, 000 

396 

Dayton 

80, 000 

6-21 

19, 029 


5, 440 

1 5, 542 

10 982 

1 9 ^ 437 

1 , 821, 410 

897 

Defiance* 

8 , 500 

725 

’ 751 

’ 6()9 

1 ! 420 

' 983 

ISs! 717 

898 

Delaware 

9, 000 

6-21 

2,273 

400 

774 

852 

1 ! 620 

! 1,233 

229 ! 338 

899 

East Liverpool * 

13, 000 

6-21 

4,431 

100 

! 1,110 

1 1,141 

2, 251 

; 1,581 

277, 858 


* Statistics of 1893-94. li Population of the entire Tillage. 
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City. 


400 

401 

402 

403 
401 
405 
400 
407 
40H 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 
410 

417 

418 
411) 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 
420 

427 

428 

429 

430 


432 

433 


431 

435 

430 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 
414 
445 
440 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 
450 

457 

458 


o 1 1 1 o— c on ti nued . 


I Elyria 

[ Ei ini lay 

F<»storln 

I Eroiiioiit 

j Jlainilton 

' I ronton 

I Lancaster 

i Lima 

j Lorain 

I ManslleM 

j ^1 arietta 

1 'Marion 

1 Martins Ferry 

j ^lassillon 

! Middh'towii 

j Mount X'ornon . 

I N('l.sonvillo 

I Newark 

Noi’walk'^ 

lM(]na ' 

I’ortsnionl h * 

Salem 

Sandusky 

^ivi\r_'<icld 

i Mi".i''ieii \ lile 

I 'I'iniii 

j To1(m1(» 

! Warren 

[ Xenia 

Vounj^slowii 

Zanesvilh' 

('(KLAIIOMA. 
Oklahoma City .... 

OliEUON. 

I’ortland 

SahHii 


lUiNNyVLVANlA. 


Alle^lnmy 

Alleiitov^ ii 

Alfopnn 

liea\ <n’ Falls 

IJradtl o('k 

Hra<lford 

Jdifler 

Carbondalo 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Chester 

Colninbia 

Bnnmoro’' 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

ITa/doton 

Hoinefltea<l 

dohnstown* 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lock haven 

McKeesport 

Malianoy City* 

Meadville 


§1 

'■5 « 

IJ 


s 

o 

H 


0, 000 


9, OOO 
8. 500 
22, 000 
14 , 000 
8, 000 
20, 000 
10, (100 
16, 000 
10, 000 


8 . 000 


1 1 , 000 
8 , 000 
5 . .'(OO 
10, 000 
8, 000 
10, 000 
15 , 000 
8 . 000 
22, 000 

35. 000 
14, 000 

14.000 
115, 000 


School popu- 
lation. 


« tc 
<4-1 CS 


6-21 

6-21 

0-21 


8, 500 
37, 0('0 


6 21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6 21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
0 21 
6-21 
6-21 
G 21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6 21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


fl c 
ns S 


1,827 
4,549 
2, 152 

2, 2(»I 

6, 490 

3. 772 
2, 048 
4,797 


90.000 i 4-20 

12.000 : 4 -20 


2.921 
2, 658 
2, 216 
3 895 
2, 538 
I. 760 

1. 832 
r> ..51 

2, 195 

3. 29t 
4,242 
1,939 

5, lOH 
9. 296 

4, 335 
3, 408 

29, 146 
2, 384 
2. 071 
11,281 

6, 270 


no. 000 

32, OOO 
35, 000 
11,000 
12, 000 
1 5. 000 
10, Of O 
13, 800 
10, 000 
9, 000 
21 , 000 

13.000 
9, 000 

16. 500 
50, 200 

48. 000 
15, 000 
10, 000 


0-21 

6-21 


38, 000 
17, 500 
8, 000 
32, 000 


10,500 I 
Statistics of 1893-94. 


0-21 

0 21 

1,800 

2, 527 


6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6 21 
6-21 


15, 200 




6-2 i’ 

0-25 








6-21 



5,200 j 



Different pupils en- 
rolled in public day 
schools. 

«5 

O 

Vijs, 

at tend - 
public 

Pupils in private 
rochial schools 
estimated). 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

® .a 

O 

^.2 

.2 

tr'w-q 

br C5 

S 

0 

r 

8 

0 

10 

411 

485 

532 

1,017 
3. 500 

841 
2. 705 

158, 949 
486, 900 
205, 800 

275 

687 

777 

1, 464 

1, 170 

400 

680 

665 

1, 351 

1 , 090 

200. 560 

1, 200 

1 , 544 

1 , 590 

3, 140 

2. 593 

; 490, 1.53 

425 

1,149 

1, 204 

2, 353 

2, 01 1 

1 370. 024 

200 

683 

651 

1, 334 

1,080 

! 197,6.52 

800 

1,491 

1. 498 

2, 989 

i 2,385 

; 453, 150 

250 

084 

699 

1.383 

992 

: 184. 512 

300 

]. 388 

1, 421 

2, 809 

2.313 

! 402, 462 

100 

911 

1 . 027 

1 , 938 
1. 982 

1 1, 047 

1 1,533 

1,086 

, 299, 754 

, 291, 270 

193.308 

200 

6(i3 

691 

1,357 





1 , <156 

1 , 575 

315. 000 

300 

725 

700 

1,431 

1. 185 

227, 520 

205 

6(>7 

605 

1, 332 

1, 010 

180, 8.50 

30 

655 

753 

1 , 408 

1, 133 

180, 045 

361 

1, 32.5 

1,345 

2, 670 

2, 100 

387, 504 

450 

652 

644 

1 , 290 

1,027 

195, 130 

40(» 

868 

829 

i , 097 

1 . 398 

244, 650 

400 

1, 192 

1,253 

2,445 

1. 750 

soil 750 

0 

7!)3 

795 

1,-588 

1,220 

242, 634 

1, 400 

1 , 405 

1,()24 : 

3, 029 

2. 839 

426, 870 

1 1 400 

2. 830 

2.826 1 

5, 6.56 

4, 726 

907, 392 

1 640 

1,142 

1 , 04 1 

2, 18(5 

1,749 

333, 281 

800 

873 

8«7 i 

1, 760 

1,372 

2.56, 564 

1 4,500 

7, 687 

7. 525 

1.5,212 

i 12,382 

2, 364, 902 

! 

649 

831 , 

1 , 7)80 

i L'ilO ; 

212, 800 

1 175 

741 

825 • 

1 , 500 

1,240 

230. 980 

2,000 

3. Olti 

3,07(5 ! 

(5. 092 

1 4.833 

869, 940 

1 

1,828 

1 . 890 

3, 718 

3,009 

567. 705 

1 

1 1.50 

* 6.50 

^ <5.51 

' 1 , 301 

' 7 to 

j *113.200 

1 1,100 

5, 107 

5, 447 

10, 554 

8, 388 

1 1,. 593, 663 

300 

926 

815 

1. 771 

1, 335 

j 230, 304 

! 2,500 , 

1 

9,999 1 

1 9,913 

19, 942 

1 

1 12, 430 

1 2,487, 2(i0 

i 300 

S 2. 420 

' 2, 277 

4, 697 

( 4, 236 

1 787, 000 

1, 500 

3, 120 

3.' 198 ; 

6, .324 

4. 687 

843, 660 

180 i 

022 

977 

1,899 

1,440 

260, 280 

250 1 

k5.3 

881 ^ 

1 , 734 

1.267 

228, 000 

250 ' 

1, 236 

1. 220 

2, 456 

2, 073 

373, 140 

500 

974 

1,041 

2, 015 

1,.525 

1 , 63,5 

274,0.52 

180 

1,0.54 

1,234 

2. 288 

318. 825 

50 

657 

657 ■ 

1,314 

1,172 

234, 400 

150 

853 

782 

1, 635 

1,300 

234, OOO 

500 

1.605 

1,779 ‘ 

3, 384 

2, 464 

492, 800 

500 

1,000 

1,027 1 

2, 027 

1,631 

293, 580 

0 

844 

929 

1 . 773 

1, 125 

225, OOO 

50 

1,368 

1,358 : 

2, 720 

2, 165 

428, 514 

2, 500 

3, 465 

3,434 I 

6, 890 

5, 058 

98;>, 300 

700 

3, 877 

4, 120 I 

7, 997 

5, 502 

1, 050, 979 

500 

1, 170 

1,133 : 

2. 303 

1,788 

321,810 

450 

862 

848 ! 

1, 710 

1, 147 

200. 400 

1, 500 

1, 859 

1,969 ! 

3, 828 

2, 737 

492, 660 

600 

2, 907 

2,891 j 

5, 798 

4. 113 

822, 600 

300 

1, 100 

1,300 1 

2, 400 ' 

’'2, 141 

a 385, 380 

200 

706 

801 ; 

1,507 

1,211 

217, 980 

850 

2,083 I 

2,180 : 

4,203 

3,318 

597, 240 

150 

1,023 j 

1,168 ' 

2, 191 1 

1, 531 

275, 580 

150 

927 1 

1,028 

1,9.55 : 

1, 603 

288, 540 


a Estimated. 
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City. 

Total population in 1894 
(estimated). 

School popu- 
lalion. 

Pupils in private and pa- 
rochial schools (largely 
estimated). 

DiflVrent pupils en- 
rolled in public day 
schools. 

Average daily attendance 
in public day schools- 

Aggregate days attend- 
ance of pupils in public 
day schools. 

to 

os 

(D 

c 

m 

P 

? 

1 

.P 

m 

Children of school- 
census age. 

a3 

'S 

Female. 

Total. 


1 

3 

a 

* 


a 

’ ! 

8 

9 

10 


I’ENNSYI.YANIA - Coil. 






1 




450 


10 000 

f)-18 


400 

828 

852 

1,680 

1 , 006 

lOG.n? 

4G0 

Naiiticoko 

12, 000 


-'■300 

773 

840 

1,613 

1. 127 

195, 247 

461 

N«',\v Ca.silc* 

20, 000 

0-21 


250 

1,400 

1 , 500 

2, {)00 

2, 200 

352, 000 

4fi9 








8 9.', .3 

2 116 

423 200 

46.'l 

464 

Oil City 

ItioO!) 

0-lii 


550 
41 GOO 

ijonij 

184 

2,216 
(6.3 51.5 

1,G17 
in 361 

29k 060 
22 160, 839 

465 

PluunixYillo 

0, 000 

0-21 


' :5oo 

.558 

573 

1,131 

’ 826 

' 150,' 910 

46G 


250, 000 



18. 000* 

19, .570 

10, 377 

38, 953 

28, 958 

5, 791, 000 

467 


12^ 000 




690 

' 779 

04 G 

1,425 

1,205 

228, 704 

4C8 

1*1 yin oil til 

lliOO!) 

0-21 


■ 500 

742 

850 

1,592 

1, 083 

191,940 

469 

Piittsloivn 

15, 000 

G-21 


0 

1, urn 

1,4.52 

2, 948 

2, 133 

426, COO 

470 





300 

1, -108 

1, 18.) 

2, 591 

1,902 

392, 400 

471 


80. OOO 

0.‘)1 


2, OOO 

.5,' 1 19 

f), 039 

10, 188 

8, 804 

1,708,976 

472 

Scrnnton 

ioo!oo() ' 


2, 500 

g’ 243 

G, 821 

13, 067 

8,913 

1,689, 777 

473 

Slinniokiii 

18. OOi) 

0 21 

0, ,500 

90!) 

1.707 

1.743 

3, 450 

2, 430 

437. 400 

474 

SlicTiaiidouh 

17, 500 

G-21 

4, 500 

200 

1 , 357 

J . 522 

2, 870 

2, 048 

40!), 000 

475 





675 

1 1U9 

1 , 098 

2, 207 

1,870 

375, 200 

476 

Soiilli Cbcstcr 

7. .500 

fr-21 

1, 000 

100 

05.') 

G3,3 

1, 386 

1, 170 

210, 000 

477 

Ste('lt(m 

12. 000 



250 

798 

823 

1.621 

1,370 

247. 304 

478 

TitnavIlU' 

9, 000 

G 21 

2, 000 

:m 

777 

807 

1,584 

1.400 

252, 000 

479 

P^Miontowii 

8, 000 

G-IG 

l,(i00 

150 

753 

772 

1 , 525 

1,005 

191,700 

480 

AVcHtclicalor 

10, uoo 

G-l.S 

1.S50 

250 

Gil 

734 

1, 355 

993 

198,000 

481 

WilkoHbiirrc 

45,001) 

G-21 


1. 5U0 

2, 871 

.3. 510 

G, 387 

.5, no 

950. 460 

482 

Williamsport 

no, 000 

G 21 

7,500 

1,000 

2, 372 

2, 473 

4, 845 

.3, 703 

607, 690 

483 

1 York 

24, 000 

.5-20 


500 

1,939 

1,891 

3,830 

2, 922 

525, 791 


IIIIODK ISLAND. 










484 

East I’rovidonco 

10, 000 

5-10 

2, 003 

130 

953 

991 

1, 947 

1, 402 

202. 300 


Jolin.ston (T. 0., 01- 










485 

iK^yvillc) 

10,000 

.5-15 

2,187 

42 

' 887 

891 

1,778 

1,403 

286, 600 

486 

'N'l'vvport 

22, 000 

5 15 

3, 830 

1, 151 

1 1.32!) 

1, 270 

2, 509 

1, 068 

385, 728 

487 

Pawhiclu'L 

.30. 000 

.5-10 

G 274 

1 . 702 

: 2, 6GH 

2. 497 

5,165 

3,291 

0(1,745 

488 

Proviilciu’C 

153, 000 

5 1.5 

2.5, GS3 

3.4.50 

: 12,493 

12, 1H7 

21, 680 

15, 703 

2, 977, 905 

489 

Woonsocket 

21,000 

1 5- 15 

5, 045 

1,800 

1 1,819 

1,772 

3, 621 

2, 300 

401,800 


•SdUTII CAKtlLINA. 






! 2, 098 




490 

Cli.'irlcston 

GO, 000 

' G-IG 

0, 000 

i,2(;o 

' 2, 337 


' 5, 035 

i 4, 78.3 

1 870, 500 

491 

i (’oiumliia 

17. 000 

, (i-21 

4,000 

GOO 

i 913 

i 1, IGl 

; 2, 074 

j 1,495 

251, 1G3 

492 

S]>firt.‘iiil)Tir<'’ ... 

8, 500 



300 1 

1 

; 1,318 


158,242 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 





1 

i 

j 880 

493 

! iSioiix FillLs 

10, 000 

C~20 

2,395 

125 

933, 

972 

1,005 

1, 575 

203, 888 


TE.VNESSEE. 










494 

ClialtjuiooRa 

yfi, 000 

0-21 

■ 0, 073 

400 

2, 307 

2, 484, 

4, 791 

2, !)87 

520, .500 

495 

Clarlusvillo 

9, 300 

0 21 

1 2,810 

244 

742 

900 

1 1,642 

1,117 

223, 400 

490 

Kiiowillo 


0-21 

i 9,112 

500 

1,504 

1,054 

3, 1.58 

2, .189 

405, 894 

497 

Mcnipliis 

GO, 000 

G-21 

i 17,207 

2, 500 

3, 062 

3, 87 1 

6, 933 

4,419 

78.3. 117 

498 

l^fuahvillo 

80, UOO 

C-21 

1 21,061 

750 

4,784 

5, 028 

10,412 

8,515 

1,582, 869 


TEXAS. 



i 







499 

Austin 


8 19 

1 Tk 512 

2, 20G 

1, 580 

1, 617 

3, 206 

1 , 653 

239, 084 

500 

Corsicana’* 


1 7 21 

75 

G32 

091 

1 , 32.3 

950 

175,750 

501 

Dallas 

50. 000 

1 8-17 

i 8,086 

075 

2, 508 

2, 874 

5. 382 

4, 62:i 

001, 610 

502 

Denison 

13,500 

I 7-19 

! 2,014 

380 

977 

1, 124 

2, 101 

1,351 

243,289 

603 

El Paso 

13,000 

i 8-17 

1 1, .580 

400 

586 

583 

1.1C9 

6.50 

118,620 

504 

Fort Worth 

30, 000 

■ 7-21 

' 4. 522 

.300 

1, 78.5 

1, 957 

3, 742 

2. 042 

407, 220 

505 

Gainesv'illo 

10, 000 

1 7-19 

ijm 

200 

GG4 

829 

1,493 

1.044 

193 805 

500 

Galveston 

40, 000 

8-17 9,412 

1,500 

2,549 

2. 707 

5, 2.56 

3, 058 

025, 518 

507 

Houston 

Cl, 530 

fi.-10 

11,021 

500 

2, G57 

2, 805 

5, 522 

3, 028 

608, 352 

508 

l.ftrcflo’'' 


8-15 

3, 1.38 


499 

515 

1,014 



609 

Paris 

1 13, 000 

G-18 

2^819 

100 

800 

1, 276 

i 2,130 

' i,750 

a 280, 000 


* Statiatic.<4 of 1893-91. aEaUiniUcd. 
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Tajh,e 1 . — UtMUeticB of population and eohool onroUmenI, ■etc. — Cimtiniied. 



€ity. 

1 

Total population in 1894 1 
(estimated). : 

Sclioi 

lat 

dJ 

bn 

e3 

m 

S 

m 

d 

cp 

1 

CJ 

in 

1 popu- 
ion. 

1 

fij 

® tc 

ctH a 

^ 03 

gg 

2 S 

a 0 
pa 

0 


t 

3 


4 


TKX AS*-conl hi ucd. 




510 

Sail Antonio 

48. 04.8 

8-17 

12,012 1 

511 

'I'vkT*' 

009 

7-17 

1,500 

512 

Waco* 

27, 090 

7-18 

6,485 


UTAH. 




513 

Ojidon 

18, 0'>0 

6--1.8 

4, 688 

514 

.Salt Jailic (lit V 

55, 900 

6 LS 

11, 911 


VEKMOXT. 



1 

1 

615 

r>urlingtoii 

16, ooa 

.5-21 

4, 065 

516 

Kiilluiid 

13, 90 ) 

5-21 

1 , 509 


A'lIIGINIA. 



1 

517 

Aloxundria 

17.000 

,5 21 

4,809 

618 

Danville. 


5 21 

8 , 1 !5 ; 

519 

liVnrlikiirjj: 

19, 900 

5 21 

6,7t.i 1 

520 




1 

521 

"Norfolk 

40. 000 

5-21 

10, 2.57 ! 

522 

I*ef(‘!-sl»iirfi 

25 000 

5 21 

7, 607 

523 

l'(*rt.snioiitli 

20. 000 

5 21 

4, 81.S 

.524 

Jlicliinond 1 

90, 000 

.'*-21 

2 : 1 , 088 

525 

I'lianoke ' 

20. < 00 

5-21 

4, .526 

526 ! 

Staunton 1 

9, t 00 

5-21 

2, 877 


j WAStnXCJTOX. 




527 

' 

64, ::n 

..-21 1 

9,018 

528 

S]»ol.nne 

80, out 

5-21 ! 

4, 118 

529 

'r.acoiiin 

40. 00.) 

5-21 : 

7, 774 

580 

i Walla Walla 

8, oeo 




1 MThT VnUilMA. 

‘ 


531 

II niitiiifrton 

11,000 

6 21 

2,416 

5:12 

I’ai kerslnir^j, 

14 000 



538 

, Wheoliiif.^ 

! 85i;!io 

1 

6-21 

' 10,261 


i WISCflXSlN. 


I 


584 

‘ Ai»plel(»n 

1 1, :t.56 

4-20 

! 5,014 

585 

1 A.^liland 

1 2, 090 

1 1 20 

3, 652 

536 

(.'liippcwa K.alls 

10, 000 

4 21 

2, 994 

587 

ICau {'lair*' 

20, 000 

i 4-20 

6, 1.52 

588 

Fond du Lae * 

15,000 

1 4 20 

4, 78!) 

5:59 

(Jrei ii iiav 

i:{. 1 00 

1 4 20 

8. 508 

510 

Jatio.svillc 

• 15, 000 

1 4*29 

4, 826 

541 

L'l Oosse. 


4- 29 

9, 748 

542 

I^Lidirton 

15,000 

1 4-20 

A, 890 

518 

Ma.riMotto 


' 4-29 

' 4,177 

544 

Merrill 

8. 009 

i 4-20 

1 2 ! 605 

545 

M ilwanlfeo 

257, 884 

4-20 

: 86,140 

540 

Oslikoali 

80, 900 

! 4-20 

‘ 8, 578 

617 

i Itacino 

24, 795 

4-20 

! 7 , 804 

548 

j S)ud)ov^Xan 

2*, 800 

4-20 

7,478 

549 

1 Sloviuis I’oint 

9, 000 

. 4-20 

: 3. 826 

.550 

Siiporior 

35, 000 

4-20 

5, 265 

551 

AVa.terto’W'n * 


4-20 

3, 89.5 

552 

’Wausau * 

10, 500 

4-20 

4,000 


WYCMrxa. 




553 

llluiyoimo 

10,000 

1 








. 

*11 

■|£S 

Ph 


80 


IMfici'ftut pupih? Pii' 
rolled in public day 
scIiooIh. 


],r)75 

400 


:{r>o 


2, 008 
:{5o 
4H8 
2, 500 
()()2 
175 


250 

7l>0 

820 


100 

200 

1,100 


, 400 
850 
900 
000 
88a 
800 
800 
985 
500 



d3 

13 

a 

OS 

§ 


£ 


7 

.8,187 

8, 506 

500 

1,000 



.5. 882 

,5. on 

1,208 

1, 01.5 

800 

785 

1,0.59 

1 , ovo 

791 

870 

1,812 

1, 659 

668 

818 

1.890 

1,406 

1. 517 

1,798 

758 

819 

5.581 

6, 706 

1 , 468 

1, .50.5 

5.56 

575 

3, 101 

8. 627 

LO-'-.a 

1,787 

2, 074 

2. ,59 4 

884 

809 

1 

997 

99:1 

910 

1,144 

2. 899 

3,022 ; 

1,142 

; 1,079 

68 1 

! 69] 

1. 808 

I 1.8.57 

920 

r 9 . 1 H 

1.941 

I 1 , 990 

2, 4.58 

1 2,491 i 

1. 173 

i 1,205 

1,641 

! l,.5;il 

80.5 

! 927 

! 16,870 i 16,2.58 

1,681 

, 1.618 

1,981 

1 2,046 

1,614 

; 1,627 

788 

1 768 

2, 888 

i 2, 456 


cs 25 
rxs o 


0 098 
1. 50.) I 
2,945 1 


4.489 

750 

981 


100 


2, 2.5.8 
1, 585 


2,079 

1, 004 
8,001 1 
1.470 

2. 790 ! 
8, 810 ! 
1,007 I 

12, 2S7 ; 
2,978 I 
1,131 I 


8, 898 
7,987 


S'? 

53 3 
r=! 

C; CL § 

S)® S 

i, a> 

H w 

bCB c3 
til « t3 

-J| 

lO 


757, 649 
185, 000 
IT 3 47, 580 


598, 77.5 
1.4G9, 608 


1,574 I 28.5,891 
rt 1,050 a 191, 186 


1,081 : 
1, 160 ‘ 
2,817 
1.012 I 
1.908 I 
2,502 ' 
1.248 ! 
9,950 
1,615 : 
880 1 


0,818 5,187 1 

8, 892 ' 2,551 ■ 
5, 2(;s : 4,805 
1,793 I 981 


1,990! 1,887 i 

2,0.54 I 1. 741 
5,921: 4,100; 


824. 509 
215,710 
451,815 
101,920 
857, 764 
285, 521 
248, 600 
1,812,588 
800, 854 
153, 125 


888, 564 
451, 527 
76:*., 5H2 
101,850 


227, 054 
81 S, 008 
721,600 


221 I 1.027 I 


901 
825 i 1 . 
000 : 2 , 
451 i 1. 
><28 I 1. 
181 1, 


914 
:'>78 h 1 
175 : 2 
782 1 

i:i7 2,5 
244 2 

027 8 

271 2 

556 1 

794 I 8 
140 

270 51 


070 I 
14).'^ 1 
718 I 
881) j 

580 ! 
901 i 
805 : 
205 i 
15.5 1 
824 i 
811 I 
220 I 
414 

120 I 

051 

H04 

000 


' Statistica of 1893*94. 


a HHiiniatod. 


578' 1,147; 770 

t) Aiiproximatcly. 


2.86, 483 
227. 0.57 
1,81. 808 
51 5, 520 
381,085 
257. 207 
285, 419 
5 780,817 
h ;13 1. 925 
419, 450 
207.022 
4,681,778 
401. 584 
612.402 
46.S. .808 
20:). 024 
.58.5, 813 
M72, 800 
b 288, 000 


i:i3,210 
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Table of teachers, supervising officers, school term, and property of puhlio 

sokools of cities of over 8,000 inhabitants. 


City. 


1 

2 


3 


4 


G 

7 

8 
9 


10 

IJ 

12 

13 

14 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


24 


20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

87 

88 
89 

40 

41 

42 
48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


1 


ALABAMA. 



JIinitHVHllc 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Selma ‘ 

AllKANSAS. 

Fort Smith 

Hot Springs 

Little Eook 

Pine Bluir I 

CALIFOllNIA. 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Loh Angeles 

Oaklann 

Pasadena 

Sacramento 

San IJernardiiio * 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Jose ! 

Santa Cruz 

Stockton 

COLOIIADO. 

Colorado Springs 

Denver: 

Disti iet No. 1 

District No. 2 

l)i.st. No. 17 

Lead vi lie 

Pueblo : 

District No. 1 

District No. 20 

Trinidad 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonla 

Bridgeport 

Bristol* 

Danbury 

Hartror'd 

Manchester 

Meriden 

Middletown 

Now Britain 

Now Haven 

New London 

Norwalk 

Norwich* 

Rockville 

Stamford 

■Waterburv 

Willimauiic 


Number of reg- 
ular teachers. 

i Number of sii- 
1 pervising of- 
ficers. 

public 
tally in 
e year, 
nstruc- 
ed by 
study. 

2 ® 

OO OQ 

! ^ fl 

1 S 

c prop- 
oolpur 

















w eS tsX) 

, a 0 

.5 & 

rO fj 

=|i 








>, 0 ) a 

eS fcl C 











^ ^r-i 

0 

l«4_| 0 0 

£0 


'3rd 

Male. 

! <0 

i '3 
a 

<9 

3 

0 

'^3 

g 

1 

0 

limber 0 
schools 
session 

umber 0 
tion CO 
the full 

a 

I as 

iSS g 

© ® ft 

eo 

® fS ® 

Ph 

H 

ja 


H 

'^4 

125 


H 

k 

3 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 


0 

10 

1 1 


12 

61 

73 

3 

1 

4 

158 

11 

8 

; 3,560 

* $225, 000 

2 

10 

12 

2 

0 

2 

160 

10 

3 

! 650 

9, 000 

14 

55 

09 

1 

0 

1 

189 

11 

8 

! 3, 000 

3 

43 

46 

1 

0 

1 

163 

12 

7 

1 2, 000 

125, 000 

1 

18 

19 

2 

1 

3 

160 

12 

3 

; 1,000 

50, 000 

7 

44 

51 

1 

1 

0 

175 

12 

8 

2, 300 

800, 000 

2 

29 

31 

1 

0 

1 

178 

11 

0 

1,620 

75, 000 

9 

64 

73 

1 

0 

1 

177 

12 

14 

4, 280 

312, 450 

« 

24 

27 

1 

1 

2 

172 

12 

7 

1, 625 

45, 000 

6 

42 

48 

5 

0 

5 


12 


2, 568 
1,568 

107,962 
70, 000 

5 

39 

44 

2 

0 

2 

195 

12 

7 

2 

26 

28 

3 

0 

1 

195 

10 

12 

1, .500 

120, 800 

5 

30 

35 

0 

0 

0 

185 

9 

4 

1, 702 

90, 125 

24 

239 

263 

6 

5 

11 

170 

12 

37 

10, 145 

754, 870 

27 

179 

206 

n 

3 

14 

203 

12 

It 

10, 000 

1,004,575 

6 

33 

39 


0 

2 

171 

n 

rj 

1, 635 

100, 000 

8 

114 

117 

8 

2 

rj 

187 

35 

17 

3,180 

270, 850 

9 

26 

35 

7 

5 

12 

171 


10 


133, 000 
111,850 
5, 140, 258 

7 

64 

71 

2 

4 

6 

188 

12 

15 

2, 922 ; 

64 

783 

847 

13 

40 

53 

200 

12 

79 

*39, 526 j 

2 

87 

89 

8 1 

1 2 

10 

192 

11 

10 

3,794 

236, 4.50 

3 

33 

36 

1 1 

0 

1 

190 

12 

7 

1,400 1 

125, 000 

13 

43 

56 


2 

1 ^ 

190 

12 

11 

2,900 

284, 090 

0 

49 

49 

9 

3 

12 

190 

12 

9 

2, 850 

852, 000 

n 

197 

214 

10 

3 

13 

181 

13 

24 , 

9, 955 

* 2, 100. 000 

3 

90 

93 

10 

1 1 

11 

183 

12 ! 

14 

4, 256 

600, 000 

6 

52 

58 

6 

2 

i 8 

190 

12 i 

8 , 

3, 000 

600, 000 

3 

22 

1 

25 

1 

1 0 

1 

175 

11 j 

5 

1, 165 

66, 000 

5 

40 

45 

1 

0 

1 

187 

12 ; 

8 * 

2, 000 

* 250, 000 

4 

1 41 

45 

1 

! 0 

1 

380 

12 

12 i 

2, 100 

184, 000 

3 

20 

23 

1 

1 

2 

186 

11 

4 

1,175 

83, 000 

8 

44 j 

44 




200 

186 


7 

2, 155 

8, 927 

5110, 000 
761, 902 

3 

151 

154 1 

4 

3 

7 


20 

4 

38 ; 

42 

2 

1 

3 

195 


13 

1,800 

*685, 050 

5 

63 

68 ! 

3 

3 

6 

195 

12 

14 

1,102 

170, 000 

18 

199 1 

217 




196 

9 

19 

7, 353 
1,800 

61,238,000 
100, 000 

3 

38 

41 1 

” 3 ’ 

5 

8 

186 

8 

9 

11 

95 

106 1 

1 

0 

1 

194 

13 

20 

6, 250 

418, 648 

2 

25 

27 : 

1 

0 

1 

185 

13 

3 

1, 188 

a 130, 000 

4 

66 

70 1 

1 

0 

1 

188 1 

9 

11 1 

2, 950 
14,471 

*6263, 000 

27 

351 

378 

13 

9 

22 

200 

13 

45 

1, 191, 299 

2 

60 

52 

2 

2 

4 

193 

8 

6 

2, 382 

240, 000 

0 

54 

63 

9 

0 

9 

200 

11 

13 

2, 916 

110, 700 

2 

31 

33 




200 


6 

1, 366 

6 67, 000 
70 000 






’ 9 ' 

64 

73 

”21 

1 

3 

200 

13 

18 

3,600 

*6 142,’ 800 

11 

116 

127 

6 ! 

11 

17 

192 

12 

10 

4, 980 

600, 000 

6 

37 

43 

4 i 

1 

5 

193 


14 

00,000 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 

a Including new high school building now nearly completed. 
h Value of sites and buildings. 



STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOLS. 1849 

Taiu.i*: 2. — Siatieticn of ieacliets, siipcrvishig oJJicerHy school ierm, (i<\ — (Joiitiuncd. 


City. 


DI'.LAWARK. 


4!) Wilmington . 


' DlSTKK’r OF COLriMniA 

! Wushiiigton: 

I’irst to sixth di- 

vi.sioiis a 

So V o n t h and 
oiglil hdivisionsi/ 

FLUillDA. 


JacliHonville. 

Kiy West 

rons.'K'olu 

Tamita 


Ainerimis. .. 

Atiu iis 

Atlanta 

Augusta. . . 
llriinswic.lc 
Columbus . 

Macon 

Itoino 

04 ! Savannah.. 


Nuniher of reg- 
ular teachers. 


594 

248 


107 

20 

27 

21 


20 

2.5 

180 

92 
18 
48 

93 


ILLINOIS. 


65 I Alton 

Aurora : 

66 iJist. No. 4, west* 

07 Dist. No. 5, oast* 

08 Bellevillo 

69 Bloomington 

70 Cairo 

71 Canton 

72 ChHin]iaigu 

73 (Ihicago 

74 Danvilhi 

75 Decatur 

Bast St. Louis : 

70 District No. 1 

77 District No. 2.T. 2 

N..R. 10 W 

78 District No, 2, T. 2 

N., R.9 W 

79 Elgin 

Kvan.ston : 

80 DistrictNo. 1 

81 North Evanston, 

No. 3 

82 South Evanston . 

83 Frooport 

84 Gale.shurg 

85 Jack. son ville 

80 Joliet 

87 Kankulctm 

88 Mattoon 

89 Moline 

00 Ottawa 


Numher of su- 
Xjcrvieing ol- 
licers. 


072 

280 


139 

32 

32 


30 ' I 
30 : 1 

199 ! J» 
102 ■ 2 
21 1 I 
58 i 1 
99 I 1 
24 1 

113 1 10 


40 I 
40 
08 
37 
33 
22 
3, 890 
44 
61 

8 

39 

G 

87 


28 

4,003 

64 


48 I 
00 I 
73 I 
40 ; 1 

34 


13 1 
1 
2 


p 4; ; 

CS I 

13 CP I r 
!>. ® .2 1 ' 


1 i 

0 ! 
10 

0 

0 

2 
0 


4 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

127 

1 


(.4 

S cd _ 


iirl- 


3 

2 

201 


% 


s 

0 

196 

15 

184 



13 

100 

8 

JC2 

8 

151 

JO ' 

c 1 50 

1 

1 S2 i 


172 . 

10 1 

200 ! 

12 1 

ir.2 

13 1 

170 

D i 

176 

10 : 

181 

10 

LH3 


180 


1 

I 188 ^ 


i 1 

1 188 1 

12 1 

i 192 j 

t c-i i 

! 200 ! 

1 11 ’ 

i 

1 12 

: 181 

12 : 

1 175 

. 11 ' 

' 183 


194 

12 

1.89 

' 12 

186 

i 11 

195 

! 8 

197 

12 

‘ 1 

202 

1 

1 12 

186 

12 1 

195 

8 

189 

8 

18(5 

8 

195 

12 

175 

11 

177 

12 

185 

12 

170 

12 

181 

12 

175 

12 

190 

8 



82 

It) 

9 


0 

2.1 

10 

3 

8 

K) 

5 

9 


8 

o 

<C281 


15, .500 ; 3,200,027 


6 , .501) i 


2, 000 I 
1.050 i 


1, 200 
1, 400 
9, 733 
4. 014) 
1, 500 

4 ’, 083 
1,250 
7, .500 


1, 335 

1 , 100 

2, 400 

3, 140 
3, 500 
1 , 842 
1, 708 

1, 252 
186, HL5 

2. 800 
3, 000 

400 ! 


.300 I 
3,710 

1,400 ! 

270 

()50 

1, 8.70 

2, GOO 

2, 300 
4, 600 
1 , 800 
1,731 

3, 052 
1,750 


70, 735 
25, 242 
*43, 2.50 
18, ,000 


30, 000 
25, 000 
462, 780 
125,000 
.50, 000 
120, 000 
160, 500 
2.5, 000 
400, 000 


85, 000 

80, 000 
200, 000 
155, 200 
221, 000 
118, 023 
110, 000 
74, 500 
15, 570, 000 
165, 000 
230, OOO 

32, 250 

225, 800 

18, 000 

320. 000 

200 , 000 

20, 000 

120.000 
135, 000 
225, OoO 
135, 000 

326. 000 

120, 000 

82, 500 

250. 000 

66 . 000 


* .Statistics of 1893-94. 

0 Two schools were in session only 


a White pupils generally 
’ Y 114 days. 


5(!oloicd pupils only. 
d Not including 271 routed rooms. 
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^'AULii 2 . — Statistics of teachera, supervising ofiocre, school tcrmy etc. — Continued. 


City. 


I 


li.LiNDis— continued. 


91 

92 
90 

94 

95 
90 
97 


Pekin 

I’eotiii 

kMiioey 

ItocUl'oi’d 

Pock Islnml 

Spnimlicld 

SUTling 


INDIANA. 


98 

99 
ICO 
101 
102 
103 
lOl 
105 
lOG 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
312 

113 

114 

115 
31G 
317 I 

118 I 

119 I 

120 I 

121 ! 
122 ' 
123 
12-1 
125 
120 


Anderson 

Jlra/il 

Coliiiiilins ... 

(' riiwlord.'^vill 

Elk hurt 

lOvMiisvillc... 
J'k)i t Way no . 
Prank fort ... 

(lo.sheii * 

ilaiiiinoiul . . . 
Hiintinjiitou . 
ln<1i!inii)>()liH . 
Jen'crsum illo 

Kokomo 

Lafayette.... 

Lapovto 

Ijoy.an'^port . . 

Mmlisou 

Mai ion 

.MicJii^au Cil 

]\fliI!Cic‘“' 

JVcw .-Vlbany. 
I’iclinioiid . . . 
Sliclhyville . . 
South ]*-end.. 
'ih'vie Haute. 
Vinctumes ... 

AVal.aMi 

Waahiiigton 


IOWA, 


127 

328 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 


134 

135 


137 

138 

339 

140 

241 

142 

343 

144 

145 

146 

147 


Eoono 

Burlington 

(Jedar itapida.. 

Clinton 

Council Blntl's . 

Croat on 

Davenport 

Dea Moines: 
North Side 
East vSide. . 
West Side . 

Dulnnnie 

Port Madison. 
Iowa (’ity — 

Keoknk 

Murslialltown 

Museatino 

O.skaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Sionx City 

AV alerloo ; 

East Side. 
West Side 


Number of reg- 
ular teachers. 

Number of su- 
)>ervising of- 
licers. 

Number ot days thepuDiic 
schools were actually in 
sc.ssion during tlie year. 

Number 01 years instruc- 
tion contemplated by 
the fall course of study. 

Number of buildings used 
for school purposes. 

Total number of seats or 
sittings for study in all 
public schools. 

Value of all public prop- 
erty used for school pur- 
poses. 

6 

"a 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

[5 

0 

H 


a 

4 

5 

« ! 

7 

H 

9 

JO 

J1 

12 

4 

30 

34 

1 

0 

1 

180 

12 

r> 

1,588 

$115,000 

7 

15G 

1G3 

11 

7 

18 

19G 

12 

15 

7,800 

578, 01)0 

3 

79 

82 

4 

2 

C 

196 

12 

12 

4, 025 

257, 200 

0 

109 

115 

1 

1 

2 

189 

12 

k; 

4, 851) 

356, 425 

3 

59 

02 

0 

2 

4 

176 

13 

7 

2, 700 

215,000 

12 

87 

99 

1 

1 


182 

12 

12 

4, 216 

289, 000 

0 

18 

18 

1 

0 

1 

188 

12 


700 

51,100 

9 

44 

53 

1 

0 

3 

180 

12 

rj 

2, 515 

143, 000 

7 

17 

24 

1 

0 

1 

178 

J1 

5 

1,443 

98, 550 

7 

25 

32 

1 

1 

9 

176 

12 

6 


100,000 

3 

00 

33 

1 

2 

3 

17G 


4 

1,490 

12.5,000 

G 

48 

54 

1 

1 

2 

180 

12 

9 

2, 600 

180,000 

IG 

IGO 

176 

8 

8 

16 

194 

12 

18 

7,700 

460, 000 


313 

118 

1 

8 

9 

192 

12 

16 

5, COO 

315, 000 

6 

30 

3G 

0 

0 

G 

178 

12 

• 5 

1,000 

125, 000 


28 

31 

1 

1 

2 

180 

12 

5 

1, 305 

GO, 000 

2 

28 

30 

1 

1 


198 

12 

5 

1,090 

125, 000 

(5 

34 

40 

1 

2 

3I 

193 

31 

5 

1,850 

126,708 

4(5 

390 

436 

fj 

10 

15 

1H5 

12 

40 

33, 066 

1, 629, 000 





0 

i) 

180 

12 



85, 000 

'l2 

32 

44 

•1 

0 

2 

17G 

12 

8 

2,200 

106,900 

5 

52 

57 

G 

•> 

8 

385 

12 

0 

2, .500 

2(50, 000 

G 

31 

40 

3 

1 

4 

190 

14 

6 

1 , 560 

120. 000 

10 

45 

55 

1 

1 

2 

178 

12 

8 

2, 400 

206, 2U0 







190 

11 

1 

2, 200 

85, 600 

9 

r)i 

GO 

1 

0 

1 

175 

12 

11 

2, 700 

182, 000 

2 

29 

31 

*> 

1 

3 

190 

12 

G 

1, 450 

100, 000 

G 

r*> 

58 

1 

0 

1 

«100 

12 

10 

2, 885 

231, 090 

12 

G2 

74 

1 

0 

1 

180 

12 

13 

3. 836 

210, 700 

5 1 

C3 

08 

3 

] 

4 

180 

12 

8 

2, 840 

29.5, OOO 

4 


29 

1 

tt 

3 

175 

12 

4 

1,400 

75, 000 

5 

70 

HI 

1 

0 

1 

176 

12 

10 

3, 760 

253, 000 

2U 

12G 

UG 

1 

1 

2 

191 

12 

18 

0, GOO 

399,811 

2 

28 

30 

1 

1 

0 

19G 

12 

5 

1,450 

.55, .500 

0 

32 

2i2 

1 

1 

2 

IHG 


5 

1,580 

150, 090 

8 

19 

27 


0 


J7G 


4 


75, 000 

2 

40 

1 

42 


0 


380 

12 

6 

1,700 

100, 000 

4 

79 

83 

10 

G 

IG 

19G 

12 

12 

4, 513 

200, 000 

1 

102 

103 

1 

1 

2 

IHO 

12 

IG 

4, 100 

315,000 

3 

86 

89 

1 

4 

5 

185 

13 

14 

* 3. 000 

* 250, 000 

4 

104 

108 

1 

7 

8 

ISIO 

12 

20 

4, 367 

421,000 

4 

30 

i 34 

1 

0 

1 

177 

12 

8 

1,800 

125, 000 

5 

105 

110 

11 

3 

14 

191 


12 

4,898 

345, 000 

0 

33 

33 

1 

2 

3 

178 

12 

4 

1,200 

39, 000 

1 

81 

82 

1 

1 

2 

377 

13 

30 

3, 250 

2(i5, 700 

4 

104 

108 

5 

8 

13 

177 

13 

12 

4, 054 

500, 000 

4 

105 

109 

;* 

0 

3 

190 

12 

14 

4, 800 

353, 000 

4 


29 

1 

0 

1 

170 

12 

6 

1,350 

75, 000 

i 4 

36 

40 

1 

2 

3 

183 

12 

8 

1,000 

116, 175 

1 0 

50 

5G 

1 

0 

1 

378 

12 

9 

2, 500 

230, 560 

3 

53 

66 

2 

2 

4 

177 

12 

7 

2,246 

200, 000 

3 

49 

.52 

2 

0 

2 

181 

12 

8 

2, 600 

127, 100 

6 

35 

41 

1 

1 

2 

177 

12 

5 

1,594 

131,000 

2 

78 

80 

2 1 

1 

8 

182 

12 

9 

,3,000 

2.50, 000 

2 

139 

141 

3 1 

9 

12 

174 

12^ 

28 

6,032 1 

750, 000 

2 

27 

29 

2 

0 

2 

*180 

13 

4 

* 1, 000 

58,500 

3 

17 

20 

1 

0 

1 

17G 

1 12 

2 

625 

48,000 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 


a 20 days lost on aeeonut of smallpox epidemic. 



STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOLS, 


1851 


Taule 2. — Statistics of teachers, auiyervlsing officers, school term, etc. — Continued. 




Number of reg- 
ular teachers. 


City. 

73 

Female. 

Total. 


1 


11 

4 


KANSAS. 




148 

ArlcnnHaa City 

1 

3-t 

35 

140 

Atchison 

4 

38 

42 

1.50 

Knipoj’jJi 


36 

41 

151 

l‘''ort Scott 

7 

40 

47 

152 

Ilntf-liinsou 

5 

.37 

42 

153 

K.m.sa.s City 

20 

lU 

134 

L54 

Ljivvr(>ij<*(^ 

.5 

38 

43 

155 

Lcjivi'iiworth 

3 

5t 

57 

156 

Ottawa 

4 

26 

.30 

1.57 

Parsons 

3 

28 

31 

15K 

Pittsburg 

'ro])cka. 

6 

20 


159 

20 

90 

110 

100 

Wichita 

KENTrCKA". 

8 

so 


161 

Howling Orcen 

4 

21 


162 

( !()\inglon 

Frank fort : 


99 

107 

163 

161 

Wliito Rchoolfl 


19 

21 

165 

IfciKlcrson 

*6 

* ‘’r> 

* 31 

iro 

107 

Jiopkinsvillo 

Lexington ^ 

0 

16 

10 

71 

168 

Loiii,s\ illo 

35 

481 

519 

169 1 

Mavsvillo* 

7 

20 

27 

170 i 

N('wport. 

2 

69 

71 

171 ' 

< >\v onsboro 

3 

30 

39 

172 

Padiicali 

LOUISIANA. 

10 

3_ 

42 

173 

New Crleans 

MAINE. 

19 

,541 

5(50 

174 

Auburn 

6 1 

•57 

03 

175 

AuL''UHta* 

4 1 

1 24 

28 

176 

1 Ihingor 

2 

i 101 

103 

177 

Ha 111 

3 

! 40 

43 

17B 1 

Hiibb'fonl 

7 

40 1 

47 

179 

Calais 

4 

20 

30 

180 

Lewiston * 

4 

72 

70 

181 

Portland 

8 

138 

J40 

182 1 

liocklund 

MAKYLAND. , 


37 

39 

183 

Baltimore 

134 

1,417 

1, 551 

184 

Nrederiok 

5 

17 

22 

185 

Hagerstown 

MABSACHUSKTTS. 

8 

32 

40 

186 

Adams 

5 

35 

40 

187 , 

1 Ainesbury 

2 1 

30 

33 

188 

AWehoi'o 


28 

' 40 

189 

Jteverly 

2 

47 

49 

190 

Boston 

378 . 

1, 2!M) 

I, 468 

191 

Brockton 

11 

115 

120 

192 

Brookline 

ft 

89 

97 

193 1 Cambridge* I 

1 10] 

278 

1 297 


*Stal.i8lic8 of 1803-94. 
a The HcUooleworo uloned 34 days 


Number of sn- 
]»©rAd.sing ol- 

o d . 


o 

w 


llcers. 


ft73 j;' 


th ^ 













« c 

a o 





® ^ -f 
Kg, 5 

b TT ii 
o 1= b 

P. 
p; ^ 

'c 

0^0 




i 

' = ?dJ 

i "c o 

p f f 

oJ 

V 

73 

a 

s 

^ £-7 
S 73 ^ 

a c: 

a .. 
c.a.a 

; o 

P. ^3 



o 

S m CQ 






H 



! ^ 

H 

s 

6 

7 

8 

iP 

lO 

1 1 

o 

4 

0 

1.50 


0 

1,890 






1 

0 

1 

170 

12 

8 

2, 382 

2 

0 

1> 

178 

n 

10 

1, 8.50 

1 

0 

1 

1(50 

13 

11 

2, 399 

4 

4 

8 

170 

177 

170 



2, 200 

5, 584 

2, 100 




12 

23 

9 

1 

1 

2 

11 

2 

2 

4 

174 

12 

8 

2. 675 

1 

1 

2 

170 

11 

5 

1, 400 

1 

0 

1 

160 

12 

r> 

1,534 

1 

0 

1 

157 

12 

5 

3 , 624 

1 

0 

1 

175 

12 

20 

6, 380 


1 

3 

172 

13 

17 

4, 800 

1 

0 

1 

188 

s 

3 

1 

1.221 ! 


2 

4 

180 

12 

6 

3,927 1 

1 

0 

1 

ulOl 

U 

O 

800 1 

0 

0 

0 

161 

12 

\ 

.560 :J 




192 


^ c, 1 


1 

0 

1 

198 

11 


679 

1 


3 


10 

8 


10 

iV 

31 

21) 1 

bp 

41 

28,731 1 



1 

190 


H 


1 

1 


290 

12 

8 

3,090 

1 

0 

1 ! 

182 

12 

.5 

2 200 

8 

0 

8 

191 

11 

7 

2, 100 

j 

.» 

1 

3 

180 

13 

25 

* 2. 200 1 

2 

5 

! 7 

j 170 

13 

38 

4, 000 

1 

0 

1 

17.5 

13 

15 

2. 200 

1 

0 

1 

170 

U 


2, J17 

1 

0 

1 1 

175 

15 

14 

1, 3.50 

4 

1 

5 1 

172 

14 

1 24 1 

:t, 380 


2 

7 I 

185 

13 

18 1 

0, .35 1 

2 

1 

3 

103 

13 

19 ! 

1 

1 

1,500 

4 

2 

6 

201 

13,12 

1 

124 

70, 100 

1 

0 

1 

147 j 

10 


1 , 200 

1 

0 

1 

151 

10 


2, 010 

1 

1 

2 

!rico-\ 

\ 105J 

13 

8 

2, 000 1 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

1 ill 

* 17 1 

M,278 1 
J, 500 1- 
2, .300 1 



187 

196 

15 

10 

3 

0 

3 

20 

6 

28 

200 

16 

201 

73, 333 1 

4 

1 

5 

200 

13 

30 


5 

9 

U 

m 

13 

U 

1 

3 

t 4 

7 1 

1 243 ' 

i u 1 

1 38 1 

1 


I aacomitof the provaleuoe of iliplithoria. 



$175,000 

*ior>, 000 

rjo. 30 j 
IJO, 000 
] !2(». 000 
,'50; ), 000 
*145, 000 
01,550 
05. 0( (I 
108, 000 
* 00, 0(50 
4‘J5, 000 
247, 850 


205, 840 


50, 000 
90, 000 
2 ( 1 , 000 


1, 242, 283 
50, 000 
300. 000 
100, 000 
120, 000 


100, 000 
12.5, UOO 
200, 000 
100. OOO 
160 , 000 
40, 000 
275, 000 
330, (M)0 
67, -182 


2, 531, 158 
25, 500 


58, UOO 


TOO, 000 

80 , 000 

'•jr>o. 000 

10, 400, 000 

571* 103 
784,100 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 


Taijle 2. — Statistics of teachers, svj^errising officers, school term, etc. — Continued. 


City. 


M A SvS A Oil USETTS— con . 


I't4 
11.5 
10(5 
107 
198 
]')9 
20'5 
201 
202 I 
200 I 

204 I 

205 ! 
200 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 
21 :i 

214 

215 
210 : 
217 
21H 

219 

220 
221 
222 
22:1 

224 

225 
220 

227 

228 
229 

250 

251 

252 
233 


234 

235 
230 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 
240 

247 

248 


nil ol sea 

Chicopee* 

Clinton 

Everett 

Eiill lliver 

l^htchhuT}; 

FraTninshani* . 

(iarclner 

Gloucester 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Hy<ie}»ark 

L;nvr(Mire 

Low (‘11 

Lvmi 

ACi1<1(‘u 

Marlhoro 

Medford 

M(‘lrose 

Milford 

Natick 

New Uodford . . 
Ne whnryport. . 

New ton 

Noith Adams . 
Northampton . . 

Peahodv 

Pit tsfieUl 

Plymouth 

Quincy 

Salem 

Somerville 

Spencer 

S])ringtield 

Taunton 

Waltham 

AV"(‘st(i«*ld 

Weyinoutli 

Woburn 

Worce.stor 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

A 1 jama 

Ann Arlior 

Hattie Creek 

Hay City 

Detroit 

Escanaha 

ITint 

Grand Haven 

Grand Kuv>ids 

Iron Mountain 

Iron wood 

Islinoming 

J aoksoD : 

DiatriciNo. 1 .. 

District No. 17. 

* StatisticH for 1893-91. 
a Real estate only. 

6 Not including kindergarten. 
cThe high school was in session 194 days. 
tZThe two high schools were in 8esaion'200 days. 
tfThe high school was in session 200 days. 

fThis is exclusive of high school, where pupils do not prepare le.ssous in school . 


Number of reg- 
ular teachers. 

Nurnher of km- 
pervising of- 
ficers. 

"public 
lally in 
e year. 

§ £ ® 

1 . 

S T. 

(T 

tc§ 

Male. 

1 

J 

Pm 

o 

H 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number of days thf 
schools were act 
session during th 

« £ u 
4^ ,y S 

•?1| 

a.2 2 

1 & 

■“ "c 
o 

f- CP 

a’ c/2 

ta 

'A 

ft 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

8 

2 

3 

94 

37 

39 

102 

39 

2 

0 

2 

2i)0 

13 

11 

42 

1 

0 

1 

191 

13 

. . . . 

12 

9 

70 

79 

2 

2 

4 

190 

13 

10 

16 

283 

299 

2 

2 

4 

196 

13 

40 

11 

3 

99 

43 

110 

46 

2 

1 

3 

105 

13 

23 

2 

39 

41 

2 

1 

3 

185 

13 

12 

5 

no 

115 

4 

2 

6 

194 

13 

22 

3 

103 

106 

3 

3 

6 

395 

13 

30 

13 

117 

130 

4 

2 

6 

188 

13 

17 

10 

43 

53 

0 

0 

0 

190 

12 

6 

10 

169 

179 

2 

6 

8 

191 

13 

21 

13 

210 

223 

5 

7 

12 

193 

h 13 

48 

15 

204 

219 

2 

2 

4 

393 

13 

44 

8 

118 

126 

2 

1 

3 

187 

13 

16 

2 

70 

72 

1 

2 

3 

174 

13 

8 

11 

50 

01 

1 

0 

1 

181 

13 

15 

3 

49 

52 

.3 

1 

4 

104 

12 

13 

<> 

39 

41 

1 

2 

3 

cl 72 

13 

16 

4 

41 

45 

1 

2 

3 

190 

13 

1 12 

4 

150 

154 

5 

2 

7 

191 

Mi 

23 

4 

28 

32 

1 

0 

1 

200 

13 

; 14 

17 

114 

131 

2 

0 

2 

200 

13 

1 24 

2 

59 

(!l , 

2 

4 

6 

182 

13 

i 12 


67 

70 1 

1 

2 

3 

(1 1 90 

13 

1 20 

4 

16 

50 i 

1 

0 

1 

197 

13 

! 9 

3 

1 ‘)0 

93 

3 

2 

5 

1!>1 

13 

i 26 

5 

i 37 

42 

1 

0 

1 

192 

13 

1 30 

9 

, 82 ' 

91 

2 

4 

6 


12 

1 

10 

! 98 

108 

2 

2 

4 

205 

13 

1 18 

11 

167 

178 

2 

5 

7 

181 

14 

: 23 

3 

38 

41 

1 

0 

1 

c 180 

13 

1 17 

15 

192 

207 

7 

5 

12 

191 

13 

1 31 

11 

98 

109 

1 

0 

1 

cl 90 

13 

i 30 

10 

65 

75 

5 * 

2 

7 


13 

14 

5 

50 

55 

2 

1 

3 

200 

13 

19 

9 

46 

55 

2 

0 

2 

192 

13 

20 

0 

56 

62 

1 ' 

1 

2 

200 

13 

14 

39 

388 

427 

1 

0 

1 

189 

14 

57 

3 

32 

35 

1 

2 

3 

i 

196 

12 

5 

3 

31 

34 

1 

1 

2 

189 

i ^2 

8 

7 

44 

51 

1 

0 

1 

180 

1 12 

i 7 

2 

61 

63 

2 

2 

4 

191 

! 12 

8 

5 

93 

98 

2 

6 

8 

194 

1 12 

! 11 

13 

616 i 

629 

16 

39 

55 

196 

! 12 

j 65 

0 

22 

22 

1 

1 

2 

194 

1 

, 7 

4 

50 

64 

1 

0 

1 

195 

12 

7 

3 

27 

30 

1 1 

0 

1 

390 

13 

7 

14 

296 

310 

4 

18 

22 

191 

12 

, 35 

2 

31 

33 

2 

0 

2 

200 

12 

1 4 

1 

31 

32 

1 

0 

1 

200 

13 

1 7 

1 

86 

37 

1 

6 

7 

196 

12 

1 ^ 

5 

46 

51 

1 

2 

3 

189 

13 

' 8 

3 

35 

38 

1 

0 

1 

189 

12 

1 *7 


¥ 

tw =3 . 

O « 

B rr^: 


H 


1 I 


^.o 

'OB'^ 

® 

Hi ^ 

V2 


4,900 I a $518, 500 


2. 148 

174, 500 

3.400 ! 


12,012 1 

902, 800 

4, 500 ! 

600, (J0(t 

. 2, 100 1 

120, 000 

1 4, 700 

1 265, 000 

5, 183 1 

402, 846 

6, 500 

51.5,093 

1 1 , 790 

1, 2»iK, 850 

9, 900 

1,089,210 

5 652 

551,3:0 

2. 700 

180,20 4 

2. 762 

330, 450 

2, 1 K) 

190, 000 

1, 850 


2,200 

90,090 

6,617 i 

725. 090 

1,803 

90.090 

4. 785 

633. 600 

2,890 

J75, 500 

2.900 

155, 000 

L 700 ] 

100, OOO 

3, 853 

244, 8.50 



no, OOO 



401,000 

5. 105 

450, 000 

8, 250 

700. (too 

’ 1,890 

126, 000 

, 7,r.87 

1, 005. 652 

i 5, 000 

320, 000 

2, 934 

265. 430 


*208, 400 

! 2, 550 

14(5, :9I0 

1 2. 882 

219. 009 

17, !60 

357, 647 

1 1,800 

125, 000 

! 1,544 

125. 000 

1,693 

205. 000 

1 2. 053 

226, 000 

1 4, 400 

260, 000 

1 27, 855 

1, 672, 494 

1 897 

51, 004 

1 2, 200 

150, 000 

: 1, 300 

.50, 000 

15,335 

1, 172. 723 

1 1,498 

150, 000 

I 1,600 

60, ( 00 

1,650 

125,(00 

' 1,995 

119, 000 

1 1,567 

100, 000 



STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOLS, 


1853 


'Faulk 2. — StatUiim of leachers, 8iipcrvisin(j ojfficern^ school term, etc. — C^onliinicd. 




Number of reg- 
ular teachers. 

Number of su- 
pervising of- 
ficers. 


City. 









'rt 

I 

3 

o 

oi 

'3 

s 

0) 

3 

o 




& 

H 


h 



1 


3 

4 

5 

o 
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MicnidAN— continuod. 







249 

Kalamazoo 

2 

80 

82 

1 

1 

2 

250 

Lansing 

4 

63 

67 

2 

1 

3 

2j1 


3 

40 

43 



4 

252 

Maiiistco 

6 

49 

.55 

1 

2 

3 

253 

Mfiriiuettc 

3 

30 

33 

0 

2 

2 

254 

Menominee* 

1 

40 

41 

1 

1 


255 

Muskegon 


^ 100 

" 105 

* 4 

*1 

*5 

256 

OWOHSO 

4 

30 

34 

1 

0 

1 

257 

Port Huron 

1 

07 

08 

1 

0 

1 


Saginaw ; 







258 

East Side 

11 

114 

125 

2 

3 

5 

259 

AVost Side 

6 

87 

93 

2 

3 

5 

260 

Sault Ste. Marie 

1 

25 

26 

1 

0 

J 

261 

Traverse City 

3 

34 

37 

1 

3 

4 

262 

AV’^estBuy City 

6 

52 

58 

1 

0 

1 


MINNESOTA. 







263 




195 



16 

264 

Farilniult 

3 

27 

30 

1 

1 


265 

Mankato 

*3 

■* 29 

*32 

1 

1 

2 

260 

Minneaimlis 

9 

r.20 

529 

9 

46 

55 

207 

St. (Houd 

3 

21 

24 

1 

2 

3 

268 

St. Paul 

23 

439 

462 

17 

23 

40 

209 1 

Stillwater 

3 

42 

45 

2 

1 

3 

270 1 

Wiuonti 

*4 

*09 

’'73 

1 

0 

7 


MISSISSIPPI. 







27J 

Columbus 

3 

10 

19 , 

1 

1 

0 

1 

272 ; 

Jaoksou 

1 I 

21 

22 1 

2 

1 

3 

273 j 

Meridiau 

5 

51 

56 1 

1 ^ 

3 

6 

274 1 

Natchez 

2 

20 

28 ' 

1 3 

0 

3 

275 

Vicksburg 

3 

1 

48 

! 3 

0 

3 


MISSOURI, 






i 

276 

Carthage 

6 

i 32 

38 

! 1 

0 

i 1 

277 [ 

Chillicothe 

7 

i 10 

23 

1 

0 

i 1 

278 

Hannibal 

5 

1 55 

60 

1 

0 

1 

270 

Jerterson City 

5 

i 15 

20 

•T 

0 

2 

280 

Joplin 

8 

1 47 

55 

1 

0 

1 

281 

Kansas City 

45 

311 

356 

4 

0 

4 

282 

Moberly 

. 7 

* 20 

* 27 

1 

0 

1 

283 

Nevada* 

4 

25 

29 




284 

St. Charles 

4 

9 

13 

.... 

1 

2 

285 

St. Joae]di 

10 

165 

181 

1 

0 

1 

280 

St. Louis 

90 

1, 375 

1,465 

75 

44 

119 

287 

Sedalia 

4 1 

61 

65 

1 

1 

2 

288 

Springfield 

6 

58 

64 

1 

1 

2 


MONTANA. 



1 




289 

Butte City 

11 

75 

86 

1 

0 , 

1 

290 

(ireat Falls 

6 

21 

27 

1 

1 1 

2 

291 

Helena 

2 

43 

45 

2 

0 1 

2 


NKllRASKA. 

1 






292 

Beatrice 

9 1 

32 

41 

3 

1 1 

4 

203 

Fremont 

3 ' 

38 

41 

3 

6 i 

9 

294 

Grand Island 

5 ! 

32 

37 

1 

2 1 

3 

295 

Hastings 

2 1 

29 

31 

1 

2 1 

3 


le public 
ually in 
he year. 

^ E 

J 

n 

.3 05 

bcl 

|.s 

O' 

o 

*■< (El 


> 

s. ^ 

^ E 

’c ^ r 


C V 9. L 


U ®'o 


o .2 

^ O 

r a- E 

c o 

S = 

s|£ 

c § 

O.E 
s- o 

•V W 

5=3 

<L O 

9 05 r/; 

5l 

^ ^ tn 

D t-. K 
o 

^ a> w 

E -1- 


o Ph 




<5 

H 

r' 



lO 

11 


187 

12 

9 

4, oon 

!);400. 009 

180 

189 

190 

12 

12 

2, 833 

175.009 

100 oco 

12 

0 

2, 304 

193,500 

190 

12 

8 

1,025 

118, (’00 

190 

13 

8 

1. 938 

120, (KJ9 

180 

12 

2.1 


450, 000 

195 

12 

4 

1,900 

115, 000 

194 

12 

14 

;{, 72i) 

22.3 28.5 

173 

12 

13 

5. .30!) 

338, 915 

190 

13 

13 

3, 500 

300, OdO 

195 

12 

0 

900 

50. 000 

180 

12 

7 

1 , 5.33 

100, 000 

193 

12 


2. 2.54 

100, 000 

194 



28 

8, 072 

1,471,039 

170 


9 

1 , 400 

75, 000 

17G , 

13 

0 

1, !)2G 

114, 000 

180 ' 

12 

50 

*20, 000 

2, 500, 000 

170 ; 

12 

6 

1. 350 1 

50, 000 

190 

<i 13 

43 

19,000 ; 

2, 340, 275 

170 

12 

7 

1,000 ! 

187,000 

190 ' 

12 

9 

3,300 

400, 000 

180 ' 



3 

1, 340 

3.5. 000 

180 ; 


1 3 

1 , 200 

45, 000 

180 ; 

10 

1 5 

3, 000 

115, 009 

180 

8 


950 

30, 000 

180 , 

: 11 

1 

1 5 

1 

2. 500 

1 110,000 

i 

175 

1 12 

9 

2, 140 

110, 900 

177 

1 12 

5 

1, 172 

50, 000 

177 

11 

9 

2. 097 

93, .350 

178 

176 

180 


4 

1, 209 

80, 000 

1 101,000 

1 1,000,000 


11 

2. 92 1 

11 

37 

21,000 

175 

11 

i o 

1 . 830 

70, 000 

180 

198 

100 



1, 560 
725 

04, 900 


1 

7.5, 009 

12 

iir> 

7,710 

599. 900 

195 

14 

122 

59, 608 

4, 2.31). 394 

180 

12 

13 

3, 192 

* 130, (H)0 

160 

12 

11 

4, 020 

182, 094 

167 j 
170 
170 i 

12 

14 

3,500 
], .500 
2, 500 


6 

22i), (100 

12 

9 

432, 574 

176 

12 

8 

2, 000 

1.59, 090 

185 1 

12 

10 

1.870 

1 34, 000 

178 

12 

5 

1, 722 

130, OOO 

170 1 

12 1 

0 

1, 500 

89, 975 


* Statistics for 18{):M)L 

a The normal courso is » your ami a half additional. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 


Tabli: 2. — StatistivB of teachers, sujforvisiuy officers, school term, etc. — Continnod. 



City. 

Nun: 

iilai 

03 

'd 

ilx'r of 
teach 

03 

"S 

I 

reg. 

ers. 

'3 

o 

H 

Niu 

S 

(d 

liber 0 
irvisii 
cers. 

aj 

13 

a 

P8 

f Sll- 
g of- 

13 

o 

H 

^ u‘ » 

7*5 2 ! = 

® ^ 

1.^, D .g ■ V 0 
<n ^ ri <3j ^ 

7^ S 

c ^ I - p _ 

o 0,2 « - 

^ c 7 ^ cX 

« 3 o 2; 

3 oc ui , s w 

'A iA 

tto 

a 

g: M 

It 

o 
c .p 

ol cc 
(-< 
S-.5 

3 

A 

Total number of seats or 
sittings for study in all 
public schools. 

Value of all public prop- 
erty used for school pur- 
poses. 


1 



4 

5 

6 

7 


» , 

lO 

11 

11 


NEDRASKA— COllt’d. 












290 

Tvoarney 

*4 

*30 

*34 

o 

1 

3 

173 

12 

8 

1,200 

$231,000 

‘»a7 


1 1 

127 

13.8 

1 

0 

1 

381 

12 

18 


385, 000 



5 

3C 

35 




180 


9 



299 

Omaha 

7 

308 

315 

2 

10 

18 

178 

12 

41 

14, 894 

1, 039, 900 

300 

I'lattsmonth 

2 

20 

28 

1 

1 

2 

180 

12 

9 

1, 350 

45, 700 

aoi 

South ( )inaha 

2 

48 

50 

1 

2 

3 

183 

12 

8 

2, 294 

140,000 


NEVADA. 












302 


2 

18 

20 




204 

12 

4 


53, 180 













NEW HAMPSHIRE. 












303 

fJonrord 

2 

59 

61 

1 

0 

1 

170 

13 

14 

7.50 

325, 000 

304 

J lover 

5 

39 

44 

2 

] 

3 

170 

12 

17 

1,655 

150, 000 

305 

Keene (Onion district) 

2 

27 

29 

3 

0 

1 

381 


8 

1, 191 

95, 000 

300 

IManc-hcster 

11 

5)7 

108 

2 

2 

4 

175 

13 

24 

5, 200 

535, 000 

307 

Nashua 

3 

00 

03 

3 

1 

4 

171 

13 

18 

2, 504 

450, 000 

308 

Portsmouth 

0 

43 

49 

1 

0 

1 

190 

13 

5) 

1,450 

200,000 


NEW .TEUSEY. 












300 1 

Atlantic City 

3 

48 

51 

3 

0 

3 I 

185 

12 

4 

2, 302 

150. 000 

310 ; 

J’.avonno 

0 

87 

h7 

7 

0 

7 1 

198 

10 

7 

2, 580 

190, 000 

311 i 

liridgcton 

1 

42 

43 1 

1 

0 

1 

200 

12 

0 

2, 210 

81,000 

312 

1 Oamden 

8 

202 

210 i 

H 

0 

34 

215 

12 

19 1 

8, 800 

701), 000 

313 

Elizabeth 

0 

HO ! 

80 ' 

5 

0 

1 11 

197 

13 

i 

4,278 

2.50, 000 

31 1 


r- 

14 

21 

0 

0 

0 

200 


i 2 

800 

60, OOO 

315 

_ _ 

lloltoheu 



117 

0 

0 

! 0 

210 

12 

i 7 

0, 324 

258, .500 

310 

Jorsev City 

2 

*413 

445 

18 ‘ 

23 

1 

202 

a 13 

i 25 

19, 684 

1, 039, 020 

317 

Long IJraiJch 

rj 

38 

43 

1 

1 


191 

12 

5) 

2, 51)0 

lOil, 000 

318 

MillviJlc* .. 

r, 

37 

42 




200 


' 12 

1, 942 


319 

Moiri.srowu 

1 

23 

24 

"i 

0 

i 1 

1 95 

12 

2 

1:225 

90, 000 

320 

Newarh 

11 

475 

480 

27 

U' 

1 

191 

14 

! 49 

27, 1.57 

1, 550, 875 

321 

^ i * w 1 TM ni j&i w i # ♦ Ic '' 


53 

51 




i‘r* 


1 8 

2, 705 


322 

Orange 

3 

51 

57 

4 

1 

5 

200 

14 


2, 163 

175, 000 

323 

Passaic 

2 

54 

50 

1 

0 

1 

199 

It 

7 

2, 696 

141,000 

324 

Pater.son 

19 

2.51 

270 

18 

3 

21 

! 201 

13 

21 

LO, 899 

680, 000 

325 

Perth Amboy 

3 

23 

20 




> 200 

11 

*3 

1, 196 

55, 000 

320 

Phillinsburg* 

5 

35 

40 

i 

0 

1 

200 

12 

7 

1,010 

77, 500 

327 

Plainfield.. : 

2 

50 

52 

2 

2 

4 

197 

13 

0 

*2, 040 

220, 000 

328 

Railway 

4 

22 

20 




105 

10 

4 

1, 203 

46, 782 

329 

Town of Union 

3 

35 

38 

3 

i 1 

4 

209 

12 

2 

1,924 

140,000 

330 

d’i'llIltOTl* -- 

7 

152 

159 


i 


210 


25 

G, 900 

NEW YORK. 












331 

Albany 

24 

20.3 : 

287 

14 

I ^ 

23 

184 

14 

21 

12, 850 

1,120,000 

332 

Ani.sterdain 

1 

45 

46 

2 

0 1 

2 

190 

10 

9 

2, 300 

*111,925 

333 

Auburn 

5 

105 ! 

no 

2 

» 

31 

387 

12 

15 

4,180 ! 

200, 000 

834 

Hat avia 

0 

30 

30 

3 

0 1 

1 

200 

12 

7 

1,600 

190, 000 

335 

Binghamton 

8 

113 

151 

1 

3 

4 

190 

12 

10 

6, 2Ji9 

375. 300 

330 

Brooklyn 

74 

2, 350 

2, 430 

08 

150 

218 

202 

12 

127 

114,000 

7, 047, 374 

337 

Butlalo 

3 

919 

922 

51 

34 

85 

193 

13 

68 

40, 512 

2, 596, 113 

338 

Cohoes 

2 

C3 

65 

1 

0 

1 

200 

12 

10 

2, 550 

*122,200 

339 

Corning* 

1 

27 

28 

1 

2 

3 

196 

12 

3 

1,602 

100,000 

340 

Duukii^ 

2 

44 

46 

1 

0 

1 

190 

33 

30 

3, 600 

120, 000 


Edge, water : 











841 

District No. 1 













(Tompkins ville)- 

1 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

192 


1 

400 

25, 000 

342 

DistriPt No. 2 













(btaplotou) 

1 

21 

22 

1 

0 

1 

192 

9 

7 

900 


343 

Elmira 

0 

119 

119 

8 

3 

11 

193 

12 

1 10 

* 4, 800 

465,000 


* Statistics for 1893-94. aliiclu<liiig training school for teachers. 
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STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOLS. 


Tablk ‘z.—StatiHtics of teach lth, euperrisho oficcm, ffchool Icrm^ ('to.—Continind 


liiumljcr of reg- 
ular tcaCiierH. 



City. 

1 

6 

71 

o 

73 

a 

o 

3 

73 

o 

H 

4 


Ki:iv YORK— COlll’d. 




ri4 4 

Flunliiiijr 

1 

29 

30 

:t45 

iieiuivii 

1 

38 

39 

31U 

( FuIIm 

1 

29 

30 

‘Ml 

(llovor.svillo 

1 

.55 

5<; 

‘MH 

lluruellsvilic 

1 

48 

49 

:u!) 

lludsoii 

1 

28 

29 

,'150 

1 1 Iiacii 

4 

37 

11 


.IllJlH SlO^\ 11 

3 

98 

101 

052 

rlolirstowii 

2 

33 

35 

OO'J 

Kins^rttou (School Dis- 





trict 

0 

31 

37 

35 1 

Laiiwinjihurp; 

2 

50 

58 

355 

lattlo Fiill.s 

3 

23 

20 

350 

Lock})ori 

5 

00 

71 

357 

Loii^r Islniitl Cily 

1 

l,i5 

130 

35H 

M iddlt'low n 

2 

"10 

42 

350 

AlooTit Venton; ])ia- 





trict ]S'o. 5 

1 

03 

64 

:m) 

No\vb^^r^^ll 

8 

97 

105 

331 


0 

43 

43 

302 

Now Yoric 

3i)5 

4, 103 

4, 408 

303 

Niiiiiuva Fulls 

4 

5.5 

59 

364 

North Toiiiiwauda 

* 1 

* :5:> 

•39 

305 

O^dcii.sbur^^' 

5 

40 

51 

:;(io 

Olcuu 

1 

40 ' 

41 1 

307 

Oaw cjio 

3 

71 

77 1 

308 

I’ec-k skill : Disirict 



1 


No. 7 { Diuijo Jlill) . . . 

1 

13 

14 ' 

309 

riullsluiry 

0 

35 

35 

370 

J’ort .1 (wvis 

2 

38 

40 

371 

I’oughkcopKio 

3 

72 

75 


IJochcstcr 

18 

022 

' 010 

373 

Jioiiio 

5 

30 

1 41 

371 

Surato;;a S|n-in”.s 

4 

i 47 

i 51 

375 

Schciit‘ctu.dy 

1 

55 

50 

370 

Siiio' Siiif; 

0 

24 

2l 

377 

Syraenso 

]C 

320 

330 

378 

'Ikaiawaiida 

1 

29 

30 

379 

Troy 

20 

IGG 

ISO 

380 

I'licu, 

4 

160 

170 

381 

ertown 


382 

Yonkers* 

4 

89 

93 


NORTH CAROLINA. 




383 

Aslicville 

5 

23 

28 

384 

tdoirlotto. 

2 

35 


385 

AV'iustou 

5 

23 

28 


OHIO. 




380 

Akron 

4 

no 

120 

387 

A llianco 

8 

25 

33 

388 

Ashtahnla 

3 

31 

34 

389 

B<*llniro 

2 

30 

38 

390 

Canton 

12 

93 

105 

391 

Clnllicolho 

4 

47 

51 

392 

Ciaciniiatl 

121 

677 

798 

393 

Circh^villo* 

3 

28 

29 

391 

CloYclaud 

40 

920 

972 

395 

Columbus 

21 

339 

300 

39C 

Dayton 

30 

275 

311 

897 

Do'iiaricc* 

] 

29 

30 

398 

Dulawuro, 

5 

> 30 

35 


Ku 

1» 

li 

d 

& 

JllxT ( 

ervisii 

a 

f® 

6 

f .SIl- 
g of- 

3 

Tj 

H 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

4 

1 

217 

0 

3 j 

o 'J .• 

?*2 ® ! 
w ^ ^ 

a 

y 

M ^ 7. 
a'^ £ 

a xi cc 

8 

2 g j 

p o 

Bi' 

• *'a ^ 
o 

•£ 

i» . 

tl o 
a a, 

2 a 
■- Ps 

2-0 
'4- O 

c.a 
^ 'i, 
b 

a 2 

10 

2 

5 

4 

8 

5 

3 

0 

12 

5 

5 

4 

8 

14 

8 

7 

7 

4 

149 

6 

4 

10 

^ a 

3 

■-« a . 

u . o 
a o 

ill 

ISa 

o ® P, 

H 

f 1 

1,500 
1, 283 

1. 123 

2. 829 
2, 100 
],.5(‘0 
1, 900 

3. 380 
1,475 

1, 983 
1, 700 
1, 275 
3, 400 
7, 200 
3,066 

3,310 

3, 240 
l,8(-0 
230, 004 

1 , 952 

1 , 025 

Value of f'.ll public prop- ' 
ort y used for school pur- ; 
poses. j 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13 

10 

J2 

13 

10 

12 

11 

11 

12 

8A 

13' 

13 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

78 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

109 

J 

189 
187 
195 
195 
i 193 
191 
191 

189 
194 

194 

180 

191 
193 

198 

192 

190 

191 

193 

199 
190 
19'{ 
190 

.$131, .563 

105.000 
90, OOO 
30. 316 

300.000 
75, 000 

170.000 
223, 145 

72, COO 

191.000 
100, 800 

85, 000 
300, 000 
554, 000 
90, 000 

290,600 
323. 725 

123.000 
20, GOO, 000 

145. 000 
80, 000 
9(i, 888 

[":V 

i 

4 1 

193 


0 

2, 00(1 

93, 000 

1 

0 1 

1 

1 1 

1 

191 

13 

14 

3, 700 

171, 140 

0 ! 

1 

1 

1 

0 1 

i 193 

n 

2 

008 

3.5, 850 

2 ! 


1 4 

189 : 

12 

7 

1, 000 

05. 000 

1 

2 

3 

IKi 

12 

5 

1 , 820 

80, OOO 

2 

2 

4 

190 

12 

11 

2, 700 

1 605 

1 

3 ! 

4 

190 

13 

49 

19, 296 

1 , 292. 000 

5 ' 


12 

188 

12 

8 

1.930 

90, 000 

1 2 

0 I 

2 

195 

13 

0 

2. 020 

520, 000 


i 

1 

187 

12 

7 

2,512 

143,000 

1 i 


1 

IbO 

12 

*■> 

I, eul) 

75. 000 

12 

! 3 ' 

15 

1 194 

11 

28 

i 34,003 

815, 000 

1 

2 

3 

; 190 

12 

5 

1 1,400 

00, 000 

2 

1 

3 

193 

13 

18 

> 8, 400 

1 450, 000 

5 

2 

7 

191 

13 

20 

7.071 

495, 000 

1 

0 

1 

190 

12 

0 

2 800 

1 337,000 




192 


9 


1 400, 000 

1 

0 

1 

100 

10 

i 4 

1,400 

i 

75, 000 

1 

1 

2 

IHO 

10 

1 2 

1,824 


1 

0 

1 

180 

10 

3 

1,400 

60,000 

4 

1 

5 

189 

12 

11 

6, 200 

690,000 

3 

0 

3 

180 

12 

0 

1,050 

210, 000 

3 

0 

3 

180 

12 

0 

1,500 

40, 000 

1 

0 

] 

180 


r 


60, 000 

3 


5 

195 

12 

10 


500, 000 




182 

12 

r, 


70, 000 

52 

11 

63 

200 

14 

08 

40, 000 

3,000,000 

2 

1 

3 

100 


2 

1, 300 

115,000 

12 

39 

51 

185 

12 

59 

52, 000 

3,7.91.639 

8 

15 

23 

100 j 

12 

31 

10, 077 

1 2,093.022 

1 

0 

1 


12 i 

2.) 


1, 223, I>25 

1 

0 

1 

192 

11 

5 

1 , 200 

90, 000 

1 

0 

1 

180 1 

11 I 

1 5 

. 1,323 

57,000 


Siatidtica for 1H93-I>'4, 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1801 -O’ 


Table 2 . — StalisUon of leachers^ tuipcn^ising oficen, nchool (onn, ct<\ — ('oiiliniu'd. 



City. 

Number of reg- 
ular teachers. 

Number of au- ^ .S 
porviaing of- 3 ” 

fleers. 552 

2 c 

a 

" BS 0 

■^■♦5 0 
- C 0 

3 0 _ 1 

-i ^-7:1 

a 3 
= 9 

Number of buildings used 
lor school purposes. 

Total number of seats or 
sittings for study in all 
public schoeds. 

Value of all i nhlic prop- 
erty used for school pur- 
poses. 


la 

B 

r® 

3 

s 

0 

H 

4 

0 

5 

Female. 

1 ■ 

0 

» Se 

.9 

^ X' ^ 

i3 *© .2 
c 2 * - 
s-S J 

CJ ot ® 

S 

1 

6 

7 1 

0 

JO 

It 

12 


OHIO — ciontinued. 





i 

1 



! 

! 





0 

41 

41 



1 

178 

13 ' 

8 ' 

2, 500 

$100, 000 

400 

Elyria 

0 

23 

23 

1 

0 

1 i 

189 

12 1 

5 

' 980 

94, 277 

401 


7 

64 

71 




180 


13 


236, 000 

402 

Fostoria 

2 

31 

33 

1 

0 

1 1 

175 

12 

G 

1, 100 

8", 000 

40J 

Fremont 

4 

25 

29 

1 

0 

1 i 

181 

12 

6 ; 

1, 3U0 

75, 000 

404 

Hamilton 

16 

58 

74 

2 

0 

- 

189 

12 

10 

4, OUO 

400, 000 

405 

Ironion 

3 

47 

50 

1 

0 

1 

184 

12 

6 

2, 500 

150, 000 

406 

laincaHter 

a 

30 

33 1 

1 

2 

3 

182 

12 

4 


100 . UOt) 

407 

Lima 

r, 

70 

75 

2 

0 

2 

190 

12 

11 1 

3, 000 

188, 000 

40H 


2 

27 

29 




186 



1, 300 

55, 000 

400 

Man 8 tie hi 


58 

(50 

2 

2 

4 

171 

12 

8 ' 

2, HllO 

160, OOO 

410 

Mai'ietta 

6 

36 

42 , 

1 

0 

1 

182 

12 

9 

1, 900 

80, 000 

411 


0 

42 

•42 




190 


9 


142, oOl) 

412 


V 

21 

28 

1 

.. 

0 

1 

178 

12 

3 


70, 000 

410 


5 

j 

31 

36 

] 

0 

i 

200 


6 


143, 000 

414 


32 

33 I 


2 

4 

192 

32 

4 


125, 000 

415 


3 

28 

31 ! 

1 

2^ 


38.5 


6 

1, 340 

115, 000 

416 

Nelaonvillo 

0 

26 

26 1 

1 

0 

1 

165 , 

12 

3 

1, 300 

95, 000 

417 

Newark 

4 

GO 

64 

3 

1 

4 

181 

12 

11 ' 

3, 240 

136, 279 

418 


2 

27 

29 

1 

(j 

1 

190 


6 

1 . 500 

85, 000 

419 


3 

86 

39 




175 

12 

7 

2, 478 

175, 000 

420 


6 

49 

54 

1 

0 

1 

177 

12 

8 

190, 000 

421 

Snletn 

2 

29 

31 




181 

12 

4 

1 . 580 

104. 940 

422 

Samlunky 

4 

(57 

7i 

3 

1 

4 

181 ■ 

12 

9 , 

3. 476 

290, 000 

423 

S}>ringliekl 

21 

102 

123 

1 

0 

1 

192 

12 

17 

5, 792 

330, 000 

424 

Steu beuville 

5 

48 

53 

1 

0 

1 

191 

12 

G ; 

2, 306 

151, 000 

425 

'j’iOin 

H 

37 

40 

1 

1 

2 

187 

12 

6 


200, 000 

426 

Toledo 

23 

297 

320 ' 

3 

2 

5 i 

191 

11 

42 ■ 

16, 315 

1, 000, 000 

427 

W arren 

3 

26 

29 i 

1 

0 

1 

175 

12 

0 ' 

1 , 500 

147, 500 

428 

Xenia 

4 

40 

44 

3 

1 

4 

194 : 

11 

6 1 

1,709 

127 500 

429 

\’^oungHtown 

11 

114 

125 

3 

1 

4 

180 , 

<) 

22 , 

5, 500 

000, 000 

430 

Zaiu^Hville 

3 

77 

80 


0 

2 

185 i 

12 

16 


250, 000 

OKLAHOMA. 












431 

Oklahoma 

3 

22 

25 

1 

0 

1 

157 , 

1 

11 

7 

1, 200 

50, 000 


OREGON. 






! 






432 

Portland 

22 

197 

219 

9 

2 

11 

190 

12 

31 

9, 316 

761, 386 

4 53 

Salem 

5 

27 

32 

1 

0 

1 

173 

8 

6 

1,600 

150, 000 


I'ENNSYLVANIA. 












434 

Allegliony 

*25 

*277 

*302 

21 

4 

25 

200 

8 

20 

14, 243 

1, 487, 161 

435 

Alleutowii 

*16 

*70 

*86 

1 

0 

1 

192 

11 

12 

4, 600 

580. 848 

430 

Altoona 

15 

113 

128 

1 

2 

3 

180 

12 

11 

6, 825 

475, 735 

437 

Beav<‘r Palin 

1 

37 

38 

1 

0 

1 

180 

11 

4 

1 , 800 

132, 000 

438 

liriiddoek 

5 

31 

36 

1 

2 

8 

180 

9 

3 

1, 450 

160. 000 

439 

Bradford 

5 

47 

52 

1 

1 

2 

180 

12 

7 

2, 600 

175, oeo 

410 

Bntler 

6 

34 

40 

2 

0 

4 

180 

12 

! 0 

1, 947 

80, 000 

441 

Carhondale 

2 

37 

39 

1 

1 

2 

195 

12 

9 

2, 340 

158, 850 

442 

Carlisle 

7 

22 

29 

0 

0 

0 

200 

11 

8 

1,300 

* 65, 000 

443 

Chambersburg 

6 

29 

34 

1 

0 

1 

180 

13 

6 

1,700 

75, 000 

444 

Cheater 

3 

74 

77 

1 

0 

1 

200 

13 

13 

3, 633 

250, 000 

445 

Columbia 

;i 

33 

36 

2 

0 

2 

180 

14 

5 

1, 875 

48, 000 

446 

Hunmore* 

2 

29 

31 

1 

0 

1 

200 

10 

9 

1,800 

70, 000 

447 

Eanton 

15 

52 

67 

0 

0 

0 

198 

11 

10 

3, 180 

450, 000 

446 

Erie 

7 

175 

182 

1 

3 

4 

195 

12 

17 

6, 621 

600, 000 

449 

Harrisburg 

21 

134 

155 

2 

0 

2 

190 

1.3 

22 

8, 187 

560, 000 

450 

B n.Tilet.im 

7 

35 

42 

1 

0 

1 

180 

12 

7 

2, 330 

150, 000 

451 



1 

34 

35 

1 

1 

2 

180 

11 

4 

2, 000 

140, 000 

452 

iTohn*^t‘*'wn t 

9 

61 

70 



2 

IBO 

32 

14 

4, 208 

453 

Ln.neafttrfir ... 

7 

90 

97 

2 

0 

2 

200 

12 

15 

4, 800 

867, 150 

454 

Lebanon 

5 

44 

49 

1 

0 

1 

180 

13 

9 

* 2, 600 

225, 300 

455 

Lock Haven 

8 

20 

28 

2 

0 

2 

180 

12 

4 

1, 800 

120, 000 

456 

McKeesport 

7 

74 

81 

i 2 

1 

3 

180 

8 

6 

* 3, 840 

840, 000 


* b tails tic» of 18i)y-D4. 



STATISTICS OP CITY SCHOOLS. 
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Table 2. — Statistics of teachers, supervising officers, school term, etc. — Continued. 



City. 

Number of regu- 
lar teachers. 

Number of su- 
pervising of- 

ncers. 

N umber of days the public 
school 3 were actaall}* in 
session during the year. 

Numberof years’ instruc- 
tion contemplated by 
the full course of study. 

N umber of buildings used 
for school purposes. 

Total number of seats or 
sittings for study in all 
public schools. 

Value of all public prop- 
erty used for school pur- 
poses. 

Male. 

'a 

S 

(D 

Total. 


Female. 

3 

o 

H 


1 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

lO 

1 1 

12 


rENNSYI.VANIA— COUt’d. 












4 *'7 

Mahan oy City * 

3 

33 

36 




180 


5 

2, 691 




0 

47 

47 





180 

12 

4 

* 2, 000 

* $200, 000 

459 

Mount Carmel 

8 

24 

32 

1 

0 

I 

180 

10 

0 

1, 965 

60,000 

450 

Nanticoko 

5 

27 

32 

1 

1 

2 

IHO 

11 

5 

1, 284 

75, 000 

461 

New Castle 

4 

55 

59 

5 

1 

6 

180 

13 

7 

* 2, 700 

115, 000 

462 

Norristown 

6 

60 

66 

1 

0 

1 

200 

12 

, 8 

2. 750 

210.000 

463 

Oil City 

4 

40 

44 

1 

0 

1 

180 

12 

8 

2, 000 

128, 000 

464 

Philadelphia 

152 

2, 943 

3, 095 



104 

199 

13 

289 

136, 784 

11, 273, 573 

465 

riuonixville 

2 

26 

28 

i 

0 

1 

190 

12 

4 

1 , 400 

65, 000 

466 Pittsburg 

15 

775 

790 

27 

11 

38 

200 

11 

72 

40, 000 

3, 276, 000 

467 


0 

27 

27 

1 

0 


ISO 

u 

6 


80,^50 

468 

Plymouth 

0 

21 

27 

0 

1 

180 

11 

4 

1,800 

50,000 

469 

Pottstown 

10 

51 

61 

1 

0 

1 

200 

12 

19 

3, 044 

176,908 

470 

Potts vdllo * 

8 

45 

53 




200 


0 

2, 500 


471 

Reading 

8 

221 

229 

"o' 

4 

G 

194 

12 

36 

10, .500 

679, 200 

472 

Scranton 

23 

219 

242 

0 

2 

2 

191 

12 

42 

11,712 

921, 000 

473 

Sh amok in 

13 

46 

59 

J 

0 

1 

180 

12 

8 

8, 085 

250, 000 

474 

Sheiiaiidouh 

9 

45 

54 

1 

2 

3 

200 

11 

8 

3,178 

no, 000 

475 

South liethlehem* 

n 

32 

43 




200 


6 

2, 166 


476 

South Chester 

4 

30 

34 

1 

0 

J 

180 

12 

8 

1, 4.50 

100, 000 

477 

Steeltou 

15 

20 

35 

1 

0 

1 

180 

12 

0 

1,821 

147, 100 

478 

Titusville 

2 

38 

40 

1 

3 

4 

180 

11 

5 

1,050 

100, 000 

489 

Uiiioiilown 

0 

23 

23 

1 

1 

2 

180 

n 

1 

1, 200 

100, 000 

480 

WestCliester 

6 

25 

31 

3 

0 

3 

200 

12 

3 

1.210 

140, 000 

481 

Wilkesharre 

24 

109 

133 

2 

2 

4 

180 

12 

17 

6, 540 

430, 000 

482 

Williamsport 

16 

83 

99 

i 

0 

1 

180 

13 

14 

5,311 

291,000 

483 

York 

20 

57 

77 

1 

0 

1 

180 

12 

14 

4,020 

238,000 


ItHODE ISLAND. 


1 










484 

East Providence 

2 

45 

47 

4 

1 

5 

200 

13 

15 

1,946 

135, 000 

485 

Johnston (Oliiey Ville) . 

5 

44 

49 

0 

2 


200 

13 

18 

2, 073 

151,950 

486 

Newport 

10 

59 

69 

1 

0 

1 

196 

«13 

12 

2, 596 

326, 843 

487 

Pawtucket 

10 

108 

118 

1 

3 

4 

195 

13 

2<» 

4. 705 

500, 000 

488 

Providence 

41 

494 

535 

2 

8 

10 

189 

13 

78 

22,571 

1, 787,045 

489 

Woonseket 

4 

71 

75 

1 

0 

1 

200 

13 

17 

3. 098 

2.50, 000 


SOUTH CAROLTNA, 












490 

('Tiarleslou 

7 

i 95 ! 

102 

1 7 1 

6 

13 

182 

10 

6 

! 5. 000 

1 * 150,000 

491 

Columbia- 

5 

i 27 

32 

1 3 

0 

3 

170 

10 

4 

1, 400 

36, 700 

492 

Spartanburg * 

4 

! 14 

18 

1 1 ! 

0 

1 

178 

9 

3 

j 1, 200 j 

1 J8, 500 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 










j j 


493 

Sioux Palls 

*3 

*41 

*44 

1 

1 

2 

177 

12 

10 

j 1,800 j 

150, 000 


TENNESSEE. 










I 


494 

Chattanooga 

13 

64 

77 

6 

1 

7 

177 

11 

0 

4,31.5 j 

* 345, 000 

495 

Clarksville 

2 

24 

26 

1 

0 

1 

200 

10 

3 

1,394 1 

34,690 

496 

Knoxville 

16 

39 

55 

6 

0 

6 

187 

ll 

9 

3, 000 

112, 000 

497 

Memphis 

11 

111 

122 

1 

0 

1 

180 

11 

13 

5, 346 

342, 858 

498 

NashVillo.... 

17 

160 

167 j 

22 

17 

.39 

186 

n 

18 

8, 968 

412, 500 


TEXAS. 












499 

Austin 

10 

66 

1 

76 

8 

6 

14 

187 

n 

1 

3,206 

114.909 

600 

Corsicana* 

5 

19 

24 

1 

0 

1 

185 


' 4 

1,057 

87, 500 

501 

Dallas 

15 

88 

103 

2 

1 

3 

173 

12 

1 

3, 932 

462, 000 

502 

Denison 

3 

33 

36 

1 

0 

1 

180 

11 

! 

1,870 

164,000 

503 

El Paso 

2 

21 

23 

1 

0 

1 

180 

12 

5 1 

900 

65, 000 

604 

Fort Worth 

15 

55 

70 

2 

1 1 

3 

177 

11 1 

12 , 

2, 961 

267, 559 

605 

Gainesville 

4 

28 

1 32 

3 

3 

6 

179 

11 

1 5 

1,427 

125, 100 

606 

Galveston 

17 j 

78' 

95 

6 

1 


171 

12 


4, 500 

441,000 

607 

Houston 

26 ! 

78 

104 

1 

1 

2 

174 

11 

16 i 

4, 000 

353, 610 


* Statistics of 1893-94. a Not Inoludiug kindergtirten. 

ED 96 69 



1858 EBUCATION REPOKT, ie94-95. 

Table 2.~StaUatics 0 / teachers, supervising officers, school term, etc. — Continned. 



City. 

Number of reg- 
ular teachers. 

NiHnl>er of an- 
pervising of- 
ficers. 

w fl f.: 1 

3 

P'S 
rt oj i 

g^l 

Number of buildings used 
for school purposes. 

Total number of seats or 
sittings for study in all 
public schools. 

Value of all public prop- 
erty used for school pur- 
poses. 

6 

Is 

li 

a 

ol 

Total. 


'3 

1 

Total. 

N um ber oi aay s tn 
schools were act 
session during t 

JN um ber OI years 
tion contempla 
the full course ol 


1 


3 

4 

s 

o 

y 

H 

9 

19 

1 1 



TEXAS -continued. 












,508 

T ..r.win* 

1 

13 

14 



1 



2 

606 

$11. 500 

500 

1 *ariH 

fi 

38 

44 

1 

0 

1 

160 

11 

iP 

2,100 

70, OOO 

.510 

Ban Antonio 

20 

86 

106 

* 1 

* 0 

’* 1 

173 

11 

17 

5, .501 

.317, 714 

ni 1 


O 

24 

26 


2 

4 

180 


3 

2, 000 

7, .5r.0 

512 


X 

.1 

.55 


1 

180 


11 

2, 618 

265, 000 

UTAH. 











513 





.5 

O 


175 

12 

15 

3,700 

290, 801 

514 

Suit Lake City 

29 

190 

225 

14 

4 

18 

184 

12 

27 

10, 830 

968, .581 


VEEMOM. 












M5 

Burlington 

4 

46 

.50 

2 

0 

2 

381 

13 

11 

*1,825 

179, 200 

510 

iBitl.aiul 

2 

41 

43 

1 

2 

3 

185 

13 

11 

1,778 

162,000 


VIKGINIA. 












.517 

.•Moy.TTnlria 

8 

25 

33 

1 

0 

1 

109 

10 

5 

2, 000 

87,800 

.518 

Danville 

0 

30 

36 

o 

0 

2 

185 

H 

3 

1,300 

33, 500 

510 

Lynchburg 

10 

51 

Cl 

1 

1 

2 

195 

10 

10 

3, 000 

95, 000 

520 

Manchester 

5 

10 

21 

1 

0 

1 

160 

12 

2 

1 , 000 

30, 000 

.521 

Norfolk 

5 

43 

48 

3 

0 

3 

388 

7 

11 

2, 600 

115.000 

522 

Petersburg 

2 

46 

48 

1 

1 

2 

183 

n 

9 

2, 350 

72,000 

523 

Portsmouth 

‘i 

26 

28 

0 

0 

0 

200 

11 

3 

1,388 

33, \m 

524 

liichnioud I 

27 

222 

249 

17 

0 

17 

182 

11 

38 

11, 189 

432. 050 

525 

J loan ok 0 

10 

23 

33 

0 

0 

0 

177 

8 

7 

2, 850 

05, 060 

520 

Staunton 

G 

24 

30 

1 

1 

2 

37-4 

12 

3 

1, 215 

50,000 


WA.^ni.N<JTON, 












527 

SoaUlo 

12 

126 

138 

7 

0 

7 

172 

32 

*>2 

7,826 

GDI, no 

52H 

S])okano 

4 

07 

71 

1 

0 

1 

177 

12 

n 

3, 306 

494, 4.50 

520 

'rnconia 

7 

110 1 

117 

fj 

3 

8 

375 

12 

10 

5. 8(K) 

723, 700 

530 

Walla Wulla 

2 

18 

20 

2 

2 

4 

180 

12 

4 

1,400 

100, 500 


■\VEbT VIUGIMA. 












531 

rinntington 

2 

36 

38 

1 

0 

1 

159 

12 

6 

l,9.rt 

71,475 

.532 

Pjij’lcei'shnrn’ 




3 

0 

3 

183 

12 

7 

2, 100 

* 178, 3.50 

533 

Wheeling * 

4 

’i-ia* 

127 

4 

4 

8 

a 170 

11 

10 

5, 000 

350, OUO 


WKSrONSIN. 












534 

Appleton 

8 

44 

52 

6 

3 

9 

170 

12 

8 

2, 300 

188,370 

535 

A N ) rmfl - - . - 

2 

31 

33 

1 

1 

2 

190 


8 

1, 300 

100, 000 

530 

Ch ippewa Falks 

3 

30 

33 

1 

1 

2 

170 

12 

8 

1, 154 

97, 000 

537 

Kan ClaiiH? 

8 

67 

75 

1 

0 

1 

380 

12 

15 

3,496 

111,436 

538 

ilii TiCir*. ■* 

3 

46 

49 




195 


13 



539 

Drcen Bay 

2 

34 

36 

.... 

0 

1 

195 

12 

0 

1, 850 

140, OOO 

540 

Janesville 

3 

43 

40 

3 

0 

1 

180 

12 

7 

1,600 

260, 000 

641 

La (Iros.se 

11 

100 

111 

9 

2 

11 


12 

14 

4, 730 

125, 000 

542 

Madison 

1 

48 

49 

2 

2 

4 


12 

9 

• 2, 377 

200, 000 

543 

Marinette 

2 

47 

49 

1 

2 

8 

191 

12 

6 

2, 614 

lOO, OIK) 

544 

Merrill 

0 

33 

33 

1 

1 

2 

180 

12 

6 

2, 200 

20, 000 

54 5 

Milwaukee 

40 

627 

673 

44 

8 

52 

192 

12 

46 

33, 008 

* 2, 000, 000 

54G 

Oshkosh 

3 

65 

68 

7 

2 

0 

190 

12 

10 

3, 476 

250, 000 

«47 

Kacino 

9 

74 

83 

1 

0 

1 

193 

?>12 

13 

3, 789 

240, 000 

648 

Sheboygan 

11 

69 

80 

2 

0 

2 

198 

12 

0 

3, 500 

161, ,500 

549 

Stevens Point 

2 

34 

30 

1 

0 

1 

189 

12 

9 

1,715 

68, 800 

650 

Superior 

3 

92 

95 

1 

4 

5 

192 

12 

17 

4, 132 

400, 000 

551 

yy flf i>7>+own * ... ... 

1 

15 

16 









552 

yy jui sa-u * - - 

2 

34 

36 

i 

0 

1 

180 

12 

0 

1, 800 


WYOMING. 












553 

Cheyenne 

0 

28 

28 

2 

1 

3 

173 

12 

5 

1,000 

* 134, 641 


* Statistics of 1803-04. o25 days lost on account of smallpox, b liot including tlio kindergarten. 



STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOLS, 


1859 


Table 3. — SiaiisHcs of receijyis of publio sohoeU of ciiics of over 8^000 inhahilavts. 


1 


4 


7 

8 
y 


10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 
](j 

17 

18 
1 !) 
2U 
21 
22 
23 


21 

25 

2(1 

27 

28 

25) 

3(1 

31 


32 

33 

34 

35 
•30 

87 

88 
89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


49 


City. 

Hocelpts for the school year 1894-95. 

Total 

From 
State ap- 
portion- 
ment 
or taxes. 

From city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 

From 
C/Ounty 
and otln^r 
taxes. 

From all 
otlicr 
sources. 

Total. 

amount 
available 
foi’ use 
during 
the 3 "ear. 

1 

3 

3 

4 


6 

r 

ALAUAMA. 

Birnun'iliain 

Iluntsvillo 

ISlobilo 

Ivlonigoinory 

$7, 897 
1,8.50 
18, 404 
5, OIG 

$14, 127 
2, 020 
59. 500 
28, 208 

$7, 781 

3,214 

$9, 041 

314 

3,085 

$38, 840 
4,479 
81,438 
30, 309 

$38, 846 

82, 566 
01, .309 

AllKANSA.M. 







I'ort Sinitli 

2, 500 

10,549 


312 

21,301 

43, 832 


;< non 


990 



21, 049 

I LiMloliock 

12 ; 937 

■ ” 0 

71,789 

0 

84, 726 

93 ; 184 







21, 272 

C'ALIFCUtMA. 







Alameda 

31, 703 

27, .598 

17. 181 

522 

77, 004 

123,184 

1 Iterkclev 

17, 750 

15, 000 

21, 000 



53, 750 


Eureka 

13, 230 


9, 780 

50 

23, 060 

28, 992 

Fre.sno 









171, 733 

8.5 218 

97 780 


3 . 54 , 731 

354, 731 

Oakl.'imT 

117, 000 

87, 000 

0.5' 000 

.'IfOOO 

272,' 000 

402. 535 

ra.siideiiii 

18, 401 

7, 33.3 

13,890 


.39, 030 

49,417 

Sacramento 

.39, 988 

40, 790 

28, 292 

30 

109, 107 

123,142 








San Dieno 

14,210 

2!), 5(t0 

14, 505 

383 

58, GC4 

87, 002 

San Francisco 

GIC, 878 

384,410 


12, 340 

1,013, 028 

1, 070, 099 

San .1 oHC' 

42, 751 

32, 1 53 

28, 720 

1 , 320 

101,9.59 

112. 004 

San til (b'uz 

17,233 

7, 226 

7,720 

468 

82, 047 

70,148 

Stockton 

25, 502 

33, 897 

17, 100 

1,613 

78, 172 

96, 051 

COLOliADO. 







Colorado Sjirinj^H 

1 1 , HGO ' 


65, 183 

20, 071 

97 120 

100,051 

i)('nv('r : 

i 




1 


Distriet !No. 1 

u 133, .525 1 

1^201.041 


2, 088 

330, 054 

343, 254 

Di.strict Ko. 2 

5,000 ; 

5 87,913 

58, 954 

735 

152, 002 

1,50,361 

J)i.Ht.riet No. .17 

43, .500 


59, 003 

i 5, 445 

108, 044 

171,028 

Lead villo 

1, 200 

1 31,137 

10,441 

1 

42, 778 

07, 777 

i’ueblo: 


1 


i 



l)i.stri<tNo. 1 

22,013 

1 

27, 854 

! 19, 563 

70 , ooo 

77, 106 

in .strict No. 20 

22, 494 


39, 950 

j 22 

03, 918 

92, 354 

Trinidad 







CONNKirnCUT. 




i 

1 


Anaonia* 

5, 501 

36, 130 


i 

41, 0.32 

41, 6.32 

Bridgeport 

20 ’ 100 

]2l! 972 


; 1,325 

1 19, -157 

149,’ 457 

iJi'iatol * 







Ilanbiiry 

10, 040 

38, 085 


1 .3, 002 

52, 387 

00. 437 

Hartforll 

2.5, 339 

clIG, 059 

/> 117 , 711 


259,712 

259,712 

Manchester 

2, 974 

r24, 175 

«/ 1,487 

i e2,485 

31, 121 


Meriden 




1 


09, 635 

Middletown 







New Britain 







New Haven 

40, 292 



320, 238 

372, 530 

652, 987 

New London 

C, 428 

32, 225 


691 

39, 344 

57, 405 

Norwalk 

9, 524 

r 33 ’, 392 



42, 910 

42, 910 

Norwdeli * 

3, 483 

M9,907 

c3, 708 

1,208 

28, 306 

i 28, 306 

Koekville 







Stamford 







Wnterburv 

19, 813 

109, 555 


599 

132, 031 

188, 631 

Willimantio 

4, 442 

19, 884 


6, 778 

31, 104 

38, 038 

DELAWARE. 







Wilmington 

17, 638 

141,282 

0 

811 

159, 181 

159, 388 


* StaiistiCH of 1893-94. 
d Prom Stafcft and county. 
b From district taxes. 
c From town anpropriations. 
d From scJiool fund. 

e Inolndos reooipta from town deposit fund and from ])rivato donations. 
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Table 3 , — Statiaiica of receipta of public aokoola of cities of over 8,000 inhalitanta — Cont^d. 



City. 

Keeeipts for the school year 1894-i 

15. 

Total 

From 
State ap- 
portion- 
ment 
or taxes. 

From city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 

From 
county 
and other 
taxes. 

From all 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

amount 
available 
for use 
during 
the year. 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 








Washington: 







50 








61 

Seventh and Eighth divi- 








aionsb 








FLORIDA. 





1 


62 

Jacksonville 

$6, 811 

0 

$40, 776 


$47,587 ! 

$48,301 

63 


2. 227 


9, 643 

$190 

12,060 i 

16, 330 

54 

Pensacola 

2, .500 

$7, 900 

0 

350 

10, 750 1 

lO; 588 

55 

Tampa 








GEORGIA. 







56 

Ameriotis 







57 


(), 

10 702 


101 

16,955 

18, 474 

58 

Atlanta 

28, 13.5 

123, 185 





151,320 

59 

Augusta 

31,880 


45, 000 

7,300 

84, 180 

84, 180 

60 

Jirmiawick 

4, 800 

3, 200 

2,100 


10, 100 

10, 100 

61 








62 

Maeou 

16, G21 

0 

27, 333 

1,954 

45, 908 

45, 008 

63 








64 


27, 172 


55, 000 

30, 375 

118, 547 

123, 929 


ILLINOIS. 







65 

Alton 

2, 953 

21,093 

2, 048 

417 

26,511 

32,768 


Aurora: 







66 

District No. 4, west * 

1,057 

20, 000 



21, 057 

21, 057 

67 

District No. 5. east '' 

8. 382 

c49, 833 


211 

53, 426 

53, 426 

68 

Belleville 

3, 934 

45, 405 

6 

376 

' 49,715 i 

I 51, 508 

69 

Bloomington 

5,981 

65, 254 


965 

! 72,200 1 

! 78, 984 

70 

Cairo 

2, 000 

0 

26, 107 

0 

1 28, 107 

28, 377 

71 

Canton 

1, 500 

i 26, 000 


300 

! 27. 800 

' 50, 800 

72 

Champaign 







73 1 

Chicago 

293, 128 

5, 499, 544 


347,049 

; 6,3.39,721 ; 

7,573,838 

74 

Danville 

2, 984 

37, 153 


19, 001 

59, 738 i 

72, 078 

75 

Decatur 

5, 069 

61, 912 

0 

1,751 

68,732 

118, 622 


East fSt. Louis : 







76 

Di at, riot, 1 ' 






12, 000 

77 

Dist. No.2, T.2N., K. low. 







78 

Dist. No. 2, T. 2 N ., ll. 9 W. 







79 

Elgin 

3, 266 

55, 027 

25, 563 

273 

84, 129 

135, ioe 


Evanston ; 







80 

District No. J 

1,388 

52, 320 


601 

54, 309 

08, 502 

81 

North Evanston, No. 3 

136 

6, 760 


331 

7, 227 

9,727 

82 

South Evanston 

632 

30. 958 


d 20, 189 

51,779 

79, 231 

83 

Freej.'ort 

2, 402 

36, 534 


3.53 

39, 289 

39, 311 

84 

Galesburg 

3,600 

72, 604 

0 

1, 357 

77, 561 

88, 058 

85 

Jacksonville 





76, 509 

76, 609 

86 

Joliet 

6, 972 

118, 381 


7.55 

126,108 

168, 479 

87 

Kankakee 

2, 216 

25, 059 


1,000 

28, 275 

39, 678 

88 

Matt non 

2, 206 

0 

14, 064 

394 

16, 664 

103, 178 

89 

Moline 

1,619 

73, 920 

0 

3, 082 

78, 621 

114, 766 

90 

Ottawa 

2, 644 

22, 563 

7, 681 

235 

33, 123 

46, 753 

91 

Pekin 

1, 650 

20, 050 



21, 700 

21, 700 

92 

Peoria 

10, 041 

131,151 


3, 928 

145, 120 

267,300 

93 

Quincy 

7, 962 

64,599 

0 

1,317 

73, 878 

74, 651 

94 

Kook ford 

5, 395 

75, 100 


8,011 

83, 606 

92, 186 

95 

llock Island 

3, 253 

75, 887 


002 

79, 742 

152,227 

96 

Springfield 

6, 500 

68, 893 

372 

085 

76, 750 

100,097 

97 

Sterling 

812 

11,000 


644 

12, 456 



IN DUN A. 







98 

Anderson 

16, 046 

89, 414 

3, 355 

550 

59, 864 

83,864 

99 

Brazil 

11,441 

0 

«7, 311 

314 

19, 066 

84,066 

100 

Columbus 







101 

Crawfordsville 







102 

Elkhart 

11, 081 

9, 292 

12, 393 

122 

32, 688 

38,216 

108 

Evansville 




0 

146, 771 

197,066 


* Btatisticfl of 18»3-.94. e Prom district taxes. 

a Principally white pupils. d Insurance on burned building. 

b Colored pupils. e ‘ ‘ Special school fund.” 



STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOLS. 1861 

Table 3, — Statistics of receipts of public schools of cities of over Sf)00 inhabitants — CoiitM. 


104 

lOf) 

100 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 
n:j 

114 

115 

no 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 
120 


City. 


INDIANA— continued . 


Fort Way no... 

Frjinkfort 

(Jo.sheii 

rianiinoud 

Huntington ... 
Indianapolis .. 

I Jofloraonville . 

i Kokomo 

^ Lafnyotte 

Laporto 

Logan sport 

Madison 

j Marion 

j Micliigan City . 

I Mun<*.io* 

I Now Albany.. 

; Uicliraond 

Sholbyviile 

' South Lend ... 
i Torro Haute. .. 

1 Vincennes 

1 Wabash 

Washington .. 


127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 


148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 
164 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 


161 

162 


Hoono 

Burlington .... 
(kidar Kapids. . 

Clinton 

Council Hlufls. 

Crest on 

D.'ivenport 

lies Moines : 
North side. 
East side . . 
AV est side . 

Dubuque 

Fort Madison. . 

Town City 

Keokuk 

Marshalltown . 

Muscatine 

Oakaloosa ..... 

Ottuinw'a 

Sioux (hty 

W aterloo : 

East side. . 
West side . 


Arkan.sas City . 

Atcliison 

Emporia 

Fort Scott 

Hutchinson 

Kansas (hty 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth. . . 

Ottawa 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Topeka 

Wichita 


Bowling Green. 
Covington 


Receipts for the school year 1894-95. 


From 
State ap- 
portion- 
ment 
or taxes. 


$47, 843 
7,676 


From city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 


13, 577 


$21, 384 


6, 801 


164,050 I 331,736 
‘io,'392*| 9,529 


14,1451 14,089 

54,043 I 

15, 213 I 1. 873 


16,175 I 


2,180 


8,903 , 6,39.5 

36,620 ' 45,971 

59, 918 ' 3, 827 


From 
coil n ( y 
and other 
taxes. 


$60, 002 
874 


From all 
other 
sources. 


$101 

618 


10, 907 


282 
'2,145 I 
6’i 

8,305 I 


I, 193 


183 

168 

0 


7, 753 
56, 044 


713 

122 


. 1 . 


1,500 
8,914 
9. 149 
9, 056 
7, 070 
2. 847 

12,824 ] 76,484 


26, 000 

0 79,733 

62,138 

a 53, 957 

93,416 I 

0 1 27, 381 


8, 794 
11,712 
11, 573 
2, 884 
5, 340 

5, 500 
3, 328 

6, 298 
2,700 


14. 2,57 


1,295 


4, 087 
2, 787 
53, 449 


11, 500 
53,218 
6. 628 
2, 222 
1,964 


10, 080 


58,723 |. 
a 134, 330 |. 
81,200 !. 


27,208 


9, 068 


52,533 
a 38, 762 
81,000 


44, 808 
0 


200 
1 , 207 
349 
249 
472 
5, 083 


Total. 


$108, 006 
30, 552 


20, 378 
38, 774 
506, 693 


Total 
amount 
available 
for nse 
during 
the year. 


$168, 201 
37, 289 


31, 102 
54,211 


26, 971 
57, 100 
46, 376 
75, 693 
15, 298 
91, 087 
119, 911 


27. 500 
88,847 i 
72,5,54 1 
63,362 ; 
100,73.5 
30. 700 : 
94,391 ' 


21 , 666 

22, 394 


13, 981 


29, 495 
148 


(63. 000) 


^ Statistics of 1893-94. 


38, 144 
a From district taxes. 


27, 887 
34, 920 
18, 876 


1,030 
16, 059 



98, 601 

71,500 


42, 844 

2,958 


549 
11,. 508 
17 
129 
516 
107 
22, 296 
1, 285 
230 


68, 066 
157, 550 
95, 790 
12, 08] 
33, 064 
50,415 
78, 1.57 
46, 345 
33, 930 


194 


I, 023 


1, 302 


3. 260 
2, 830 
953 
241 


5, 278 
1, 503 


4,487 


15, 470 


34, 605 
24, 001 
27,145 


74, 500 
34, 365 
44, 378 
23, 081 
17, 264 


113, 959 
73, 003 


88, 433 


20, 378 
65, 943 
811, 851 


21,39(5 I 32.843 


77, 4.52 
75, 069 
17, 086 


38, 680 
87, 738 
62. 786 
138, 843 
20, 494 
112, 706 
101,417 
32, 936 


88, 849 
112,289 
87, 857 
148,843 
38, 548 
114, 432 


94, 112 
178,442 
121,767 
21,. 556 
33, 064 
74, 184 
130. 785 
46, 345 
33, 930 


167,485 1 216,754 


18, 706 


43, 423 
26, 263 
34, 864 


74, 500 
34, 365 
71, 228 
28, 805 
33, 091 


139, 764 
73,003 


88, 483 


5 From State and county taxes. 
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Tai^i^e 3. — Si€iti9iictt of receipts of public ooJwoJ 9 of cities of ut'ci' S^OOO inhahHemts — Coni VI. 


1C3 

104 

iGr> 

106 

1G7 

108 

109 

170 

171 

172 


173 


174 

175 
170 
177 
17S 

179 

180 
181 
182 


183 

184 

185 


186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

Ifly 

194 

195 
106 

197 

198 
190 
200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 
200 
210 
211 
212 
213 


216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 



Pweipts for the .‘a hool year 1S94-95. 

Total 

City. 

From 
Stale ap- 
portion- 
inont. 
or taxes 

From oily 
aivprof^ria- 
tiona or 
ta.xea. 

From 
rouiity 
and other 
taxes. 

From all 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

amount 
available 
for nso 
during 
the year. 

1 

3 

It 

4 

5 

6 

7 

KENTUCKY— (‘ontiimed. 







Frankfort : 

WhHo . 








Colored i 






HendOTMon ' 







$2, 666 

.^10, 380 


$572 

$13,618 

$14, 200 

Lexington* 


Jjouisville 

Mayflvillo* 

204, 809 

274, 099 

.. . 



8, 370 

487, 284 

506, 052 


22, %7 

8 014 

20 016 


341 

52, 324 
36, 908 

34,446 

68, 292 


23’ .5,55 


4, 759 
121 

38, 361 


14, 376 

ioi 952 

0 

35, 110 

LOUlHIilNA. 


45, 609 

319. 500 




555, 713 

MAINE. 





8, 900 

21,000 


200 

30,100 

no, 100 

j\n;''U8tar 





13, 9K4 
7, 702 
11.759 
C, 599 
1!>, 393 
26, 635 
5, 9‘25 

34, 692 
16. .^K) 
20. 000 
G, TOO 
28, OOO 
110, 689 


441 


49,117 
26, flftO 
31 750 

f{.,th 

0 

188 

24, 690 
31,759 
13, 949 




500 

13, 949 



178 

47! 571 
137, 324 
22, 495 

T’ortlaiid 

0 

0 

137, 324 


12! COO 

40 

is; 565 

MAinT.AND. 


llallimore 

211,726 

914, 086 

0 

3, 062 

1,1.32,474 

1, 132, 474 

JJa^orstowii 

23, 000 


$51,376 

14 

74,390 

75,390 

WASSA(TirSETTS. 


j 







i 





Amesbnry 

0 

! 18. 100 

1 21,918 

! 

0 i 

1 

: 550 

25, 418 

1 18, 100 

I 25,418 

Eev<‘rly 




0 

1 2,4.59,144 

i " 

! 38, 029 

; 2,497,773 

j 2,497,773 





<to ar.n : i ! _ . 

99, 450 


315! 26.5 


1,430 
3, 282 

316,095 
94, 281 

310’ 695 
94, 281 



90. !>90 


(Hncoiioo ■- 



Clinton 


42, :>79 





42, 970 


0 

59 071 

0 

81 

2, 805 
62 

50, 158 
179, 352 
118, 546 

82, 280 
179. 352 
221, 546 

IVlU Kiver 

17g’ .547 


0 

118, 484 

0 

Framingham 


0 

32, 282 
92. 01 1 

0 

0 

32, 282 

47, 313 
92, 01 1 

Clonccfltor 




91, 513 




91, .513 
187, 918 



187,918 
38. 950 
11 9, .554 
244, 000 
21 5, .500 
149 .553 





0 

0 

0 

38, 950 
110, 914 
2.’.], 356 
216,080 
151,640 

39,400 
119,914 
334, 411 
216, 080 
151, 610 
60, 400 



360 

Lowell 

0 

0 

7, 356 
580 

L\'nu 

0 

0 


2, 087 

Marlboro 


fio! 400 
60, 755 



0 

0 

0 

CO, 755 

47, 006 
25. 229 
33,311 

194, 918 
30,688 
141,609 

48, 591 
40, 636 
36,658 
63,00{) 

07, 79s 
47, 610 
25,329 
33, 311 
199, 454 
30, 688 
141,009 
48, 591 
46, 636 
36,058 
63,000 

Mol rose 



6 

Milford 


25, 000 
33,311 
190,576 
29, 000 

307 

0 ‘) 

Jfatick 



Now Bedford 



4, 337 


0 

0 

1,088 

2,609 


0 

139, 000 


0 

48, 150 
44, 079 
36,000 
63, 000 

441 


0 

1,007 

050 


0 

658 

Pittsfield 

0 

6 

0 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 



STATISTICS OP CITY SCHOOLS. 1863 

Tai>le 3. — Statistics of receipts of piihlic schools of cities of over S ,000 inhahitanls — CoiitM. 


222 

223 

224 

225 
220 

227 

228 
221 ) 

230 

231 

232 

233 


234 

235 
230 

237 

238 
231) 

240 

241 

242 
213 

244 

245 
240 

247 

248 
24!) 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 


258 

250 

260 

261 

262 


263 

264 
205 
260 
207 
268 

269 

270 


271 

272 

273 

274 
276 


270 

277 

278 

279 


City. 


MASSACHUSETTS --continued. 


Plymouth .. 

(^)uiiic V 

SiihMu" 

Soniervillo . 

Spencer 

Spririiilield . 
Tftimton ... 
^^'a)thaln . . . 
AVcstfield .. 
\V'<'vineuth . 

\Vo\mrn 

Worcester . 


MinilOAN. 


Adrian 

Aljioiui. 

Ann Arbor 

J hi I tie Crtn^k 

Ihiy City 

Det foil. 

Cst’uimbu 

Flint 

( I rand Haven 

(rrund Kaiiida 

Iron ^Mountain 

Iron wood 

Ishpeniiiig 

Jackson : 

Distrirl Ko. 1 .. 

Di.st net No. 17 . 

Kalamazoo 

TjaiiNin^ 

Ludin^ton 

Manistee 

Mar(|UCtto 

]M( nominee '• 

Mnskeffon 

( )wosso 

Port Huron 

Saginaw : 

East Side 

We.s Side 

Sau c Sto. Mario . . . 

'J’ra verso Cit v 

M'eat. Buy City 


Kcccipts for the school ye ar 1894-95. 


From 
Stale ap- 
portion- 
ment 
of taxes. 


$3, 363 
6, 229 
4, 001) 
4, 7 15 
13,451 
96, 725 


10, 772 
2, 48 ! 
31,011 


From city 
appropria- 
tion or 
taxes. 


$29, 246 
KO, 1 14 
121,891 
295, 000 
20, 862 
242, 170 
89, 704 
03, 410 
37, 300 
40, 724 
.50, 170 
304, 405 


18, 835 
13,164 
36, 871 
41, 000 
52,813 
535, 008 


I 

From I 
county I 
and otiier] 
taxes. I 


From all 
< (tiler 
sources. 


Total. 


Total 
amount 
avaihihle 
for use 
during 
the year. 


$29, 246 


1,471 
3, 653 

3, 845 
3, 877 
7, 780 
6, 550 


7,831 
3. 642 
4,716 
0, 881 


3J, 214 I 
14,614 I 
218,510 ( 


20, 047 
23. 651 

31,746 
28, 005 
,57, 057 


10,480 

11,420 
0, 373 
3. COO 
2, 274 
5, 702 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth* 

Faribault 

Mankato.. . 
Minneapolis. 

St. (.'load 

St Paul 

Stillwater. .. 
Winona 


Columbus . . 
Jack son . .. . 
l^feridian ... 
Natchez . ... 
Vicksburg . 


MISSOURI. 

Carthago 

Cliillicotho 

Hannibal 

J ellerson City 


21,000 
101, lU 
4, 077 
74. 128 
4, 762 
12, 707 


5, 600 
5, 022 
7,500 


4, 999 
3, 988 
6, 6.50 


31, 9<)1 
IH, 500 

26, 270 
43. .500 
23. 608 

27, 800 

101,243 
50, 180 
12, 042 
25, 622 
36, 940 


$1,545 

0 

$.575 

0 

124, oil 
295, 000 

121,011 
295, 000 
29, 862 


1, 397 

243, 567 

213, 567 

0 

0 

89, 704 

89, 704 

0 

0 

63, 410 

63,410 

0 

4, 883 

42, 183 

48, 697 

850 

155 

41,738 

50, 602 


125 

50, 205 

.50, 205 

0 

1,215 

305, G21 

395, 621 

i 

400 

22,004 
25, 227 

25, 249 


7, 410 

48, 281 

48, 281 



49, 223 

83, 417 

' 0 

686 

66, 480 

71,504 



2, 215 

034, 038 

1,201, 660 


2, 230 

47, 246 

50, 851 

1 15,018 

28(5 

17, 384 

2.5, 345 


9, 0(53 

273, 632 

352, 620 

225 


30, 743 

30, 771 

1, 350 


28, 654 

33, 250 

39, 334 
31,922 


40 1 

31,022 

2,316 

I 

67, 162 

70, 175 

470 

3,29i 1 

68, 551 

102, 751 


! 328 

43,153 

67, 781 

2, 900 

10 

25, 058 

32, 875 

544 

31,530 

44, G13 

6, 182 

703 

60, 365 

126, 068 


607 

24, 305 

53, 538 


563 

38, 843 

66, 643 

417 


118,481 

123,481 

4, 557 


64, 110 

68, 505 


.562, 801 
17, 500 
198, 500 
35, 810 
47, 838 


14, 600 
6, 763 

15, 500 


12, 720 
28. 949 


3, 032 

j 199 

1 ' 

! 

! ' 1 

1 ! 


i 2, 201 

400 
168.913 
5, 791 
4, 674 

270 

33.5 


1 


4, 000 

323 


3, 590 
5(!0 
467 

jl70) 



28, 726 
45, 882 


009, 170 
21,977 
441,811 
40, 303 
65, 554 


24, 100 
13, 008 
23, Cl 00 


32. 765 
17,277 
86, OOG 


$29, 246 


10, 139 
38,915 
53, 882 


772, 868 


40, 000 
083, 089 
24, 977 
461,771 
49, 728 
77, 164 


21, 100 
13, 070 
23, COO 


33, 633 


48, 240 


* Stati.stic 3 of 1893 - 94 . 



1864 EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 

Taiilk 3 . — fSlaiistics of receijfis of public schooU of cities of over S^OOO inhabitanie — Cont’d. 


280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 


289 

290 

291 


202 

293 

294 

295 
29« 

297 

298 

299 

300 
801 


302 


303 

304 

305 
300 

807 

808 


810 

311 

,312 

313 

814 

815 
810 

817 

818 

819 

820 
821 
822 

823 

824 

825 

826 

827 

828 

829 

830 


331 

332 
833 


City. 


MISSOURI— oontinuod. 


Joplin 

KanHiiH City . 

Moborly 

JJevada* 

St. Charles . . 
St. Joseph. .. 

St. Louis 

Sedulia 

Springtield . . 


Butte City. . 
Great Falls . 
Helena 


Boa trice 

Trouumt 

Grand Island 

Hastings 

K<^arney 

Lincoln 

Is’ebrashfi City 

Omaha 

Plattamouth ... 
South Omaha. .. 


NEVADA. 

Yirgiuia City 

NEW IIAMVBHiaE. 


Concord 

Dover 

Keouo (Uuiou district). 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 


NEW JEItSEV. 


Atlantic City * 

liayonue 

Bridgeton 

Camden 

Elizabeth 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Jers«!y City 

I am g Branch 

Millville’^ 

Morristown 

Newark 

Now Brunswick . 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth Amboy 

Phillipsburg 

Plainneld 

Rahw'ay 

Town of Union 

Trenton 


NEW YORK. 


Albany 

Amsterdam . 
1 Auburn 


Receipts for the school year 1894-95. 


From 
Stat e ap- 
portion- 
ment 
or taxes. 


From citv I'rom 


From all 


appropria- 1 county i 

laBd other » 
taxes. 1 taxes. ' 


$(>0,869 i 


$302,174 $19,774 


22, 199 
137, 003 
4, 452 
(5, 667 


3,163 


a 21, 723 
1, 865 


20, 451 
1,665 


17, 503 
21, 527 
u 12, 433 
9.5,812 
60, 079 
11, 400 


205, 701 
17, 018 
511,533 
11,004 
360. 296 
21,423 
38, 009 


107, 429 


11,8.58 
14, 726 
9, 270 
13,050 


45, 459 

'i6’627 


211, 299 
43, 629 
41, 033 


74, 291 
14G, 927 


2, 008 


79, 008 
229, 040 
2, 804 
1, 025 


03,612 , 


30,334 1 31,045 j 

(21, 174) 1 

38, 193 j 

10,890 I 9,678 
18,651 


4, 051 
64,217 


12, 533 


222, 701 
12, 900 
1,535 


Total. 


Total 
amount 
available 
for use 
during 
the y<!nr. 


$382,317 
44,657 i 


;G90, 881 
50, 180 
19, 640 


170,098 ' 306,098 

1, 724, 8G9 I 1, 775, 847 
50,885 1 61,292 

52,593 1 


92,004 I 
03,614 i’ 


32, 535 

32, 338 
33, 075 

33, 773 
20, 887 

117,920 
25. 698 
334.511 
16, 500 
18, 084 


23, 702 
28, 582 


37, 000 
27, 070 


24,814 
45,710 
11,07.3 
105, 000 
34, 321 
4, 100 


994 

483 


295 

743 


111,465 

0 i 

13,873 
15,500 
224,418 
20, 706 
14, 800 


35, 613 


89,571 
10, 000 
19, 551 
88, 190 
9,600 
21, 150 


193, 310 

"to,' 666 


80 

1,412 

0 


40.419 
30, 930 


0(1, 639 
30, 084 


42, 317 
67, 2.(7 
21, 186 
202, 224 
85, 000 
15,500 


19, 600 
2, 093 
8 

929 

292 


563 


561 


82 

2,319 

187 

422 


5,165 
*2,’ 574 


390, 832 
55, 324 
24, 914 
27, 493 
591,000 
42, 129 
53., 432 


197, 561 


31,491 
55, 235 
18, 963 
34, 022 


243, 934 

*‘88,’66i 


92, 153 
’82,’ 278 


34, 055 
34, 843 

41, 439 
33, 773 
40, 7Kt 

174,016 

42, 484 
344, 172 

19, 403 
31, 516 


50, 778 
31, 271 


I 


202, 290 
60. 630 
30, 084 


48, 547 
88, 055 
25, 185 
204, 224 
88, 877 
15, 500 


580, r>45 
60, 698 


31 , 897 
667, 140 

.54,’ 874 
59, 249 
261,221 


34, 594 
64, 047 
18, 968 
89, 393 


338, 120 
* 112*217 


^ Statistics of 1893-94. a From State and county taxes. h State, county, and towuslilp. 



STATISTICS OP CITY SCHOOLS. 1865 

'Table 3 . — Statistics of receipts of public schools of cities of over S,000 inhabitants — CoiitVL 


334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 
844 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 
851 
353 

353 

354 
855 
256 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 
862 
368 
364 
305 
366 

367 

368 


369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 
370 

377 

378 

379 
880 

381 

382 


383 

384 
885 


386 

387 
888 

389 

390 
8Q1 
392 


895 


City. 


NEW YORK— continued. 


Batavia 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

Bnttald 

ColiocH 

Corning* 

Dunkirk 

Ed Ke water: 

District No. 1 (Tompkins 
ville.) 

District No. 2 (Stapleton) . . 

Elmira 

Elnshing 

(jciicva 

filens Falls 

Crloversvillc 

Hornellsvillo 

Hudson 

1 thaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kiuuaton school di.strict 

Tainsinghuri; 

Little Falls 

Lockport 

Lon;^ Tsland City 

Middletown ' 

Mount Vernon : District No. 5 

Ncwhnr^' 

New Bochollo 

Now York 

Ni,“Lr.ar.‘' F.il’s 

Non !i ‘r(i!i:i w ii'kI.i 


From 
State ap- 
portion- 
nieiit 
or taxes. 


$6, 261 
21, 008 
419, 952 
130, 713 
« 12, 718 
5, 344 
7,464 


3. 482 
17,5)15 
5, 034 
5, 629 
5, 345 
8. 415 
8,501 
.5, 183 
8,178 
13,492 
5, 481 
7. 811 
7, 927 
.5,018 
11,012 


From city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 


From 
county 
laud other] 
taxes. 


$20, 054 
84,000 
2, 282, 363 
914, 688 
38, 775 
17, 342 
31,986 


^ Ojjdcnshurg* 


0, H08 
18,21.5 
13, 932 
6, 790 
696. 069 
7,151 
6, 236 
7,477 


23, 902 I 
58,585 
21,971 
21,522 
13, 809 
31, 92.5 
21,903 
7, 000 
22, 208 
41,508 
21, 139 
28,001 ! 
29,215 ; 
17,500 ! 
39,250 : 
99,302 . 
22,600 1 
94,331 
59, 003 i 


0 

0 


3.990,232 
38,214 ' 
29, 878 
19. 400 


^"car 1894- 

From all j 
other 
smirces. 

-95. 

Total. 

Total 
amount 
available 
for use 
during 
the yciiV- 

a 

6 

7 

$2, 575 

$28, 890 


1,822 

106, 830 

1 $100,830 

41, 248 

! 2, 743, .563 

4. .526, 358 

4, 602 

! 1, 050, 003 

1,622, 636 

1, 664 

1 53, 157 

68, 928 

389 

1 23, 075 

27,. 511 

0 

1 39, 450 

1 

.39, 450 

5, 45.5 

32. 839 

, 142,838 

2, 019 

78,119 

1 141, 819 

2, 007 

32, 191 

2.53 

27. 404 

4.5, 639 

COl 

19, 7.56 

1 26, 583 

1,3J0 

41,6.50 

1 48, 828 

378 

30, 782 

1 31, 243 

4,873 

17, 056 

1 22. 8.38 

7, 655 

38, 041 

i 88, 4.59 

2, 366 

60, 806 
26,920 
37, 171 

1 62, 366 

1 , .359 

! 37, 171 

.5, 272 

42,414 

68, 409 

400 

22,918 

23, 232 

4,802 

55, 064 

71,474 

40, 047 

1.39, 349 

1G6, 766 

1,567 

80, 995 

50, 123 
180, 688 

112, 546 

2, 40!> 

75, 944 

75, 946 

21,231 

28, 021 

98, 390 

115, 380 

4, 807, 681 

6, 200, 470 

99 1 

40, :559 

67, 587 

725 

36, 8.39 

40, 517 

1, 234 

28, 120 

36, 807 


[ Oswego 
rcekskill: Disii 

(Druinliill) 

1 Vlatishiirg 

Port Jervis 

PoviKhUcc])Hie .... 

Rochester 

Rome 

Saraloira Springs. 

j Sch(>necta(ly 

Sing Sing.'. 

I Syracuse 

J'onawenda 

Troy 

rtica 

Watertown 

1 Yonkers 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


i C t N O. 7 


11,593 I 

1,984 

6, 356 

7, 424 
12, 580 

113, 351 
8, 069 
8,218 
10,332 
4,048 
48, 684 
5, 100 
a 29, 603 
26,219 
11,290 
14, 405 


Aslieville . 
Charlotte. . 
Winston .. 


a 6, 600 


Akron 

Alliance — 
Ashtabula . 

Bellairo 

Canton 

Cliillicothe. 
Cincinnati . 
Circlevllle * 
Cleveland . . 
Columbus . . 


34.000 , 

8,910 
16, 358 
22, 393 
39, 725 
405, 000 
16. 444 
45, ,506 
25, 329 
18,6.50 
257, 152 
21 . 000 
114,549 

97. 000 
35, 000 
87. 577 


10, 000 

7, 500 


0 ! 1 , 794 I 


1,008 
1,110 
30 1 

1,702 f 
900 ! 


47, 387 

11,908 
23,854 ; 
30, 178 I 
54,007 
.519, 350 


CG3 

25, 176 . 

$509 

' 54, 238 ; 

1,680 

i .37,841 i 

1, 390 

j 24, 988 ! 

; 1,980 

1 .307 816 1 

! 700 ; 


2, J86 

lie. 33,8 ! 

' 1,8K3 

1 125,0.52 1 

1,059 

47, 349 j 

4.500 

i 

14,530 ; 


14,100 ' 


12,107 
2.5, 880 
Jl. 739 
75, 418 
534, 902 
25. 176 
106, 110 
37, 341 
30. 906 
.594, 524 
26, 800 
149, 225 
140,039 
47, 349 
205, 630 


14, 500 


14, 438 
3, 405 

116,647 

; ' 5,781 

26,07.5 561 

136,866 

1 30, 041 

230, 435 
39, 410 




i 

i 

1 

31,297 
227, 530 
51, 732 
1,026,629 

12, 792 
6, 964 
128, 008 

90, 603 
31, 472 

0 

483 1,461 

769 

105, .339 
38, 205 
909, 370 

722, 857 58, 505 

131,831 
43, 957 

936, 088 
387, 899 

6, 396 110, 840 

3. 167 

1,185.155 
! 435, 023 

1 1,900,682 

1 741, 275 


Statistics of 1893-94. 

ED 95 59* 


a From State and county taxes. 



18&6 ®©iUCA*aO|ff HEPORT, l«91-96. 

Takle d.-—<StaUstics of receipts of puhlio BohooU of oiticB of ooerSjOOO mhahitmU — ContM. 


S9G 

'^91 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 
410 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 
420 

427 

428 
420 
430 


432 

433 


434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 
440 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 


City. 


ojiio— contiiuiod. 


Dayton 

$28, 544 


5. 094 

3, 392 



2,' 873 



3, 7.54 


3, 302 
10,000 

Hamilton 

Iron ton 

5, (585 

Lane.aster 

3, 034 

I.ima 

6, 429 

Lorain 

MariH field 

5, 898 

4, .380 

Marietta 

Clarion 


Hecelpts for Iho scltool year 1894-95. 


From 
State ap- 
portion - 
Til out 
or taxes. 


From city 
«*p|>ro4>ria- 
1 or 
taxes. 


$281. 211 


From 
connty 
and other 
taxes. 


29,338 I $203 
(10, 530) 

20,571 


23, 083 
55, 000 
280 
20, 574 
40, 289 


25, 445 


23, 525 
0 


.59, 054 
21,043 


Mart ins Ferry. 
Massillon 
Middletown ... 
Mount A'ernon 

Nelson ville 

Ninvark 

Norwalk ''' 

Pi qua* 

Portsmouth * . . 


From all 
other 
sources. 


Total. 


$.5, 123 


817 
1.181 
6, 721 


2, 087 
1,019 
500 
(’>50 
134 
2, 170 


$314, 878 


35, 482 
21,109 
30, 165 


27. 404 
05. .500 
30, 140 
23,742 
54, 888 


Total 
amount 
available 
for ucBO 

during 
tho year. 


(50 

970 


(55, 012 
27, 300 


3.5, 7 


79.5 I 
034 


12 , 200 ; 


587 j 
363 


30,753 1 

27, 754 I 925 



8, 965 
13, 944 
0. 503 
.5. 1 12 
•1.5, 023 

Springfield i 

Steubenville i 

Tifliii 1 

Toledo { 

IVarren ' 

Xenia i 

(1, 106 
17, 742 ! 
(65, 

Voun<»'st.(n\m 1 

Zano.'j'^'ilie i 


48, 00(5 . 
87.258 I. 
31,791 |. 
28, 249 
142,015 j 


4, 031 


98 


39, 682 


3,(582 ! 


18, 07r> j 


OKIAITOMA. 

OkluhoTua 

OJtEaON. 


Portlaml . 
Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


AUe^jlieny 

Allentown ... 

jMioona 

BeaviT Falls . 

Bratblock 

Bradford 

Butler 

Carbon dale... 

Carl i. si e 

Cliambcrsbiir^ 

Chester 

Columbia 

Dunmoro * . . . 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisburg. . . 

Hazelton 

Homcsteiul . . - 
Johnstown*.. 
Lancaster — 

Lebanon 

Loekhaven... 
McKoosport. . 
Mahanoy City 


340) 


38, 81 1 
109,409 


17, 178 
2, 085 


103, 457 
31,5()3 

32. 085 
8, 198 
8, 740 
9, 857 
9, 030 

13, 235 
9, 008 

8, 752 
19,433 

9. 498 
9, 370 

19. 085 
36, 337 
43, 381 
11,310 

7, 235 
19,021 
8;i,119 
16, 574 
8, 000 
21,355 
13, 055 


78, 146 
09, 207 
20, 028 
23, .331 
38, 907 
29, 388 
23, 532 
9, 005 
13,558 
42, 370 

I. 5, 824 

18, 840 
59, 927 

117, 209 
84, 070 
27, 143 
24,107 
04, 548 
59, 380 
30, 148 

II, 000 
00,013 

19, 554 


4, 378 


1 

305,742 ' 

31,. 543 1 

500 

34,134 ' 

,709) 

2, 942 
841 
42.5 
2,018 
391 
700 

351,168 
no, 550 
101,777 
30, 513 
32, 408 
49, 530 


203 


183 

139 

39! 207 
30, 900 
18,89.3 
22, 541 



220 

231 

822 

02, 025 I 
25, 035 
28, 222 
80, 822 
159, 602 
127, 808 
41,778 
31, 342 

0 

313 

1,210 


9.55 

.5, 161 
3.57 


3, 319 



U 

208 

92,778 1 
40, 722 
19,000 
88, 504 j 

0 j 

0 

530 


C)73, 590 
20, 000 
43, 2.52 
82, 888 
34, 637 
78, 838 
35, 708 


95, 500 
58, 340 
24. 200 
70, 427 


82, 900 
04, 477 
53,910 
50, 000 
50, 500 
5(3, 500 


30, 721) 


C375 

1 43,971 1 

7i; 830 

108 

3(5,508 i 

, 36, 508 

755 

35, 797 ■ 

55, 064 

2, CHi 

.59, 71.5 

1 73, 985 

2, 299 

103, .501 

1 384 743 

202 

38, 550 

1 57, 097 

249 

33, (510 i 

! 428 

2(5, 931 

219,200 1 

i 414,228 

971 

42. 888 j 

[ 54.891 

587 

127, 798 

242, 4.38 
95, 772 

i 




405. 490 
50, 392 


071,008 

110.550 

104, 814 
30, 513 
87, 824 

70, 272 
40, 807 
47, 930 
18, 931 
22,541 

184, 750 
50. 070 
28, 222 
128, 287 
190, 845 
234, 785 

49, 489 

71, 342 
102, 566 

105, 908 
46, 821 
10, 000 

157, 203 

50, 695 


Statistics of 1893-94. 



STAiiSiaos •OS' -CITY •scHoeiiS. 1867 

Tajit.k 3 . — StaUHtioQ qf remijpis of ptihlic sohools^qf cities of 0X)er S jOOO inhabitants — CouVd, 



City. 

Hoccipts for the school year 1894-9.5. 

Total 
amount 
available 
L)r msG 
during 
the year. 

Trom 
State ax>- 
jliortian* 
iiient 
or taxes. 

From city 
uppropriar 
tioii.H or 
taxes. 

From 
county 
and otlier 
taxes. 

From all 
other 
sources. 

Total. 


1 

52 


4 

5 


7 


PENNSYLVANIA— eonti nuod . 







458 


$11, 825 

$29, 106 

$1, 695 


$42, G2G 

^4,798 

459 


8^081 

11, 128 

$2, 327 

21, 466 

4L 122 

460 

Ntuiticoko 

9i 701 

19, 370 

00 

0 

1, 190 

31, 003 

31, 0G3 

461 


14, 975 



21,633 

36, 608 

44. 807 

462 


18, 172 

32, 379 


1,174 

51,725 

107, 2G7 

463 

Oil City 

10, 752 

30i 380 

38 

167 

41, 343 

41,’ .343 

461 


1,000, 000 

2, 56;{, 497 



3, 5G3, 497 

3, 563, 497 

465 

IMueiiixville 

8, 862 

14,050 

3 

5.'.9 

23,474 

24; 010 

466 


241, 159 

801, 877 


53, 175 

1,096, 211 

1, 363, 615 

4C7 

rittrttonr. 

t*; C40 

15i 165 

57 

171 

25, 033 

35;5CG 

468 


19, 592 

9, 282 


114 

19, 988 

21,223 

469 


13i 228 

25’ 1 1 7 



38, 345 

74 1328 

470 


17,055 

i:k 761 

i 

30| 810 

471 


5.8i 047 

1391776 


5. 188 

203, 011 

242 i 243 

472 


82, 413 

194, 5i>2 


3, 790 

280, 801 

498i 770 

473 

Hhaiiiokin 

16, 105 

23, 324 

28 

807 

40, 324 

89, M9 

474 

SlK'Drmdoah 

lf>, u;{4 

28. 885 


1,810 

50,629 

02,473 

475 


14,615 

28, 425 





57, 377 

476 

Houtli Chester 

6, 630 

15, 420 

0 

170 

22, 220 

24, 470 

477 


10, 702 

19, 731 


392 

30, 825 

45, 276 

478 

Tit usvillo 

lo; 493 

29, 100 

0 

4G8 

40; 151 

46; 006 

479 

I'nioutown 

6, 440 

13, 4.52 


G04 

20, 496 

21,781 

480 


8,987 

20, 892 ! 


3, 979 

33, 8.58 

64, 011 

481 

"Willvesbarro 

39! 985 

0:k 878 

1,284 

930 

1 30^077 

176, 284 

482 


30, 60S 

03, 410 



94, 038 

94, 1)38 

483 

Yorlf. . - 

24, 271 

32, 495 


598 

57i 3G4 

97, 948 

PIIOPE I.^LAND. 




481 

EaatProvidonre 

4, 1.55 

no. 514 


1,000 

35, GGO 

35, 609 

485 

Jolmstoii (Olnovville) 

4; 217 

a ‘20i 058 

b 8, 8G1 

1, 173 

34i 309 

110,019 

48G 

Nowport 

.5, 681 

61, 038 


5, 3G7 
3.)2 

72, 086 

101, 309 

487 

T’awtiioket 

8, 379 

117,117 


120, 178 

104, 915 

488 

Providence 

28, 992 

516, 118 

6 

22, 738 

507, 848 

601,011 

489 

Woonsocket 

7,714 

67, 000 

1 


2, 875 

77, 589 

101,805 


; SOUTH CAROLINA. 




490 

Ch.arle.ston 


31, 883 

37, 4C4 


C9, ,347 

80, 336 

491 

Coluiiihia 

4, 200 

10, .307 

4'I*J 

14, 999 

25, 661 

492 

fcjpartauhurg 















SOUTH DAKOTA. 







493 

Sionx Falls 

c 9, G03 

28, 980 



3S, 640 

49, 0G5 


TENNESSEE, 



494 

Chattanooga 

a 20, 000 

20, 000 


1, 000 

41, 000 


495 

CJarkfiville 

6, 289 

5’, 383 


347 

12, 019 

15,017 

490 

Knoxville ' 

1,629 

8[ 959 

29, 132 

L619 

41, 330 

41,382 

497 

M(jini)hiB 

3, 500 

30, (M18 

52, 024 

0, 400 

71, 982 

97,140 

498 

Kushcillo 


81,310 

75, 000 


166, 310 

156, 310 


TEXAS. 




499 

Austin 

20, 664 

32, 994 

900 

12,219 

50, 777 

GO, 4C5 

500 

Corfiicaiui* 







601 

Dallas 

36, 420 

37, 345 

oia 

0 

74, 378 

75, 145 

602 

Dtmisou 

9, 766 

9, 800 

218 

900 

20, G84 

21, 164 

603 

Kl Paso 

6, 308 

15, 073 


111 

21, 092 

21, 093 

504 

Fort Worth 

15, 727 

28, 698 

2 221 

195 

40, 741 

46, 741 

505 

Gainesville 

5, 414 

19, 724 

705 

1,002 

20, 845 

31,364 

506 

Galveston 

32, 937 

40, 000 

2, 156 

453 

75, 540 

75,510 

507 

Houston 

41, 680 

29, 840 


0, 038 

77. 5.58 

149, 674 

608 

Laredo * 

9, 187 


9, 187 

13, 178 

509 

Paris 

8, 494 

10,400 

150 

1 

19. 044 

19, 044 

610 

San Antonio*' 

44, 926 

49, 637 


1 8 

94, 471 

98, 5C2 

511 

Tyler* 

6, 153 

8, 285 


1 20 

1.3, 458 

14, 557 

612 

Waco* 

14; 306 

27, 640 


i 100 

42, lOG 

42, lOG 


* Statiatioa of 1803-91. ^ Dintnot taxes. 

a Towu tasLca. o From fcHato nml eouuty taxes. 
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Tabi.e 3 . — StaMsties of receipts of public schools of cities of over S fOOO inhabitants — Cont’d. 



City. 

Receipts for the school year 1894-95. 

Total 
amount 
available 
for use 
during 
the year. 

Prom 
State ap- 
portion- 
ment 
or taxes. 

Prom city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 

From 
county 
and other 
taxes. 

From all 
other 
sources. 

Total. 


1 



4 

a 




UTAH. 







613 

Ogden 

$15, 397 

$29, 200 

$6, 741 

$1,201 

$52, 639 

$53, 539 

514 

SSlt Lake City 

44, 779 

175, 687 

53, 734 

7,773 

281,973 

376, 250 


VERMONT. 







515 

Burlin^on 

1,658 

30, 000 


4,080 

35, 739 

50, 239 

616 


21500 

32', 000 

168 

34, G08 

34i 668 


VIRGINIA. 



617 

Alexandria 

1, 529 

13, 500 




20, 907 

618 

Danville 

4, 844 

12, 823 

0 

0 

17, 667 

18, 979 

619 

Lynchburg 

9, 135 

32, 016 


1, 055 

42, 206 

42^8 

620 


4, 837 

4, 553 



9, 390 

9 .30(5 

521 

Norfolk 

13, 002 

34, 872 

0 

0 

47, 874 

54 ! 786 

622 

Petersburg 

10, 086 

13, 078 

0 

558 

23, 722 

23, 722 

623 

Portsmouth 

4,888 

11, 232 

0 

41 

16, 16] 

17, 771 

624 


33, 81 0 

118, 439 


1, 928 

154, 178 

l.*>4 17« 

625 


5, 672 

1(», 386 


2, 457 

18,415 

1 9i 498 

628 


2, 055 

lo; 694 


462 

14i 374 

14,374 


WASHINGTON. 


627 

Seattle 

6 161 

117, 144 


36 

123. 341 

231, 161 

628 

Spokane 

2, 552 

50, 315 


430 

53, 297 

68^ 941 

629 

Tacoma 

4i610 

107, 959 


29 

112 ! 598 


112, 508 

530 

Walla Walla 


16’, 751 


WEST VIRGINIA. 




i 

1 

531 

Huntington 

3, 022 

15,928 

1.023 

597 i 

20, 570 

22, 777 

632 

Parker^urg 







633 

Wheeling 

15,037 

81,445 

1,317 

238 i 

! 98,037 

110,612 


WISCONSIN. 







6i»4 

635 

Appleton 

Ashland 

504 

39,000 

6, 500 

14,543 

60,607 

107, 957 

530 

Chippewa Palls 


15,000 

3, 937 

525 i 

19, 402 

30 463 

537 

' Eau Claire 

7, 555 

50, 000 

8, 177 

1,323 

67, 055 

82 ! 538 

538 

1 Pond du Lac * 

6, 275 

17, 000 

6.061 1 

810 

30, 152 

! 42, 721 

539 

Green Hay 

4, 492 

19, 835 

4, 308 ; 

465 

29, 100 

29, 1 00 

540 

Janesville 

5, ,594 

1, HOO 

6, 089 

839 

14, 322 

74, 666 

641 

; La Crosse 

11, 721 

58, 700 

12, 155 

2, 569 

85, 145 

116, 858 

542 

1 Madison 

6,894 

29, 0.50 

6,221 

5, 045 

46, 216 

59, 903 

543 

Marinette 

282 

30, 750 

5, 870 

653 

37, 555 

68, 136 

544 

! Merrill 


8, 7(t0 

4, 000 

7, 981 

20, 681 

27 270 

545 

j Milwaukee 

105, 780 

384, 861 

115, 000 

l\ 537 

013, 178 

911,’ 831 

548 

Oshkosh 

10. 533 

4.7, .500 


250 

56, 283 


647 

i Racine 

9, 865 

35, 000 

12,000 

588 

67, 453 

Uvj OvU 

132, 767 

518 

1 Sheboygun 

282 

49, 830 

10. 084 

291 

61, 093 

90 676 

510 

1 Stevens T’oint 

4, .3.58 

15, 000 

4, 077 

178 

23, 613 

28, 680 

650 

! Superior 

6, 6.53 

1 1 0, 000 


3, 014 

119, 667 

9.17 

651 

! Watertown* 

4,781 

5, 997 

4, 5.57 

’ 3 O 8 

If)’, 643 

1 A i I ^ O 

22, 474 

652 

i Wausau* 








j WYOMING. 







653 

Chevenne 




24, 515 


24, 516 


1 " 1 i 




* Statistics of 1893-94. 
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Table L—Statuiics' of expenditures of public schools of cities of over 8^000 inhabitants. 


City. 


Rirminghnm . 

Huulaville 

Mobile* 

Montgomery. 
Selma 


AUKANKAB. 


6 I Fort Smith . 

7 i Hot Springs 

8 Little Jloofc. 
y I Pino Blutf , 


I 


CALIFORNIA. 


10 A lamella 

11 Berkeley 

12 Eureka 

13 Fresno 

14 Los Angeles 

15 OaklaiuT 

10 Pasiulena 

17 Sacrainento 

18 San Bernardino’' 

19 San Diego 

20 San Franeisiio . . 

21 San .lose 

22 Santa Cru/. 

23 Stockton 


25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 


Colorado Siirings .. 
Donviu’: 

District No. 1 . . 
District No. 2 , . 
District No. 17 . 

Lead vi lie 

Bueblo ; 

District No. 1 . . 
District No. 20 . 
Trinidad 


CONNECTICUT. 


82 Aiisoiiia* 

33 Bridgeport... 

34 I Bristol ^ . ... 

35 i Danbury 

8tt I llartford 

37 1 Manchester . . 

38 I Meriden 

Middletown . 
New Britain * 
New lTa\cn. . 
New London . 

Norwalk 

Norwicdi*^ 

Rockville 

Stain ford * . . . 
Waterbury .. 
Williamantio 


49 


Expend! tnrefl for the school year 1894-95. 


Permanent 
invest- 
ments and 
lasting 
improvo- 
monts. 


DELAWARE, 

Wilmington 

DI8TKICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington : 

First to Sixth divisions a 

Seventh and Eighth divisions c.) 

* Statistics of 1893-94. 
a Principally white pupils. 


$1, 760 
1, 882 
35. 000 


1,500 
12, 7H8 


27, 579 
166, 535 


1,872 


2, 082 
45,511 


44, 984 
13, 699 


25, 337 

56, 011 
10, 334 
70, 609 
4, 284 

102 


For salaries! 
of teachers 
and super- 
vising 
ofiBcers. 


1 


12. 285 
1,314 


6,390 
20,347 
2. Ot'O 
20,000 


16, 825 
119, 053 
18, tH)0 


48, 251 
877 


29, 962 


I 

(’urrent I 
and ! For evon- 
iiicidontal ing schools, 
expenses. 


$32, 771 
3, 605 
61, 577 
23, 924 
10,880 i 


38, 984 
16 , 000 
43, 203 
12, 080 


$6,075 I 
959 
15,192 
2,385 



78, 980 
27,219 



5, 089 


47, 493 

19,815 


46, 801 

9J,203 


187, 964 

99, 249 

0 

89, 522 

43, 393 


57, 464 

41,746 


20, 527 

7,311 

« 

31, 432 

25, 773 


31, 198 

27. 049 

0 

17, 702 



23, 4(-0 

5, 887 



101,755 
25, 000 

4.5, 799 

559 

33,’ 204 
169, 088 

12,052 

663 

21,538 

7,583 I 


,58, 138 
16. 475 

34, .S'; 8 

6(50 

31, 438 

> 12,256 


240, 622 

86,111 

5,997 

2,5, 172 

8, 690 

579 

36. 906 

5, 950 


20, 469 
11, OOO 

1 8, 097 


42, 626 

i 8, 601 


83, 636 

j 22, 814 

3, 457 

24, 125 

I 8,361 

1 


102, 347 

32,973 

0 

686, 875 

l{ 14, 207 

b 3, 244 

2, 498 


Total. 


$38, 846 
6,314 
81,651 
61, 309 
14, 040 


40, 857 
19, 500 
70, 177 
26, 740 


92, 120 
52, 200 
27,512 
34, 350 
283, 277 
397. 535 
33, 340 
103, 596 
37, 145 
68, 763 
1, 043.006 
102, 700 
77,292 
81, 007 


163, 341 

333, 254 
149, 249 
169,819 
32, 122 

.57. 307 
5H, 247 


41, 632 
149,4.57 

33, 000 
52, 309 
259, 587 
31. 121 
114, 182 
♦ 35, 368 
60, 519 
451 , 783 
52, 441 

42, 916 
28, 506 
19, 000 
51. 287 

158,158 
33, 306 


165, 282 


j 950, 540 


b (/'ost of teachers, 
c Colored pupils only. 
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Tabi^e 4 . — Statistics of expenditures of pn^lie schools of dtm, etc, — Continued. 


52 

63 

54 

65 


50 

57 

58 
69 
60 
61 
02 
03 
61 


65 

60 

67 

68 
09 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 
80 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 
03 

94 

95 

96 
07 


100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 
100 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 


Expenditures for the school year 1894-95. 


City. 

Permanent 
in vest- 
monte and 
lasting 
improve- 
ments. 

1 


FLORIDA. 

$1,294 

1,504 

1,280 



Tampa.. 

GEORGIA. 





4, 792 
7, 500 
1, 200 





5, 605. 




lUJNOIS. 

3, 727 

Aurora: 


1.340 
1,698 

1.3, 181 

2.341 
22, 000 

liolloville 

HUKHuiiigtou 





1, 720, .551 

4, 288 
16,400 


])<;<‘atur 

East St Louis: 

Distrii't No, 1 

District No. 2. T. 2, It 10 W 

District No. 2, T, 2, It 0 W 

Elsrin 

52, 130 

0 

21,238 

33, 349 
3, 639 
40, 793 
•2, 975 
4,542 

Evanston : 

District No. 1 

'Mnn’tli Mvniifitrm, No. .3 

South Iii\'un.stoii 

frooport. 

GnlBsburpf 

Jaolisonvillo 

Joliet 

44. 379 
9, 808 
75, 000 
49, 041 
1,000 

Xankakee 

Mattoou 

Moline 

Ottawa 

Pekin 

Peoria 

2.470 
9, 944 
14, 980 
28, 871 
9, 187 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Rock Island 

Sprin"lield 

Sterling 

INDIANA. 

Anderson 

30, 302 
7,950 

Bray.iL- 

Columbus 

CniwfordsvTllo 


Elkhart 

3, 470 
9, 69.5 
28, 249 
550 

Evansville 

Fort 'W ay no 

Frankfort - 

Goshen 

Hammond - 

525 
11,668 
48, 502 

Huntington 

Indianapolis 

Jetroraonviilo 

Kokomo 



For salaries 
of teachers 
and .super- 
vi.siug 
olUcers. 

Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 

F6r even- 
ing schools. 

Total. 

3 

4 


G 

$37, 119 

$5. 577 

0 

$43, 990 

11,961 

2, 131 


15, 590 

10, 611 

2, 097 

0 

14, 688 

13, 400 



14, 341 

15 ORO 



17, 1.56 

\:y\ 525 

1 , 3C9 


IG,Q24 

■' 119 688 



151, .320 

49, 500 

IG, 450 


7;t 450 

10, 870 

600 


12,670 

26, 105 

5, 526 

$503 

32, 134 

47, 358 

4, 7.53 

0 

.57, 776 

i:{, 000 




SOi 994 

29, 64.3 



119,637 

15, 897 

5,003 


2.5. 975 

33,039 



21,039 

31, o:i5 

12, 822 


4.5, 197 

.33,412 

10, 014 

0 

45, 124 

43,918 

17,643 


74, 742 

10, 373 

5, .566 

0 

27, 283 

20, 060 

6, 800 

0 

50, HOU 

3 5, 000 



20, 009 

3, 492, 123 

931, 008 

i:58, 612 

6, 238. 324 

27, 100 

13. Ill 


41,505 

39, 753 

13, 442 

0 

69, 655 

0,250 

1.800 ' 


8, 050 

28, 022 

22,790 


102, 948 

.3, .520 

1,1.50 i 

0 

5, 000 

42, 205 

24,113 


87, 55C 

30, 020 

19, 002 

390 

82, 701 

4, 002 

2, 361 

1 

10, 002 

12. 259 

9, 08: 1 


68, 135 

21,012 

9.447 


*3:i, 464 

30, 049 

.36, 675 

1 ^ 

72, 160 

a 26, 0(>0 


1 ^ 

53, K99 

49,011) 

20, 196 


11.3, 585 

16, 730 

7, 48,5 


34, 023 

15,962 

6, 508 

o' 

©7, 470 

33, 373 

1 5, 84.S 

0 

98, 262 

22, 179 

6, 843 


:i(), 022 

17,410 

2, 7U0 


34, 173 

107, 325 

29, 091 


188,886 

45, 732 

14, 660 


70, ,336 

.57, 350 

17,468 

299 

©0, 095 

34, 783 

12, 635 


76, 289 

54, 548 

13, 754 

0 

77, 489 

9,051 

3, 2(17 


12, 358 

.31, 118 

6, 944 

0 

48, .364 

11,338 

3, 911 


23, 207 

* 17, .368 




15, 870 



17,000 

22, 405 

11,685 


.37, 660 

- 102,498 

23, 921 

722 

136, 836 

65, 943 

14, i:i2 


108, 324 

17, 870 

3, 448 


21, 371 

12, 024 



13, 869 

16, 745 

2, 303 

805 

20, 378 

23, 289 

7, 046 

0 

41, 948 

268, 381 

172, 475 


489, 358 

2.'>, 000 




22, 403 



34,991 


Statistics of 1893-94. 
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Table 4. — StOftUiics of expendit area of public schools of ci lies, etc.‘ — ContiDiied. 


112 

113 

114 

115 

lie 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 
12 ,') 
120 


127 

128 

129 
330 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

130 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

140 

147 


148 

US) 

159 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 
350 
357 

158 

159 

160 


101 

162 

163 

164 
105 
166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 


City. 


INDIANA — con ti uwed. 


Laf.'iyotto* 

Lapdrto 

Lopiiisport 

^Madison 

Marion 

Michigan City. 

Miincic* 

Now Albany — 

lliclnnond 

Sholl)yvil]o 

vSoutli Bond 

Torro Haiito... 

VincenneH 

■Will mail 

Wusliington — 


Boono 

linrliii^toii 

C('(l;tr Kapida . . 

Clinton 

Clounoil Blufl's . 

Cn'stoii 

l)iiv<Mi])ort 

Dos Moines : 

North aide . 

East side . . 

IV'est side.. 

Duhnqne 

Fort Madiaou. . 

Iowa City 

Kiokulc.' 

Alar.shalltown. . 

litnscalino 

O.skaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Sioux City 

Wntorloo : 

l^lnst side . . 

Wewt side. . 


Arkansas City. 

Atri.isnn. 

Emporia 

3*'()rr, Scott 

llutchinaon 

KansaH City . . . 

Lawrence. * 

Leavenworth . . 

Ottawa 

Para on a 

Pittsburg’^ 

'J'opclia 

W id lit a 


Bowling Green . 

Covington 

Frank tort: 

White 

Colored 

Henderson 

Hopkins villo .. 

Le.xington 

Louisville 

May a villo* 

Newport 

Owensboro 

Paducah 


Exjienditurcs for Iho school year 1894-95. 


Permanent ! 

invest- 
ments and 
lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


lEor salaries j 
of teachers 
and flujicr- 
vising 
oflicers. 


$ 33, 000 
22, 520 


19, 337 
1,000 
9, 533 
0 

33, 877 


26,165 
28, 910 


563 

1,047 


12,060 


8S9 

,100 


3, 544 
930 


1,000 

2,' 301 


10 

20, 000 


10, 473 
3,. 525 


1,854 


6, 895 


4, 108 
12, 856 
11,574 


$32, 024 
20,190 
26,182 
16, 991 
28, 122 
20, 087 
33,730 
36,813 
39, 079 
12, 858 
40.519 
84, 121 


22, (00 
12, 000 


19 , 000 
62, 905 
41, 173 
37, 978 
55, 651 
17, 805 
74,971 

17,200 
37, 592 
78, 455 
54, 039 

13. 000 
20.318 
30, 365 
27,110 
29, 130 

21.000 


95, 208 


16, 827 
19, 976 
20, 991 
20, 310 
39, 541 
55, 389 
20, 978 
35, 709 
13, 1H4 
12, 450 
18, 000 
61, 585 
49, 841 


Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 


li’or even- ! 
ing schooLs.j 


$15, 213 
C, 934 
18, 793 


14,140 
4, 566 
11,377 
12, 763 
22, 850 


7, 430 
20, 798 


4, 000 
15, 302 
39, 489 
17,101 
30, 450 

7, 304 
18, 103 

7. 500 
24, 022 
24, 441 
34, 3.35 

5, 456 
13,108 

3, 536 
23, 005 

9, 493 

2, 100 


Total. 


48, 209 


6, 84 1 


13.911 
2 OCG 
0, 096 


33,301 


64, 255 
10, 485 


17, 000 
9, 350 


398, 848 
4,650 
40, 446 
19, 617 
20, 792 


5 . 085 
4, 732 


40, 049 
11,033 


11, 387 
1,505 


1, 990 
'8i,'956 


13,057 
2, 029 
5, 908 


0 

*.$130* 


10, 337 
500 ’ 
6 


$47, 237 
(>0, 124 
67, 49.5 


61,605 
25, 653 
52, GiO 
49. 57G 
95, 812 


74,114 
133, 835 
20, 5C8 
23, .590 
22, C40 


* 34, 720 
79, 21.0 
83, 6G2 
59, 287 
86,2.31 
25, 672 
96, 48D 

.34, 709 
01, (-1 1 
116, 691 
117,370 
18, 022 
33, 426 
68. 2f0 
103, 975 
39, 005 
30, 200 


155. 177 


19, E4.3 
17. 155 


38 , 8S7 
24, 601 
27, 342 
26, 080 
89, 690 
32, 776 
56, 3 87 
18, 269 
17, 198 
31, 010 
121,034 
CO, 874 


86, 115 
13.515 


2(), t oo 

13, 200 


497, 036 
4,650 
58,111 
34, 402 
38, 174 


*SL'i<istics of 1893-94. 
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178 


174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 


I8;t 

184 

185 


186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 
191 
195 
190 
107 
198 

iro 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 
200 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 

213 

214 


210 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 
220 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 


City. 

Ej 

Pemmnont 
invest- 
ments and 
lasting 
iraprove- 
inents. 

:penditnr('.s 

For salaries 
of teac-hijrs 
and Huper- 
vi.sing 
ofliccrs. 

for the s(jho( 

Current 

and 

incidcmtal 

expenses. 

)1 year 1894-9 

For even- 
ing schools. 

t 


3 

4 

5 

1.0UISIANA. 







-$301, 141 

.$264, .572 


MAINE. 




0 

21 000 

9, 200 




(( 13 321 



.$4 692 

:i5 31.3 

0. 7H.3 i 

Bath 

0 

1 9 752 

6, 938 




21 306 

10, 074 

(?>) 


049 

1 1 030 

2 , 130 


4 000 

33 340 

17, 340 


Portland 

29, 540 

8o’, 97'.> 

2G; 799 

h .$795 


13,091 

14, 739 

4,817 


1 MAnYr.ANI). 


' Baltimore 

117,089 

840, 112 

238, 490 

11,538 



8 .5*58 





9, 009 


.3, 380 


MAS.SACHUSET'IS. 



i 



20, 800 

6, 700 

1 



13, 201 

b', 7.50 

b'62S ! 



17, 335 

8, 083 





22! 000 


lioston 

397, 983 

1, 533, 484 

509, 190 

57, 116 ! 


13, 700 





73, 179 

25, 081 

524 : 

Cainhridjic 

35, 423 

215, 593 

58, 401 

7,218 ; 

f llo'lHCia - 

2. 890 

70, 292 

19,207 

1,549 1 

* 

3.5, 000 

20. 204 

Clinton 

8,479 

21, 609 

11,931 

800 

Everett I 

20. 000 

43,480 1 

17, 802 

500 ; 

Fall Kiv('r ' 


157, 712 

f/63. 514 

1 J , 000 ' 

Fitehlniri? 

102, 694 

08, 002 

37. fi25 

3,325 { 

Fniiri iii/>*liaTn * 

15, 000 

c23, 379 



(larcliior 

1.5, 031 

19,281 

9, 998 

9 1 

(rloueesU'i’ 

5, OOH 

54, 084 

32, 2.59 


llaverlilU 


08, 09‘> 

22, 820 

5 2, 149 ! 

Holyoke 

1 07,203 ' 

85, 273 

3kh.V/ 

3,585 ' 

lIyao3*ark 

493 

29, 280 

8, 

707 ! 

I.avvreiiee 

i 28,317 

87, 780 

31. 505 

1 3,35 4 1 

Low<‘11 

! 40, 350 

107, 148 

80.411 

1 22, 097 

L\ nn 

: 0 

152, 223 

00, 102 

3,013 

lil'aldeii 

i 2, 675 

1 70, 984 

.32, 443 

2. 480 

Marl horn 

1 500 

34, 902 

16. 308 

000 

Medford 

! 38. 379 

41, 280 

17. 102 

700 

AT olrose. 


1 32, 147 

15, 386 


Millltrd 


18^094 ! 

0, 812 

423 

Natick 

3, 123 

23.387 i 

0, 501 

300 

New Jiedford 

48, 849 

101, 962 

37,. 501 

4, 891 

Newhnryport 


22, 116 

7, 062 

, 275 

^(^wten 

1 

109, 887 

30, 339 

i 994 

North Ad.iniH 

7, 097 

30. 105 

9, 416 

i 1, 977 

Nortluiin]»lon 

1 0 

32, 812 

12, 501 

1 1,323 

Peahod V 


24, 790 

8, 500 

i 9 

Pittfitleld 

1, 157 

44,900 

15, 067 

! 1,276 

Plymouth 

2, 636 

21,2.50 

7.013 

1 ® 

Ouiney 


57, 120 


1 

Salom'. 

22,003 

74! 455 

24,110 

; 2,843 

Somerville — 

118, 206 

131,086 

40, 494 

3, 014 


1, 600 

17, 781 

8, 587 

440 

Sprin^tiield 

50’, 451 

136, 072 

61, 653 

4, 946 

Taunton 

0 

02, 913 

24,914 

1,877 

W altham 

22, 303 

48, 179 

19,144 

1 1,914 

Westfield 

1,182 

32, 765 

8, 820 

! 318 

Weymouth 


30, 812 

11, 209 

1 

WOburn 

1,802 

37, 960 

0, 584 

1 786 

W orcester 

143, 586 

274, 263 

108, 675 

1 11,480 


Total. 




$555, 713 


30, 200 
27, 283 
49, 788 
26, 690 
32, 040 
13, 809 
54, 680 
137, 324 
33, 247 


1, 207, 229 
10, 441 
68, 272 


27, 500 
19, 011 
25,418 

40. 000 
2, 497, 773 

115,217 
99, 384 
310, 095 
93, 938 
63, 930 
42, 945 
81,917 
(2232,826 
211,640 
51, 060 
44, 313 

92.011 
91,513 

187,918 
38, 836 
153, 962 
310, 600 
215, 998 
114, 588 
62, 370 
97, 461 
47, 533 
25, 829 
83,311 
193, 263 
80,053 
141, 220 
48, 655 
46,036 
33, 290 

63.000 
30, 899 
79, 925 

124.011 
292, 800 

28, 308 
243, 122 
89, 704 
91, 540 
43, 085 
42, 081 
60, 133 
532, 904 


* Statifttioa of 1893-94. c Api>roximatoly. 

a Eatiinated. ({Does not Inchide exp(jiiditures for repairs, fuel, 

Mncluded in other items. and the like. 
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Table 4. — Statist ics of expenditures of public schools of cities, etc. — Continuod. 


234 

235 
230 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 
240 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 
250 

257 

258 

259 

260 
261 
262 


26:} 

204 

265 

206 

207 

268 

269 

270 


City, 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann Arbor 

Jlattlo Creek 

Bay City 

Detroit 

Eaeanaba 

.Flint 

Grand Haven 

Grand Tiapida 

Iron Mountain* — 

Irouwood 

Isbpeming 

Jackson : 

District. No. 1... 

District No. 17. 

ICalauiassoo 

Lansing 

Lndington* 

Manistee 

Miiniuette 

Menominee 

Muskegon 

Owosso 

Port Huron 

Saginaw: 

East Side 

West Side 

Sanlt Sto. Marie. . . 

''rravorso City 

AVest jJay Ciiy 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth* 

Faribault 

Mankato 

Minneapolis . 

St. Cloud 

St. Paul 

Stillwater 

Winona 


MISSISSII’PI. 


271 I ColunibuB , 


272 

273 

274 

275 


276 

277 

278 

279 

280 
281 
282 

283 

284 

285 

286 
287 


Jackson . 
Meridian .. 
N atchezi , . . 
Vicksburg. 


Carthage 

Chillieothe 

Hannibal 

Jellbrson City. 

Joplin . 

Kansas City . . . 

Moberly 

Nevada* 

St. Charles 

St. J oseph 

St. Louis 

Sedalia 

Springiiold 


MONTANA. 


Butte City 


290 j Great Falfs 

291 1 Helena 

* Statistics of 1893-94. 


Expenditures for the school year 1894- 95. 


Permanent 
invest- 
njonts and 
lasting; 
iinprove- 
inonts. 


|For salaries 
of teachers 
and siiper- 
x'ising j 
officers, j 


$16. 774 


771 
27, 000 
4, 996 
377, 314 


0 

9,262 


3, 551 


Current 

and 

incident al 
expenses. 



11, 749 


33, 319 

’'i'243 


176, 095 
335, 801 
2, 070 
11, 383 


1, 423 


3,000 


*$16,040 
17,256 
32,453 i 
29,225 ! 
49,30.8 : 
460,480 j 
12, 650 
30,809 i 
12,680 I 
179,970 i 
16,395 

14.500 
22,550 

28.500 
]6,0t)6 i 
37,785 I 
31,963 . 


.$6, 556 
6, 0U2 
10, 019 
15, 623 
17. 296 
202, 840 


For even- 
ing schools. 


13,351 i. 
6, 965 ; . 
71,G.]8 i 


10,774 1 
3, 565 1 

]i.6;{() ' 
8, 878 ' 
26,491 , 
19,311 : 


I. 5, 560 
18,4K8 

480, 090 

II, 500 
312, 197 

24. 386 
46. 007 


9. 000 
10, 2.50 
21, 229 
12, 122 


10,000 1 
181,225 I 
9.077 ! 
80. 728 : 
9. 0(i7 
15,942 


I 


17, 

9, 

24, 

10, 

2 :}, 

248, 

14, 

11 . 

7, 

89. 

099. 

31, 

27, 


66. 745 
23, 590 
35, 071 


117,018 


2, 170 


79, r.oi 
345,182 


10, 791 


.$511 
9, 888 


10, 369 

28,'l»i:} ■ 

19,025 ; 

1, 725 

17,645 ! 

8, 275 i 

145 

21,694 ! 

9,335 1 

2. 300 

42,676 ! 

20,641 I 

23. 407 

17,000 1 

6, 380 1 

15, 158 

29,297 j 

11,9.S0 ; 

11.246 

57,467 

41,614 i 

2, .512 

37,802 : 

19.853 i 250 

266 

13,024 1 

5,037 1 

100, 000 

16,217 1 

14,897 


32,337 ! 

16, 110 ! 


1 11(5, 616 !.. 

i 


Total. 


4,465 i 


1 i.7T:> 

1 1 




i ! 

i 1 

1 5, 983 ! 

! 7, 091 

1 7,047 




' 1 



$23, 3^ 0 
23, 258 
43, 243 
71,848 
72. IJ] 
1, 050, 522 

18, 0(j0 

44, 1 60 
19,015 
261,278 


25. 274 
29, OCO 

40, 1.30 
24, 884 
64, 276 

51. 274 
44, 222 
64, 307 
27,645 
31, 174 
65,617 
46, 847 
56, 435 

Xl23, 481 
60, 347 
18, 327 
31,114 
48, 477 


380, 772 
20, 060 
35, 488 
752, 503 
24, 977 
451,318 
:}4, '. < 6 
69,624 


10, 000 
1 1 , UOO 
23, 0U4 
12, 968 
29, 834 


23, 

17, 
42, 

18, 
36, 

399, 
40, 
17, 
8 , 
345, 
, 689, 
51, 
49, 


964 

539 

892 

000 

886 

255 

908 

081 

756 

006 

072 

223 

479 


23, 895 
26,’(}08 

a The sum of the items is $110,327. 


92, 063 
38, 000 
64, 679 
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292 

293 

294 

295 
290 

297 

298 

299 
3U0 
301 


302 


303 

304 

305 
300 
3f)7 
308 


309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 
320 

327 

328 

329 

330 


331 

332 

333 

334 

336 
330 

337 

338 
830 
840 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 
340 

347 

348 

349 

350 


City. 


Beatrice 

li'rc'iuont 

Grand Lslaiul .. 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Nebraska City* 

Oniiiliii 

riattsmoutli . . . 
Soutli Omalia . . 


Virginia City . 


NEW IIAMrSHllU:. 


Concord 

Dover 

Ki.'cne (Diuou district) . 

l^lanelioster 

Nashna 

PortanioutU 


NEW JEUSEY. 


.Atlantic City .. 

Hay on lie 

Brulgtou 

< lainden 

Elizabeth 

Harrison 

ILoboken 

Jersey City 

Long'Brancb 

Millvillo* 

MorriatOYii 

Newark 

New Brunswick ' 

Orange 

I’as.saio 

Patorson 

I’erl U Amboy 

Philli]i8burg 

Plaintiold 

Kalnvay 

Town of Union. . 
Trenton 


NEW YOKK. 


Albany 

Ainstcrdaiu. . 

A ubiirn 

Batavia 

Binghamton . 

Brooklyn 

r> 11 halo 

Cohoes 

Corning * 

Dunkirk 

Edgewater : 


District No. 1 (Tornnkinsville). 

( Stapleton) 


District No. 2 

Klmirn 

l^'lusliing 

Geneva 

Glens Falls 

Gloversvillo 

Hornellavillo 

llndson 

Ithaca 


Elxpondiluros for the school year 1894-95. 


Permanent 
invest- 
ments and 
lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


$599 
2, 099 


490 

557 

0 


19, 101 


For salaries! 
of teacliers 
and supei • 
vising 
ofticors. 


$24,514 
22, 050 
20, 940 
17, 841 
15, 985 
83, 312 
15, 803 
252, 325 
12, 390 
28, 414 


2, 510 


104,960 


32, 597 
3, 205 


2, 004 
1,139 
1,253 
Cl, .543 
8, 002 
2 , 220 
9, 980 
30, 473 


939 


22, 807 
10, 515 
15, 557 
024, 583 
490, 691 


6, 108 


108, 218 
30, 035 


44, 533 


4, 290 
5, 000 


1, 820 


16, 600 


32, 033 
20, 500 
12, 220 
71,895 
:{4, 162 
23, 377 


20, 983 
45, 344 
17, 043 
137, 546 
6U. 038 
11,400 
^ 103, 569 
296, 6!‘7 
28, 557 
17, 224 
15, 946 
390, 142 
28, 157 

32. U9C 
28,471 

145, 622 
13, 191 
19, 145 

33, 643 
14, 123 
20, 339 
92, 622 


183, 514 


Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 


For even- 
ing schools 


$G, 059 

10, .570 
9, 537 
7,513 

24, 288 
32. 238 
6, 226 
127,695 
C, 190 

11, 552 


10. 880 

6, 866 


51,847 
15, 051 
74, 991 
2, 008, 153 
633, 513 
39, 149 
14, 409 
20, 808 

5, 875 
13, 084 
59. 662 
16,330 
18, 393 
14,123 
28, 941 
22, 031 
13,125 
24, 848 


23, 543 
*6,’ 707 


20, 770 
19,916 
(’), 254 
16, 003 
20, 652 
3, CUU 


81,439 
17, 267 

4, 437 

5, 776 
120, 017 

5, 358 
15, 053 
19, 271 
4(5, 0(59 


11,192 
18,531 
4.6.56 ! 
11,362 j 


48, 014 


13, 405 
0, 188 
20, 445 
454, 240 
135, 875 
11,034 
5, 801 
0, 104 


14, 285 
10,412 
18, 477 
3, 002 
5, 381 
6, 358 
8, 105 
8, 928 
8, 4KH 


$300 


5, 000 
0 

500 
1.8(J0 
C, 569 


a 532 


20, 463 
2.52 
207 
1, 521 
4, 090 
G, 120 
650 


037 


044 


0 

b 36, 833 
10, 901 


Total. 


$31, 172 
34, 734 
30, 483 
25, 354 
40, 783 
110, 407 
22, 029 
380, 020 
18, 586 
59, 224 


48. 922 
29, 876 
19, 300 
202, 290 
50, 180 
30, 084 


47, 753 
65, 200 
23. 297 
101, 146 
83, 895 
15, 500 
138, 704 
387, 705 
47, 828 
22, 800 
22, 974 
001, 195 
41,517 
49, 036 
r>9, 249 
232, 164 
19, 317 
31,. 524 
52, 500 
18, 779 
32, 338 
199, 010 


233, 357 


88, 703 
37, 754 

110, 993 
3,183,809 
1, 270, 980 
50, 783 
20, 380 
32, 020 

10,540 
136, 187 
106. 709 
29, 807 
86. 528 
19,407 

89, 595 
85, 829 
22, 063 
87, 166 


* Statistics of 1893-04. 


a Included in other items. 


5 Salarie.a only. 
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City. 


Expenditures for tlio school year 1894-95. 


Permanent 
invest- 
ments and 
lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


[For salaries] 
of teachers 
and super- 
vising 
ofBcers. 






Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 


For oven- i 
ing schools. 


Total. 


861 

352 

363 

864 

365 
35G 
357 
368 
359 
860 

361 

362 

363 

364 
S65 

366 

367 

368 

369 
370- 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

370 

380 

381 

382 


883 

884 
385 


88G 

387 

388 

389 
890 
391 
362 
393 
304 
395 


390 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 


NEW YORK—Contiuuod. 


Jamestown 

Jolinstowu 

Kingston seliool district 

Lansinglmrg 

Litt le Falls 

Lockport 

Look Island City 

Middletown 

.Mount Vernon: District Is o. 5 

Kew'liurg 

Few Hoc hollo 

Kew York 

Niagara Fulls 

North Tonawauda 

01 

Oswego 

Peelvskill: District No. 7 (Drumliill) 

Platlshurg 

Port Jervis 

Pougiikeepsio 

liocilcstcr 

Itomo 

Saratoga Sju-ings 

Schenectady 

Sing Sing I 

Syracuse 

Tonawanda I 

H'roy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Vonkors* 


$3, 465 
7,466 
657 
27, 422 


[)gdenshiirg* . 


15,137 
11,764 
tt66 
22, 378 
3,176 
37, 222 
1, 508, 169 
27, 084 
3. 787 
1, 536 


$44, 272 
14,458 
24, 003 
23, 954 
15, 575 
36, 005 
83, 590 
21,. 520 
46, 065 
50, 995 
28, 278 
3, 397, 035 
26, 016 
18, 892 
18, 905 


$12, 095 
5, 860 
8, 169 
9,311 
7, 657 
11,155 
28, 446 
7,032 
24, 986 
21,610 
12, 402 
1,129,622 
12, 401 
14, 703 
C, 500 


$1,273 

0 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville. 
Cliarlotte . 
■VVinstou. , 


Akron 

Allianco 

Ashtabula 

llellaire 

Canton 

Chillicotho 

(diicinnati 

Circle villc* 

Clevt'land 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Donance* 

Delawuro 

East Liverpool* 

Elyria 

Findlay 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Hamilton 

Iron ton 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Lorain 

Mansttold 

Marietta 

Marion 

Martins Ferry.. 

Massillon 

Middletown 

Mount Yernon * 


5, 016 
2, 040 
375 
105 


(•*3, 344 
1,418 
1 9, 2:57 
3, 806 
1,340 
102, 475 
1,000 
300 
11, 157 
H, 000 
52,316 


33, 881 
7, 170 
30. 700 
20, 325 
37, 109 
303, 331 
19, 900 
29, Of.l 
27, 105 
13. 091 
195, 750 
17, 000 
115,387 
94. 792 
31, 5 to 
09, 318 


11,520 


{♦, 3G2 
2, 388 
5, 9.30 
C, 853 
IG, 308 
t)7, 055 
5, 223 
7, 3(59 
0,430 
5, 514 
70, 900 
5,800 
33,019 
20, 030 


105, 044 
296 


30, 372 


2 , 000 


If), 202 
3, 745 


38, 598 
130,' 860 


154, 087 
98, 082 
39, 051 


21,411 

13.083 


l.OOO 
9, 867 
0 


19, 574 
10, 234 


11,208 


07, 2;!2 
18, 057 
18. GOO 
17, 333 
58, 165 
26, 400 
679, 358 
15. 900 
707, 322 
20«, 710 
217, 327 
13. 000 
18,214 
15.514 

13, 994 
30, 507 

14, 205 
1(5, 602 
49, 000 
22, 697 
18, 350 
35, 109 
11, 382 
28, 657 
20, 710 
21,630 
13 , 500 
21, 823 
20, 738 


34, 070 
6, 031 


29, 300 j . 

'i55,'t56s)T 


5, 568 
13, 633 
4,080 


13,298 
7,115 
23, 500 
7, 563 
4, 207 
11,402 


12, 939 
8, 501 


15, 800 


0, 046 


5, 580 
0 


1,518 

200 

0 

1, 444 


9, 006 


3.35, 71 3 1 7,038 

102 , 326 ! 

98, 109 1,2J4 


0 

250 


$59, 832 

27, 780 
32,829 
60,687 
22, 232 
62,357 

125, 079 

28, 914 
101, 479 

76, 781 

77, 902 
6, 200, 470 

67, 087 
37,382 
26, 941 


48, 859 
11,598 
23, 005 
27, 343 
53, 417 
4C9, 310 
26, 541 
56, 567 
37, 341 
19, 945 
376, 649 
24. 000 
148, 706 
128, 023 
51,592 
152, 006 


14,500 
15,340 
17, 400 


117, 570 
27, 833 

39, 772 

24. 384 
126, 003 

34,90-1 
975, 433 
26, 800 
1, 204, 760 
4GD, 718 
355, 701 
17, 000 
23, 782 
50, 558 
31, 157 
52. 831 
27, 503 
23. 747 
73, 500 
40,127 
22, 557 

40, 761 
22, 103 
61,170 
39, 451 
39,822 
37, 020 
40, 982 

27.384 

21,000 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 
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Table 4 . — Stathiics of expenditures of public schools of cities, etc, — CoDtinuecl. 


Citx. 


OHIO — coutinuod. 


416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

429 I Youngstown 

430 i Zaneaville . . 


Nolsouville . . . 

Newark 

Norwalk * 

Piqua 

Portsmouth . 

Salem... 

Sandusky 

Springfield . . . 
Steuhouville . . 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

AVarren 

Xenia. 


432 

433 


431 

435 

430 

437 

48S 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 
440 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 
45-1 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 
476 

476 

477 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklalionia City 


Portland . 
Salem 


rKNKHVLVANlA. 


Allegheny 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Beaver Falls 

Braddoe-k 

Brad l ord 

Butler 

Carbondnle 

Carlisle 

(niainhershni'g — 

Che.sler 

(^olninhia 

Duiiinoro* 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton 

Homestead 

.1 ohnstow II 

Laneaster 

Lebanon 

Loekbaven 

AleKeesport 

Malianoy City* — 

Moiidville 

Mount ('armcl 

M anticokc 

New Castle 

Norristown 

Oil City 

Pbiladcljdiia 

1 ‘humixville 

Pittsburg 

Pittston 

Plymouth 

Pottstown 

Potts ville* 

Beading 

Serantou 

Shamokin 

Shenandoah 

South Bethlehem * 

South ClieHter 

Steclton 


Expenditures for the school year 1894-95. 


Permanent 
invest- 
ments and 
lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


For salarie.sj 
of teachers 
and super- 
vising 
officers. 


.$11,459 
2, 300 


3, 630 
1,500 


25, 819 
456 
3, 923 
142, 660 


2, 500 
40, 465 
8,075 


22, 861 
1,153 


178, 

17, 
52, 

3, 

35, 

18, 
3, 

16, 


, 229 
159 


50, 494 


2 , 

17, 

1 , 

11, 

24, 

1 , 

4H2, 

282, 

8, 


25, 

214, 

33, 


$ 8 , 

32, 
13. 
21 , 
25, 
17, 

33, 
67, 
2 , 8 , 
19, 

187, 

17, 

23. 

66 , 

40, 


11.280 


107, 693 

21 , 0-12 


201. .510 
45, 253 
57, 000 
16, .58 1 
21,788 
26. 468 
2 1,. 511 
16. 030 
12, 403 
14, 086 


(Jurrent 

and 

incidental 

expeu.so.s. 


For even- 
ing schools.! 


$4. 725 
34, 627 


10,814 
10, 006 


10, 6 K) 

20,462 

8 . m 

13, 207 
71,181 


11,713 
55, 927 
30, 364 


46,312 
20 , 273 


65, 560 
18, 952 
31, 075 
9, 454 
3.941 
14,517 
(i, 28-1 
9. 903 
4,510 
5, 9:i5 


.$723 


Totel. 


4,175 


* Statistics of 1893-94, 


1.5,095 ! 
13 905 

12. 077 

1 

. 39 ; 460 

1 40,105 


76, 4H4 

1 42, 182 

827 

74.411 

1 41,187 


23, 085 ! 

I0,48.{ 


17,011 
41, 096 

9, 800 


52, 190 

22, 0.52 

(«) 1 

16. 610 ! 

11, 977 

12, 000 ] 

6, .500 

0 

50. 673 ' 
16, 979 i 
2.:, 862 1 

2.3,815 


7,470 


12i (i97 

51 292 

275 

1.5, 300 ! 

10,441 

600 

38,0.50 

13, 067 1 


31, 863 

26,814 1 


22, 476 

15, 557 i 


17.5, 377 

9U5, 768 


12, 526 

4, 248 


503,115 

204,067 ' 


12, 143 

r>, 805 1 

300 i 

12. 520 

5.149 i 

372 i 

26, 468 
2.5, 770 

j 9, 630 ! 

25, 900 

44,909 


124, 198 

43,060 

6, 097 

26, 312 

12,2.54 i 

360 

28, 830 
20, 961 
13, 429 

18,634 

045 

9, .593 

0 

18,175 

6, 896 


a Included in the other items. 


$25, 107 
69, 601 
28, 000 
35, 842 
30, 933 
32, 806 
43, 993 
113, 988 
37, 320 
36, 870 
401, 747 
28, 457 
38, 009 
163, 038 
79, 129 


266, 866 
42, 408 


449, 798 
81, 530 
140, 407 

29, 752 
01, 052 
69, 828 

30, 934 
42, 864 

17, 812 
20, 921 

130, 00.3 
33, 932 
24, 161 
106, 084 
126. 119 
209, 613 
46, 897 
08, 811 
84, 978 
9.5,471 
28, 746 

18, 500 
12.5, 012 

50,431 
33, 059 
35, 984 
27, 617 
62, 401 
86, 017 
39, 033 
3, 563, 497 
17, 401 
1, 049, 462 
27, 098 
18. 184 
51, 699 
126,231 
100, 713 
387.918 
90, 389 
56, 748 
58. 603 
23, 869 
20, 070 
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Taule 4 . — Statistics of expenditures of public schools of citiesy etc. — Continued. 


City. 


1 


PENNSYI. V AN I A— COIl (iliuetl . 


Expenditures for the school year 1894-95. 


Permanent 
■ invest- 
ments and 
lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


For salaries 
of teaclnas 
and 8ti]}er- 
vising 
officers. 


Current 

and 

incidental 
ox]y ns«ts. 


For even- 
ing schools. 


it 


3 


4 





.$1,383 

537 

28. 918 
51,867 

13.918 
30, 172 

2, 949 
11, 219 





483 1 York 

RHODE ISLAND. 


486 1 ^4(‘wport 


16 . 848 
124, 871 
26, 239 

1, 080 
144 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 

493 Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE. 

494 Chattanooga 


495 1 (Jlarksv^ille 


406 I Knoxville 

172 
947 
12, 495 

10,116 

497 1 M(*iuphi 8 

498 N ashville 

TEXAS. 

499 A ntt+ln 

500 ('orsicana* 

601 1 Dallas 

1,891 

502 1 Douison 

503 El Paso 

170 

504 Fort W<»rth 

605 ' (laiiiesville 

262 

0 

70, 845 
434 

500 ! (lalveston 

507 Houston 

508 1 Lurotio * 

609 i I’aris 

510 S.'iu Antonio 


^11 T’ L>r * 

122 

UJ 1 1 .IV 

512 Waco* 


UTAH. 

0 

115,422 

21,519 

614 Salt Lake City 

VERMONT. 

515 Burlington 

616 Ruthiml 

VIROINIA. 

617 Alexandria 


618 Danville 

0 

8, 386 
92 

8, 750 

0 

0 

2, 393 

0 

377 

519 Lynchhurg 

520 Manchester 

621 Norfolk 

622 Petersburg 

B23 Portsmouth 

524 Kichmoiul 

525 Roanoke 

626 Staunton 


$20, 352 
11, 937 
17, 220 
75, 204 
51, 232 
29, 711 


$11,6(1.5 
3, 205 
8, 970 
18, 761 
28, 340 
11,002 


0 


$1, 800 


22, 423 
19, 809 
61,(501 
78, 1 OH 
.357, 749 
34, 257 


57, 1G5 
12, 206 
5, 840 


9. 830 

25 

8, 693 

108 

23. 453 

1, 529 

29, COO 

3, 223 

J49. 227 

32, 164 

13,588 j 

2,472 

i 

2, 104 ‘ 


2.’ 072 1 



26, 323 


13,996 ' 


40, 174 
11,(591 
35, 933 
65, 403 
129, 280 


1,810 i 

1,209 { 

5,016 

22,093 1 1,503 

14,535 ! 


31,299 
15, 82H 
59, 984 
1(5, 080 
17. 1(52 
40, 383 
19,971 
68, 000 
(51,474 
10, 672 
17. UOO 
81, 629 
13, 079 
37, 920 


32, 673 
148, 8.54 


24, 280 
*22, 1,54 


15, 236 

14. 634 
27,180 

7, 128 
31,8(34 
19, 107 
12, .514 
120,944 

15, 00.5 
12, 294 


9, 339 


11,404 
4,204 
2, 763 
6, 3.58 
4, 170 
16, 8. () 
uv; 

0 

1,6.11 

1 1.400 

1 14,011 

! 1 l':(» 

' 5,' 4 iO 

: 23, Osi 

104,450 

11,170 


4, 542 


3, 280 

0 

4, 832 


2, 109 


7, 950 


4,615 

0 

3, 727 

0 

24. 081 

700 

3, 480 


703 



* Statistics of 3893-94. 


Total. 


6 


$33, 340 
15, 079 
,55, 108 
147, 032 
93, 490 
70,975 


35, 227 
39, 829 
70, 583 
121, 869 
664, 011 
70, 556 


60, 349 
14,422 
6, 200 


40, 319 


41,984 
12,900 
41,121 
90, 006 
156,310 


50. 754 
17,900 
73, 339 
20, 284 
20, 095 
4(5.741 
24,412 
81,836 
146. 4.52 
12, 747 
18, too 
95, 040 
14, 3^0 
43, 360 


5.5, 7.54 
368, 732 


56, 969 
45, 000 


19, 778 
17. 020 
40. 404 
9, 389 
48, 570 
23, 222 
16, 241 
154. 178 
IB, 494 
14, 874 
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Tabj-e q/ exjyenditw'es ^uhUc »cho&U of oUmj €t,c, — Continued. 


City. 


1 


WASHINGTON. 


527 

528 

529 

530 


Honttle 

Spokane 

Taooraa.j, 

Walla Walla . 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


531 

532 

533 


Huntinf:toii .. 
Tarkorsburg 
Wlu'cling 


WISCONSIN. 


634 

635 

636 
537 
638 

539 

540 

541 
642 

543 

544 

545 
540 

547 

548 

549 

550 

651 

652 


Appleton 

Ashland 

Chippewa Falls. 

F.aii Clairo 

FoimI (III Lac"’ .. 

(Jreen Ihiy 

.Tan»‘svill(3 

La Crosec 

]Sfa(lison 

Miirimdto 

aderrill 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

llaciiu' 

Sheboygan 

Stevens I’oint.. 

Superior 

W alert own * 

Wuusau* 


WYOMING. 


(JheyoTUie. 


Expenditures for the school year 1894-95. 


Pormoanent 
invest- 
ments and 
lasting 
improxe- 
inents. 

3 


$22, 0C6 
663 
1, 853 


401 


23, 3S3 


473 

4, 230 
1. 387 

5, 774 
40, 000 


28, 431 
1,910 
(a) 

2, 880 
r>(), 000 

8, 9H1 
687 
12, 240 
303 


For salaries 
of toachors 
andenper- 

A-isiug 

ofiacera. 

Current 

and 

incidental 

expenses. 

For BA'cn- 
ing schools. 

Total. 

:t 


5 

G 

$103, 849 

$47, 33.5 


$173, 250 

46, 209 

26. 540 


73, 508 

89, 463 
12, 200 

13, 270 
21, 119 
67 745 

47, 298 


138, 014 
* 21, 971 

5, 259 

0 

18, 9.30 
29, 481 

24, 195 


108, 731 

89, 649 
26, 276 
21,435 

29, 263 
18, .572 

37, 003 


15, .505 

.5, 4-57 

1 

34, 657 

15,51.5 


54. 402 

21,787 

(1, 161 


29, 335 

18,190 

5, 777 

i 9 

29, 750 

24, 000 

10. 666 


74, 066 

61, 568 

2.3, 201 


£4, 829 

29, 062 

24, 037 


S3, 999 

26, 804 

15,410 


70, 645 

11,629 

5, 226 


18,804 

485, 931 

87, 867 

$1, 749 

a 575, .547 

44, 945 

10, 475 

273 

58, 579 

44, 877 

12, 525 

0 

107, 402 

37, 910 

10, 594 


.57, 485 

16, 195 

5. 448 


22, 330 

66, 469 

31,740 

5.50 

111, 00.5 

11, .598 

3, 2.54 


35, 155 

16, 617 

7, 086 


23, 703 

23, 462 

6,612 


30, 074 


* Statistics of 1893-94, 

a CoiiBtruction of hnilding.s and iasue of hoiid.s in payment thereef is •■onl rolled hy another dep.art- 
meut of the city goveruiuent. 


Taklf f). — List of Cities coniaining 3,000 or more inhaJntanlH eoncerninrj which no school 

(lata are aixiilahle. 


Alabama . . 
Illinois 

Louisiana. . 

Mai'yland . . 
Jfow" Fork, 


T 


Cities. 


Slates. 


(.’ities. 


.1 Anniston. 

Lasalle. 

Streator. 

. Ihitoii llouge. 

Shrev'ei)ort. 

. Cninbcrland. 

. Cortland. 

Edgewator (llosebank dl.s- 
trict). 

Kingston (Districts No. 2, 
No. 3, ami No. 4). 


New A"ork 


North ( ’arolina . . . 


Khoih^ Island j 

South Carolina . .. 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 


N(^w IJrlglilnn. 

Peekskill (District No. 8). 
We.st Troy. 

New hern. 

Hahdgh. 

Wilmington. 

Contral Falls. 

Creenville. 

riackson. 

Manitowoc. 



Table 6. — School siaiisiics of cities and villaycs coniatning heiween 4,000 and 8,000 inh ah Hants. 
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Table 6. — School staiisfics of cities and villages containing between 1,000 and 8,000 inhahitante — Continued. 
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Table 6. — School statistics of cities and milages containing between 4,000 and 8,000 inhabitants — Continued. 
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Table fi.—School statistics of cities and villages containing between 4,000 and 8,000 inhabitants— Coniimied. 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 
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STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOLS. 
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Table 6. — School sfaiisiics of cities and villages containing hetiveen 4^000 and 8^000 inhahitant8--*‘Contintied. 
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EDUCATION REPOHT, 1894-95. 
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TABiiE 6 . — School staiistics of cities and villages containing between 4^000 and 8,000 inhabitants — Continued. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 
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Statistics of public high schools^ 1804-90 — Continued. 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 
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STATISTICS OP POBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 
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Statistics of public high schools^ 1894-95 — Continued. 


EDUC ACTION REPORT, 1891-95. 
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STATISTICS OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 


1913 
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StaiisHcs of public high scJioole, 1804-95 — Continued. 


EDUCATION KEPOET, 1894-95. 
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STATISTICS OP PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 


1915 
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Statistics of puMic high schools, lS94-9o—C ontinned, 


EDUCATION REPORT, 18&4-95. 
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STATISTICS OP PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 
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Statistics of public high schools, 1S94-95 — Continued. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 
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STATISTICS OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 


1949 
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Statistics of imWic high schools^ 1894-90 — Continned. 


1950 


EDUCATION REPOET, 1894-95. 
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STATISTICS OF POBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 
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STATISTICS OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-93. 
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EDUCATION REPOKT, 1894-96. 
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8594 Adams Station ... ' High School S.M. Cherry 1 I 1 10 j 10 

8^ Arlington do M.F. Leake 1 ! 1 21 { 19 

^96 Aspen Hill Academy E. I. Luua : 1 0 18 ] 14 

8^ BluflTCity Zoilicotfer Institute John J. Wolford 1: 38 | 29 

8^ Booneville High School L. A. Keagor ' 1 ! 18 J 12 
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III.— PKIVATr. SEC 

Staiisiica of endowed academies^ ficminciricSf 


.Sill to and post-office. 


Kamo. 


Priuciinil. 


Religions 

d(‘uomma- 

tioix. 


1 


ALABAMA. 



Abbeville . 


Anniston 

do 

Aslilaiid 

Asli vilJe 

Atiien.s 

Auburn 

Bovill 

Jlirmingliuni 

Birmingham (corner 
yixteentb st. and 
Avenue K). 

Rirminghaiu 

15 i r mi n g li a in (201 
South 20tU st.). 

Blaclis Store 

Brundidgo 

Butler 

(larrollton 

Centerville 

(.Miildersburg 

Cl anion 

Oolliusvillo 

Cullinau 


22 Dainille. 


i 


23 

24 

25 ! 
20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
4C 

47 

48 

49 
GO 

51 


Demopolis 

do 

Edwardsville 

Elkmont 

Elyton 

Eiilorpriso 

Eutaw 

Eloniaton 

Eiorence 

(xaylesvillo 

(Jrec'nsboro 

Groveliill 

Harporsvillo 

llartsells 

Healing Springs . . . 

Heilin ' 

Helena 

H ickmaiia 

Hillsboro 

.lack son 



Leighton 

Lincoln 

Lower Peach Tree . 

Marlon 

do. 

Midway. 

Mobile . 


Soul ben st Alabama Agricultu- 
ral School. 

Koblo In.stit.ute for Rots a 

Koble ln.stitnto lor Girls * 

Ashland Colh'go* 

A.sliville Ac.'idcmy 

'.I’rinity Korinal School’'' 

Auburn Ecmalo Institute 

Pelham High School 

Pol]ock-St<*])hen.s Institute 

South Highlaiula Academy 


The Taylor School 

Zelosopliian Academy 

High School* 

do 

Butler Academy 

Male and Eeiualo Academy. . . . 

(Centerville College 

Childerslnirg High S(diool 

University M ilitary School. . . 

High School 

Polytechnic (’ollege and Ladie.s’i 
Institute. i 

Kortli Alabama Bapti.st C’olle- 1 
giate Institute and Korinal j 
School. 1 

!Marcngo Ponnale In.stituto ' 

ISIarcngo Military Academy. .. 

(Teburijo Institute 

High School 

Ely ton Institute 

Male and Eemale High School . 

High School* 

do 

Florence Institute 

High S. h.n;l 

< in ( ( o'.h . .. 

3d ale and Female Academy 

Elm Hill Academy 

Hartsxdls Kormal College* 

The Industxi.al Academy 

Ross Institute 

High School* 

Hickmans High School* 

Hillsboro lligli School Z> 

Jackson Academy 

Sheirill College..' 

Jfalo and Female Academy* .. 

High School* 

MfUxx and Female Aca<lemy .... 

Marion Baptist Academy 

Marion Military Institute 

High School..... 

Academy of the Visitation 

Evangelical Lutheran Institute 


J. K. l)avi.s j 

H. 3racKellar, 31. A . . . 

31ifl3 N. V'.'irder 

James II. Riddle, Pb.^t... 

J'i. r». Mooro 

Mi.ss K. S. Halton 

G. AV, Duncan 

'J'homa.s V. Tate 

Miss (). \V. Summers 

Joel C. Du Bose, A, M 


Villiam T*. Tnvb'r, B. A . . . 
Jame.s H. B. JJull, A. B... .1 

J. 11. Graves 'Poland j 

H. C. Saunders ' 

O. L. Gray 

"NT. E. Turnipseed 

J. T). Coo|)('r 

C. F. Stri])lin 

i:. Y.McAlorrie.s, Bb.D... 

Dongbifl.s Allen 

S. A.Fclter, A.M., 

Joseplnia Sliaelvelford, 
D. D. 


J.W. Beeson, A. 3r 

AV. Alh n^IcLeod 

G. \V. Cole 

Henry J. Fuseli. 

J. 11. Swindell 

J, A, Steed 

IMiss K, 1. Alexander 

J.A\*. Agnew 

Alex. S. Paxton, A. B 

John L. Kay, A.AI.,Ph.D. 

J. B. (Jassidiiy 

31. B. Du Bose 

J . L. 

S. J. Fan is 

J.B. Ilnmberlin, A. 31 

W. TJ. Mmon 

H. (r. Fulton 

31 rs. A. J. Hixchurch 


AV^ A. McLeod 

J. B. Sherrill 

J. S. Hawkins 

E. I). Acker 

J.F.Gillis 

Vi. 31. Montgomery 

J. T. Mur fee 

(d. U. Hall 

SisterM. Stanislaus Camp- 
bell. 

AVni. Wcinbacli I 


Kcnscct . . 

Konsoct . . 

Epis 

K on sect .. 
Konsi (’t .. 
('oiig 

Kons(“ct . . 
Konstict . . 
E'en sect .. 
Konsect . . 


Konaeot .. 

Konsect . . 

Konsect . . 
Konsect . . 
Konsect . . 
Konsect . . 
Konsect .. 
Pi^onscct . . 
Konsf'i't . 
Konsect - . 
Kouaect . . 

Bapt 


Nonsr-cl, . . 
Nons«‘ct . . 
Konsect . . 
Konsect . . 
Konsfs't . . 
Konsect . . 
Konseet .. 
Konsret . . 
Konsect . . 
Konsect .. 
Konsect . 
Konsect .. 
Konseet . . 
Konseet . . 

Bapt 

Konseet . . 
Konsect .. 

Bapt 

Konseet .. 
Konsect . . 
Konsect . . 
Konsect .. 
Nonsect . . 
Konsect . . 

Jiapt 

Konsect .. 

Bapt 

R. C 

Ev. LiitU , 


* Statistics of 3893-94. a Amount from bonefaction.s, $50. 
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ONDAEY SCHOOLS. 

and oilier private secondary schools j 1894-05. 


lu- 

atrnct- 

Ol’H. 







Studanta. 





1 


Kumher in military drilL 

Tolumes in library. 

V alne of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
Bcientidc 
appa- 
ratus. 


Total 
second- 
ary stvi- 
donta. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
niniis 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
coll ego. 

Gradn- 
atea in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

gradual ca 
in 3895. 

Length of course in yeara. 

Claa- 

eical 

coiirso. 

Scicn- 

tiftc 

course. 

5 

6 

e 

o 

6 

© 

■rt 

7 

6 

B 

© 

0 

6 

I 

10 

© 

'3 

© 

'el 

B 

© 

« 

© 

13 

Female. 

£ 

© 

S 

© 

•3 

© 

'3 

1 

pH 

•^3 

6 

'5 

S 

Ph 

30 

11 

11 

15 

lojir! 

18 

19 

3lj33 

33 

»4 




03 

0 

0 

44 

30 

12 

8 

6 

4 

0 

0 



C 



$4, 000 

1 

2 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

69 

100 

25, 000 

2 

1 

5 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

40 



0 

40 

0 

2 

0 

0 



200 

40, 000 

3 

1 

1 

57 

43 

0 

0 

43 

47 

10 

6 

15 

10 

5 

4 





20 

20i 000 

4 

1 

0 

13 

7 



C2 

42 






...i .... 





5 

1 

1 

14 

10 

14 

]() 

54 

84 





1 

1 







6 

1 

2 

10 

IG 

5 

59 

0 

0 



10 

15 







200 

2, 000 

7 

1 

b 

8 

4 



7 

6 











’700 

8 

0 


0 

81 

0 

0 

4 

41 





0 

1 





!!!!.'!.* 

20, 000 

9 


i 

24 

4 

0 

0 

27 

8 

20 

4 

2 

0 

7 

2 

7 

0 



300 

4, 000 

10 

„ 

0 

14 

9 



33 

13 


5 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 



11 

2 

1 

27 

30 

0 

0 

43 

40 








4 


3 , 000 


12 

0 

1 

18 

15 



47 

51 

4 

3 

3 

4 







12 

300 

13 

1 

3 

33 

38 



20 

33 

12 

15 

3 

10 

0 









3,000 

14 

1 

2 

10 

10 

0 

0 

16 

18 

3 









15 

1 

1 

15 

5 

0 

0 

10 

10 

6 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




500 

36 

3 

2 

25 

23 

0 

0 

27 

39 





0 

0 






3, 000 

17 

1 

1 

22 

21 

0 

0 

31 

47 

8 

2 

17 

12 

1 

3 



4 



3, 500 

18 

2 

1 

28 

2G 

0 

0 

20 

38 

17 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

20 

0 

2, 500 

19 

1 

1 

20 

3(5 

0 

0 

20 

12 

10 

4 



G 

2 

c 

2 



100 

6, 000 

20 

2 

2 

20 

18 

0 

0 

21 

35 



20 

12 

7 

6 


4 


250 

2, 500 

21 

1 

0 

G 

11 



29 

30 





0 

1 






5, 000 

22 

3 

3 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 

38 





0 

12 

0 

0 

5 


1,500 

10, 000 

23 

;{ 

1 

5G 

0 



10 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0 







21 

2 

0 

20 

20 



30 

40 

3 

0 

3 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

i 2 


0 

1, 000 

25 

1 

0 

30 

0 

”0' 

"o’ 

15 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 


0 

J,000 

26 

1 

1 1 

9 

8 



40 

43 

0 

0 







1 


300 

2, 000 

27 

1 

0 

10 

8 



30 

20 











450 

28 

0 

3 

9 

32 



10 

10 












29 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 












800 

30 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 





31 

1 

1 

30 

30 

0 

0 

30 

20 

13 

13 

20 

9 





4 


500 

4, 500 

32 

1 

4 

0 

63 

0 

0 

3 

18 





0 

6 





1,500 

15, 000 

33 

0 

1 

IG 

10 

0 

0 

19 

9 

5 

3 

'6* 

0 





1 


34 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 








b 


150 

800 

35 

0 

3 

30 

20 

0 

0 

20 

25 

5 

6 

b 

6 







200 

4,000 

36 

3 

0 

C 

5 



4 

15 



Q 

5 

0 

0 





15 

2, 000 

37 

1 

1 

20 

32 



36 

82 

8 

2 



0 

0 

0 

0 




800 

38 

1 

1 

20 

9 

'0 

’6 

8 

12 

11 

16 

0 

6 

2 

3 

1 

3 



0 

. 39 

0 

1 

15 

11 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1 



0 

0 

0 

0 





40 




















41 

'i' 

i' 

’20* 

’24" 



16* 

’’e 

5 

4 

2 

0 









. 42 

1 

1 

10 

6 

"6 

0 

141 

107 

5 

3 



0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

3,000 

43 

2 

1 

35 

15 

0 

0 

26 

29 

18 

10 

6’ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 




3, 000 

44 

1 

1 

18 

18 

0 

0 

20 

16 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 


0 

2,000 

45 

0 

2 

17 

19 

0 

0 

21 

23 

1 

4 

2 

0 







0 

3,580 

48 


0 

19 

21 



22 

33 

1 

0 







0 


76 

2, 000 

47 

5 

0 

90 

0 

’*6’ 

'*6‘ 

0 

0 



*60 

0 

8 

0 



4 

*80* 

500 

60,000 

48 

1 

1 

10 

15 

0 

0 

30 

80 





0 

3 

0 

3 



2,000 

48 

0 

8 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

40 

6 

0 

*0 

b 

0 

4 


4 


3,000 

60 

2 

0 

17 

18 



8 

10 





5 

4 






51 


h NtO Import r©ooiveil. 
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Statistics of endowed academies, seminaries, and 





Religious 

State and post-office. 

Name. 

Prinoipal. 

denomina* 




tion. 

1 


:i 

4 

ALABAMA— continued. 




52 Mobile 

Select School for Girls and 

Miss Sallio E. Hunter 

Nonseci .. 

1 

Young Ladiofl. 






R. C 

54 Mobile (62 Hallot at.) . 

Towle’s Institute forlllovs 

Amos Towle 

Non sect .. 

55 Monroeville 

Monroeville Academy 

J. N. Powers 

Nonsect .. 

56 Moulton 

Male and Female Academy . . 

L. R. Day 

Bapl 

57 Neal ton 

Neal ton Acjulomy 

Miss Miimio B. Lawler 

Nonseid^ .. 

58 Opelilia 

Opelika High Sciiool 

A. H. Flake 

Nnnso(it .. 

59 Perdue Hill 

High School 

J. N. Ivev, A.B 

Nousec/t .. 

60 Piedmont 

Cumberland Presbyterian 

J. P. Stephouuou 

Cu [ 11 . Pres b 


Seminary. 



61 Pino Apple 

Pine Apple M.'ile and Female 

G.R. Ellis 

Non sect ., 


College.* 



62 Pinovillo 

Pinovillo High School 

Miss Mary Goode Stall- 

Nonsect . . 



worth. 


63 Pis^ah 

Male and Female Academy 

J. J. Beeson 

Nonseot .. 

64 PuslimataUa 

High School 

J.M. Watkins 

Nonsect .. 

65 Rainer 

do 

B. If. Boyd 

Nonsect . . 

66 Roanoke 

Roanoke Noniuil College* 

Leonidas Jones 

Nonsect .. 

67 Rockford 

High School 

G. M. Hill 

Nonsect .. 

OH Rutledge 

flo 

R. O.Moek, A.M 

Nonsect .. 

09 Salitpa 

Salitpa Academy * i 

Miss Irene K. Beck 

Motli 

70 Six Mile 

Six Mile Academy* 

K. H. Pratt 

Nonsect . . 

71 : Springville 

Spring Lake (Mllege* | 

J. A. B, Lovett, president . 

Nonsect .. 

72 Sulligent 

Siilligent Academy* j 

1). N. Ward 

Nonsect .. 

73 Talladega 

Talladega College * 

Martin Lovi ring 

(hmg 

74 do 

Talladega Military Academy. . 

Howard Griggs 

Nonsect .. 

75 Trusaville 

Trussville Academy 

P, L. Acton 

Nonsect , . 

76 Tuakaloosa 

Verner Mililarv Institute ! 

AV. H. Verner 

Nonsect .. 

77 Tiiakegeo 

Alabama Military Institute . . . i 

AVm.T). Fonvihe i 

Nonsect .. 

78 Vernon 

Vernon Institute 

C. y . Thompson 

Nonsect . . 

79 Woo<l stock 

W oodstock Academy 

A. AV. Hayes ^ 

Cum.Pre.sb 

AIIKANSAS. 




80 Amity 

High School 

Samuel M. Samson, Ph. B . 

Nonsect .. 

81 Arkadolphia 

Arkadeli>hia Baptist Academy" 

F. L. Jones 

Bapt 

82 do 

Shorter liuiversity ; 

Jame.s E. (’artor, jnesi- 

A.M.E... 



dent. 


83 Belleville 

High School 

J. L. Woodall 

Nonsect 

84 Berry ville 

(Jlarke’s Academy 

Isaac A. (Jarke 

Nonsect .. 

85 Carrollton 

Carrollton Academy 

M . Lars ton 

Nonsect .. 

86 Cftntbron 

High School 

AV. W. Lundy, A. B 

Nonsect .. 

87 CliiiToii 

Miilo and Female Academy 

T. N. Hill 

Nonsect . . 

88 Eglantine 

Eglantine Academy * 

David ('. Sibley 

Nonsect . . 

89 Fordyo© 

Conference Tr.aining School for 

J. I). Clary 

M.E.So... 


Youth. 



90 Gulley 

North Arkansas Academy 

J. W. C. Gardner 

Nonsect .. 

91 Helena 

Sacred Heart Academy 

Sister Evangelista 

K. C 

92 Hindaville 

Hindsville Academy 

Jesse Bird 

Nonsect . . 

93 Hope 

Hope Institute 

Mias Edna Turpin 

Nonsect .. 

94 Ingram 

Vernon High School 

T.W. Campbell 

Nonsect . . 

95 Judaonia 

High School 

AV. F. (.Mndray, L. I 

Nonsect . . 

96 Little Rock 

Arkansas Female College 

Mrs. Myra C. \Varner 

Nonsect . . 

97 MaguMia 

South AVestom Acadomv 

J. W. Cantwell, B. A 

Nonsect .. 

98 Magnolia, 

“ Single Branch System'’ * ..... 

J. AV. St. Clair..... 

Nonsect .. 

99 Mason Valley 

Mason Valley Institute i 

AV. T, Maxwell 

Nonsect . . 

100 Melbouroe 

Melbourne Academy* 

I. K. Hooper 

Nonsect . . 

101 Monticello 

Hinemon’s University School. . 

J. n. Hinemon, A. M 

Nonsect .. 

102 Okolona 

Male and Female Academy. .. . 

J.M. Greene 

Nonsect . . 

103 Ozark 

Franklin Female College 

Samuel S. AVaters, presL 

Nonsect .. 



dent. 



Staiistios of 18d8~94. 



STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 2021 


other private necondary schooU, 1894-95 — Continued. 




Students. 





In- 

struct- 


Colored 

Bocond- 



Preparing for 
college. 



College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 

CC 

g 

k. 

a 


Value of 



ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 







Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

'3 


ors. 

second- 
ary stu- 
dent 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Clas- 

sical 

Stden- 

tide 

dents in 
the class 
that 

a 

© 

Ih 

k. 

hi 

2 

grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientitic 
appa- 





7 and 8. 



course. 

course. 



graduates 
in 1895. 

a 

o 

© 

i 





































o 


tt! 

LHLum • 


Female 

13 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

.2 

a 

« 

54 

6 

Female. 

© 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

a 

© 

hi 

I 

© 

a 

"o 

k 


5 


r 

8 


lO 

II 


13 

14 

15 

to 

IT 

18 lO 






0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

24 





0 

0 



4 



$10, 000 

0 

2 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 




2 

0 

26 

0 



15 

0 

* 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

4 



15, 000 
1,550 

3, 000 

1 

1 

20 

28 

10 

5 

10 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 


1 

24 

30 


16 

20 









300 

1 

0 

8 

6 



7 

9 

1 

1 




— 





1 

1 

14 

21 

0 

0 

35 

14 

10 

9 

0 

0 

3 

.... 

"6 

0 

3 


0 

2, 000 

0 

1 

15 

17 

0 

0 

17 

13 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


65 

1,500 


2 

15 

18 

0 

0 

75 

67 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


100 

XOO 

40, 0(>0 

2, 500 

o 

2 

20 

G 

0 

0 

31 

29 

15 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 • 

0 

0 



0 

2 

20 

11 

„ 

0 

12 

22 

in 

5 

10 

6 

0 

0 ' 

0 

Q 

0 



1,000 

500 

2, 000 
800 

1 

1 

40 

18 


40 

20 

0 

9 


0 

0 


0 

8 


0 

1 

1 

10 

16 

0 

0 

.18 

11 

4 

2 


o 





1 

1 

16 

10 

0 

0 

24 

26 

3 

3 





! 


4 



2 

0 

34 

36 


...J 47 

43 

....1 

...1 i 

0 

0 i 1 




0 

1 

10 

6 

0 

0 

30 

32 




^ 1 1 

4 ; 



1,000 

700 

1 

1 

30 

38 

0 

0 

32 

38 

4 

3 

6 

7 1 


■*"i i 



0 

1 

1 

21 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

o 1 

O 

o 




2 

3 

35 

20 

0 

0 

48 

57 

9 

3 

6 

0 


' 





,300 

3, 000 

3 

0 

100 

70 

0 

0 

30 

20 

7 

.3 

10 

5 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 



8. OOO 

1 

0 

12 

16 

0 

0 

38 

20 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 ! 



— 


2, 000 
127, 000 

‘j 

1 

37 

24 

37 

21 '215 

287 

7 

1 



4 

3 

0 



6, 000 

2 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

54 

1 

0 

15 


0 

0 

15 

18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 




2 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

50 

0 

30 

0 

24 

0 

0 

4 

35 

500 

15, 000 

3 

0 

57 

1 

0 

0 

23 

6 





6 

0 



4 

64 


20, 000 
350 

1 i 

0 

15 

35 

0 

0 

20 

25 

5 

6 


6 

0 

0 




4 

0 

1 1 

1 


20 

0 

0 

20 

16 

G 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 



3,000 

1 

2 

0 

1 

28 1 

16 

0 

0 

32 

40 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

3 1 

1 

0 

0 

3 


112 

7, 000 

1 

1 

10 

32 

10 

12 

35 

49 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 




1 

100 

1 

10, 000 

5, 000 

1 

1 

13 

12 

13 

12 

19 

.31 









4 

I 

2 

1 

35 

1 30 1 

0 

0 

90 

! 

84 

1 6 

4 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 



! 0 

1 3, 000 

1 

1 

20 




00 

40 


8 




4 

1 7, 000 

4, 000 

I 1, 000 

3 

0 

50 

1 65 

i 0 

6 

40 

45 

i 


! 




4 .... 


1 

1 

20 

1 18 

; 0 

0 

37 

32 







1 

4 






L... 












's* 

i* 

i 40 

'rio' 

0 j 

0 

60 

30 

ih' 

i?’ 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 


50 

1 3, 000 

2 

0 

! 42 

44 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

' 15 

12 



0 

0 


4 

400 . 

1 3, GOO 

800 

1 

0 

1 16 ' 

13 

1 

0 

0 

29 

24 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 30 

0 

3 

! 0 

16 



20 

50 

41. ^ 
46 

0 

19 

5 


0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


4 ' 

I 450 
! 250 

0 

j 20, 000 

1 

1 

1 

18 

25 

f*(V 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

4 - 

1 

3 

1 16 

20 

0 

0 

15 

10 

5 

15 

1 

0 

0 

(L_ 

0 

0 


1 4 , 500 

1 2. 000 

2 

0 

! 24 ! 

23 

0 

0 

8 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 


4 

1 

10 

15 

0 

0 

90 

95 

1 

G 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 


1 4, 000 

1 10, 000 
j 20, 000 

0 

3 

0 

36 



0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

n 

2 

0 


1,600 

2.50 

2 

2 

20 

30 

\"o 

0 

121 

76 


6 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

27 

21 

.... 

. 

0 

0 

ii' 

6 ! 

9 

2 

6 

5 




0 

I 

1 

40 

1 40 



30 

20 




0 

0 

4 

1 120 

2, 500 

1 

1 

25 

15 

0 

6 

0 

0 










2, 000 
8,000 

2 

0 

42 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'*8' 

'*.5* 

4 

0 

"(V 

0 

0 

0 

4 .... 

! 400 

1 

1 

4 

11 

0 

0 

35 

35 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 


0 i 

1,600 

0 

2 

0 

! 18 



0 

20 








4 

0 

2, 000 















1 



52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 


63 


63 

64 

65 
(>6 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


80 

81 

82 


83 

B4 

85 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
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104 

105 
100 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 


State anti post-oflSoe. 


AKKANSAS— continued. 


Paraffould 

Pea Pidge 

Pine lilulf 

Prairie Grove . 


Name . 


'1 

"t 

Q nit man ' 

liogcrH 

Hover I 

Searcy [ 

Siiiolori'ille i 

SUjphens ' 

Svlvania 

Witcherville 


lie I Woodbury . 


UALIFOKNIA. 


117 j Alameda 

118 I Belmont 

119 I BerTicley (P. ().box42) 

120 I Berkeley 


121 


122 

123 


.do. 


Bishop 

Burlingame ... 


124 Chico 

125 1 Creacent ('ity . 

120 1 East Oakland , 
127 I Eureka 


Thompson’s Classical Institute 
Mount Vernon Honual College. 

Jordan’s MaleAcsMlemy 

Fayettin illo District High 
School. * 

Male and Female College 

Hogors Academy 

Fouebo Valley High School 

Searcy College 

Habiaeo College 

Stejihen A. Bemis Institute .. . 

Higli School 

lUickiier College 

Woodbury Xorinal School 


I'nivcrsity Academy 

Ib'lmont School 

Boone's Pniversit\ School. 
Bowens Academy' 


128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 
130 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 


Gra.s.s V alley 
IB'ahlshurg'. 
Irvington . . . 

Lakeport 

Lordsburg . . 
Los Angeles.. 


Los Angele.s (Adam.s 
st., corner Hoover). 

Los Angeles 

Los Augdes (865 West 
23d st.). 

Los Angeles (1840- 
1342 South Hope st.). 

Mary.sville 

Merced 

Kapa 

Xordhoff 


Oakland . 


.do. 


Oakland (964 18th st.) 
Oakland (528 11th st.) 

Oakland (1213 Madi- 
son st.), 

Pasadena (40 South 
JEaclid are,). 


Miss He.nd’s Pre])aratory 
School (girL).’’' 

ln.\ o Aeadeiny 

Hoitt’.s Oak Grovo Seliool for 
Boy.s, 

Cliico A(!.'uleniy 

( ■reseent Cit v Academy 

( )ur Lady of Lourdi-s A ('ademy 
Eureka Academy ' 


Principal. 


H. S. Thompson, A. M. 

S. <\ I'ariHh 

W. A. Bamscy 

W. P. King 


Frank Bannctt 

Kev. J. W. Seroggs 

J, H. IvcynoldN 

Key. S. 11. Babcock 

L’ev. T. A. Keeler 

C.F. Walker, B. S 

(ijharh s F. Bizzell, A. B. 

J. B. Williamson 

A. Cooper 


W. W, A ndersou 

W.T. Keid, A. M 

P, K. Bootio 

I houia-M Stewart Buwons, 
M. A. 

Miss Head, A.E 


Mount Si. Mary’s v\ca<lemy a . . 

Healdsburg (V>lh*g<< * 

■Wasliinglon Feninlo Seiuinarjv 

Lakeport Academy 

liord.sburg (k>llege 

(Jollegialo Imsliluto for Boys 
and Young Men.* 

Tlxe Erbbcl Institute* 


Lofi Angeles .\e.''d'> 
Marlborough lioi- 


T. VvLM<»rris, A.M 

lra(;.Hoitt, M. A., Ph. D . 


Kev. J. M. Woodman 

Walter F, Jones 

Sisti'i 3 of IMerey 

1 FT. S. Phelps and C. J. 

I Craddock. 

I Siat»“r M. ( 'olumha 

j W. C. Grainger, M. S 

j JI. (Miigrarn 

1 J no. OveiTudser 


i Kev. Anselm B. Brown, 
A.M. 

Ih'ol, and Miwlam Louis 
Chiverie. 

C, A.Whoat.B.L 

, Mrs. G. A. (Jaswoll 


MLss Afar.sh’s Sediool I Mi.ss Abhy S. Marsh 


College of Kotro Dame 

Merced Academy 

Oak Mound School 

Thacker's Si hool (Caoa do Pie- 
dra Kanch). 

Conviuit of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Field Seminary* 

Miss Horton’s School* 

Oakland Seminary for Young 
Ladies.* 

Snell Seminary* , 

Classical School for Boys* 


Sis lev M. Loretto 

Win. F, Kingnalda, Ph. D . 

( >. M ower, A.M 

Shm tnan D. Thacker, A. 
B.,LL.B. 

Mother M. Elizabeth... 


Mrs. W.B. Hyde 

Miss Sarah W. Horton. . . . 
Mrs. M. K. Blake 


Miss Alary E. Snell. . . 
Stephen Cutter Clark. 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 


a Amount from bonofactions, $650. 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


4 


AToUvSect .. 
Konsect .. 
K on sect . . 
Meth 

M.E. So .. 

Cong 

K on sect .. 
KOMHCOt . . 

K. C 

Konsect .. 

Presl) 

Epi.s 

Konsect .. 


Nonsect . , 

Gong 

Nonsect -. 
Non sect .. 

Fpis 

ALE 

Nonsect . . 

Non sect . . 
N onsocl . . 

K. C 

Nonsoct - - 

Non .sect . 
7-l);iy Ad. 
(Jiri.stiau . 
Non, sect 
Non. sect .. 
Non sect - . 

Nonsect . . 

Bapt 

Non sect .. 

Epis 

K. C 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nousect . . 

II. C 

Non sect . . 
Nonsoct - . 
Nonsect .. 

Nonsoct 

Nonsect .. 
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other private secondary sclioolSy lS94-9u — CoutLuiic.d, 


In- 

slruct/- 

ors. 

Students. 

Length of course in years. 

Number in military drill. 

' Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 


Total 
scicoiul- 
ary atu- 
tVeuts. 

Colored 
second- 
nry in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Prepar 

coll 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

iiig for 
c«c. 

Scicn- 

tiiio 

course. 

Gradu- 
al 08 in 
1895. 

('ollefjo 
prepaiu- 
tory Rtu- 
dents in 
the class 
tliafc 

gradiuites 
ill 1895. 

: Male. 

aj 

're 

3 

Pw 

O 

6 

're 

Female. 

6 

"rt 

Female. 

6 

rt 

i 

pH 

d 

'3 

1 

i 

Ph 

d 

’ej 

d 

’« 

a 

<D 

Ps 

.2 

're 

Pi 

d 

'S 

a 

4» 

Ph 

Male. 

Female. 

r 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

liS 

tii 

14 

15 

IG 

ly 

18 

M9 

20 

21 


‘14 

1 

0 


12 

0 

0 

21 

c 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


300 

$200 

104 

\\ 

3 

25 

30 

0 

0 

30 

20 

12 

15 

30 

7 

0 

0 



3 



230 

6, 000 

105 

o 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

13 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 



500 

5^ 000 

106 

3 

1 

28 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 









3, 000 

107 

O 

1 

35 

25 





25 

20 

10 

5 

0 

0 



4 


,500 

30 000 

108 

2 


50 

62 



23 

15 





1 

10 

1 

0 

4 

34 

1, 360 

20, (WM) 

109 

1 

0 

8 

0 



70 

72 

4 

3 







8 


100 

2, OOU 

no 

(5 

0 

58 

0 



50 

0 

27 

0 



7 

0 




00 

500 

50, 000 

111 

4 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 










112 

2 

3 

38 

40 

0 

0 

41 

36 

21 

23 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

7, 500 

113 

1 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

17 

12 





0 

0 





100 

500 

114 

] 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 







1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


100 

10 000 

115 

1 


08 

26 

0 

0 

44 

23 

12 

G 

IS 

5 

5 

3 

5 

8 

4 


388 

8,' 000 

116 

1 

1 

<10 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

o 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 j 

8 

0 





117 

8 

1 

eo 

1 

0 

0 

29 

3 

7 

0 

33 

1 

13 

1 

13 

1 

4 

64 

1,200 

156, 000 

118 

A- 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

16 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

4 


1,500 

23, 0(M) 

119 

3 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

13 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

3 



10, 000 

120 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

9 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 



800 

25,000 ! 

121 

1 

3 

13 

20 

0 

0 


0 









3 

12 

200 

i 

1.5,000 

122 

u 

{) 

34 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 


0 

G 

0 

4 

0 

4 ! 

0 


300 

, 123 

1 

1 

5 

G 



11 

0 



o 

1 

2 

0 

J 

0 



.500 

i 8, 000 

124 

1 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

9 

4 






1 

0 




340 

3, 000 

' 1 25 

0 

1 

10 

6 

0 

0 

1 

9 









3 


200 

i 120 

1 

I 

20 

10 





10 

6 



10 

.... 

i(V 

1 

3 



1 127 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

! 0 

126 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



800 

i 

1 25, 000 

128 

7 

3 

41 

38 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 





1 . 000 

1 62, OOO 

120 

3 

. 7 

0 

50 

0 

0 

*0 

**0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 



!?, OCO 

! 7.5, 000 

130 

3 

1 

21 

27 

0 

0 


U 

2 

4 

4 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 


.300 

1 5, 000 

i:ji 







1 






1 








132 

1 

! 0 

io 

0 



! io 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 


i:;;: 

i 




0 

i 200 

i 

133 

3 

i 4 

13 1 

17 

0 

0 

30 

62 

0 

3 



0 

0 

1 ■ 

0 

0 




134 

1 

1 

1 1 

8 

6 



17 

7 

8 

4 




0 

1 

0 

A i 

j 700 

1 

i 50, 000 

135 

0 

1 8 

0 

45 



u 

10 

0 

a 



0 

1 





136 

0 

! 

; 4 

0 

21 

0 

0 

4 

28 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

o 

i 

.i 1 

1 

i 

137 

0 


0 

20 

0 

0 

50 

80 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 


I 

.'12, 300 

1 

39.5, 000 

138 

2 

1 2 

29 

78 

0 

0 

33 

18 

1 

2 

2 

0 







875 

16, 00(J 

! 139 

3 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 



3 


400 

5, 000 

140 

3 

1 

11 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

2 

6 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 



400 

15, 000 

Ml 

0 

4 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

51 





0 

4 



3 


1, 400 

500, 000 

1 

142 

1 

7 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 



0 

9 

0 

2 



3,000 

40, 000 

1 

143 

0 

5 

5 

32 

0 

0 

34 

34 





0 

0 





144 

1 

2 

0 

20 



8 

12 

0 

3 



0 

3 

0 

1 



200 

100, 000 

146 

0 

2 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

20 

0 

6 



60,000 

146 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 



4 

0 


0 




1<7 



















i 



h Ainonnt from lieuefiiotioiKs, $!T. 
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EDUCATION EEPOBT, 1894-95. 


StatieticB of endowed aeademieSf aeminaricSf and 


149 

150 

151 

152 

153 


155 

156 

157 

158 


159 

160 
161 


162 

163 

164 

105 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 


173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 


State and po8t*ofl8,ce. 

Hame. 

Principal. 

Keligious 

denomina- 

tion. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

CALIFORNIA— COnt’d. 




Pasadena (124 Soutli 

Classical School for Girls 

Miss Anna B. Orion 

Nonsect . . 

Euclid ave.)* 







K C 

Eetl Bluff 

Academy of Our Lady of Mercy. 

Mother M. Helena 

K. C 



Sister Louis do Gonzaguo. 

EC.. 

Itio Vista " 


E. C 

Sacrumeiito 

Howe's High S< hool and Nor- 
mal Institute. 


E. C . . . 




Saoraiuento (12th and 
K sis.). 

San Diego 



E. C 

Academy of Our Lady of Peace. 


E. C 


Misses Way and Ivinnoy. . 
11. Sumter Anderson 

Noiisect . . 
Nonsect . . 

San Francisco (3142 

Andonson’s Acadomj’^ 

mil St.), 



San Francisco (Dol- 

College of Notre Dame 


E.C 

ores st., bet. 16tb 
and 17th sta.). 






San Francisco (1036 

Irving Inslitute 

Kev. Edward B. Church, 

P. IC 

Valencia st.). 

San Francisco (1534 
Hotter st.i. 

Miss Lakci'.s School 

A, M. 

"MisH M.'iry Unke 

Nonset^t . . 



San Francisco (Fre- 

Our Lady of Menjy’s Acaileiny. 

Sinter Mary ICHzabeth 

E. C 

mont and Harrison 


sts J. 




San Francisco (2420 

Oxford House” 

William W. Gascoqne 

Non sect .. 

Bimhanan st.). 



San Francisco 

I’rcsentatiou Convent 

TVTnt.ber TVt. .1 oHf’tjkliiue 

R. 

San Francisco ( Eddy 
and Larkin sts.). 
San Francisco (1623 

Sacred Heart College a 

JKev. Brother Alexander . . 

li. cj 

j St. Bridget’s School' 

St. Vincent’s School 

Sisters of Charity 

ic. c 

Broadway st.). 

San Francisco (f571 

Sister Mary Vincent 

ILC 

Mission st.). 

San Francisco (3300 

Trinity School 

Itev. E. B. Spalding, L. H. 

Epis 

Wasliington^t.). 
San Francisco (2124 
California st.). 

Urban School 

1) , rector. 

Nathan AV. Moort' . . . 

Non sect . . 



San Francisco (1849 

j Van Ness Young laidies’ Semi- 

S. 11. Willey 

Nonsect . . 

Jackson st.). 

San Francisco (2014 

nary. ; 

Miss West’s School for Girl.s 

Miss Mary B. AVest 

Non sect . . 

Van Ness ave.). 

1 


San Francisco (1004- 

Ziskii Institute | 

Mme. B. Ziska, A. M 

Nonsect . 

1606 Van Hess ave.). 
San Jose (San Fran- 
cisco st., bet. Mar- 

St. J oseph’s College ! 

j 

I-). J, Mahoney, S. J ....... 

E. C .. .. 



ket and 1st sts.). 

San Luis Obispo 

I 

Academy of Immaculate 
Heart of Mercy. 

St. Margaret’s School 

Sistier Menciii 

n. C 

San Mateo 

Eev. Geo. Wallace, A. M., 
B.D. 

Rev. Alfred Lee Brewer, 
1). T). 

Arthur Crosby, A. M 

T. If, McCune A M 

P E 


St. Matthew's School 


San Kafael 

Santa Barbara 

Mount Tamalpais Military 
Academy. 

Collegiste Institute 

Presb 

Non sect .. 
ji,C 

Santa Clara 

Academy of Our Lady of 
Angels. 

School of the Holy Cross 

Sister Tlfi^ry "ReatriT - - - 

^anta Cruz...* 

Sister Marie 

E. C 

Santa Eosa. .......... 

Ursulluo Aoa<lemy 

Sister Agatha 

E. C .. ... 

Valleio (Florida st.) . . 
Woc^and 

St. Vincent’s Convent School . . 

Sister Gabriel 

E. C 

Holy liosary Academy 

Mother M. Iiuoretla 

E. C 


* Statistics of 1803-94. 
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STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONOART SCHOOEB. 

Other private secondary sohoolSj 1894—05 — Continued. 


In- 

struct- 

ors. 







Students, 






Length of course in years. 

17 umber in military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scieutifio 
appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

13 

5 

03 

13 

§ 

6 

*1 

oS 

13 

a 

Ph 

9 

£ 

1 

lO 

'3 

11 

.S 

Otl 

a 

0; 

Pm 

19 

•a 

<o 

I 

Ph 

oj 

c8 

. 

i 

pM 

1 

*o3 

§ 

Ph 

iC 

n 

'rt 

i 

Ph 

7 

8 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

1 

5 

0 

19 



0 

24 



0 









$3,000 

1 

1 

10 

25 



60 

65 


.... 





4 



0 

3 

0 

30 



10 

70 

.. 

V i'.. 

0 

1 




.... 



0 

3 

0 

21 

.... 


20 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 




0 

2 

16 

25 

0 

0 

27 

55 

8 

10 

5 

10 

3 

10 

0 

12 

4 


500 

50, 000 

1 

1 

10 

10 



15 

18 

2 

0 











2 

0 

60 

0 



243 

0 





9 

0 

11 

0 

4 


500 


0 

3 

10 

25 



40 

100 





2 

8 

2 

8 

4 




2 

r. 

0 

22 

0 

0 

14 

55 

2 


1 

0 j 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 


250 

10, 000 

1 

0 

43 

18 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

12 

1 

19 

17 ! 

39 

17 

39 

15 

1 


373 

650 

0 

3 

0 

40 



0 

210 



.... 

i 

0 

6 



4 


500 


0 

8 

0 

52 

0 

— 

0 

32 

48 


i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

0 

11 

0 

4 

3 


1, 500 

60,000 

2 

5 

0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

1 

! 

1 

....! 

0 

14 

0 

1 

3 


300 

0 



28 

0 

0 

110 

325 

0 

0 



0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


G48 

30, 000 

1 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 


j 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 




0 

1 

0 

17 

0 

0 



0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 



0 


500 

I 75, 000 

1) 


112 

0 

0 

0 

335 


65 

« 

40 


24 

0 


0 

4 


2, 500 

150, 000 

0 

2 

0 

15 



150 

235 





0 

6 





1,000 


0 

4 

0 

25 


^ . !:U2 

492 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

3 




3 


1,500 

56, 000 

7 

1 1 

i 0 

.t! 

0 

0 ' 

0 

38 

! 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 6 

0 

: 6 

1 0 

4 



0 

1 

; 0 

i 

24 I 

! 0 

. 0 


41 

i‘> 

15 

1 

« 

7 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

1 '' 

3 


300 


0 

! 2 

0 

1 

j 40 



0 

20 

I 




1 0 

6 

1 

1.... 

4 


( 


2 


0 

75 

' 0 

0 

7 

65 

i 0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

! 6 


: 1 

4 


1 

40, 000 

0 

: 4 

0 

20 

I 0 

0 

0 

30 





0 

4 

I ^ 


3 


800 

7 

1 0 

80 

0 

! 


60 

0 

i"'’ 

: 60 

0 



3 

0 

( 





0 

2 

0 

10 

1 0 ' 

0 

00 

HO 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 





0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

13 

0 

3 




1 

1 

j 

4 




9 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

61 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

3 

91 

1,000 


8 

1 

70 

0 



29 

0 

4 

0 



8 

0 

11 

0 

4 

78 

2, 000 

45,000 

2 

1 

9 

5 

0 

0 

19 

6 

2 

0 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

98 

7,000 

0 

3 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

175 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

6 




1 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

186 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 


200 


0 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

20 



0 

0 

0 

1 



4 




0* 

4 

0 

46 








1 

4 


1 

3 

30 



0 

8 

3 

11 

**6‘ 

0 

22 

‘50* 


. . . . 

. . . . 

0 

^8 

0 

! 8 

4 


760 

35,500 


a Amount from benefactions, $600. 

KD 95 64* 


148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 


150 

160 

161 


162 

163 

164 

165 

166 
167 
163 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 
176 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
183 
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ET>IJOA,TIOU REPORT. 1804-93. 


of endowed academieef setninarios, nnd 


State and iiost-offlce. 


!Name. 


rriiu’ipal. 


BoUgious 

ilenomina* 

tion. 


t 




3 



COLOllADO. 


183 

I 

; 184 


185 

386 

187 

188 


Canon City j 

Denver (I'.O.box 1185); 


Mount St. ScliolftuUea’s Aead- 
omy. 

J jirvia Ilall Military Academy a 1 


Denver 

Leadville. 
Longmont 
Trinidad . , 


Wolfe ITain> 

St. Mary’s School 

Longmont Academy c. 
Tillotsmi Academy d. . 


Sister Mary Bob© 


B.C 


Bev. F. S, Spalding, B. A., 
B. I). ! 

Miss Anna L. Wolcott 

SiHter.s of Charity 

tJurrari F. Palmer 

Henry PI. Gordon 


3‘'l>i8 

Epis 

B. C 

.Presl) 




189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

105 

196 

197 

198 
190 
200 
201 
202 
20;i 
204 


205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 
219 


221 

222 


224 

225 

226 
227 


CONNECTICPT. 


Baltic 

Black Hall 

Bridgej»ort(89 Court- 
laud Hill). 

Bridgeport (176 Park 
ave.). 

Bridgeport (41C Fair- 
tleul nve.). 

Brookfield (’enter 

Cheshire 

Clinton 

Colchester 

Corinvall 

Danbury 

Darieu 

Easton 

Fairfield 

P’alls Village 

Fanniiigtori 

Glastonbury 

Greenwich 

do 

Hartford 

L.akeville 

Lyme 

Mystic 

I 

New Canaan ' 

New Haven 

do 

New Haven (97 Whit- 
ney ave.)* 

Now Haven (57 Elm 

St.). 

New Haven (56 Hill- 
house ave.). 

New Haven <420 Tem- 
ple St.). 

New London 

do 

New Milford 

do 

New Preston 

Newtown .... 

I Norfolk 1 

N ortk j^tonington .... 

I Norwalk ^ 


Academy of the Holy Family. . 

Black llnll Schoed for Boys 

Thc(’ourtland Sebool 

Park Avenue Institute 

The Fill versify School 

The Curtis School for Boys 

Episcopal Ac ademy of (,’ohnec- 
ticut. 

Morgan School 

Bacon Academy 

Housatonic Valley Institute. . . 
Miss Williams’s Private School. 

Fdmwood Home School 

Easton Academy 

Faivliehl Academy 

The David M. Hunt School i 

Mi.ss Porter’s and Mrs. Dow’s j 
Schotd. 

Ghmlonbiiry Academy * 

Greeuwich Academ> '* 

The Homestead School* 

Woodside Seminary 

The irotchkiK.H School 

Boxw'ood BoariUng and Day 
School (Girls). ' ! 

Mvfitic Valley Englisli and | 
Classical Institute. j 

Now Canaan Institute ! 

New Grammar Schoid 

Hopkins Grammar School 

Miss Johnstone’s Sebool 

Miss Orton’s andMis.s N ichols's 
School. 

W«*8t End Institute School for 
Girls. 

Miss AYillard’s School 

Bulkeley School 

Williams Memorial Institute.. 

Ingleside School 

Bectory School* 

TJpaon Seminary 

Newtown Academy* 

The Bobbins School 

Edgar AVhoeler School 

Miss Baird’s Institute 


♦Statistics of 1893-94. a Amount from beitefttctions, $100. 


Sister Mary Carino 

Charles G. Bartlett, M. A. 
Miss Frances A. Marhlo... 


B.C 

Nonsoct .. 
Noiiscct .. 


Seth B. Jones, A. IM 


Nonsoct . . 


^'incent C. Peck 


Nonsect .. 


Frederick S. Curtis I Nonsm t .. 

Bov.JamesStofhlar<l,M. A , j P. E 


Dwight Holbrook. A. M . . i 

James B. Tucker, B. .\ 

Miss Mary L. Phillips 

Mi.ss Alice Williams 

MiSs Myra J. Davis 

William M. Gallni) 

P'rancis H. Brewer 

!Mrs. Charlotte H. Guion . . 
Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow. 

J. IT. Hntchin.s 

J. H, Ihxit 

The Misses Stowe 

Miss Sara J, Smith 

JOdward G. Coy, M. A 

Mrs. Bohert Griswold 


Nonsoct .. 
Nonsect .. 
Non ain't .. 
Nonsect . . 
NonsiM t .. 
Non sect . . 
Non sect .. 
N on sect . . 
Nonsoct . . 

Non sect . . 
Nonsect , . 
Non sect ..I 

Epis 

Nonsoct . . 
Nonsoct .. 


Prof. John K. Bucklyn 


Nonsi'ct 


Mrs. E. F. Ayres 

Joseph Giles 

Geo, L. P'ox. M. A 

Miss J ohn stone 


Nonsoct 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsoct . . 
Nouweet 


Miss Bebocca Orton, Miss Nonsoct . - 
Emily B. Nichols. 

Mrs. Sarah L. Cady Nonsoct . . 


Mi.ss Charlotte A.AVillard, 


Nonsoct . . 


W.alter A. Towno 

Colin S. Bnell 

Miss Amelia Skillin 

Bov. Haynes L, Evorst. . . . 

Bev. Henry Up.son 

P. E. Cliff.. 

Howard W. Carter, A. M. . 
Herbert S. Young, A. B. . . 
Miss Cornelia F. Baird. . . . 


Nonsoct . . 
Nonsect 
Epis — 

P. E . . . . 

Cong 

l^pis.... 
Nonsoct . . 
Nousect 
Epis ... 


6 Amount from benefactions, $10,000, 


STATISTICS' OP PRITATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 2037 

other jofriv ate moondartjf ttekools, lS9-i—95 — Continued. 


In- 

fltruct- 

orw. 







Studenta. 





ego 
>iira 
stil- 
us in 
class 
at 

nates 

805. 

Length of course in j ears. 

Xumber in military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

V.alue of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientiUc 
appa- 
ratus. 


Total 
socojmI- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8, 

Elemen- 

tary. 

I*repariiig for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

Col 

l*rei 

lory 

deii 

the 

tl 

grad 

in 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

© 

c3 

C3 

S 

© 

Ph 

6 

© 

'rt 

0 

pH 

© 

1 

© 

i 

Ph 

© 

© 

■a 

1 

© 

'0 

© 

a 

© 

pH 

© 

'3 

.5 

'rt 

a 

r® 

Ph 

© 

'3 

d) 

§ 

[H 

© 

13 

© 

a 

© 

pH 

S 

G 

7 

8 

O 

lO 

11 

112 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ly 

18 

16 

ilO 

fil 



34 


0 


0 

10 



0 

30 





0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


200 


183 

2 

« 

28 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

.5 

0 

4 

35 

1,G00 

$150,000 

184 


4 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 


1,000 

275, 000 

185 

i 

1 

U 

28 

0 

0 

259 

2<)7 

7 

8 



2 

2 





20 a 

30, 000 

I»K 

2 

1 

25 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

10 

2 

1 



4.50 

13,’ 000 

187 

3 

2 

40 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 

10 

2.1 

6 

11 

3 

8 

4 

.... 

1, 000 

17' 000 

im 

0 

4 

0 

25 



0 

45 





0 

0 

0 

3 

4 


700 


im 

4 

1 

30 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

17 

0 

10 

0 

B 

0 

7 

(♦ 

4 



20, 000 

190t 

0 

5 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

:i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 


300 

I'O, 600 

191 

3 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 


0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

10 

0 

4 


2, 000 

28, 000 

192 

3 

1 

42 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

25 

0 

17 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 



000 

600 

m. 

1 

0 

4 

0 



10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 







350 


19C 

4 

1 

30 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

3 

0 

2 


4 

44 

390' 

50, 000 

195 

3 

3 

34 

30 

0 

0 

126 

105 

in 

1 

2 

0 

8 

o 

6 

1 

4 


2,600 

60. 000 

198 

1 

1 

21 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

c 



3 


1 

2 

4 


400 

5, OGO 

197 

1 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

16 

4 



4 

2' 






30 

25, 000 

19& 

0 


0 

15 

0 

0 

5 


0 

2 



0 

3 

0 

2 j 



1, 200 

lINIi 

2 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

20 

17 

2 

3 










209 

1 

0 

B 

0 

0 

0 

7 


4 

0 



•> 

0 

2*1 

”'g ! 

.... 


28L 


201 

1 

2 

17 

8 

0 

0 

8 


4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

i 0 1 

: 0 ' 

.... 

4 


15, 000 

mt 

0 

2 

18 

10 



6 

10 

‘li 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

i 0 

1 

3 



1 2, 000 

293: 

5 

13 

0 

125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 







2, 000 

204 

1 

1 

20 

30 

0 

0 








2 

0 

0 



0 

1 10 000 

205^ 

3 ! 

2 

16 

15 

0 

0 

*18' 

i’i* 

|*’5' 

3 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 

3 




' 5,’ 000 

206 

0 

1 

0 

G 

0 

0 

C 

28 

0 

3 

0 

3 







200 

207 

1 

7 

0 

30 

0 

I 0 

0 

3 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

i 0 

0 



1,000 


208> 

8 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 77 

0 

1.5 

0 

22 

0 

23 

0 




200, 000 

209? 

0 

4 

0 

26 



0 1 

2 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




21ft. 

2 

2 

10 

13 

0 

0 

10 

G 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 


600 : 

I 

10, OGO J 

i 

j2U 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

a 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

5,000 

1 212 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 





4 


350 

1 213 





















214 

'o*| 

*6’ 

“o' 

1 *1^ 



*'6* 

'*g' 

”6* 

i 

6 

2 

d 

8 

0 

8 





216 

1 

5 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ® 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 


! 

i 

1 

' 216* 

0 

0 

0 

104 





! 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7 






! 

^ 217 

1 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

7 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 



1 


218 

4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

35 

0 

22 

0 

G 

1 0 

3 


400 

50, 000 

219 

2 i 

G 

0 

179 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 





4 


800 

126, 000 

220 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

d 

id 

0 

1 ' 

4 



221 

4 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 





5 

0 





1 

222 

2 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

■*2* 

d 

7 

2 

1 

0 

” 3 ' 


350 j 


223 

1 

3 

41 

20 

0 

0 

20 

27 

4 

5 



] 

G 

1 

2 



100 

6, 000 

224 

2 

2 

29 

20 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

7 

3 

'*6' 

*'d* 

G 

3 

3 

0 

* 4 


050 

45, 000 

225 

1 

0 

4 

14 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 



0 

2 

G 

2 

3 


40 1 


224 

a 

2 

0 

28 




0 1 

32 





0 

4 






22r 


0 Amotint from benefactions, $150. d! Amount from benefactions, $4,000. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-96, 


Slaiieiioa of endowed academies, seminaries, and 


State and post •office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


Iteligious 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 


CONNECTICUT— OOnt’d. 



228 

229 

230 


Norwalk 

Norwich (280 Proad- 
way). 

Putnam 


231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 
230 


Saybrook 

Sima bury 

Southport 

S( amford 

Stamford (Sand 7 Wil- 
low 8t.). 

Stamford 

do 

do 

Siitiield 


240 Wallingford 

241 Washington 

242 Water bury 

243 WaWbury (corner 
(jfo V e and Cook sts . ) . 

244 ] Watertown 

245 Westport 

24G I Wilton 

247 do 

248 do 

249 Windsor 

250 Wiusted 

251 Woodbury 

252 Woodstock 


Norwalk Preparatory School .. 
N orwich Pree Academy 

Academy of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Succor. 

Private School (girls) 

McLean Seminary 

Seaside Seminary * 

Betts’s Academy* 

Miss Low’s School (girls) 

Merrill College a 

School for Boys 

School for Young Ladies * 

Connecticut Literary Institu- 
tion. 

JvOseinary Hall 

The (xunnory 

Convent of Notre Dame 

St. Margaret’s Diocesan School 

Taft’s School 

Staples High School 

Wilton Academy , 

Wilton Boarding Academy * . . ^ 
Wilton Educational Institute. . , 

3^<mng Ladies’ Institute*' j 

(Gilbert School ^ 

Parker Acadeuuy : 

Woodstock Academy 5 , 


Carl A. Ilarstom, A. M 

Robert P. Keep, Ph. D 

Sister M. I’aula 

Miss P. C. Shepard 

John B. McLean 

Miss Angnata Smith 

William J. Betts 

Miss Low 


Hiram U. King 

Miss Catharine Aiken 

Rev. W. Scott, A. M 

M ins Carol ino Ruutz- Rees 

John 0. Brinsraade 

Sister St. Stanislaus 

Miss Mary R. Hillard 

Horace T). Taft, A. M . . . . 

Henry S. Pratt 

Edward Olin stead 

Angustii.s Whitlock 

Charb'H W. Wliitlock 

Miss J . S. WillianiH 

John E. Clarke, Ph.D 

Edwanl S. Bovd, M. A 

E. R. Hall, a: B 


DELAWABK. 


253 Dover 

254 ' Milford 

255 Newark 

256 Wilmington 

257 Wiliningtou (Penn- 

sylvania ave. and 
, Iranklln st.). 

DISTBICT oy COLUMBIA. 

258 Washington (8th st. 
and Maryland ave. 
SW.). 

Washington 

Washington (1335 H 
st.NW.). 

Washington (1811 I J 
8t.NW.). I 

Washington (3038- 
3042 Cambridge 
place). 

Washnigtou (1312 
Massachusetts ave. ) . 
Washington (1100 M 
st-NW.). 


259 

260 
261 
262 

263 

264 


Wilmington Conference Acad- W. L. (ioodiug, I*h. I) 


omy. 

The OlasHical School 

Academy of Newark and Del- 
aware Normal School.* 
Friends’ School 

School for Girls 


Academy of the Sacred Heart c . j 


Academy of the Visitation 

Columbia College Preparatory 
School, 

Friends’ Select School 

Gunston Institute 


Holy Cross Academy 

Mount Vernon Seminary. 


Robert T. SIosh, A. B 

Rev. James Dickson 
Shanks, D. 1), 

Isaac T. J obuson, M, A . . . 

The Misses Hobb 


Sister M. Wilfrid. 


Mother M. Agnes Ma- 
thaney. 

A. P. Montague, A. M., 
Ph.D. 

Thoma« W. Sid well 

Beverly R. Mason and 
Mrs. Mason. 

Sister M. Angelica 

Mrs. E. J. Somers ........ 


Epis 

Nonsect 

R.C .... 

Nonsect 

Nousect 

Nousect 

Nonsect 

Epis.... 

Non sect 
Nousect 
Nimsect 
Bai>t — 

Epis 

Nousect 
R.C .... 
Epis 

N onscct 
Nousect 
Nousect 
Nonsect 
Nousect 
Non sect 
Non sect 
Nonsect 
Nousect 


M. E 

Nonseot .. 
Presb 

Friends 
(Hicksite). 
Nonsect .. 


R.C I 

R.C 

Nousect .. 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 


R. C 

Nonseot .. 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 


a No report received. 



STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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other private secondary sohooley 1894—05 — Continued. 


In- 

structs 

ora. 

Students. 

® 1 Length of course in years. 

Ai 

m 

99 

Tolumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 


Total 
second' 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

5 

(d 

IS 

1 

pR 

6 

4 

1 

4 

1 

(5 

73 

d 

1 

Ph 

lO 

<s 

11 

i 

19 

<o 

73 

13 

<D 

^73 

1 

fH 


d 

d 

73 

d 

1 

Pm 

1 

d 

73 

1 

Fh 

y 

8 

9 

14 

15 

16 

ly 

18 

19 

90 

93 

94 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

0 

$20, 000 

228 

7 

11 

119 

165 

1 

4 

0 

0 

18 

14 

9 

0 

19 

22 

10 

5 

4 

.... 

9, 600 


229 

0 

4 

0 

40 



0 

20 

0 

30 



0 

3 

0 

3 

4 


350 


230 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


200 

8, 000 

231 

0 

3 

0 

81 



6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

3 

4 


1, 000 


232 

0 

1 

0 

28 

0 

0 

4 

12 





0 

0 

0 

0 



'500 

7, 000 

233 

4 

1 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

4 

0 







234 

0 

8 

0 

48 



0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 





236 





















236 

6 

0 

51 

0 



17 

0 

12 

.... 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 



200 

8, 000 

237 

0 

4 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

3 


0 

16 





200 

2.38 

6 

4 

90 

75 

0 

i 

0 

0 

49 

37 

U 

0 

7 

13 

7 i 

7 

4 


2, 100 


239 

0 

6 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


175 

15, 000 

240 

4 

2 

34 

7 


.... 

12 

2 i 12 

1 



4 

0 

4 

0 





241 

0 

4 

0 

28 



0 

150 




0 

2 



4 


1,800 

68, 000 

242 

0 

8 

0 

91 



0 

58 

0 

5 

...... 

0 


0 

0 

5 



243 

6 

0 

34 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

12 

0 

25 

0 

9 

0 

1. 

0 

11 

0 

4 


350 

30, 000 

244 

1 

1 

25 

10 

0 

0 

40 

35 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

4 



3 


2, GOO 

30, 000 

245 

1 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

3 


4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





246 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 








247 

i 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

6 

u 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 


300 

15, 000 

248 

0 

4 

0 

40 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 





249 

2 

0 

61 

77 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

14 

5 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 


2, 258 

100, 000 

250 

1 

1 

27 

33 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

4 


125 

1,800 

251 

2 

2 

31 

21 

« 

0 

5 

5 

4 

5 

2 

0 

3 

5 

1 

2 

4 

;;; 

500 

18,000 

252 

4 

3 

50 

40 

0 

1 

! 17 

8 

18 

; 0 

10 


10 

8 

10 

1 ^ 

3 


1, 000 

75, 000 

253 

1 

I 1 

10 

13 

0 

0 

i ^ 

9 

9 

! 2 



0 

0 

0 

i 0 



0 


254 

1 

; 1 

33 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 



0 

6 







255 

4 

1 

' 4 

48 

45 

® i 

1 

u 

1 

93 

79 


1 , 

5 i 

1 

5 

3 

7 

5 

5 

I 

1 ^ 

4 


700 

50, 000 

^ 256 

0 

6 

0 i 

40 



0 

35 

0 

2 1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 1 

1 1 

1 0 


1 



257 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

15 


! 

0 

40 

0 

4 



0 

0 

i 

1 

1 

i 

! 

4 


700 

100,000 

258 

0 

« 

0 

60 



0 i 

40 









1 

L... 


259 

7 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

22 

0 

20 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

i 4 


600 

75, 000 

260 

4 ' 

6 

40 

22 

0 

0 

79 

30 

6 

1 

24 

12 

4 


1 

1 

i 

.... 

400 


261 

0 

8 

0 

34 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 



500 


262 

0 ' 

4 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 



4 


2, 000 

60,000 

263 

0 

5 

0 

60 



0 

105 





0 

13 






264 


1 1 




















& Amount from benefactions, $1,200. o Amount from benefactions, $300. 
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Statiatios of ew^toed academicn, aeniintcriea, anab 



State and post-office. 

Kamo. 

Principal. 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 

‘A 

:f 

4 

ses 

PISTRK'I? OF ( OLUM- 
liiA — contiuod. 

IVasliiiigton {1435 K 

Korw'ood lustiliito 

Mrs. Wm. B. Ciibell 

Konsect . . 

268 

Washington (1827 I 
st ) 

■Washington (601 E. 

Olnev Tnstiluto' 

Misses Dorsey 

Epis 

267 

St. Cecilia’s Academy 

Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

R. C 

268 

Capit(d St.). 
Washington (1225 

St. Jtbn’s College 

liev. Brotlior Fabrician 

R. C 

2C9 

Vermont nve.). 
Washington 

School of Kotro J>;inio 

Sister Mary Euphonhi 

n. c 

270 

Washington (1823 

The l^niver.sity School (Boys) . . 

Robert L, Preston, A. B. . . 

Konsect .. 

271 

Jefferson place). 
West W aslimgton. . . , 

Academy of the Visitation 

Mother Superior 

R. C 

272 

do 

Tho Liuthicum Institute* 

Edwin B. Hay 

K onsect . . 

-% 

m 

FLORIDA. 

GainesTille 

Boarding and P.iy School...... 

Miss Maggie Tebeau 

Epis 

274 



Miss LillioM. Whitney 

M.K 

275 

do 

Edward Waters College o 

W m. Hen ry G ibson . 

A.M.E... 

270 

do 

St. doseph’s Academy 

Motlier Claveiio 

R. C 

277 

J asper 

J asper Normal J iistitnto 

(Jon vent of Mary Immaculute.; 

J, M. Gnilliams 

Konsect . . 

278 

Key West 

Sister M. Dolphin© 

R. C 

279 

Live Oak 

Florida Institute 

Key. Goo. P. McKinney . .. 

Bapt 

260 

St. Augustine 

St. Jo8ei)h’s Aeademv | 

Sister Margaret Mary 

R. C 

281 

St. Leo 

St. Leo’s Military College 6 

liev. I'\ Benediet. 0. B. . 

R. C 

282 

San Antonio 

Holy Name Academy i 

liev. M other M. Dolorosa, 

R. C 

282 

Tampa 

Miss Baker’s Seminary 

0. S. B. 

^tiss Abbie Baker 

Konsect .. 

284 


Convent of tlie Holy Names. . . 

Sister M. Theoi>hilu8 

R. C 

285 

GKORUIA. 

Albany 

Albany Academy 

Hanson W. Jonoa 

Konsect .. 

286 


Arabi Institute * 

A. F. Ware 

Konsect . . 

287 

Athens (312 Prince 

Hoino School for Young Ladies . 

Miss Sosnowski 

Konsect . . 

288 

are.). 

Athens 

Jeruel Academy c 

John H. Brown 

Bapt 

Cong 

289 

do 

Knox Institute 

1.. vS. Clark, A. M 

290 

Atlanta 

Atlanta Baptist Semin ary ti 

Rev. Georgo Sale, B. A 

Bapt 

291 

do 

Capitol College* i 

J.eonora Beck, president . . 
Miss Harriet E. Giles 

Konsect . . 

202 

Atlanta (99 Leonard 

Hi.). 

Atlanta (46 Walton 
si.). 

Augusta 

Spelmau Seimnarj’c 

Bapt 

293 

Washington Seminary 

Mrs. W. T. Chandler 

Konsect . . 

294 

Academy of lUchTuond County . 

C. H. Withrow 

Konsect . . 

295 


Tho Payne Institute 

Geo. Wms. Walker, A. M . 

M. E. So .. 

296 

do 

St. Mary’s Academy 

Sister Mary Rose 

R.C 

297 


St. Patrick's Commercial Insti- 

Brother Dosithaus 

R.C 

298 

do 

tute. 

Sacred Heart Academy* 

Sister Mary Scholaatica. . , 
Skirling G. Brinkley 

R.C 

299 


Surnrnervillo Academy* 

Konfioct .. 

300 

.... .do. 

Walker Baptist Institute / . . . . 

Rev. G. A. Goodwin 

Bapt 

801 1 

Bin© Ridge 

Blue llidgo Jiistituto 

E. S. Harrison, A. B 

Meth 

802 1 

Canton 

Etowah Military Institnte* ... 

George 1). Pollock, B. Ph. . 

Konseet .. 

303 

Camesville 

High School * 

Howell B. Parker 

Konsect .. 

804 

1 CartersviUe 

West End Institute 

Mrs. J. W. Harris, sr 

Konsect 

80& 

OaveS|iring — 

Hearn Male School and Foioalo 

Claude Gray 

Bapt...... 

300 

Cleveland 

Seminary. 

Cleveland High School* 

Albert Bell 

Konsect .. 


* Statistics 1893-94. 

h Amount from benefactions, 

$000. 


a Amount from benefactions, $82. e Amount from beuefaetions, $129. 
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atrnct- 

ors. 

Students. 

Length of course in years. j 

Number in military drill. | 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
ooUego. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

coarse. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

■1 

OJ 

i 

Cjh 

■3 

J 

i 

Pi 

© 

1 

© 

fH 

© 

1 

© 

a 

a 

1 

§ 

PH 

© 

1 

*3 

§ 

pH 

% 

© 

*3 

§ 

pH 

© 

H 

6 

'a 

§ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

11 

12 

la 

14 

15 

16 

t7 

18 

19 


^t 


33 


0 

4 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 





2, 500 


0 

o 

0 

12 



0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

$2, 700 

0 

4 

0 

55 



0 

135 





0 

4 

0 

3 

4 


COO 

G 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

110 

0 











0 

4 

0 

28 



04 

472 





0 

0 



4 


1, 000 

1 

2 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 




500 

0 

20 

0 

110 



0 

40 





0 

7 



4 


8, 000 


G 

0 

100 

U 



GO 

0 



50 

0 







76, 000 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

51 



0 

0 








10, 000 

0 

3 

28 

35 

28 

35 

77 

107 




0 

2 

0 

2 

4 



26, 000 

2 

1 

15 

25 

15 

25 

57 

U8 




o 

2 



3 



10, 000 

0 

0 

0 

20 

8 

12 

40 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



3 



2 

2 

01 

01 

0 

0 

65 

04 





12 

11 



3 


1,000 

4, 500 

0 

3 

JO 

39 

10 

39 



; 









’325 

2 


12 

8 

1 

1 

0 

71 

12 

's 





0 

0 

3 


! 

0 

2 

0 

34 



0 

41 





0 

3 



4 


400 

! 

3 

0 

15 

0 



30 

0 

a 

0 


0 

4 

0 

3 

6 

4 


3, 000 

25,666 

0 

2 

0 

11 



5 

19 







■ ■ ■ ' 


0 

1 

0 

11 



39 

77 

.. 

0 

4 







3 


1,450 

i 

0 

7 

25 

67 

2b 

57 

100 

130 





0 

3 



3 





0 

32 

30 

0 

0 

98 

102 

8 

5 



2 

3 


3 

4 


40 

! 

3, 000 

1 

2 

25 

35 

0 

0 

40 

20 

25 

20 

5 

'iol 

7 i 

8 

10 

5 



300 

i 1, 500 

0 

3 

0 

30 



0 

30 





0 

10 


1 

! 

500 


1 

1 

30 

31 

30 

!'ai‘ 

37 

1 

20 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



4 



5, 275 

1 

0 

3 

4 

a 

4 

1 82 

155 

8 

4 



1 

0 

1 

0 

fi 


75 

4, 500 

4 

0 

GO 

0 

50 

0 

72 i 

0 ! 

50 

0 

r'o' 

6 

14 

0 

13 

0 

4 



50, 000 

2 

4 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 1 

40 ' 



1 


0 

0 






1 

7 

0 

52 

0 

52 

0 

410 1 

0 

3 

”6* 

"6* 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 


2, 500 

150, 000 


7 


59 

0 

0 

1 

' 0 

60 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 


400 

50, 000 

3 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

8 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 



3 



100, 000 

1 1 

1 

30 

28 



50 ^ 

68 





15 

2 

5 

8 

4 


400 

14, 439 

0 

5 

0 

; 35 



0 

105 

0 

17 



0 

8 

0 

4 

4 



50, 000 

3 

0 

25 

0 

‘*0* 

”6’ 

125 

(« 




5 

0 



3 


567 

0 

4 

0 

35 

0 

0 

62 

231 





0 

0 

0 

6 



300 


1 

1 

G 

18 

0 


43 

33 





0 

0 

0 

0 




10, 000 

4 

li 

30 

66 

86 

60 1 

46 

71 

4 

3 

"o’ 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 


60 

5, 000 

2 

1 

15 

16 

0 

0 i 

75 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



110 

3,000 

2 1 

1 

38 , 

37 

0 

0 

46 

25 

15 

10 

5 

0 

3 

2 

3 

2 



400 

6, 500 

1 

2 

45 j 

55 



30 

25 

6 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

2, 000 

0 ! 

2 

5 

85 

0 

'6 

20 

25 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

5 




6,100 

1 

1 

87 : 

83 

0 

0 

38 

23 





0 

5 

0 

4 

0 



40,000 

1 

1 * 

1 

1 

12 1 

10 

0 

0 

61 

53 











700 1 


d Araotint from bonofoctlous, $402. / Amount from benefactions, $400. 

<*. Amount from benefactions, $2,804. 


2a‘i 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 


273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 
278 


283 

284 


286 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 


296 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 


808 

804 

305 

806 
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StatiaiicB of endowed acadeniieef seminaries, and 


State and po8t-o6floe. 

Hame. 

Principal. 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 

1 


•s 

4 

GEORGIA— continued. 










ideut. 


808 Columbus (217 1 2tb st . 

Columbus College 

Miss A. J. Backus and Miss 

Non sect . . 



B. Waddell. 


309 Columbus 

Wyunton High School 

J. E. McKee 

Non sect . . 

310 Cooksville 

Higli School 

G. W. St. J ohn 

Nonsect . . 

311 Crawfordville 

Stoidiens High School 

L. A. McLaughlin 

Non sect- . . 

812 Dablouega 

North Geoigla Agricultural 

I. W. Waddell 

Nonsect . . 


(.!ollege. 



313 Dec.atur 

Agnes Scott Institute 

Miss N.annetto lIo])kin8- . 

I’resh 

814 do 

Donald Fraser High School 

G. Ilolinau Gardner, A. B . 

Presl) 

315 Delmar 

Marietta Camp Ground Acad- 

Thomas M. Pierce 

Meth 


emv. 



310 Douglas villo 

Douglasvillo College 

Rev. J. T. Lin 

Non sect .. 

317 Eastman 

I]aslmHu Academy 

J. A. Bryan 

Non sect . . 

818 Ellijiiy 

El lij ay Seminary * 

Itev. Bsilph Pierce, A. M.. 

M. E 

319 Everett Springs 

Everett Springs Seminary 

W. J. Moore, prosidciii. . . 

Non sect .. 

820 Fairhurn 

Fairborn liistituto 

Buell Stark 

Non sect . . 

321 Fairniount 

Fairmount College 

Rev. J. A, Sliarj), A. B 

Me-th 

322 Flowery Branch 

Flowery Branch tkdlego 

N. A. Moss 

Nonscct .. 

323 Gem^x-a 

Geneva Academy 

Z. Whitehurst. B. S ’ 

Nonsect . . 

324 Glenn 

Glenn High School 

J. C. C. Treeinan 

Non sect- . . 

325 Greensboro 

Thomas Stocks Institute 

N. H. Ballard 

Non sect .. 

<626 Ilalcyondale 

Leo Evans Institute 

F. D. Se<^kinger 

Non sect . . 

327 Hamilton 

W cf» t Cl eorgi a. A gri<u 1 tural and 

J. E. McKee 

Non sect .. 

! ! 

Mechanical ('ollege.* 



328 i Hartwell 

The Hartwell Institute 

1 M. L. Parker, A. M 

Nonsect .. 

829 Hepli’/dbuh 

High School* 

C. H. S. J.Tck8on. 

Hapt 

33() ! lliaM’assee 

' do - 

' A. B. Greene, A. B 

Tbipf, . 

331 ! Jackson 

Jacksoii Institute j 

Jas, C. Blasiuguine, presi- 

Nonsect . . 



dent. 


332 JetTorson 

Martin Institute 1 

C. L. Gunnels, A. B 

Non sect . . 

333 i Ba Grange 

Higli School * 

(^llll'ord L. Smith 

Non sect .. 

334 i Lake Bark 


.1. C. (hilpei»per 

Non sect .. 

335 j Lawrence villo 

Lawrence villo Seminary 

Philip E. Da V ant 

Non sect .. 

886 Leo 

Mossy Creek High School * 

J.A^. Smith 

Nonsect .. 

337 McIntosh , 

Dorcliestcr Academy a 

Fred W. Foster 

Cong 

388 Macon 

Ballard Normal School 

Geo. C. Biirrage 

Cong 

839 tlo 

St. Stanislaus Novitiate 

K(.5V. John Brislan, S. J . . - 

It c 

340 Metter - 

Metter Grammar ScJiool * 

.Tn.son S^^^^rho^o 

Bapt. . - . - 

341 Millodgeville 

Middle Georgia Military and 

John Charles Woodward, 

Nonsoot .. 


Agricultural College.* 

A. B. 


34?r Minerfll Bln if 

TTjgh Schenl 

.T. M Plnnioni jr . 

Bnpf. 

843 Monroe 

Johnston Institute* 

John Gibson 

Non Sect . . 

844 Montezuma 

Spalding Seminary 

W. E. Ware 

Nonscct . , 

345 Monticello 

Male and Female College 

J.W. Moore 

Non sect . . 

346 Morgan 

High School 

W. S. Short 

Nonseot . . 

347 Mount Xion 

Mount Zion Seminary * 

W. D. Stevenson, Ph. B . . . 

M.E 

348 Norcross 

Norcrofts High School and Col- 

Prof. E, T. Cato 

Nonsect .. 


logiate Institute.* 



849 Oliver 

Hign School 

J. M. Lutts 

Nonsect 

850 l*enlield 

Mercer High Sclionl . .. . 

•ToPti S f'itilia'Wfl.y 

Bapt. 

351 XMnehnrst 

IMnehurst Academy 

W. 0. Sanders 

Nonsect . . 

352 Powder Springs 

High School* 

Walter McElreath 

Nonsect .. 

363 Reynolds 

do* 

J. 0. Maugham 

Nonsect . . 

854 Savannah (30 Harris 

Beach Institute c 

Miss J ulia B. Ford 

Am. Miss. 

St.). 



Ass. 

8.55 Savannab (104 Dray- 

Oglethorpe Seminary 

Miss Mary 8. Young 

Nonsect .. 

ton st.). 




356 Savannab (88 Ball st.) . 

Savannah Academy 

J ohn Taliaferro 

Nonsect . - 

867 Senoia 

Excelsior College* 

W. H. Woodall 

Bapt 


* Statlftticn of 5 803-04. 
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lu- 

struci- 

ora. 

Students. 

^ ; Length of course in years. 

^ Number in military drill. 

' Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
acientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

34 

ToUl 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8 . 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
deuts in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

<0 

% 

a 

6 

15 

7 

f® 

'« 

a 

r® 

6 

9 

4 ] 

a 

Pm 

10 

1 

11 

; Female. 

6 

13 

.2 

'3 

a 

pH 

14 

© 

'a 

15 

Female. 

6 

'a 

'rt 

§ 

© 

'3 

Q ! Female. 

5 

6 

8 

16 ir 

18 

10 

2 

0 

17 

10 

0 

0 

47 

57 

1 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 



$16, 000 

0 

4 

0 

25 

0 

0 

7 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 






0 

2 

25 

15 



15 

17 

10 

12 







3 


0 

10, 000 

1 

1 

12 

8 



22 

20 

‘> 

3 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

1 

1 

26 

15 



16 

30 

4 

6 







4 



2 000 

4 

2 

76 

20 



30 

13 





5 

1 




117 

5, 000 

50, 000 

3 

7 

0 

m 



0 

164 





0 

6 



4 


1, 000 

2 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 


500 

7,000 : 

1 

0 

25 

0 



40 

20 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 




2, f)00 


1 

40 

60 



50 

7r> 

10 

15 

5 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 


100 

5, 000 

i 

2 

25 



40 


8 

15 

0 

0 

3 

7 

2 

4 

4 


7 000 

1 

1 

8 

10 

0 

0 

71 

54 

4 

5 



0 

0 





100 

10, 000 

2 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

63 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

3 


50 

2, 000 

2 

1 

5U 

51 



4.5 

54 

1.5 1 29 










7, 000 

i 

1 

20 

20 


105 

90 





2 

.> 

0 

1 

4 


25 i 

6, 000 

1 

o, 

10 

16 



30 

T)4 


5 










1,000 

i 

i 

10 

20 

0 

0 


31 

*> 


1 

0 

u 

d 

0 

0 1 

4 



1 

1 

22 

20 

0 

0 

40 

30 

14 

id 






I 


■‘"I 



2 

1 

10 

21 

0 

0 

67 

51 


4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


200 

6, 000 

1 

1 

21 

18 



8 

7 

7 

6 



3 

6 

2 

4 




1, 100 

1 

1 

20 

20 

0 

0 

2.5 

15 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 





0 

10, 000 

1 

2 

70 

55 



00 

50 

10 

10 

1 

0 

2 

.5 


1 

4 



* 3, 000 

4 

3 

26 

25 



75 


10 

15 



4 

8 1 




3, 000 

2 

1 

69 

28 



35 

30 

09 

21 










275 

1 800 

I 2 

1 

40 

58 

0 

0 

91 

92 





1 

6 

1 

3 

4 


250 

1 800 

3 

0 

77 

69 

0 

0 

39 

34 

12 

5 

16 

2 


1 





450 

20, 000 

2 

1 

56 

0 

0 

0 

! 29 

0 

10 

0 

21 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 





i 5,000 1 

1 

1 

18 

25 

18 

25 

i 22 

20 

3 

4 







1 



1.500 j 

1 

2 

6 

13 

0 

0 

47 

48 

2 

0 

id 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

5,000 ‘ 

1 

1 

40 

34 



! 23 

27 

2 

0 

1 1 

0 








! 2, 000 

1 

1 

10 

6 

10 

6 

185 

224 

1 

0 




1 ' 

4 


400 

1 7,500 1 

2 

3 

15 

50 

15 

50 

85 

250 



1 


] 

r. 



5 


400 

1 30, 550 ' 

1 . 1 

5 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





11 

0 

7 

i 0 

5 


6, 000 

1 

0 

30 

29 

0 

0 

27 

18 

6 

0 

1 0 

0 





— 


5 

2 

120 

45 

0 

0 

144 

105 

1 

70 

25 

I 50 

20 

'■ 5 ’ 

1 



"ri' 


2, 000 

100,000 i 

1 

0 

34 

26 

0 

0 

39 

.33 

8 

5 

! 7 

6 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 




1, 500 

2 

0 

18 

19 

0 

0 

0 

! oi 

18 

19 

0 

i 0 

1 4 

3 

4 

3 



100 j 

5,000 { 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 0 

: 0 

4 

0 

4 




j 

1 

1 

20 

16 



80 

35 












0 

1 

16 

12 



14 

13 




: 





500 I 

2 

0 

10 

20 



52 

78 

2 

2 








6,000 1 

1 

1 

30 

60 

0 

0 

85 

30 

7 

12 

i 

0 

7 

6 

3 

2 

...J.... 



1 

0 

6 

5 



i 

21 

12 

1 

0 






! 


1,200 * 

0 

1 

13 

11 



18 

22 

4 

18 







1 


i 

1 

0 

5 

5 



30 

15 

0 

0 







4 



650 

1 

0 

11 

4 

6 

d 

40 

83 

2 

3 



0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1,200 

1 

0 

29 

18 



43 

29 

] 

2 







... i ' . 


1, 200 

0 

2 

19 

48 

19 

48 

104 

188 ; 

2 

11 

■’i' 

0 

4 

10 

4 

10 

2 

. 

414 

! 1,441 

0 1 

3 

0 

10 



0 

23 





2 

2 

0 

2 

4 


150 

10, 000 

1 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

17 

0 

0 j 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 



12, 000 

1 

2 

8 

15 

0 

0 

22 

30 




0 

0 





500 

i 3,500 


309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

816 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 
822 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 
841 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 


349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

356 

356 

367 


a Amount from iKmofaetioiia. $4,000. 
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Religions 


Slate nnd j) 08 t-offic«. 

Kame. 

Prlnciiml. 

denotnina* 





tion. 


1 

9 

3 

4 


fJEORQIA— COTltiuued. 




858 

Shax'pftlDur};; 

SbarpsbuTg Academj'- 

J. H. Melson 

Xonaect . . 

85ft 

Sli oilman 

Shellman Institute 

T. P. Brnueh 

IN on sect .. 

800 

Silver Creek 

High School* 

S. J. Boykin 

Nonsect .. 

361 

Smyrna 

do 

L. W.Mizell 

Nonsect .. 

362 

Social Circle 

Social Circle Academy 

(J. L. W olcott 

Nonsect .. 

363 

Stilcsboro 

Stilesboro Academy 

W. L. Abbott 

Nonseet ..j 

364 

Sumach 

.Sumach Seminary* 

Jno. H. Anderson' 

Non sect.. 

865 

Swain eboro 

High School* 

W. K. Arnold 

Nonseet . 

366 

Svlvania 

S> ivania Acadciuv 

F. It. Altixonder 

Nonsect - 

307 

'i eiiuili© 

T^ennillo Institute 

K.IL Powell, jr., A. B 

Nonsect . .j 

368 

Thomas ville 

South Georgia College 

E.H. Merrill 

Non sect 

869 

Tunticl Uill 

High School 

H. L. Oawford 

Nonsect ..1 

870 

Uiiadilla 

do 

J.E.McDoimld 

Non sect . . 

371 

Union l*oint 

Union Point Academy 

Geo. W. Tribble 

Non sect . . 

872 

Yickory’s Creek 

Midway High School * 

Bev.LnmontGordon, A.M. 

Nonseet .. 

373 

^Valnut Grove 

Walnut Grovo Aeadomv 

John J. Nash 

Non sect .. 

374 

Warrenton 

Warrenton Academy 

J. E. Purks 

Nonsect .. 

875 

Washiiiffton 

St. JcKseidi’e Academy 

Mother Clemenee 

B.C 

870 

Weston 

Weston High School 

J. G. Calhoun 

Non sect .. 

377 

Wlntosburg j 

HutcbesonCollegiatoInstitnten. 

Bev. Gee. W. Griner, A. B. 

M.E. So .. 

378 

Winder 

Winde r Institute * 

S.P. Orr 

Non sect . . 

379 

Winterville 

1 Wiut or villo Academy 

Dr. G. B. Atkissoii 

Nonsect . . 

1 

inAHO. 




880 

Caldwell 

The Colh'ge of Idaho 

1 William JndsonBoone 

! 

Prrah 

381 

LowiHtoii 

1 Pi>i**c<»pal School 

J.D. MeConkev 

P. K 


ILLINOIS. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

382 

Albion 

Sonlhern Collegiate Instituted 

! Feniik B Hines 

f'OTirr 

883 

Alton 

1 Ur.s'.iljne Con vent of the Holy' 

1 Martha Theresa Gillespie. 

, B. C” 



1 Family. 



384 

Anna 

1 The Union Academy of South - 

! Itev. H. L. Beam 

' Pn^sh 



<Tn Illinois. 

1 

i 

385 

Aurora (ror. llroad- 

Jennings Seminary 

Kev. A. Jt. Cronco 

! M.E 


wayaiid Northavo.). 




88G 

Hunker Hill 

Bunker Hill Military Academy 

S. L. Stiver, A. B., A. M . . . 

J Nonsect .. 

S87 

Cairo 

(nia.s»‘. Academy 

Miss J. L. (dxaso 

Nonseet-. 

388 

do 

St. Joseph’s Female Siuninary * 

Sister Sopbroiii.a 

j II. C 

389 

Chicago 

Aschaiu Hall 5 

1 Miss Kate B. Martin 

j Nonseet .. 

890 

Chicago (kStation P.).. 

{’hicago Female College* 

Mi.sa Julia H. Tltayer 

Non sect .. 

391 

Chicago (2141 Calu- 

Dearborn Seminary 

Mrs. Joiinio F. Penning- 

Nonsect .. 


met ave.). 


ton. 


392 

Chicago (Wabash ave. 

Do La Salle Institute 

Brother Pius 

B. C 


and 85ili at.). 




393 

Chicago (479-81 Dear- 

Girls’ Collegiate School 

is.s Bohecca S. Bice, A .M . 

R. C 


born ave.). 




394 

Chicago (249 Dear- 

Grant Collegiate Institute . . . . . 

MiH.H Mary A. Mineah, 

Pv. C 


born ave.). 


A. M. 


395 

Chicago (2101 Indi- 

The Harvard .School 

J. J. Si'hohinger and John 

B. C 


ana av©.). 


C. Grant. 


396 

Chicago (5001 Lake 

Kenwood Institute* 

Miss A. K. Butts 

R. C 


avo.). 




397 

Chicago (38 and 40 

Kirkland School 

Mrs. T. L. Adams 

R. C 


Scott fit.). 




398 

Chicago (2535 Prairie 

The Loring School 

Mrs. Stella Dyer Loring-. 

R. C 


ave.) 




399 

Chicago (2834 W a- 

St. Francis Xavier’s Acadeinj’’. . 

Bev. Mother Geneviovo .. 

R. C 


baah ave.). 


' 

1 


* Sfcatiatlca of 1893-94. a Amount from benefactions, $50p. 



STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 20S5 

othar pHimte aeeondar^ a>cko&U, -Ctnitinuod. 


! 

i Students. 


Tn- 

atruc.t- 

ora. 

Total 
Horoud- 
ary stu- 
deats. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
olu ded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen* 

liiry. 

Preparing 

college. 

or 

en- 

fic 

rae. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1805. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
“in 1895. 

Length of course in years. 

!N^umber in military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scl 

lil 

cou 

6 

'eJ 

Female. 

6 

13 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Female. 

<u 

Female. 

.2 

*ei 

Female. 

Male. 

6 

a 

o 

6 

7# 

Female. 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

lO 

11 

IS 

1.3 

14 

15 

JO 

ir \m 

19 

SO 



2ti 

^‘1 

1 

1 

0 

20 

20 



20 

18 

4 

3 

a 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

5 


0 

$300 

1 

0 

14 

20 



43 

30 

3 

1 



2 

3 

2* 

1 

3 




3 

1.5 

17 

0 

0 

32 

8 

10 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




800 

i 

1 

10 

13 

0 

0 

30 

22 

1 

» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1,000 

1 

1 

4 

7 

0 

0 

.58 

60 



0 

0 

0 

0 





0 

4, 000 

1 

1 

12 

10 

0 

0 

61 

34 

1 

0 






4 


100 

3, 000 

2 

1 

135 

95 

0 

0 

40 

30 

75 

CO 

25 

30 

4 

3 

4 

3 



1, 500 

3’ 000 

i 

1 

31 

27 



22 

18 

4 

4 









0 

3, 000 

1 

0 

24 

17 



13 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.... 






800 

1 

1 

24 

12 

0 

0 

36 

26 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

2, 000 

1 

2 

40 

28 

0 

0 

60 

43 





0 

0 



4 


30 

20, 000 

1 

1 

18 

17 



27 

35 

16 

H 

o 

3 

3 

6 

3 1 

G_j 



LOGO 

0 

2 

20 

17 

0 

0 

50 

32 

n 


1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

4 



1,000 

1 

1 

5 

13 



15 

27 

3 

7 







3 


0 


i 

2 

04 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

32 

16 

6 

2 

6 . 

i 



400 

500 

1 

0 

5 

2 



47 

3t) 





0 

0 

0 

0 




1,000 

1 


27 

33 



40 

50 





3 

6 

2 1 

3 

3 



6, 000 

0 


0 

17 



0 

25 

0 

10 



0 

10 

0 I 

10 

4 


1, 500 

25i 000 

1 


32 

34 

0 

0 

11 

10 

5 

13 



0 

0 

« 

0 

3 


0 

li 500 

1 

1 

59 

14 

0 

0 

Oli 

58 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


sSp 

s; 000 

2 

•) 

42 

30 

0 

0 

60 

67 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 





0 

3, 000 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

300 1 

1 

2 

15 

37 

0 

0 

2 


1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

4 

5 

0 

3 


1,000 

1 

3, 000 ! 

1 

0 

15 

12 

0 

0 

5 


3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

4 

0 


10 

0 

0 

31 

50 






0 

2 



4 


1, 200 

1 

1 10, 000 

0 


i 

0 

35 

0 

0 

i ^ 

25 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

5 

4 



8 

1 

21 

14 

0 

0 

i 8 

14 

1 

0 

8 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 



500 

1 8, 700 

2 

4 

51 

50 

0 

0 

40 

34 

20 

25 

t 



3 

2 

1 



500 

: 75, 000 

1 

1 

20 

10 



10 

10 

5 

5 

i 






15 

1 

1 500 

25, 000 

1 


31 

•10 



16 

12 

3 

G 

7 

8 

2 

3 

2 

2 



lOO 

0 

1 

0 

12 

6 

0 

0 

75 





0 

0 

0 

0 



150 

1 6, 100 

1 

4 

0 

50 

0 

0 

15 

.50 

6 

3 



0 

2 

0 

2 

's’ 


600 

3, 000 

1 

3 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

2 



0 

2 




600 

6 

10 

0 

78 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

12 



0 

12 

0 

4 

4 



! 2, 000 

17 

0 

320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

35 

0 

33 

0 

« 

0 

4 


5,000 

1 ’ 

1 200, 000 

2 

2 

1 

39 

0 

0 

17 

55 



1 

25 

0 

2 

0 

1 

5 


2, 200 

1 

i 

0 

5 

1 

0 

OO 



0 

15 

0 

o 


0 

3 

0 

3 

4 


1 , 000 

1 

6 


80 

1 

1 0 



70 

0 

50 

0 

20 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

4 


500 

40,000 

1 

4 

G 

1 « 



15 

25 



0 

6 

0 

2 



500 

If), 000 

0 

7 

0 

73. 

0 

0 

43 

127 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

3 

5 



1,200 

60, 000 

0 

8 

0 

48 

0 

0 

20 

31 

0 

10 

0 

G 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 





0 

12 

0 

86 

0 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 


•1 

..... 

6, 000 



358 

859 

380 

361 

362 

363 
36i 
365 


367 

368 

369 
879 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 


380 

381 


382 

383 

384 

385 
388 

:m 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 
398 
:jo7 

398 

399 


& Amount from Loncfactious, $10. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-96. 

Statiatica of endowed academiea^ aeminariea, and 


400 

401 


402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 
41 r3 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

429 
4.30 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 


437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 


State and post-offioe. 


ILLINOIS— con tin ned . 

Chicago (222 Ashland 
boulevard). 
Chicago (SE. cor. 
Dearborn ave. and 
Elm St.). 

Crab ( Irchard 

Creal vSp rings 

Dakota 

Decatur 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Fairfield 

Galesburg 

Geneseo 


l^’ame. 


St. Margaret’s School * j Mias Virginia Sayre 

University School ' Eugene C. Coulter, A. M . . 


Principal. 


Godfrey 

Greenville 

Highland Park. 

Kankakee 

Knoxville 

La Harpe 

Loijgwood 


Marissa 

Mondota 

Mount (JaiToll . 
Mount Morris. . 

Nauvoo 

Ouarga 


Ottawa 

Paxton 

Port Byron. 
Princeville.. 
Quincy 


Hardin 

Springfield 

do 

.do. 


Sycamore 

I'oulon 

Ui>per Alton 

Vermilion Grove. 

INDIANA. 

Bloomingdale 


Borden 

Ollegeville . 
Fairmount . , 

Fort Wayne. 
....do....... 


Indianapolis (783 
N. Delawarest.). 


Crab Orchard Academy ...... 

Creal Springs College 

College of Jfortlieru Illinois*. 

St. Theresa's Academy * 

Elgin Academy 

The Winclieli Academy 

Hayward College 

St. Joseph’s Academy 

Geneseo Collegiate Institute . 

Monticello Female Seminary . 

Greenville College a 

North western Military Acad- 
emy. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary 

St. Alban’s Academy 

Gitti rig’s Seminary 

Academy of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Matissa Academy 

Mendoia College * 

Mount Carroll Seminary* 

Mount Morris College 5 

St. Mary’s Academy 

Grand Prairie Seminary c 


I Jamcfl W. Turner. 

j Mrs. G. B. Murrah 

Kev. H. L. Beam, A. M . . . . 
I Mother Lucy. Superior . . . 

I A. G. Welch, A. M 

I S.K. Winebell, A.M 

A. A. Kester, president . . . 

Sister Superior 

Kev. Noroury W. Thorn- 
ton, A.M, 

I Miss Harriet N. Haskell. . 

Kev. AV. T. Hogg 

I Oil. H. r. Davidson, A. M . 


Sister St. Zephyrina 

Arthur H. ISoyos, B. A . . . 

G. W. Gray, president 

Mother Pacitlca 


St. Francis Xavier’s Academy . 

Uiee Collegiate Institute 

Port Byrno Academy d 

Princeville Academy 

St. Mary’s Institute for Young 
Ladies. 

Loe’.s Acadoin y 

Bettie Stuart Institute 

Concordia College 

St. Agatha’s School 

"Waterman Kail 

Toulon Academy 

Western Military Academy . . . 
Vermilion Academy 


Friends’ Bloomingdale Acad- 
emy. 

Bord on Institute* 

St. Josepli’s College d 

Fairmount Academy and Nor- 
mal School. 

St. Augustine’s Academy 

Westminster Seminary 


Boys’ Classical School . 
Girls’ Classical School. 


Indianapolis (343 N. Girls’ Classical School | Theodore L. Sewall, A. B., 

Pennsylvania st. , LL. D , and Mrs. May 

' ' Wright Sewall., A.M. 

^Statistics of 1893-94. aAmouut from benefactions, $5,000. b Amount from benefactions, $4,600, 


H. W. Speer 

G. V, Cl uni 

Mrs. F. A . Wood Shinier . . 

J. G. Koycr, prcHident 

Mother M. Ottilia 

Rev. S. Van Pelt, A. M., 

D. D. 

Sister Mary Paula 

K. H. II. Blomo 

J. E. Conner, A. B 

TliaddeuH JI. Khodos, A. B 
Sisters of Notre Dame 

G. AV. Leo 

Mrs. A.M. Brooks 

Prof. K. Pieper 

Mrs. L. A. Smith 

Rev. B.F. Fleetwood, D.D. 

Samuel AV. Scott 

Willis Brown 

Geo. H. Moore, Ph. B , . , 


A. F. Mitokidl . 


H. H. Buerk 

Rev. Augustine Seifert . . . 
Elwood 0. Ellis 


Sister Domltilla 

Miss C. B. Sharp, and Mrs. 
D.B. Wells. 

L. R. Baugher 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


Epis 

Nonsect . 


Nonsect . 

Bapt 

Reformed 

R. C 

Nouseci - 
Nonsect . 

M.E 

R. C 

Presh .... 


Nonsect . 
Free Meth 
Nonsect 


R. C 

Epis 

Meth . . . . 

R. C 


Un. Presh 
2d Day Ad 
Nonsect . 
Oer. Bapt 
It. C . 
M.E. 


R. C .... 
Cong ... 
Cong .. . 
Non sect 
R.C .... 


Nonsect 
Nousoofc 
Ev. Lath 

Epis 

P. E.... 
Non sect 
Ron sect 
Friends. 


Friends.. 

Nonsect . 

R. C 

Friends.. 


R.C .. 
Presh . 


Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 


8TATISTW8 GP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 2037 

ether private secondary eohoolSf 1894-95 — Continued. 


In- 

struct- 

ors. 

Students. 

.H 

(S 

S 

a 

0 

0 

d 

i 

t 

ea 

B 

a 

fl 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1695. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 


. 















0 


<6 

•73 




-a 


•a 


•3 


-a 


■S 


13 

"So 





B 


I 


§ 

'a 

§ 

"3 

a 

•a 

y 

"3 

I 

g 

g 




S 

d 

Ph 

d 









S 

Hi 


a 


7 

H 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 


19 

90 

91 

99 

0 

8 

0 

37 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 



10 

0 

105 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

60 

0 

30 

0 

14 

0 

12 

0 

.... 

.... 

105 

8 

1 

42 

26 

0 

0 

26 

14 

3 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

4 


1 

1 

25 

20 



16 

89 











2 

1 

13 

13 

0 

0 

11 

19 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 


0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

lOG 

130 





0 

0 





2 

4 

48 

46 

0 

0 

31 

15 

5 

4 

10 

4 

8 

5 

8 

2 

4 


2 

1 

13 

6 

0 

0 

20 

30 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 


6 

5 

150 

40 

0 

0 

50 

10 

2 

0 

8 

2 

10 

2 





0 

1 

0 

25 



86 

129 





0 

6 


4 


5 

5 

55 

69 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 



8 

10 





0 

10 

0 

100 



0 

.50 





0 

14 






3 

2 

20 

20 

0 

0 

25 

40 

1 

3 

6 

4 

10 

5 

0 

3 

4 



4 

1 

27 

0 



20 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

‘3| 

0 

3 


0 

7 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

245 





0 

1 


4 


5 

1 

41 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

5 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1 

2 

38 

42 

0 

0 

30 

40 

20 

30 



6 

9 

3 

6 

4 


0 

8 

0 

30 



0 

65 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

9 

4 


2 

0 

11 

15 





5 

5 



3 

6 

3 

6 

3 


4 

1 

n 

17 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

«> 

1 



1 

4 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 




0 

17 




.... 

8 

4 

189 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

2i 



27 

18 

12 

13 

12 

11 

’' 4 I 


0 

8 

0 

20 



0 

33 





0 

3 



4 


5 

6 

200 

214 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

10 

10 

20 

15 

4 

3 

3 

2 

5 


0 

4 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

1 



4 


2 

1 

24 

22 

0 

0 

20 

23 

5 

2 

2 

2 

9 

12 

5 

6 

3 


3 

3 

6 

7 

0 

1 ^ 

11 

10 

1 

2 

i 5 

; 5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 


1 

2 

31 

19 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

I 7 

1 9 

1 ^ 

1 ® 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


0 

6 

0 

75 

0 

1 

0 

100 





0 

6 

0 

5 



1 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 

9 ! 

7 1 

1 6 

3 

3 

: 1 

' 1 i 






i 

0 

3 

0 

100 1 



0 

40 

0 

5 

0 

3 1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

.5 

1 

3 

0 

90 


"* 2 ’ 

6 

190 

0 

0 

0 1 

i 

0 

i 45 1 

0 

45 

0 

2 


0 

2 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 i 

20 

0 

i 1 1 

0 j 


! 0 ’ 

2 

0 

1 

3 


0 

6 

0 

62 ‘ 

1 

i 

0 

23 

0 

; 0 



0 

g 



4 


3 

2 

31 

46 

”6* 

”6 

14 

8 1 

1 

6 

3 

26 

1 

6 

1 

2 

4 


8 

1 


0 


0 

3 

^ i 

3 

0 

! 0 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

4 


1 1 

1 

‘ 25 

14 

0 

0 

11 

21 



1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 


1 

2 

10 

9 

0 

0 

32 

1 

43 



1 

! 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 


4 

0 

60 

40 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 j 

1 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 



8 

0 

i 74 

; 0 ' 


0 

41 

1 0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

” 5 ' 

*38* 

2 

3 

78 

61 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 



2 

4 

4 

8 

1 

8 

3 


0 

3 

0 

40 



0 

240 





0 

2 



4 


0 

4 

0 

36 

’*6' 

*0 

0 

15 





0 

7 



4 


2 

3 

16 

0 



6 

0 

3 

0 









2 

9 

0 

98 

0 

0 

6 

60 

7 

2 

3 

2 

0 

14 

0 

7 

5 

.... 


2 

rO 


Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
Bcieniific 
appa- 
ratus. 


523 


524 


$30,000 I 

100,000 


400 

401 


150 

400 

350 

800 

200 

800 

300 

30 

200 


3, 000 

10, 000 


60, 000 
100 

10, 000 


30, 000 


402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 


2, 000 
500 
500 


500, 000 
25, 000 
65, 000 


411 

412 

413 


663 

1, 000 


2, 000 


85. 290 
68, OOO 
15, 000 


414 

415 

416 
117 


2,000 I 

3, 500 


30, 000 
i 200 
1,000 


60, 000 
46,606 


418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 


1,000 

60 

200 

250 


I 424 

15, 000 425 

6, 000 i 426 
1, 200 j 427 
*28 


500 
3. 000 


2, 000 
50 
500 
200 


1. 000 : 429 
30, 000 430 

100, 000 i 431 

432 

85, 000 ! 433 
1, 200 I 434 
150, 000 1 435 
5, 000 ! 436 


800 


8,000 


437 


4,000 

720 

500 


25, 000 : 438 

95. 000 I 439 

20. 000 ! 440 


6, 000 

2, 000 


35, 000 


441 

442 


20, 000 


443 

444 


cAinount from benofactious, $23, 000. 


d Amount from benefactions, $500. 
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StatistUfs of ondotved €t€ademiea, mminarioB, and 


State and post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


Beligiong 

denomina- 

tion. 


445 

440 

447 

-448 

446 

450 

451 

452 

463 

454 

465 

456 

457 

458 
450 

400 

401 


462 

403 

404 
465 
460 

467 


466 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 
476 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 


487 

488 
480 

400 

401 

402 


INDIANA— -continued. 


IndianapoUa . 
....do 


Ln Porto 

Lima 

MiohiCiUi City . 
Kotre Jlnmo . . . 
Oakland City . . . 
Oldenburg 


Plainfield .... 

do 

St. Maxys .... 
South Tiend .. 
Spartanburg . 
Spioelaud .... 
Viacennos.... 

do 

Westticld .... 


INDIAN TERHlTOriY. 


Atoko 

C’oalgato . 
Muscogee 
Okmulgee 
Vinita 


.do. 


Ackley........ 

A ok worth 

lUnningham . 

Lode 

Boone 

Cedar Bapids. 


Centerdale .... 

Clarinda 

Corning 

Council Bluffs. 
Davenport 


.do . 


do 

Decorah . . . 
Denmark. 


Dea Moines (506 l5ih 
Bt.). 

Dtibuqus... 

Earlham 

Elk Horn., 

Bpvrorth ............ 

Port Dodge 

Orand Junction 

Hartland *. 

Hull 

lowft City 


St. John ’ 8 A cadem y . 
St. Mary’s llall* 


St . Tlose'.s Academy 

JIowo School 

St. Mary's School 

St. Mary’s Academy 

Oakland CityCollegca 

Inmi aculato Conception Acad- 
emy. 

Central Academy 6 


Sugar Grove Acadcroy 

St. Mary 'a Academic Institute 

St. Joseph’s Academy 

Union Litoi*ary Institute* 

Spicoland Academy 

St. Kose Academy 

Tlie Vincimnes Lniversity 

Unlou High School 


Baptist A cademy 

Coalgatc Institute* 

Harrell International Institute 

Nuvaka Mission School 

WiUie-Halsell College 

Worcester Academy D 


G raves A eademic St^hool* 

A ck worth Academy * 

Birmingham Academy 

Lutheran Academy * 

Convent School of Sacred Heart] 
St. Joseph’s Academy of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Scattergood Seminary 

Clarinda Ed neat ional In stitut o . 

Corning Academy 

St. Francis Academy 

Immaculate (Conception Acad- 
emy. 

Kemper Hall 


St. Ambrose College.. 

Decorah Institute 

Denmark Academy... 

Miss Clarke’s School . 


*Stati8tics of 


St. Joseph’s College. 

Earlham Academy 

Elk Horn College 

Ep worth Seminary * 

Tobiu College 

St. Mary’s School 

Hartland A cadem v'* 

Hull Educational Institute*. . . 
Iowa City Academy 

1893-64. 


Sister Superior 

Kev. (Jet). E. and Mrs. 
Swan. 

Sister Mary Barbara 

llev. C. K. ^ipalding 

liev, J. B. Bleckman 

Mother Anuiinciata 

John Vance Poole, A. M. 
Sister Mary Veronica . . . 


BohertL. Kelly 

Adolpheus E. Harvey 

Sisters of Providence 

Sister M. Ambrose 

J. F. Cousins 

G. W. Neot 

Sister Mary Bernardino. . 
Ellwood P! Cubberley . . . 
A. V. Hodgiu 


B. C . 

Epis . 

B. C . 
P. K . 
B. C . 
B. V. . 
Bapt. 
B. C . 


Friends 
Friends 
B. C... 
B. C... 
Non sect 
Friends 
B. C ... 
Konsect 
Friends. 


Edwin H.Bisiiol 

B. H. Gonlon 

Bev.Theo.F, Brewer 

Miss Lida A. Kobe 

"W. L. Chapman, A. M., 
Ph. 1). 

H. L. Hopkins 


G. A. Graves 

E. W. Beard 

J. W. Wolf 

O. A. Sauer 

St. Mary Bertha 

Sister Mary Agatha . 


Bapt 

Nonsect 
M.E. So 
Presb. . . 
M. E. So 

Cong .. 


Non sect . 
Friends. 
Nonseet 
Lutli . . . 
B.C .... 
11. C .... 


E, D. Stout 

O.P. Eairfteld, A.M 

Bev. T. D. Ewing, D.D... 

Sister M. Henrietta 

Sister Mary Gouzaga . . . , . 


H^v^ Bay Coleman, 

Bev. J. T. A. Flannagen 

J. Breckenridge 

Charles Ward Maeomber, 
A.M. 

Bachol C. Clarke, A. M. . . 

John P. Carroll, D. D 

J. A. Beard 

Tiev. Christian Anker — 

W. S, Lewis, A. M 

T. Tobin. A.M 

Sister Mary Berchmans. .< 

Miss Miriam Crnmly 

William W. Cook 

W. A. Willis 


Friends. . 
Nonsoct . 

Presb 

B. C 

B. C 


Epis . 


B. C 

Nouseot , 
Cong ... 


N onsect . . 


B.C .... 
Friends. 
Lnth ... 
M.E.... 
Nonsect 
R.C .... 
Friends. 
Cong . . . 
N onsect 


a Amount from benefaction, $5,000. 
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cMfifem' j^^vate moon^ary achooUf 1394-96 — Coatiuued. 


In- 

fftnict 

ora. 

Studenta. 

I>ength of course in years. 

^ i ISTumber in military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
sciontidc 
' appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary In- 
cluded 
in cob 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary, 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1805. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course* 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

'9I«K 1 < 

6 

“eS 

i 

6 

S 

1 

i 

© 

'3 

a 

1 

§ 

in 

© 

© 

•a 

§ 

© 

*3 

1 

© 

'3 

© 

'3 

% 

.2 

'eS 

§ 

Pm 

'1 

0 

1 

7 


9 

lO 

111 


13 

14 

15 

le 

ir 

18 

19 

90 

91 

93 

94 

0 

5 

0 

80 



0 

270 





0 

7 

0 

7 

5 




0 

3 

0 

26 

0 

u 

0 


0 

0 

9 

Q_J 

0 

Q 

0 

0 




$30,000 

0 

4 

0 

25 



0 

45 





0 

2 



5 


500 

3 

0 

28 

0 



5 

0 

3 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 


500 

60,000 

0 

3 

0 

60 



150 

90 

2 

12 



0 

2 


4 


100 

0 

8 

0 

84 










0 

15 



5, 781 


4 

2 

20 

20 

0 

0 

60 

40 

5 

1 



' ‘7 

i 

2 

0 

2 


3,' 000 

10, 000 

0 

7 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

25 

0 

0 

(Lj 

91 

0 

9 

4 



1 


50 

40 



g 

10 




6 

10 

5 

6 

3 


500 

10, 900 

1 

1 

11 

6 



5 

17 





0 

0 

0 

0 



30 

'425 

0 

10 

0 

120 



0 

60 





0 

15 



4 


4, 000 


0 

2 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

100 





0 

5 



4 


800 


1 

2 

18 

16 

8 

6 

10 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 



560 

8, 000 

3 

1 

53 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

3 



4,000 

0 

1 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

4 

. . . . 

600 


6 

4 

93 

135 

0 

0 

12 

12 





5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

68 

4, 000 

25, 000 


1 

35 

40 

0 

0 

30 

15 





5 

4 





1,000 

10, 000 

1 

1 

2 

5 

0 

2 

68 

53 







0 

1 

4 


150 

7,000 

1 

2 

35 

25 

0 

0 

97 

123 

0 

0 

15 

8 

23 

19 

23 

19 



487 

3,750 

0 

1 

0 

21 



30 

50 





0 

4 





300 

80, 000 

1 

I 

5 

3 

0 

0 

40 

40 



2 

1 





0 


500 

15, 000 

4 

1 

30 

25 

0 

0 

50 

35 

20 

9 

15 

0 

1 

3 



4 


100 

50,000 

0 

3 

16 

17 

0 

0 

83 

88 

2 

0 



3 

2 

2 

1 

4 


50 

20,000 

1 

1 

32 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2 

6 

0 

0 

0 




3 

! 1 

54 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

"a* 

*3 



7 

0 





659 

9,000 

1 

0 

10 

6 


I...J 

6 

2 

1 

0 

*2* 

*2' 

0 

d 



2 


60 

1,500 

1 

0 

8 

7 

6 

6 

29 

11 





0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4,000 

0 

1 

0 

20 



54 

66 





1 

4 



4 



15,000 

0 

2 

10 

2 

6 

*0 



*i 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

2 

*6 

4 


300 

20,000 

2 

I 

U 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 


260 

8,000 

2 

1 

24 

48 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

24 

12 1 

24 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 



7, 000 

4 

5 

54 j 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

10 

10 

' 12 

4 

7 

4 

7 

4 


300 

25, 000 

0 1 

4 

O' 

62 



0 

130 



0 

40 

0 

6 

0 

6 

4 



100,000 

0 I 

> 2 

0 

49 



0 

97 




0 

15 ' 



4 



3 

1 

0 

13 1 

0 



12 

0 

2 1 

0 

2 1 

0 

2 

1 

0 



4 

25 

400 


5 

0 

69 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 





8 

0 



4 


4, 000 


1 

1 

32 

26 



162 

91 





8 

3 





4,500 

1 

1 

20 

18 

6 

”6' 

0 

0 

2 

*i* 

*0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 



18,000 

0 

3 

6 

18 



1 

1 





0 

1 

0 

1 

4 



0 

6 

0 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 



5^000 

80, 000 

2 

6 

84 

87 

0 

0 

0 

0 





0 

0 

0 

5 



322 

10,500 

5 

1 

110 

94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’ 0 

*6 

0* 

.... 

14 

9 






15, 000 

2 

7 . 

95 

78 

0 

0 

ao 

22 

25 

16 

48 

35 

15 

5 

15 

* *6 



2, 000 

4,000 

2 

1 

80 

25 

0 

0 

20 

28 

10 

5 

1 

0 

10 

9 

0 

2 

*3' 


475 

1 30, 000 

0 j 

1 

0 

10 



20 

30 

0 

0 



0 

6 

0 

0 



40 


0 j 

1 1 

16 

16 



5 

6 





2 

2 





100 


3 

2 

25 

80 

■'6‘ 

r*6" 

5 

6 

3 

1**2' 

1**3’ 

’*2* 

B 

1 

*’i 

0 



300 

10, 000 

2 

3 

80 

65 ' 

0 

1 0 

42 

1 84- 



1 


22 

1 20 

18 

11 

“ii' 


100 I 

1 


h Amouxit from benefaction, $600. 


446 

446 


447 

448 

449 


451 

452 


453 

454 

455 

456 
467 
459 
469 
4C0 
4C1 


462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 


466 

468 

470 

471 

472 

473 


474 

475 

476 

477 
476 


479 

480 
48L 

482 

483 


484 

466 
486 

467 
488 


491 

492 



.2040 
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Statistics of endowed academies^ seminaries, and 


493 

494 

495 
490 

497 

498 

499 


601 

502 

503 

504 

505 
606 
507 


508 


609 

610 
611 
612 
513 


514 

615 

616 

617 

618 

619 

620 
621 
622 
623 
521 


525 


536 

527 

623 

529 

630 

631 


632 

533 

534 
635 
586 
637 
538 



State and post-office. 


Kame. 


Principal. 


Keli^ious 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 


3 


IOWA— continued. 


3 


4 


Iowa Falls 

Legrand 

do 

Mount Pleasant 

New Providence 

Nora Springs 

Orange City 

Osage 

Pleasant Plain 

St. Ansgar 

Salem 

Vinton 

■Washington 

Wankon 

Wilton Junction 

KANSAS. 

Abilene 

Arkansas City 

Atchison 

Baxter Springs 

Concordia j 

Eun*-ka I 

Haviland I 

Hesper 

Hiawatha 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

McPherson 

Neosho llapids 

Newton 

North Branch 

Osage Mission 

Ottawa 

St. Marys - 

Sallna 

Stockton. 

Tonganoxle . . . ^ . 

Washington 

Wichita 

do 

KENTUCKY. 


Ellsworth College 

Friends’ Academy 

Legrand Christian College a. .. 

Howe’s Academy ♦ 

New Providein'.e Academy h... 

Nora Springs Seminary * 

Norihweatern Classical Acad- 
emy. 

Cedar Valley Som inary c 

Pleasant Plain Academy 

The St. Ansgar Seminary d 

Whittier College 

Til ford Collegiate Academy . . 

Washington Academy 

Prc'sentation Convents 

Wilton Oermau-Knglish Col- 
lege./ 


C. W. ^on 

John ILHadley, A. B 

T). M . Uelflnstine, A. M . . . 

Seward C. Howe 

Volney W. Macy, A. M 

C. P. Col grove. A. M 

Rev. James F. Zwemer, 
A.M. 

Alonzo Ahernothy, 
A.M.,Ph.I). 

J. W. Marshall 

K, G.jerset 

W. C. Piilgeon, M. A 

T. F. Tobin 

J.T. Matthews 

Presentiitiou Nnns 

Rev. E. Maunhardt 


Non sect . 
Friends. . 
Christian 
Non sect . 
Friends. . 
Nonsect . 
Refonnod 

Bapt 

Friends.. 
Lnth .... 
Friends . . 
Nonsect . 
Non sect . 

R. C 

Cong 


St. Joseph’s Academy * | 

Arkansas City Academy 

The Atchison Latin School 

Baxter Springs Normal College - 

Nazareth Academy 

Southern Kaiusas Acad<.‘iny 

Haviland Acad<?mv 

Hesper Academy* 

Hiawatha Academy 

Mount St. Mary’s Academy 

Kansas (Jlirlstian College 

McPherson College 

Neosho Rapids Seminary 

Bethel College ! 

North Branch Academy 

St. Ann’s Academy 

Select School *. 

St. Mary’s College 


Sister M, Biirnard Sheri- 
dan. 

C. P. Hondershot, A. B. . . 

Carlton A. Foote 

0. S. Bowman, president.. 
Sister M ary Stanislans . . , 
Rev. F.C. Laucaater,M.A . 

James K. MeMeen 

Theo, Reynolds, A.M 

L. E. T upper, M. A 

Mother Mary Petes 

O.B.Whitaker. M.S.,A.M. 
S.Z.Shar]), A .M., president 

Charles E. llarroun, ,ir 

Rev. Cornelius H, Wedel.. 


H. R. Hawarth, A. B 

Molher Ann Jose]>h 

Miss H. 1). Kittredge 

Rev. Edward A. Higgins, 
S. J. 


St. John’s School 

Stockton Aca«iemy h 

Tonganoxie Friends’ Academy, 
Washington Friends’ Academy 

Fairmouht Instituted 1 , 

Lewis Academy 


AValtor M. Jay, A. M 

Rev. F.E. Sherman 

Richard Haworth 

Henry Towiisend 

W.H'.Tsh1v,B. A.,B. S.... 
J. M. Naylor, Ph. B 


R.C 


Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 
It. (; 


Cong . . . 
Friends. 
Friends . 
Nonsocit 
R.C .... 
Nonsect 


Gor. Bapt. 
Free Meth 
Mennonito 
Friends... 
R. C 


Nonsect . . 
R.C 


P. E 

Cong 

Friends. . 
Friends . . . 
Cong... 
Presb . . 


Albany .... 
Anchorage 
Ashland .. 

do 

Auburn . . . 
Bordfltown 
Bsatty villas 

BlandvlUe. 
Boston — 


Albany High School ! 

Bellewood luminary 

Ashland Ollegiate Institute . . 
EastemKentuckyHighSchoola 

Auhtim Seminary* 

Male and Female Institute 

Beattyville Episcopal High 
S<!hool. 

Blandville Baptist College 

Male and Female Academy ^ . . . 


A. L. Rhoton 

W. G. Lord 

A. V. Babbs 

Rev. Androw^ Fleming 

P. A. Lyon, jr 

Rev. A. M. Vardeman — 
J. E. H. Galbraith 


Bapt 

Presb 

M. E 

P. E 

Cum.Presb 

Bapt 

P.E 


J.N. Robinson j Bapt 

W. B. Gwynn I Nonsect 


* Statistics of 1893~94. c Amount from benefactions, $9,000, 

a Amount from benefactions, $1,000. d Amount from benefactions, $1,600. 

b Amount from benefactions, $600. e Amount from benefactions, $1M. 
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other i^rivate secondary schools, 1804—05 — Coiitinuod. 


cow "’To'trigf/” p— 

Total toryHtu- 

second- Elonicii- Gradu- dents in 

arvetii- tary. Clas- Scien- atea in the clans 

denis. Bical. tide, 1805. that 

7 and 8 course, course. gradu atos 

in 1895. 


College 
prepar.'i- 
tory Htu- 
Gradu- dents in 


m y Will- 1 

denis. 

uinns 


a® d^d 

Ls §3 ®3 I,® s 


8 O lO II tti\ 13 14 15 IG 17 18 19 



Valtie of 
grounds, 
'huild- 
inga, and 
scien tide 
appa- 
ratus. 


5 5 1R7 183 0 

1 2 25 14 0 

1 2 17 7 0 

05 0 109 0 

3 1 50 35 0 


0 10 8 11 

7 2 2 2 

0 4 5 0 


0 0 12 
7 


3 4 58 48 0 0 0 0 12 18 4 2 75 5,000 498 

3 1 52 20 48 10 9 4 8 2 2, 500 25, 000 499 


1 1 493 

400 $3, 500 494 

600 20, 000 495 

' 490 

COO ; 10, 000 497 

75 5, 000 498 


1 1 14 

0 2 23 

1 1 32 

4 3 118 

3 2 32 

2 2 2 

3 1 50 


14 20 10 15 10 

70 15 6 12 3 

28 0 0 0 0 

89 0 0 0 0 

4 


0 I 13 14 ! 

0 12 0 1 


0 2 0(3.... 500 

2 i 4 .... 200 

4 C 4 2 .... 1,000 i 

7 3 («) 1,200 


0 1,200 


2. 000 501 

10.000 502 

8. 000 503 

30. 000 604 

15.000 505 

15. 000 600 

40. 000 507 


0 2 0 2 ;}!........ 0 9 0 12 


1 1 15 12 0 

2 4 60 41 0 

0 4 0 25 0 * 

3 4 45 40 

3 1 41 16 .... 

3 0 16 12 0 

4 0 79 14 .... 

2 0 i:i 9 0 

0 4 0 60 0 

0 2 5 3 0 

10 0 130 I 0 0 


2 3 9 14 

1 1 19 10 


1 2 15 14 

i 3 8 38 ‘M 


20 53 10 G 

I 5 0 1 

J4 18 0 0 I 0 0 7 I 

0 0 5 7 j 10 27 7 : 

5 9 2 2 0 0 0 

10 3 0 2 1 0 4 

12 11 10 6 I 12 5 8 : 

0 40 0 , 

0 0 6 4 12 8 3 ' 

81 100 1 4 i 

12 10 ...J 0 , 

3 1 79 1 14 ........ 2 ' 

1.1 14 ....! 1 i 

0 40 0 ! 20 ...! 0 ; 

13 20 0 

77 0 (I 0 70 0 17 I 


12 10 8 10 ........ 1 


30 35 C 


5 0 5 

3 25 20 


(t'Ml , 10,000 

. 2, OOU 1 

200, 000 

500 

100, 000 

000 

43, 635 

1 400 

4, 000 

500 

2, 000 

200 

60. 000 

300 

60, 000 


8 0 8 10 0 0 62 50 2 

2 4 1 66 0 0 10 40 1 

127600 10 9 I 

1 0 5 6 0 0 20 10 1 

2 1 25 14 0 0 30 40 3 

3 4 37 85 0 0 12 20 .... 


0 2,000 

... 500 

41 

0 i 0,000 

. . . ' 10 , 000 

lOO j 8,000 

3, 000 


1 0 25 5 0 0 20 15 

I 2 I 1 1 15 1 14 I 0 1 0 1 14 j 10 1 


4 10 8 

0 17 3 1 


/Amount from benefactions, $860. 
gr Amount from benefactions, $300. 


h Amount from benefactions, .$737. 
i Amount from heuefaotious, $2,000. 
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Statwtics of endowed academies, seminaries, emd 

I 


541 

542 
54G 
544 
645 

546 

547 

548 

549 
65U 

551 

652 

553 

654 

555 

D.'-.e 

557 

658 

559 

560 
501 

562 

663 

664 

605 

566 

567 
668 

669 

670 

571 

572 

573 

574 

575 

676 

677 

678 

679 

580 

581 

582 


583 

684 

685 

686 

687 

588 

589 

690 

501 

602 


Stale and post-office. 


^ame. 


1 




KENT UC K Y— fOntilJ Ucd . 


Buffalo 

Burkosvillo 

Ca<liv! 

(Jampbellsburg 

Campbcdlavillo 

CJjuTollton 

(Voilian 

Clinton 

do 

CoriutU 

Covington 

do 

do 

Cyntliiana 

...do 

Kli/abetbtown 

Kllcton 

Flat (lap 

Flippin 

Frankfort 

Fulton 

Oethseniiane 

( iivcnsbnrg 

Giaionvillo 

Hal way 

I lainpton 

Hazel Green 

Henderson 

do 

Hindman 

Hoy)kin8villo 

Huston villo 

Independenco 

J aekson 


East Lynn College. 

Alexander College* 

Cadiz lligli Sch<»ol ! 

Camj)beli8biirg Graded School. 
Campbollsville High School*..! 

St. John the Evangelist 

C(^oilian College ^ 

(Hinton (’olleg(^ 

Marvin College 

IN'orthorn Kcutucky Nonnal 
Scliool. 

Educational Institute of Cov- 
ington. 

ISTolio Dame Academy 

Kug by Prepandory School 

Harrison F<onale College 

Smith's (^assieal School 

Hardin Collegiate Iinstitute. . . . 
Vanderbilt Training Sebool ... 

Enteri)i ise High School * 

klonroe Normal School I 

St. doseydi's Academy 

Fulton Normal and Business 
College. 

riethsi'm.tne College 

( Jre*asl/Mrg Ai-.adeiiiy 

( ir(‘<'nville Jijulii's' < 'ollego and 
Coilegf for Young Aleu. 

Douglas Academy 

Hampton Acadeniy 

Hazel Green Academy 

IIcnderHon Female Seminary .. 

Henderson High School 

Hindman .Selmnl 

Hnidvinsville Higli School‘d 

Cbi j.Htiau CNdlese* 

Inde])endem c High School .... 
Jackson Collegiate Institute... 


Kirksvillo Elliott Inslitulo 

La Grange Funk Seminary'. 


do 

Lexington 

do: 

T.orctto 

Louisville 

Louisville (1225-1227 
4th ave.). 

Louisville 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mayfield 


The La Grange Academy* 

Alleglian Academy * 

St. (Jalharine'B Acadeniy 

Loretlo A cademy \ 

Allinond's University School.. 
Collegiate ScliooU 

FIon n er’ s School 

J i amp ( on College 

Krmtiieky Homo School 

Louisville Training School Tor 
Boys. 

Presentation Academy 

St. Xavier’s College 

"W est Kentucky College * 


Mavsville . . 

— -do 

Millereburg 


Hayswood Female Seminary .. 
St. Francis de Sales Academy*. 
Millersburg Training Scliool 
for Boys and Young Mon. 


Principal. 


Keligious 

denomina- 

tion. 


S 


4 


n. H. Montgomerj’^ 

At. Averv Colton * 

n. L.Hblt I 

J. AV.Pearoy j 

J.K. Sanders 

I. AI. A hmann. rector 

A. I). Cecil, 7 weHideut 

Edward iv. Chandler, D.D. 

J. C.Dean and J.C. Speight 

A. A. llibner, A, B 


Nonsect .. 

I’resl) 

Nonsoct . . 
Nonsoct .. 

Presb 

31. C 

11. C 

Bar)t 

Al. JC. So .. 
Non sect .. 


Dr. Alois Schmidt 


Non sect .. 


Sister Superior 

K. J. Al orris, A. M 

,T. A. Brown I 

N. F. Smith i 

L. W. Doolnn, B. A 

K. E. Crockott, B, A I 

James G. Talbert 

E. T. Thomas 

Sister Ligm)ri 

A. M. Kirkland 


11. C I 

Nonseet .. 
Non sect .. 
Nouseet .. 
Non sect . . 
ALE. So 

r>a]>l I 

.Non sect .. 

B.C 

Nonsect . . 


At. Edmund 

K. van der Afaaten 
Mrs. S. T. Hall 


B.C .... 

Nonstyri 

At. E. So 


Kcv. .Tam OH Bice 

AV. W. Appleton 

AYm. 11. Cord 

Aliss S. S. Towles 

Aliss Annie At. Starling. 

(Teorge Clarke 

James 0. Fen cli 

At, G. Tbonison 

George W. Dunlop 

Eugene I\ Alickel, M. A., 
D. D. 

AT hi tty ATaldrop 

Tlmd. VV^ilkerson, B. S., 
r. S. 

John J. Boberts 

A. N. G<yrdnn 

Atotlier Cleopbas Mills . . . 

Mother Catharine 

Alarcua B. Allinond, LL. 1). 
Airs. P. B. Semple 


Non .sect . . 
Nonsoct .. 
(Jbristian . 
N nn sect . . 
Non sect .. 
Non sect .. 
Nonsoct ..] 
Nonsoct . . 
Nonsect . . 
Presb 

Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 

Nonsoct . . 
Nonsect . . 

B. C 

B. C 

Non. sect . . 
Noiisect . . 


Abraham Flexnor . 
L. D. H. Cowling. . 
Miss Bello Peers . . . 
11. K. Taylor, A. AT. 


Nonscet .. 
Nonsec- 1 .. 

P.E I 

Nonsect .. 


Sister Eutropia... 

Bev. Brother Stnnislaus. . . 
Henry A. MacDonald, 
M.A. 

Bev. J. S. Hays, D. D 

, Atotlier Dolores Smith..*. 
C. M. Best,C. E 


R. C 

R. C 

Nonseot .. 

Konsoot .. 

R.C 

‘Nonsect .. 
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1 


Students. 


In- 

struct- 

ors. 

. 

00 

S 

© 

1 

o 

1 

1 

a 

§ 

£ 

Yalue of 
grounds, * 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preiiaring for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
iu 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

















o 


m 




6 




o 




6 


6 


6 

43 

o 



a3 

Is 

B 

6 

'rt 

73 

1 

<6 

a 

73 

1 

CD 

73 

73 

B 

o 

71 

73 

a 

o 

73 

73 

6 

73 

B 

d 

73 

•3 

B 

'So 

§! 





& 


Ph 




pS 


pS 


pR 


Ph 


P? 



t> 


5 

G 

7 

8 

o 

to 

11 


13 

14 

15 

lO 

17 

18 

Id 



33 

33 

34 

1 

1 

1.5 

10 

0 

G 

30 

30 





0 

0 

0 

0 




$1, 000 

1 

1 

2 

8 


36 

30 

1 

2 



0 

0 

0 

0 




15, 000 

1 

1 

17 

0 



0 

40 

8 

3 







5 




.... 

5, 000 

1 

3 

8 

6 

0 

0 

30 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


39 

4, 500 

3 

2 

40 

23 

0 

0 

7 

10 

18 

21 

10 

14 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 


0 

4, 000 

1 

1 

20 

25 

0 

0 

14 

10 





12 

3 

12 

3 

4 



2, 500 

7 

0 

107 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 








5, 000 

25, 000 

1 

: 

20 

20 



25 

37 





3 

5 





’ 300 

25, 000 




35 



9t 

84 





2 

0 





500 

17, 000 

0 

1 

22 

28 

0 

0 

15 

25 









4 


20 

2, 500 

3 

3 

13 

in 

0 

0 

o 

20 





5 

o 

5 

2 

4 


1,000 

0 


0 

ID 

0 


4.3 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 



1 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 


0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

28 

100 

4, 000 

0 

2 

0 

44 



0 

40 

0 

24 

0 

20 

0 

2 





500 

20, 000 

1 

1 

3.5 

14 

0 

0 

20 

11 

20 

2 

0 

0 

15 

1 

15 

1 



800 

3, 000 

4 

7, 

37 

13 

0 

0 

8 

2 

orj 

10 

8 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

60 


20, 000 

2 

0 

70 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

4 

10 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 


200 

25, 000 

1 

0 

21 

9 

0 

0 

30 

21 





0 

0 





500 

1,040 

2 

] 

60 

35 

0 

0 

20 

15 

0 

0 










2 ; 000 

0 


0 

19 



60 

45 









*3 

i 


0 

2 

40 

55 

0 

0 

70 

50 





3 

3 





170 

9, 500 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1.55 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 







300 

18, 000 

1 

0 

17 

20 

0 

0 

48 

.37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 



3, 000 

2 

1 


12 

0 

0 

18 




5 

2 

3 

1 



4 


200 

15, 000 

1 

0 

17 

10 

0 

0 

16 

11 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 



1,000 

1 

] 

2S 

28 

0 

0 

12 

8 

10 

9 

18 

15 

10 

8 

10 

8 

3 



2, 000 

1 

1 

00 

24 



33 

30 

3 

0 

5 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 



400 

8, 000 

1 

4 

0 

34 

"IT 


0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 


650 

5, 000 

1 

3 

CO 

40 



0 

0 

4 

3 

7 

6 





4 

|.... 

300 

18,000 

2 


40 

11 

0 

’(V 

102 

70 





9 

4 






2, 500 



1 

0 

1 33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

io 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

”’6 

0 


i 

i 

1 

2 

15 

29 



12 

15 

2 

8 








l‘ * * ' 

1 900 

10, 000 

1 

2 

1 29 

7 

"o' 

"o' 

18 

20 

5 

0 

0 

0 

m. 


1 


3 

1 

I 300 

3, 500 

5 

1 

1 67 

.55 

0 

0 

40 

35 





0 

i 

1 


4 

!i2o 

1 , 250 

10, 000 

2 

2 

31 

50 

0 

0 

14 

16 

8 

12 

8 

4 

6 

3 

6 

3 

4 

,L.. 

225 

7, .500 

2 

1 

10 

15 

0 

0 

70 

60 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


150 

27, 000 

1 

0 

14 

6 

0 

0 

9 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 



30G 

2, 264 

1 

0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1 










0 

2 

0 

16 

0 

0 

14 

84 




6 

*7 

*6 

7 

4 


683 


0 

6 

0 

1 45 

0 

0 

0 

15 

d 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 



1,200 

264, 000 

2 

1 

19 

1 



0 

0 

15 

1 

4 

0 







0 

0 

0 

04 



0 

4S 

0 

12 



6 

4 

0 

4 



300 


2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

3 


100 


0 

10 

0 

110 



15 

40 

0 

50 

0 

60 

0 

18 

0 

6 

6 


. 5,000 

40, 000 

0 


0 

34 



9 

47 



0 

4 



4 


1 

1 

25 

0 

*6' 

”6’ 

20 

2 

*5’ 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 



300 

10, 000 

0 

3 

1 

39 

0 

0 

26 

59 





0 

3 



4 


400 

100, 000 

7 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

99 

0 





10 

0 



4 



3 

1 

42 

68 

0 

0 

23 

80 





0 

4 





250 

35, 000 

1 

4 

0 

42 

0 

0 

7 

13 





0 

3 

0 

0 

4 


1,500 

1, 200 

0 

0 

0 

45 



0 

85 





0 

1 





, 2,000 

2 

1 

42 

0 

*■6’ 

”6’ 

10 

0 

*’6* 

**6’ 

*82* 

”6* 

4 

0 

4 

0 

*4 

-• 

200 

1, 500 


541 

542 

543 

544 

545 

546 


549 

550 

551 

652 

553 

554 

655 

656 

657 

558 

559 

560 

561 

562 

563 
504 

565 

566 

567 

568 

569 

570 

571 

572 

573 

574 


575 

576 

577 
.578 

579 

580 

581 

582 

683 

584 

585 

586 

587 

588 

589 

500 

591 

502 
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Slatisiics of endowed academieff, seminaries, and 


593 

594 
695 
590 
597 

698 

590 

600 

001 

602 

603 

604 

605 

606 

607 

608 

609 

610 
on 
012 

613 

614 

615 
610 
617 


618 

619 

620 
621 
622 

023 

024 
625 
620 


027 

628 

629 

030 

631 


632 

633 

634 

635 


636 


637 

638 


640 

641 

642 


State and post*of&ce. 

Name. 

Principal. 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 

1 


3 

4 

KENTUCKY— continued. 



Noiisoc.t .. 
Non seel .. 

Mount Sterling 

Kentucky 'Fraining tschool 

C. W. Fowler, M. A., C. E. 


Nazareth Literary Institution. 
JMount St. Martin’s Aeadeiiiy- - 
JCuglisli and Classical Iiisti- 

Mother Helena Tormey . . . 

I? C 


B C 

Nortli Middletown. . . 

Thos. C. Curran 

Nonsoct 


lute.* 

H. C. Smith 

Nonsi'ct . . 

R. C 

Nonsect . . 



Sister Mary Uegina 

J>ftris 


fin 

Pri‘|iur..l'*r\ .S« IumJ 


do 


Konsect .. 


Pikeville Collegiate Institute. . 


Princcteii 


Presb 

Providence 



Nonsect .. 
Nousect . - 
Epis 



J. D. Clark 

Knssellvillo 

Miss Sevier’s Scdiool 

Mi.s8 Elizabeth Sevier 

St. Joseph 

Mount St. Jo.senh’s Academy. . 


K C 




Shelljy vill^. 

Scearcc's Academy 

Science Hill School 



. . .do 

W. I'.rovnter, 1). I) 

Nonscot .. 

Slaughters ville 

Tiivlorsville 

Yuu Horn Iiustitute 

Spencer Institute 

W. 11. Smith, A. B 

George F. Winston, LL. B. ' 

Non sect .. 
Nonse<it .. 

V'aiicelmrg 

Versailh^H 

Kiverside Soininary 

1 1 enr V A cudein y 

Lawrence Polfo, A. B 

Will. Henry, A. M 

At I'S Grf'UtttuiW 

Nonscct .. 
Non sect .. 
Nonsect .. 

do 

Iif>se Hill Seminary 

Williaiuahurg 

Williamsburg Academy*... . . .1 

f’haa. M. Stevens 

LOUISIANA. 




Arcadia 

E. A* Seminary 

1? A STriit1i..T- 

Nonaeot . . 
Non sect .. 
Nou8e< t . . 
Non sect . . 

11. C 

Nonsect . . 

(/liiitou 

Clinton Femaie Institute 

Mrs S E Tdundav 

(loluuibia 

IMno Grove Academy * 

.T A Welker A M 

< loushatta 

Male and Eom ale Col lege 

W T) 1‘nwell A M 

Donaldson ville 

St. Vincent’s Instit ute 

Sister M. Clotihia - 

hVn.nlf linton 

FrankUntou Ceiitraniislitute. . 
Gibsland Institute 

W. 1). Bene. A. M 

j ( r. Tj. W^rpu 

G ibsland 

Non sect . . 
I^ f’ 

Grand Coteau 

Sacred Heart Convent 

j Mjida.tii(Gi!. Chnnrlel, 

Jackson. 

Feliciana I’cnuile (Collegiate 
Institute.* 

Mis.s L. J. (Jutlett 

Nousect . . 




Millwood Female Institute *. . . 

Mi.s« M. B. McCalmont 

M. E. So.. 

Lafayette 

Mount Lebanon 

M«mnt Carmel (’onvent ' 

Mount Lebanon College 

Mother St. Patrick 

W. E. Tlobinsou 

K. C 

Napoleonville 

New Iberia 

Napoleonville High School 

Fasnacht Graded Institute 

.T use Fontaine, Jr 

Miss Dlarie Louise Fas- 

R. C 

Nousect .. 

New Orleans 

do 

CJarnaiz Institute 

Columbian Institute* 

naclit. 

Miss Leoine do Varenne.. 

Miss II. Fritz Gerald 

Miss Harriott V. Dykera. . 

Nonsect .. 
T? P 

New Orleans (1727 

Dykers's Institute 

Xv. L/ 

Nousect , . 

Caroiidelet st.). 

New Orleans (2231 

French and English Boarding 

Mrs. Francis D. Blake 

Epls 

Prytania st.). 

and Day School. 

and Mrs. Lucia P. Chap- 

New Orleans (1456 
Camp st.). 

Home School 

mans. 

Miss Sophie B. Wright . . . 

Nonscct .. 

New Orleans (372 Es- 
planade at.). 

M arkey -Picard Institute 

Mrs. Matthey and Madame 
A. Picard. 

Nousect . . 

New Orleans 

St. Joseph’s Academy 

St. Mary’s Dominican Academy 

Sister Coletta. 

B, G 


Mother Mary B, HartUng. 
Sister Adelaide 

It. C 

do 

St. Simeon’s Select School* 

R. C . . . 


Select School for Boys* 

L. n. Ferrell 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 

New Orleans (2618 

Southern Academic Institute*. 

Mrs. J. E. Seaman 

ColiBeuiu st.). 
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5 H 


Total 
aecooil- 
ary atu* 
denta. 


Students. 

DO 

rt 

ri 

<v 

t 

d 

8 

Vh 

0 

bi) 

a 

Hi 

i^l 

4 

4 

4 

'E 

u 

a 

a 

a 

3 

a 

0 

1 V olames in library. 

-i 

Colore d 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8 . 

Elemen- 

tary, 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

Collogo 
l>repara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 


Female. 

11 

50 

6 

0 

0 

<i5 

1 

Ph 

60 

9 

34 

36 

6 

i:i 

,3 

0 

0 

Female. 

6 

i!i 

13 

1 

Female. 


Female. 

6 

13 

19 

6 

13 

a 

P4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

14 

te 

6 

0 

It 

18 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 




6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

45 

.... 

200 

5, 000 





0 

0 

33 

20 





0 

0 



1 

0 



0 

3 

4 

2 







■ ’1 

! 




44 

83 





.. 

OJ 

6 





300 



0 

25 





0 

1 





1,200 



4 

0 

14 

0 








0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 i 

0 



5 


600 

0 

0 

20 

20 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 ! 

0 

2 

0 

5 


100 

0 

0 

27 

28 





0 

4 

1 

0 


io 

1 , 300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


’ 500 

0 

0 

29 

20 





0 

7 



1 

500 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 







) 1 


0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

10 

^ ! 


900 

0 

0 

50 

50 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

8 

2 

0 

4 ' 


500 

0 

0 

10 

6 

13 

2 


1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

n. ! 


♦ 

0 

0 

11 

61 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 


1, 500 



20 

30 









4 { 



0 

0 

8 

10 


.... 



0 

0 



4 , 


0 



40 

41 





1 

0 

1 

0 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3,5 

0 









0 

0 

29 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


500 

0 

0 

108 

120 

1 

0 



1 

1 





1 , 200 

0 

0 

17 

14 

8 

5 

6 

1 

1 

5 

0 

r> 

4 

33 

300 

0 

0 

10 

10 





0 

3 





500 




0 

....1 ... 

3 

4 






0 

0 

0 

34 

1 40 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


201) 



0 

1 ,54 











900 

6 

0 

35 

i 41 




0 

0 

0 

0 

4 



0 

0 

31 

1 27 

3 1 7 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


200 

0 

0 

37 

1 69 

.... 




0 

0 

0 

0 



325 

0 

0 

26 

1 30 

....... 


0 









1 

1 



0 

4 





’6* 

"0 

'30 

93 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

46 

15 

5 

0 



0 

4 


4 

3 


0 

0 

0 

32 

8 

1 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.3 



0 

0 

10 

11 





0 

1 



3 

3 


400 



0 

25 

0 

4 . 



0 

2 

0 

1 


400 



20 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 




375 

"o' 

"o' 

3 

16 





0 

3 



3 


300 

0 

0 

0 

.56 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

4 

.... 

1, 500 

0 

0 i 

11 

83 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

20 

3 



350 

0 

0 

30 

90 

5 

0 

J9 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

2 



0 

0 

0 

135 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 


7.000 

0 

0 

0 

125 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 



4 


8U0 

0 

0 

46 

272 





0 

16 





1, 500 

0 

0 

30 

0 





0 

10 

0 

10 



0 

0 

20 

60 





0 

5 

0 

2 



500 













1 1 



Value of 
grounds, 
builds 
in^s, and 
wciontitic 
appa- 
ratus. 


.$3, 000 593 

8, 50(1 594 

595 

596 

30,000 597 


20. 000 
2, 000 
3, 000 
3, OOO 
10, 000 
00.000 i 
1,500 ' 
35,000 i 


3, 000 
20, 000 


13 . 000 
10, 000 
2,000 


2.500 

1.500 i 


8, 000 
20, 000 
2,500 i 023 


599 
(»00 
601 
602 

603 

604 

605 

606 

607 

608 

600 
610 
611 
612 

613 

614 
015 
616 
617 


018 

619 

620 
021 
622 


4, 000 


8, 000 
10, 000 


40, 000 
"2,606 


10, 000 

10, 000 

25. 000 

15. 000 

10. 000 


10, 000 
25, 000 


624 

625 

626 

627 

628 

629 

630 

631 

632 

633 

631 

635 


636 

637 


640 

641 

642 


a Amount from benefactions, .$1,000. 
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i.ouisiANA— continued. 

Kew Orleans 

044 

Olla, 

015 

Opelousas 

040 

do 

047 

Paincourtville 

84b 

Shrevejmrt 

oto 

Thibod<?aux - 

650 

AYashington 

Al'iasted 

651 

652 

MAINE. 

Athens 

653 

Bangor 

054 


655 

Blue Hill 

650 

Bucksport 

657 

Charleston 

058 

Cumberland (.lenter . . 

059 


600 

Dresden Mills 

001 

East Atachias 

002 

Fannin gtou 

663 

Fo.xcroft 

664 

Fryeburg 

005 

Gray 

COO 

Hatni)den 

667 

Hebron 

668 

Houlton 

669 

Kents Hill 

070 

Lewiston 

671 

J/imerick 

672 

Limington 

073 

Litchfield Corners 

674 

Kowcnstlo 

075 

K(jvv Gloucester 

670 

Kortli Anson 

077 

Kortli Bridgtou 

678 

Paris 

670 

Pittofleld 

680 

Portland 

081 

Presque Isle 

682 

8aco 

683 

Sebago 

684 

South Berwick 

685 

South China 

680 

Vassalboro 

687 

AA'aterford 

688 

iWatervillo 

689 

AYilton 

696 

yurmouth 

061 

MAEfYLAITD. 

Baltimore 

682 

Baltimore (870 Lin- 


den a ve.). 


Kamo. 


Principal. 


Religious 

ffeuoujiiua- 

tiou. 


University Seliool 

Male and Female Institute 1 

Academy of tlio Immaculate 
Conception. 

Opelousa.s Fomalo Inaiitulo 

Alount Carnn l (’onvont* 

Tliideln-r Instiluto 

Alonnt CaruK'l Convtmt’’ 

do 

Gilbert Scientific and Indus- 
trial College.* 


T. W. Uvor 

11. J. Wilson 

Sister Alurv 


Afrs. M. M. Hayes 

Sister N^aleria 

(Jeo. E. Tliati’lier 

Sister M. A polinc. 

AI ot 1 icr Arm y 1 di /.ubetli . 
1\’’. D. Godmun, 


Somerset Ae.ademy 

Classical and FugiisU School . . 

(ionld Academy 

J’duo ITill Ac.ideiny 

East Maine Conference Sonii- 
i\a ry. 

Iliggins Classic.al Institute 

Gre<'ly Institute 

St. Jo.sci>li’.H Academy 

Jlridgo Academy 

Washington Academy* 

Abbott Family School 

Foxcroft A cademy 

Fryc'burg Aeadei'ny 

Pennell Iiiatitule.*. 

Hampden Academy 

Hebron Academy. 

lUi lcor Classical Institute 

Alaino AVesleyaii Semiuai'y and 
Female College. 

Latin School* 

Pliillip’s J..imerick Academy . . . 

Iviimington Academy* 

Litchfield Academy* 

.Lincoln Academy 

Steven.s School 

An son Academ y 

JJridgton Academy a 

Paris Hill A cademy 

Maine Central Institute 

St. Elizabeth’s Academy 

St. Jolin’s English and Cla.ssi- 
cal School. 

Thornton Academy 

Potter Academy 

Per wick Academy 

Eisliino Academy 

Oak Grove Seminary & 

Douglass Seminary 

Coburn Classical iiistitu to 

AVilfon Academy 

KortU yarmouth Academy .. . . 


M, 


The Baltimore Academy of the 
^ isitation. 

The Boys’ Latin School 


L. C. Williamn 

Alisa Helen L.Kewman. 
Edgar M. .Simpson, A. B. 
Eugene II. Stover. A. B. 
A. S'. Chase, Ph. D., pro 
dent. 

(I C. Bichardson, A. M 

Edgar L. I’enmdl 

Alotlior M . T«‘ro.sa. ... 

l'\ Y. Gunnuer 

Ivory II, liohinson. .. 
A.lI.Abbott. A.M... 
Eugene L. Sampson, A, 
Jolui C. Hull, A. H .... 

W. r>. Andrews, A. Al . 

Albert P<d>Jii.son 

W. E. Sai'irent 

Arthur AI. Thomas. A. AI. 
Charles AY. Gallagher, 
A. AI.. I). 1). 

lA ory F. Frlsiu'.c 

AV illis B. Aloorci, A. B . . 

AYiii.Ct. Lord 

AY. 1'’. Sims 

JoJin Edward Din.smoro 

AJ. B. Stevens 

AYalt(*r AV^. Poore, A. B. 
Elmer E. French, A. AI. 

EliEdgPcomb 

O. IT. Drake, A. AI 

AfotlHM’AI. Tero.sa 

llev. Ch.nrlca F. Swi'Ot. . 

Edwin P, Sampson, A. M. 

E. P. Bamdl, 4. AX 

Geo. A. Dickey 

AY. J. Thompson 

Henry H. Goddard, A. AI . 
Aliss IT. E. Douglass 

F. AY. dohnnon, A.M 

Drt‘.w T. Uarthorn, A. B. . 
lie V. B. P. Snow, . 


^Statistics ol 1893-94. 


Sister Alary Bernard ine' 
Alillard. 

J. A. Duulmm, A. B 

a Aniomit from bonefuctiun.s, .'jJlJOO. 


Konsc^ct 
Konsect 
11. C .... 

Konsect 
B. C .... 
Konsect 

B. C .... 
B.C .... 
M. E.... 


Konsect . 
Konsect . 
Konsect . 
Konsect . 
AI. E 


Bnpt 

Non sect - 

B. C 

Konsect 
Konsect . 
Konsect . 
Konsect . 
Konsect . 
Konsect . 
Koiiscct . 

Bapt 

Bapt 

AI.H 


Free B.ipt 
Cong . . . 
Konsect 
Kon.sect 
Konsect 
Konsi'ct 
Konsect 
Konsect 
Konsect 
Frees Bant 
Pv.C .... 
P.E .... 


Konso.c,t 
Konsect 
Konsect 
Koneoct 
Friends. 
Cong . . . 
Bapt' — 
Konsect 
Konsect 


B. C 

Konsect ... 



STATISTICS OP PEITATE fflCONDAEI SCHOOLS, 


2M? 


&thc7' private secondary eohooUj Continued. 


Studcnta. 


In- 
st mot- 
or H. 

Total 
Hooond- 
ury stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
niuiis 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

G radu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
tl) at 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Length of course in years. 

Humber of military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
in|;s, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Claa- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

o 

5 

0 

2 

o 

a 

o 

G 

0 

0 

o 

13 

7 

Cl 

ao 

30 

cs 

13 

a 

Ph 

« 

0 

20 

20 

6 

6 

13 

a 

CJ 

so 

si 

13 

Female. 

13 

la 

1 

12 

<0 

13 

a 

3) 

Ph 

14 

0 

8 

6 

Is 

d 

13 

a 

0 

Ph 

© 

13 

17 

© 

13 

a 

© 

Ph 

15 

19 

© 

13 

i 

PH 

11 

68 

20 

20 

Iti 

0 

23 

40 

,5 

10 

‘40 

0 

4 

41 


Its 



5 

2 

0 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 


500 

$ 25 , 000 
3, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 



0 

o 

7 

G 



16 

12 





0 

0 






4,000 
5 000 

0 

4 

0 

19 

u 

0 

0 

22 

0 

18 











0 

40 

0 


35 

0 

0 

6 

4 

6 

5 

0 







0 

a 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

08 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 







0 

o 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 




7 000 

1 

i 

12 

8 

12 

8 

JOl 

96 

12 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 



3, bob 

7.5,’ 000 

1 

2 

21 


0 

0 

1 

9 


1 

.3 

0 

0 

0 



4 


16 

8, 000 

1 


31 

21 





5 

7 

0 

0 








1 

2 


a.') 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

4 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 


700 

8, 000 

1 

1 

20 

33 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

4 



1 000 

4 

5 

UC 

147 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

4 

15 

0 

15 

20 

C 

3 

4 

'36’ 

5,800 

30i 000 

3 

4 

38 

32 

0 

0 

4 

6 

fj 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 


1,010 

10, 000 

1 

1 

23 

33 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


800 


u 

1 

0 

10 



0 

22 





0 

G 

0 

6 



365 

40, 060 

] 

1 

20 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

8, 000 

1 

2 

32 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 



200 

6,000 

'2 

0 

32 

0 



4 

0 



4 

0 

1 

0 



3 


3, 000 

1 

a 

71 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

I 

3 

0 

5 

8 

3 

1 

4 


160 

5,000 


1 

.! r» 

28 

0 

0 

0 

9 





4 

4 

2 

1 



600 


1 

4 

20 

30 

0 

0 

11 

11 

7 

30 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

4 


500 


1 

1 

21 

21 

0 

0 

11 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

3 


200 


8 

2 

i2r. 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 


12 

0 

1(1 

18 

13’ 

0 



1,175 



1 75, 000 

C 

4 

117 

120 

0 

0 

12 

7 

38 

35 

5 

0 

25 

10 

5 

0 

4 


850 

75, 500 

4 

! •'! 

117 

83 

0 

0 

28 

11 

30 

8 

I 10 

0 





4 


7, 000 

1 5, 000 

i 

r* 

0 

40 

17 


0 

0 

0 

40 

37 

I.... 


15 

3 

15 

3 



1, 336 

1 

4 

18 

37 

0 

0 

36 

30 

4 

7 


*6’ 

4 

9 

2 

3 

4 



t 2. 000 

1 

a 

30 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

i 2 

0 







200 

i 3, 000 

1 

1 

10 

18 

0 

0 

8 

4 

5 

4 



0 

6 

0 

0 


1:::: 


2, 000 

1 

4 

45 

41 

0 

0 

16 

20 

7 


1 " 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

'4 


225 

1 6, 000 

0 

5 

5 

17 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 


4 




1 

1 

30 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

9 

10 

33 

4 

6 

4 

3 

4 


103 

5, 000 

4 

8 

.85 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

30 

6 

3 

15 

13 

6 

2 

4 


1,000 

20, 000 

1 

2 

20 

20 

0 

0 

7 

9 

8 

2 

3 

0 

2 

5 

1 

0 

4 


50 

3, 000 

2 

5 

120 

132 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

3 

10 

0 

10 

12 

7 

0 

3 


700 

25, 000 

0 

a 

0 

63 

0 

0 

0 

82 





0 

32 

0 

9 

4 


400 


2 

1 

19 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4' 

'4 

6 

*6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 


150 


8 

r> 

tu 

97 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

3 

0 

16 

18 

5 

3 

4 


600 

30, 360 

1 

1 

23 

24 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

2 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

7, 500 

2 

2 

.60 

59 

0 

0 

6 

' 5 

15 

12 

’*6* 

’3’ 

7 

8 

» 

2 

4 


8, 200 

300, 000 

0 

1 

25 

32 

0 

0 

15 

18 

0 

0 



2 

1 

0 

0 

3 


850 

8, 000 

3 

5 

61 

47 

0 

0 

22 

20 

1 

3 



4 

6 

1 

3 

4 


800 

25’ 000 

0 

4 

2 

22 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 





4 


s,’ 000 

2 

2 

58 

62 

0 

0 

8 

11 

47 

32 

4 

0 

*ii’ 

*12' 

8 

6 

4 


1,600 

75, 000 

2 

1 

30 

29 

0 

0 

12 

14 

32 

9 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 


600 

6, 000 

1 

a 

21 

30 

0 

6 

4 

C 

12 

21 

10 

0 

3 

5 

8 

0 

4 

.... 

300 

17, 000 

0 

5 

0 

(K) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 



4 


4, 000 


0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

14 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

5 


1 

100 

7, 500 


643 

644 

645 


646 

647 

648 

649 
050 
651 


652 

653 

654 

655 

656 

657 
65B 
059 
660 
661 
C62 
663 
G64 
065 
666 
667 
068 
669 


670 

671 

672 

673 

674 

675 
076 
«77 

678 

679 
080 
681 

682 


6^5 

696 


090 


692 


5 Amount from benefactions, $1,000. 
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Statistioa of endowed academies , aeminanea, and 


State and post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 


9 


3 


4 


MARYLAND— COnt’ d . 


693 

694 

695 


698 

699 

700 

701 

702 

703 

704 

705 

700 

707 

708 

709 

710 


Baltimore 

do 

Baltimore (122 West 
Fraiildiii st.). 
Baltimore (Highland 
Park). 

Baltimore 

Baltimore fSt. Paul 
and 24th st.). 

Baltimore 

do 

Baltimore (21 Mount 
Vernon place). 
Baltimore (Charles 
ave., Station 11). 
Baltimore (1405 Park 
aye.). 

Baltimore 

Baltimore (1214 Eu- 
tawi>lace). ! 

Baltimore (915-917 I 
North Charles st.), 
Baltimore (710-712 
Madison ave.). 
Baltimore (909 Cathe- 
dral wt.). 

Brunswick 

Catonsville 


711 

712 


713 

714 

715 

716 

717 

718 

719 


Charlotte Hall 

College of St. James . 


Colora 

Darnestown. . 

Elkton 

Forest (Hen . . 

I Frederick 

Gaithersburg 
! Hyattsville. . . 

720 ! Leonardtown. 

721 1 McDonogh . . . . 


The Bryn Mawr Scliool 

Calvert Hall College 

Edgeworth Boarding and Bay 
School. * 

Epiphany Apostolic College. . . 

Friends’ Elementary and High 
School. 

The Girl.H’ La(iu School 

Gymnasium School for Boys... 

F. Knapp’s Institute 

Mount Vernon School for 
Girls. 

Notx'o Bame of Maryland 

The Randolph- Harrison School . 

St. Frances Academy 

The Sarah Randoljih School ... 

Southern Home S(-hool 

The University School for Boys . 

Wilford School.. 

Brunswie.k Seminary 

Mount do Sales, Academy of 
the Visitation.* 

Charlotte Hall School 

College of St. James Grammar 
School. 

W ost N ottingham Academy ... 

Andrew Small Academy 

Elkton School J 

National Park Seminary 

Frederick (.’ollego 

P^air View Seminary 

Melrose Institute 

St. Mary’s Academy 

McBonogh School 


722 

723 


724 

726 

726 

727 

728 

729 

730 

731 

782 

783 

784 

785 


Millersville 

Mount ‘Washington.. 

Poolesville 

Port Deposit 

Reistorstown 

Rising Sun 

Rockville 

8t. George 

St.Marvs City 

Sandy Spring 

Bellmans 

Sj'kesville 

tJnion Bridge 

UnioaviUe ........... 


Anno Arundel County Acad- 
emy. I 

Mount St. Agnes’s Collegiate ! 

Institute. ! 

Briaricy Hall Seminary 

Jacob Tome Institute 

The Hannah More Academy*.. 

P'rieuds Normal Institute* 

Rockville Acaileray 

St. George’s Hall for Boys * 

St. Marj’s Female Seminary... 

Sherwood Friends’ School 

Briarley Hall* 

^iringneld Institute* 

union Bridge High School* 

Union ville Academy and Nor- 
mal Institute. 


Ida Wood, Ph.B.... 

Brother Denis 

Mrs. 11. J‘. Lcfcbvro. 


Nonsixit . 

K. C 

Ejiis 


J. A. St. Laurent 


K. C 


Eli M. Lamb 

William H. Shelley.. 

E. Deichmann, Ph. D. 

Wm. A. Knapp 

The Misses Bond 


P’riends. 

M.E.... 


Sister Mary Meletia 

Mrs. Jane Randolph II. 
Randall. 

Sister Theresa 

Mrs. A. L. Armstrong 


Mrs. Wilson M, Cary 

W. S. Marston, A. B 

Mrs. Waller R. Bullock- .. 


Nousect 
Non sect 
Non sect 


■R. C . . . . 
Non sect 


R. C.... 

Eousect 

Non sec it 
Nonseet 
Nousect 


J.J.Shenk Lulh 

Mother Superior R. C . 


G. M. Thomas, A. M Nousect . 

Henry Onderdonk P. E 


John G . Conner, A. M 

William Nelson 

George A. Steele, A. M 

J. A. 1. (Jassedy 

Lucian S. Tilton, A. B 

Charles H. AVaters, M. B. . 

The Misses Lewin 

Sist/Or of Charity i 

James T. Edwards, D. D., 
LL. D. 1 

J. A. Hodges j 


Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 
Nonseet . 
Nonseet . 
Non sect - 
Nousect . 
Nousect . 

R. C 

Nonsect . 

Nonsoot . 


Sisters of Mercy . 


R.C 


Mrs. W. A. Gassaway 

James R. Campbell, A. M. 

Mrs. A, J. Rich 

Geo. G., Shaffer 

W. Pinckney Mason 

James C. Kinear, A, M 

Mrs. A . E. Thomas- LUbum 
Miss Belle W. Hannum. . . 
Mrs. Wm. A. Gassatray. . . 

Juan C. Weems 

Charlton B. Stray er, A. B . 
Prof, J, E, W, TaneyhiU. . . 


Epis..... 
Nonseet . 

P. E 

Friends . 
Nousect . 

Epis 

Nonseet , 
Friends - 
Epis . 


Epis 

Nonseet 

Nonseet 

Nousect 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 
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oiJier prixude sccoudari/ 8chool8,Jt894-95 — Continiiftd. 


Students. 


lu- 

stniot- 

ora. 

Total 

RBCOJUl- 

ary stii- 
(I'ftiita. 

Colored 
socoiul- 
ftry in- 
cluded 
in col- 
mnna 

7 uud 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895 . 

Cullege 
pro] lava- 
tory Btu- 
deutH in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895 . 

Length of course in years. 

dumber in military drill. 

Tolamea in library. 

Yaluc of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
ajipa- 
ratus. 

S 4 ^ 

Cla.q- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 


a 

a; 

6 

*73 

r 

6 

'ce 

a 

S 

"s 

d 

i 

9 

1 

to 


Female. 

d 

'a 

Female. 

d 

13 

Female. 

d 

'3 

ir 

'i 

i 

fH 

IS 

6 

13 

d 

13 

I 

h 

5 1 G 

11 

liJ 

i» 

14 

15 

16 

19 

so 

St 

SS 

s:t 

0 

s 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

45 

0 

44 

0 

15 





1, 035 

$ 336 , 000 

Cl 

0 

97 

0 

0 

0 

228 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 





4 , 270 

175 , 000 

2 

5 

0 

40 



0 

35 





0 

0 






a 

0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


200 


G 

0 

44 

35 

0 

0 

71 

62 





4 

10 


0 



4 , 000 

35 , 000 

0 

10 

0 

194 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 


0 

26 

0 

26 

4 


927 

125, 000 

5 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

35 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

35 

0 

3 



0 


2 

0 

20 

10 

0 

0 

78 

47 





4 

0 





2, 200 

60 , 000 

0 

1 

0 




0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 



0 

2 

5 



.1 


" 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(• 

0 

4 



4 




0 

5 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 




0 

3 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

05 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 







0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


2 , 500 


1 

11 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 





a 

0 

132 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

16 

0 

4 




0 

r 

0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

20 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 




1 

1 

13 

10 

0 

0 

20 

oo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



3 


150 

4,000 

0 

8 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

21 





0 

8 







4 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

l“. 




8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

3,000 

9 , 750 

u 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 


0 

I'g* 

u 



3 

0 

3 

0 

3 


1’ 500 

20, 000 

1 

1 

28 

1 i 

0 

0 

5 

0 

i 3 

1 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


200 

7,000 

1 

u 


4 ! 

0 

0 

23 

U> 



1 

0 

1 

(' 



3 


0 

15 , OOO 

1 

2 

1 

; 25 ' 

28 

0 1 

0 

18 S ! 

135 


*2 



1 

0 ! 

3 

0 

4 


0 

2 , 500 

7 

T) 

oi 

58 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

12 

0 

3 

0 

"o' 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 



500 

80, 000 

2 

! 0 

i 32 

0 

' 0 

0 

1 35 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


3 , 200 

35 , 000 

1 

1 <» 

i 2 ! 

2ti 

1 0 

0 

; 2 

20 

0 

8 



0 

3 



5 


1 , 700 , 

2, 000 

1 

G 

0 I 

21 

0 

0 

I 0 

2H 





0 

2 






20, 000 

0 


0 i 

20 


1 

0 

43 





0 

5 






C 

U 

35 1 

! 0 

0 1 

" o \ 

1 

1 40 

0 

■Ti 

0 

"2’ 

"6* 

14 

0 

2 

0 

“i' 


3 , 000 

127 , 500 

1 

0 

r, 

^ 4 

1 


4 

4 





0 

q 



L-.' 




0 

2 

0 

.18 


0 

0 

25 

0 

r'" 

15 I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 1 

1 


900 

1 

0 

5 

0 

30 



4 

16 

0 

4 



0 

0 



! 


^ 500 


1 1 


7 

21 

"'o' 

■‘o' 

180 

203 , 










1^, 120 

87 , 5 ^ 

0 

2 1 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

20 1 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

i 

60, 000 

1 

3 

11 

19 

0 

0 

0 

5 





0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

25 

2 


80 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 








! 

200 

3 , 500 

2 

0 1 

14 

0 



11 

0 

3 

6 

i 

o' 





' i ■ 

1, 000 

20. 000 

0 

8 

0 

32 



0 

7 




0 

8 

0 

0 



400 

20, 000 

1 

4 

12 

^ i 

'o 

"o' 

16 

5 





1 

0 

1 

0 

4 


2 , 500 

1 

4 

0 

29 

0 

0 

2 

6 





0 

3 

0 

0 



200 

1 

2 

7 

13 

0 

0 

3 i 

7 1 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1,000 1 

7, 000 

1 

0 

5 

5 ! 

0 

0 1 

10 

6 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

100 

1 

1 

19 1 

2 

0 

0 

19 

6 





0 

0 

0 

0 






ED 95 66 


697 


690 

700 

701 


702 

703 

704 

705 

705 

707 

708 

709 

710 

711 

712 

713 

714 
716 

716 

717 

718 

719 

720 

721 

722 

723 


724 

725 

726 

727 

728 

729 

730 

731 

732 

733 

734 
736 



2050 


ETOCATION REPORT, 1894-95, 


Statistics of endowed academies, seminaries, and 



State and post-offloo. 

Kamo. 

Principal. 

Beligions 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 


3 

4 1 

730 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amlicrst 

lloTtio Sebool for Tonng Ladies 

Mrs. W. F. Stearns 

Non sect . .! 

737 

do 

Mount Pleasant Institute 

Wm.K.Nash, A. M. 

Nonsect .. 

738 

do 

( )ak Gro\ o Tloino School 

ISIiss V. W. Butluni, A. B .. 

Nonsoot . . 

739 

Andover 

Abbot Aca<lemy 

Mikh Laura S. Watson 

Nonsoct .. 

740 

do 

p]jil]il>8 Acadeniya 

Cecil F. P. B.ancroft, Ph.D., 

Non sect . . 

741 

do 

Pnm bjird Free Sdiool 

LL.D.,L. H. D, 

Allen Latbuni 

Non sect .. 

742 

A.sldiiirnham 

(In.sliing A<'.‘idcniv 

H»‘.rvev S. < ^ovrcll, A. M . . . 

Non .sect , . 

743 

A iilmradalo 

lUverside Schobl (Wellesley 

Alias l>elia T. Smith 

Nonsoel . . 

744 

r»oriiard8ton 

Prepar.atory) 

Po\v»a-8 lii.stitiito 

FranciH S. Brick, B, S 

Non.soct . . 

745 

lUUerica 

IIowo School 

Siimnol Tucker 

Non sect . . 

740 

do 

^Mitclndl’s Boys’ School 

M.C. Mitchell 

Nonsoi't . . 

747 

iio^ton 

The Berkeley School 

Taylor, Do Merilte, and 

Nonseot . 

748 

Uoslon (Bade Bay). .. 

Boston Academy of Notre 

it agar. 

Sister Francis 

B. C 

740 

Boston (Gt Common- 

Damo. 

!Miss CbaTnbcrlavTio’a School 

Alias (Catharine J. Cham- 

1 

Non sect ..1 

750 

ivealtli avo.). 

Boston (252 Marlboro 
at . ) . 

1 Boston 

for Girhs. 

M iss Cl.agett’8 Sebool for Girls. 

berlaync. 

Alias B'. A. Clagrtt 

1 

Non .soot - .1 

I 

751 

Cl a SKI cal Sebool 

J. W. C. Eoblo 

Non sect . . 

752 

1 Boston (324 Coinmon- 

Coinimmw o a 1 1 h A o n u e 

The Ali.s.sc8 Gilman 

Non sect .. 

753 

j woaltJi avo.). 
j Boston (018 Maasa- 

Sebo<)]. 

r<‘.niale Ac.adcmy of the Sacred 

Alme. C. At. Collins 

Ji. C 

751 

1 chuHi't/ls avc.). 

; Boston 

Heart. 

Hale’s Cl.assieiil ami Scientific 

Albert Hale 

Nonscct . . 

755 

1 

Boston (25 Chestmit 

fcS i 1 

S<‘,hool, 

Miss Hersoy’s School lor Girls. 

Miss Ilcloiso E. Horsey. . . 

Epis 

750 

h t J • 

Boston (18 INowbi^ry 
fit.). 

IJo.ston (21 Marlboro 

H oinc and Day Sebool for Girls* 

Miss Francos AC Emerson 

Non .sect .. 

757 

Horn*' ami Day School 

Airs. Selma ^^'esHelhoel’t . . 

Nonaect .. 

738 

st ■ ) . 

Bo.9tOIl 

Miss AViiiser’s School 

Aliss Alary ITckard AVin- 

Nonaect . . 

759 

Bradford 

Bradford Academy 

sor. 

ATiss Ida C. Allen 

Nonscct . . 

760 

Bradford (142 Main 

Carletou School ^ 

Isaac N. Carletou, I’h. D. 

Cong 

70 1 

st.). 

Brimficld 

Hitchcock Free High School... 

A.Al. 

George AF. Earle, B. L 

Nonaect .. 

762 

(’ainbridtro (8 ("larden 

The Browne and Nichols 

Gf5orgoH. Browne, A. M., 

Nonseot - . 

7C3 

st.). 

Cambridge (79Brattle 
st.). 

Cambridge (13 Ap- 

School (Boya). 

The Cambridge Sebool (girls).. 

Edgar H. Nichols, A. B. 
Arthur Gilman, M. A 

Nonaect . . 

764 

Day and Family Scdiool for 

Joshua Ivendall 

Nonaect . . 

703 

pian way). 
Cambridge (13 Buok- 

Boys. 

Private School for Boys and 

Alias K. A^. Smith 

Nonsect .. 

706 

ingb.am st.). 

Com ord 

Girla.’*^ 

Concord TTorae School 

James S. Garland 

Non.qect . . 

707 

Ban vers 

The Willard Homo School for 

Mrs.H. M. Merrill 

NonaooL .. 

708 

Deerfield 

Girls. 

Dcorlleld Ac.adomy and Dick- 

A. B. Tvler 

Nouscct .. 

769 

Dorchester 

inson High School. 

Rh a Winn t School 

AFiss Ella G. Ires 

Cong 

770 

Dndlcy 

Nichols Academy c 

AlfredG. Collins, A. M... 

Nonsoefc .. 

771 

Duxbury 

Partridge Academy 

T. IT. H. Knight 

Nonaect .. 

772 i 

do 

Powder Point School 

F. B. Knapp, S. B 

Non soot .. 

773 

■RasthainptoTi 

WUliaton Seminary 

AFm. Gnllaghcr, Ph.D 

Cong 

774 1 

East Northfieid 

Northfield Seminary d 

Alisa Evel 5 ’n S. Hall 

Nonseot .. 

775 

Everett 

Homo School 

Atrs. A . P. I’ otter 

Bapt 

776 

Eranklin 

Dean Academy . . . j 

LesterL. Burringkm, A.M 

Unlv....:. 

777 

Great Barrington . . . . 

Housatonio Hall 

Miss F. M. AFarren 

Nonseot .. 

* Statistics of 1893-94. a Amount from benefactions, ^1,000. 

b Amount from benefactions, $2,000. 



STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 26&i 


other privaio secondary schools, 1S04-95 — Continued. 


In- 

struct- 

ors. 

Students. 

Length of course in years. 

Number in military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
hiiild- 
inga, and 
scientific 
ai>pa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8, 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

Col logo 
prci)ara- 
lory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

rS 

73 

C3 

a 

Cj 

o 

6 

I 

1^ 

Male. 

Femal e. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

•a 

1 

Ph 

Male. 

Female. 

5 

c 

7 

« 

9 

lO 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

13 

IG 

tr 

48 

lO 


31 


93 

34 

1 

0 

0 

J4 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1,000 

$18,000 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


500 

20, 000 

0 

.3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 


400 

15, 000 

1 

.5 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

20 

0 

3 



4,200 

175, 858 

24 

0 

524 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

294 

0 

230 

0 

104 

0 

104 

0 

4 


3, 000 

200,000 ! 

1 

a 

40 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

14 

1 

2 

4 

37 

250 

40, 000 

0 

8 

142 

1.57 

] 

0 

0 

0 





16 

34 



4 


954 

130, 000 1 

0 

G 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 



800 

20, 000 

1 

1 

29 

38 

0 

0 

G 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

1 

1 

4 



15, 000 

1 

1 

17 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 


250 


2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

o 

0 

6 

0 





3 


2, 000 

40, 000 

4 

3 

45 

39 

0 

0 

20 

1 

14 

7 

11 

7 

15 

14 

14 

10 

4 

.... 

5, 000 

liooo 

0 

8 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

55 





0 

8 



4 


5, 000 

200 , non 

0 

5 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 



0 

0 





400 

CO, 000 

0 

3 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

4 



5 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

90 

0 



10 

0 

10 

0 

4 




2 

10 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 



0 

2 







0 

3 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

38 





0 

0 

0 

0 




C5, 3C0 

4 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 





6 

0 

0 

0 

4 



1,000 ; 

0 

6 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

35 











.... 

o 

■1 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

40 














0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 



1, 250 

4,500 ‘ 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

Cl 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

5 


3 

'll 

0 

127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



0 

21 



5 


5, 300 

1 180,000 i 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 1 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 









500 

15, 000 ' 

2 

1 

20 

40 

0 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

10 

22 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

4 


1,900 


0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

29 

0 

11 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 


200 

26,000 ; 

0 

12 

0 

91 

0 

0 

0 

23 





0 

15 

1 0 

15 



900 

50, 000 

i 

0 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 





2,000 ; 

0 

G 

12 

7 

0 

0 

2 

3 

10 

3 



0 

1 



1 0 

1 




a 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 I 

12 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 


150 

1 

25, 000 ; 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

• . • . 

! 



0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 





2 

1 

36 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1 

5 

1 

0 

4 

’y. 

1,400 

1 

25, 000 

0 

2 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

15 









4 




2 

3 

41 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"io* 

"g 

"g 

3 

"s* 


3 

2 

5 


2, 800 

200, 000 

1 

1 

13 

22 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

20 

250 

.5, 000 

5 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

n 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 



1, 000 

25, 000 

i) 

0 

117 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

17 

0 

"r 


2, 501) 

109, 600 

2 

2 J’ 

0 

24.3 

0 

1 

0 

152 





0 

19 

0 

g 

4 


.5, 000 

300, 000 

0 

4 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

‘'6‘ 

4 

',’6‘ 

"o 

0 

7 

0 

1 

4 


500 

20, 000 

5 

0 

98 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

23 

9 

13 

13 

6 

7 

4 


1,350 

200, 000 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 




0 

1 

0 

0 

4 



200 

2, 600 


o Amount from benefactions, $5,000. d Amount from btmofactioiis, $17,500. 


736 

7.37 

7::8 

739 

740 

741 

742 

743 

744 

745 

746 

747 

748 

749 

750 

751 

752 


753 

754 
7.55 

756 

757 


753 


759 

760 

701 

7C2 

763 

764 

765 

768 

767 


763 


763 

770 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 

776 

777 
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Statistics of endowed academics, semwaries, and 


State and post-office. 


Name. 


Principal. 


1 




3 


W A S8ACH L'SETTS— con- 
tiniKid. 


778 


Great Eui-riugiou 


770 I Greenfield 
780 { (Proton 


781 

782 

783 
78-i 

785 

786 

787 

788 
780 

790 


do 

Hadley 

Ilar’^ard 

Hatfield 

llin»ham 

Leicester 

Marion 

Middlefioro 

Alii ton (Center at. and 
Kandolpli ave.). 
Moiisou 


791 j Mount ITermou. 
702 i Nantucket 


793 I Natick 


794 i 

795 ! 

! 

790 

797 

708 

799 


New Bedford . . . 
New Bedford 
County at.). 

ISIow Salem 

Mewf^m 

do 

Noi tliauipton .. 


(523 


800 

801 

802 

803 

804 


805 

800 

807 


Nortitn 


niLsliold (170 South 
Nt.). 

Quincy 

do* 

lloxhury (3C ^V^averly 
st.). 

Koxbury 

Shelburne Falls 

Sherborn 


808 

809 

810 
811 
812 


South boro 

South Braintree 

South By field 

South Lancaster 

Sout h Worthington . . 


818 

814 

815 

816 
817 


Springfield (141 High 
8t.). 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Wellesley 


818 


.do 


810 

820 

821 


West Bridgewater . . . 

do 

Westford 


Sedgwiek Institute 

Prospect Hill School for Girls. 
Groton Sclioola 

La wren CO Academy 

Hopkins Academy’ 

Bronilicld Scdiool 

Smith Academy 

I)<Thy Academy 

Tieieester Academy 

Tabor Academy 

Eaton School 

Aliltou Academy 5 

Monaon Academy 

Alountllermon S<dKK>lc 

Admiral Sir Isa-ac Coffin’s Lan* | 
casterian School. j 

Walnut Hill Wellesley Pre- 
paratory School. 

F ric n< Is ’ A c.ade u j y 

School for Boys and Girls 


Edward J. Van Lonnep, 
A.AI. I 

Bev. James ChallisParsonsj 
Slu'rrard Billings, A. M,, 
acting lu'ad master. 
Alfred (>. Tower, A . M . . , 
Alfn d Thompson, B. A.j 

Aliss Leila Frost ; 

Ashley JI. Thorndike, A.li 
Aliss f^arali (J. liobmBon.. 
Corwin F. Pahuer, M, A.. ' 
Dana Alarsh Duslan, A. A1 

Amos H, Eafon | 

Harrison Otis Apthorp, 1 
A. M. 

Arthur Newell Burke, j 
A.B. i 

Ilcmry F. (hitler, B. A 

Edmund P>. Fox j 

AT isH Charlotte 11. Conaut, ; 

1!. A. I 

Thomas TToopt r Eckleldt.| 
Charles E. E. Afosher | 


Now Salem Academy (Z 

Cutler’s Preparatory School. . 

Newton Private Scliool 

M ary A . Burnham School fur 
Girls.* 

Wlieaton Sominarve 

Miss Salisbury’s Familj’^ and 
Day School. 

Adams A cademy/ 

AToodward Jnstitiito for Girls* 
Atiss Curtis's Private School .. 

Notre Dame Academy 

Arms Academy 

Sawin Academy and Dowse 
High School.* 

St. Alark’s School 

The Thayer Academy gr 

Duiumer Academy 

Soutli lumcaster Academy 

Kev. llussell H. Conwell’s 
School. 

“The Elms’’ Home and Day 
School for Girls. 

Magnolia Terrace School (Girls) 

Bristol Academy 

Waltham New-Chiirch School* 
Dana Hall School 

Wollewloy Home School for 
Boys. 

Howard High School 

Howard Seminary 

Westford Academy 


EmerHon L. Adams 

Edward II. Cutler 

Aliss Elizabeth Spear 

Aliss B. T. Capon 

Miss A. Ellen Stanton 

Miss Mary E. Salisbury. .. 

AV'^illiam Jl. Tyler, A.B... 

ATiss Carrie iJ. Small 

Miss Elizabeth Curtis 

Sister Julia 

J. W.F. Wilkinson, A.B. . 
J. Francis Allison 

AVilliam G. Thayer, A.M. 

J. B. Sowall, A.k 

George B. Kogors, A. M .. 

Josejui H. Haughey ! 

F. H. Dewey 

Miss Charlotte W. Porter. 

John McDuffie 

Wra. F. Palmer, A. M 

Bery. M’^oroester 

Mis.s J ulia A . and Sarah P. 
Eastman. 

Edward A. Benner 

Howard M. Willard 

do 

Wm.E. Frost, A.M 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


4 


Nonsoct . . 


Non sect . . 
P. E 


Non soot . - 
Nousect 
Nonsoct .. 
Non sect .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsoct .. 
Nonsoct .. 
Nousect . . 
Nousect - . 

Nonsect .. 

Nonsert .. 
Nonsoct .. 

Nonseot .. 

Nonsect .. 
Nonseot . . 

Nonsoct .. 
Nousect . . 
Nonsoct . . 
Nonsoct .. 

Cong 

Nonsect ., 

Nonsoct .. 
Nonsect .. 
Nousect . . 

R. C 

Nonsect . . 
Nonsoct .. 


P. E 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 
7-Day Ad. 
Nonseot .. 

Nonseot . . 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 
Nonseot .. 

Nonsect . . 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 
Nonseot .. 


* Statistics of 1803-94. b Amount from benefactions, $5,000. 

a Amount from benefactions, $10,000. c Amount from benefactions, ^,608. 
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othtiv ^frivate secondary schools, I894-95-^Coiitiiiued» 


Students. 


In. 

struct- 

ors. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umn H 

7 and 8 . 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

1 j Length of course in years. 

j ^ Number in military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
soientitic 
appa- 
ratus. 

ni 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tide 

course. 

flS 

a 

0 

3 

14 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

© 

a 

© 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

7 

23 

0 

109 

13 

.30 

13 

10 

0 

'eS 

i 

8 

0 

27 

0 

19 

32 

14 

31 

3 

© 

’cS 

© 

i 

d 

11 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

10 

S 

Pm 

,2 

<0 

a 

V 

Pm 

d 

13 

d 

13 

a 

<u 

Pm 

d 

N 

•1 

I 

Pm 

d 

1 

13 

a 

© 

Pm 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

in 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

15 

i:{ 

11 

0 

108 

3 

6 

3 

1 

14 


fO 

17 

18 

19 

30 

93 

0 

2 

0 

4 

15 

6 

13 

0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

C 

0 

8 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

6 

6 

0 

• 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


$30, 000 

3C, 000 
250, 000 

100 , 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
30, 000 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


300 


2,700 
300 
1 , 200 
200 



3 

3 

38 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

6 

0 

2 

3 


3 

5 


300 

25, 000 

3 

3 

19 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

3 

3 

2 _l 

1 

4 


1, 000 

30, 000 

1 

3 

17 

20 

0 

0 

15 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 








10 , 000 

8 

1 

or, 

10 

0 

0 

21 

13 

9 

0 

3 

0 

12 

0 

12 1 

0 

4 


1,500 

looi 000 

2 

4 

58 

r>i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

21 

13 

9 

13 

13 

JO 

0 ' 

4 

4 


1,850 

15, 000 

12 

c 

198 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

124 

0 



18 

0 

11 I 

0 

4 


4 500 

288, 709 

1 

2 

18 

35 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

8 

“1 

i 

4 


1, 500 

loi 000 

0 

.) 

0 

30 



0 

5 

0 


0 

3 

0 

5 

0 i 
1 1 

5 

4 


600 

25, 000 

3 

4 

10 

18 

0 

0 

9 

22 

14 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 


1,000 

25,000 

2 

2 

21 

7 

0 

0 

10 

4 

9 

5 

3 

0 

9 

2 


0 

4 



20, 700 

1 

0 

10 

13 

0 

0 

3 

n 

o 

3 



0 

6 

0 

0 

4 


50 

5,000 

1 

2 

31 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

21 

2 

4 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

4 


0 

4 

8 

32 

0 

0 

12 

28 


9 


0 

1 

4 


2 

4 




4 

13 

0 

153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

26 






2, 500 


3 

G 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

1 


2 

0 

0 



5.000 

j 102, 000 

0 

4 

i 0 

34 

0 

0 

14 

40 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



1 , 100 


3 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

n 

! 0 

4 


500 

! 

0 


0 

83 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 ' 

0 i 

0 

0 




1 35, 000 

0 


0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



: 500 

! 16, 000 

0 

5 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

50 





0 


0 

0 

4 ^ 


4 , 000 j 

i 

185, 091 

1 

4 

52 

08 

0 

0 

0 

0 

" 3 ’ 

" 2 ' 

"s' 

“o' 


5 

1 

1 

4 


300 1 

20, 000 

1 

3 

23 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





11 

0 

96 

1 0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

25 ' 

0 

18 

0 

17 ' 

0 

i G i 

— 

! 

2,000 1 

350, 000 

7 

2 

1 28 

43 

0 

0 

2 

4 

10 

19 

14 

2 

0 

9 

0 ] 


i 1 


7r.H 

97, 000 

0 

1 

8 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 



1 

0 

1 

0 1 

! 


300 I 


0 

2 

37 

35 

0 

0 

69 

40 

0 

2 

6 

3 

1 

0 





630 1 

45, 314 

2 

1 

29 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

“i* 

i 

J8 1 

3, 500 

2 

7 

0 

110 



0 

10 

0 

21 



0 

2 ' 

0 

2 

4 I 


4,000 ! 


3 

6 

0 

I 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 


100 


2 

2 

58 

83 

0 

0 

7 

8 

14 

4 

12 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

4 




1 

2 

11 

14 

0 

0 

20 

12 

2 

0 

3 

0 



0 

0 



200 

40, 700 1 

0 

21 

0 

115 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

09 

0 

is 

0 

13 

4 



2 

0 

5 

0 



6 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 


4 


500 

8, 000 

2 

1 6 

11 

17 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 2 

7 

2 

7 

4 


6,000 

120, 000 

8 

10 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 

g 

0 

0 

4 




1 

1 1 

35 

24 

1 0 

i 0 

1 0 

0 

^ 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 7 ^ 

7 

2 

4 

4 


166 

6, 250 


778 

779 

780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

786 

787 

788 

789 

790 

791 

792 

793 

794 

795 

796 
707 

798 

799 

800 
801 

802 

803 

804 

805 

806 

807 

808 

809 

810 
811 
812 

813 

814 

815 

816 

817 

818 


821 


d Amount from benefactions, $1,000. 
e Amount from benefactiuus, $7,000. 


f Amount from benefactions, $76. 
g Amount from benefactions, $8,300. 
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822 

823 

824 

825 

826 

827 

828 

829 

830 


831 

832 

833 

834 

835 

836 

837 

838 


839 

840 

841 

842 

843 

844 

845 

846 

847 

848 

849 


850 

851 

852 

853 

854 

855 


856 

857 

858 

a59 

860 

861 

862 

863 

864 

865 


State and poat-offiee. 


Kame. 


Principal. 


Heligious 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 






4 


M A SSAC H USETTS— COn- 
tinned. 


West Kewton l^ngliali ami Claa.sical S<5hool .. 

Wilbraham Wo.nloy an Academy a 


■Wincbemlon 

Worcester - 

do 

do 

do 

AVorcestor (4 Linden 
at.>. 

Worcester 


.TSrnrdoclv ITigli Scliool 

The Dalzell Schot)! for Boys . .. 
The Highland Military Acad- 
(‘my. 

I'he ilomc School for Hirla 

School forYoiiiig Ladies...- 

Miss Williams’s School 

AY orccater Academy 6 


Nathaniel T. Allen 

William Rice Nowhall, 
I). H..Ar. A. 

Frank M. Colloater, A. M. 

John W.Ilalzcll.A.B 

Joseph Aldcn Shaw, A. M. 

Alias Ellen A. Ximball ... 
Airs. Mary ff. (1. Tlwroop.. 
Alias Ava" Williams 

D.AY. Ahcrcromhie, A. AT. 


Nonsc'ct . 
M.E 

Nonsi^ct . 
Non sect . 
Epis 


R" on sect . . 
Non sect . . 
Nonsect . . 

Nonsi'cl . . 


MICIIIOAN. 


Adrian 

Ann Arlvor 

Benton Uarhor. . . 


Raisin Talley Seminary 

St. 'I'liomas’ Cat holic Scdiool. . . 
Benton Harbor College 


Calumet. 


Saen'd Heart High School . 


Qlarksvillo 

iletroit 

I>otr<«t (30 Pntuam) . . 
Detroit (20 and 47 Ad- 
ams H\'(\ west. 

Grand Haven 

Grand Rapids 

Ishpemiug 

Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Alonroo 

Orchard Lake 

Red Jacket 

Saginaw West Side. . - 

....do 

Si)ring Arbor 


Clark.sville Academy 

l>etroit Horne and i>ay School. 
Tlie 1 )el roit ScIjooI for Boys. . . 
The Detroit Seminary 

Akeley Institute c 

3*rivato School 

St. John's S' bool ' 

Alichigau I'miah- Si minar^ 

St. Josejdi’s Academy^ 

St. Alary o Academy..’ 

Alicluc:an Alilitaiy Academy. .. 

Sacred Heart SrJiool 

German Liilhcran Seminary. .-! 

St. Andrew’s Academy j 

Spring Arhur Seminary d I 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert Lea 

Duluth 

Faribault 

do 

do 

Fergus Falls 

Gracevillo 

Aladison 


Lnthcr Academy'' 

The Hardy S(;h(U)l* 

Bethlehem Academy 

St. Mary’s Hall 

Shat tuck School 

The Park Region Luther Col- 
lege. 

Convent of Onr Lady 

Lutheran Normal School e 


Minneapolis 


Atinneaixyli.^ Academy. 


ATinneapolia (10 E. 
?7th St.). 

Montevideo 

Aloorhoad 

Owatonna... 

Rod Wing 

Rochester 

St. Joseph 


Stanley Hall 

Win (lorn Institute 

Hope Acad(uny 

Pilialmry Academy 

Rod Wing Seminary/.. 
Academy of Lourdes . ... 
St. Benedict’s Academy 


Thomas W. AYhite, B. S.. 

Rev. E. D. K(dly 

G. J. Kdgcum8e, A. AI., 

Ph.T). 

Rev. Father Angelas, O. 
S. F. 

Chas. J. Traijsiio 

Ella M. Liggett, A. B 

Frederick Whitton 

Miss Anna M. Cutcheon. . 

Airs. eTaraes E. AYilkinson .| 

Rev. T.sajfcc P. Powell | 

Sister Sujunlor | 

Alia.s J.ouisc 15. Sampson.. 

Sister Al. Agnes 

Alothor Su]>erior 

(kd. J. S. Rogers 

Father Angeius, O. S. F. . . 

O. Hoyer 

Sister Alary Vincent 

David S, Warner j 


L. S. Swenson....... 

Miss Kate B. Hardy 

Dominienn Sister 

Alisa JHla F. Lawrence 

J anwjH 'Dobbin, I). D 

Rev. U. N. Fosmark 

Sisters Sf. Joseph 

O. Lo’ Konagaard, presi- 
dent. 

Clark L. Hetron, Pli. B., 
AL S. 

Alisa Olive Adele Evers. . . 

Charles AY. Headley, A, B. 
Rev. S. G. Swenson, A. B . . 

J ames W. Ford, Ph. D 

Prof. H. II. Berasland 

ATother AI. Mntuda 

Alother Aloysia 


Friends. 
R. C .... 
N oneoct 

R. C .... 

Nonseet 

JMonseot 


Nonsect 


Epis 

Rouse (a 
R. C .... 
J^resl). . . 

R. C 

R. C .... 
Nouseet 
R.C.... 
Luth ... 
R. C . . . . 
Free Aleii 


Luth 

Nonsect .. 
R. C 


Epis 

P. E 

Luth 


R. C 

Luth 

Nonsect .. 


Nonsect .. 


Coog . 
Luth . 
Bept,. 
Luth . 
R. C . . 
R.C .. 


* Siatistics of 1803-94. b Amount from henefactUvns, $16,000. 

a Amount from benefactions, $0,009. e Amounl from benefactions, $),(J00. 
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other private secondary schooU, -Coutiiiuecl. 


Students. 


In- 

struct* 

ora. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
fiecond- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Graiiu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
ill 1890. 

f course in years. 

d 

1 

B 

a 

'a 

a 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
Ings, and 
sc jcii title 
appa- 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

















o 





1/ 






o 




d 


d 


.2 

rd 

u 



ej 

're 

s 

C3 

73 

a 

<D 

3 


73 

•a 

i 

o 

'3 

73 

a 

d 

73 

1 

d 

73 

1 

d 

73 

■rt 

i 

s 

a 

d 

i 











Fh 


& 

a 



Ph 

hJ 




5 

6 

7 

8 

o 

JO 

A1 

lid 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

31 



tdl 


4 

20 

12 

0 

1 

44 

20 

4 

2 

8 

0 

14 

2 

9 

0 

4 



$50 000 

7 

8 

145 

117 

1 

1 

5 

3 

29 

4 



16 

28 


3 

4 


6, 000 

issi 957 

3 

. 

47 

58 

0 

0 

12 

15 

7 

3 

8 

3 

4 

9 

2 

3 

4 


300 

100, 000 

2 

2 

23 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 



1, 500 

8 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

O 

0 

4 

68 

600 

34 ; 000 

0 

M 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 



0 

3 

0 

4, 

4 



30, 000 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 





1, 500 


G 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

4 

.... 

500 

1, 200 

n 

0 

104 

0 

1 

0 

36 

0 

85 

0 

79 

0 

23 

0 

23 

0 

4 

.... 

2, 155 

575, 000 

o 

1 

20 

15 

0 

0 

Pj 

4 



4 

2 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 


500 

5, 000 

() 


12 

40 



lo's 

140 

0 

5 



0 

5 

0 

5 

4 


700 

4 

7 

IIH 

87 

0 

u 

26 

36 

56 

62 

65 

22 

6 

21 

4 

7 

4 

42 

900 

60, 000 

0 

4 

30 

40 



252 

220 





2 

4 

2 

4 



200 


1 

1 

20 

10 



40 

30 





0 

0 

0 

0 



I 

i 


U 

5 

0 

70 

0 

0 

12 

90 

0 

20 



0 

13 

0 

4 

4 


1, 000 

50, 000 

4 

G 

3.0 

0 



0 

0 

4 

0 


0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

4 


500 1 

3, 000 

0 

7 

0 

02 

0 

0 


92 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

11 

0 

4 

4 


500 ! 

2 ’, 500 

1 

4 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 



1,000 

76, 000 

1 

1 

18 

H 

0 

0 

3 

1 

8 

2 



3 

0 

3 

0 



0 

2 

12 

29 



135 

155 









4 


450 


^ i 

1 

0 

J1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 





75, 000 

1 1 

4 

10 i 

50 



192 

178 





0 

4 

“6 

2 

4 


COO 


0 

11 

0 

55 

"o 

*'o 

0 

104 

'o’ 

'6 

”6' 

“6* 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 


2, 757 

93, 262 

0 

0 

1154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



17 

0 

0 

0 

4 


8, 000 

350, 000 

0 

2 

I 14 

15 

0 

0 

202 

209 

c 

0 

6 

6 

14 

0 

14 

0 

4 


12, 000 

0 

5 

i ^ 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 


1, 000 

11,000 

0 

1 1 


25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

4 

0 

0 

4 


196 


3 

’ 0 


22 

0 

0 

62 

34 

3 

1 

'ic' 

7 

8 

6 



3 

• . . . 

600 

10,000 

4 

0 

0 

28 



30 

39 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

3 

0 



200 

25, 000 

0 

7 

0 

40 

*’6’ 

“o' 

7 

26 





0 

g 

0 

8 


.... 

800 

' 0 

0 


0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

30 





0 

0 


“i 


600 

4, 000 

0 

! 5 

0 

34 

0 

0 







0 

13 

0 

4 



2, 000 

100, 009 

12 

i 1 

149 

0 

0 

0 

’io’ 

“6‘ 

6 

6 

is 

6 

23 

0 

13 

0 



2,500 

310, 000 

5 

! 0 

34 

11 

0 

0 

68 

26 





14 

1 

2 

1 

3 


20 

2, 000 

0 

1 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

40 





0 

3 





150 

18, 000 

3 

0 

0 

4 




0 

0 





0 

1 



*2 

, . . . 

200 

30, 000 

3 

4 

C5 

27 

0 

0 

15 

3 





13 

7 



3 


2, 000 

0 

3 

0 

88 



20 

43 

0 

7 



0 

0 

Q 

0 

4 




1 

1 

35 

26 

0 

0 

12 

10 

1 

0 

20 

10 

9 

7 

8 

7 

4 



21, 000 

3 

1 

17 

6 

0 

0 

31 

5 




2 

1 


3 


510 

20, 000 

6 

0 

86 

78 

0 

0 

25 

23 





14 

11 

8 

5 

4 

124’ 

2, 000 

125, 000 

2 

0 

33 

0 



77 

0 





19 

0 


4 j 

800 

1 30, 000 

0 

6 

17 

20 

“o' 


61 

63 

.... 

”6' 

“6 

“o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


000 

! 00, 000 

0 

5 

0 

37 

0 1 

0 

0 

64 





0 

5 



4 1 


1 700 

25, 000 


d Amount from l)«aefactlon«, $817. e Amount from benefactions, $84. 

/Amount from bcnefactjons, $4,414. 


822 

823 


821 

825 

826 


827 

828 

829 

830 


831 

832 

833 

834 

835 

836 

837 

838 


839 

810 

841 

812 

813 

841 

845 

846 

847 

848 

849 


850 

851 

852 

853 

854 

855 

856 

857 

858 

859 


801 
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EDUCATION BEPOBT, 1894-95. 


Staiidtios of endowed academics ^ seminaries, and 



StAto and post-office. 

Kame. 

Principal. 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 


3 

4 


MINNESOTA—COnt’d. 




800 

St. Paul 

Baldwin Seminary 

Clinton J. Backus 

Nonsect . . ' 

807 

do 

Barnard School for Boys 

Chai’les V.B. Wheeler 

Nonsect . . 

8C8 

do 

of S( . I'hiini.i.s 

Kev. damew (J. Byrne 

R. C 

809 

do 



R. C - 

870 

do 

(Jrelan High School 

Brother Euuny 

R. 0 

871 

St. Paul (137 Western 
avo.). 

St. Calbcrinc’s School 

M. S. l)tiHinl>orro 

P. E 

872 

St. Paul 

St. Joseph’s Academy 

Si.st«M*S(. Rose 

R. C 

870 

SI. Paul (St. An- 
thony). 

Stryker Seminary 

JMiss Anna K. Stryker 

Nonsect . . 

874 





875 

Wilder | 


F. F. .1 oub(‘rt B. S ... . ! . . . 


870 

Willimir ! 

Willmar Seminary 


iJitb i 

877 

Winona ! 



li. (', - - 


MISSISSIPPI. 




878 

Ahbevillc 

AbboTille Xormul School 

F. A. Forman, A. B 

Non sect .. 

879 

Jlaimer 

Jhuiner College 

A. A, Kewdl 

Nonsect .. 

880 

Ilitiinsvillc. 

Fiiir\ iew Male and Female 
(’ullege. 

Leonard L, 5'iinii 

Nouseot .. 

881 1 

Blue Springs | 

Nonual College* 

W. W. Cernclius, ])reBi- 
dont. 1 

Nonsect . , 

882 

Brandon j 

Brandon Ftunale College* j 

M1.S.S F. A. Johnson 

Nonsect .. 

883 

Braxton , 

Braxton High Seluxd* 

K, J. (iiliucr 

Nonsect .. 

884 

BiuMuiVista i 

Buena. Visla Normal College ..1 

Robert V. Fletcher, A. M. . 

Nonsect .. 

885 

llylialia ' 

‘ 1 

The Kit tie Bowen Private 1 
School.* 

Alias Jvitlic Bowon 

Nonsect .. 

886 

do ! 

The Kate Tucker In.st it ute | 

Mias Kate E, Tucker 

Nonsect .. 

887 

do 1 

AVaverly Institute 

K. H. Randle, A. M 

Nons(H!t .. 

888 

Caledonia ; 

Caledonia Academy 

Rev. J. Turner Hood, A. B. 

Nonsect .. 

889 

1 Carrollton 

(’arrellton Male and Female 
Academy. 

V. H. Ncl8<*n 

Itapt 

890 

Caaeilla 

Ca.sci 1 J a N ormul (Jollege 

D. F. Afontgoraory 

Nonsect .. 

891 

Chalybeate 

1 Clialybcato Sprlng.s Academy . 

Walker A Ray 

Nonsect . 

892 

1 ChoHter 

Chester Normal High School! . . 

J. C. Benedict' 

Nonsect .. 

893 

Clarkson 

! Woodland Aeadciuv 

J. B. Scott 

Al. E 

894 

Clinton. 

Mount Hcrrn on Seminary a 

Alias Sarali A. Dickey 

Nonsect . . 

895 

Columbia J 

Columbiai High School 

T. C. Reese . . . 


800 

! College Hill ! 

College Hill Classical .\cadeiii\ * 

Rev. R. W. Alecklin 

Pros!) 

897 

1 Corlntli j 

Corinili Male and Female (’oV 

leg®-* , , 

B. R. Morrison 

Nonsect .. 

898 

' Dixon 

Dixon High School 

(L W. Huddleston 

Nonsect .. 

899 

1 Ea.st Fork 

Mississippi Male and Female 
College. ^ 

J. AF. Townsend 

Bupt 

900 

Edw-^arda 

Southern Christian Institute 6 . 

J. B. Lehman, Ph. B 

Nonsect .. 

901 

French Camp 

Central Mississippi Institute.. 

J. A. Sander.son 

l^resb 

902 

do 

French Camp Academy 

Prof. J acksoii Reeves 

Preab 

903 

Gatewood 

•Walthall High School 

A. M. Beauchamp 

Nonsect .. 

904 

Gillftburg 

Gillshurg C<dlegiato Institnie. 

Charles U ooper 

Ttspt T 

905 

Grenada 

Grenada Collegiato Institute .. 

John W. Malone, A. M 

Meth 

906 

Handsboro 

Gulf Coast College 

Re V. J.M.Piigh, A .B., A.M. 

Nonsect .. 

907 

Harpersvile 

Harpers villc College 

F. B. Woodley, A. M 

Nonsect . . 

908 

Hebron 

Hebron High School 

G. II. Brunson, A. B 

Nonsect . . 

909 

Heidelberg 

Holly Springs 

Heidelberg Institute 

T. H. Oden, president 

Nonsect .. 

910 

Malone Female College 

Mrs. Fort 

Meth 

911 

do 

North Mississipi)! Presbyte- 
rian College. * 

St. Thomas Hall c 

Mrs. E. T. Taliaferro 

Presb 

912 


Rev. Peter Gray Sears . . . . 

P F . - 

913 

Houston 

Mississippi Normal College 

H. B. Abemothy 

Nonsect «. 

014 

Jacinto. 

Jacinto Academy 

J. 0. Looney 

Nonsect .. 

016 

Kilmichael 

Kilmichael High School 

J. W. Lucas, A. B 

Nonsect . . 


* Statistics of 1893-94. a Atnotxnt from benefactions, $255. 
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oiJicr i)rivatc secondary schools^ 1894-95 — Continued. 




Students. 





111- 



Colored 

second- 



Preparing for 
college. 



College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 

§ 

P 

d 

‘C 


Value of 
grounds, 
build- 

struct 

ors. 

X otai 
second- 
ary stu- 

ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Clas- 

Scien- 

Gradu- 
ates in 
*1895. 

p 

o 

rp 

h‘ 

a 

HI 



dents. 



sical. 

tide. 

that 



2 

ings, and 





7 and 8. 



course. 

course. 



graduates 
in 1805. 

3 

O 

o 

0 

p 

aciontifle 

a])i>a- 




















rat. us. 










<0 


111 




6 

o 

A 

OP 

m 

m 


'JS 

1 

Male. 

0 

Oi 

Ph 

Male. 

Femal 

Male. 

li 

0 

<0 

Male. 

"eS 

0 

a> 

Male. 

§ 

Male. 

I 

Male. 

’a 

0 

V 

Ph 

"Sc 

P 

hi 

£ 

I 

'c 


5 

0 

y 

8 

0 

lO 

11 

li£ 

13 

14 

15 

Itf 

ly 

18 

19 


21 

22 

2li 

21 

O 

3 

12 

2L 

10 

0 

0 

H 

1.5 

0 

2 

0 

4 

3 

2 

u 

2 

0 

5 


1 , 000 

350 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 


$400 

7 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 





0 

0 



4 



71, 773 

0 

. o 

8 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 





0 

8 

0 

3 



4 


700 

125, 000 

0 

32 

0 

0 

294 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 





450 

48’ 000 

0 

7 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 


400 

2,’ 000 

0 

5 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

125 

6 





0 

3 



4 


600 


0 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

35 





0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 


1, 000 

400 

40, 000 

1, 000 

2 

0 

10 

r, 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


4 

2 

60 

il 

0 

0 

14 

31 

0 

0 



4 

0 





100 

15, 000 
20, 000 

1, 500 

4 

1 

80 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2 

1 



4 


000 

0 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

rr 1 

aa 

0 

15 



0 

2 

0 

2 

4 


900 

2 

1 

30 

33 

20 



40 

40 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 



3 


300 

500 

1, 500 

2 

1 

77 

38 

0 

0 

45 

43 

27 

0 

3 

4 

4 





3 


40 

1 

1 

35 


25 



10 

13 

10 

13 

1 

3 


150 

5 ; 000 

1, 250 

1 

1 

11 

4 

0 

0 

61 

47 

25 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 


125 

0 

2 

0 

2.5 

0 

0 

0 




0 






100 

0 

2 

41 

39 

0 

0 

60 

70 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

” 3 ’ 


500 

2, 000 

1 

1 

6 

15 

0 

0 

39 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 


400 

3, 000 

(1 

1 

n 

12 

0 

0 


2 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

O 





25 

1, 000 

1 

1 

13 

28 

0 

0 

15 

U 

0 

3 

10 

15 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

620 

7, 125 

1 

; 2 

30 

45 

0 

0 

20 

i 35 

2 

1 

0 

0 

o 

7 

2 

0 

4 


1,000 

7, boo 

3 

1 

: 4 

15 

15 

0 

0 

25 

1 45 
; 36 

2 

3 

5 

10 

0 

0 





250 

1 0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

2 

11 

18 

0 

0 

57 

' 85 

3 

7 

5 

13 

7 

9 

3 

4 

3 


’ Til 

3, 175 

1 

2 

20 

14 

0 

0 

50 

40 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 1 

3 


; 50 

1,500 

1 

0 1 

7 

3 

0 

0 

33 

' 37 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

2 


: 200 

1, 000 

1 

3 1 

10 

15 

0 

0 

22 

43 

1 





9 

1 

1 

1 0 

4 


150 

1, 500 
25, 000 

5, 000 
1,500 

0 

1 ! 

0 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 



300 i 

0 

3 

10 

20 

0 

0 

40 

70 

.... 



0 

1 



4 


' GOO 

1 

] 

20 , 

22 

0 

0 

10 : 

12 

“cl 

.... 


*6’ 

0 

0 

u 

! 0 

_ 


300 

2 

0 

10 

19 

0 

0 

45 

26 





0 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

3 

! “ 

4 





0 

1 

18 

20 

21 

35 

25 

4 

2 

8 

4 

2 

12 

0 

4 


j i 

312 i 

900 

2, 500 

25, 000 

5, 000 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 


2 

2 

15 

20 

0 

5 

25 

21 

15 

20 


3 

4 


1,000 

2 

2 

0 

48 


0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

’*6* 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 


600 

2 

0 

48 

0 

0 ' 

0 

22 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 


0 

4, 000 

1 

2 

20 

22 

0 

0 

82 

40 

1 

4 

3 

6 

0 

0 



4 


150 

2, 500 

3, 000 

1 

1 

19 

25 

0 

0 

85 

40 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 



4 


150 

2 

6 

0 

101 



0 

83 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 


500 

175 

50, 000 

4, 000 

2, 000 

2, 500 

1 

1 

9 

9 

6 

”6 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 


0 

1 

65 

49 

0 1 

0 

15 

16 

15 

0 

20 

12 

0 

0 



4 


2. 000 

0 

2 

16 

15 

0 

0 

35 

30 

7 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 


1, 000 

1 

1 

40 

62 

0 

0 

20 

20 

6 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 


856 

2, 500 

0 

2 

0 

38 



0 

38 

20 

0 

20 

60 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

0 

5 

3 



900 

1 

5 

0 

50 

6 

6 

0 

0 

31 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 



300 

20, 000 

25, 000 
10, 000 

5 

1 

66 

165 

0 

177 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

35 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


66 

3 

2 

0 

0 

40 

60 

40 

45 

9 

10 



'4 

2, 000 
300 

1 

0 

20 

16 

0 

0 

40 

37 

2 

1 

3 




3 


1,000 

2, 000 

2 

0 

14 

18 

0 

0 

25 

27 

12 

16 

2 

3 








h Amount from benefactions, $600. c Amount from benefactions, $4, 000. 

eb 95 65^ 


866 

867 


870 

871 

872 

873 

874 

875 

876 

877 


878 

870 

880 

881 

882 

883 

884 

885 

886 

887 

888 
889 


890 

891 

892 

893 

894 

895 

896 

897 


900 

901 

902 

903 

904 

905 

906 

907 

908 
009 

910 

911 

012 

913 

914 

915 



2,058 


EDUCATION REPOET, 1894-95. 


StaiisticB of cudoiwd academies, eemhiarics, and 


91G 

917 

918 

919 

920 

921 

922 

923 

924 

925 
920 

927 

928 

929 

930 

931 

932 

933 

934 

935 
930 

937 

938 

939 

940 
911 

942 

943 

944 

945 
910 

947 

948 

949 

950 

951 


952 

953 

954 

955 

956 

957 

958 

959 
060 

961 

9C2 

063 

964 

965 


State and poat-office. 


HississiPiM— coni’d. 


IvoHcinslvO 

Kossuth 

Lexington 

Liberty 

LouiH\ illo 

Lumbertoii 

TMeridifUi 

!Nrr)ntros<‘ 

MossT’oiiit 

Kiilclie/- 

....do 

....do 

do 


Kotileion 


Or wood 

Oxford 

IM<‘ra 

I’ittsboro 

Lhittsburi; 

r<»rt Gibson 

Potts C’ninp 

Pulaski 

lli)>loy 

Siiltilio 

Seuiitoliia 

Sherinnii 

Shubuta 

Svlvareiia 



3'ylertt>v,n 

Uiiioii CJhiireli.. 

Y aid on 

do 


Mkisliiiij^toii . 
■\Yaync8boro . 


MISHOtTlil. 

A])pletoii City 

Arcadia 


Aaldfiy 

Koonvillo. 
do. 


Boouville (8lb st., 
corner Locust). 

Brooktifdd 

ilutior 

Caledonia 


Camden Point. 
do 


ChiJlicoilie . ... 

Clarence 

Clarksburg. . . , 


Name. 


Tilalo and Pomab' Tiisiitnto . . 

Kossutli Uijrb School 

Lexiiifi'tou Normal College. . - 

IVLilo and Lkunalo (tollcgo 

Louisville Normal School 

LumbertoTiJfigli School' 

[Meridian Acacb'iiiy 

High School (iJr.'Midon district) 

Moss Point Academy 

Cathedral ('ommcrcial School 

Nalclu'z C<dlegc 

St. Jos(‘])h’s ('olloge 

Stanton College for Youu^ 
Ladies. 

I’rovid< iico M:‘d(^ and Female 
Coll.-LU‘. 

(Irwood Institute * 

AVarreii Institute 

Select S< hool 

"Male and Female College 

Yb’nstoii Normal High School 
Chnniberlain-llunt Academy 

L’eids Institute'' 

High School 

Male and Female (!ellege ^ 

High Scluxd 

.lllackbourn < lollcge for < ! iris 
jM i.ssissi{>pi Normal Institute 

Shubuiii Hii:h S< lMKd 

Sylvarena Iligb Scluad* 

Tula Normal Institute) 

Tylertown Normal Institute 

High School ' ■ 

Mi.ss Sanderson’s Sclutol’* ... 
Yju<lcn Male e.nd Female Tiisti 
lute. 

J( Iferson [Militarv rtiiicrro 
Wayncslmro « i-lhgi.ii. lu-i' 
tute. 

Cakland Normal lust itulc. . . 


Principal. 


E. M. YIcNulty 

F. YL Patton, A. P>. . . 

Dickey K .Siuith 

P. L. Marsalis, ])r(^siden 
IT'of. (.b E. Sa andcr.s. . . . 
A . li. Summer 

G. ( i, Log.'iu 

Pr<>fe.sK<ir McLauriu .. . 

W. A. Gillen 

Brother Gabriel 

S. H, ( '. ( )wcn 

Sister 'riieri'sa 

YlissMaiy Ia>uisn. Prin 

M. P. Turman 


Appleton City Academy 

ITrwulino Academy 


Watson Seminary 

Coojjor I ns l it nte 

Kemper Family School . 
Megquier Seminary 


Brookfield College 

Butlcf Ac.'ulemy 

Bellevue Collegiate Institute .. 

Camden Point Ylilitary Insti- 
tute. 

Fcjinalc Orphan School of tlie 
Christian Churcdi. 

St. Josepli’s Academy 

High School (Macou di.Htrict) . . 
Clarksburg College 


J. K. Cosset I 

Ylrs. C. A. Lam a.sicr 

Jk T. Keeton 

Charh's B. Sish i'. . 

11. Ly iiu Mct3» .sliey, 

W. (j. Guthrie '. 

H. L. ( 'olliu.s 

E. I\ T1 owie 

W.T. Smith 

d.S. Thrclkehl 

F. Siiidcr, , P 

1). H. 1 )avis 

(k AY, .Amb'i sou . . . 

T.H.Gdcu 

(k (k Hughes 

V. V. Lee 

C. W. Gi aflon 

Yliss tl iili:i Samlci -s 
J. S. iiud.son 


S 


lieligious 

denomina- 

tion. 


Nonsect 
Neusect 
Non sect 
Non sect 
NoiiBCtd 

Non sect 
YI. E. So 
Yleth . . . 
Non8e<‘t 
H. G .... 
Bapt.... 
K. C .... 

Nonsect 

N ouse<’t 

Noufu'ct 
I Non sect 
I Nouscst 
Neusect 
N ei’S(‘cti 
Prcsh. . . 
Noiisect 
N) til sect 
N<,)nscct 
r.a]tt.... 
1 N<tns('cl, 
i Nonsect 
Non sect 
N ousel t' 
Noiu ccl, 
Nousect 
' Nouscct 
! Nonsi'ct 
j Nousi'cl 


dosojth S. Ibiymond 
Ah;.xaiidcr Powc .. 


G. A.and J.Tk llolli'v.... 


tl. A. 'riieilmarin 

Ylotlicr Ylarian, Suiioriur- 
ess. 

Alex. K. Coburn, A. YI . . . 

Anthony Haynes 

T. A. Johnston, A. Yf 

Yliss Julia Ylcgquier 


YL IL I teaser, Pli. D 

K. Ik lied field 

Nelson B. Henry, presi- 
dent. 

Maj. E. I). Yalliant 

C. A. YFooro 


Sisters of St. Joseph.. 

Joe J. Pritchett 

T. S. Crueliiuoro, A. B . 


Ncuisi'ct 
Non sect 


Ntmsect . 


Nonsect 

K.C .... 

Nonseci 
Non sect 
Nouaect 
Nonsect 


Presh. . . 
Presb.. . 
Meth . . . 


Nonsect . 
Christian 


II. 0 

Meth. So. 
Bapt 


^ Statistics of 1893—94. 



STATISTICS OF PBIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 2 () 5 . 9 > 

oiliev pric.aU ae<n?Ji»dary achooUf 1804-05 — Cojitiiiucd. 


Students. 


In- 

atruot 

ors. 

Tofal 
aocoiid- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second' 
ary in 
eluded 
in col- 
unnis 

7 and 8. 

Elen 

tar 


Propadiiff f 
college. 

or 

en- 

lo 

rse. 

Gradn- 
ate.s in 
1895. 

College 
pre3inra- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Length of course in years. 

Number in military drill. 

h 

2 

a 

s 

a 

a 

k 

Value of 
grounds, 

" build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

len- 

y- 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Sci 

til 

coil 

a 

S 

o 

Ph 

c; 

CJ 

Id 

a 

<u 

.S 

Female. 

6 

Female. 

d 

•a 

P\ 

Female. 

d 

'3 

Female. 

jd 

'rt 

Female. 

d 

A 

a 

O) 

5 

0 

7 

s 

O 

lO 

11 

12 

tii 

14 

15 

16 

17 

l!8 

19 

tiO 

«1 

... 

tl3 

31 

1 

O 

32 

‘>n 

0 

0 

20 

15 





0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


300 

$1, 200 

1 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

53 

38 





0 

0 

0 

0 




700 

3 

0 

25 


0 

0 

75 

100 


i 


7 

8 

1 

0 

4 


2, 000 

20, 000 


0 

8 

10 




45 

2 

0 



1 

1 

1 

0 

4 


0 

6, 000 

1 

0 

]5 

U) 



50 

35 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


125 

2, 000 

1 

u 

12 

13 

0 

0 

30 

3.5 

0 

‘) 

0 

0 

1 

3 





25 

1 , 500 

0 

■i 

03 

102 

g:5 

lO-'* 

27 

?7 

G 


0 

0 



10 

ID 



230 

10, 000 


0 

27 

30 

0 

0 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4.3 

IS' 

2 

3 



0 

0 

0 

0 



100 

1, 800 


0 

•15 

0 

0 

0 

102 

0 

4 

0 

14 

0 

3 

0 

o 

0 

3 


1, 500 

no, 000 

i 

2 

25 

25 

25 

25 

30 

40 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 


200 

2.5, 000 

0 

;{ 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 




0 


0 

18 

0 

0 

20 

GO 




0 

0 

0 

0 

4 



75, 000 

0 


31 

44 

0 

0 

GO 

40 





0 

0 

0 

0 



300 

2, 000 


0 


20 

0 

0 

no 

20 

4 

8 

8 

12 







800 

1 

1 

IK 

0 

0 

0 

17 

4 

10 

f) 




i 





1 

0 

10 

14 

0 

0 

28 

20 

0 


0 


0 

2 

0 


4 


200 

450 

] 

3 


25 

0 

0 


40 

0 

u 

5 

2 

3 

1 

3 






2, 000 


0 

37 

31 

0 

0 

13 

‘>0 





1 




1,200 

3 

0 

r>s 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

20 

"o’ 

10 

0 

8 

0 



4 


2, 000 

40, 000 

0 

» 

20 

15 

0 

0 

78 

GO 

6 

.5 

ry 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 


.... 

85 

800 

1 

1 

10 

3 

0 

0 

45 

42 

0 

0 

b 

0 






4 

. ... 

0 

500 

1 


28 


0 

0 

02 

73 

5 



0 

.) 





5, 000 

1 

1 

15 

20 

0 

0 

30 

GO 





3 

4 

3 

4 

*4 


100 

1, 000 

1 

{) 

0 

30 

0 

O' 

0 

73 



b 

... 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

3 

.::: 

125 

2, 500 


2 

15 

20 

0 

0 

95 

95 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


3 


500 

3, 000 

1 

0 

16 

13 

0 

0 

29 

15 









O 



2, 500 

1 

1 

37 

24 

0 

0 

14 

10 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



300 

1,000 


0 

18 


0 

0 

75 

122 

5 

2 

5 

0 

7 

5 

5 

5 

3 


500 

3, 000 

1 

0 

; K'* 

10 

0 

0 

42 

GO 

10 

0 









75 

3, 000 

3 

1 1 


i 

0 

0 

10 

15 

10 

5 



i 

8 

1 

9 

1 


150 

G, 000 

0 

! 1 

' 4 

8 

0 

0 

8 

30 





0 

0 

0 

0 



50 

GOO 

1 

i ] 

B 

15 

0 

0 



2 

8 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 


3 

0 


0 

0 

1 0 

32 

10 





1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

41 

2, 500 

20, 000 

1 

1 

I j5 

11 

0 

0 

60 

62 


.... 

4 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

4, 000 

1 

1 

! 48 

It 

0 

0 

95 

SO 

5 

2 

10 

4 

17 

4 

o 


2 


1 , 050 

2, 500 

,, 

o 

1 

, 33 

30 

0 

0 

52 

40 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

CO 

175 

3, 000 

0 

1 

1 

31 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 6 



0 

0 





1, 200 



1 

1 

i 21 

19 

0 

0 

15 

10 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


800 

0, 000 

1 

1 

! 15 

21 



4 

7 

5 

0 



1 

4 

1 

0 

4 


GOO 

10, 000 

4 

0 

i 48 

1 

"o' 

"o’ 

21 

0 

8 

0 

*6* 

.... 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

GO 

2, 000 

50, 000 

0 

;) 

0 

24 

0 

0 

12 

15 





0 

1 

0 

1 

4 


300 

5, 000 


3 

i 

i 40 

j 05 

0 

0 

20 

21 

5 

6 

30 

50 

1 

5 

1 

3 

5 


100 

30, 000 


;; 

: 27 

1 28 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 



1 

5 



3 


200 


2 

1 

1 25 

32 

0 

0 

35 

40 





1 

2 





1, 200 


1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

19 

0 





5 

0 

2 

0 


45 


9 


: 0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

10 





0 

4 



4 


400 

30, 000 

0 

1 

! 0 

24 



0 

16 





0 

8 

0 

8 

4 


40 


0 

3 

i 28 

32 

0 

6 

20 

2.5 

25 

*28 


4 

3 


4 


58 

30, 000 

4 

0 

1 20 

10 

0 

0 

2G 

17 

5 

6 

3 0 

2 

3 



4 


500 

10, 000 


016 

917 

018 

919 

920 

921 

922 

923 

924 

925 

926 

927 

928 

929 

930 

931 

932 

933 

934 

935 
93G 
937 
038 

939 

940 

941 

942 

943 
914 
015 

946 

947 

948 

949 

950 


051 


9:»2 

953 


9.54 

955 

956 

957 


9,58 

959 

960 

901 

962 

903 

904 
965 
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EDUCATION BEPORT, 1894-95. 

Staiisticd of endowed academies, seminaries, and 


State and post-office. 


Name. 


t 


3 


MISSOURI— continued . 


966 

967 

968 


Clarksburg 

Clinton 

do 


i 

969 ! Colleger Mound 

970 j Cohnnbia 

071 Concordia 


Hooper Institute 

IJuird College 

Clinton Academy 

McGco College 

University Academy 

St. rnul’s College 


972 Dadoville 

973 i Farmington 

974 do 

975 Florisant 

970 Fulton 


977 

978 

979 
981* 

981 

982 

983 


(i ravel ton 

Holden 

Humphreys 

Iberia 

Independence 

J oplin 

Kansas City 


Dadoville Academy 

Carlton (’olloge 

Elmwood Seminary 

St. Stanislaus Seminary 

The Orphan School of the 
Christian (Jliufch of Missouri. 

Concordia College 

St. Cecilia's Academy 

Chillicotlie District lligli School 

Iberia Aca^lemy 

Woodland College 

Academy of Lady of Mercy 

Private School for Girls 


984 Kidder 

98.5 ! Kirkwood 


980 

987 

988 

989 

990 

991 

992 


Labaddie. ... 
Laddonia. .. 
Lexington . 

Liberty 

Macon 

Marble Hill 
Marionvillo 


994 I 
095 I 
990 

997 I 

998 
990 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 


Marshall 

Maryville 

Mexico 

Middle (xrovo . . . 

Mill Spring 

Mouiittville 

Mountain Grove 
Mount Vernon. . 

Kevatla 

do 

Odessa 


1004 

1005 
1000 

1007 

1008 


O’ Fallon . . . 

Olney 

Otterville . . 
Pierce City . 
l^ilot Grove 


1009 

1010 
1011 
1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 
1010 


Platte City . 
Plattshurg . 

Portland 

Powersvill© 
Rensselaer - 
St. Charles . 
St. Joseph. - 
do 


K i d der I n stitut e n 

Kirkwood Military Academy 
and (ilendalo Institute. 

laibaddie Ai'ademy 

( ’< olli n ’ 8 A cadeiuy 

entwort li M ili't ary A cademy * 

Ijiberty Feni.ale (’ollcgc’^ 

St. J aiiiea’a Military Academy * 
May flold-Smith Academy 
Marionvillo Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 

St. Savior’s Academy 

Maryville Koiuinary 

Missouri Military Academy . .. 

Middle (irove College 

Hale’s College 

Cooper Institute 

Mountain Grove Academy 

Mount Vernou Academy 

Cottey I'einah) College . 

Kevada Seminary 

Odessa College and Husiness 
Institute. 

Woodl.awn Institute 

Olney Institute 

Otterville College 

Pitwee City Baptist College 

Collegiate Institute (Eicbel- 
berger Aciideiny). 

Gaylord Institute 

Plattsburg College 

8t. Mark’s SohooT. 

York Seminary 

Van Rensselaer Academy 

Sacred Heart Convent 

Academy of the Sacred Heart. 
CoUego of St. Joseph 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 


Principal. 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 




4 


W. C. Sebring 

Mrs. H. F. Baird 

J. C. W.mley and W. H. 
E^or.sythe. 

Robert. F. Hatton, A. B. . . 
John W. Wilkinson, S.B., 
L. B., Po. B. 

J. H. C. Kaeppel 

Goo. Melcher, M. S 

Eliza A. Carletou, A. M. . 

Miss S. n. Holliday 

Frederi<‘k Hiigcman 

Frank W. Allen 

Rev. L.M. Wagner, A.M . 

Sister M. Puriiication 

Paul H. Linn, A. B 

G. Byron Smith, A.M 

George S. Bryant, A.M... 

Sisters of Mercy 

Miss Ada Braun and Miss I 
Barston. | 

G. W.Shaw, A.M 1 

Edward A.llaiglit i 


Nonsoct 
Non sect 
Nonijoct .. 

N oiisect . . 
N onsect . . 

Ger. Ev. 

Luth. 
Nonsiict . . 

M.E ! 

l^resb 

R.C I 

Christian . 

Nonseot .. 

R.C 

M.E. So... 


tniristian 

K. C 

Non sect . 

Cong . . . . 
Nonsect . 


Wm. S. Allen 

E. A. Collins I 

Sanford Sellers, M. A 

F. Menefeo 

Col.F. W. Blocs 

1). W. Graves, A.M 

Martin L. Curl, A. B 


Nonsoct 

Nonsect 

Nonsect 

Konscct 

Nousect 

Bapt 

M. E.... 


Sister of J.oretto j 

Geo. E. Moore 

A.F.Fle(‘t,A.M., LL.D.. 

Isom Roberts 

W. H. Hale 

C. H. Miles, provsident 

Wm. H. Lynch, A.M 

Geo. H. Pollard 

Mrs. V. A. C. Stockard 

Mrs. Lula G. Elliott 

J. K. McClicsney, A. M, . . . 


R. C 

M.E 

Non sect 
Nonsoct 
Nonst'ct 
Nonspct 
Nonsect 
Presh . . . 
M.E. So. 
Nonsect 
Nonsoct 


Rev.M’". T. Howison, A.M. 

Geo. P. Welch 

PhileLus A. Grove j 

Richard D. Swain 

J. W. Taylor I 


Nonsoct 
N onsec t 
Nonsoct 

Bapt 

Nonsect 


Mrs.T.W. Park, president 
J.W. Ellis, Ph.D., LL.D. 

E\ E. Allcyne, rector 

J. A. Cozad 

J. E. Anderson 

R. M. Conway 

Madame A. M. Niederkoru 
Edward T, Mathos 


Nonsect 
N onsect 
Epis.... 
Nonsoct 
Preah... 
R.C .... 
R.C .... 
Nonsect 
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Other private secondary schools , lS9d--95 — Continued. 


Students. 


li.- 

struct" 

ora. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8 . 

Elemen- 

tary. 

rreparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates ill 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

gradual es 
in 1895. 

i 

u 

a 

93 

fH 

e3 

<p 

0 

rO 

a 

ki 

g j Xumber in military drill. 

cs 

a 

CD 

<V 

a 

"o 

2:i 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
ai)3>a- 
ratua. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 


Female. 

.2 

'3 

Female. 


Female. 

'3 

a 

i Female. 

13 

73 

a 

14 

cs 

IS 

6 

73 

§ 

16 

S 

73 

17 

s 

'a 

a 

(U 

18 

.a 

6 

73 

i 

20 

s 

6 

r 

8 

o 

10 

il 

19 

til 

24 I 

4 

2 

70 

GO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

4 

70 

50 

$10, 000 

0 

6 

0 

lOO 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 


0 

45 

0 

16 



4 


3, 000 

75. 000 

0 

1 

20 

10 

0 

0 



10 

0 



3 

1 

3 

0 

4 


i, 000 


0 

2 

40 

45 

0 

0 

40 

00 




20 

17 

3 

0 

3 


1, 000 

25, 000 

3 

0 

30 

10 

0 

0 

or> 

10 

1 

] 

10 

3 

11 

4 



3 


' 400 

10,' 000 


0 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





9 

0 

9 

0 

4 


300 

18, 000 

2 

0 

40 

25 

0 

0 

40 

30 



20 

10 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 


200 

1,800 

2 

O 

33 

27 

0 

0 

G 

4 

8 

4 

2 

0 

5 

1 

5 

1 

3 


694 

25, 000 

0 

3 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



200 


c 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

.. 1 






0 

0 

0 

0 





0 

1 

0 

74 

0 

0 

0 

10 





0 

9 



4 


1,300 

CO, 000 

1 

0 

20 

15 




12 

18 

0 i 



3 

0 



3 


0 

i 1 

2 

20 

60 



20 

30 





0 

0 



4 


400 

25, 000 

1 •» 

2 

20 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 


0 

3i000 

I 1 

3 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 









4 

.... 

1, 500 

4, 000 


1 

23 

32 

0 

0 

0 

10 





2 

7 




4 


1,500 

20 ' 000 

0 


0 

13 

0 

0 

18 

37 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

4 


’120 

25 ; 000 

0 

0 

9 

31 

0 

« 

6 

44 

7 

1 

0 

8 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 


800 


3 

2 

40 

43 

0 

0 

20 

30 

10 

10 

H 

0 

5 

11 

2 

4 

4 


1, 600 

30, 500 

i 1 

1 

12 

5 



23 

8 









4 

32 

200 

20, 000 

0 

1 

10 

10 

0 

0 

21 

10 

8 

o 

0 


0 

0 

0 


3 



3, 500 

1 

1 

10 

13 

0 

0 

5 

15 


0 

0 

0 

0 


175 

2, 5(»0 

6 

1 

00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

io 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 



300 

30, 000 

1 

9 

0 

no 



0 

50 





0 

20 





100 

75, 000 

4 

1 

49 

12 

0 

0 

1 9 

3 

2 

0 

1* ' 7 ' 

fo 

1 1 

1 

!"■]■ 

i’"i 



800 

30, 000 

2 

1 

40 

20 

0 

0 

1 B 

9 

1 

1 

1 

I 

i 0 

0 

1 0 

i 0 

4 

.... 

300 

5, 000 

1 3 

2 

70 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

j 

5 

3 


! 3 

4 


400 

j 10, 000 

0 

3 

0 

?0 



1 

0 

70 

0 

15 

! 

1 

0 

3 




j.... 


1 

25 

20 



40 

40 

25 

15 


7 

8 





‘ 1 , 000 


8 

0 

40 

0 

*6’ 

”6 

30 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

13 

0 

”io 

0 

"4 

82 

i .350 

85, 000 

2 

1 

10 

14 



30 

34 









3 


1 125 

5, 400 

3 

1 

23 

20 

0 

*6 

5 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

“ 6 

3 

0 

‘ 4 


2, 500 

2 

0 

24 

8 

0 

0 

20 

30 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

! ^ 


20 

6, 000 

8 i 

2 

68 

60 

0 

0 

211 

200 

0 

0 

68 

60 

8 

2 





155 

10, 000 

1 

1 

25 

85 

0 

0 

7 

8 



3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 0 

“ 4 ’ 



0 

3 

0 

65 

0 

0 

10 

46 




0 

13 

0 

3 

4 


600 

30, 000 

0 

1 

6 

20 

0 

0 

4 

16 

“5* 

’ 26 ' 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

4 


300 

2, 200 

0 

2 

38 

33 

u 

0 

10 

8 

1 




] 

3 

0 

0 




6, 000 

0 

1 

8 

22 

0 

0 

t 

3 

5 

20 



0 

5 




j 300 
! 100 

6, 000 

1 

1 

16 

6 

0 

0 

20 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 



100 

3, 000 

2 

2 

28 

27 

0 

0 

11 

10 





3 

4 

3 

4 

3 


1,000 

4,000 

2 

2 

30 

36 



16 

13 





0 

0 





12, 000 

1 

1 

15 

13 

"o 

*0 

5 

10 





1 

1 

1 

0 

4 


250 

4,500 

1 

3 

9 

20 

0 

0 

10 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 





700 

25, 000 

2 

3 

24 

19 

0 

0 

29 

35 

G 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 



2 


3, 000 

10, 000 

1 

0 

15 

0 



15 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2, 600 

1,200 

1 

0 

21 

15 

6 

*6’ 

5 

5 

3 

4 






'4 


50 

1 

0 

11 

9 



1 

0 

1 

0 



0 

*0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

5, 000 

0 

2 

0 

43 

0 

“o’ 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 


900 

160, 000 

0 

6 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

120 





0 

5 



4 


1,000 


1 

1 

10 

24 

0 

0 

30 

20 


. . . . 


. ... 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 



600 

30, 000 


a Amount from beuefactionn, $1,551. 


966 

967 

968 


969 

970 

971 

072 

973 

974 

975 

976 

977 

978 

979 

980 

981 

982 

983 

984 

985 


986 

987 

988 

989 

990 

991 

992 

993 

994 

995 

996 

997 

998 

999 
1000 
1001 
1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1009 

1010 
1011 
1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 
1010 
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Siatiaiica of cndoired acadcmie^y neminur'iciiy anil. 


1017 

1018 

1019 

1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
3024 
1025 

1020 

1027 

1028 
1029 
3030 

1031 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 

1036 


1037 

1038 

1039 

1040 


1041 

1042 

1043 

1044 

1045 
1040 

1047 

1048 
3049 

1050 

1051 

1052 

1053 

1054 


State aa<l post-office. 


MissouKi—- contimiod. 

St. Louis (So 11 til) 
(Mcramoc st.). 

St. Louis (44inVasli- 
iuffton ove.). 

St. Louis (000-912 S. 
9tli St.). 

St. Loui.s (2812-2814 
Locust bI.). 

St. Louis (IMno st. 

and Jefferson ave.). 
St. Louis ( 1607-1617 S. 

Compton five.). 

St. Louis (3317 Olivo 
Kt.). 

St. Louis (3812^0811- 
injLjtoii boulevard). 
St. Louis 


-do. 


Sod alia (407 \Y. Broad- 
>vay). 

Sod aha 

Silceston 

Spring Ganlcn . . 
Sweet Springs... 

do 

UnioTivillo 

Washington 

W eaublouu ..... 


Wvaconda . 


Butte 

Helena 

Miles City . 

Missoula ... 


NEBKASKA. 


(y hadron 

Columbus . .... 

yrauklin 

Grand Island., 


Hastings. 
Kearney . 
Lincoln . . 


Kortli riatto 

Omaha 

do 

Pawnee City.--. 

Wahoo 

Weeping Water, . 
York 


Karae. 


Academy of the Sacred Heart. . 

Edgar Scliool 

Educational lust it ute 

ITosmer Hall 

Lorot t o Academy 

Bishop Tiobertson Hall 

Engby Academy 

St. Louis f’ollegiate Institute.. 

TJrsuline Academy aud Day 
School. 

Walt her College 

Mrs. MilliT’s Seminary 


Geo. B. Smith College a 

Sikeston Academy 

Miller (.'ountv Institute 

M arniaduke Military Institute. 

Sweet S[»rings Academy 

IT nion ville A cademy 

Washington High School 

AVeaublcnu Christian College 6 

Wvaconda College 


Kewill Academy 

St. Yincent’s Academy 

XJrHuline Convent ol the Sa- 
cred Heart. 

Sacred Heart Academy. 


Chadron Academy* ... 
St. Erancis A cademy c. 

Franklin Academy 

Grand Island College.. 


Hastings College* 

l^latte Collegiate Institute 

Worthington Military Acad- 
emy. 

School of the Hatiyity 

Brownell Hall 

St. (jathorine’s Academy 

Pawnee City Academy 

Luther Academyd 

Wtiopiiig Water Academy e . . . 
School of tlio Holy Family . . . 


Principal. 

Keliglous 
denonj illa- 
tion. 


4 


L. 0 

MLsm Anna lidgar 

Nonsec't .. 

.3 . Tocusfi'ldt 

Xon «('(•( 

Alis.soB Sheyt.aJ’d and Math- 

NoiESCCt 

ewB. 


Alotlu'r^r. Tiouio 

B. 

Shter Sui)orior 

1\ E 


Nousect .. 

NoiiHeof 

Miss Fimnie H. Dodge 

Afother SiTaphiue 

B. (^ 

Prof. A. C. Pjurgdorf 

T.ulh .... 

Mr.s. 3L T, Miller 

Nona*-* t . . j 

P. A. Cool, D. I) 

Tvr. i: . ; 

T. W. Thomson 

Noii.sect ..i 

If. M, Sutton 

Noiisect 

John B. Welch 

Non sect .. 

J. R Tkinielt, A.M 

NonK*'<'t . . 

(h D. Fnink 

Nonscct .. 

,T. H. Schneider 

Ev. ijUth. . 

John Whit.aker, M. S., 

Christian 

A.AL 


Eov. J. AY. Atterberry 

Bapt 

A. C. New ill 

N(fn«ect . . 

Sister Coliiiuba Nonnile .. 

B.C 

Ursuline Sisters 

B. C . . . - 

Skster Aristides 

B. C 

John N. Bennett 

Cong 

B. (f 

Kev. Mauritius Bankholt . 

Alexis (L Hart, A.M 

t’ong 

Geo. Sutherland, A. M., 

Bapt 

B.D. 

AY. F, llingland 

Prcfib 

Clarence Albert Murch. . . 

P. K 

E.DeS Juny.M. A 

Epis 

Sister M. Antoinette 

B. C 

Bobert Doherty, M. A 

Sister M. Aqufn 

P. E 

K. 0 

Bev. B. T. Campbell 

Preab . ... 

Prof. S. M. Hill, A.M 

Ev. Lulh 

Frank C. Taylor, A. B I 

Nonsect .. 

Superioress of Ersullne j 

B. 0 

Convent. 1 



- StatiaticB of 1893-94. 
a Amount from benefactions, $150. 


It Amount fronA)cncfactions, $3, 900, 
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oihe)' priraiG secondary schools, 1S94-95 — Continued. 


In- 
str net- 
ora. 

Students. 

Length of course in years. 

umber in militarj" drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cl tided 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elomon- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prexiara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

gr.a(liiaU's 
in 1805. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

d 

'll 

. 

i. 

'n 

e 

o 

6 

'rt 

« 

'3 

d 

1 

§ 


a 

& 


d 

1 

v 

Ph 

d 

'3 

d 

"rt 

a 

pH 

d 

'a 

d 

•a 

a 

S 

d 

'a 

a 

0 

5 


7 

H 

9 

lO 

ii 

la 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

i» 


31 




(j 

7 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 



4 


3, 000 


1 

4 

6 

30 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 




5 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 





0 

0 



3 


1, 260 

.$32, 000 

1 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

3 

4 

... 

300 

0 

5 

0 

2(1 

0 

0 





0 

14 

0 

3 







2 


0 

31 

0 

0 

2 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 


1,500 

80, 000 

3 

2 

08 

0 

0 

0 


0 





9 

0 

8 

0 

4 



2.5, 000 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

4 







4 




300 


0 

4 

0 

40 



20 

ICO 





0 






1, 230 

70, ono 

5 

1 

94 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

13 

0 

3 

1 



4 


300 

50, 000 

2 


0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

5 

4 

.... 

200 

1 

6 

7 

13 

4 

c 

33 

22 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 


800 

60,000 

1 

1 

18 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 



3 

5 

3 

1 

4 



5, 000 

1 

0 

14 

12 

0 

0 

0‘> 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 



3, 000 

8 

0 

.50 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 

5 

0 

4 

107 

260 

200, 000 

3 


30 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 







100 

2, 500 

1 

0 

14 

18 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



40 

1 

1 

10 

G 



25 

14 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


35 

6, 000 

1 

1 

28 

20 



40 

62 





G 

2 



4 


120 

10 000 

0 

1 

5 

7 ! 

0 

0 1 

5 

7 ' 

0 

0 


7 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 



2, 000 

1,800 

2 

1 

1 

19 

20 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

4 


200 

1, .500 

0 

2 

15 

15 

0 

0 

65 

130 





0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


300 

40, 000 

0 


0 

35 



0 

24 

6 

15 

6 

12 







0 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

60 

103 





0 

0 



3 


200 

15, 000 

2 

2 

It 

21 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

j 

5 

8 

2 

2 

2 

7 

2 

7 

j 


600 

15, 000 

2 

4 

r, 

25 

0 

0 

no : 

no 





0 

5 



3' 


60 

30, 000 

3 

2 

42 

69 

0 


8 j 

11 

’is’ 

*6*i 

”8* 

.... 

2 

7 

2 

4 

4 


3, 000 

18, 900 

4 

0 

46 1 

23 

0 

0 

13 1 

19 

18 

3 

13 

10 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

.... 

526 

60, 000 

.5 

1 

35 

30 

0 

0 

15 

10 

30 

25 



4 

3 

4 

3 



2, 500 

80, 000 

3 

2 

90 i 

45 

0 1 

0 

8 

7 

2 

2 

h’ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 



150 

25,000 

4 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

” 3 ’ 

’12’ 

400 

0 

1 

4 

10 

0 i 

0 

41 

46 





0 

6 

0 

0 

4 


100 

5, 000 

2 

3 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

22 

6 

*4 



0 

3 



4 

3 

2, 500 

150, 000 

0 

3 

3 

18 

0 

0 

20 

10 

0 

4 

*6 

*0 

0 , 

4 

0 

4 

4 


’ 100 

1 1 

2 1 

42 

88 

0 

0 1 

56 

10 

6 

5 

0 

0 

3 

5 

2 

0 



200 

20, 000 

4 1 

3 

32 

23 

0 

0 

25 

4 

13 

6 



5 

1 

4 

0 

4 


950 

20, 000 

8 i 

1 

23 

15 

0 

0 

10 

3 

8 

6 

"i'l 

”2*1 

2 1 

4 

1 

4 1 



4, 000 

5, 700 

0 * 

4 

0 

25 

0 

0 I 

40 

55 

.... 

.... 



0 ' 

2 


1 

3 1 


80 



c Anionnt frotu Iioiiofactioiia, $2,790. e Amount from licnofaotions, $500. 

d Amount from hcuefactiona, $690. 


0171 

1018 

1019 

1020 
1021 
1022 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1029 

1027 

1028 
1029 

io;jo 

1031 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 

1036 


1037 

1038 

1039 

1040 


1041 

1042 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1049 

1050 

1051 

1052 

1053 
1054 ^ 
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Statistics of endowed academies^ seminaries, and 





i 

Religious 


and ]»ost-office. 

Name. 

Princii>aL 

denomina- 





tion. 

1 

1 


t 

2 

.*1 

4 1 


NEVADA. 




1055 

Virginia City 

St. Mary’s Scliool 

Si.sicr liaiiiistii 

R.C 


NEW ITAMPSlirUIi:. 




lOoG 

Andovcf 

Proctor Academy 

Jarae.s F. Morton, A . jM 

Unitarian. 

3057 




F. W. Bapt 

1058 

('ont<‘r Stradbrd 

Austin Aca<kanv 

Ah ill 1'. Thomas, A. M .. 

Nonsect". . 

1059 



Mis.s Khzniicth M. M. 

P. E 




Clainfoi tb. 


1060 

do 

St. Paul’a School 

Jo.seph JI. Coi(, D 1),, 

1’. E 




Vice Tcctiir. 


1061 




Nonscct . . 

1062 




Nopsect . . 

1069 

E'xI>.U‘r 

The I’hillips Kx(‘ter Acad- 

Chari (‘s liverett Fish, 

Nonsect .. 



cmy. a 

A. M. 


10(4 

do 

Robiiison Fcniale Seminary 

George N. Cross, A. M .... 

Nonsect . - 

1065 

FranccHlown 

Fran cest own Academy * 

Howard 1\ Ilaiiics 

Non sect . . 

10G6 

Fraiioonia 

Dow Academy 

Fredk. W. Lrust, A. M. . . . 

Cong 

1067 

(llhnanton 

Gi 1 m an ton A cadeiu y 

S. W. Robertson, A. iM 

Cong 

1068 

Hamjmtrad 

High School* 

F. K. Merrill 

Nons(ict . . 

1069 

Kingston 

Sanborn Seiuinary 

Charlea H. Clark 

Nons«‘Ct . . 

1070 

M('ridon 

Kimball Fnion Academy 

W. TI. Cummings, A . M . . . 

Cong 

1071 

Milton 

Nute ] f igli School 

William K. Norton 

Nonscct . . 

1072 

Mount A^cnion 

Mct’olloin Institute 

y. B. Welch 

Nonscct .. 

1079 1 

1 Now Hampton 

New Hampton Literary Insti- 

Atw'ood B. Meservey, D. 

F.W.Bapt 



tution. 

D., Pb.D. 


1074 

New London 

Colby Academy 

Goo. W. Giht 

Nonscct . . 

1075 

North wood Center . . . 

Gic'b Northwood Academy 

1 Julius Waverley Brown.. 

Non sect .. 

1076 

Ptanbroke 

Pembroke Academy .* 

1 Isaac Walker. A. M 

Non sect . . 

1077 

Plvniouth 

Holdcrness School for Boysb .. 

1 Rev. Loiin Webster, M. A . 

P. E 

1078 

Pdrtsmonth 

The Morgan School *. 

1 Miss Oeorgiana S, Wood- 

Nonsect . . 

1079 

lieeds Porrv' 

McGuav Normal School 

j b n 1 y • 

1 Miss Elmer Ellsw'orlb 

Nonscct .. 


! 


Frc'ucli, A. M. 


1080 

1 Wolf boro 

Brewster Free Academy * 

Edwin JI. Lord 

j 

Nonsect .. 


1 

NEW JEUSICY. 




lOfil 

Tlelvid(5re 

Bcividere (Hassical Academy.. 

Miss Sarah Cecilia Bale .. 

Nonseot .. 

1082 

Blairstowu 

Blair ITeshyterial Academy*.. 

W. S. Eversole, A. M., 

Presb 

! 



Ph. D. 


1089 

1 Bcverlv 

Farnum Preparatory School . . . 

James B. Dilks, A. M 

Nonseot .. 

1084 

j Blootnfiold 

Academic Department of the 

Charles E. Knox, 1). D., 

Presb 


1 

Gi'rman Theological School 

president. 



1 

of Newark, N.d. 



1085 

Bordentown 

Adolphii* Institute * 

Rev. Robert Julien, A. M . 

Nonsect . . 

1080 

do ! 

Bordentown Military Institute 

R. T. H. Landon, A.M .... 

Nonsect .. 

1087 

do 1 

Tlio I*risci]la Braislin School 

The Misses Braislin 

Nonseot .. 


1 

(girls). 



1088 


St. d oseph’s A efl/lemy 

Sister M. Stanislaus 

R. C 

1089 

Bridgeton * 

Ivy Hall School 

Mrs. J. Allen Maxwell 

Nonsect .. 

1090 

(fo 

The South Jersey Institute. ... 

11. K. Trask 

Bapt 

1091 

do 1 

The West Jersey Academy 

Pho'bus W. I^on 

Presb 

1092 

Bnriinjg^ton 

Van KensBelaer Seminary 

Miss Helen M\ Freeman .. 

Presb 

1093 

Camden (410 Penn Bt.) i 

Raymond Academy ' 

Miss Helen Tuxbury, 

Nonsect .. 




A.M. 


1094 

CinnatYiiTfAiwn - . 

AVeatfield FriendH School 

MisB Annie D. Croasdale. . 

Friends. . . 

1095 

Ueokertown - . 

Seeley’s Select School 

W. H. Seelej^A.M 

Nonseot .. 

1096 

East Orange (P. 0. 

Dryad Hill 

Mrs. LouisaH. Benjamin . 

Nonsect -. 

1097 

UOX Otf/ • 

East Orange (63 Har- 

The East Orange School 

Miss n. Louise tTnderhilL 

Nonsect .. 


rison stj . 





* Statlstloa of 1893-94. a Amount fro^;i benefactions, $2,000. 
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other private eecondary eohoohy 1894^95 — Continiied, 


Siudettts. 


In- 

Hlriict- 

ors. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
deuta. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 






a3 


n 






B 

& 


g 

r'" 

% 

g 

0) 

pH 


a 

7 

8 

O 

lO 

0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

3 

11 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

18 

15 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

26 



33 

0 

340 

0 

0 

oi 

'1 

3 

32 

49 

0 

1 

1 

0 

15 

14 

0 


10 

0 

222 

0 

9 

"i 

0 

4 

0 

JOo 

0 

3 

1 

0 

9 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

15 

10 

0 

0 

2 

1 

10 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

3 

22 

26 

0 

0 

2 

5 

99 

92 

1 

1 

T 

2 

21 

30 

0 

0 

1 

1 

10 

3 

0 

0 1 

6 

5 

131 

89 


"i 

4 

5 

82 

84 

1 


2 

0 

9 

J1 

0 

0 1 

1 

1 

20 

20 

0 

0 i 

5 

0 

35 

0 

0 

^ 1 

0 

5 

0 

20 

" 

0 1 

2 


40 

50 

0 

0 1 

[ 

4 

«> 

* 52 

55 

0 

0 

1 

1 

10 

9 

f» 

0 

5 

3 

74 

63 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

36 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

33 

0 

0 

6 

0 i 

58 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

28 



2 

3 

95 

40 

”6' 

”6" 

5 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

27 



0 

1 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

24 

0 

0 


Elemon 

tary. 


11 


I ’reparing for 
college. 


ClaH- 

sical 

course. 


Scien- 

tific 

course. 


6 




a3 

'a 

Male. 


Male. 

eg 

a 

pH 

a 

0 ) 

Ph 

g 

0 

lid 

13 

14 

15 

10 

63 





5 





11 





3 

6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 



0 

28.5 

0 

.... 

55 

0 

3 

8 

7 

11 

17 

11 






98 

0 

16 

0 

90 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 


1 



4 




8 




n 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

7 

.54 

0 

0 





0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

30 

1 

7 

I 

3 i 

0 ! 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 ! 



0 

30 

0 1 

3 

0 

15 

0 

5 ^ 



0 

19 

10 ; 

10 

14 

0 

13 

12 j 

2 

0 

8 

2 

2 ' 



0 

38 

21 

12 

2 

47 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 



! 

0 

[ 10 

0 

12 

0 




0 

0 

0 

’ 34 * 

15 

20 

"o' 

i2' 

0 


6 

io 



20 

40 

25 

27 

15 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

10 

2 

0 



22 

0 

8 



9 

0 ' 

3 

0 



10 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

0 

4 

3 

14 


Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 


18 


69 I 0 I 


0 ! 0 i 
41 ' 0 ! 


9 I 8 
4 i 0 
02 1 15 







College 





]>repara- 
tory sfu- 

C8 

0) 

k. 



Value cf 

dents in 

C3 


>> 

grounnds 

the class 



build- 

that 

« 

.■3 

s 

ings, and 

graduates 

:= 

a 

rO 

s< leutific 

in 1895. 


P-H 

appa- 



Cm 

.a 


ratus. 



C 

Lj 

« 



6 

f 

V 



'3 

a 

a 

U 

a 

a 

! 3 

B 

'0 


P\ 

pS 

v4 

! P’5 

k 


19 

idO 

lidt 

l._ 

id id 

ids 

94 

0 

0 

5 


1 

1 200 

! 

j 


1 

! 3 

1 

3 

3 






1 75 

$8. 000 

' 0 

0 

4 


0 

4, 000 





900 

20, 000 

09 

0 

5 


9, 500 

3, 173 


4 j 


.... 

.... 

60, 000 

0 

0 J 



175 

7. 000 

30 

0 ' 

4 


1. 600 

172,325 

0 

5 

3 


800 

100, 000 

0 

0 



340 

2, 000 
25, 000 

1 

0 

4 


250 

0 

0 

4 


300 

3, 000 





12 

9, 000 

4 

0 

4 


1,450 

2, 0(J0 
900 


4 


40, OOU 
35, 000 

1 

1 

4 


2 

0 

4 


500 

15, 000 

5 

0 

3 


11, 000 

30, 000 

12 

9 

4 



50, 000 
20,000 

1 s 

0 

0 

4 


: 800 



4 


1 900 

9 

. 

0 

5 


1 1,200 

45,000 i 

0 

0 

4 


1 

10,000 ' 

1 

1, 500 

4 

2 

4 


j 700 

1 

4 



800 

60,000 (' 

0 

0 

4 

; 

3 

G 



1, 200 

400, 000 

20, 000 

1 ^ 

4 : 

2 

3 

j 

0 

4,000 

22, 000 

I 

2 

0 

0 


58 1 


i 

4 


200 






300 

25, 000 

0 

1 

4 


18 

2 


’ 46 * 

2,500 

100, 000 

4 

0 

” 4 ' 

48 

2, 000 

75, 000 

0 

2 

'*6 


800 

10, 000 



4 



2,500 

0 

0 




8,000 



'i' 


300 

0 

0 

4 


15, 000 

1 






1056 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1060 

1061 

1062 

1063 

1064 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1068 
10G9 

1070 

1071 

1072 

1073 

1074 

1075 

1076 

1077 

1078 

1079 


1081 

1082 


1083 

1084 


1085 

1086 

1087 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 

1092 

1093 

1094 

1095 

1096 

1097 


6 Amoptut from benefactions, $10,000. 
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1098 

1099 

1100 

1101 

1102 

1103 

1101 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 

1109 

1110 
1111 


1112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116 

1117 

1118 

1119 

1120 
1121 

3122 

1123 

1124 

1125 

1120 

1127 

1128 
1120 

1130 

1131 

1132 

1133 

1134 

1135 


1136 

1137 


Stale and poat-offioe. 

Name. 

Principal. 

Beligious 

denomina- 

tion. 

1 



4 

NEW JERSEY— COnt’d. 






TTn. Herbert Corbin, A. B. 
Misso.s A'idl and Dean . . . . 


Elizabeth (279 . 

Yail-Deuno School 

Non.sect . . 

Broad at.). 




Ell^^lo^vood (Lincoln 
Purlv). 

Englewood 

Collegiate School for Girl.s 

(kiroline ]M. Gerrisli, A. B. 

Nonaect .. 

Dwight School for Girls 

Mis.s E. S. Cndehton, Miss 

AP»U.scet . - 

do 

The Englewood School for Boys . 

E. W. Fiii rai-. 

Wbu. Ayilbi'rl’orcM' Smitli, 

Nonseet .. 

Fori Leo 


A. M. 

B. C . . . 

Fr(.‘eholtl 

Freehold liistitiito. - 

A. .\. CliamberH, H, C. 

Prosb 



Talmage. 

klis.scH Sewall 

PV. 1*. J‘’i‘vguson 

Non.soot . . 
M. E 

HackottBtown 

( ' en te unr v ( %>lleg iato 1 nsti tut e . 

IfiglitHlowii 


Bev, Jo.s. E. Perry, Ph. D.. 
Si.ster ^T. (5(^rnldine 

B;i)d 

]loT)oken 

Academy of the Sacred Heart. 

11. (: 

Ilohoken (eor. Dili st. 

Hobokou Academy 


Nj)]18(V‘t .. 

and Willow ave.). 



Kobokt'ii 

SteveiKs St-hool 

Brv. Edward B. V.bill. A .M. 

TS'(>n.scet .. 

Jersey Cily (<!or. of 

ilas]>rouck Institult', 

Cliarloa C. Siimcts, A. M. . 

Js'onscct .. 

Cresrent and Ilar- 
riaoii aves.). 



i 

1 

Jersey City (144 

St. Peter’s College 

llcA’. J. Harpes, S. J 

1 Ti. c ! 

1 (Traiulst,). 


1 Lakewood 

J.akewood Ileigiits School 

James Morey 

IMiH.s IP '1'. J'a'Ti’ngton 

!N on sect; . 

i d(* 

The ( )a.ks 

Nonsec t . . 

Lav. lenceA'iHc 


Luwrencevillc School 

Bey. J.amcH C. Mackenzie, 

[ Nonseet .. 

?itaia\vaii 

GJenwood Collegiate Inst itnte^ 

Ph.D. 

t^aspiM' ( t. Browi'v 

j Non sect . 

Mont Clair 

Mont C’lair Militnry Academy. 

John G. MacVicar, A. M.. 

Nonsert. . 

Moo res town 

FriemPs' High School . 

J. \V. Creno- 

-Fj'iends, ! 

Morristown 

lMi.ss Dana'.s School 

^iiH3 E. FJizabefh Dana. . . 
Charles D. Platt 

NonK(‘ci . ; 
N'onsin'l ' 

do 

Morris Academv 


St. Bartholomew’s School 

Bcv. IP E. Edw.ards, A. B., 

Ej)ia 

Mount IIollv 

1\rount Holly Acad<‘my' 

B.l). 

Budiard IP Loos 

Kpis.... '■ 

Mount Holly (48 

Mount H<dly Preparatory 

C. t’ottOM Jvimball, D.D., 

N'oiisecl 

Broad st.). 

School (girl.s). 

Miss J [all’s Sciiool 

LL.l). 


l^ewark 

!Mifis (ll.'ira I.. Holl 

Tsoijserl ‘ 

IN^ewark (.536-,548High 

Newark Academy 

Samuel A. Farrand, Ph. 1). 

Nonseet . j 

st. c<»r. AVillinni). 


1 

l^owark (27 Uillst.).. 

ThoN<*wark Seminary 

Mi.ss Anna Frances "Whit- 

Nonseet .. 

XeA\ark (.54 Park 

Miss I'owuscnd's School 

more. 

Anna P. T<nvn.send.. 

NoDBoet .. 

])lace). 

i 


Kew Brun.swick (66 

The Misses Anable’s School. . . 

Miss Hari iet I. An.ablo . . . 

NonKcct .. 

Bayard at.). 



Kew’ Brunswick 1 

L’utgers College (Pre]>aralory) . 

Eliot B. Payson, A. M., 

lieforiucd . 

do 

St. A an (‘fl A eiMlem y* 

_Pli. D. 

Si.ster A fTTnis ltr>,g!na. 

B. C 

Kow Egypt 

Now Egypt Classical Seminary’^ 
Newton Collegiat^i Institute... 
Deurborn-Morgau School 

Don. Ttm'Tw>r 

Nonsect . . 
Nonseet .. 
Nonsect .. 

Kowton 

fTfif*!! A. \f 

Orfmge 

David A. Kennedy, Abby 


Orang(f Aeadiauy 

B. Morgan. 

Bov. C. U. W. Stocking, 
D. 1). 

L. A.Bogers, A. M 

Nonsect - . 

Nonsect . . 

Paterson (cor. Tan 

The Paterson Classical and 

Houteu and Au- 

Scientific School. 

burn Sts.). 




Pennington 

Pennington Seminary 

Tbomas Hanlon, A. M., 
D.D.,LL.I>. 

, John Leal 

M F 

Plainfield 

Leal's School for Boys 

Nonsect .. 


*Stati8ticH of 1 803-94 . 
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Students. 


In- 
struct 
ors . 

Total 
Hocond- 
!iry stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Prcxiaving for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1805. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates, 
in 1895. 

j Length of course in years. 

i Xumber in military drill. 

jO 

.2 

tn 

© 

2 

> 

ti 3 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tilic 

course. 

i Male. 

a; 

1 

Ph 

c 

'rt 

15^ 

7 

1 

o 

a3 

'a 

o 

© 

1 

p^ 

lO 

- 1 Male. 

j Female. 

© 

Female. 

© 

73 

Female. 

Male. 

© 

2 

© 

pH 

Male. 

Female. 

8 

13 

14 


IG 

ir 

IS 

19 

‘20 

‘^4 

4 

t 

70 

0 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

24 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 


200 

$35, 000 

1 

7 

0 

3C) 

0 

0 

0 

3G 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

4 


500 

1,000 

0 

4 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

32 

0 

14 

0 

G 





0 

0 

0 

80 



15 




0 

12 

0 

1 





300 

30, 000 


1 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 



G 

0 

3 

0 

4 


200 

2, 300 

0 

4 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

40 



0 

18 



0 




900 

1 

1 

25 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

8 

2 

7 

0 

4 


4C0 

20, 000 

0 

4 

0 

35 

0 

0 

1 

IG 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

5 

5 


400 

20, 000 

7 

7 

75 

75 

0 

0 

21 

19 





14 

15 

14 

1 





(1 

(3 

DO 

03 

0 

0 

10 

7 

2 h 

*2 

2) 

20 

24 

8 

38 

2 

4 


0, 000 

205, 000 

0 

4 

0 

15 



23 

87 





0 

1 



4 




•1 

o 

;:g 

26 

0 

0 

154 

99 



15 

0 

7 

5 

5 

0 

4 


2, 000 

28, 000 

12 

0 

20') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

195 

0 

.50 

0 

49 

0 

4 


52, 976 

G 

] 

100 

150 

0 

0 

50 

GO 

40 

20 

30 


7 

11 

5 

3 

4 


500 

100, 000 

10 

1) 

235 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 







2 

1 

26 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 


500 

30,000 

0 


1 

21 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 



0 

0 

0 

0 



2, COO 

400 

2U 

G 

;j27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

127 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

4 


3, 000 

o 


23 

HJ 

0 

0 

8 

n 

1 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 




10, 000 

4 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

5 

0 

15 

0 

7 

0 

C 

0 

4 


500 

1 


19 

20 

0 

0 

18 

23 

19 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 


150 

5, 000 

0 

1 (5 

0 

(36 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 


450 


3 

i 1 

43 

0 

0 

0 

O') 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 




(3 

1 0 

i 27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 



1 

0 

1 

0 

4 


1, 000 

GO, 000 

2 

1 0 

1 ,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 





200 

12, 000 

i 

i 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2, 000 

11,000 

0 

i 

0 

30 



0 

20 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

4 


1 , 500 


11 

0 

180 

0 



85 

0 

04 

0 

GO 

0 

21 

0 

18 

Q 

5 


200 

100, 000 j 

1 

k 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 


700 

0 

! 

1 ^ 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 ' 

4 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


500 


1 

1 

1 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

15 

0 

4 






7 i 

1 

00 

y 

2 

0 

38 

21 

45 

7 

41 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

5 

29 

i 


0 

4 

20 

30 



275 

300 










700 

GO, 000 

1 

1 

19 

9 

”6' 

"q 

3 

1 

*3' 

6 

3 

6 







300 

6, 000 

1 

1 

10 

13 

0 

0 

20 

12 

12 

3 

4 

0 

3* 

0 

3 

0 



COO 

25, 000 

3 , 

11 

51 

no 

0 

0 

50 

40 

24 

7 

5 

2 

7 

8 

c 

2 

(3 



37, 925 

3 

1 

8 

6 



12 

14 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 






5 


33 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

9 

0 

24 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

4 



12, 000 

t 

1 

1 

75 

53 



75 

25 

1 

1 

50 

10 

10 

0 

11 

11 

c 

2 

1 

4 


600 

175, 000 

4 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

10 1 

1 

0 

12 

0 

j 

8 i 

0 

' 4 

49 

6, 000 


a Amount from benefactions, $500. 


1098 

1099 

1100 

1101 

1102 

1103 

1101 

1105 

1100 

1107 

1108 

1109 

1110 

nil 


1112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116 

1117 

1118 

1119 

1120 
1121 

1122 

1123 

1124 

1125 


1126 

1127 

1128 

1129 

1130 

1131 

1132 

1133 

1134 

1135 


1136 

1137 
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Statietics of endowed acadeniiee, seminurieSy and 


1138 

1139 

1140 


Biaie and post-office. 


NEW .TEHSEY— CODl'd. 

Plninfield (The Chest- 
nuts, 7tli st.). 
Ponipton 


Name. 


Principal. 


Princeton i 


1141 , Pall wav. 


1142 

1143 

1144 
lUr) 
1146 ; 

1147 i 

1148 I 

1149 I 


Salem 

SbortHilla (P.O.Box 
13). 

Sl.ort nills 

Summit 

do 


do 

Woodbury .. 
Woodstown . 


Pluiuhehl Seuiinarj'. 

Tho Henry 0. Do Mille Prepar- 
atory and Bo.ardinj; School. 

T h e I’rincetoii Prei>aratory 
I S<‘hot>l. 

FriemlH’ ScJeci S<diool 

Salem I'hdends’ School 

The Sljort JlilJ.s School lor 
Oirls. I 

Short Hills Academy 1 

'I’be Kent Place School 

St. (> cor go’s Hull ; 

Summi fc Academy I 

'Woodbury Private School ; 

Select School for Bovs ! 


;Mi.ss K!i/,a E. Kenyon. 
Mrs. n.C. DeHillo .. 


Boligious 

donomina- 

tion. 


Nonstait .. 
Ei)ia 

JohnB. Fitje licad master.; Noii.sect 


I 


MIns Elia 3'. (JauHO. 

I 

Miss Anna M. Ambler ; 

Harriot S. Baquet...' 

AUVc<l f'olburu Arnold...! 

Mi.SH Anu'lia S. Watts ! 

Hartman Naylor, li c ml , 

rnasHr, i 

James Heard, A. M ■ 

(’ortis .) . Lewis I 

Mrs. Lyilia H. Norri.s ; 


F r i e n d s 
(orthodox). I 
Frb'iids . . . 
Non sect .. 

Non sec t . . 
Non sect .. 
Epis 


NEW MEXICO. 


lir >9 , Albuquerque Albuqnorqito Aendemyo, 

1151 ! do ' (loss Military TnstiiuH^ 

11.52 j East Las Vegas j Las Vegas Academy i 

1153 ! Las (jruces i Visitation Academy * ' 

lir>4 I Sauta Fe ! Aeadoiny of our Lady of Light. 

1155 do St. Michael’s College 


NEW YOIIK. 


1150 

11.57 

1158 

1159 

1160 


, Adams 

i Albany (Kenwood). 

Albany 

do 

do 

1161 I do 

1162 ! do 

1163 I Allegany 

1164 j Ams^rJam 

1165 do 

1160 Antwerp 

1107 ; Bellcvillo 

1168 i Bridgehampton .... 
1109 : do 


1170 j Broohlvn. 

1171 i do:... 


1172 Broohlyii (183-185 Lin- 

coln place). 

1173 Brooklyn (102 Berkc- 
j ley place). 

1174 I Brooklyn. 

1175 

1176 

1177 

1178 


Brooklyn (429 Clas- 
sen ave.). 

Brooklyn (189 Clinton 
st.). 

Brooklyn 


Brooklyn (310 State 
st.). 


Adams Collegato Institute 

Aca<IeTny of the Sacred Heart 

The Albany Acadcm> 

Albany Female Araduiuy^* . .. 
Ciiristitin Brethers’ Academy 5 

St. Agnes Seboel 

St. Joseph’s Academy* 

St. Elizabeth’s Academy 

Amsterdam Academy 

St. Mary’s Catholic Institute. . 

Ives Seminary c 

ITnion Academy 

Lady Jane tlrev School 

Literary and Commercial In- 
stitute}. 

Adelphi Academy d 

Bedford Academy 


(leorge T.. Barn say 

Bobert S, Itoss.. 

N. C. Campbell 

Sister M. Ilosim' 

Mother Fraucisca Lamy 
Brother Botulph 


Berkeley Institute c 

The Berkeley Stihool for Boys. 

Brevoort School for Girls 

Brooklyn Hill Institute 


Prof. I)egh Okie’s School for 
Young Ladies and Children. 
Female Institute of tho Visita- 
tion. 

Gorman American Academy. . . 


Salem G. Pattison 

Madame Mary Burk('. . . 
Henry P. M'afren, A. B. . 
Miss Liu y A. PJyinptoii 
Bmlbcv rlunian Be ter. . . 

Miss Ellen W. Boyd 

Brother Thomas ..' 

Mother :M. Tc'resa 

K. P. (Jrcen, A. M 

Kcv. J, P. McTncrow 

F\ E. A rl bur 

Alexander HadloeU 

Mrs. Jane Grey Hyde . .. 
Lewis W. Iluliock, A. M 

Chas. H.Levennore, Ph.I). 
George itodeinan M. A., 
Ph.lL 

Julian W. Abcmethy, 
Ph.D. 

Prof, Wm. A. Stamm 


Mrs. A. Kipling 

Mrs. C. P. Lane 

Joaonh T)eghuf-e and Chas. 

J. Deghu6e, M. A . 

Sister Mary Paula McMa- 
hon. 

Jo8oi)h Deghnfje 


Nonsect .. 
Nonseot .. 
J’’riends, .. 


Cong ... 
Nimsoct 
Cong ... 
li.C .... 
li. C .... 
li.C .... 


Non sect 

li. 

Nousect 

Nonscct 

B.C.... 

E[>is 

K.C.... 
B. C .... 
Nonsi'.ct 
B. (;.... 
M.K.... 
Nousect 
Nousect 
Nonsect 

Non sect 
Nonsect 

Non sect 

Non soot 


Epia.... 

Nousect 

Nonseot 

11. C.... 

Nonseot 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 
a Amount from benefactions, $3,251. 


6 Amount from benefactions, $969. 
e Amount from honefaotiona, $100. 
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other private eecondary soUoolSj 1S04-95 — Continued. 


Students. 


In- 



Colored 



Preparing for 
college. 



College 

prepara,- 

« 

3 




















C' 

a 


V able of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 

Btruct- 

ors. 

second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

ary in- 
cluded 
in ool- 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Clas- 

sical 

Scien- 

tific 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

dents in 
the class 
that 

.s 

o 

tn 

2 





7 and 8. 



course. 

course. 



graduates 
in 1895. 

8 

*9 

5 

scientific 

apxjii- 




















ratus . 

1 

6 












6 



xi 


U3 

0 

Male. 

'rt 

S 

<o 

1 

'58 

a 

o 

a; 

'rt 

a 

0) 

Pm 

'1 

"IS 

i 

Cm 

6 

73 

I 


a 

<D 

Ph 

A 

'e8 

"S 

a 

03 

1 

a 

03 

bl 

a 

0^ 

h; 

a 

3 

0 

'0 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 


13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 


31 



24 

1 

7 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

2 

4 


1,000 

$55, 000 

1 

3 

5 

11 

0 

0 

11 

15 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 


800 

25, 000 

5 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

4 

.... 

500 

28, 000 

0 

1 

3 

9 



9 

12 



1 

0 









0 

2 

10 

11 



20 

22 

13 






ol 

0 





0 

4 

0 

11 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 i 

0 

4 


350 

15, 000 

1 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 




ICO 

22, 000 

1 

6 

0 

23 

0 

0 

9 

4f) 






4 


2 

0 

35 

20 

18 

5 

0 


38 

15 

0 

14 

0 

0 

7 

0 

8 

o 

0 

7 ' 

0 



150 


G 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


100 


2 

18 






1 

2 

i 

0 


3 


300 


1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o”* 



450 

6,000 

25, 000 
10,000 
8,000 
20, 000 
50, 000 
60, 000 

49, 000 

2 

1.3 

15 

0 

0 

1 



0 

0 

i 


4 ' 


250 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 










4 ' 

’ 35 ’} 

500 

1 

1 

10 

16 

0 

0 

37 

37 

4 

1 



4 

2 

2 

1 

4 ! 

0 

2 

0 

25 


0 

15 

40 



0 

8 







0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 





0 

1 

0 

2 

" 4 'i 


600 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 





6 

0 


0 

. 3 


1, 000 

2 

t 5 

54 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

4 

0 

5 

6 

! 2 

0 

1 ’ 

4 


1, 650 

0 

5 

0 

59 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

I 0 

0 

If 


3, 602 

400, 000 

5 

1 2 

120 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

50 

0 

j 70 

0 

18 

0 

i 

0 

! ^ 

ii5' 

1 1,000 

1 90, 000 

2 

0 

' 0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 
; 0 

5 

0 

.3 

15 

0 

0 

2 



i 3, 000 


4 

:i4 

0 

c 

87 

0 

0 

0 




! 34 

i 2, 100 

1 .31. 477 

8 

15 

0 

137 

0 

0 

3 

90 

0 

3 



0 

16 



r 4 

f 4,000 

1 1, 250 

I 150, 000 


3 

86 

35 

0 

0 

384 

385 

4 

6 

4 

“6 

4 

6 

3 

4 

1 ^ 


1 45, 000 

0 

5 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

i '4 


; 2, 1 59 

j 105,705 

3 

2 

41 

29 

0 

0 

16 

14 

8 

3 

5 

7 

4 

4 

3 

4 


1 3 


i 1, 200 


1 

1 

30 

38 

0 

0 

276 

270 

0 

0 

8 

3 

6 

10 

3 

1 4 

r 

' 1,150 

t 96, 850 

2 

3 

41 

49 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 





1 3 


804 

20, 975 

2 

4 

16 

26 

0 

e 

35 

15 

3 

2 

8 

4 

3 

*3 

‘i 

0 

1 ^ 


2, 150 

23, 058 

0 

5 

0 

80 

1 0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

4 



0 

3 





1, 000 
82 

35, 000 
4,060 

2 

2 

13 

13 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

“o’ 

“e' 

0 

0 

“6 

i 

1*3' 


17 

5 

90 

115 

0 

0 

443 

312 

24 

17 

12 

0 

n 

11 

11 

1 

; 

5 


5, 832 

537, 079 

2 

1 

26 

0 

0 

0 

20 

12 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 



4 

46 

125 

40, 000 

37, 550 

4 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1,500 

1 

1 

3 

30 

0 

0 

65 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 




15, 000 

0 

3 

0 

34 



8 

27 

0 

5 



0 

1 


3 

8 


190 

300 

0 

1 

0 

6 

“o' 

"o' 

17 

57 





0 

1 





2 

5 

0 

23 

0 

0 

8 

29 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 


350 

17, 000 

0 

6 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 


2, 000 

150, 000 

2 

0 

11 

0 



14 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 


260 

14, 000 













1138 

1139 
lUO 

1141 

1142 

1143 

1144 

1145 

1146 

1147 

1148 

1149 


1150 

1151 

1152 

1153 

1154 

1155 


lir)6 

1157 

1158 

1159 

1160 
1161 
1162 
1103 

1164 

1165 

1166 

1167 

1168 
1169 


1170 

1171 

1172 

1173 

1174 

1175 

1176 

1177 

1178 


d AmoTint from henefaotionB, $:i,71l. 
e Amount from benefactions, $1,000. 
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Siatisiica of endotved academies, aeminaries, and 


1170 

1180 

1181 

1182 

lisa 

1184 

IIH;-) 

IIRG 

1187 

1188 

11S9 

lino 

1101 

1102 

1193 

1104 

1195 

1100 

1107 

1198 

1109 

1200 

1201 

1203 


1203 


1204 

1205 
1200 

1207 

1208 

1209 

1210 


1211 

1212 

1313 

1214 

1215 


1216 

1217 

1218 
1219 


1220 

1221 


State and post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

Roligiona 

denomina- 

tion. 

1 

d 

3 

4 

NEW Yonic— -continued. 




Brcttftlclyii (50 Monro© 

Miss llall’s School 

Miss Clara IMlall 

Nonsect .. 

place). 




Brooklyn (145 Mon- 

The Latin School 

Caskie Harrison, M. A., 

Nonsert . . 

tafrne st.). 

Brooklyn 

Pratt Instituto (ITigh School).. 

Ph.D. 

Willjum A. ]^^cAnd^ew, 

Nonsect .. 

Brooklyn ^525 Clinton 

Mis'i Rounds’s School for (Jirks. 

director. 

!Mis.s Chri^tiaIKl lloTinds. . 

1 

Xonsect .. 

Brooklyn <286-292 

St. Catbarino’.s Hall a 

Si.stcr Caroline 

Epis 

Waaliiii^^ton avo.). 



Brooklyn 

Brooklyn (36 ^[oiiroc 
plnro). 

Bnttalo 

St. Francis X.'iviera Academy 


R. C . . . . 


Noiisei't .. 



PiUffal'i Academy of the Saered 

Sistc'r "M. Liunj.'trd 

R. C 


Heart. 

The Buffalo Seminary 

Hawley's rroparatory School.. 

Mrs. C. E. Hartt 


Buflalo (129 (Jollogo 

St.). 

Buffalo (021-023 Dela- 

Lucin.s K. Hawb'V, A. kl . . 

Nonsei't .. 

ITcatbcote Sebooi 

l.osiiv AVluclrr, A. M., 

I Nonacct . . 

avo.). 

Buffalo 

Holy Angels Ac. a demy 

1>. H.I). 

Si.sf or 1 >. M. K ivby 

R. C 

do 

[ St. doseplj’.s (,’ollego.^ 

Ih'v. Brol her Hi' bred 

R. C 

Canandaigua 

Canaiidaimia Acadeiny?; 

tl. Firman Coar 

R. C 

do...; 

(Jiraugt rria<‘e School for Ci rise 

Mi.ss (’aroliiio A. (Jom- 

Nonsect .. 

1 

Canisti'O 

Cnnisteo A<Mdomy 

.stock. 

Ihiniel M. Esteo. M. A 

Nonsect . - 

Carniol 

Drew Seminary and Female 

Jamc.s Martin Yeager 

Yl.E 

CartbufTo 

College. ! 

St. dames’ S<‘b()ol 

Sister "Xr. .T(inf'plMnf>, 

R. C 

Ca/.euovia 

Tim Ca7,on<'yi.a Seminary 

Isaac N. Clemi'UtH, A. M .. 

■M . E 

CcMitral Valley 

E.str.tda-l^llma Institute’ 

Thomas Estrada 

Non so cl, . . 

Cinciuimf us 

1 1 n J)"! Ml C 1 1 1 •!> Ol 1 II t" 5\J 11 Lit 

CiniunnatUH Academy 

<MJinN 

W.E.Cushoe 

I' rirjids .. 
NomHcci 

Claverjick 

Clavm-ack Academy and Hud- 

Arthur H. Flack, A. M 

M. E 

Clifton Springs 

son Jtiver IiKstitutc. 

Clifton Springs Female Semi- 

Charles Aver 

Nonsect .. 

Clinton 

nary. 

Cottage Seminary 

Rev. Che.stcr C. IV. Haw- 

Nonsect .. 

do 

Houghton Seminary 

ley, A. M. 

A. C. Benedict, A. M 

Nonacct .. 

CoLoos 

St. Bernard’H Academy 

T, S. Keveny 

Cai’lo.s 11. Slone 

R f’ 

Cornwall-oa-IIudson . 

Cornwall Ileiglit.s Sebool 

Non sect .. 


Now York Military Academy. . 
Delaware Academy d 

Sehas t ion ( k J ones . ^ . 

Noiisect . . 
Nonsert . . 
Nouseet - . 
Nonsect .. 

Nonsect .. 
Nouseet .. 
Non. sect .. 
Nenseet . . 
Non sect .. 
Non sort .. 
Non sect .. 
Non.sect .. 

Bclbi 

Svillis I). Graves 

The i\ri.HMO,s MastorH . . . . . 

Dobbs Derry 

Boarding and Day' School* 

"IVe.st minster School 

do - 

L. Cushing headmas- 
ter. 

A. E. Banfiffl 

Dover Plains 

Dover PlaiiiH Academy 

Dundee Preparatory School * ,. 

East Springlleld Academy 

Starkey Seminary e 

Dundee 

9'hoH. 1*. Fitr.b , 

East Springfield 

*T. A1 . Norl nil - ^ 

Eddy town 

Elba 

Frank Carney 

Elba, Private School 

!M iss Mary . Hollister. . . 

Norji.b T.nnTinril A 

Elbridgo 

Munro Collegiate Institute 

EisUkill-on-Hudsou . . 

Do Carmo Institute 

A AT 

Eliisliing... 

Elushing Institute 

IJil /r% i /iT vs III II14J| AYL • 

Elias A. Fairchild, A.M.. 

Eltiebfng (242 San- 
ford avo.). 

Flushing Seminary 

ITans S«‘.bnl»*.r Rb T).^ 

Nouttoct .. 



Elusbing 

Eylo Military In.stltute 

P. Kyln 

Nonaect .. 
U. C 


St. Joseph’s 'Academy * 

SLster M. Aloysus 


* Statistics of 1893-94. h Amount from benefactions, $800. 

a Amount from benefactions, $2000. 
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Students. 







J 



Preparing for 







Colored 




colleire. 




in- 



second- 





0 




struct- 

ors. 

xoiai 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Clas- 

sical 

Scien- 

tific 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 







course. 

course. 




6 


d 


d 


d 


d 


d 


d 

(C 

a 

a 

d 

a 

d 

'a 

1 

d 

73 

73 

a 


73 

a 

d 

73 

73 

a 

d 

73 

a 

3 

Ph 


Ph 




p^ 


P=s 




ps 

5 

6 

7 

8 


lO 

tt 

t2 

13 

11 

- 

10 

17 

IH 

2 

8 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 



0 

3 

8 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

25 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

14 

1.5 

74 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



11 

14 

0 

5 

0 

01 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

o 

0 

26 



0 

74 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 


41. 

0 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

.3 

12 

0 

209 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

27 

' 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

5 

1 

30 

0 

0 

0 

02 

5 

8 

0 

11 

0 

16 

0 

0 

rj 

0 

60 

0 

0 

20 

170 





0 

1 

8 

9 

4 

0 

45 

0 

55 

0 

30 

12 

00 

15 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

20 

« 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

2 

70 

rr 

65 

0 

0 

40 

65 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

13 


f, 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

11 



1 

0 


i 

i 3 

17 


98 

113 




0 

9 

c, 

4 

134 

30 L 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

0 

26 

3 

20 

10 

20 ' 

8 

2 

1 

1 7 

3 

0 

0 

33 

1 

b ! 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

(J 

i 46 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

i 25 

33 

0 

0 

10 

12 



2 

0 

1 

2 

0 


! 68 

48 

1 

0 

4 

0 

"io* 

3 

30 

2 

13 

6 

1 


1 

1 



5 

13 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

.5 


30 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

5 

0 

1 

!> 

I 0 

GO 

0 

0 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 ' 

0 

1 


i 

20 

0 

0 

264 

394 

4 

c 

3 

2 

5 

14 

2 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

10 1 

0 

10 

0 



3 

0 

10 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

4 

0 

23* 

“o' 

9 

0 

2 

3 

82 

83 

3 

0 

15 

17 

7 

7 

4 

0 

3 

7 

4 

3 6 

0 

124 

0 

0 

14 

17 

0 

14 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

*83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

36 

0 

11 

0 

1 

1 

10 

21 



12 

9 

3 

5 



4 

0 

3 

3 

15 

20 

0 

*0 

44 

31 

.3 

0 

"0 

’*()' 

1 

3 

1 

0 

8 

10 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

20 

18 



114 

23 

40 

57 

7 

4 

14 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

15 

”6' 

”2* 




0 

0 

2 

0 

32 

28 

0 

0 

2 

1 



0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

67 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

1 

11 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

53 

0 

0 

18 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

18 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

85 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

35 

0 

7 


<5 Amount from bonofactioiis, $125. 
d Amount from boneiiictions, $100. 



25 


12 


SO 


Hi 


(j 


23 


Value of 
grounds, ' 
build- 
ings, and 
.scfontifio 
appa- 
ratus. 


24 


800 
j 3,000 

....’so, 000 j 

1,500 
COO 
700 


$30, 000 


300, 000 
75, 000 


1, 000 ; 40, 000 


1179 

IISO 

1181 

1182 

1183 

1184 

1185 


1,718 
400 I 


100 no, 000 1189 


2, 040 
2, 000 
2, 200 
1, 800 

400 

3, 000 

300 

3,405 

lUO 


90,200 1187 
1188 


25G, 300 j 1190 
;ii9i 

25, 000 
30, 000 


22, 785 
50, 010 


00 


4 

4 

4 

ci' 

4 

4 


22 

4 

4 








. "4’ 

2 

18 


400 I 
3, 187 i 

I 

600 i 

j 

COO j 

2,248 

734 

200 

3, 070 
2, 270 

4, 000 


83, 845 
15, 000 
75, 000 
3, 000 
59, 478 

10, 000 

10, 000 

.54, 465 
30, 832 


80, 000 
32, 884 


500 
300 
!, 000 


1, 200 
3, 000 
1, 335 
500 

,325 

1,500 


1192 

1193 


1194 

1195 

1196 

1197 

1198 

1199 

1200 
1201 

1202 

1203 

3204 

1205 

120C 

1207 

1208 

1209 

1210 


4, 500 i 1211 
8,500 1212 
2,604 3 213 

1214 

1215 

24,150 I 1216 


26, 000 
69,100 
20, 000 


i 1217 
1218 
1219 


40, 000 1220 

200, 000 1 1221 


e Amount from benefactions, $425. 
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State and ijost-ofllce. 


Name. 



1 


NEW YORK— continued.! 

1222 

1 

Port Edward 

1223 

Fort Plain 

1224 

Franklin 

1225 

Garden City 

1226 


1227 

Geneva 

1228 

Glencove 

1229 

Greenville 

1230 

Hamilton 

1231 

Hartwick 

1232 

Hempstead j 

1233 

Hudson j 

1234 

Ithaca i 

1235 

Iveeseville 1 

1236 

Kinderhook ! 

1237 

Kingston ! 

1238 

Kinston | 

1239 

Lima 

1240 

Locust Valley 

1241 

Lowville 

1242 

Macedon Center 

1243 

Manlius 

1244 

M ariou 

1245 

Montour Falls 

1246 

Moriah 

1247 

Mount Yernon (15 1st 
avc.). 

1248 

Neporan 

1249 

New Brighton 

1250 

do. 

12.51 

N ewburg 

1252 

1 do 

1253 

1254 

... tlo 

New York City (43 
West 47th st.). 

1255 

New York City (315 
Madi8(»n ave.). 

1250 

Now York City (117- 
119 West 125th st.). 

1257 

New York City (20 
We8t44tli at.). 

12.58 

New York City (17 
West 44th st.). 

1250 

New York (jity (182 
West 71 st at.). 

1260 

Now York City (721 
Madison ave.). 

1261 

New York City (2034 
5th ave.). 

1262 

New York City (241- 
243 West 77th et.). 

1263 

New York City (34- 
36 East 61st st.). 

12G4 

New York City (32 
West iOth st.). 


Fort Edward Collegiate 

Clinton Liberal Inatituto an<l 
Military Academy, a 
Delaware Literary Institute & . 


St. Mary’s Soliool. 
St. Paul's ScliooL . 


Principal. 


Do Lancey School c 

Mrs. E. a". }Ioi>kina’s School. . . 

Greenville Academy 

Colgate Academy d 

Hartwick Seminary c 

Hem pa toad Institute 

The Misses Skinner’s School .. 

Cascadilla School 

McAnley Academy * 

Kinderhook Academy 

Golden Hill Preparatory School 

St. Mary's Acaaemy...' 

Genesoi”) W eslcyan Seminary. . . 

Friends’ Academy* 

Lowville Academy * 

Macodon Academy 

St. John’s Military School* . . . . 

Marion Collegiate Institute 

Cook Academy/ 

Shennan Collegiate Institute. . 
Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate 
School. 

Concordia Colloo:o 

St. Margaret’s Scliool 


JoHcph E. King, 1). IL, 
Pli.D. 

Myron .1. Micliacl, A. li... 

Charlc.s TI. Yerrill, A. M., 
Ph. I). 

Miss J uli.'i IT. Fnrwcdl . . . 
Frederick Jmthor Gam- 
age head master. 

Miss Mary S. Smart 

Miss Mary II. Hopkins. .. 

T. W. Sit* wart 

Charle.s 11 . Thnrlx'.r, A. M 
llev. John G. Traver,A.M 

E. Hinds 

Miss Sarah 11. Skinner... 

P. V. Parscll 

Sister M. tloscph Carr 

Frank lU)Hd 

John ■\Y. Cross, A. M 


Trinity Classical and English 
Schotjl (hoys’). 

Miss Mackid’s Seminary 

Mount St. Mary’s Academy 

The Siglar School ‘ 

The Academic Classes for G iris 

The Allen School for Boys 


The Barnard School . 

Berkeley School 

Broarley School 


Callisen’s School for Boys and 
Young Men. 

The Chapin Collegiate School. . 


Classical Scliool for Girls... 

Collegiate School 

Columbia Grammar School 

The Comstock School 


IT. P(*t*se 

Franklin I’. Y'ilson, A.IL 

Lincoln E. Kowley 

J. Carson Ih iit'dict 

William ^’tTherk 

YLCurlcton TilH, A.M.. 
linger W. S wetland, A. B 

B.L. Brown, A.M 

Miss Leila H. and Miss 
Mary C. TjOckwt)od. 

Jlev. L. TU)hm 

Miss Spurling and Miss 
Briggs. 

John M. Hawkins. Ph. D. 


The Misses Mackie 

Sister M. Hildegarde 

Henry W. Siglar 

Miss Whiton and Miss 
Bangs. 

Frauds B. Allen, A. B . . . 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


Wm. Livingston Hazen, 
B. A., LL.B. 

John S. White, LL.D.... 


J amos G . Croswcll, A. B . 
A. W, Calliseu 


Henry B. Chapin, 1^. I)., 
Ph.D. 

Miss Edith H. Gregory... 

Lemuel C. Mygatt, L. H. D 

R.S. Bacon, A. M., and B. 

n. CampbeU, A. M. 

Miss Lydia Day 


Nonsec, t . 
Univ .... 


Non sect . 


. E. 

. E. 


P. E 

P. E 

Non sec, t . 

liapt 

Luth - 
Non sect . 
Non sect . 
Non .sect . 

R. C 

Non sect . 

Pros!) 

R. C 

Metli 

Friends . . 
Non sect . 
Nonsect . 

Ei)is 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Non sect . 
Nonsect . 

Ev.Lnth 
Nouseci . 

P. E 

Non sect . 

R. C 

Non sect . 
Nonsect . 

Nonsect . 

Non sect . 

Noneeot . 

Nonsect . 

Nonseot . 

Nonsect . 

Nonsect . 

Nonsect . 

Nonsect . 

Nonsect . 


* Statistics 1893-04. 
a Amount from benefactions, $3,950. 


b Amount from benefactions, $50. 
Amount from benefactions $300. 
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Students. 




In* 



Colored 

second- 



l*repariiSg for 
college. 



College 
prepara- 
tory slu 
dents in 
tlio class 
that 

1 

3 

f.1 


str act- 
ors. 

second* 
ary stu- 
dents. 

ary In- 
cluded 
in col* 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Clas- 

sical 

Scien* 

tiOo 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

fl 

® 

E 

•d 

(-4 

k, 

p 

rt 





7 and 8. 



course. 

course. 



graduates 
in 1895. 

o 
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o 


in 


« 
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6 


o 

.d 
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k 

<0 

1 

a 

<u 
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1 

(U 
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'3 

'3 

a 
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<D 

3 

'3 

1 
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I 

Pn 
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a 

<o 

.o 

a 

p 

1^4 

5 

G 


8 

9 

lO 

11 


1» 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 

2t 

22 

2il 

2 

8 

0 

85 



0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

14 

0 

3 

4 


800 

6 

8 

64 

74 

0 

0 

9 

c 

5 

4 

10 

2 






4, 000 

2, 000 

3 

1 

GO 

59 

0 

0 

20 

16 

4 


3 

2 

c 

2 

6 

2 

3 


1 

5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

8 

32 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

3 


4, 000 
2, 000 

8 

0 

79 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

CO 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

G 

0 

4 

.... 

0 

3 

0 

23 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


.... 

505 

0 

3 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

4 

0 

5 

4 

4 

0. 



3 

0 

.16 

23 

0 

0 

4 

3 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 1 


500 

8 

0 

125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

1 

0 

15 

0 


4] 


2, 000 
4,000 

6 

2 

25 

22 

0 

0 

15 

10 

1 

1 

0 

9 

,3 

1 { 

1 

6 ! 


3 

2 

U 

4 

0 

0 

12 

4 

6 

0 


0 

3 

0 



1 

■‘*1 

1,000 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

4 


1 

1 

61 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 


I* 

4 

'ii'i 

430 

0 

4 

13 

21 

0 

0 

20 

30 

20 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 1 

2 
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1 

1 

12 

8 

0 

0 
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1 
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o 
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74 
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1 

1 

18 
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13 
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21 
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3 

3 


5,000 1 

2 

3 

40 

22 

0 

0 

14 

9 





1,000 I 

3 

4 

67 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 



2 

4 


1 



4, 000 i 
3.50 

1 

2 

60 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 





0 

2 


4 


8 

1 

78 

0 

16 

0 

13 

0 

17 

0 

9 

0 





700 ! 
553 

2 

3 

40 

20 

0 

0 

12 

18 

7 

6 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

6 

4 


5 

7 

80 

55 

0 

1 

14 

15 

20 

15 

10 

4 

10 

4 

7 

3 

1 

45 

2,150 

1 

3 

65 

113 

0 

0 

10 

12 





G 

8 

c 

8 

4 


' 300 

1 

2 

3 

0 

50 1 


12 

30 




0 

8 

0 

6 

4 

■■ 

4 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

0 



7 

0 



4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

20 



0 

10 

0 

i 



0 

4 

0 

4 



300 

3 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

5 


1,800 

0 

2 

0 

23 



0 

.50 

0 

3 



0 

5 





1 , 200 
504 

0 

2 

0 

20 

"o’ 

"o’ 

20 

50 

0 

1 

0 

"o’ 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 


3 1 

0 

30 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.... 

. . . . 

..... 






0 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 1 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

l’ 

’6 

1 

4 



2 

0 

7 

0 , 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 


200 

8 

0 

60 

0 



80 

0 

20 ! 

85 

0 

10 

15 

0 

14 

25 

0 

12 

21 

0 

4 

50 

100 

500 

1,.500 

8 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 
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0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

110 



0 

i<yo 

0 

28 

0 

0 

6 

0 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 



3 

0 

15 

0 


0 

16 

0 

8 

7 

0 

8 

8 

4 


300 

6 

1 

28 

0 



38 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 



0 

6 

0 

35 

, 0 

0 

0 

23 ^ 

0 

2 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 ' 

2 

4 



7 

0 

46 

0 

0 ’ 

0 

67 

0 




7 

0 

7 

0 

4 



6 

2 

160 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

27 

0 



85 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

4 


315 

0 

4 

0 

46 



0 

27 

0 

6 

0 

2 

6 

2 



1,200 
















Value of 
grounds, 
huild- 
in^s, and 
Hc.ientific 
appa- 
ratus. 


24 


I 


$80, 000 1222 

i 

125,000 1223 


I 25,000 1 1224 

1225 

1,000,000 1226 


24, 000 


2, 500 
75, OOO 
41, 655 
20, 000 


1227 

1228 

1229 

1230 

1231 

1232 

1233 


47, 008 
25, 088 
4, 100 
15 , 000 


100,000 
'*45' 133 ‘ 


1234 

1235 

1236 

1237 
123S 

1239 

1240 

1241 


5, 534 1242 
120, 725 I 1243 
1C,7H6 ;1244 
111,850 i 1245 
12, 000 : 1246 
: 1247 

65, 000 1 1248 
j 1249 


I 20, 000 j 1250 


'37.'5i2'j 
30,000 ' 


80, 000 
600, 000 
200, 000 
40, 000 


1251 

1252 

1253 

1254 


1255 

1256 

1257 

1258 

1259 


1260 

1261 

1262 

1263 

1264 


d Amount from benefactions, $250. 
e Amount from benefactions, $1,000. 


/Amount from benefactions, $3,952. 
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jSiatUiicB of endowed academtedf seminaries, and 






Religions 


Stato and post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

denomina- 





tion. 


1 

iZ 


4 


NEW YORK — continued. 




1205 

Xow York City (741- 

The Condon School 

Edward B. (kmdon, A. B., 

Nonscct .. 


743 5th uvc.). 


A.M. 


1260 

Now York (Jity (20 

The (Jnller School 

Arthur H. (.’utler, A. B., 

Non sect .. 


Eost 50 til St.). 


Ph. D. 


1207 




B. C 

12CS 



F.S. 


1209 






1485 Broadway). 




1270 

jS’cw York (Jitv (85th 

The Misses Ely’s School for 

The !Misse.4 Elv 

Nonsect .. 


and 80th st., Kiver- 

Girls. 




side Drive). 




1271 

New York City (Man- 

l'’'omah' Aca<leiny of the Sacred 

Miss Ellen Tlahon}" 

R.C 


huttanvillo, 128th 

Ueart. 




st., Nicholas ave.l. 




1272 

Now York City 

Friends' Seminary 

Edward A. H. Allen, C. E 

Friemlrt . . . 


(liutliorford Place 





26 East loth st.). 




1273 

N('.w York City (55 

Mi.ss Gihhons’s School 

!Mr.s. Sarah 11. EnuTson . 

Non Beet .. 


AYcst 47th st.). 




1274 

New York (hty (34 

Halsey’s Cla.ssical School* 

Wm. l\rcl). Ualsey, A.M., 

Nonsect . . 

1 

West 40lh st.). 

(l>oys’). 

Ph. 1>. 


1275 

New York City (105 

Ilamilton Tnslitulo 

N. Archibald Shaw, Jr 1 

Nonsect . 


West 82d st.). 




1270 

New Yoi’k City (2134 

ITarlom Collegiate Institute... 

Max F, Giovanoly and 

Nonse<‘t . . 


7 th a VO ). 


Otto Dicdricli. 


1277 

New York City (5th 

Harvard School 

William Freeland, A . B . . . 

Nonsect . . 


uvo and 47tli st.). 




127H 

Now York City (823 

Heidenrold’s Educational In- j 

Dr. Theo. E. Hcidenfeld.. 

Non sect . . 


Lexington av'o,). 

stitutc. 



1279 

Now York City (343 

Holy Cro.ss Academv 

Sister M. Helena 

U.C 


West 42d st.). 




1280 

Now York City (54 

Irving School 

lamin Dwight Ttay, YI. A ., 

Non sect .. 


We.st84th st.*). 


Ph. D., liead nuister. 


12S1 

New Y'ork City (44-50 

La Salle Academy 

Brother Ag.tpas, director . 

B. C 


2d at.). 




1282 

New York City (334 

Lenux Inslituto 

Andrew" Zerban 

Nonscct .. 


Lenox avo.). 




1283 

New York City (576 

Lyon’s Cla.sBic.'d S»-.hool* 

Edward D. Lyon , Pli. D . . . 

Nonseot .. 


r>lli ave,). 




128 i 

Now York City (181 

Mi.ss Mcringtoii’.s School for 

Yl'ssea Yloringtoii 

Nousect .. 


Lenox ave.). 

Girls. 



1285 

New York City (336 

Moeller Institute 

V W. 'Moeller 

N onscot . . 

AYost 29th st.). 


1 

1280 

New York Cit.y (423 

Morse's Cla.ssical and Englisli 

I. 41. Mor.se 

Nonsoct .. 


Madison ave.). 

Soliool. 



1287 

New" York City (30 

Mount Morris Latin School 

F. C. Lyman 

Nonsect .. 


East 127th at.). 




1288 

New York City (233 

Now Y ork Collegiate Tiist itute - 

Mis.y Ylary Schoonmakor. 

Nonaect .. 


Ijenox ave.). 




1289 

Now York City (Olst 

Kugby .Academy 

Clinton Burling, A. M., 

Nonsoct .. 


and 92d sts. and 


head master. 



(Jontral Park west) . 




1200 

New York (^ity (38 

Sachs’s Collegiate In.stitute f or 

Dr. J uliua Sacha 

Nonsooi .. 


West 69th st.). 

Boys. 



1291 

New York City (116 

Sachs’s School for Girls 

do - 

Nonsect - . 


West 59th s£.). 




1292 

Now York City (231 

St. John Baptist School for 

Sisters of St. John Baptist. 

Ei>i® 


East 17tli at.'). 

Girls. 



1293 

New York City (0—8 

St. Mary’s School 

I Si.ster Anna 

Epis 


East46tli st.). 





Statistics of 1893-94. 
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ttiher xirivate Mccmdw'if schools, 1804-95 — Cowtiuncd. 


Preparing for 
college. 


Clas- Scien- 
elcal tiHo 
course, course. 


I College £ 

pro para- g 

arftfiii. 

ate«in a 

1895 class ^ 

that ® 

graduates 3 

in 1895. S 




Value of 
groinids, 
build, 
iiigs, and 
scventilic 


13 14 15 16 17 18 lO 20 21 22 33 


0 1 20 0 16 0 18 0 


10 :5 101 0 97 0 77 


0 21 0 20 0 20 


I.’) 0 , 1 C 0 I 0 1 0 0 90 0 85 0 75 0 15 


5 0 1 40 0 I 0 0 0 0 I 20 0 10 0 15 0 I ! ! ' 

7 0 1 ‘lO 0 j 0 0 0 0 ! 40 0 3 0 4 0 I 3 0 4 - 

' ' ill 

0 0 0 ;i20 ; o O 0| O ' 1 4 .5, OOO .%500, ooo 


0 i 00 0 0 0 I 5 S 0 


2 10 1 91 -Hi 0 0 :;g .oo 


0 12 ! 0 i 1 


4 ; 5,000 


0 1 25 0 20 


0 10 0 15 ' 


3 4 DOG 1,500 


190 0 10 

I 

0 8 0 10 I 0 

0 13 0 0 0 


3 I 4 5)0 


0 0 0 I 0 


0 . 4 100 


0 10 0 15 


0 05 0 45 0 20 


0 09 ................ 0 15 


0 26 0 15 ... J.... 0 16 


; 110,000 1291 

500 ' 1292 -, 
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Statistica of endowed academies, aeminardes, and 



State and post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 



4 


NEW YORK— continued. 





Xew Torlc (130 



R. C 


Henry Ht.). 




1295 

Xew York City (34 

S< hool of Social Economi«’s * - - . 

Oeorgo Gun ton 

Yoliacct .. 


Union square.). 




1296 

New i"ork City (G 

Mi.s.s Siuuicc’.'A Scbo(d for Girls. 

Arias (Tara H. Si»ence 

Nonseet 


AUoat 48tli St.). 




1297 

N4',w York fUty (173d 

Sulnirbaii Acadeinj’ 

Alr.s. p’.dwin Jolinson 

(’oiig 


si. and MatJi^iatejiv.) 




2298 

Now York City (52 

Fniv<>rsit} Granmuir School"' . . 

Eltm r E. Phillips, A. Af .. . 

Xomse.et .. 


West 56tli St.). 




5290 

New A’^ork (280- 





28:1 \Vo^t71atst.) 




1300 

Now York (Hty (IGO- 

A^'clt lu School for Cirbs 

AIllo. Lnu isi' ATdtin 

Nonseet .. 


162 West 74tli st.). 




1301 



Aliss d. 0. AVulker 



Madison ave.). 




1302 

New York Citv (109- 

Mrs. Leopold Weil’s Sc hool for 

Airs. Alai ildu Weil 

Noiisect . . 


111 West 77th at,). 

(Jirls. 



1303 

Now York City (113 

AYcst End S«‘bo<)l * 

Chester Donaldson 

Nonsect .. 


Wo.st 71.st st.'i. 




1804 

New York City (622 

AV''il8on <fe Kellogg School* 

F. F. AVibon, A. AI., and 

Nonsi ct .. 


5tli avo.). 


LAI. Kellogg, Al.D. 


1305 

New York City (417 

Woodbridge School 

J. AVTiodbridge Ihivis 

1 No insect .. 


Madison iivo.). 




1306 

Nia^jara Falls 

Do Veaux (College 

Reginald Tr.Coe,pr<\sident 

! Epis 

1307 

Nyaek ! 

The Nyack School 

Airs, liuogene llertholf i 

Non sect .. 

1308 

Oak field 

Cary ('ollegiate Scininury a 

Rev. Curl is C. Gov(‘, AI. A. 

P. E 

1309 

Oxford 

, Oxford Academy 

JlcvbertP. Galling'er 

Non sect 

1310 

Peekskill 

' “ The Institut<>’” 

Cbarb'S FnlfMTtnm r 

Nonseet .. 

1311 

.... do 

i Tdohegan S. hool 

' llenrv AVaters, A. AI 

Non sect .. 

1312 

do 

i P«-i ksk ill ?d •.«!. 

T.ouis H, Orkinan 

Non sect .. 

1313 

do 

1 St. (iabricl’s School 

Sister KsUku’ 

K])iH 

1314 

Peterboro 

1 Evans Academy 

Miss F. 11. SiiRuhling 

Nonseet .. 

1315 

Pike 

1 Pike Seminary 

Ray TLAVhitb(>ek.-.. 

F.AV.Bapt 

1310 

Pine I’ lain s 

Seymour-Sniith Ae.ademy 

Jtev, A. Alalliee, A. AI .... 

Nonsect .. 

1317 

1*1 nttn hnr^ 

O’ VoiTville, A I'.nd^^iiiy 

Sister M. A. Roby 

It C 

1318 

Pornpoy 

Pompev Acad<miy . . . 

Charles S. Benedict 

Nonsect .. 

1319 

Pouplikeepsie 

ClasKic’al and Horne Tn.stitute*. 

Aliss Sarah V. H. But ler. . . 

Nonseet .. 

1320 

do 

Lvndtm Hull School for Young 

Samuel W. Buck, A. AI 

Nonseet .. 



Ladies. 

i 


1321 

Ponghkeepsie (cor. 

Quincy School 

Alisa Mary C. Alliger 

Nonseet .. 


Market and Pine 





sis.). 




1322 

Poughkeepsie 

Riverview Military Academy, . 

Joseph B. Bisbee 

Nonsect .. 

1323 

linn flolpli 

('Jhamberlain Tnstitiile \ . 

llov. E. A. Bishop, A.M., 

AI . E 




]ire»iderit. 


1324 

Kiverhoad 

Riverhead Academy 

George N. Edwards 

Nonseet .. 

1325 

Rochester (2 Prince 

Academy of the Sacred Heart. 

Alnie. Stuart 

R. C 


st.). 




1320 

Rocliftster (401-404 

Bradstrect’s College Prepara- 

J. Howard Bradstreet 

Nonseet . . 


Beckley Building, 

tory School. 




South Clinton st.). 




1327 

Rochester (9 Gibbs st. ) 

The Cruttenden School for Girls 

Alisa L. 11. Hakes 

Nonsect .. 

1328 

Rochester 

Hale's Classical and Scientitic 

George D. Hale 

Nonseet . . 



School. 



1329 

do.. 

Livingston Park Seminary... 

Miss G(‘orgia C. Stone.... 

Epis 

1830 

do 

Nazareth Academy 

Kev. J. P. Kiornaii 

R. C 

1331 

RG(rhestor (77 South 

The Misses Nichols’s School. . . 

Misses J. H. and Marga- 

Nonsect 


Fitzhugh st.). 


ret D. Nichols. 


1332 

Rochester 

The W agner Memorial Luther- 

Rev. John Nicum, I). D. . . 

Ev. Luth. . 



an Collego. 




* Statistics of 180ft-94. 
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Other j)7'ivate secondary schools, 1804-05 — Contiuiied. 


In- 

struct- 

ors. 

Students. 


rt 

o 

k. 

a 

o 

« 

Si 

0 

O 

Cj 

V- 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umn's 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
colle^jO. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895, 

College 
]>ro])ara- 
t.ory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien 

tide 

course- 

















O 










d 


d 


d 


d 


d 

'3 

a 

d 

*73 

a 

d 

ig 

1j 

I 

d 

13 

la 

a 

d 

13 

1 

d 

"a 

'C8 

a 

.2 

"a 

13 

a 

d 

13 

1 

ti 

a 








pi 


Si 


S 


pl4 

>3 

I*( 

S 

5 

(1 

7 

8 

o 

lO 

11 

Its 

141 

14 

15 

lO 

17 

18 

to 

t^O 



31 

1 

>f 

0 

75 

0 

0 

10 

50 

0 

50 



0 

8 

0 

8 


7 

1 

116 

42 

0 

0 


10 




.... 

13 

o 




1 

8 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

25 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 


1 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 


18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 

4 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


0 

9 

0 


0 


0 

i 

0 

8 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

8 





0 

2 



■■j 

2 



47 



13 

136 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

2 

J 

0 

3 

0 

30 

0 


0 

30 

0 

3 


0 

0 

4 



•J 1 

0 

0 

0 

40 



12 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 

0 


3 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 1 

6 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

17 

0 

19 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

...1 

8 

0 

39 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

38 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

1 

4 

4 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

12 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

9 

25 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

19 

33 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

12 

2 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

39 

55 

0 

0 

59 

63 

3 

I 

1 

0 

3 

4 

2 

0 

3 

2 

1 

25 

18 



6 

0 





7 

1 




4 

0 

40 

6 

0 

0 

G 

0 

(5 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

’4 

11 

1 

128 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

on 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

12 j 

0 

0 

19 

33 





0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

52 

27 

0 

0 

20 

18 

“o' 

o 

10 

4 

5 

0 

5 

0 

“ 4 ’ 

2 

2 

10 

13 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 i 

3 

1 

19 

0 

0 

30 

107 

1 

1 



0 

5 

] 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

25 



12 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 






1 

6 

0 

96 


’ 0 * 

7 

43 

0 

20 

0 

0 

"o* 

"8 

0 

0 

3 

1 

o 

0 

10 

0 

0 

70 

00 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

90 


0 

0 

32 

0 

80 

0 

33 

0 

24 

0 

18 

1 

0 

4 

6 

4 

88 

103 ! 

0 

0 

0 

6 





3 

4 

} 

0 

4 

1 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 




0 

6 

0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

3o 





"o' 

“s' 

6 

8 

3 

3 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

17 

0 

4 

0 



3 

0 

5 

0 

44 



0 

6 

0 

0 



0 

4 

0 


4 

1 

0 

27 

0 

“o' 

” 6 ’ 

0 

0 

11 

0 

U 

“o' 

8 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

7 

0 

00 



3 

10 

0 

5 



0 

10 




0 

8 

0 

76 

“o’ 

“o' 

30 

60 

0 

0 

” 6 ' 

“ 6 ‘ 

0 

22 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

82 



0 

10 

0 

3 



0 

5 



4 

4 

0 

86 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 






I 

I 

* 400 


J.200 


500 

200 


250 

300 


52 I 2, 000 



46 

128 


880 
1,003 
1 , 200 
400 
1.000 
1. 000 
3n 
500 


4 GO 


875 


800 
J, (100 


300 


00 


1,600 


1, 500 


150 


800 

200 
2, 191 

570 


Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
nppH- 
ralus. 


34 


I 


$12, 000 


1294 

1295 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1299 


125, 000 


1300 


1301 


I 1302 


5u, 000 1303 
10, 000 1304 


5, 000 I 1305 


118. 150 ' 
15,000 
24. 000 

" ’ ’i ii, 000 


50, 000 


1 , 000 
16. 050 
16, 377 
60, 380 
300 
5. 000 
35, OOO 


1300 

1307 

1308 

1309 

1310 

1311 

1 312 

1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

1318 

1319 

1320 


1321 


72, 775 
4, 000 


1322 

1323 


1324 

1325 


1826 


350 


1327 

1328 


30, 000 


26, 000 


1329 

1330 

1331 

1332 


a Amount from benefactions, !}> 10 . 
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EDUGATICW EEPOBT, 1894-95, 


Statisiica of endowed academicaj 8emmarif$y and 



State and postroffloe. 

Name. 

Principal. 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 


3 

4 


NEW YORK— continued. 




1333 




R. C 

1334 




1?. (; 

1335 

llosylin 

]io.sylin Classical School.. — ... 

liev. James Hall 

Non sect . . 

3330 




M. E 

1337 




R. C 



iVI erev. 



1338 

Shorvrood 

SliCTWOod Seleel School a 

A. Gorlrudo Phanders 

N(»naect .. 

1339 

Since Since 

D7’. Hollirook’.s IMilifary School 

Bov. 1). A. Holbrook 

Nonscct .. 

1340 



Monn t Pleasant M ilit.ii y A cad- 

C. I'. Brusie, A. M 

Nonsert .. 

1341 

Sodus 

cniy. 

Sodus Ac.idomy 

Prof. Lewis H. Clark 

Non sect .. 

1342 

South old 

Soiithold Acadeinyh 

Annie A. Allis, A. B 

l^rosh 

1343 

Stapleton 

Stat(‘n Island Acadiuny and 

Prcdcrick E. Partington, 

Nonsoct . . 



Latin School. 

A.M. 


3344 

ISyrfliCiiso 

Academy of the Sacred Heart*. 

4 

R. C 

1345 




31. (’ 

1346 

Tarry town 

MissBulklcy’s School for Girls 

M issir. L. Bulkley 

Nonscct . . 

3347 


Irving IuMtiVute 

JohnM. Eiirman, A.M 

Nonscct .. 

1348 

Troy 

La SalloTnstitule- 

Kcv. Jirother Edward 

Nonscct .. 

1340 



St. T’otcr’s A ojuloiny 

Vf r < )d ilin, 

Jh c 

1350 

do 

Troy A cademy 

Maxcv & P>arn< a 

Nonsf'ct . . 

1351 

do 

Troy Fcm.alo Scminaiy 

ISf iss Lniily I'. Wilcox 

NolCUM’t .. 

3352 

TTniou Springs 

The Oakwood Seminary 

Lsaac Sutlon 

T'^riends. . . 

1353 

Utica 

Mrs. ITalt’s School ... I 

Mrs. Jtilia C. C. I’iatt 

Noaaoct .. 

1354 

do 

Utica Catholic Aeadcmy 

J. S M. Lynch, 1)1)., LL.D 

B.C 

3365 

ATiroiia 

The Home School j 

Mr.s. Theodosia I'oster 

Nons<'<*t .. 

1366 

Wulworth 

AValworth Aca<lemy ! 

Prof. A. Il. McMurry 

Nonscct 

1357 

'NV'alerlown (17 Clin- 

The Irving School * 

Miss Edith L. Cooper 

Nonsoct .. 


ton si.). 




1368 

Ai7(^stch ester 

S.‘icrcd Ttftnrt Aendoruy 

Broth f>r An gust, . . . 

R C .... 

1359 

SVest New Brighton. . 

St. AuHtin’a Sc hool 

Bv.v. (S. E. (>iiaile, hoa<l- 

I Ml 




juaster. 1 



NORTH CAROLINA. 




1360 

All Healing 

Jones Seminary for Young 

Ih;v. C. A. Hampton 

Nonsoct . . 



Larflies. 



1361 

Arnold 

Arnohl Acadeinj’’ 

W. B. Scarborough 

l?oformed. 

1362 

Aflliovillo 

Bingham School 

It. Bingham, A.M.,LL.l)- 

NoI\S(H',t .. 

1363 


Home and J>ay School for Girls . 

Misa llcrriott A. Champion 

Nonsoct .. 

1364 

do 

Kavemscroft School 

T. H. T. Wight 

Nonsoct .. 

1365 

Augusta 

Hodges Busiucs.s Colhigo 

J. H. Hodges, A. M 

Nonsiu’t .. 

1366 

A iit.ry villft 

Soutli Biver B.aptist Institute. 

J. W. Smith, Jr 

1 

1367 

Belmont 

Sacred Heart Academy 

AI other M . Teresa 

K.C 

1368 

do 

St. Mary ’a College 

Bev.L.IIaid.l).l).,O.S.B. 

3t. C 

1369 

Belvidero 

Belvidero Academy 

Adelaide E. While 

Friends. . . 

1370 

Bonsalom 

Oak Grovo c 

T. M. Langley 

Nonsoct .. 

1371 

Bethany 

Bethany High School 

31. II. liioseclv'er 

Nonsect . . 

1372 

Bethel Hill 

BethelHill Institute 

Bov. J. A . Boflin 

Bapt 

1373 

Boouvillo 

Yadkin Valley Institute 

K. B. TTorn 

Nrnsoct .. 

1374 

Burlington 

Burlington Academy 

K.T. Hurley 

Moth 

1875 

Burgaw 

Burgaw High School 

0, J. Peterson, A. B 

Nonscct . . 

3376 

Caldwell Institute . . . 

Caldwell Inatitnto 

J. H. McCracken, A. M . . - 

Non.soct .. 

1377 

Candor 

Candor Institute 

J. »T. Bunn 

Nonscct .. 

3378 

Charlotte 

Charlotte Military Institute... 

.M.'ij. J.B. Baird 

Non sect . . 

1379 

Chocowinity 

Trinitv School 

"N C 1 1 11 >' liCS . ■ 

1*. E 

1880 

Clinton. 

Clinton Collegiate Institute * . . 

Enn si "Nl. Ilobhs 

Nonsect . . 

1381 

Clyde 

Clyde High School 

Rev. R. A. Scntelle. 

Nonsect . . 

1382 

Como 

Buokhom Academy 

J alien Henri Picot,LL.I). 

Nonsect . . 

1383 

Conover 

Concordia College 

Kov. W. H. T. Dati 

Luth 

1384 

Concord 

Scotia Seminary d 

D. J. Satterfield, D. 1> 

Presb 

1385 

Culler 

Pinnacle School* 

Charles T. Ball 

Bapt 


* Statistics of 1893-94. a Amount from bencfactunia, $98. h Amount from benefactions, $8,000, 
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STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

oihitr private secondary sclwoUf 1S94-D5 — Continued. 
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In- 

struct- 

ors. 


Students. 


Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elomon- 

tary. 

rroparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
proijara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

® 

■9 

® 

DO 

d 

0 

0 

tii 

a 

® 

5i 

Xumherin military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
bnild- 
ing:s, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

1. 

7 

6 

I 

8 

<0 

13 

i 

Ph 

lO 

'i 

11 

a 

& 

112 

13 

13 

Female. 

® 

13 

Pi 

Female. 

® 

13 

® 

13 

a 

® 

6 

Female. 

9 

14 

IS 

10 

17 

19 



553 


0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

5G 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 


G40 

t 

$2.5, 200 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

24 





0 

1 

0 

1 





7 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


500 

1 6, 000 

34 

19 

0 

0 

10 

13 

o 

2 

5 

3 





4 

34 

2, 025 

80, 799 

0 

27 



13 

0 





! 


.... 

3 



21 

10 

0 

0 

.3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 



20, 000 

40 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

40 

1 , 000 

80, 000 

15 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 



4 

15 

1 3, 000 

150, 000 

15 

20 

0 

0 

32 

3G 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

7 

1 

2 

4 

200 

4,000 

19 

12 

0 

0 

12 

13 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

a 

0 

2 

.... 

100 

15, 000 

42 

22 

0 

0 

78 

83 

G 

1 



2 

1 



4 



36, 000 

7 

21 

0 

0 

218 

217 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 







IG 

20 

0 

0 

238 

214 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

.... 

1,464 

44, 932 

0 

20 



0 

34 











.500* 


30 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 





2, 000 


70 

0 

0 

0 

IGO 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

4 

70 

1, 835 

26, 329 

8 

33 

0 

0 

2.39 

331 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 



G80 

05, 481 

OG 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

20 

0 

29 

0 

9 

0 

G 

0 

3 

66 

1,078 

17, 300 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 

3G 





0 

7 

f 

0 

<4 


2, 215 

215, 925 

n 

0 



33 

17 





4 

4 



! 



0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

7 



7, 000 

: 80, 000 

0 


0 

0 


‘^51 

0 

0 

0 

Qj 

0 

c 

0 

0 

1 1 



i ... ! 

1 

7 



«), 

o 

2 

1 





...!. 

■ " j 


GOO 

1 i 

4 

9"i 


16 

25 

0 

3 



0 

i 

0 

1 




1 * 1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

19 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i 

0 

0 


1 . . ! 

50 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


800 

300, 000 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

38 


84, 000 

0 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

30 





0 

8 



3 


700 

15, 000 

25 

14 

0 

0 

4 

1 





0 

0 

0 

0 




1, 000 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35* 

*0 

io 

"o’ 

10 

0 

5 

0 

' 4 ' 

jiui 


GO, 000 

0 

32 



0 

0 



0 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

6 








... 

300 


13 

H 

0 

0 

8 

4 

8 

4 

"4*1 

*4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


' ' 


10 

21 



10 

9 

2 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1,000 


0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

0 





0 

5 


i’'3' 


200 


G3 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

’ 36 ' 

'o' 

'6' 

'o’ 

IG 

0 

8 

0 

5 


7,3G5 

95, 000 

4 

0 

0 

0 

23 

30 



2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 



1,000 

20 

35 

0 

0 

25 

20 

4 

"o’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


100 

14 

5 

0 

0 

9 

4 

9 

5 

3 

0 





4 


1, 167 

1, 800 

20 

11 

0 

0 

43 

28 








4 


0 

5 ’ 000 

85 

55 

0 

0 

10 

8 

"o' 

" 2 ' 


"o' 

'6 

0 

0 

0 

4 


159 

liooo 

10 

5 

0 

0 

40 

25 

5 

& 







4 


0 

5, 000 

6 

9 

0 

0 

30 

35 

3 

4 







2 


0 

COO 

38 

35 

0 

0 

30 

35 

6 

4 

*4* 

"3’ 

"o' 

0 

0 

0 

4 


100 

3, 000 

13 

7 

- T r - 


12 

10 

2 

4 



0 

0 

0 

0 

2 



300 

65 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

"2] 

"o' 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

40 


3, 000 

26 

8 

0 

0 

16 

6 

11 

1 



6 

2 

6 

2 

4 



1,100 

20 

16 

0 

0 

28 

23 





4 

7 

c 

3 




lisoo 

6 

4 

0 

0 

74 

81 

"5 

"3 

0 

6 







2 ' 200 

10 

0 



20 

0 

10 

0 







"4 


2, 000 

1,000 

24 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 



i 

0 

1 

0 




liooo 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

270 





0 

8 



' 'o \ 


1, 000 

GO, 000 

25 

12 



15 

8 

"7' 

13* 

"-ii 

"6* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

....1 


50 

lisoo 


1933 

1334 

1335 
1330 

1337 

1338 
133d 

1340 

1341 

1342 

1343 

1344 

1345 
1340 

1347 

1348 

1349 

1350 

1351 

1352 


i 1354 


1357 


1358 

1.159 


1361 

1362 

1363 

1364 
1.365 

1366 

1367 

1368 

1369 

1370 

1371 

1372 

1373 

1374 

1375 
1370 
1377 
1.378 

1379 

1380 

1381 

1382 

1383 

1384 

1385 


« Amount from benefaction.^, $503. 


d Amount from bcncfactioiris, $1,500. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 

JStatistios of endowed academieSj seminaries^ and 


1380 

1387 

1388 

1389 

1390 

1391 

1392 

1393 

1394 

1395 
1896 

1397 

1398 

1399 


1400 

1401 

1402 

1403 

1404 

1405 
140G 
1407 


1408 

1409 

1410 

1411 

1412 

1413 

1414 

1415 

1416 


1417 

1418 

1419 

1420 

1421 

1422 

1423 

1424 

1425 

1426 

1427 

1428 

1429 

1430 

1431 

1482 

1483 

1434 

1435 

1436 

1437 


State and post- office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 

1 


3 

4 

NORTH CAROLINA— con- 
tinued. 






Prof. AV. A.Flvnt 


y.liznheth Hity 

Atlantic Colb'giatc Institute.. 

Elon Collegia a 

■ 

Fair Vjo-w ColJcgintc Inatitulc. 

S. L. Sheep , . * 


Elon College.. 

Lev. W'.AV. Stalley, A.Al., 
D. D. 

J. 11. Varboro 

Christian . 


'I homavS C. Ainick, T;, I.. . 

Koiisi'Ct .. 


Male and Female Academy 












Moth 


Frank iinton (Piristian College o 
Franklinton (’lassical Institute. 

N. Del McTleynoldH 


(1(, 

K . lirnce \\' hite 




Jnnu H McT)«>wc]l DoiiglaHs 
James It. Hives 



(loldstou xVeademy and Busi- 
iiPHS College. 

Mctli 






\V. 11. Plnlli])H 


ilfiiiflerMfui 

Gilmer Hi‘'"]i Scliool 

John A. Gilmer 

Konacct . . 

Hertford ' 

H (T t ford A ca< lorn v * 

J.C. Kitlivdl, A. li 

* "Nonsect . . 

11 i hri ten ' 

Hibriten Mountain Academy.. 
Shortia School d 

E. B. JMiillips 

Non sect .. 

TTiphln.nda - 

Tho.H. G. Ilarbisou 

Non sect . . 

Hillsboro ' 

J1 illaboro Male Aiaidemy 

E. (h Mebaiui 

Non sect . . 

do ' 

SeUvt Private School 

Mrs. Jlragg and Miss 

Nonsect . . 

Holly Springa | 

Hookerton 

Holly Springs Academy 

Hookerton ( 'ollegiato liistituto. 
H iintersA’ille High Scliool 

Jleartt. 

C. Frank Siler 

Jauies K. 1‘a.trick 

Non sect . . 
Non sect .. 

Huntersville 

Hugh A . Grey 

Noiiae<*t .. 

Ilex 

llellv Grove Academy 

A. B. Beck, A. M 

iJ.H.Slcdd A.M 

Lnth 

,ToiiesboT*» 

High School 

Moth 

TCorTiersville 

XermTrtvillo Aiaulemy 

B. 11. WilliB, A. B 

Miss Ij. S. Cathcart 

Mcth . 

A'lmnit'.Aio . 

i Lincoln Aiaidomv 

Con g ..... 

IT ill at on. 

I Lewis's Scinjol 

Bi chard 11. Lewis, A.M. . 
Misse.s V, and H. Patrick. 

N OllHOI'.t . . 


1 Misse.s Patrick's Boarding and 

Nonsect . . 

Lenoir 

1 Day School, 

i Ikirnes Hom<* School 

E. L. Barnes, A. B 

Presh 

do 

! Davenport College 

J(din D.JMinick, A. M 

Miss E. Tj. Bankin 

M. E 

. . do 

1 Kirkwood School 

l^resb 

IfOifingtriTi - 

' L('xii)gtoii Seminary 

Thomas (hirrick 

Non sect .. 
Ger. Bef.. 
M. E. So.. 
Non sect . . 

fin - - - ^ * 

i Pilgrim Acadiuny * 

J. C. Ltmnard 

Littloton 

1 Littleton Female* (College 

Loni.sburg Male Academy 

.T.M.Khodes, A.M 

l.rniisbiirg . . 

S. McIntyre 

I-iimlierton 

Bobeson Academy 

.Tolni Duckett 

Bftpt' 

M n.(1 i ann 

Ma><lisoii High School* 

A. Ij. Betts 

N onsect . . 
Non sect . . 
M.E...*., 

Anglin! - . ... 

Magnolia Military lustitute. .. 
Graham Academy 

0. C. Ferrell 

"Marflliftllherg 

Key. W. U. A. Graham, ! 
A. B. 

A. E. Booth, A.M.,Ph.I). 
Plummer Stewnrt 

Mare Hill 

Mara Hill College 

■Rflpf, 

MyiTaViTrillo 

Marslivillo Acaueiny ........... 

Nonsect .. 
I*rosb 

Mebane 

High School of Orange Pres- 
bytery.* 

Mountain View Institute 

Kev. E. C. Murray. ....... 

Mizpah 

M. T. Chilton 

Nonsoct 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 

Nonsect . , 

Mocks ville 

do 

Mockaviile Academy 

Sunny Side Seminary 

Goo. E. Barnett, A. B 

Misses Mattie Eaton and 

Moravian Falls 

Moravian I’alls Military 

Laura Clement. 

Frank B. Hendron, B. L. . . 

Morgan+nn ... 

Academy. 

Boys’ High School 

Leonard H. Onery 

Nonsect . . 
Meth 

M orven 

Moryen H igh School 

George W. Pilcher 

Mount Olive 

High School* 

E. P. Mendenhall 

Nonsect .. 


*St»tistic8 of 1893-94. a Amount from benefactions, $50,000. b Amount from benefactions, $600. 


STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 2081 

oiker private secondary eohoohf 1894-95 — Continued. 


In- 

struct- 

ors. 

Stmlentfl. 

Length of course in years. 

B 

a 

a 

u 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Prepar 

coll 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

iiiff for 
ege. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

6 

1 

a 

0 

(*H 

o 

d 

7 

o 

o 

8 

6 

d 

’3 

1 


d 

•a 

i 

d 

1 

d 

'3 

I 

Ph 

d 

1 

d 

*3 

0 

v 

pR 

1« 


d 

'a 

§ 

d 

'a 

d 

"rt 

0 

0 

9 

lO 

11 


13 

14 

13 

17 

18 

10 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

1 

0 

25 

10 



25 

15 



3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 





0 

1 

15 

10 



10 

20 

0 

4 











4 

1 

40 

44 

0 

0 

50 

40 

20 

15 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 


100 

6, 000 

o 

1 

45 

25 



10 

18 

40 

10 

10 

10 

3 

2 





1,000 

ino non 

1 

1 

14 

17 

0 

0 

25 

42 

30 

13 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


8 000 

1 

1 

85 

27 

0 

0 

25 

12 

4 

0 

G 

G 

0 

0 



4 




1 

0 

20 

5 

0 

0 


21 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


175 

1,’ 500 

0 

1 

0 

13 



0 

9 

0 

32 











1 

1 

17 

12 

0 

0 

15 

30 











500 


1 

1 

28 

20 



10 

8 


6 










1 

1 

4 

12 

4 

12 

00 

80 

b 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 


1, 500 

g! 000 

1 

1 

13 

10 

0 

0 

21 

10 

9 

8 










1 7(‘0 

1 

2 

0 

30 

0 

0 

70 

00 





3 

4 

3 

4 




5 000 

1 

0 

20 

18 



15 

20 

20 

12 

3 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 




1 000 

5 

5 

92 

100 

92 

100 

5 

0 





3 

7 






35, 000 

2 

1 

50 

30 



30 

20 

4 

6 










1 

1 

30 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 



2 

0 

2 

0 

4 


0 

1 000 

1 

1 

10 

21 



13 






1 

3 

1 

3 




1 800 

1 

1 

30 

20 

0 

0 

20 

20 

2 

4 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



1 ’ 000 

1 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1,500 

6, 000 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 





0 


0 

1 

13 

14 

0 

0 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 








800 

0 

2 

50 

50 

0 

0 

30 

23 

15 

13 

21 

9 







13 

3, 600 

1 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

17 

20 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1* 000 

0 

3 

35 

18 

0 

0 

36 

31 

16 

10 



0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

i 

200 

5 ’ 000 

1 

1 

14 

0 



10 

29 

G 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



3 


100 

1 000 

1 

1 

20 

19 

0 

0 

20 

20 

11 

7 

7 

G 





4 


5^ 000 

1 

0 

25 

22 

0 

0 

10 

17 

G 

2 

1 

1 







b 

1 ’, 500 

0 

3 

5 

14 

! 5 

14 

57 

108 












1 

3 

20 

13 

0 

0 

10 


2 

5 

i 

6 





3 


150 

800 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 ! 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 



b 

b 






2 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 


100 

4, 000 

2 i 

2 

! 15 

22 

0 

0 

25 

20 





0 

3 



4 


300 

21, 000 

0 

2 

1 ^ 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

"o' 

b" 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 



400 

6,’ 000 

1 

0 

i 27 

22 

0 

0 

15 

10 

4 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 


600 

5, 000 

1 

1 

20 

0 



15 

17 












1 000 

1 

4 

0 

60 

* 0 

"o’ 

0 

30 

"6 

"ib" 



b 

7 

0 

0 



GOO 

is! 000 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

i 1 

"6" 

2 

0 

2 

0 




2,000 

1 

1 

25 

10 

0 

1 0 

45 

31 



0 ' 

0 

0 

0 



0 1 

r*" 

100 

C 000 

1 

1 

39 

30 

0 

0 

16 

16 

is" 

" 7 ' 

2 

0 





....1 

L... 

100 

2,’ 000 

B 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

22 

b 

22 

0 

4 



6,000 

1 

0 

6 

> 4 

0 

0 

65 

50 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'4 1 



2,000 

1 

1 

135 

71 



25 

29 

15 

12 



0 

2 



1 

3 

! 

570 

30 000 

1 

1 

49 

49 

”6’ 

*’6" 

80 

25 









3 


is! 000 

2 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"c" 

"'o' 

b 

*2' 

2 

b 

2 

0 



125 

1 

0 

8 

8 



27 

17 











0 

2,000 

1 

1 

30 

21 

*6’ 

"6" 

0 

0 

*6' 

"'o’ 

”b’ 

b* 

'*6* 

.... 

5 

4 

3 


350 

1 ! 600 

0 

2 

6 

24 

0 

0 

14 

26 

1 ; 

15 

1 

0 







200 

15 

1 

0 

15 

2 

0 

0 

60 

48 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 



17 

300 

1,600 


0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 


0 


0 

2 

1 25 


1 ® 

0 

20 

25 

6 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

3 * 


0 

1,000 

1 

1 

1 12 

1 11 

0 

0 

6 

G 

i 2 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 


90 

750 


c Auiount from bonefactions, $1,100. d Amount £rom benefactions, $100. 

kb 05— --456 . 


1386 

1387 

1388 

1389 


1390 

1391 

1392 

1393 

1394 

1395 

1396 

1397 

1398 

1399 

1400 

1401 

1402 

1403 

1404 

1405 

1406 

1407 

1408 

1409 

1410 

1411 

1412 

1413 

1414 

1415 

1416 


1419 

1420 

1421 

1422 

1423 

1424 

1425 

1426 

1427 

1428 
1420 

1430 

1431 

1432 

1433 

1434 

1435 

1436 

1437 


2082 EDUCATJOS EEPOBT, »85, 

JSit€tiiBtios of endmmd meminaritm^ and 


State ami post-office. 


Kamo. 


NORTH CAROLINA— con- 
tinued. 


14»8 

1130 

Mount Pleasant 

Mount V ern on Si»ringa 

1440 

Kew B(5rne 

1441 

Kewiuirt 

1442 

Korl li Catawba 

1443 

Oakdale 

1444 

( »nk Ridge 

1445 


1440 

Oxford 

1447 


1448 

Palnierville 

1449 

Peedeo 

1450 

Penelope 

1451 

Pleasant Garden 

1452 

Pocket 

1453 


1454 

Polkton 

1455 

Raleigh 

14.50 


1457 


1458 

do 

1459 


1460 

Bamseur 

1401 

Jieidsville 

1462 

Rich Sijuarc 

1463 

Cidgewny 

1464 

Rocky Mount 

1465 

liouda. 

1466 

Itoxehel 

1467 

Rowland 

14f£B 

Entherfoivltoii 

1469 

Salem 

147U 

Sahula 

147! 

Selma 

1472 

Keotiand 

im 

Siler City 

1474 

Sonoma 

1475 

Snow Hill 

1476 

Southport 

1477 

Sunnhiuo. 

147« 

Tabernacle 

1479 

Taliile Itook 

14«0 

Tarhoro 

14S1 

Taylorsville. 

14S2 

Thomasville 

1463 

Trenton 

1484 

Union Bridge 

1185 

Wadeilboro 

1486 

Wak<ffi«4dl ..J 

mm ‘ 

Walnut Ooy©.., 

1168 

Warren ton 


Mount Amcena Scmiinary 

Mount Yernou Spring's Acad- 
emy. 

Kew I>erne Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 

Newport Acatlemy 

AinherHt Acadom'y 

Oakdale Academy 

Oak Jll<\ge Institute 

Salem HigJi School 

The Francis KiUiard* 

Horner S<’hool 

Yadkin Mineral Springs 
Academy. 

Tlie SarroH Collegiate and In- 
dustrial Institute.* 

P<‘nclopci Academy 

Pleasant Garden Academy 

High School 


Bnie’s Creek Academy . 

Polkton Academy 

Miss Hinsdale’s School. 

PeH<‘e Institute 

Kaleigh Male Academy. 

St. A ngustiiMs’s School . 
St. M arj' ’s Scihool * 


Ramsenr High School 

Kehlsvillo Fcinaio Semmary. 
Aurora Acatlemy a 


Ilidgtway High School 

University School 

The luter-Collegint/e School 

lloxohel Academy * 

Pliimview Academy _ 

Kntherford Military Institute. 

Salem Hoys' Schoor. 

Saluda Seminary 

Selina Acadeiny^ 

Scolhind Keck Male School 

Thonip-ou School 

Hotliei Academy 

Greene Academy * 

Skmth:j^)ort Collegiate Institiito. 

Sunsluno Institute 

Taltemacle Academy - . 

Tidile Itoek Academy _ 

Tarhoro Female Academy j 

TaylorsviUo Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 

Thomas ville Female College. . . 

Trenton High School* 

Union Bridge Academy 

WaddihoTO Graded Institute*' 
Wakehfiild Bngliah aftd Oaa- 
aicflil SchofA.* 

IHgh SOhool. 

Warrantou Male Academy*.. 

* Statistioa of 1893-*9£ 


Principal. 


Rev. C. L. T. Fisher . 
Rev. (,). T. 15(1 wards. 

J. D. Hodges, A. M. . 


G. W. Mew born 

Jv. li. Moore. A. H 

(ieorge H. Ro-t-M. H. A 

J. A. & M. H. Alien.... 

A.F Howard 

M isH M argai ei B. Hilliard . 
Horner <!v Dre^wry 

K. F. EddiuB....^ 


A. M. Barrett. 


Religions 
denomina- 
tion. 


Rev. C. ^I. Murchison 

A. C. Sh(irrin, H. S 

Allen Jones and I. W. 
Hughes. 

Rev. J A. Caropboll 

W. F. Hiinihert 

Miss Margan t Hinsdale. . 
James Diinviddio, M. A. .. 
llugli Morson and C. H. 
Denson. 

Rev. A . B. Hmiter, A. B. . . 
Bennett Smodes, A. M., 
D. I). 

D. M. Wenthmlv 

Miss Annie L. Hughes . .. 
Chas. G. Cook 


John Graham 

Win. Holmes Davis A. B 

J. E. Green, A. B 

S. i.. JidjURon, A. M 

Mai- J- R. McLeau 

W. T.R.BeU. A.M 

James F. Brower, A. M., 

Miss Mary C. Phelps 

Palmer Dairy m pel 

PriiM5e & Wilson 

J. A. W. Thompson 

H. P. Bailey, A. M 

J. 11. Williams, or 

G. G. Crichett 

1). M. Stallings. 

Prof. S. A. Hodgin 

Prof. W. A. liankin 

I>. G. Gillemjie 

Rev. J. A. w 


H. W. Sbelnliiiirt 

Wm. Henry lOiodes 

Bov. Tlummiis W; Stnewd . 
James A. Mcliauehlln 
J. €)> CHiffiovAt A. B. 


laham Boyal.r.* 

0. H. Scott.. .J Konseot . 


Lnth 
Konseot .. 

Konscct . . 

Nonsect 

Jlapt 

Noiisoct 
Non sect 
Nouwicfc 

Kpis 

Non .sect 
Non sect 

Nonsoct . 


Bapt... 
Nonsect . . 
Nod sect . . 

Nonsect . . 
Nonsect 
Non sect . . 
Nonsiiot . . 
Nousect . 

P. E 

Epis . . . 


Nonsect , 

I’rtvjb 

Friends 
(orthtMlox).] 
Non sect . 
Nousect . 

Ba])t 

Nonsect . 
NOBS(H5t . 

Noiiaoet .. 
Moravian 

i oiig 

NoafMH^t . . 
Nousect , . 
Noi»«©ct . . 
Nonseet . J 
Non sect , . 
Nonsect . .; 
Nimsect 
Non sect 
Nousect . 
Nonsi^ct 
NoBoecA . 

- 

Nonsoot . 
NnneeiMt . 
Nonsedt . 
NnsBeoti 


STA.TISTIC8 OP PEIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


other xyrimte 8€0ov^ar\j schools, Continued. 


In. 

Stiulouts. I 

n 

§ 



Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
IngH. and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 



Colored 

pooond- 



Preparing for 
college. 



College 
prepara- 
tory H u- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

grad nates 
iu 1895. 

str act- 
ors. 

jorai 
RC’oml- 
ary wtu- 
(leuts. 

ary in- 
cluded 
iu col- 
luniia 

7 and 8. 

Elomen- 

t,iry. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scion - 
titio 
course. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

•S 

0 

CQ 

(.• 

3 

0 

0 

fcfi 

a 

0 

1 1 ]S' umber in military c 

1 w . 

Tolames in library. 

'd 

5 

1 

1 

1 

P=4 

o 

2 

0 

,22 

8 

6 

<v 

B 

Cj 

U 

8 

78 

4 

ai 

O 

d 

"rt 

a 

(U 

d 

'3 

42 

a 

& 

13 

<>o 

d 

'rt 

d 

a 

0) 

14 

d 

l.'l 

"n 

I 

1«S 

d 

*3 

0 

d 

13 

a 

a> 

js 

rt 

i 

§ 

lO 

0 

11 

8 

14 

tH 

13 

19 




0 



100 

$5, 000 
1,000 

21 


.... 







2 

o 



0 

0 

10 

15 

10 

15 

.... 








1, 000 

1 

0 

6 

0 



21 

87 

o. 










600 

1 

0 

12 

8 

0 

(J 

28 


0 

a 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 



150 

OOi) 

1 

0 

18 

17 

0 

0 

32 

28 








3 


0 

COO 

0 

1 

IHO 

10 

0 

0 

10 

(> 

22 

0 

15 

0 

17 

1 



3 


2, POO 

50, 000 

a 

1 

70 

25 



20 

15 







“1 




200 


0 

2 

u 

27 

u 

0 

4 




0 

7 

0 

a 

■ 1 . 



500 

6, 000 

6 

0 

97 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

50 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

5 

75 


18,' 000 

)> 

0 

4'{ 

25 



21 


5 

4 







0 



000 

1 

1 

40 


49 

57 

20 


10 

15 



1 

0 

0 

0 



800 

4, 890 

1 

3 

10 

7 

0 

0 

10 

15 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

500 

1 

u 

1 

C 

0 

0 


12 

1 

1 









0 

400 

2 

0 

I'J 

B 

0 

0 

44 

21 





1 ... 

i 


5 


0 

1,600 

fj 

1 

85 

60 

0 

0 

30 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 




0 

1,000 ' 

i 

1 

13 

]0 



48 

40 

6 

0 






a 


125 

600 

0 


0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 





0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

111 

0 

149 



0 






0 

9 







2 

0 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

r>o 

0 


0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

j 



5,500 

3 

0 

18 

28 

18 

28 

5 . 

in 





0 

1 







1 

10 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 




3, 000 


1 

1 

34 

26 



31 

81 

30 


3 

2 

10 

13 

10 

13 

4 



2,000 

0 

2 

0 

30 

0 

0 

8 

22 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


36 

4, 000 

1 

0 

4 

14 

0 

0 

26 

22 

1 

1 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 



101 

1, 000 

3 

2 

20 

20 



30 

15 

25 

10 



1 

7 



5 


250 

20, 000 

1 

2 

33 

88 

0 

6 

50 

41 





u 

0 

0 

0 

2 


6, 100 

3 

1 

83 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*3 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

50 

1,500 

1 

1 

35 

10 

0 

0 

11 

7 

2 

0 

1 

3 







400 

1 

0 

10 

G 

0 

0 

15 

14 

1 

3 



u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1, 000 

2 

1 

05 

57 



30 

15 

30 

19 






i. i aa 

500 

8,000 

1 

0 

36 

0 



53 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 








0 

1 

3 

8 

' o ' 

6 

60 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 



3, 500 

1 

3 

20 

10 



10 

20 

0 

0 









2 

0 

40 

0 



20 

0 





0 

0 



5 


170 

7,060 

1 

1 

50 

25 

.... 


15 

20 

io 

i 

i 

0 

20 

1 

5 

1 

3 

50 

4 , 000 

2 

1 

10 

10 


6’ 

80 

90 

a 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 


2 . (MM) 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




500 

0 

3 

31 

3 

0 

0 

44 

65 

11 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



2,000 

1 

1 

10 

23 



05 

25 

10 

6 

*4 

”2’ 

n 

2 

5 

2 

4 



1, 000 

1 

0 

14 

12 

*’6' 

0 

01 

21 



0 

0 




.... 

0 

460 

1 

1 

15 

7 

0 

0 

50 

40 





0 

6 

0 

0 


30 


0 

3 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

20 

6 

13 

6 

io 

0 

5 

0 

5 



3,000 

2 

1 

50 

11 



50 

65 

18 

10 

10 

7 








4, 000 

0 

1 

0 

16 



0 

4 



0 

0 

0 

0 




20,000 

1 

fi... 

11 

10 



15 

25 

*2 

i 



2 

2 

•» 

2 



20 

2,000 

1 

1 

23 

19 



12 

10 

1 

4 

8 

*0 



4 


800 

1 

1 

22 

28 

*0 

0 

30 

»8 

13 

18 

4 

5 

3 

3 

i 

1 

4 




1 

2 

18 

19 

0 

0 

64 

30 

6 

8 






4 

*’ 


3,500 

1 

i 

10 

6 



15 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



809 

X 

0 

17 

2 

“o* 

"6* 

11 

0 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 






1,500 


1438 

1439 

144)0 


1441 

U42 

1443 

1444 

1445 
1440 

1447 

1448 

1449 


ur>o 

1451 

1452 

1453 

1454 

1455 
1450 
1457 

1158 

1450 

14fiO 

U (>1 

14G2 

I 

1 1403 
1104 
1465 
14416 
U67 
1468 
1460 

1470 

1471 

1472 

1473 

1474 

1475 
1478 

1477 

1478 

1479 

1480 

1481 

1483 

1483 

1484 
148 S< 
1486 


a Amount from licnefaotionB, $ 10 . 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95, 


Statiatica of endowed academica, aeminarlea, and 


State and post-office. 


IName. 


Principal. 


Keligious 

denomina- 

tion. 


1 


3 


3 


KOBTH CAHOLINA— COn-l 
tinned. I 


4 


1489 

1490 

1491 

1492 

1493 

1494 

1405 

1406 


Warsaw 

Waynesville 

Whittier.... 

Why Not 

Wilmington. 

do 

do 

do 


3497 

1498 

1409 


do 

Windsor 

do 


1500 Winton 

1501 Yadkinville 


Warsaw Institiito 

Wayne School 

Whittier High School . 

Why Not Acatlemy 

Miss Alderman’s Select School. 

Cape Fear Academy 

English and Classical School - . . 
Gregory Normal Institute a 

School for young Ladies 

Kankin-Ricliards Institute *. . . 
Windsor Academy 

Waters Normal Institute 

Yadkinville Nonnal Institute . 


C. a. Wells 

Thomas G. Ilarbison 

Robert Humphrey 

J, P. Boroughs 

Miss Mary L. Alderman . . 

Washington Catlett 

Rev. Daniel Morrello 

Francis T. Waters, A. M., 
Ph. D. 

Miss Annie J. Hart 

Rhoden Mitchell 

W.l). Horner and J. N. 
Kenney. 

Rev. C. S. Brown 

Zeno II. Di^on 


Miss. Bap 
Nonsect 
(’ong ... 
Nonsect 
Non sect 
Nonsect 
V.E .... 
Cong ... 


Nonsect 
Non sect 
Nonsect 


Bapt 

N ousect 


1502 

1503 

1504 

1505 


1506 

1507 

1508 

1509 
1610 

1511 

1512 

1513 


1514 

1515 

1516 


1517 

1518 

1519 

1520 

1621 

1522 

1523 

1524 

1525 

1526 

1527 

1528 

1529 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Devils Lake. 
Grand Forks. 
Jamestovni. . 
Portland .... 

OHIO. 


Aahorg Academy 

St. Bernard’s Academy * 
St. John’s Academy b ... 
Bruhat Academy * 


O. II. Aahorg 

Mother Mary Augustine. . 

Sister Irenacus 

Rev. J. Tingelstad, A.M. 


Anstinbnrg 

Barnesvillo 

Beverly 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

do 

do 

Cincinnati (143 May 

St.). 

Cincinnati (Walnut 
Hills). 

Cincinnati (M o u n t 
Auburn). 

Cincinnati (College 
Hill). 

Cincinnati (1615 Tine 
st.). 

Cincinnati 

do 

Cleveland (768-770 
Euclid ave.). 
Cleveland (1020 Pros- 
pect st.). 

Cleveland 

do 

Columbus (527 East 
Broad st.). 

Columbus (L51 East | 
Broad st.). j 

Columbus ... 

Columbus (381 East 
Town st.). 

Damascus 

Dayton <n 8d st.) — 


Grand River Institute 

Friends’ Boarding School 

Beverly Normal College 

College Prcjparatory School 

Collegiate School 

Doddrs Classical High School. . 

Eden Park School 

English, Gorman, and French 
Scho(d . 

Franklin Schoid 

Mount Auhurii Young Ladies’ 
Institute. 

Ohio Military Institute 

St. Francis Seraph Ecclesias- 
tical College. 

St. Mary’s Literary Institute. . 

School tor Girls 

Hathaway ‘Brown School for 
Girls, c 

Miss Mittleberger’s English 
and Classical School. 

TTniversity School 

DrsuUno College 

The Columbus Latin School . . . 

English and Classical School . . 

St. Joseph’s Academy 

Thompson's Preparatory 
School. 

Damascus Academy 

English Training School for 
l^ys and Girls. 


R. O . McClelland, A. M . . . . 

Joseph C. Stratton I 

E. G. Klotz, president j 

Miss Ella J. Buckingham. 

Rev. J. Babin, A. B 

T. J.Dodd, D. D 

Madame Fredin 

Hillehrandand Gardtliau- 
sen. 

Joseph E. White, G. S. 
Sykes. 

H. Thane Miller, president 

Dudley Emerson, A. M 

Rev. Peter B. Englort, 
O. S. F. 

Sister M.'iry Borgia 

Miss Katharine M. Lnpton 
Miss Mary E. Spencer 

Miss Augusta Mittlc- 
berger. 

Newton M. Anderson 

Mother Mary of the Im- 
maculate (Jouception. 
Frank T. Cole, A.B., LL.B . 

Miss LucretlaM. Phelps . - 

Sisters of Notro Damo 

J. T. Thompson and E. W. 
Livingston. 

Wm.B. Haddock, Ph.B.. 
A.B. Shauck | 


Luth 

R. C 

R. C 

Ev. Luth. . 


Nonsect . 
Friends . . . 
Cum. Pres 
Nonsect . 

P.E 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . 
Nonsect .. 

Nonsect . 

Nonsect .. 

Nonsect . . 

R. C 


XV. V.. . . . . 

Nonsect 

Nonsect 

Nonsect 

Nonsect 
R.C .... 


Nousoct 

Epls — 

R.C .... 
Nonsect 

Friends 

Nonsect 


* Statistics of 1893-94. a Amount from benefactions, $1,600. 



STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 2085 . 


other xyrivaie secondary schools, 1894-95' — Continued. 


Students. 


In- 

struct- 

ors. 

Total 
seooiKl- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
socoiid- 
«ry in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8 . 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Length of course in years. 

Number in military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
seientidc 
appa- 
ratus. 

Clafl- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tltlo 

course. 

6 

'3 

0 

13 

1 

6 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

'3 

13 

S 

(0 

13 

Female. 

6 

13 

S 

15 

§ 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

5 

« 

7 

8 

O 

lO 

11 

lii 

w 

14 

15 

lO 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

99 

91 

1 

0 

11 

0 



10 

13 

3 

3 



3 

2 

3 

2 

2 



$ 2,000 

2 

0 

16 

15 

0 

0 

12 

18 

3 

0 







3 


1 , 800 

i2j 500 

1 

1 

8 

11 

0 

0 

72 

61 





0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

' 100 

1 

0 

20 

10 

0 

0 

20 

26 

3 

o 



0 

0 

0 

0 




600 

0 


5 

80 



10 

15 





0 

0 

0 

0 



75 


2 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

10 

. 

0 



10 

0 

6 

0 

4 


110 

8, 000 

1 

0 

31 

3 

0 

0 

. 3 

0 





3 

0 

3 




2 , 000 

5i000 

1 

4 

30 

57 


57 

69 

155 

1 

3 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


600 

23, 000 

0 

2 

0 

34 



0 

6 

. 




0 

0 

0 

0 


.... 


600 

2 

1 

10 

25 

10 

25 

25 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



150 

3, 500 

1 

0 

31 

21 

0 

0 

8 

7 

15 

10 

1 

0 








3, 000 

2 

2 

15 

50 

35 

50 

03 

42 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 



4 



10. 860 

2 

2 

20 

18 

0 

0 

45 

40 

4 

2 

8 

6 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3 


25 

2 , 600 

1 

0 

0 

5 



60 

19 











35 

2,500 

0 

4 

2 

48 



25 

50 

2 




0 

4 

0 

3 



498 

30, 000 

0 

2 

15 

15 



25 

00 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


62 

10 , 000 

3 

0 

70 

29 

0 

0 

37 

43 

9 

6 

0 

0 

7 

6 

3 

0 



250 

1,000 

3 

4 

22 

28 

0 

0 

81 

30 





4 

2 

3 

1 

3 


500 

12, 000 ^ 

1 

1 

21 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 





2 

4 


3 


6 U 0 

1 

0 

15 

12 

0 

0 

15 

30 

5 

0 



0 

2 

0 

0 

2 



2, 000 

0 

2 

3 

15 



0 

19 

2 

4 



0 

5 

0 

c 




3 

1 

20 

0 




0 

18 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 



5 


0 


1 

0 

10 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



4 




0 

5 

0 

17 



0 

8 





0 

0 





700 


0 

5 

0 

20 





0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 







4 

3 

C8 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

43 

0 

25 

0 

24 

0 

20 

0 

4 


500 

[ 20, 000 

1 

7 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 







4, 000 

I 

5 

0 

27 

0 i 

0 

0 

] 

12 

0 





'”'1 
0 1 

0 

0 

Q 

4 

27 

3, 000 

80, 000 

7 

0 

115 

0 



0 

0 





9 

0 



5 

0 

0 

0 

20 



0 

1 

180 





0 

3 







0 

5 

0 

20 



0 

0 

6 

5 







■ ' 4 ' 


2,000 


0 

0 

0 

60 

”6* 

'*6* 

25 

65 

0 

0 

”6' 

’36 

"o’ 

’’o’ 

0 

1 

4 


1,300 


3 

7 

0 

72 

0 

0 

80 

104 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

7 

4 


4,000 

25, 000 

13 

0 1 

110 

0 ‘ 

0 

0 

64 

’o 

81 

0 

40 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

4 


1,500 

180, 000 

3 

2 

0 

60 



20 1 

190 



0 


0 

2 



4 


5, 000 


2 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 1 

3 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 


975 

300 

2 

8 

0 

100 



12 

53 

0 

0 



0 

16 

0 

8 



1,500 

8, 000 

0 

4 

0 

20 



0 

too 





1 

0 

• 2 

i 


4 


3,000 

8 

0 

44 

86 

6 

0 

10 

8 



4 

2 






20, 000 

1 

1 

25 

26 

0 

0 

20 

15 

5 

9 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

4 

4 


400 

5,000 

2 

1 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

— 

— 

5 

0 

3 

0 



— 





1489 

1490 

1491 

1492 

1493 

1494 

1495 

1496 

1497 

1498 

1499 

1500 

1501 


1502 

1503 

1504 

1505 


1506 

1507 

1508 

1509 

1510 

1511 

1512 
1613 

1514 

1515 
151G 

1517 

1518 

1519 

1520 

1521 

1522 

1523 


1524 

1525 

1526 

1527 

1528 
1520 


h Amount from Itenefactious, $2,000, 


0 Amount from benefEmtions, $500. 
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EDUCATION REPOET, 1891-95." 

Siaiisticn of mtlamod aca*2emie$, eemmarlm, and 


State and post-offico. 


Kame. 



OHIO— continued. 

1530 

Dayton 

1531 

DnvUin < Ludbiw luid 


Eraukliu sis.). 

1532 

Ewington 

153.i 

Eostori.'i ! 

1534 

Gamb cr 

1.535 

(ierinuntown 

1530 

Green Sjiring 

1537 

Jluvesvillo ( 

1**3« 

Hud. son j 

1539 

Marion I 

1340 

Mechaiiie.alown 

1541 

Midillepoint 1 

1342 

Mount Vernon 

1543 

Newark 

1541 

New Hu 5er.«<town 

1545 

New l><‘xington 

1540 

PainCHville 

1547 

Please ntvi lie 

1548 

Poland 

1549 

Reading 

1550 

St. Martin.*# 

1.5.51 

S.'-irunnuh 

1552 

Sou til New Jjyine 

15.53 

South Salem 

1554 

Spriuglield 

15.55 

Tltiin 

1550 

Toll'd o 

1557 

do 

1!k>8 

1 TVeat Farmington 

1559 

{ Woodvdllo 

15(>0 

! Zauesville 

1561 

' do 


1 

1 OKLAHOMA. 

1 

1562 

( iiilhrie 

1503 

Kiugfl.'iher 


OREGON. 

1564 

Baker 

1565 

Gonnille 

1560 

Daflas. 

I5ti7 

Forest Grove 

1,568 

Lebanon 

1560 

Mount Angel 

1.570 

Pendleton 

1571 

Portland 

1572 

do 

1573 

do 

1574 

Portland <l&ih and 


Davis Bis.), 

1575 

Sflleiu ...... 

1576 

Tim Dallea 

1177 

Tillamook 


Principal, 


St. Mary’s Institute ... 
Notvtj UaTiio Aeatlciuy - 


E win "ton Academy 

Eostoria A< aileiny 

Jtarcourfc Pi.ioo Seminary 

Miami ]Mililury Institiito 

(Jrctiii S|>rin^f Acadi'mj' 

Ycnuillion Instilulc 

Westem Jio^en o Acatleiiiy a. . 

St. Mary’s School .* 

^lechauuslo'wn Academy 

AVestern Ohio Kimnal School . 

Mount Vernon Aca<leiuy 

Miss .Times’s Piivate S*‘l>ool. . 
Kew II n^eratown Ac ademy .. 

St. Aloysius Academy 

School i'or Girls 

Eairlield Fiiion A' .adeiny 

Poland Union Seminary 

Mount Eot )e Danio Academy. 
TTrsnl’iio Academy lor Youh" 
Ladies, 

Savannah Academy 

Kew Lymo ltistiiu'te& 

Salem Aendemy 

S^u -r.ulh ld Seminary 

( ' 1*0 ( 

Smc.jil Sidiool 

Ur s n 1 ino Coiiven t of the Su cred 
Heart. 

TV estern ItcserviH Seminary 

AVoodvilh^ Academy 

Putnam Military Acailemy — 
PnUiaiu Seminary 


llev. .Joseph TVeehesser. . . 
Sisters of Kolre Dame ^ 


E. F. Vale 

T. A. Hostetler, A. H 

Mrs. H. N. Hills 

Or^'on Graft’ lirown, M. A . 

II. C. DiiJion 

1). K. Andrew s 

Ered(*riclc W. Ashley.. 
Ilev. James A. Hums . . 

TV. A. Me Dane 

P. S. Morgan 

TVm. 'V. Pdand 

!Miss Laura J.. I ones... 
.lohn How’ard Brown... 

Mother (ionzafra 

Mrs. Mnri.alL 1>. Mathews 

G.G. Wehl). A.B 

TT^ alter H. Houston 

Sister Atjnes Aloysia. . 
Sister M, J’uptlsta 


TV. ir.A^early 

,1 .Tuekennnii, A.M.,Ph.l) 

John Pi. TVilli-Hins, A. B 

Miss Susan A. Longwell. . 

Mother Ii.ignori 

'I'h© Mih»('s Sinead 

Ursuline Nuns 


Roligiona 

(ienomm.*!- 

tion. 


.St. .loseph’s Academy . 
Kiuglisher Uollege. . * . . 


I.a (i’reole Acmleiny 

Tualatin A<*adtnny 

San till m Academy 

Mount Angel Academy. 


St. Joseph’s Academy. . 
P.lrthop Scott Acjulemy. 
Portland Academy d... 


St. TTelcn’sIIaU.,.. 
St. Mary’s CoUego . 


Acaileray of the Sa-cred Heart. 

Bt. Mary ’a Academy 

Tillamook Academy ♦ 


TL J, Moore, I’h. D 

'I'hoodoro Mccs 

,T. M. Hnlhert 

Mrs. Helen Huckiugham 
Colt. 


Mother I’.'iula, O. S. B 

J . T. House 


Sister Mary Cupertino 

TTL H. Bunch 

A. M. Sunders, A. M 

H. L. Hatee 

S. A. llandlc, A. M 

Mother M, Beraardine, 
O. S. B. 

Sister M . Stanislaus 

j.w.nm, M. D 

S. R. .Johnston audJ. R. 
Wilson, 

Miss Mary B. Rodney 

Brother Lucius 


Sister Mary Assumption . . 

Sister Mary Alodia 

Mrs. Carrie May 


Pw.O .... 
R.C .... 

Konaect 
United B 
Epi».... 
Konscct 
KoiiKfct 
iN’onsci t 
Konscct 
K.C .... 

KoUHCCt 
Konsi ft . 
7 Huy Ad 
KoiiMeet 
KonsiM’t 
K. C.... 
Konsfct 
Non sect 
Pn^sb... 
R. C .... 
R. C .... 


Preah. . . 
NmiHect 
Freah. . . 
Non sect. 
R 0 .... 
Nonaivct 
R. C.... 


M. E.... 
J.iith ... 

Presh 

Nouftcct 


R. C.. 
Cong . 


R. C 

7-Dny Ad 
Nonsoct . 

('ong 

M.K...:.. 
R. C 


R. C 

F. E 

Nonaect .. 


EpiH - 
R. C . 


R. C 

B.C 

Konseet . 


'^Statistics of 1S03-.04. a Amount from bouefactlons, $225. 6 Amount from benefactions, $30,0C0 
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other 2 ^rivaie €e3on€l ary echoohy Continued. 




Students. 





lu. 



Colored 
second • 



Preparing; for 
collcfi<). 



ColU'jTo 
l>ro])ara- 
tory stu- 

s 



Value of 


j ()T.n i 

ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 







Gradu- 
al c.s in 

1 


r:} 


ora. 

flC(;ond- 
IU*V Htll- 

Elemen-| 

lary. 

Cl a ft' 

Scicn- 

dent. ft in 
tlio claa.s 

•S 

u. 

d 

>4 

c3 

grounds, 

build- 



d'onta. 



hicftl 

tiflo 



that 

£ 


£ 

ingH, and 





7 and 8. 



course. 

course. 



gradnjite.ft 
in 1895, 

0 

0 

a 

d 

scientific 

appa- 




















rat us. 


o 


d 




6 


d 


d 


6 


d 


u 

<X) 

tn 

6 

’a 

a 

d 

'a 

1 

d 

33 

a 

d 

'a 

a 

d 

'3 

73 

a 

d 

'e; 

"rt 

a 

d 

'a 

d 

i 

d 

'd 

"d 

a 

bC 

R 

JS 

a 

a 

a 



Ph 


Ph 


pH 




£ 


Pm 


Cm 


cS 


‘<3 



5 

6 

y 

8 

o 

10 

11 


13 

*4 

15 

10 

tr 

18 

10 

so 

21 

22 

23 

24 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

0 

58 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

0 

4 


3, 600 


0 

3 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 


300 

i 

1 

0 

15 

13 

0 

0 

15 

17 



4 

0 







40 

1 $1,000 
27, 000 

100. (100 j 

1 

1 

32 

3 9 

0 

0 

4.3 

21 





2 

1 

1 

0 

4 


.000 

0 

a 

0 

47 

0 

0 

5 


0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

.3 

4 


2 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 







34 

3, OOO 
500 

36. 000 

1 

1 

38 

41 

0 

0 

4 


6 

4 

7 

3 

4 

0 

4 

a 

4 

7.5,’ 000 

2, W)i) 

1 

1 

25 

28 



05 

102 

5 

fj 

1 

1 







300 

4 

1 

SO 

16 

0 

0 

1 


18 

8 

4 

0 

13 




4 


900 

40, 000 

0 

1 

3 

10 



97 10.3 





0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

0 

21 

20 



0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

...M 

3 


40 

1.5 

1 

1 

20 

18 

0 

0 

130 

32 

10 

4! 

5' 

7 

0 


3 


200 

18,000 

3 

2 

1 1 

31 

0 

1 

40 

.37 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


400 

35, 000 

1 

1 

0 

K 

0 

n 

1 


0 

3 

ti 

0 

0 


0 



1 

0 

7 

o. 

« 

0 

0 

r 

1 


— 




IfM) 


0 

3 

0 

32 


0 

21 

{) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

.... . 

.380 

26, 800 
3,5, 000 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

4 


.500 

0 

0 

1.5 

14 



00 

21 

12 

10 

.5 

B 

c 





3 


100 

f), 000 

i 

0 

14 

7 




16 





2 

2 1 

2 

>> 



1.000 

0 

r> 

0 

23 



0 

60 



1 

0 

4 < 


•t 


.3, (KI9 ' 


0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

19 



0 

1 

0 

3 

1 


,4 


6,000 1 

203 

75, 600 

4. 000 

2 

0 

42 

4t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

1 

0 1 

8 

1 


1 

0 

3 

_ 

2 

2 

.30 

33 

0 

0 

J*:! 

82 









.... 



1.5,000 ' 

1 

O 

30 


0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

3 



G 

5 

3 

.3 




1 .5, 0(»0 

00, 000 

0 

4 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

40 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 


1 50 

0 

3 

0 

50 



0 

150 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

6 



3 


! 81', 0 


0 

4 

0 

8) 

0 

0 

5 

45 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 


GcO 

.5, 600 

0 

10 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 





0 

20 

0 

0 

4 


1 0 


1 

4 

2 

30 

44 

0 , 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 



1 

j 200 

25, ( 01) 

3 

0 

15 1 

0 

0 1 

0 

28 

0 

5 

0 



(J 

0 

ry 

0 

r 


1 2,000 

1 (' 

30. (j0() 

5 

0 

25 , 

0 

! 

0 

10 

0 

10 i 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

i 

0 

4 

15 

j (!, (H 0 

0 

2 

0 

34 



0 

14 

0 

2 



0 

4 





! 8,000 

2<H) 

200 

0 

3 

0 

18 



0 

24 

j 

0 ' 

15 

0 

3 




3 


18,000 
25, 000 

2 

2 

21 

20 

*6 

r ^ 


1.S 

21 

18 








! 

0 

2 

5 

15 

0 

0 

25 

f.5 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 



400 

3,600 

3 

1 

IS 

15 

0 

0 

30 

81 

0 

4 

6 

6 





,3 


120 

7, 000 

1 

0 

27 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 



5 

3 





3 

3 


100 

5, 000 

5 

4 

56 

50 

0 

0 

21 



4 

5 

12 

8 

\ 

13 

8 

13 


7, (*00 
400 
2, 070 

2 

1 

17 

n 

0 1 

0 

11 

Si 


1 

2 

] 


3 


10, 000 
3,200 

0 

1 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

22 

'*o‘ 

”6' 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 


0 

4 

5 

26 

^ 1 

0 . 

0 

31 

0 

0 



0 

2 

0 

3 

4 


300 

13, 000 

6 

1 

60 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

4 

85 

0 

25 

6 

10 

0 

6 

0 


CO 


200, 000 
21,000 

4 

2 

S8 

48 

0 ' 

0 

C3 

50 

25 

4 

25 

12 

5 

8 

6 

8 

4 

420 

1 

C 

0 

S7 

0 

0 

1 

24 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 


700 

900 


1 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

129 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

21 

20, 000 

0 

4 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

B 



0 

2 

$ 







0 

3 

6 

n 



42 

70 




0 



4 




Ills 

26 

28 

*6 1 

"o‘ 


1 1 



1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 1 

1 oi 


• « * . i 

200 1 

7,800 


1 M 0 

isai 

1532 

jr»:w 

1.534 

1535 

1536 

1537 

1538 

1539 

1540 

1511 

1512 

1 543 

1544 

1545 

1546 

1.547 

3.548 

1.549 . 
15.50 

1.551 

1 552 

1 553 
1.554 
1:555 
ir 5 ({ 
1557 

15.58 

ir.r>a 

1500 

1501 


ir.62 

1503 


1564 

1,565 

1566 

1.567 

1568 

1509 

1570 

1571 

1572 

1573 

1574 

im 

im 


e Amount from bonofaciions, $100, 


d Amount from benefactiems, $7,256. 
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EDUCATION EEPOET, 1694-95.' ‘ 


StatUiica of endowed academies, seminariesj and 


State and poBtroffice. 


Kaiuo. 


1 


ft 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Principal. 


Keligious 

donomina- 

tion. 


3 


4 


1578 

1679 

1580 

1681 

1582 

1583 

1584 

1585 

1586 

1587 

1588 

1589 

1590 

3591 

1592 


1593 

1594 

1595 

1596 

1597 


1599 

1000 

1601 

1602 

1603 

1604 

1605 

1606 

1607 

1608 

1609 

1610 
1611 
1612 

1613 

1614 
3615 
1616 

1617 

1618 

1619 

1620 
1621 
1622 
1628 


1^ 

1625 

1626 
3627 
1628 


Academia 

Allegheny (204 North 
ave.). 

Ambler 

Armagh 

Barkeyvillo 

Beatty 

Bedford 

Bellefoute 

Bethlehem 

do 

Binningham 

Brodheadsvillo 

I Bryn Mawr 

Buckingham 

Bustloton 

Canonsbnrg 

Chambersburg 

Chester 

Columbia 

Con cord ville 

Darlington 

Dayton 

Dry Ilun 

Easton 

do 

I Ean Claire 

Elders Ridge 

I Ercildoiin 

I Erie 

do 

Factoryvillo 

Fredericksburg 

Fredonia 

Freeburg 

Germantown 


Tnscarora Academy 
Park Institute* 


Miss May Rodney . , 
Levi Ludden, I’h.'l) 


Sunnysido School 

Armagh Academy 

Barkoy ville Academy 

St. Xavier’s A cademv 

Bedford Classical College 

Bellefonte Academy 

Moravian Parochial School 

Preparatory School for Lehigh 
iTniveraity. 

Mountain Sijminary 

Fair view A cademv 

School for Girls (Preparatory 
to Bryn Mawr College). 

Hiighcsian Free School 

St. Luke’s Boarding School for 
Boys. 

Jefferaon Academy 

Chambersburg Academy 

Chester Academ 5 ^ 

St. PoUt's Convent 

Maplewood Institute 

Greeraburg Academy 

Dayton Union Academy 

Path Valley Academy 

Easton Academy 

Charles H. Lerch’s School 

Eau Claire Academy 

Elders Ridge Academy 

Ercildonn Academy 

Erie Academy 

St. Benedict ’s Academy 

Keystone Academy 

Schuylkill Seminary 

Fredonia Institute 

Freeburg Academy* 

Friends’ School 


Miss S. A. Knight 

C. A. (Jami)bcll 

Chas. Manchester. D. D . . . 

Sisters of Mercy 

Lawrence M. Colj>elt 

J. R. Hughes 

Albert G. Rau, B. S 

William Ulrich, Ph. D . . . . 

Mias N. J. Davis 

E. T.Kunklc, A.B 

Miss Florence Baldwin. . . 

Miss Cynthia Doane 

Charles II. Strout, F. E. 
Moulton. 

R.H.Meloy, A.M 

M. R. Alexander. A. M 

George Gilbert 

Sister Mary Flavia 

Jo.scph Shortlidgo 

C. A. Simouton, B. S. D 

U.U. Davis 

Charles W. Lonx, A.B 

Samuel R. Park, A. M 

Charles H. Lurch 

R. W. Voach 

Rev. N.B. Kelly, A M.... 

G. "W. Moore 

Louis Leakey 

Sister M. Clara 

Fred M. Loomis, A.M 

Wilson A. Doily, A. M 

J. A. McLaughry 

G. W.Malborn 

D. II. Forsythe 


Germantown (204 
! WestCheltenave.). 

Gettysburg 

Green sburg 

do...... 

Harrisburg 
l....do 


Hazleton 

Hawthorn 

Hickory 

Hollidaysburg 

Huntingdon 

d'ehkintown 

Kennett Square 

Kingston 

Kittanning 

Lancaster (19 South 
Queen st.). 


Miss Stevena’s Boarding and 
Day School. 

Mrs. Croll’s Academy I 

Greensburg Seminary a ; 

St. J o 8 e p b ’ a Academy for 
Young Ladies. 

Harrisburg Academy 

Misses Tomkinson’sSchoolfor 
Young Ladies. 

Hazleton Seminary 

West Millville Academy* 

Hickory Aca<lomy 

Holliday sbnrg Seminary 

Juniata College 

Abington Friends’ Schools 

Martin Academy 

Wyoming Seminary c 

Kittaniiing Academy 

School for Girls* 


Miss Mary E. Stevens 

Mrs. Jennie L. Croll 

W. M. Swingle, Ph. D 

Mother Mary Josephine.. 

Jacob F. Sieler 

Miss Martha M. Tomkin- 
son. 

Mrs. 8. C.Jack 

C. E. Sayers 

W. A. H. Mcllvaino 

Mrs. R. S. Hitchcock 

M. G. Brumbaugh, presi- 
dent. 

Louis B. Ambler 

Arthur B. Turner, A. B.. 
L. L. Sprague, A, M., D. D . 

J . A. Ritchey, Ph. I) 

Mrs. Blackwood 


Fresh 

Nonsect - . 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsoct . . 

R. C 

Nonsect . 
Nonsect . . 
Moravian - 
Nonscct . . 

Presb 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 

Friends. .. 
Epis 


Prosb 

Nonscct .. 
Nonsect . . 

R. C 

Nonsect . . 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect ..* 
Nonsect . .i 
Nonscct . . I 

Prosb I 

Nonsoct .. 
Nonscct .. 
Nonsect . J 
Nonscct ..' 

R. C 

Bai)t 

NoiiBoet .. 
Nonscct . . 
Nonscct .. 
Frion ds 
(Orthodox) 
Epis 

Nonsect . . 

Luth. 

R. C 

Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 
Ger. Rapt . 

Friends... 

Friends... 

M.E 

Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 


* Statistics of 189, '1-94. a Amount from benefactions, $2,000. 



STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 2089 


QtJier private secondary schools, 1894.-05 — Continued. 


Students. 


In- 

struct- 

ors. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

grad uatcs 
in 1895. 

§ 

.a 

© 

© 

0 

’p 

eS 

1 

_2 

b 

a 

.Q 

a 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

















0 




o 








oi 


© 


© 


© 

.4 

© 



6 

3 

73 

S 

6 

73 

73 

i 

© 

73 

1 

•i 

'3 

i 

<D 

7S 

1 

.2 


1 

•a 

I 

.© 

73 

'3 

a 

to 

P 

a 

p 

d 



s 


Ph 



a 



h 






& 



> 


a 

G 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

dD 

^1 



24 

1 

1 

15 

9 

0 

0 

3 

5 

4 

3 



0 

2 

0 

2 

4 


50 

$2, 000 

10 

1 

181 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

j 

38 

1 

50 

17 

29 

3 





0 

3 

7 

7 

0 

0 

13 

18 





0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


200 

40, 000 

2 

0 

41 

35 

0 

0 

19 

15 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

1 

13 

8 

0 

0 

34 

30 

13 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3 


400 

7,000 

0 

(5 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 



2, 000 

1 

0 

45 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

5 

1 

0 



G 

0 




3 

2 

49 

31 



15 

10 

o 

1 

3 

0 

8 

5 

5 

1 

4 


U 


3 

2 

40 

49 

0 

0 

74 

52 

0 

3 

10 

IG 

5 

4 

5 

1 

4 


500 

60, 060 

2 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

2 

0 

32 

0 

20 

0 



*> 


2, 000 

15, 000 

0 

G 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 



1, 500 

30, 000 

2 

0 

30 

10 

0 

0 

20 

15 

G 


a 

0 








0 

5 

0 

03 



0 

22 





0 

25 

0 

25 





0 

2 

22 

23 

0 

3 

47 

36 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 



10 ooo 

4 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

14 

0 

6 

0 

5 

6 

4 


500 

40^ 000 

3 

0 

25 

12 

0 

0 

10 

20 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


2. .500 

30, 000 

4 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

24 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

4 


500 

30, 000 

2 

3 

25 

20 

0 

0 

16 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

4 


700 

15, 000 

0 

3 

22 

19 



40 

28 

14 

10 



0 

2 



jj 


420 


3 

0 

18 

0 



30 

0 

8 

0 







4 


2, 000 

30, 000 

1 

0 

5 

4 



8 

10 

o 

0 



0 

0 



2 


50 

5, 000 

1 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 

16- 

24 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




400 

1 

0 

7 

G 

0 

0 

19 

10 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

"3' 


0 

2, 500 

1 

1 

04 

27 

0 

0 

4 

3 

13 

0 

17 

0 

6 

5 

6 

0 

1 


200 

10, 000 

1 

0 

30 

0 



2 

3 

11 

0 



10 

1 

4 

0 

2 


60 


1 

1 

IB 

18 

0 

0 

10 

12 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

4 



5, 000 

2 

1 

33 

10 



0 

0 

15 

0 



9 

5 1 

9 

0 

3 


1, 000 

8, 000 

1 

1 

7 

11 




0 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


150 

5, 000 

1 

1 

8 

7 

6 

0 

47 ' 

52 

2 

2 

i 

6 

0 

0 



5 


300 


0 

3 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 



3 


350 


0 

4 

85 

59 1 



20 

18 

20 

8 



8 

8 





3, 500 

100, 000 

1 

1 

10 

8 

6 

"o' 

6 

1 

3 

1 

"0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

■4’ 


500 

40! 000 


2 

58 

56 

0 

0 

63 

64 

9 

1 



9 

8 

2 

1 



850 


2 ' 

1 

15 

15 

0 

0 

40 

20 

0 

0 

(V 

"6 

8 

5 

0 

0 



300 

2, 500 


4 1 

33 

53 

0 

0 

30 

34 

22 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

5 


2, 000 


0 

14 

0 

102 



0 

18 

0 

32 



0 

12 

0 

8 



3, 000 


0 

1 

0 

15 



0 

10 

0 

2 










3 

2 

40 

30 

”6' 

"o’! 

67 

17 

28 

10 

3 

6 

i-4 

6 

G 

2 

4 



40, 000 

0 

7 

0 

30 

0 


0 

45 

0 

2.5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 


800 

300, 000 

2 

0 

28 ' 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

0 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 



15, 000 

2 

5 

B 

30 

0 

0 

20 i 

14 

4 

6 

4 

5 

0 

4 

0 

3 

4 

.... 

300 

8, 600 

0 

3 

0 

14 



7 

18 

5 

5 



3 

2 

3 

1 

4 


1, 500 


2 

0 

20 

24 

'o' 

'6' 

40 

r»o 

8 

3 

6 

6 

8 

0 

8 

6 



0 

12, 000 

1 

1 i 

24 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

3 



120 

2, 500 

0 

4 ! 

0 

34 



0 

41 





0 

11 





3, 000 

14 

3 

184 

109 

"o' 

"'6‘ 

0 

0 

*36’ 

27 

3 

”6 

16 

7 





5, 000 

50, 000 

2 

3 

83 

30 

0 

0 

27 

31 





3 

3 

2 

1 

5 


500 


1 

3 

26 

24 

0 

0 

8 

4 

*0 

6 

* *6" 


0 

1 

0 

0 

4 




10 

10 

247 

123 

0 

0 

73 

127 

19 

9 

58 

0 

20 

11 

17 

2 

4 


4, 000 

250, 000 

2 

1 

20 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

11 

0 

0 





3 


0 

4, 600 

1 

2 

0 

83 

0 

0 

0 

30 



0 

0 



0 

0 






b Amount from bonefactions, $45. c Amount from benefactions, $15,000. 

ED 95 66* 


1578 

1579 

1580 

1581 

1582 

1583 

1584 

1585 

1586 

1587 

1588 

1589 

1590 

1591 

1592 

1593 

1594 

1595 

1596 

1597 

1598 

1599 

1600 
1601 
1602 

1603 

1604 

1005 

1006 

1607 

1608 
1009 
1610 
1611 
1012 

1613 

1614 

1615 
1610 

1617 

1018 

1619 

1020 

1621 

1622 

1623 


1024 

1625 

1626 

1627 

1628 



mm 


EDWITIOH KEPORT, 1894-95. 

Staiiatica of endoived academies, eeminarieSf amd 


State and post-office. 


1629 

1030 

1631 

1632 

1633 
16.34 

1635 

1636 

1037 

1038 
16tJ9 

1640 

1041 

1042 
1C43 

1644 

1645 
1040 
1647 
1048 

1649 

1650 

1651 

1652 

1653 
1054 
1655 
1650 


1657 

1658 

1G50 

1060 

IGGl 

1G02 

1663 

1064 

160.5 

1666 

1667 

1668 


PENNSYLVANIA— COn- 

liiuiod. 


Lancaster. 


McDonald 

MeSherryatown. 

Media 

do 


Mcrccrsbiirg . 
Miiflintown . . 
MiUvillt) 


Monongalicla — 
Mount rieasaiit. 


Myorato’wn 

>.’‘azaretlj 

New fllooinlleld..- 

New Lebanon 

Newtown 

Newtown S<iuare . 

North K.ast 

North Hope 

North Wales 


Oakdale St.ntlon.. 

Ogont/ 

Oley 

reuuHbnrg 


Name. 


• do. 


Philadelphia (15th 
ami Tlacc sta.). 
1‘hiladelphia (140 N. 
IGth si.). 

Philadelphia 

do 


Philadelphia (4112 
Spruce fit.). 
Philadelphia (4105 
Chestnnt at.). 
Philadelphia (921 
Painbridgo at.). 
Philadelphia (2011 
De Lancoy place) . 


Tho Yeatos Institute. 


Principal. 


Infileoide Academy 

St. Jo.Hcph'a Academy 

Brooke Ilall Fein, ale Seminary * 

Friends’ Select School a 

Media Ac.adtmiy for Boys 

Mereerslmrg College 

Mitfliii Ac.'ideiiiy 

Green w^ood Seminary 


Moiiongahela Academy 

Y'c.stern Pennsylvania Clas- 
ftical and Scleirtitic Institute. 
Albright Collegiate Institute.. 

Nazareth IT.all 

Bloom tield Academy 

Me K1 wain Academy 

George S< hool 

Friends’ School 

St. Mary’s (hdlege 

North Washington Institute.. 
North Wales Academy and 
Business School. 

Oak il ale Academy 

Chelteiihiun A<-adcmy 

Oley Aeade.iny .* 

Perkioiucn Soininary 


Philadelphia (Locust 
and J uniper sts.}. 
Phil ad (• 1 p h i a (2122 
Locust st.). 
Philadelphia (401 S. 
22d st.). 

Philadelphia (Chest- 
nut Hill). 

Philadelidiia 

Philadelphia (760 N. 

J’road St.). 
Philadoliihia 


Academy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Adelplu Academy 


Blight’ ,s School for Bova. 


Mrs. Comegyn and Aliss Boll's 
Young Ladies’ Boarding 
School, 

Day School for Giihi 

Faslhiim Academy 


English, French, and German 
School. 

French and Kngli.sh Home 
Si’luKd. 

Friends’ Central School 


rriende’ Scic< t School 5 

Mias Gih.son’s .School for Girls 
The Girard College 


Mis.s Gordon’s English and 
French School for Girls. 

Tho llamlltou School 


Institute for Coloi^d Tenth , . . 
Agnc.s Irwin’s School for Girls 


Montgomery B. Hooper, 

Rev. W. D. Irons 

Mother Ignatius 

Misses Mason 

Miss Margaret K. Caley. 

C. W. Stuart 

W. M. Irvine, Ph D 

.7. Harry Dysinger 

Sarah J. 'Heater, Ellen 
Russell. 

Mra. M.M. Scott 

Rev. Leroy Stephens, D.D 

Edwin W. Chnhh, A.M.. 

Rev. CbaiJes Lanius 

Goorgo Black Roddy 

W. E. Stratton 

Geo. L. Afaris, A. AI 

Mi.ss Nettie S. Malin 

Aug. Dooper, rector 

W. 11. Fruit 

Samuel U. Brunner 


ReliglonB 

doxLomiuA- 

tion. 


John B. Tvclso 

John C.Bice, l*h. 1) 

Martin S. Hurting, A. M. 
Oscar S. JCriidicl, A. M 

AYilliain Uimry Klapp 

JohnW. Alien 

Wm.S.Blight.jr 


Airs. Conipgys and Miss 
Bell. 

Alias Katharine I>. Hay- 
ward. 

George Easthurn, Ph. D. 


Miss E. n. Alarshall. 
Alme. H. V. F. Clerc . . 


Annie Shoenniker, and 
Wm. ^Y. Birdsall. 

J. Henry Bartlett, supt . . 


Miss M, S. Gibson 

Adam H. Fotterolf, Ph. 
D., LL.D. 

Mis.s Eli/iRbeth F. Gor- 
don. 

Le Roy Bliss Pcckham . . 


Mias *F*muy AT. J, Coppin 
Miss Sophy Dallas Irwin 


P. E 

Nonsect . 

R. C 

Epis 

Friends . . 
Non sect . 
Reformed 
Nonsect . 
Friends . . 

Nonsect . 
Bapt 


Nonsect . 
Afor.'vvian 
Nonsect . 
Noiificci . 
Friends. . 
Friends. . 

R. C 

Nonsfict . 
Nonsect . 


Presb 

Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 
Schwenk- 
folder. 

P. E 

Nonsect . 

Nonsect . 

Nonsect . 


Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 

Ejua 

Friends . . 


Friends 
(orth,). 
Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 

Nonoect . 

Nonsect . 

Friends . . 

Nonsect . 


Statistics of 1893-94. 


a Amount from benefactions, $300. 
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0 Um' ^rivut» aekmlWf MB4^95 — C^mtiuiied. 


In- 

stract- 

ors. 


2 0 

> 2 1 

! 0 2 

; 0 4 

0 2 

a 1 

8 0 

2 0 

0 a 

1 2 

3 1 

4 2 

5 0 

2 I 

1 2 

5 (5 

1 2 

10 0 

1 I 

2 


1 1 
7 0 
2 1 
0 3 


14 0 


5 I 


0 3 

0 r> 

3 2 
0 0 

1 j 5 

9 ,28 

i 

2 0 

0 1 

10 3 

2 9 

4 0 

1 3 

2 4 


Siudeiits. 

.2 

§ 

a 

.d 

a 

0 

Hi 

i 

1 

B 

B 

.s 

0 

,| 

Tolumes in library. 

JValuo of 
grounds,. 

build- 
ing. and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
aecontl- 
larystu- 
i dicxtts. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
ill col- 
umns 

7 and 8 . 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Proparinj; for 
collego . 

Gradu- 
ates in 
.1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

gradu ates 
in 1805. 

Cla«- 

BicnL 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

6 

9 

"3 

a 

© 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

'3 

Female. 

Male. 

% 

I 

p=* 

Male. 

Female. 

0 

'3 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

7 

H 

O 

lO 

11 



14 

13 

16 

ly 

IS 

lO 

iiO 

‘^1 


23 


20 

0 



0 

0 

1 

15 

0 



2 

0 

2 

Q 

5 


9 

$15,000 

37 

34 

0 

0 

7 

6 

20 

6 

8 

0 

7 

3 

7 

3 

4 



0 

23 

Q 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

ft: 

0 



1,209 


0 

20 

! U 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 



690 

33, 000 

5 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 

4 




24 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

4 


2, 509 

30, 000 

100 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

20 

0 

17 

0 

30 

0 


76 

1.000 

40, GOO 

:’.2 

20 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

o 

13 

3 

1 

o 

1 

2 





20 

10 



6 

15 





0 

0 

0 

G 




2, SOO 

20 

24 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

C 



3 

0 

1 

1 



0 

50 

3t) 

0 

0 

20 

15 

18 

= 

G 

2 

5 

7 

.5 

2 

3 

.... 

2,000 

32, 099 

50 

27 

0 

0 

10 

5 

7 

0 

10 

0 

13 

7 



4 




4.") 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

10 

0 



9 




30 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 





28 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

12 

8 

0 

0 



4 


800 

4i,.099 

88 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 





4 

6 



5 


1, 790 

276; OOC 

3 

8 

0 

0 

6 

r, 

2 

0 



0 

0 






101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

11 

0 



4 


5, 000 


30 

35 



20 


10 



0 









'400 

2, 009 

11 

12 

0 

0 

8 

1) 

9 

8 

4 

2 

2 

<> 

1 

2 

” 3 ' 


400 

18, 000 

1," 

1.5 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 

3 

0 

3 ' 


200 

15, 000 

7t> 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

9 

0 

30 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 


1, 500 

75, 000 

40 

12 

0 

0 

25 

20 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 


1.609 



30 

41 

0 

0 

30 

4.5 

18 

0 

3 

6 

3 

3 

2 

« 

3 


500 

8t590 

137 

0 



19 

0 





20 

0 

COi 

0 



2, 000 

108, 000 

48 

0 

0 

0 

j 

0 

26 

0 

22 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

4 


0 

130,000 

34 i 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 




0 

45 



0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 









0 

' 41 



0 

‘ 6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

©> 

6 

0 

1 

4 


1 , 000 

{ 

I1'15 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

22 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

12 

: 0 

.5 

0 

5 


1.350 

j 2, 900 

1 

0 j 

50 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 



@ ’ 

0 

0 

0 




! 

0 

21 


1 

1 

0 





0 1 


1 

. . i 




' 5, 000 

15, 000 

1 S 8 ! 

384 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

50 

0 

10 

40 

9 

0 

5 


750 

105, 000 

53 

107 

0 

0 

70 

79 

4 

3 



4 

8 

3 

4 

4 


13, OQ0 

1 W, 000 

0 

12 



0 

8 







i 

0 

1 




1 

282 

0 

”6' 

*’6’ 

1636 

. 0 

'o’ 

6 

0 

6 

ai 

6 



' 3 

282 

12 , 226 

|3, 250, 000 

0 

00 

0 

6 

0 

TO 

0 

8 

. 0 

0 

' 0 

6 

0 

3* 



1, 200 

40 

0 

0 

0 

00 

© 

30' 

Oi 

10 

0 


0 

8 

a 

4 


300 

I 50, 000 

34 

50 

34 

m 

1 81 

03 

' 1 

: 1 

0 

a 

jj 

5 



4 


.3, 33S 


0 

i 88 ’ 

, 0 

0 ' 

’ ^0. 

i: 75. 

. 0 

I' ^ 



ft 

. IQ 1 

0 

'■ 1 

4 


2, 000. ! 

i 

: 1 


1629 

1630 

1631 

1632 

1633 

1634 
1G35 

1636 

1637 

1C38 

1639 

1640 

1641 

1642 

1643 

1644 
1646 
1646 
1847 

1648 

1649 
1660 
1661 

1652 

1653 
1054 
1663 
1656 


1658 

1659 

16G0 

1G61 

1662 

1663 

16M 

1665 




5 ffcim beaefactioiiH, $500. 
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Statistics of endowed academies j seminariesy and 


State and post-office. 


lirame. 


Principal. 


Keligioiia 

denomina- 

tion. 


1609 

1670 

1671 

1672 
1073 

1674 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1670 

1C80 

1681 

1682 

1683 

1684 

1685 

1686 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 
1663 
1604 
1C95 

1666 

1697 

1698 
1666 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 
1706 

1706 

1707 

1708 


PENNSYLVANIA— con- 
tinued. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia (Chest- 
nut Hill). 

Philadelphia (4046 
Walnut 8t.). 

Philadelphia (18th 
and Chestnut sts.). 

Philadelphia (2100 
S. College ave.). 

Phila d e 1 p h i a (1427 

N. lOth St.). 

Phil a d e 1 p h i a (2101 
Spruce St.). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia (2045 
Walnut at.). 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburg . 
do 


-do. 


Pittsburg (Shady 
Side). 

Pittsburg (6106 Penn 
avo.). 

Pittsburg 


Pleasant Mount. 

Pottstown 

Prospect 


Keidsburg... 
Itimersburg - 
Kose Point . . 
Saltsburg ... 

Scranton 

do 

, ....do 

do 


Selins Grove . 


Sharon 

South Bethlehem . 
Stowartstown 


Sugar Grove . 
Titusville — 
Towando 


Uniontown 

Ward «... 

Washington 

do 

Waterford 

Weat Bridgewater . 


Martin’s School for Boys* . . . 
Mount St. J oaeph Academy 

The Pennsj’lvania School for 
Girls. 

Bittenhouso Academy 


School for Girls of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Bcaconcss 
Mother House. 

The Schleigh Academy 


The W altoii- W cllcsley School . 

West Green Street Institute... 
West Walnut Street Sominarj'. 

The William Penn Charter 
School. 

Alin da College Preparatory 
School. 

Bishop Bowman Institute * 


Pittsburgh Academy* 
Shady Side Academy . 


Miss Thurston’s Prci)aratory 
School. 

TJrsulino Young Ladies’ At:ad 
emy.a 

Pleasant Mount Academy * 

The Hill School 

Prospect Normal and Classical 
Academy. 

llcid Institute 

Clarion Collegiate Institute. . . 

Hose Point Academy* 

Kisbiminetas Springs School. 

College of St. Tiiomas 

Green Ridge School 

St- Cecilian Academy 

The School of the Lackawanna 

Susquehanna Collegiate Insti- 
tute.6 

Hall Institute 

Bishopthorpo School for Girls . . 
Stewartstowii English and 
Classical Institute. 

Sugar Grove Seminary c 

St. Joseph’s Academy 

Sus(|uehanna Collegiate Insti- 

Redsione Academy* 

Ward Academy 

Trinity Hall 

Washington Female Seminary 

Waterford Academy 

Peiradl’s Academy* — 


George F. Martin 

Sisters of St. Joseph 

Miss Elizabeth A. Rein- 
both and Miss Elizabeth 
Dwiglit Leach. 

Po Bonneville K. Lud- 
wig. A. M., and Erasmus 
B. Waplea, A. M. 

Pastor Goodel 

Miss Dawson 

Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Dan forth. 

Miss Martha Laird 

Mrs. Henrietta Kutz 

Richard M. Jones, LL. D. 

Miss Ella Gordon Stuart. 

Rev. Robert John Coster, 
A.M. . 

J. Warren Lytle 

William R. Crabbe, Ph. D 

Miss Alice M. Thurston.. 

Mother M. Ursula 


Nelson J. Spencer . 
John Meigs, Ph. D . 
G. I. AVTlson 


Rev. George Ballentino . 

S. AY. Kerr, A. B 

Prof. J. S. Fruit* 

A.W.AVilson,jr.,Ph.D. 
Rev. J oseph J. Mangan . 

Louise Gerecko 

Mother Mary 

Rov.Thos.M^ Cann, A.M. 

Walter H. Buell, A.M. 
J. R. Dimm, D. D 


Rev.H. C.Hall, A.M.... 

Miss A. Oakley, B.L 

D. C. Weller 


Robert John White 

Mother Superior 

Edwin E. Quinlan, A. M . 


J ames H. Griffith ... 

Ben.j. F. Leggett, Ph. D . 
Wm. AV. Smith, rector . . 
Mias Nancy Sherrard. . . 

W. F. Mercer, Ph. M 

S. H. Poirsol 


Nonsect .. 

R. C . . . 


Nonsect . 

Nonsect .. 

Luth 

Nonaect . . 

Nonscct .. 

Nonseet . . 
Nonsect 

Friends. .. 

Nonscct . . 


Epis ... 

Nonsect .. 
Nonscct ..] 

Nonsect 

R.C ... 


Nonscct . 
Nonscct . 
Nonscct . 


Bapt 

Reformed 
Nonsect . 
Non.sect . 

R. C 

Nonsect . 

R. C 

Presb 


Luth . 


Bapt 

]^is 

Nonsect . 

United Br. 
R.C ... 
Presb. 


Nousect . 
Meth . . . . 
Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 
Nonseot . 
Nonsect , 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 


a Amount from benefactions, $1,500. 
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otTier private secondary schools^ 1894-95 — Continued. 


In- 

stract- 

ors. 

Students. 

Length of course in years. 

Number in military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
eollogo. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
tbo class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

6 

•a 

1 

g 

Fh 

1 

9 

73 

§ 

9 

"eB 

6 

13 

i 

Ph 

•a 

1 

i 

.2 

*3 

i 

Fh 

*a 

■S 

•a 

1 

Fm 

1 

6 

*3 

i 


6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

1 » 

14 

15 

10 

t7 

18 

19 


dl 


23 

34 

3 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 


0 





0 


0 

7 

0 

43 



0 

50 





0 

8 



5 


3 000 

$300, 000 

0 

o 

0 

13 



0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 


300 

25, 500 

8 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

17 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

5 


1 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



260 


0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 


200 


1 

4 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

8 

0 

20 





4 


4,000 

156, 500 

0 

2 

0 

8 



0 

21 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



3 


0 

4 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

20 






G 




...j 

40 

10 

0 

350 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

175 

0 

175 

0 

31 

0 

34 

0 

4 

.... 


120, 000 

0 

5 

0 

00 

0 

0 

15 

20 

0 

8 



0 

3 

0 

3 



300 

0 

2 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

10 





0 

4 





2, 0()0 

50, 000 

4 

4 

100 

80 

0 

0 

40 

30 

20 

0 

80 

0 

22 

28 

10 

0 



100 

8 

0 

132 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

60 

0 

82 


13 

0 

13 

0 

4 


400 

100, 000 

0 

4 

1 

18 

0 

0 

9 

62 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 



GOO 

25, 000 

0 

3 

0 

65 



0 

18 

0 

8 



0 

10 

0 

7 



1 500 

40, 000 

1 

1 

12 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 





4 

3 

0 

0 



150 

2, 000 

13 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

do' 

’*(*)' 

GO 

"d* 

14 

0 

12 

0 

4 


! 3,500 

3(K), 000 

1 

1 

34 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

11 

14 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 



I....... 

2, 000 

0 

1 

15 

10 

0 

0 

7 j 

4 

<) 




0 

0 





100 

2, 000 

2 

2 

31 

25 

0 

0 

6 

3 

G 

] 

'i 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 



253 

6, 000 

2 

3 

20 

35 

0 

0 

9 

10 

2 

1 

17 

30 








3, 000 

3 

2 

65 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

22 

0 

30 

0 

is’ 

'd' 

15 

0 

4 


300 

40, 000 

4 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1.... 









1 

0 

3 

7 



15 

19 




1 




1 





0 

2 

5 

30 

"o 

"d* 

115 

200 

3 

i 


c.y. 

3 

16 

3 

2 

3 


1,200 


2 

4 

75 

67 

0 

0 j 

47 ! 

33 

35 

7 

*2d' 

* 7 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 


4,000 

40, 000 

4 

1 

45 

18 

0 

0 

11 

3 

35 

7 



22 

0 

22 

0 

7 


5, 000 

45, 100 

4 

2 

26 

50 



0 

0 





1 

5 

1 

1 

4 


2, 000 

30,000 

0 

0 

0 

25 



4 

25 

d 

i 



0 

0 



4 


1; 200 

1 

0 

23 

21 



1 

0 

1 

1 









3, 000 

2 

2 

48 

70 

1 

0 

6 

38 



2 

1 

4 

13 

1 

0 

3 


1,^00 

25, 000 

0 

2 

5 

28 



167 

200 

*i 

d 



0 

3 




200 

4 

7 

74 

135 

”6" 

“*0* 

0 

0 

7 

1 

‘7’ 

”d’ 

7 

6 

4 

5 

”3’ 


1,000 

50,000 

4 

2 

68 

50 

0 

0 

19 

18 

8 

1 

18 

8 

8 

2 

3 

2 



20 

800 

1 

1 

3 

7 

0 

0 

14 

13 









3 


500 

5,000 

4 

0 

21 

0 



10 

0 

20* 

d 







6 

21 


150,000 

0 

9 

0 

116 



0 

102 

.... 




d 

33 



4 


1, COO 

25, 000 

2 

2 

42 

98 

"o 

”5" 

8 

40 


”2* 

"s 

*‘3' 

2 

10 

1 

1 ] 

3 


'300 

10,000 

3 

1 

125 

93 

0 

0 

5 

2 

16 

0 

.... 


.... 





. - . . 



3, 000 


b Amount from benefactions, $6,000. e Amount from benefactions, $2,000. 


1609 

1670 

1071 


1672 


1673 


1674 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1679 

1680 

1681 

1682 

1683 

1684 

1685 
1G86 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 

1693 

1694 

1695 


1696 

1697 

1698 

1699 


1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 

1708 
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Siatiatie9 ei^doioed academies, aemintisriea, amd 


1700 

1710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1710 

1717 


ms 

1710 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 

172G 

1727 

1728 

1729 


1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 

1736 

1737 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 
1746 

1749 


State aad p««t*alSoe. 


1 


TENNSYLVANIA— con- 
tinued. 

"West Cheater 

do 

TTost Snnhnry 

AVesttov^Ti 

WilkoRbarro 

do 

'Williamsport 

WvTicote 

York 

ISLAITD. 

East Greenwich 

Pawtucket (35 Eonn- 
tain Ht.). 

l‘rovUlciieo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

J’rovidi'T.eo (10 Glav- 
erick st.). 

Pro V i d t‘ uce ( 1 5 Greene 

St.). 

Providence 

do I 

.do 

SOUTH CAROLINA. ] 

AdJHrjvSvillo 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Batesburg 

Beaufort 

Camden 

Charleston 

do 

do 

Charleston (38 Corn- 
tng st.). 

Charleston 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chester 

ChoaterfioM - 

Clinton 

do 


Ifame. 


16 


Dnrlinglon Sominarj' for 
Young Cadies. 

Erionds’ High School 

West Snnlmrr AcndeTtiy 

Woattow n Boardi'ig S 'hool .. 

Female' Jnstitiito * 

Harry Hillman Acjuloiny 

Williamsport Dickinson Sem- 
inary. 

Chelten TIills School 

Itork Collegiate In.stitiUo 


The East Green wielj Academyo 

English and Classical School. . . 

do 

Eeninle Academy of the Sacred 
Heart. 

T.ii Salle Academy 

Lincoln School 

St . M nr y ’ s A. c ad cm y 

St. Xavier’s Academy 

School for Young Ladies and ' 
ilissea. 

School for Young Ijadies 

Vi'iv'M-'d'y (1 rntiini'ir School . 
l'Ti^.lie.'' bool 


Palmetto Academy 

The Aiken liiatrtute 

Patrick Military luatituto 

Bates b nvg 11 igh School 

Harbison inatitnto 

BroAvning Industrial Home 
ajid School.* 

Academy of Our Lady of Mercy* 

Averv Normal Institute 

Charleston Female S<imiiiary . . 
Miasos Gibbea’a School 

High School oTT Cliai losttm 

'.Che Porter Military Academy* 

Miss Smith’s I’rivate School. . . 

University School 

Wallingford Academy 

Young IjadiieH’ Schoef. 

Brainerd Institute 

Cheat erfiebi Academy 

Presbyterian CoHego of South 
Carolina. 

TboruwcU Oridianago 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 


FrincipoL 

Keligioua 

diOQomina- 

tiou. 

a 

4 

llichard Darlington 

Nonscct 

Frances 11. Stevenson 

Friends 


(Hicksitc). 

C. B. Bobertson, A. B 

Konsect .. 



Klizubetb II. Rockwell 

Nonaect . . 

H. C. Davis. Ph. 1) 

Nonscct . . 

Edward J. Gray, D. D 

Al. E 

Mrs. E. W. Heacock 

Nonsect .. 

E. '1'. Jefler.s, 1). D 

Preeb 

Ibw. Franci.s D. Blakeslec, 

AI. E 

D. D. 


Charles A. Cole | 

Nonaect .. 

CbarleaB. Goff, Ph.D 

Nonaccb .. 

iVltOH. K. 1.. Hfs<i"n.n J 

]'. G 

” 

Brother James ' 

K. C 

Mi.ss Ednab G. Bowen, 

Non, sect .. 

Miss Margaret Gilman. ‘ 


Sister M . Bernard 

11. C 

Sister Mary Fid oils....... 

R. C 

Mrs. Annie F. Fielden 

Nonscct . . 

Mis.s Ir<‘ne Saniowska 

N on.scet . . 

Lvnn &■. Swain 

Nousoct . . 

Miss Mary C'. Wheeler 

Nonaect .. 

E. E. Craven 

N onsect . . 

J.B. Mack 

Nonsect . . 

John li. Patrick 

Nonscct . . 

J . J . Andrews 

Bapt 

G. M. Elliott 

Presb 

MLss Nellie A. Crouch .... 

M. E 

Sister Mary Agatha 

ILC 

Morrison A. lloliues 

rJrmg 

Mias E. A. Kelly 

Nonaect . . 

Miss E. S. Ginbes and 

Nonaect . . 

Mias S. P. Gibbes. 


Virgil C. Dibble, A. M 

Nonaect .. 

Charles J. Cotcock, head 

Epis 

master. 


Mrs. Isabel A. Snsith 

Nonsect ... 

W. D. McKenney 

Nooscet . . 

liev. L. A. Grove 

Presh 

Miss C. O, Martin 

' Luth 

Jno. S. Marouis 

Presb 

N. it. Baker - 

Nonaect .. 

Itev. E. C. Murray 

Preab 

ItoY. Wm. V. Jacobs, D. D . 

' Preah 
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Students. 






In- 

struct 

ors. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 

second- 



Preparing for 
college. 



College 

propara- 

1 



Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 


ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8 . 

Elomen 

tary. 

Claft. 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tlflo 

course. 

ixrada- 
ates in 
1895. 

tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

a 

0 

0 

u 

1 

B 

a 

a 

c3 

M 

s 

a 


CD 

1 

4> 

H 

B 

<u 

CD 

15 

9 

B 

o 

Cm 

d 

9 

d 

9 

a 

<u 

Cm 

d 

cS 

d 

9 

a 

<0 

Cm 

d 

9 

A 

9 

a 

d 

A 

9 

a 

(S> 

Pm 

d 

9 

d 

9 

a 

a> 

d 

9 

rS 

9 

a 

o 

Pm 

0 

.a 

ts 

a 

(D 

© 

a 

d 

i 

9 

t> 


S 

6 

y 

N 

O 

to 

11 

1!^ 

1.3 

14 

IS 

16 

ly 

18 

19 


91 





0 

a 

0 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

3 

4 


1,000 

$25, 000 

1709 

0 

3 

11 

12 





G 

5 

2 

1 





6 




1710 

1711 

1712 
17J3 

1714 

1715 

4 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

100 

42 

0 

60 

45 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91 

0 

0 

51 

48 

20 

2 

25 

2 

5 

4 

10 

3 

8 

8 

0 

0 

14 

7 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

4 

.... 

300 
8 , 000 

5,000 
500, 000 

7 

2 

130 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

23 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 



200 

4,009 


5 

2 

122 

159 

0 

0 

12 

27 

5 

2 

4 

1 

17 

24 

8 

2 

3 


125, 000 

2 

2 

8 

18 

0 

0 

14 

20 



1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

6 

0 

4 



10,000 
100 , 000 

1716 

1717 

y 

4 

50 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

7 

13 

0 

7 

3 

2 

4 


2, 500 

4 

0 

54 

43 

0 

0 

53 

59 

3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

12 

8 

0 

3 

00 


62,000 

5, 000 

100,000 
75, 000 

.55, 000 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1 

1 

22 

5 

0 

0 

41 

9 

3 

0 

7 

0 

9 

2 


0 

700 

9 

0 

J 

5 

7(5 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

20 

45 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

74 

1 , 000 

5, 100 

6 

0 

4 

150 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 



0 

1 






1723 

1724 

1725 

1726 

1727 

1728 

1729 

1730 

0 

•1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

3 

4 


900 

GOO 


0 

4 

0 

00 



10 

70 





0 






0 

G 

0 

21 



0 

21 

0 

1 



0 


0 

1 

4 



0 

4 

0 

38 



0 

23 

0 

4 









1 

u 

.31 

0 



24 

0 





.... 

0 

0 

1 n ! 

0 

1 


1 


0 

4 

0 

4r> 

0 

"6‘ 

0 

22 

"0 

'h' 

i“*' 


0 

2 



■ * * * 

30, 000 

2 , 000 

1 

! 3 

0 

0 

1 

i 

8 i 
30 
55 

u 

28 

0 



20 

6 

3 

7 

1 

4 

0 



1 1 




1 

1 1 

i 50 

6 

6 

”6 

71 

3 

72 

0 

25 

'0 

.... 

o' 

"7 

•T 

0 

1 

9 

0 

■yi 

5 3 

1,300 

15, 000 

1731 

17.32 

1733 

1734 

1735 

1 

1 

20 

30 

0 

0 

20 

,30 






* 1 


1,500 

5, 000 

1 

I 1 

7 

7 

2 

3 

46 

45 

" 4 ' 

0 






1 1 

-.j 


50 

0 

4 

9 

50 

0 

DO 

70 

40 

0 

0 

"o' 

l" 6 ' 

i 

■i 


1 


4, 000 

40, 000 
2,500 
35,000 

0 

4 

0 

00 



0 

40 




1 

1 

0 

4 


1 i 



1738 

1737 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1 

0 

3 

C 

49 

0 

108 

.50 

'■io' 

0 

108' 

0 

98 

0 

1 55 
50 

'4 

' 5 ' 

" 6 " 

0 

4 

0 

21 

15 

1 

0 

"r 

0 

4 

4 


500 

2, 000 

0 

2 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

31 





0 



4 


5 

0 

150 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0 

150 

0 



17 

12 

0 

•1 



25,000 

0 

0 

97 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

1 

0 

io 

0 

n 

0 




0 

2 

5 

0 

20 

4,0 

0 

0 

5 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 





0 

0 

ie' 

*26' 

11 

0 

15 

0 







4 




1743 

1 

0 

2 

3 

16 

0 

20 

12 

108 

22 

120 

21 

6 

3 

‘ 7 ' 

0 

■ 4 ’ 

0 

"i’ 

0 

4 

" 3 ' 

2 

S 

1 

0 

4 

4 

3 

.... 

300 


1744 

1745 

1746 

2 

1 

0 

30 

39 

7 

“o' 

*’ 7 ' 

65 

70 

'5 

6 

0 

0 

3 

1 



10,000 

1,600 

1 

3 

1 

0 

:u 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

19 

24 

15 

8 

80 

2 

3 

7 

5 

1 

4 

1 

29 

2 

6 

1 

20 

2 

G 

5 

2 


120 
2P9 . 

1747 

1748 

2 

3 

8 

19 

0 

0 

51 

50 , 


— 



0 

3 



4 

.... 

.5, 00(' , 

CO. 000 

1749 


a Amount from boncfactions, $1,064 
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Staiistica oj^ endowed acadeniieSf aeminariv^^ and 


State and post-oifice. 



1 

1750 

SOUTH CAUOLINA-~COn- 
tinued. 

Clio 

1751 

Cokesbury 

1752 

Columbia 

1753 

Conway 

1154 

Covington 

1755 

Frogmoro 

1750 

Gowensvillc 

1757 

Hartsville 

1758 

Hoiiea Path 

1759 

Jordon 

1760 

Kingstree 

Lexington 

1761 

1702 

Manning 

3763 

Pine Ridge 

17C4 

Reidville 

3765 


3766 

Rock Hill 

1767 

1768 

S<61<*ra 

•Sharon 

1760 

Summerville 

1770 

Sumter 

1771 

do 

1772 

'i'ownvillo 

1773 

Winnsboro 

1774 

Yorkvillo 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 
3779 

Burnside 

Canton 

Scotland 

Sioux Falls 

1760 


1781 

Wessington Springs . . 


TENNESSEE. 

1182 


1783 

Alexandria,... 

1784 

Anderaouville 

1785 

Athens 

1786 1 

Bellbucklo 

1787 

Big Sandy 

1788 

Bloomingdalo 

1789 

Bluff City 

3790 

Brownsville 

1791 

Bryson 

1792 

Butler. 

1793 

Camden 

1794 

Campbcllsvllle 

1705 

Carlock 

1796 

Carthage 

1797 

Centorville 

1798 

Chapel Hill 

1799 

Chattanooga 


Name. 


Principal. 


Religious 

denomina* 

tion. 


9 




4 


Hebron High School 

Cokesbury Conforeuce Fitting 
School, 

Ronedict College 

The Rurroiigh School.. 

Hebron High School 

l*onn Normal and Industrial 
SiJhool.a 

Miihi and Female Seminarv * - - - 

Welsh Keck High School* 

High School 

.lordon Academy 

Kingrttreo Collegiate Tnatitulo . 
Palmetto Collegiate Institute. . 
Manning Collegiate Institute . 

Pino Ridge Acadom> * 

Reidvi lie Female College. 

Reidvillo Male High School . . . 

Presbyterian High School 

Sellers Higli School 

Magnolia H. P. I... Institute*. . - 

Private School* 

St, Joseph’s Academy 

The Sumter lustituto 

Townvillo Academy* 

Mount Zion lD.s(ituto* 

Baptist High School 


Benj. W. Croiich Meth 

S.M.Rico, jr Metli 


Rev. Charles E. Ilocker 

Wm. Z. McGhee ! 

J. B, Ilumbcirt 

Mias Ellen Murray I 


Bapt 

K on sect 

Meth 

Konscct .. 


W. H. O’Shiolds 

A. Poindexter Taylor 

J. L. Eskew 

Miss Rebecca Fi. Wilson.. 

Rev. W. B. I )nncan 

Sidney!. Derrick 

E. J. Browne 

James I). Wells 

D. Balharrie Simpson 

George Briggs 

Itev. Alexander Sprunt . . . 
Miss Annie Reaves 

E. F.Sb Ilford 

Miss Qmickenbush 

Sister Mary Lorotto 

H, F. Wilson, president . ; 

H. L. Clavton 

W. H. AV'ithorow 

Adonnas E. Booth, M. A. . 


Bapt 

Bapt 

NoiiHcct 

Meth 

Noil sect . . 
Noiiscct .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect .. 

Presl) 

Presb 

Presb 

Nonsect .. 
Non sect .. 
Nonsect .. 

R. C 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 
Bajit 


Ward Academy I 

Augnstaua College h 

Scothand Academy c 

All Saints Schoeld I 

Sioux Falls University j 

St. Martin'.s Academy j 

Wessington Siirings Seminary <?j 


Mrs. D. G. Herron 

Anthony < ». Tuvo j 

fJolm B. Curtis 

Miss Helen S. Peabody . . . 

K. A.Utt’ord, A.B 

Mother Angela 

Rev. J . K. Freeland 


Cong . . 
Lnth . . 
I’resb. . 

E 


Bapt 

R. C 

Nonsect . . 


Alamo Male and Female Acad- 
emy. 

Masonic Normal School * 

Big V alley Academy 

Athens Female College 

Webb School 

Big Sandy Normal School* 

Kingsl^ Seminary* 

Zolliconer Institute* 

Wesleyan Female College 

Bethany High School 

Holly Spring College 

Camden Collegiate Xnstitato. . . 

High School 

Hoyle Institute* 

Geneva Academy 

Centerville High School * i 

Chapel Hill Academy { 

Chattanooga College for Young 
Ladles. 


J. O. Brown, B. S 


Nonsect . . 


Gross and Woods 

William L. Wallace 

L. L. 11. Carlock, D. D 

W.R.and J. M.Webb .... 

Prof. W. L. McEinnoy 

Joseph H. Ketron, A. M. . . 

John J. Wolford 

T. W. Crowder 

C. H. Walker 

James H. Smith, A. M 

O.L. Kennedy 

W. B. Davidson 

N. B. Goforth, A. M 

H. A. Ingram 

W. A. Matthews 

M. L. Cancer 

John L, Cooper, A. M 


Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect .. 
M. E. So . . 
Nonsect .. 

M.E 

Nonsect .. 

Meth 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . j 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 


* Statistics of 1893-94. h Amount from benefactions, 

a Amount from benefactions, $1,000. c Amount from bcuofactiuus, $100. 
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Students. 


Tn- 

struct 

ors. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 


© 


© 


© 


© 

t2 

CS 

a 

© 

i 

CJ 

a 

d 

'3 

a 


£ 


Pm 


Pm 


Pm 

3 

& 

7 

« 


lO 

1 1 

iii 

1 

2 

30 

30 





0 


13 

9 

1 

3 

14 

'ii' 

3 

5 

0 

136 

0 

136 

0 

0 

1 

1 

40 

20 



20 

17 

1 

1 

10 

10 



20 

20 

0 

2 

15 

15 

15 

15 

130 

lOG 

0 

] 

10 

8 



20 

25 

2 

3 

35 

15 

0 

0 

6 

8 

1 

1 

28 

28 

0 

0 

It 

12 

0 

1 

7 

18 



14 

25 

1 

0 

20 

12 



20 

30 

1 

1 

1 

22 

17 



3(1 

31 

1 

10 

8 



35 

32 

1 

0 

6 

3 



J5 

10 

0 

1 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

17 

0 




30 

0 

2 

0 

47 

0 



3 

0 

0 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

1 

11 

7 

0 

0 

32 

34 

0 

2 

5 

10 



18 

17 

0 

3 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

1 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0 

8 

5 



33 

40 

2 

1 

21 

21 

0 

0 

CO 

58 

1 

0 

25 

30 



5 

5 

2 

3 

30 

16 

0 : 

0 


0 

2 

1 

20 

12 

0 

0 

37 * 

28 

2 

0 

27 

0 



4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

27 



0 

29 

2 

1 

16 

14 



11 

1 

0 

3 

5 

15 



30 

6 

1 

1 

14 

16 

’o' 

'*(’)' 

5t 

39 

1 

1 

7 

18 

0 

0 

55 

49 

2 

0 

40 

35 

0 

0 

20 

35 

2 

0 i 

38 

25 

0 

0 

27 

27 1 

0 

2 

1 

8:3 



7 

24 

4 j 

6 1 

216 

21 


.' ! ! ! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

31 

26 

”6’ 


32 

27 

3 

0 

38 

10 

0 

0 

36 

30 

2 

0 

37 

70 

0 

0 

60 

50 

1 

4 

8 

42 

0 

0 

20 

55 

2 

1 

24 

21 

0 

0 

52 

47 

2 

0 

75 

43 

0 

0 

04 

47 

1 

1 

25 

35 



75 

40 

1 

1 

20 

22 

’o' 

'6 

38 

60 

1 

1 

10 

20 

0 

0 

90 

80 

1 

0 

C 

10 

0 

0 

82 

84 

1 

2 

45 

49 

0 

0 

18 

21 

1 

1 

35 

20 



40 

30 

2 

2 

0 

88 


.... 

0 

30 


Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1805. 

Length of course in years. 

Number in military drill. 

Volumes in library. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

d 

3 

3 

Female. 

© 

'c3 

15 

© 

73 

S 

© 

Pm 

10 

© 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

© 

13 

a 

u 

Pm 

18 

Male. 

d 

I 

Pm 

20 

14 

3 

0 

1!» 

21 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

22 

23 


2 

0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 


125 

10 

9 

— 

1,500 

600 

100 

300 





1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 



0 

0 

20 

7 

3 

0 


















100 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 



80 



...-I ... 











0 

1 

0 

J 








0 

3 


0 


0 


i 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

1 



12 






0 

25 

4 


400 

15 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4* 

0 



100 

20 

0 



2 

0 



4 


150 












4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 




0 





2 

4 


1 


0 

0 

8 



0 

5 

0 


4 


300 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

13 

0 

12 

4 


500 

3 

4 

0 

0 








6 

8 

1 

0 

C 

0 

6 

0 



150 

15 

0 

12 

15 

0 

1 

.... 



3 

35 

2, 000 

8 

0 

0 

0 





4 


600 

20 

12 

0 

0 

i 

.... 

1 

0 

3 


1,100 

3 

0 



1 

3 

1 

1 



400 





0 

3 

0 

1 

5 




.... 




3 


3 

1 4 


.500 

"3' 

’4' 

0 

2 

"i 

3 

0 

1 

4 


800 

4 

3 

7 

10 

4 

8 

4 

3 

2 

i 

120 

3 

5 

G 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 


1 






0 

0 


1 


1 



0 

0 

0 

0 

! 

30 

. i 

72 

3 

23 

3 

23 

3 

4 


1,800 

5 

4 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 




8 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



GO 

4 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 






13 

45 



0 

10 



4 



13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


6 

28 

23 

18 

21 

2 

0 



4 


600 



2 

3 

6 

6 

0 

0 

4 


0 











0 

3 

2 

i 

i 

0 

0 



3 


0 

8 

13 

12 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 



101 

12 

10 

8 

5 

4 

3 

6 

3 



100 




0 

1 



3 





1 









Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scfeutific 
api)a- 
ratua. 


34 


$1,600 
2, 000 


2,000 
1,800 
4, 000 

700 
8, 000 
1,000 


1,000 
n, 000 
7,000 
12, OOO 
1,500 
20, 000 


800 

450 


15, 000 
400 
15,000 
3, 500 


10 , 000 
10, 000 
12, 000 
55, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
12, 000 


1, 500 


2, 400 
10, 000 
4, 500 
3, 000 
2, 200 


10 . 000 
2, 600 
6, 000 
1,500 
1,600 
5, 000 
1,000 
2,000 


1,500 


1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 
1703 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 


1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 


1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 


d Amount from benefactions, $17,000. 


« Amount from benefactions, $351. 
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Statistica of endowed aoademicaf »cmi«ario«, and 






Keligious 


State aud po8t-«ffice. 

Name. 

Principal. 

denomina 





lion. 


1 

it 

3 

4 


TENNESSEE— con t’ d . 




1800 

Chattanooga (706 

The En gl ish and French Board- 

The Misses Duvall 

Nonsocit 


Georgia avo.). 

ing and IXiy School. 



1801 

Chattanooga 

University School 

J. Hoy Baylor, A. 15 

Nouse<rt . - 

1802 

Clarksville 

(Jlark 8 villo Female Academy .. 

H. W. Browd4}r, A. M 

M. E. Sc.. 

1803 

(/Icveland 

(Xmtenary Female College 

Danml Sulims, 1). D 

M.E. So.. 

1804 

Cliftou 

Cliftou ^/asonic. Academy’^ 

Miss Ida U'arbot 

Nonsoct . . 

1803 

Clovertkilo 

C’lovc'.rdalo Seniinary 

W. A. Bell 

Noneoct .. 

1800 

Cornel svillo 

lVe8bvt4iriiiI Iiistitiite* 

T. K. Best, A. B 

I’rcHb 

1807 

(iulJeoka 

CuHeoka Academy 

U. W. Lambuth 

Nonsoct . . 

1808 

Oimiberlaiid City 

Ciiniberluiid City Academy 

d . 11. Ba^ 

Nonsect . . 

1809 

l)ayton 

Masonic College 

E. A. Ashburu 

Non sect .. 

1810 

Decatur 

Decatur High Sc.hool 

J. T. Townsend 

M. E. So. , 

1811 

Decatarvillo 

Decaturvil le Normal and 11 igli 

J . N. Huddle 

Nonsect . . 



School. 



1812 

Dover 

Dover High School 

W. T. Loggins, A. B 

Nonaect . . 

1813 

Doyle Statiou 

Doyle (College 

li. L. Jones 

Nonsect . . 

1814 

Duck Ilivcr 

The Shady Grove Iiifititiite 

W. C. Siilmou 

Nousect -. 

1815 

Erin 

Houston College Scliool 

G. L. J>yrom 

Nonseot 

1816 

Evens vilJe 

Teniie.Hsee Valiev^ College’' 

J. P. Dickey 

Nonsi^ct .. 

1817 

Fayetteville 1 

(\)llegiate rnst ituic 

(»o<). C. Simmons 

Noiirtiic fc .. 

1818 


Dick White College 

It. S. Bniilslmw 

Nonsoct .. 

1819 

Franklin i 

1 

Fraukliu High School 

Allen, Cltilcs ami McUon- j 

Non sect . . 

1820 

do 

Wall and Tiloom’v’s School 

W. 1). Mooney and S. Y. 

Nonaect .. 




Wall. 


1821 

Friend 8 villc 

Frii'iidsvillo Acaib my 

J . II. Moore, A. I> 

Frienda. . . 

1K22 

4 ! n rkiTiil 


.T T* WilliinnH 

Nonsp<‘t .. 

1823 

( jilleinvaler 

Alum Well Academy 

J. W. Showalter, A. B 

NonM('ct . . 

1824 

Ulcasoii { 

Masonic ^lale and Female in- 

J. A. Howard 

Nousect . . 

1 

1 

Htitute. 



1825 i 

Gordons ville ^ 

! GordoiiHvilhi Acjulcmy 

11. d. Arnold 

Nonaect . . 

1826 

Grand J unctitui 

j Male iiiul Koiaalo lusiitute 

W. U. Lewellen 

Nonaoet . . 

1827 

Grand View 

1 Graml View Normal Institute. 

W. F. C’anieron, Ph. B 

Cong 

1828 

Gra.*4My Cuvo 

' Grassy Cove Ai-ademy 

T.d. Milos, A. JJ 

I’reMb 

1829 

Grayavillo 

i Graysville Acatb my ' 

(i. W. Colcord 

7-Day Ad . 

1830 

Green IJiicr 

i Central Tennessee Normal 

N. d. Pritchard 

N(jU8ect . . 



S4‘1m>o1. 



1831 

Heinlcrson ! 

: rlackson District High School* 

1. B. Day 

M. 35. So.. 

1832 

Hilhram 

' Fisk Aciulemv " 

E. J). White 

N onscct . . 

1833 

ilillsboro 

Hillsboro A<*ndemv " 

S. L. Phillips 

Non.sect . . 

1834 

Holladay 

Holladay liulejieudent Normal 

G.M. Leslie 

Nouaect .. 



School.* 



1835 

Ilowcll 

Howell Academy" 

11. K. Morgan 

Nonaect .. 

1836 

Jasner 

l^ryor liiKtitut4‘.' 

15. 35. Atkins 

M. E. So . . 

1837 


Sam Houston Acad«*iuy 

Ji. R. Gilliam 

NollHtJCfc .. 

1838 

Xingston Springs 

VanilerbiU I’rcparatory Acad- 

Jlui’ua J. (Bark 

M. E. So.. 



emy. 



1839 

Knoxville 

Miss Lee’s Fifth Avenue 

!M ie.s Ida M. Leo 

Nonsoct .. 



School.* 



1840 

do 

The University School 

L<‘wiH M. G . Baker, M. A . . 

Nonsoct .. 

1841 

Kyles Ford 

J 51 ack water Seminary a 

da-sjicr Bostic 

Nouaect . . 

1842 

LascassjiH 

Lascassas High School 

ITof. Ellington 

Nonaect 

1843 

Lawson 

ilolston Institute* 

G. (Binton Hanna 

Nonaect .. 

1844 

I.>ebanon 

Lebanon College for Young 

B. S. Foster , 

Nonaoot .. 



Ladies. 



1845 

Leipers Fork 

Hillsboro High School 

Z. A. McConico 

Nonsoct .. 

1846 

Lewisburg 

Hayiie8-Mcl..©an School 

W.W. McLean and l.M.M. 

Nonseefc . . 

1847 

Lexington 

Lexington Baptist College 

J. A. Mount 

Bapt 

1848 

Limestone 

Limestone High School 

K. K. Bearden 

M. E. So. . 

1849 

Lobelville 

Loholvillo High School 

J.O.Grifllth 

Nonaect .. 

1850 

London 

London Seminary 

J. (B Iteid 

Cum, Pres. 

1851 

Lynchburg 

Lynchburg Normal Academy. . 

T. G. Biddle 

Nousect .. 


* Statistics of 1893-94. 


tJ j Male. 


STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
oihei' private aecandary sehoola, 1S&4-9S — Cantiiiuecl. 


2099 


la- 

atruct 

ora- 


StadonU. 


Total 

aocoud- 
ary atu- 
dents. 


51 

0 

0 

5 

20 

21 

(J 

15 

50 

G 

9 

11 
i 
40 
20 
:'o 
ria 
.50 
! 15 


9 9 

15 21 

t)t) 54 
12 la 
42 4:{ 

25 j 28 

40 : 51 

25 I 21 


Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

© 

'3 

9 

'i 

i 

'3 

11 

CO 

'eS 

1 

la 

r« 



0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 



0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

25 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

21 

8 

0 

0 

8 

7 

0 

0 

GO 

05 



175 

200 

0 

0 

54 

50 

0 

0 

14 

6 

0 

0 

4(i 

44 

0 

0 

57 

43 



12H 

130 

.... 

.... 

.'{0 

25 




70 

0 

0 

in, 

40 

0 

0 

25 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

17 

0 

0 

20 

20 


.... 

40 

35 

0 

0 

54 

41 


1 

! 15 

IS 





!!!!] 


43 

.33 

0 

*0 ! 

14 

13 

0 

0 , 

95 

98 

0 

0 ' 

1 

21 1 

20 

0 

0 

20 1 

25 

0 ' 

0 

•13 

30 

0 ^ 

0 

90 

87 

ol 

0 

25 

24 

0 1 

0 

13 

17 

0 

0 

29 1 

25 

0 

0 

30 

29 

0 

0 

0 

n ' 



34 

0 



70 

60 

"o" 

"o 

20 

40 

0 

0 

39 

23 

0 1 

0 ! 

j 

0 

25 

.... 

i 

15 

10 


'o' 

20 

40 

0 

0 

95 

75 



25 

20 

’*6' 

*6' 

30 

20 

0 

0 

40 

20 



55 

56 


Preparing for 
oollogo. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
l>repara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
tlio class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

n 

s 

(D 

0 

y 

0 

■3 

tl) 

c 

(D 

»1 

4 

j J? j Xuniber in military drill. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

<a 

'rt 

Female. 

1 

15 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

ol 

§ 

ilO 

13 

14 

141 

17 

18 

10 












. 



4 


0 

3 



0 

9 



4 






0 

*>9 

0 

12 



1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 







0 

3 





a 

5 

....1 V 





.... 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 






2 

1 



2 






G 

4 





1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 


3 

0 

() 

0 

0 

4 






0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


.... 

2 

0 

i! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


3 

3 







4 


1 

•> 

30 

10 








20 



*> 

«> 



4 


0 


0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 



0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

.... 

40 

G 

100 

8 

21 

0 

18 

0 

5 


o 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1 

4 

r . 




*4 


0 

•4 

0 

'■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 





5 


3 

1 

'4 


*2' 

0 


.... 





3 







« 

0 

0 



1.5 

i .> 

14 

16 

t 

1 

0 





15 1 

IL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



7 1 
....! 

8 

14 

10 

7 

5 

7 

5 

.... 


! ! ! ! 





0 

0 

0 

'4 


*'8* 

‘5 

10 

10 

3 


3 

2 

3 






1 

0 



3 


' 0 

3 

0 

0 







7C ' 

0 



0 

0 



r 


2 ! 

1 

0 

’6’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


t) I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



ol 

25 

0 

75 

0 

12 

0 

0 

"5 


8 

0 







4 


1,5 

10 

13 

*6' 

*0* 

"s' 

4 

3 

4 

36' 

10 

5 



0 

0 



3 






0 

3 

0 

3 

3 


Ib 

13 

J2 

■j' 




4 


4 

G 







3 


3 i 

8 

5 

12' 

1! 

'io' 

2 

10 

4 





350 

1,000 
1, OOO 
500 
50 
500 
0 

1,000 

21 


100 

0 

200 


200 

300 

1,400 

50 


Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 


1,200 
1 , 200 


50 

113 

0 

310 

0 

200 

200 

100 


380 

0 

300 

300 

400 

20(> 

500 


$800 


12,000 

75.000 
2,000 
2, 000 
1,200 
1,500 
4, 000 
2, 000 
1,500 

250, 000 

1.000 

5.000 

3.000 
3, 000 

10, 000 


20, 000 

5,000 

12, 000 


1.500 

2.500 


2, 000 

5, 000 


200 

0 


5.000 

3, 500 
500 
500 
2, 500 

2.000 

35,000 

7,000 

3,500 


30,000 

15.000 

1, 200 

4, 500 
30, OOO 

5, 000 
12, 000 

5.000 

3.000 
3,500 

10. 000 

2.000 


1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 
1800 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1821 

1 1825 
1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

18.31 

1832 

18.13 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 
1808 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 


a Ainuunt Imni bonefaolions, $500. 
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Religious 


State and po8t-offl<5o. 

Name. 

Principal. 

denomina- 





tion. 


1 


3 



TENNESSEE— COnt’d . 




1852 

McTCciijiie 

McTyeiro Instittite 

J. II. Harrison, B. A 

Moth 

1853 

M cLemoreavillo 

McLemoresville Collogiato In- 

L. S. Mitchell, A. M 

M.E 



stitute. a 



1854 

Mancli ester 

Manchester College 

A.R.Sleolc 

Nonsect .. 

1855 




M. E. So.. 

1850 




Friends 



raiory School. 



1857 

Mempluii (395 Poplar 

Clara Conway Institute 

Mi.sH Clar.a Conway 

Nonsect .. 

1858 

Memphis 

Higboc School'^ 

Miss Jc.nnio M. Higbee . . . 

Nonsect ., 

1859 

Memphis (501 Vanco 

Memphis Institute * 

Wharton Stewart Jones .. 

Nonsect .. 

1800 

8t« J 1 




1861 

Memphis (400 Poplar 

Univera^ity School 

Worts (fc Rhea 

Nonsoct . . 

1862 

Middleton 

Middleton High School 

IT. B. Williams 

Nonsect . . 

1803 

Milton 

Milton Seminary 

W. H. Turney 

Noiisect .. 

1864 

Monieaffle 

Fainiiount College 

Wm. n. Du B^osc, M. A 

P.E 

1865 

Morolo(5K 

Ottway College 

J. K. P. Savior 

Nonsect .. 

1860 

Morristown 

Morri.stown Normal Academy. 

Jndson S.Uill. A.M., B.D. 

M.E 

1867 

Mount Juliet 

Mount Juliet High School 

W. A. Caldwell 

Nonscct -. 

1868 

Mount Pleasant 

Howard lustitut© 

J. A. Bostick 

M.E. So .. 

1869 

Miiuford 

High School (Hyerburg Dis- 

R. L. Taylor 

Meth 



trict). 



1870 

Miirfreeshoro 

Murfreesboro Aca<leraj’^* 

Walter W. Brown, A. M. . 

Nonscct .. 

1871 

Naslivillo 

East Side Aca<lcaiv 

R. D. L. Robertson 

Non sect .. 

1872 

do 

Montgomery Bell Academy 

S.M.D. Clark, A.M 

Nonscct .. 

1873 

do 

St. Itc.ninril’fi Acailciiny 

Mol. her Siij^orior. - 

R. C 

1874 

do 

St. Cticiliil Academy 

Sister TTr.siihi 

R. C 

1875 

do 

St. Joseph's School • 

Rev. P. J. Glcoson, V. (1 . - . 

It. C 

1876 ' 

do 

Uiiiversity School 

C. B. Wallace, M. A 

Nonscct 

1877 

do 

Wharton Academic School’". . . 

A.D. Wharton, A.M 

Non sect .. 

1878 

New Market 

New Market A cademy 

F, A. Ponlfind 

Presb 

1879 1 

Orlinda 

Orlinda Normal Academy 

William M(?Noelev * 

Nonscct .. 

1880 1 

Parrottsvillo 

Parrottsvillo Actulcmy* 

H. F. Ketrou, A. M 

Moth 

1881 

Petersburg 

Elizabeth College 

W. M. Carter 

Nonscct . . 

1882 

Pigeon Forgo 

Pigeon Forge Academy 

W. W. Matiiey 

Nonscct .. 

1883 

Pleasant View 

Pleasant View Academy* 

N. T. Harper 

Non sect .. 

1884 

Portland 

Bay View College 

T.M. Clark 

Non sect .. 

1885 

Prospect Station 

Prospect Academy * 

D. J. Moore 

Non sect .. 

1886 

Readyville 

Roaxlyville High ^hool 

i7. W. Jamison 

Nonsect .. 

1887 

! RogersvUle 

McMinn Academy 

J. W. Lucas, M. A 

Non.sect .. 

1888 

do 

Swift Memorial liistitute 

W. II. Franklin, A. M . .. 

Brp.fth 

1880 

Rucker 

High School 

Cr. A. Dunn 

Nonsect .. 

1890 

Rugby 

Rngby School 

D. R. Case 

Nonscct .. 

1891 

St. Clair 

St. Clair Academy 

W. J. Stewart 

Nonscct .. 

1892 

Saiilsbury . 

Woodland Academy 

A.E. llandly 

Non sect 

1893 

Sevlervillft 

Murphy College 

J. C. Eckles 

M.E 

1894 

Sharon 

Sharon Training School 

J. B.Reed 

Non sect .. 

1895 

Smyrna 

Smyrna Fitting School 

James A. Robins, B. A 

Nonsect .. 

1896 

Sneed ville 

McRinney School 

H.J. Bostic 

Nonsect .. 

1897 

South Side 

Soirth Side Preparatory School . 

1*. L. Harm>d 

Nonsect . . 

1898 

Sweetwater 

Sweetwater Seminary for 

William Shelton 

Bapfi. - T r - - 



Young Ladies. 



1899 

Tampico 

Tampico Academy* 

J.E. Wickham 

Nonsoct .. 

1900 i 

Tazewell 

Tazewell College 


Nonsoct .. 

1901 

Temperance Hall 

Earl College 

James E. Drake 

Nousect . . 

1902 j 

Trezevant 

Male and Female Academy... 

A. J.G.Well, B.S 

Non sect . . 

1903 

Troy 

Obion College 

A. B. Collom, A. M 

Nonsect .. 

1904 

Tullohoina 

Woolwino School 

S. 8 . Wool wine 

Nonsect . . 

1905 

Union City 

Union City Training School. . . 

D. A. Williams 

Nonsect .. 

1906 

Wavorly 

Southern Methodist Institute. 

Arthur C. Minter 

M.E. So .. 


* Statistics of 18d3-94. 
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other jyrivaio eecondary schooUy 'Continued. 


In- 

stnict- 

ors. 

Stndonis. 

Length of course in years. 

Number in military drill. 

Volumes iu library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings. and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1896. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

Claa- 

sioal 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

o 

"ca 

a 

<0 

1 

1 

1 


'3 

i 

6 

<§ 


a 

0 

Ph 

'3 

§ 

•a 

6 

73 

1 


© 

n 

i 

5 

G 

y 

8 

0 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

10 

30 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2 

0 

38 

29 

0 

0 

20 

23 

38 

29 



5 

0 

1 

2 

4 


000 

$12, 000 

1 

2 

38 

27 

0 

0 

32 

28 

17 

15 

8 

3 

0 

7 

4 

3 

4 


125 

6;500 

2 

0 

54 

26 

0 

0 

28 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2, 000 

3 

2 

45 

36 

0 

0 

15 

20 

20 

3 



2 

3 



4 


400 

15, 500 

1 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

58 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 





3 



6, 000 

2 

8 

0 

05 



12 

49 





0 

20 

0 

6 

4 


1, 000 

18, 000 

2 

C 

0 

103 



6 

121 

0 

10 

0 


0 

16 

0 




2, 300 

75, 000 

5 

1 

100 

0 















15, 000 

0 

5 

0 

60 



0 

CO 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 



4 



3 

0 

44 

0 



6 

0 

G 

0 

8 

0 





4 



300 

1 

0 

13 

n 

0 

0 

23 

19 

3 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


0 

2, 000 

1 

1 

25 

30 

0 

0 

50 

50 

0 

0 



0 

0 



4 


0 

2, 000 

0 

3 

0 

25 

0 

0 

3 

10 





0 

0 



4 


700 

20i 000 

2 

0 

15 

8 

0 

0 

69 

45 

7 

2 

15 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


10 

000 

1 

5 

39 

00 

33 

60 

102 

89 

17 

18 



3 

0 

3 

0 

3 


500 

35, 000 

1 

1 

30 

20 

0 

0 

51 

44 

4 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 


1 

3 



2, 000 

2 

1 

50 

03 

0 

0 

20 

23 

50 

30 



5 

3 

5 

3 

4 


800 

10, 000 

1 

1 

40 

40 

0 

0 

25 

30 

2 

10 

3 

7 

4 

C 


3 

4 

.... 

500 

7, 000 

2 

1 

12 

10 

0 

0 

G 

1 











500 

50, 000 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

5 

1 

50 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

4 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

4 




0 

2 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

4 

4 


150 

5, 000 

0 

5 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 


3, 000 

100,000 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

307 

211 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


109 

20, 000 

5 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

14 

0 

27 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 


0 

1, 300 

3 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



150 


0 

2 

8 

17 

0 

0 

40 

50 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 


,500 

5, OUO 

1 

0 

38 

20 

0 

0 

18 

24 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 





100 

2, 000 

2 

0 

10 

5 



45 

20 

L... 


2 

0 








3, 000 

0 


20 

10 

0 

6 

40 

33 





6 

0 

0 

0 

4 


300 

30, 000 

1 

1 0 

7 

0 



54 

53 



! 






2 



1, 000 

1 

1 

32 

18 

6 

6 

30 

40 

' *d', 

6 

i"6' 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

3, 000 

2 

0 

10 

10 



30 

2i) 









4 


1, 500 

10, 000 

1 

1 

40 

45 

■‘o' 

’01 

25 

30 

'25 1 

36 

'i'il 

is 

61 

6 

0 

0 



0 

3, 500 

1 

1 

13 

13 

0 

0 

12 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

*4 



1, 500 

1 

I 0 

20 

0 j 

0 

0 

33 

0 

17 

0 j 



1 

0 

1 

0 

3 


0 

7,000 

0 

2 

30 

9 

1 

2 

75 

81 



j 


1 

2 

0 

0 

4 ' 


400 

25,000 

2 

0 

14 

10 ' 



60 

50 

'h\ 

io 



0 

0 






2,000 

1 

1 

8 


**61 

6 

35 

33 











7, 000 

3,000 

1 

1 

27 

12 

0 

0 

61 

07 









.3 


0 

2, 500 

1 

1 

13 

10 



37 

34 

0 

4 







3 


12 i 

500 

2 

1 

24 

19 



142 

117 

12 

8 

i2 

*9 

6 

4 

6 

4 



1, 000 

15, 000 

1 

1 

10 

15 

'o’ 

6 

CO 

90 









*2* 


3, 800 

1 

0 

24 

15 

0 

0 

4 

8 



6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

'*’6 

4 


500 

3, 500 

2 

0 

40 

25 

0 

0 

50 

35 

*15* 

”5' 

1 

0 

10 

3 

8 

1 

5 


500 

1,500 

1 

1 

13 

5 

0 

0 

73 

64 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 


100 

3, 000 

0 

2 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

.... 

1,000 

20, 000 

2 

0 

30 

10 

0 

0 

11 

12 

8 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 





836 

500 

1 

0 

30 

35 

0 

0 

38 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 







0 

1,200 

1 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

65 

75 












800 

1 

1 

33 

37 

0 

0 

30 

40 

30 

40 

6 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 



105 

7, 000 

2 

0 

21 

14 

0 

0 

92 

74 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


400 

10,000 

3 

0 

53 

0 



30 

0 

‘ii 

6 

7 

6 

3 

0 



5 


700 

35, 000 

1 

2 

51 

53 

6 

6 

0 

0 

4 

3 



1 

0 

1 

0 



50 

8. 000 

2 

0 

22 

38 

0 

0 

06 

02 

a 

4 



0 

1 

0 

0 

‘3’ 


2, 000 

15,000 


a Amount from benefactions, $60. 


1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
188-4 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 
1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 
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iS>t.atiali(ra of endot&ieicj a,cadcw)ieik, aamtnarieSf^ €tnd 


im 

im 

1600 

1010 


1911 

1912 

2113 

1914 

1915 
1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1321 

1922 

1923 
1324 

1925 

1926 

1327 

192S 

132f) 

m<) 

1331 

1932 

1933 

19il5 

1936 

IKJT 

1338 

1939 

1940 

1941 
1342 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1943 

I«5<) 

1961 

1962 
im 
1364 


Sfcafe aail i*o8t-ofl6ee. 


tBiNis ESSEE— cont’ d . 


■Wheat 

■White Pine . 
Willinton . . . 
TV oodbury . . 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Auatiii (202 WffttSth 
et..). 

Aits till 

do 


.do. 


Beltoii . 


Een WJieelor. 
Bonhara 


.do. 


Bren li am — 
Brownsville. 
Buffalo Oap. 

Burleson 

Carthag© — 


(lastrovillo. . . 
('Icbnnie 


Corminclio 

Coiniiuneo 

(lorpn.s Christi. 

Oockott 

row <11 

IKK’atur 


Ik'troit . 
Bddv . . - 


Joruey 

Fort W orth . 
-do. 


l>aJ[V(38tOU... 

do 

Grapevdite. . 
Green vi Me.. 
Greenwood. 


llenme 

llemlorsoEi . 


Hillaboro 

H«m\v Grove . . 
ImlependerBce . 
Jaajier 


Lnfkin 

MadisoitviUe . 

Marshall 

do 

Mimlen 

Moultou 




PrincipaL 


Hoano ^'olle^ 2 :e* ' Geo. TV. Butler, 1). D 1 

Edvrnr(is S<'*iadiiary I Boss Masters 

Willistoxi Academy J. T. Nolan, A. B., B. D... 

TVoodhury Academy ! Kellogg and JLohraaiin . , . 


I 


Simmons College . 
Hood Seminarv... 


St. Mary’s Academy 

Stnart. Seiniiuiry . . .* 

Tillotwon Colb".re a 

Helton Mulo Academy 


Alamo Institute 

Carlton (;ollege 

Masonic Fcmak^i Institute 

IJliiin Manorial College 

Incarnate TV ord .A cadtmiy 

Bmialo ( iji}) ( Villege T 

Hod ( hjk Academy 

I’anola Mule and'Pemalo Col- 
lege. * 

Divine l*ro\ide«oe Academy .. 
Irving Svicct Schoolfor Young 
Ladies. 

(’omanche (Ndlege* 

East Texas Normal (’olb'gc, (> .. 
Corpus Cbriatl Fomalo f^olloge. 

Msiry Allen Semiiuiry * 

{'row ell College. 

No!rtli3f\ (381 Texas Baptist Col- 
lege. c 

The Detroit. Normal (’ollege . . . 
Echly Literary and .Scioutilic 
Institnlc. 

FoTTU’y A cademy 

S4. Ignatius’ Academy 

Miss Walloon’s S<diool 

St.fTox’ph's Academy 

ITrsnliiio Convent 

(rrapevine Seminary * 

BnricjHiii College 

Greenwood Male and Eemale 
Cel lego. 

Hcarne Aranleniy 

li end erson N ormal A <-a demy , . 

rattorsem Institute 


MetluKlLsi {’o-nforence School .. 

Iride]i<fmlent Jnstitaie* 

Southeaist Texas Male and Fe- 
male College. 

East Texas College 

Madison ('rdlege. 

Bishop College d 

Masinik? Ft'inale Inatitnto 

Hock Hifl Tmstitate 

Moulton Mala and Female In- 
stitirte.’* 


George O. Thatcher, A. M. 
11. L. Homl 


Sisters of the TT(dy (Toss 

Rev. J.M. Puree 11 

WinlieldS. Goss. A. B ... 
Charles H. ^Vodetneyer^ 
A.M. 

Davidson &. THi.an 

(Jharles {’arltou 

J. B. I Ado 

Cart ITrbantk(3 

Mother Stanrslatns 

J.N. Ellis 

L. C. Collier, A. TM 

L. (;.Libby, A.B 


Religious 

doDomino- 

tion. 


Ntwisect . 
United Br 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect 


Bapt. . . 
Nonactd . . 


K. C 

Presb 

(’ong 

Nonsect .. 


Nonsc«*t . . 
Non sect . . 
Noii.so<d .. 

M. E 

R. C 

{him. Tree. 
Cum. Brea. 
Nuiisect -. 


Mother TI ary FlorcmvC | ll. C 

IVyton Irving i Nonsetd, 

TV. TI. Rogers, Ph. D ! Nonsect 

TV. !.(. Mayo 1 Nonstsd 

J.l). Meredith 1 Nonsetd 

flohtiB. Smith. A. M., D. I).| Pre.sb. . . 

B. R. Bilan keuship j N»>n.se<*t 

A. J . Plau'rson ; tkipt 


Andrv'w Rose . . 
J.M.Bedi.'hek- 


E. C. T.owis 

Smler Louise 

Mi.'^a L. G. TVatson. . 

Hist<*rM:ny 

Mother M. Jo.sepli. . 

J. B. Brown 

W. H. Long, A.IM... 
Charles S. CVarvison . 


M. if. Broyles 

M. M. IDiipr® and V. M. 
Fulton. 

TV. A. Ihitte^son, A. B., 

B. 1). 

S. T. Smith, A.M 

W. E. Clark 

Charle.<» E. Durham 


A . C. Foster 

J.U. Allen 

N. W olvertoa, A. B 

W.D. Allen 

G.l.TVatkirai, A.M 

Mrs. T. Jl, Allen 


Nonseet . 
Nonsect . 

Nomscct . 

R. C 

Nonsoct . 
R. C 


R. C 
Nonsect . 

Kapt 

Nonscct , 


Bapt 

Non.sect , 


Nonscct . 


Meth .... 
Nonaect . 
Nunscct . 


NoEUsect . 
Nomeci , 

Bapt 

NojMiect . 
NoEkseefc . 
Kousect . 


* Statistics of 1833-91. a Atnount frmii hoaefaetious, $150. 0 Amouiil; from benefactions, $10,000, 
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jirivaie Accondarff AchoolSf 1894-05 — Continued. 


In. 

struct 

ors. 

Student*. 

w 

1 

t, 

0 

0 

at 

*4 

0 

0 

0 

«« 

0 

"Sd 

fl 

Hi 

91 

1 

a 

1 

"A 

99 

Yolumes in library. 

Value ef 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
uranfl 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary, 

Preparing for 
college. 

Clradu- 
atcH in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduate.s 
in 1895. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

W 1 Male. 

<D 

a 

<0 

Ph 

0 

f2 

'3 

6 

73 

U 

H 

73 

o 

Female. 

<D 

•a 

Female. 

ci 

73 

1 


Female. 

0 

73 

d 

'3 

i 


Female. 

7 

ao 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

90 

93 

94 

1 

2 

25 

21 

0 

0 

22 

24 

a 

5 

10 

G 

1 

2 

1 




300 

$.5,000 

2 

0 

13 

14 

0 

0 

0 

120 

1 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


231 

3, 000 

0 

1 

0 

33 



8 

4 












1 ,500 

1 

1 

28 

30 

. 

0 

0 

11 

18 



2 

4 

3 

0 







100 

5, 000 


O 

19 

29 



20 

19 

1 

13 



0 

3 





1, 000 

25, 000 

i 

1 

2 




8 

17 

1 

4 








4 


000 

0 

5 

0 

40 



0 

210 





0 

6 




4 



1 

0 

0 

33 



0 

8 

0 

c 

0 

26 

0 

6 






860 

25, 000 

1 

f> 

21 

19 

21 

1!) 

70 

73 

4 

0 



1 

1 

0 

0 

4 


1 , 3.50 

60, 000 


0 

00 

4 



0 

0 

5 

0 

18 

U 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 


400 

10, 000 


0 

37 

1.5 

0 

0 

60 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


250 

3, 500 

2 


0 

29 



19 


0 

0 



0 

9 






7, 000 

1 

4 

0 

.30 

0 

0 

0 

12 




0 




4 


3.50 

25 000 

4 

0 

31 

11 

0 

0 

42 

9 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

t 


1, OGO 

15; 000 

0 

4 

0 

(iO 



0 

140 





0 

3 



1 


3, 000 

20, 000 

1 


31 

20 

0 

'V 

45 

f.O 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 



‘i'i 


0 

10, 000 

1 

1 

.37 

28 



30 

37 









3 j 


75 

4, 000 


‘> 

40 

50 

0 

0 

83 

97 



... 1.... 


8 



530 

7 ', 000 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

»! 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

4 


2 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1.5 





0 

1 



3 


80 

5, 000 


10 

100 

337 

0 

0 

139 

ir,7 

53 

16 

0 

0 

8 

11 

8 

11 



497 

2. 450 

4 

1 

GO 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

14 

31 

17 

4 

3 

4 

3 

”4*! 


2, 000 

15, 000 

1 

] 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

G 

0 

G 



800 

3, 000 

0 

3 

0 

12t) 

0 

129 

0 

91 





0 

11 



1 


500 

50, 000 

2 

0 

28 

<>'> 

0 

0 

40 

,50 

0 

0 

0 

0 





4 

j 


.5, 000 

0 

3 

GO 

.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 











200 

50; 000 

1 

0 

19 

17 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

G I 

G 



3 


1.50 

i rj, 000 

1 

1 

IS 

17 

0 

0 

35* 

43 

3 

0 

5 

3 





4 


400 

j 3| 000 

1 

0 

9 

21 

0 

0 

13 ' 

7 

4! 

8 


13 


0 I 

0 

0 

4 


InO 

2, 000 

0 

;i 

0 

40 

0 

0 

70 ' 

100 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

1 

4 

— 

200 

GO, 000 

0 

2 

0 

14 


1 

2 1 

1 8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 






0 

2 

5 

15 

0 

1 ^ 

95 i 

1 10 





0 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1 . . . . 


0 

4 

0 

40 

0 

0 

ol 

75 



.... 


0 

3 



4 


3, 500 

800, 000 

1 

1 

12 

U 



27 

31 


1:::: 









.5, 000 

2 

1 

28 

20 

0 

10* 

35 

44 




. 

.... 

2 

6 



4 



30, 000 

0 

2 

66 

1.33 

0 

1 

21 

30 

35* 

1 50 

2.5 

40 

7 

12 



5 


3.50 

6, 0!)0 

2 

4 

13 

12 

13 

12 

21 

29 


1 







4 



! 4, 000 

4 

0 

40 

40 

0 

0 

40 

40 

4 

.... 


.... 


--- 


3 



B, GOO 

3 

5 

74 

143 

0 

0 

60 

40 

45 

120 

0 

1 







275 

20, 000 

1 

0 

C3 

19 

0 

0 

12 

6 









4 


400 

18, 000 

1 

1 

12 

14 

0 

0 

4 

6 

4 

8 

G 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 



COO 

2,’ 500 

0 

1 

6 

11 

0 

0 

44 

39 





1 

2 


2 




5, 000 

0 

2 

18 

20 

0 

0 

46 

68 









3 


20 

3, 500 

2 

1 

30 

50 



60 

75 

iii 

4 

23 

17 





4 


50 

1, 800 

3 

3 

49 

16 

49* 

ie 

112 

158 



34 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 


886 

80, 000 

0 

4 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

lOO 





0 

0 

0 

4 

4 


250 

30,000 

1 

1 

40 

31 

0 

0 

4.5 

40 

3 

*0 

4 

3 








0 

1 

10 

15 

0 

0 

25 

30 

10 

15 

0 

0 

*6’ 

0 

0 

0 




6, 000 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


1903 

1934 


1935 

lO.lO 

1937 

1938 

1939 
1910 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1940 
1050 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 


c Amount from boiiofuctions, $2,0U0, 


d Amount from bonefactioiis, $2,789. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 18M-95. 


Statiaiics of endoiccd academies^ seminaries, and 






Religious 


State and post-office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

denomina- 





tion. 


1 

3 

3 

4 


TEXAS— continued . 




1955 

Mount Sylvan 

Rosedale Academy 

J. S. Magee 

Nonsect .. 

1056 

Newton 

The W. H. Ford !hiale and Fe- 

J. M, Horger 

Nonsoct .. 



male College. 



1957 

Oak Cliff 

Central Academy 

W.^ldomor Malcolmson . . . 

Nonscct .. 

1958 

Omen 

Summer liill Select School 

OiT it I>anier 

Nonscct .. 

1959 

Overton 

lluhbard College 

C. G. Cates 

Nonsect .. 

1960 





106i 

do : 

Paris Female College 

T. J. Sims 

Bapt 

1062 

Peaster 

Peas ter College 

T. W. Stanley’’ 

Nonscct .. 

1963 

Pilot Point 

Franklin College 

T. C. Bolsher 

Nonsoct . , 

1964 

riiiinview 

Llano Estacado Institute 

0. C. Mulkey 

Nonsect .. 

1965 

Quanab 

Quanali College* 

Kcv. J, L. Dickens, Ph.D., 

Nonsect . . 




LL. 1). 


1966 

Salad 0 

Thomas Arnold ITigh School * . 

S. J.Jones, A.M.,Ph.D., 

Nonscct .. 




T. .7. Witt. I'h.l). 


1967 

San Antonio 

Magrnder’s Collegiate Insli- 

J, B.Magrudcr, A. M 

Nonsoct . . 



tuto. 



106S 


St. Mary’s College 

John B. Bumedor 

R. C 

1969 


San Antonio Academy 

W. B. Seeley, A. M., Ph.D. 

' Nonsect ., 

1970 


IJrsnline Academy 

Mother M. Alagdalen 

R. C 

1971 

do 

West 'Poxas Military Academy . 

A.Tj. Burleson, A.M 

Epis 

3972 

San Marcos 

Coronal institute 

A. A. Thomas, A. M 

M. E. So . . 

1973 

Sherman 

North Texas Female College . . 

Mrs. L. A. Kidd Key 

Moth 

1974 

do 

Sherman Institute 

J.G.Naah,A.M.,Lr.D... 

Nonscct .. 

1975 


Sherman Private School 

J. U. Lo Tel Her 

Nonsect .. 

1970 

Slidell 

Slidell High School a 

Prof. K F. Finch 

Nonsect .. 

1977 

South Bend 

High School 

G. A. Gr.'iy 

Nonscct . . 

1078 

Springtown 

Male and Female Institute* - . . 

B. F. Fronabarger, A. B. . . 

Nonsect .. 

1979 

Sulphur Springs 

Central College 

Frank J. Siiuiros, A. M ... 

M.E. So .. 

1960 

Van Alstyno 

Columbia ColTego * : 

II. L. Piner 

Nonsect .. 

1081 

Victoria 

St, .7 oseph's College 

Kev. I.. Wycr 

It. C 

1982 

Walnut Springs 

Central College 

John Collier 1 

Nonaect .. 

1983 

Weatherford 

Texas Female Seminary 

J. S. Ilowanl, A. M 

Cum.l’rea. 

1984 


Weatherford College 

David S. Switzer 1 

.. 

1985 

Whitewright 

Grayson College 6.‘ 

F. E. Butler 

Nonsect .. 

1986 

WiUis 

Male and Female College * 

a M. Jansky, B.S., A.B .. 

Nonsect 

1987 

Wais Point 

Yautis lustitute 

it. E. Y antis 

Nonscct .. 


UTAH. i 




1988 

Ephraim 

Sanpete Stake Academy 

Newton E. Noyes 

L. D.S.... 

1089 

Logan 

New Jersey Academy 

C. C. Norwood* 

Presh 

1990 

Mount Pleasant 

Wasatch Academy 

Geo. 11. Marshall 

Presb 

1991 

Nephi 

Juab Stake Academy 

Justin D. Call 

L. D.S.... 

1992 

Ogden 

Gordon Acmlemy..,' 

David A. Curry 

Cong 

1993 

do 

Ogden Military Academy* 

C. L. Howard 

Nonseot . . 

1994 

do 

Weber Stake Academy 

L.T. Moench 

L. D.S.... 

1995 

Parowan 

Parowan Mission School 

L. S.McMoiiigal 

Presb 

1990 

Provo City 

Brigham Young Academy* ... 

Benjamin Cluff, M. S., B. 

L. D.S.... 




M. 1). 


1997 

do 

Proctor Academv 

Isaac House 

Cong 

1998 

Salt Lake City 

All Hallows College 

Rev. Thomas J. Larkin ... 

B. ^ 

1999 

do 

Latter Hay Saints’ College 

Williard Done, D.B 

L.D.S.... 

2000 

do 

Howland Hall 

Miss Clara Colburne and 

Epis 

1 



Miss Bessie Howe. 


2001 1 


St. Mary’s Academy* 

Sister Sinierior 

R.0 

2002 

do 1 

Salt Lake College 

Henry Warren 

Cong 

2003 

do 

Salt Lake Collegiate Institute . 

Robert J. Caskey 

Presb 

2004 1 

Spring vlllo i 

Hnngerfurcl Academy 

Prof. Willis Marshall 

Presb 


Statistics of 1893-94- a Amount from benofactloiia, $30. 
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other private eeoondary schools, 1S04-95 — Continned. 


lu- 

slruct 

OTB. 

Students. 

1 

•2 

o 

S 

3 

s 

O 

Xi 

"Sq 

g 

ni 

^ j dumber in military drill. 

u 

1 

a 

O 

a 

ns 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

94 


Total 
Bocond- 
jirys tu- 
dents. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
tliat 

grad mates 
in 1895. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

Clas- 

aical 

course. 


1 

e 

« 


QB 1 Female. 


'rt 

s 

to 

d 

Female. 

d 

'3 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


d 

73 

i 

Male. 

Female. 

7 

O 

11 

in 

la 

.4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 

1 

25 

30 



40 

45 





1 

g 

1 

2 



200 

i)?20O 

1955 

1 

0 

15 

13 



33 

21 


.... 



0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

3,000 

1950 

1 

1 

28 

12 

0 

0 

« 

3 

G 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 



2 


1 800 

2 600 

1957 

4 

0 

80 

20 



?5 

20 

5 

0 


0 

3 

1 

3 

Lj 

2 



n (Mio 

1958 

1 

0 

30 

15 




60 



0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


40 


1959 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 






... 

0 

500 

1060 

0 

2 

' 0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

20 




.... 

0 

6 



3 


500 

15, 000 

1961 

2 

0 

20 

30 

0 

0 

00 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


50 

3 000 

1962 

1 

1 

39 

32 

0 

0 

12 

9 



. .... 

... 1 ... 

1 

2 



4 


200 

5 000 

1963 

1 

1 

39 

41 

0 

0 

34 

41 

18 

22 

16 

14 





4 

~4G 

6,i)Q0 

1964 

2 

0 

30 

40 

0 

0 

30 

40 





0 

1 





8,000 

1965 

2 

1 

44 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 




6 

5 





150 

30, 000 

1966 

2 

0 

10 


0 

0 

25 

10 

1 

0 

IG 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 


75 

1967 

5 

0 

50 

0 



?50 

0 





r 

0 



4 


2, 000 


1968 

2 

1 

40 

12 



28 

2 





G 

2 

6 

2 

4 

. . . 1 

12, 000 

1060 

0 

8 

0 

200 



0 

100 

0 

00 

0 

40 

0 

8 

0 

4 

4 


500 

1970 

0 

0 

78 

0 



15 

0 









4 

78 

700 

20, 000 

1971 

3 

2 

70 

107 

0 

0 

50 

70 





4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

350 

30, 000 

1972 

1 

4 

0 

124 

0 

0 

0 

81 

0 

42 



0 

40 

0 

32 

4 


1,000 

75, 000 

1973 

0 

5 

0 

100 

’ 


0 

75 

0 

25 



0 

30 

0 

30 



50, 000 

1974 

2 

1 

40 

11 



49 

12 





2 

0 



4 


250 

0, UOO 

1975 

1 

1 

20 

20 



40 

30 





0 

0 

0 

0 



112 

3, 000 

1976 

1 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

15 

25 

3 

4 

G 

7 

0 

0 





1977 


u 

25 

14 

0 

0 

41 

.34 

0 

0 




1 

0 

0 



400 

8, 000 

1978 

1 

3 

0 

103 

0 

0 

20 

22 

1 

5 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


6, 000 

1979 

4 

2 

100 

84 

0 

0 

50 

00 





5 

4 

5 

4 



600 

12, 000 

1981 

0 

0 

70 




100 

0 

3 

0 









550 

25, 000 

1931 

1 


55 

35 

6 

6 

77 

113 

28 

30 

2 

1 

4 

4 



*4 


1, 200 

5, 000 

1982 

1 

T 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 

3 




2 


’ 700 

33, 000 

1983 

4 

5 

115 

110 



13 

1 1 





2 

G 



4 


1, 500 

27, 000 

1984 

5 

4 

125 

100 

"()' 

*'6 

25 

51 

90*! 

75 

20 

10 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

50 

3, 200 

25,000 

1985 

1 

1 

10 

12 

0 

0 

00 

73 

2 1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




10, 000 

1986 

0 

2 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

5 



0 

0 

0 

0 

*4 

.... 

1 25 

160 

1987 

4 

1 

20 

36 

0 

0 

60 






4 

13 

2 

5 

3 

25 

250 

2,000 ' 

1988 

0 

1 

7 

G 


...J 

15 j 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989 

1 

3 

15 

25 

"6* 

0 

45 i 

05 \ 

5 

7 

7 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

*3 


1, 200 

10, 000 

1990 

1 

0 

10 

15 

0 

0 

60 

40 

10 

15 



0 

2 





45 

3, 500 

1991 

1 

2 ' 

IB 

19 

0 

0 ^ 

15 

24 1 

4 

2 



3 

2 

2 

0 

3 

;;;; 

250 

25, 000 

1992 

8 

1 

25 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

8 

u 

9 

0 

J 

u 



400 j 

50,000 

1993 

1 

] 

40 

40 

0 

0 

30 

40 

25 

30 

15 

10 





2 


100 , 

50,000 

1991 

0 ! 

1 

5 

9 



40 

88 











175 


1095 

18 

2 

432 

193 



107 

68 





ii 

2 





3,000 

82, 000 

1996 

1 

1 

8 

21 

0 

0 

67 

58 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


150 

10, 000 

1997 

2 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

25 

0 

20 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

... . 

1,000 


1998 

8 

1 

99 

54 

0 

0 

50 

40 

14 

10 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 


1,500 

30, 000 

1999 

0 

7 

0 1 

87 

0 ^ 

0 

32 

10 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

.... 

850 

25,000 

200n 

0 

3 

0 

85 

0 

0 

15 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



500 


2001 

8 

2 

8 

17 I 

0 

0 

5 

5 





2 

2 

2 

2 

4 


2, 000 

65, 000 

2002 

1 

2 

13 

87 

0 

0 

87 

89 

5 

.... 



2 

10 

2 

2 

4 


300 

25, 500 

2003 

1 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

70 

76 









4 


190 


2004 


b Amount from benefactions, $&00. 
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immm eeport, 1894-95. 

Statiifties of endowed ac€tdemie$f senUnarUe, and 


2005 

21K)6 

2007 

2008 
2000 

2010 

2011 

2012 

201.1 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020 
202 ) 
2022 

2023 

2024 

2025 

2026 

2027 

2028 
2029 


2030 

20:«1 

2032 

2033 

2034 

2035 

2036 

2037 

2038 

2030 

2040 

2041 

2042 

2043 

2044 

2045 

9046 

2047 

2048 

2049 

2050 

2051 

2052 

2053 

2054 



ytato and poat-officc. 


1 


VEUMONT. 


Kamo. 


Principal. 


Heligiauft 
dcmoin illa- 
tion. 



Balccrafiold 

Barre 

Brattloborn 

Jiurlington 

Burlington (449 Pearl 
at.). 

Burlington 


Chelsea 

Derby 

Essex 

llcTndoea . . 
Manchester 
Montpelier - 


Brijifliam Academy 

(roildaid Seminary « 

Kortli .Str<>ot School 

The Hisliop Hoiikin.n Hall 

St. Josojih’s Acasleniy 

Rt. Mary’s Academy 

Yernioilt Episcopal Institute .. 

C h elsea A cademy j 

Deriiy Academy* 

Es.sex ("Hassiejil Institute 

Mclndoes Falls Academy* 

Burr and Burton Seminary 5. . . 
Montpelier Seminary c 


Kew Haven 

Korth Craftshury 

Peacliain 

Poult Tiey 

Tlovaltoitt 

Batland 


St. Alhans 

St. Johnabnry 

Saxtons lliver 

Thel lord 

Town-‘hond 

Waterbury Center . . . 


Boeman Aomlemv 

Craftsimry Academy 

Pcacham Academy 

Troy Conference A cailemy 

lloynlton A <*ademv 

Rutland English. and Classical 
Institute. 

Oongreffation do Kotre Dame. 

St. Johnsbnry Academy 

Vermont Academy rf 

Thetford .\cademy'" 

Leland end Clray Seminary 

Green Mountain Seminary 


viiiarsiA. 

Abingdon 

Achilles 

Alexandria 

do 

Arvnnia 

Bedford City.... 

Bellevue 

Berkley 

do 

Borryrillo 

do 

Bethel Academy 

Blackstone 

Black Walnut... 
Bonair 


Academy of the Visitation 

(rninca Aeademy 

Potoioac Academy 

St. John’s Academy 

Seven Islands S<'.hool 

Belmont Seminarv 

Bellevue High School 

Borldev Collfgialo and Mill- 
tfirv Institute, 

Eyland Institute for Young 
Ladies, 

Berrv\rille Female Institute * . . 
Slienandoah TTniveraity School* 
Miss Stuart's Boarding and 
Dav School,* 

Bethel Military Acmlemy 

Hugo Academy .* 

Clu8> er Sprloga High School. . . 
Bon Air School * 


Burkovillo 


Ingleside Seminary * 


do 

Cappahosic . . . 

Charlottesville 

do 

do 

Chane City 

.....do 

Cheater 


South Side Female Iirstituto. . . 
The Gloticester Agricultural 
and Industrial Schwd.* 
Albemarle Female Institute. . . 

Piedmont Foraale Institute 

University Scliool 

Chase City Academy 

Sont hafde Male Academy • . . . . 
Cheater Collegiate Institute . . . 


Chnrles IT. Morrill, A.B .. 
Artlinr W. Pcirco. A.B. .. 
M18.4 ITorcme A. Sawyer.. 

Mis.s Edith M. Clark 

Brother Charles 


Konweet .. 

Ihiiv 

NoUHCCt .. 
Epis...*.. 
R. C 


Sister M. Magdalen 

Henry H. Rohm. A.M ! 

Jolm M. (’oniHtfs k, A. M. . 

G. A. Andrews 

Channeev H. Ilnvdeti i 

D. F. Andrus. A B 1 

E. ITi^rhert Botsford, A. M. 
Edgar M. Smith. A. M., 

D. I>. 

B. M. Weld 

R. G Moodie, A. B., B. I). . 

C. A. Blinker 

(/hnrles TI. Dnnton, I). D. . 

H. S. Martvn 

O. II. Perry 


R. C 

P.-E I 

Non HOC t ..i 
Non see t .. 
Nousect . . 
Non Meet .. 
NoUHCCt . . 
M. E 

Non sect .. 
Noimeet .. 
Nonsi'ct . . 

M. E 

Cong 

Nonsoet .. 


Sister St, Clnriasn, 

Charles E. TMitncy, Ph.D, 
G corue A. Williams, Ph.I). 

F. W. Newell 

Aubrey B. Call, A.M 

J. N. Greene 


R. C 

Nonsect . 

Ba pt 

Non Meet . 

Bapt 

Bapt 


Si.sterfl of the Visit ation, . . 

Rev. R. A. Foekes 

John S. Black bum 

Wm.H. Swconey 

Philip R. Ambler, A. B 

James R. Guy 

Wm. R. Abbott 

John W. Roberts, Ph. B. . . 


R. C 

Bapt 

Nonsect. . . ' 
Non HOC t - . ‘ 
Nonsect . . 

l^roab 

Nonsect .. 
N onaect . , 


Miss LulaM. Butt 


Nonsect . . I 


Miss Mary B. B iskCTville* 

W. N. Mellmmld 

Miss A. K. Steuart 


Bapt 

Nonsect 
Nonsect .. 


R. A. Meintyro 

Samuel ,T. Coffman, A, M. .1 

T.S Wilson 

W. D. Smith, A. M., C. M. ‘ 
Hassen, A.M. i 

Graham C. Campbell, A. i 
M. (Rev.) 1 

R W.Cridlln (Rev.; ] 

W. B. Weaver j 


Nonsect . . 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Nonsect .. 

Fresh 

Bapt 

Nonsect .. 


Wm, P. IBoklnimn 

Miss Mary N. Meade ....... 1 

Horace w. Jones 

H. l>. Drew i 

M. M. Hargrove ’ 

W.H. Cooke, A.B 


Bapt 

Bpts...... 

Nonaecst 

Frenb..... 

Bapt 

Meth 


♦ Statistics of 1803-94. a Amount from benefactions, $4, 800. h Amount from benefoctionB^ t?660. 
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othcy pnvate secondartf schools^ iS94-95 — Contiuncd. 




Students. 




In- 

Total 

Colored 

second- 



Preparing for 
ctdioge. 



College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 

TO 

V 

’u 


stnu^t 

ary in- 
cluded 
in ool- 







Gnwhi- 

nte.sin 

1895. 

p-» 



•ors. 

.setuud- 

arv Htu- 

Lleraen- 

tary. 

Claf^- 

Scion- 

deiits in 
the class 

G 

Cj 




dents. 



si cal 

title 

til at 

TO 







7 and 8. 



course. 

course. 



grad uates 
in !S95. 

0 

© 

a 

5 


d 


© 


© 




© 




© 


© 

0 


OQ 

a; 

d 

Fcnia' 

.2 

73 

B 

o 

d 

73 

rt 

8 

© 

© 

73 

'rt 

a 

© 

.si 

73 

73 

a 

© 

Male. 

I 

© 

fH 

© 

73 

a 

73 

a 

© 

.si 

73 

3 

73 

a 

© 

■+J 

bfl 

» 

© 

1-^ 

a 

a 

V-i 

a 

.2 

'0 

5 


7 

« 


lO 

1 i 


1.3 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

IN 

IG 

‘40 

91 

99 

9:1 

2 

2 

45 

5.5 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

11 

3 

1 

4 


i 

GOO 

4 

G 

09 

09 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

4 

0 

9 

7 

2 

3 

4 

. . . . 

2, t)U0 

1 

8 

41 




6 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 

12 

1 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 



0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


500 

2 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

C6 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 






0 

2 

0 

2.5 

0 

1 

125 

270 


0 

5 



3 


1,500 

5 

0 

31 

0 


4 

0 


0 


0 

.... 

8 

1 

0 

4-1 

0 

0 

4 


1 

1 

8 

15 

0 

0 

12 


1 

1 



0 

4 


170 

300 

2 

3 

r,2 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


2 

2 

41 

51 



4 

6 

3 

I 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 


300 

50 


0 

19 

.32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

3 

32 

3.5 

0 

0 

11 

10 

3 

2 

2 

0 

3 

7 

2 

2 

4 


1,000 

5 

5 

103 

122 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

8 

5 

7 

15 

5 

2 

4 


2, 500 

1 

o 

32 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

15 

2 

2 

2 



4 


100 

1, 2U0 
1.000 

2, 824 
303 

1,000 

1 

1 

27 

35 

0 

0 

3 

1 



4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 


1 

2 

52 

GO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

15 

] 



0 

2 

2 

4 



4 

107 

70 

23 

6 

35 

14 

0 

3 

12 

7 

7 

1 



1 

1 

15 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 




4 


1 

1 

30 

H 

0 

0 

29 

40 

13 

2 

2 

6 

16 

12 

3 

1 

4 


0 

3 

0 

30 

80 



57 

57 





0 

26 

5 






7 

1.50 

143 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

10 

30 

0 

27 

15 

5 

4 



G 

7 

117 

85 

0 

0 

8 

4 

41 

13 

20 

11 

15 

13 

7 

8 

4 

iio’ 

3. 800 

o 

4 

40 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

6 

4 

3 

4 

1 

2 



3, 000 
300 

1 

2 

20 

10 

0 

0 

11 

9 

7 

0 

4 

B 

3 

1 

3 

0 

4 


1 

3 

24 

18 

0 

0 

21 

23 



5 

G 


c 



4 


500 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

o 

0 

9 

0 

1 



4 


0 

2 

11 

13 

0 i 

0 1 

10 ; 

10 1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

2 

0 

39 

0 



0 

0 [ 

11 

0 



8 

0 



1 



2 

0 

20 

0 



0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 



7 

0 

5 

0 

2 

* 26 * 

850 

l.Otrt) 

200 

2 

0 

10 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 ' 

"o' 




4 

1 

3 

0 

G5 

0 

0 

5 

25 






4 


3 

0 

44 

0 



0 

0 









4 


.3, 000 

4 

a 

55 

37 

0 

’6 

17 

19 

8 

" 7 ' 

6 

4* 





4 


0 

a 

0 

40 



8 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Q 

8 

Q 

4 


350 

0 

0 

3 

2 1 

17 

0 

1 

0 

G 

3 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

33 1 

0 

1 


0 

0 





10 

0 j 

10 , 

0 


!'"■ 

100 

0 

1 

5 1 

11 



3 

1 








7 

1 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

15 

0 






CO 

700 

3 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

2 i 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

25 

0 



c 

0 

0 

0 

4 


000 

0 

2 

1 

15 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

S 

0 

i 

*0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

7 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 




Q 

0 

0 

0 



300 

2,000 

0 

2 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

, 20 



0 

i 

5 



4 


1 

1 

25 

36 


1 

0 

a 




2 

1 





0 

2 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ' 

4 



Q 

2 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

22 



I 





i 




3 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

“o* 

"6* 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

1 

0 

11 


. . , . 

2 

I 4 

0 

0 






a 



1 

1 

11 

11 

! o' 

6 

' i 

' 4 

6 

0 

*8 

0 

0 

‘*o‘ 

0 

”'0 



200 

1 

1 

4 

12 

1 0 

0 

1 15 

1 13 

i 2 

6 

1 1 

1 




'4 

i.”.. 


Value of I 
grouiula, I 
builil- 
aud 
scieiifitic 
appa- 
ratus. 


*4 


$20, 0(W 

95, 000 


40, 000 


5,000 
8,W)0 
6 , 000 


102, 875 


2005 

2006 
2.H»7 

1 2008 
1 2009 


2010 

[ 20,11 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 
3016 
2017 


3, 001) 
8. 000 
68. 000 
3, 000 
1, 200 


2018 

2019 

2020 
2021 
2022 
2023 


100, 000 
112 , 000 
10, 000 
.5. 500 
15, 000 


l.'S, 000 
5, 000 
4f>, 000 


2024 

2025 
202G 

2027 

2028 
2029 


12030 

2001 

2 i)02 

2033 

2;):i4 

2035 


2r>, 000 I 2036 
30, 000 I 2037 


15, 000 1 2038 


1.500 ;2on9 
4, 000 i2040 
!2011 


20, 000 ' 2042 
10.000 , 2013 
10.000 2044 


3, 000 


2045 


20, 000 2046 

20, 000 ! 2047 
14, 000 i 2048 


20,000 


5, 000 

ft, 000 


2049 

2090 

StKM 


e Amount from bonefactiosas, $2&, 000, d Amount from bonefaotlons, $2, 750. 
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EDOTATIOS KEPOET, 

Statiatice of endowed academicBy aeminartcSf and 


j 

State and post office. 

Name. 

Principal. 

Religious 

denominA' 

tion. 


1 


3 

1 4 


VIRGINIA— continuetl. 




2055 





2056 

Columbia 

Rivanna Homo School 

J ames McClellan Miller . . 

Nuiisect .. 

2057 

Coves ville 

Cove Academy 

Rev. Daniel Blain 

Nonsect .. 

2058 

Culpeper 

Culpeper Female Seminary 

Mrs. S. C. Biggers 

Nonsect .. 

2059 

Danville 

Danville Military Institute 

I. H. Saunders 

Nonsect .. 

2060 

Dayton 

Shenandoah Institute 

Rev. George r. Hott, A.M. 

Uii. Br 

2061 

Elk Creek 

Elk Creek Academy 

Rev. J. R. Pngh 

M.E. So .. 

2062 

Earnliam 

Fariiham Academy 

R. Williamson 

Nonsect .. 

2063 

Floyd 

Oxford Academy 

Rev. andMrs. J.K. Harris. 

Presl) 

2064 

Fort Defiance 

Augusta Military Academy . . . 

Charles L. Roller 

Nonsect .. 

2065 

Franklin 

Franklin Male Academy 

John G. Mills 

Non. sect .. 

2066 

Front Royal 

The Misses Holcombe’s School. 

Miss Alice W. Holcombe.. 

Nonsect .. 

2067 

Gloucester 

1 Summerville Homo School for 

John Tabb 

Nonsect . . 



! Girls. 



2068 

Graliam 

W artburg Seminary 

Rev. J. B. Greever 

Luth .... 

2000 

Greenwood Depot 

i Greenwood School 

AVilllam Dinwiddle, M.A. 

Nonsect .. 

2070 

Hampton 

Hampton Female College 

E. E. Parham 

Nonsect . . 

2071 

Ingram 

Ingram Institute 

T. E. Crenshaw', A. M 

Nonsect .. 

2072 

Irvington 

Chesapeake Academy 

11. B. Nollty 

Nonsect .. 

2073 

Xiebanon 

The Russell College* 

J. AV. Repass, A. M 

Nonsect .. 

2074 

Locust Dale 

Locust Dale Academy 

W. W. Briggs 

Nonsect . . 

2075 

Longfiold 

Curry College* 

R. E. Kennedy 

Bapt 

2076 

Luray 

Luray Military Academy 

Fred T. Amiss 

Nonsect .. 

2077 

do 

Von I3ora College 

Rev. J. N. Stirewult 

Lutli 

2078 

Marshall 

Select School 

Mrs. S. J. Frost 

Epis 

2070 

Martinsville 

East End High School 

William H. Parrvet 

Nonsect . . 

2080 

Mendota 

Hamilton luslituto 

W. T. Benhum 

Nonsect . . 

2081 

Millwood 

Clay Hill Academy 

W. H. Whiting, jr., A.M. . 

Nonsect .. 

2082 

Mount Clinton 

West Central Academy 

I. S. Wampler 

Nonsect .. 

2083 

Norfolk (138 Granby 

Leacho-W ood School for Young 

Miss Agnes D. West 

Nonsect . . 


8t.). 

Ladies. 



2084 

Norfolk 

Norfolk Academy 

Robert AV. Tunstall, B. A. 

Nonsect .. 

2085 


Norfolk Mission College 

J.B. AVork 

Prosb 

2080 

Norfolk (186 Free- 

Phillips and West’s School lor 

Miss E. F. l*hllli])s and 

Nonsect . . 


mason 8t.). 

Girls. 

Miss S.K.AVest. 


2087 

Onancock 

Margaret Academyo. 

Frank 1*. Brent 

Nonsect . . 

2088 

Petersburg 

St. Paul’s School (I'emale) 

Miss Russell 

Nonsect . . 

2089 

do....T 

"University School * 

W. Gordon McCabe 

Nonsect .. 

2090 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth Academy 

VV. H. Stokes 

Nonsect . . 

2091 


Portsmouth Seminary* 

Mrs.M.H. Bain 

Nonsect . . 

2092 

I Richmond 

The Franklin Street School 

G. M. Nolley 

Nonsect .. 



(boys). 



2093 


Hartshorn Memorial College ... 

Lyman B. TofTt, D. D 

Bapt 

2094 


McGuire’s School 

John r. McGuire 

Nonsect . . 

2095 

Ridgeway 

Ridgeway Institute 

AV, G. Wilborn, A. B 

Nonsect . . 

2006 

Roauoke 

Allegliany Institute 

S. Speidtm Handy, A. B. . . 

Nonsect .. 

2097 


Mrs. P. L. Gilmer's School for 

Mrs. P.L. Gilmer 

Nonsect .. 



Young Ladies. 



2098 

Rockfish Depot 

Kleinberg Female School 

Misses Wailes 

Presh 

2099 

Rf)cky Mount 

Columbia Institute 

Charles C. Anderson 

Nonsect .. 

.2100 

Rural Retreat 

Hawkin’ s Chapel Institute 

W. E. Hummel 

Nonsect .. 

2101 

San Marino 

Sunny Side Home School * 

Miss Marin J. Atkinson .. 

Nonsect . . 

2102 

Simmon sville 

Fair View Academy 

L. D. Shumate 

Nonsect . . 

2103 

South Boston 

South Boston Female Institute. 

J. P. Snead 

Nonsect .. 

2104 

Spottswood 

Valley High School 

James A. McClure 

Nonsect . . 

2105 

Spring Garden 

Spring Garden High School*. . . 

R.R. Jones 

Presh 

2106 

Staunlon 

Staunton Milltary'Academy . . . 

William H. Kable 

Nonsect . . 

2107 

Suffolk 

Collegiate Institute 

P.J. Komodle. A.M 

Nonsect . . 

2108 


Kaneemond Seminary 

Mrs. Lucy H. Q^uinby 

Bpis 

2109 


Suffolk College ... * 

! Miss Sally A . Finney . . . * . 

Meth 

2110 

do 

Suffolk Military Academy 

Joseph King 

Nonsect .. 

2111 

Tappahaaiiock 

The Rappahannock Institute. . 

Alex. Fleet 

Nonsect .. 


* Statistics of 1883-94. 
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Students. 


In- 

struct 

ors. 

Total 
second- 
ary fltU- 
donts. 

Colore<l 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in cpl- 
uiuns 

7 and 8. 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Preparinij for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
4895. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the class 
that 

graduates 
in 1895. 

i 

0 

ID 

t-l 

0 

s 

4.1 

t 

3 

a 

a 

i 

.Q 

a 

0 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 























o 




6 






d 


d 


0 

<u 



'3 


*3 


'3 




1# 


'3 


*3 


'3 

% 


i 



a 






i 

■3 

S 

*3 

i 

*3 

i 

-3 

i 

0 


"o 





pH 


& 




Ph 


& 


& 


Ph 



> 


a 

0 

7 

8 

o 

to 

11 

lid 

13 

14 

l.'S 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

0 

1 

10 

10 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

0 









350 

$4, 000 

1 

0 

10 

0 



3 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 



2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 


0 

300 

1 

5 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 









3 


300 

10,000 

4 

0 

58 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

.... 

20 

0 

38 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

58 


35; 000 

2 

1 

25 

10 



53 

40 





3 

3 

2 

0 

4 

39 

1,000 

6,000 

1 

1 

35 

35 

0 

0 

40 

35 


4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 



0 

1,200 

1 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



"s' 




1 

1 

22 

22 



90 

18 

i 

2 



2 

2 

2 

2 

5 


3, 500 

2, 666 

3 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

56 

0 



0 

0 


4 

50 

l'200 

11,' 006 

1 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 



4 


130 

3, 500 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

C 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

•> 

4 


0 

liooo 

0 

1 

G 

11 



0 

0 













2 

3 

10 

28 

0 

0 

30 

30 

12 

8 

5 

, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


225 

25, 000 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 













0 

5 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

16 









4 



18, 066 

0 

1 

18 

7 

0 

0 

23 

10 

7 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


150 

8, 000 

1 

2 

30 

20 



10 

14 

13 

17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 



8, 000 

1 

1 

34 

36 

0 

0 

40 

50 



0 

0 

0 

0 



350 

lOi 000 

3 

0 

45 

0 



45 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 








10,000 

2 

2 

37 


■‘(V 

0 

15 

15 

17 

20 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 




lisoo 

2 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 






io 


1 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

9 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 




4, boo 

0 

2 

6 

8 



5 

3 











1 

1 

18 

16 



4 

2 

8 

4 










2, 100 

1 

1 

30 


0 

0 

75 

70 




0 

0 

0 

0 



*306 

3,000 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

G 

0 

2 

0 







500 

6 

1 

71 

03 

0 

0 

21 

20 

6 

2 

3 

1 





"3" 


0 

8,606 

0 

4 

0 

50 



0 

00 

0 

3 



0 

6 




5 


500 

30, 000 

4 

0 

cn 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 




3 

0 



4 



75, 000 

4 

i 1 

23 

41 

23 

41 

220 

396 





11 

10 



3 


1,200 

60, 000 

1 

6 

0 

55 j 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 



4 


600 

8,000 

3 

o 

28 

87 

0 

0 

88 

45 

10 

10 

7 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 


2, 500 

17, 000 

0 

2 

1 0 ’ 

10 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

1 



0 

1 



4 


100 

5,000 

4 

0 

i 71 

0 

0 

0 

30 i 

0 

40 

0 

li i 

6 







5, 000 

12,000 

1 

0 

38 

2 

0 

0 

20 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

*6" 

0 

0 



200 


0 

2 

i 0 

25 



0 

13 













2 

0 


0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

10 

0 

'15' 

"o' 

5 

0 



3 


1 

3,000 

0 

2 

0 

22 



0 

77 

0 

3 





0 

10 

i 4 



5 

0 

109 

0 



45 

0 

50 

0 

'20’ 

0 

5 

*0 

5 i 

0 

4 


50 

8,000 

1 

1 

1 12 

37 



12 

18 

12 

If 





4 


0 i 

2, 500 

4 

0 

! 42 

0 



28 

0 

8 

0 

*9 

0 

2 

*0 

2 

0 

4 


600 

25, 000 

0 

2 

0 

28 

0 

*6 

10 

12 

0 

8 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



0 

1 

0 

22 



0 

4 








! 


500 

5,000 

0 

1 

9 

0 



12 

18 








1 



2 

1 

24 

85 

0 

"o' 

1 12 

2 

'3" 

'2 

"o’ 

"4' 

"o' 

”6* 

0 

0 

4 


0 

6, 000 

0 

1 

2 

7 

0 

' 0 

' 3 

' 10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 




75 

1 

1 

19 

21 

0 

1 0 

31 

17 

3 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 



1, 800 

1 

2 

0 

22 

0 

1 0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 





75 


1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

5 

2 

2 

0 




800 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 


0 

7 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 




4,000 

4 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

0 

5 : 

0 

5 

0 

4 

"so* 

500 

20, 000 

5 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 22 

0 

17 

0 






40 

936 

14,000 

1 

5 

2 

80 

0 

1 0 

c 

7 

2 

5 



8 

6 

8 

0 

4 


200 

7,000 

0 

7 

2 

86 

0 

0 

2 

! 22 

1 

0 



0 

7 

0 

4 

4 



25,000 

2 

0 

48 

0 


[ 

20 

0 





0 

0 



3 


0 

10,000 

1 

1 

4 

25 

. . . . 


0 

1 2 

'3* 

”6* 

*6 

"6" 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

— 

400 

4,000 


u Amount from benefactions, $150. 


2055 

2056 

2057 

2058 

2059 

2060 
2001 
2002 

2063 

2064 
2005 


2007 

2068 

2069 

2070 

2071 

2072 

2073 

2074 

2075 

2076 

2077 

2078 

2079 

2080 
2081 
2082 

2083 

2084 

2085 

2086 

2087 

2088 
2080 

2090 

2091 

2092 

209a 

2094 

2095 

2096 

2097 

2008 
2069 
2100 
2101 
2102 

2103 

2104 

2105 

2106 

2107 

2108 

2109 

2110 
2111 



2110 


M«ATION REIK)1T, 189t-9S, 

Sd'&U8Uc9 ef mdosmd uirndmiMiee, <Bemibimries, gmd 


,2112 


2118 

2114 

2115 
2U€ 
2137 
21 ]« 

2119 

2120 
2121 
2122 


2123 

2124 

2125 

2126 

2127 

2128 
2129 


2130 

2i;n 

2132 

2133 

2134 

2135 


2130 

2137 

2136 

2130 

2149 


2141 

2142 

2143 
'2144 : 

2145 
2140 
2147 

2146 
2140 
2150 


3a«i 

2%S2 


2a«3 

2454 

2155 

2i5« 

sm 


State mtid post-of&ce. 

Ill^asuo. 

TrlncipaL i 

Religions 

deoioniina- 

tion. 

1 

ii 

3 

4 

VIRGINIA — continued. 





Tazew<‘li Female Setninary 






do 

South Warren ton Acaaideniy ' - • - 
Warsaw Female Academy 


Nonsect . . 

W araaw 

Mrs. E. B. Breckenbaugh . 

Noiisect .. 

West Point 

West Point Female Iimiifuto.. 

Eer. J.H. N-^wbill 

Ba.pt 


West Point Military Acatleiiiy. 




Miss Mary E, Billings .... 
J. B. Lovett. M. A 


<lo 

Shenandoah Valley Academy*. 

N-onsect . . 


Male and i'c^mulo Academy — 

Everett K. Worrell 

Nonsect .. 

WASHTNGTON. 











A htauum Acadiuu v a 

N. P. Hull, M. S t 



Providence Ac-adeinv* 


K. (; 


Academy of the Holy Names*. 
Horranetj Academy i 


K.C 

^ItloboiTOHll 

J. W. Dorninee, B. B . - . . . 
Brother Philip 

Pr»*sb ..... 

S(kiitli I’ftrk 

Insti tut.e ol’Our Ladyof Lourdes 
(bovs). 

A<tademy of tln^Holy Names . . 

Jl. c 

Spokane 

Sister M. Geraldine 

11. c 

do 

Gtuizaga College* 

Ilev, L. Van Gor]>, S. J 

tlanies Lyon 

K. C 

, . - do 

St. Marv’s Hall 

IM5 

Tacoma 

Annie Wriglil Seminary....-.- 

Mrs. ^larah JFC. Wright 

Alfred P. Powelbou, A. M . 
J. A. Kceuej’, M. E 

1‘. E 

..dri 

'I’acotTia Academy 

NontwH^t . . 

AV^aitHburg 

The W uitaburg Acadcni}* 5. . . . 

Presb 

WEST VllKilNIA. 




dAlderaon 

Allogbaiiy Coll<‘-giate Instirnte. 
We.st ^'i^gilliil Confereiic-. o 

C. A. Brown 

Nonsoct . . 

Buokhauuon 

Itev. B. "NV. IIntcliius(*n. . 

M.E 

do 

Seminary, c 

West Virginia Normal and 
Classical Academy, d 

W. 0. Mills, Ph.E 

IT. Broth . . 



Charlestown, 

CViarlestown A<‘ademv *' 

B. N. Mnndf' 

Nonsoct .. 

do 

Stephenson Seminary lor 
Young Ladies, 

Broaddds (Jlasaical and Scien- 

C. K, Cainpball, D. l> ..... . 

'Pi'esh 

Clarksburg 

Way land F. Ilcynolds 

Bapt 

Fa vettevill© .......... 

tific In.stiiute. 

Fayettoville Academy 

Classical Schofdlor iJoys...... 

H. C. IlohortROTi 

Nonsoct .. 
I^reab 

IjOwisbiiTir 

*T(»H4^ph M . Kloan 





do 

Lowisburg Female Institute* . . 

li. L. Telford 

'PEonb 

Mirr-ti n sbiirg ......... 

Berkeley f'omftle Institute. ... . 

Mihh Betty W^iliahiro..... 

Ntuisect . - 

Oak Hill 

Oak iliulKorra«'l Sc1m)oI ....... 

W. H. Dniora/n , 

Nftnaei't . . 

Parkorsburc 

Academy of Visitation* 

Siatier M . Xavder 

E.C 

it<»Tnney 

PoU'raac Seminary..-.--- ...... 

AV.S. Friend 

fVeaih- .... 

Salem 

Salem College 

^'hoodo^e L. Gardiner 

Mrs. M. StevolM Hart ‘ 

7 Hay Bapt 
NonTOct .. 

Wheeling 

School for Tttunig Ladies aud 


Children, 


V, 

WISCONSIN. 




Ashland 

North VTisconsin Academy 

E. P. Waieeler, president -. 

Cong 

Beaver Baxn 

■Vraylaottd Unaversily (aca- 

Herbert M, Buxchard, 

ISapt 

I^la^eld 

Kransville 

demic depantnrent.). 

St. John^e Military Academy.. 
The Evansvll’le Seminary ...... 

A.M. 

Sidney T. Smith... 

C. V. jRertola ... 

lEja4« , 

huntrh ..... 

Fond d 11 Lbc - 

Oratton e 

B. Tattidt - r 

' 

aaHaido 

' HmneSkdioal 

'MittfiAii 2r4<w44kmnii . 

N^fiaet .. 
P.iB 

Aiesmsha 

Kemper 

Sister Mamaret Claire . . . 


* JfttBltisthCB >ett 18034)1. t i^TQmini Irora l)eiii6fftotiofi«, #17^600. 

a Amount from benofaciiona, ^ Amo»unt from benefactions, $5,000. 
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0i!her private secondary schooUj tS04-9Ij — Coatinuod. 
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Male. 
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Male. 
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Ph 
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0 
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0 
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20 
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1 

9 

8 

0 

0 

8 


6 

0 





1 

0 

3 


3 

1 

50 

25 



24 
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2 

*’6' 



0 

2 

0 

22 



0 

20 










2 

1 

28 

19 

0 

0 

5 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



5 

6 

70 

69 


11 

0 

30 

10 

20 

15 

G 

2 

0 

0 

4 

.... 

6 

0 

104 

0 

0 

0 

C7 

0 

53 

0 

31 

0 

24 

0 

14 

0 

4 


1 

2 

22 1 

10 

0 

0 

38 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 



0 

4 

0 

15 

0 

1 

2 

42 

11 









4 


8 

2 

12 

21 

0 

0 

18 

’’3’ 

’5 

8 

0 

6 

2 



4 


0 

4 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 



i43 


0 

.$0. (MH) 

200 

3, <100 

200 

10. 000 

0 

3,000 

250 

10, 000 


.5, 000 

ioo 

5 000 


20, OOO 


2, 000 


1,000 

40 


1,000 

125 


2 , 000 
4, 000 
200 
900 
200 
250 


0 

! 2,000 


8.50 

0 


700 


500 

0 

1,500 


200 

2,000 


2, 000 

400 


2 . 000 

5,000 


Value of’ 
/xronuds, 
hnild- 
and 
acu'iitific 




8, 000 

14,000 


100, 000 

4, 000 


2115 

2110 

2117 

2118 
2110 
2120 
2121 
2122 


21211 

2124 

2125 

2l2« 

2127 

2128 
2120 


2150 

10, 000 2i;{l 

10.000 I 2152 

75. 000 ' 

0, 000 
6, 000 


2i:i4 

2155 

21X1 


4.000 j 2rT* 
75,000 j2l37 

8. 000 ! 2138 


5, 000 

10, 000 


2130 

2140 


12,000 , 2141 


20, HOO 
(>, 500 
2, 000 


7,000 


45. 000 

80. 000 

125, 000 


12, 000 
40.000 
150,000 


2U2 

2143 

2144 
2U5 
2140 

2147 

2148 

2149 

2150 


2151 

2152 

2153 

2154 

2155 
2150 
2157 


(2 Amount from benofactioua, $3,500. 

< 1 ! Amount) from bonefaotiouB, $15,000. 
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EBUOiTION KPOET, 1894-95. 


StatiBtics of endoxved academies, seminaries, and 



State and post>ofliee. 

Name. 

Princiiml. 

Religious 

denomina* 

tiou. 


1 

d 

3 

4 


WISCONSIN -coat’d. 




2158 

Kenosba 

University School 

Nicholas A. Rowe, A. B. .. 

Nonsect .. 

2169 

Madison 

All Saints Cathodrallnatltute* 

E. F. Priest 

Epis 

2160 

do 

Concordia College 

M. J. F. Albrecht 

Ev. Luth . 

2161 

Milwaukee 

Gorman-English Academy a... 

Emil Dapprlch 

Nonsect .. 

2102 

do 

Milwaukee Academy b 

Julius Howard Pratt 

Nonsect . . 

216a 

• « « • • do •«.. > 

Sacred Heart Academy 

Sister Mary Edmund 

R. C 

21W 


Wisconsin Academy* 

Miss Charlotte E. liich- 
mond. 

Kcv. Alphonsns P){cumlc, 
O.M. 

Nonscct . . 

2165 

Mount Calvary 

St. Lawrence College 

R. C 

2166 

Mount Uoreb 

Mount Horeb Academy 

A.G. Bjorneby 

Luth 

2167 

Toynette 

Poynette Academy 

W. L. Green, B.l) 

Presb 

2168 

Prairie du Cliien 

St. Mary’s Institute 

Sister M. SerapUia 

R. C 

2169 

Kacine 

llaciue Academy 

W. W. Howlands 

Nonsect . - 

2170 


Kacine College 

Arthur Piper, S. T. 1) 

P. E 

2171 


Racine Homo School 

Mrs. M. S. M cMurphy .... 

Nonsect . . 

2172 

do 

St. Catherine’s Academy* i 

Mother M. Hyacintha — 

R. C 

2173 

St. Prancis 

Catholic Normal School of the 
Holy Family. 

Rev. M. M. Gerond 

R. C 

2174 

Sinsinawa 

Si. Clara’s Academy 

Dominican Sisters 

R. C 

2175 

Stoughton 

Stoughton Academy and Busi- 
ne8.s Institute. 

K. A. Kasberg 

Luth 

2170 

1 Watertown 

Sacred Heart University 

Rev. John O'Keoffo.C.S.C.' 

R. C 

2177 

Waukesha 

Carroll College 1 

Walter L. Rankin, Ph. I) . . 

Presb 

2178 

Wausau 

WYOMING. 

Wausau Business College and 
Academy. 

Charles M. Boyles 

Nonsect .. 

2179 

Big Horn 

Wyoming Collegiate Institute. 

Rev. Clmrle.s Anderson . . . 

Cong 

2180 

Cheyenne 

Aca<lemy of the Holy Child 

Mother Mary Stanislaus.. 

R. C 



J esus. 



* Statistics of 1893-94. a Amount from benefactions, $2,000. 





STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 2113 

oilier jirivate eecondary schools f 1894-^95 — Continuod. 


Tn- 

Dtruct- 

or.s. 

Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
(ledts. 

Colored 
second- 
ary in- 
cluded 
in col- 
umns 

7 and 8. 

Eleineii- 

tary. 

Students. 

Preparing for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
3895. 

Collego 
prepara- 
tory sln- 
dents in 
the class 
tliat 

gradual 08 
in ISO."). 

Length of course in years. 

Number in military drill. 

T olumes in library. 

Value of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, and 
scientific 
ai>pu- 
ratus. 


Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scien- 

tific 

course. 

-a 

Female. 

6 

•a 
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'rt 
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.2 
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"rt 
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a 

i\ 

7 
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16 
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18 

19 

20 

31 

22 

33 

24 

3 

0 

30 

0 



0 

0 

3 

0 



2 

0 

0 

0 

4 




2158 

2 

0 

21 

G 

0 

0 

30 

22 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 




$20, 000 

2159 

8 

0 

142 

0 

0 

0 

58 

0 





40 

0 

40 

0 

4 

142 

3, 100 

iooi 000 

2160 

3 

1 

21 

12 

0 

0 

105 


12 

8 

... 


10 

9 




1,200 

85, 000 

?1G1 

4 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 


GOO 

30, 000 

2102 

0 

1 

0 

10 



0 

40 









4 


400 

50, 000 

2163 

5 

5 

C5 

50 

0 

0 

2 

8 


.... 



10 

8 

10 

8 



200 

1, 000 

21G4 

12 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





10 

0 


1 

2, 000 

21G5 

3 

0 

46 

43 

0 

0 

21 

6 

10 

G 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 


200 

15, 000 

2106 

] 

1 

17 

10 

0 

0 

20 

15 





0 

0 

0 

0 



300 

20, 000 

2167 

0 

3 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 


2168 

1 

0 

11 


0 

f) 

4 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 


2169 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 



20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 





10, 000 


2170 

2 

1 

0 

21 



10 

10 

0 

20 


J 

4 



4 


4,000 

8, 000 

2171 

0 

3 

0 

05 

0 

0 

0 

1 





0 

4 





.... 

2172 

8 

0 

1 31 

0 

0 

0 1 

39 

0 



1 


2 

0 


1 1 

1 , .500 


2173 

0 


! 0 

70 

0 

0 ' 

i 0 

' 70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



3, 000 

200, 000 

2174 
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' 20 

20 

1 


' 00 

25 



1 

0 

15 

9 



4 


’ 500 

9, 000 

2175 

0 

0 

or, 
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0 

0 

30 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

4 

52 

1,500 

217G 

n 

1 

(!1 

35 
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0 

27 

32 



17 

8 

17 

8 



3 
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42, 000 

2177 

1 

! ^ 

10 

8 

0 

0 

50 

30 

*0* 

*6 

4 

1 

10 

8 

0 

0 


150 

1 , 000 

2178 


ii 

34 


0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

G 



0 

0 

0 

0 



100 

11, GOO 

2179 

0 

1 '-i 

0 

10 

0 

0 

25 

44 





0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


2180 






















ED 95 67 


6 Amount from benefactions, $100. 
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Table l.’—Siatistica of vniveraitiea and colleges for Continued. 
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EDUCATION REPOBT, 1894-95. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 
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EDUCATION BEPOBT, 1894-95. 


Statieiioa of university extension. 


Location of center. 


UNIVKE8ITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland, Oal 

San Frauciaco, Cal. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR 
UNIVERSITF. 


Eureka, Cal. . 
Oakland, Cal. 


Riverside, Cal 

Sacramento, Cal ... 
San Francisco, Cal . 
San Jose, Cal 


Stockton, Oal . . 
Portland, Oreg. 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 

Colorado Springs, Colo — 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY FOE 
THE EXTENSION OF UNI- 
VERSITY TEACHING.- 

Hartford, Conn 


Meriden, Conn 

New Haven, Conn. 


New London, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
"Washington, D. C 


UNION CHHISl’IAN COLLEGE. 

Merom, Xnd 


BATES COLLEGE, LEWIS- 
TON, MB. 

Foxoroft, Me 

Fryeburg, Me 


Subjeot of course. 


Economic Questions t»f the Day 

Poets of the Nineteenth Century 

Pheuomeua of Glacial Action 

Classic Period of Gorman Literature, 1748- 

18 a 2 . 

Oedipus Tyraunus of Sophocles 

Political Science 

Glaciers and Glacial Epoch in California. . 

Napoleon and his Epoch 

Pocte of the Nineteenth Century 


a $ 

■S-g 

t* 


Pdolopy 

Applications of Evolution 

Applied Sociology 

Education 

Masters of Greek Sculpture 

Social Evolution 

Good (lovornment 

Social Evolution 

Modern Poetry and Modem Life. 

Psycliology of Childhood 

Applications of Evolution 

Evolution 

Economics 

Social Evolution. 


200 I 
fJOO 


200 I 


Government in the United States 

I*opnlar Course on Scientific Subjects 

Ethics of the Gld Testament 

Ethics of the N(^w Testament 

Early English Life and Literature 

Astronomy 

Introductory Course in Psychology 

A Study of Four Religions of the'East 

Geology 


Elizabethan Drama 

Literature of Ago of Queen Anne 

Nineteenth Century Literature in France. . 

Ele<tricity 

English Literature 

Electricity 

History of Fi<;tion 

St)ciologv 

Electricity 

do 

English Literature 

Evolution 

Physical Culture 

Study (if Flowers 


Teaching Geology 

Travels m Holy Land . 
Teaching Zoology 


Biblical Literature. 
Geology 


Elementary Physics - 
Education 


2 j. 
fi I. 
6 !. 
12 i. 

!; 
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StaUsiicfi of univermti/ extension — Continued. 


Lucatiou of center. 


UNlVEUSrTT OP MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOK, MICH. 


Charlotte, Mich 

Three Kivers, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


Albany, N. Y 

Jlnthilo, N. Y 

Clyde, N. Y 

Dtibbs Ferry, K. Y... 

Fairport, N. Y 

(.leiK'va, N. Y 

Gloveraville, N. Y.... 


Ijockpori, N. Y 

Lowv ille, N. Y 

Monnt Vernon, N, Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
Oiieid.'i, N. Y 


Roclieeter, N. Y. 


Home, N.Y 

Saratoga, N.Y 

S.y raeuse, N. Y. . . 
Tarrytowii, N. Y 

TK ica. N. Y 

Waverlv, N.Y... 
Yonkers, N.Y...* 


Subject of course. 


English Literature. 
....do 


Political Methods 

Money. Ibmking, and the Silver Question. . 

Ear 1 v’ ( ’ h ri 8 ti ail C h urch 

Civil and licligions Liberty in America 

Labor and Cajdtal 

English Literature 

Economies 

Moilern Authors 

Development of the Nation 

Civil and Religious Liberty in Aineriea 

Astronomy 

French Literal lire 

Eleetrieily 

Early American History 

American Colonial Hi.slory 

Money, Banking, and the Silver Quealion. . 

American Literature 

Art of Photography 

Ci\ il War 

Li fe in Old Florence 

Labor and Capital 

A merican History 

American Lilerature 

English Literature 

Romeo and J iilietandthe Temix st 

French II istory 

English Noved 

Enro]»ean Statesmen •. 

Geology 

Architecture 


SYR.t('USE UNIVERSITY, SYRA- 
CUSE, N. Y, I 

ir'ilv(‘r Lake, N.Y i kbiglish Literature. 

I Roman History 

UNIVKRSriY OF OUKOON, KU- i 
(iUNE, ORF.G. 

j 

Astoria, Oreg English liiteraturo. 

iSaleni, Oreg ' do 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURG, PA. 

Pittsburg, Pa 

Franklin, I'a 

Wilkinsburg, Pa 


114 I 4 :j 
110 1 45 
i:io I 42 
112 I 25 
G7 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
MAO’ SON, W18. 


Oshkosh, Wis 

Waupun, Wis 

Green Bay, Wis.. 
Waiiwatosa, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis . 


Baraboo, Wis 

Sparta, vYis 

La Crosse, Wis. . 
Racine, Wis. .... 
Janesville, Wis. 


100 
JUO ^ 


150 I 
100 1 


Astronomy. 

do 

do 


Economic Problems of the Present Day - 

do 

do 

— do 

...do 

<lo 

. . . do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 


•JOO i. 
150 I. 

.50 


400 

3.50 

125 

100 

150 j 

125 

175 

150 

300 

250 

150 i 

125 

150 ! 

125 

17.5 1 

150 

200 1 

150 

17.5 

1 150 

250 

1 200 I 


0 6 
8 0 
2 0 


5 i 1 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-9S. 

SiaiiitiicB of anivernly extension — Continued. 



TJNIVERfilTV OF WISCONSIN, 
MADISON, wis.— continued. 


Kivcr Falls, Wis 

Hudaon, Wia 

Menonumie, Wia 

Monroe, Wis 

Sheboygan, Wis 

Milwaulteo, Wis 

Osliliosh, W’^is 

Galesburg, 111 

Eau Claire, Wis 

La Crosse, 'NVis 

Sparta, Wis 

Winona, Wia 

Merrill, Wia { 

Wausau, Wia I 

Galesburg, ill I 

Chicago, 111., F o w b e rr y 
Library. 

Milwaukee, Wia., South 
Side High School. 

Stevens Point, Wis 

Marshfield, Wia ’ 

Beaver Dam, Wia i 

Lake Mills, is | 

Evansville, Wis I 

Decorah, Iowa 1 

• Oshkosh, Wis 

(jalcftburg. 111 

Watertown, Wia ' 

Apy)lct()ii, Wis I 

WhitcAvator, Wis i 

AMKRTCAN ^OCIETr FOR THE 
EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 

TEACH IN a, 1 

AllcghenA% Pa I 

Alicniown, T’a i 

Altoona, Pa j 

Aiisouia, (.’onu I 


Arobbald, Pa 

Association Local (Philadel- 
phia). 


Atlantic City, N. J 

Baltimore, Md 

Beaver, Pa. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. . . 
Bellefonte, l*a 

Bethlehem, Pa 

Bloomsburg, I*a . . . 


Boston, Mass---*, 
Braddock, Pa 

Bradford, Pa . ... 
Bridgeport, (llonu 

Butler. Pa 


A atronomy 


do 

do 

Ethics 

Yeget.able Physiology 

The Covernmont of Cities 

Socialism and Social Rt'fonn 

American Politics, 1789-1840 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

... do 

Heredity 

Studies in Shakespeare 

English Life and Literature ^ 

Studies in Shakespeare. I 

. ... - do 

do 

English Life and Litoiature 

do 

do 

World Epics 

Studies in Shakespe.Hre 

do 

The Making of Wi.seonsin 

Early Scaudinavian History and Liienittirc; 


English I'oeta of tlc' Poa elution Age 

Shakesjunie ; 'I'he Man and His ^lind 

Certain 1‘oet.s anil l*i-o.sc W’riter.s of Few 
Eu gland. 

SliakA'.‘<]aair(' 

Kemesentativo English Authors of the 
Kinotcenth Ontui A. 

Poetry and Poumiieo in Ncav Englnnd 

Shakc.spearo 

English UisloTy 

Literary Study of Homer 

The Making of England 

Medieval JOnghiud 

Botany 

Astronomy 

Ago of Elizabeth 

English Poets of the Itovolution Ago 

Shakespeare: The Man aiyd Hin Mind 

The I*oetry of the !Nineteenth Century. . . , 

Engli.sh Aulliors 

Life in Ancient Cities 

Poetry and Jv<»inancii in Few England 

The Poetry of the Fiuoteenth Century 

Certain Pools and I’roso Writers of Few 
England. 

Special Tojiics 

English Poets of the Tlevolution Age 

Shalvespeare: The Man and His Mind 

American Political lIi.story 

Keprcsentatlvo Englisli Authors of the 
Finetoenth Century. 

Shakespeare: The Man and His Mind 

Early English Literature and History 


G 

6 

6 

G 

6 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

6 

G 

G 

0 


G 


G 

G 


G 

0 


G 

(i 

G 

C 

4 


G 

G 

G 


G 

G 


C 

G 

10 

G 

G 

6 

0 

G 

0 

0 

G 

o 

4 

0 

C 

2 

G 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

C 


Average attendance at 
lectures. 

Average attendance at 
class. 

200 

140 

140 

70 

175 

100 

125 

75 

300 

125 

120 

30 

75 


100 

75 

250 

100 

2.50 

100 

1 2r70 

100 

1 100 

75 

i 300 

200 

1 100 

50 

1 100 

50 

1 100 

60 

1 250 

100 

j 300 

200 

1 200 

100 

i 150 

50 

i 275 

150 

: 120 

GO 

! 100 

75 

' 150 

75 

; 250 

75 

1 200 

80 

1 125 

100 

i 150 

25 

200 


no 

80 

100 

83 

150 

50 

275 



-’75 ; 

200 I 150 


Hi 

3 


be 

S 



1 


! 


1 


3 j... 






2|... 


j... 


1 


2 l!'.. 


18 I 6 

7 I 2 


I 

I 


190 

100 

i:g) 

170 

g:{7 

700 

158 

200 

300 

90 

105 

J.06 

105 

105 

03 

105 

243 

105 

124 


148 

191 

91 


150 


I'i-ts T’a 

315 

275 .... 


25 

88 


61 


180 2 


91 ... 
151 ... 
74 ... 
74 2 

144 ... 
44 ... 


«> ... 
8 1 

10 ... 
5 1 


1 


Passed examination. 
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Staiistic8 of university extension — Contiuuetl. 


Location of center. 


AMEETOAN SOCIETY FOE THE 
EXTENSION OF tTNlVERSlTY 
TEACHING— continued. 

Brooklyn luaiiiute, Kew 
York. 

Camden, N. .T 

Carbondalo, Pa 

Carlialo, l‘a 


Cliamhorsburs, Ta 


Chester, Pa 

Church of the Covenant 
(Philadelphia). 

Church of the Holy Apostles 
(Philadelphia). 

Ch urch of the Mo.s.siali (Phila- 
delphia). 

Church of lie fonuatiou 
Mh-.'ohl\u'-. 

College .NeilUfiiieiit (Phila- 
deliihia). 

Concord. M.asa-.., 

Dover, Del 

Downinf;to\vn, Pa 

Efust Dran ,e. K.J 

Frank told (Philadelphia) 

Franklin, Pa j 

Fredc) ick.Hhnrj::, Va, 

Gernuintou ii (Philadelphia) . 

Cerru.nntown Y. M. C. A. 
(Philadelphia). 

Gilhert.s, Pa 

Grace M. E. Church (Pliila- 
deljdila). 

Greeii.shurfr, Pa 

JIaddontield, N. J 

Hager.sto'ivn, Md 

Harri-shiirff, Pa 

Hnz.leton, Fa 

Helirew literature Society 
(Philndelplna), 

Hyde Park, Pa 

Indinnn*, Pa 

Johnstown, Pa 

Keene, K. II.’.. 

Lnucn.stcr, Pa 

Lehij^^li .avo. (Philadelphia).. 
Lehig,liton, Pa 

Tjoek Haven, Pa 

Marietta, Ohio. 

Marl ton, N. J I 

Mauch Chunk, Pa 

Medford, Mass 

Media, Pa 

Memorial Baptist Church 
^Philadelphia). 


Subject of ooursG. 


Literary Study of Ilomer ; 

History of Venice 

American Litoratni-e 

Florentine History 

The American llailway 

American Political History J 

lieprosentativo English Authors of the i 

Nineteenth Century. I 

Development of Clas.sical Music 

Certain Poets and I'rosc ^Yrite^^ of New i 

England. j 

Comparative Heligion | 

American J*olitical liistory 

Books and Reading j 

The American Citizen ; 

I 

Shakesi»oaro | 

Civics ' 

Special Topics... | 

Poetry and Romanco in New England 

English Literature 

Shakeapean' 

EugUsh Literature ' 

Development of Classical JShisio I 

Early English Literature and History ! 

Between the Two “Wars j 

Devi'lojmientof Clas.'^ical Alusic j 

Hist oi y of V en ice | 

The klakingof England ' 

Electricity ^ j 

American Political History I 

: The Cru.vades .* ' 

i I 

Early English Literature and llisterv ; 

Comparative Relignui 1 i 

Certain Poets and Prose Writers of Now ' 
England. 

' Shakcsjiearo 

, Ikx'try and Romance in Now England 

Civic.s \ 

Physiology and Hygiene 

Dlilroii’a ihiradi.seLost and Goldsmith 

. Browning and Tcniivaon 

do.,. !! 

(hTTusos of Nation.Tl Prosperity 

. Representative English AuthOT.s Of the 
Nineteenth Century. j 

. Ago of Elizabeth 

A niorioan Litor.aturo 

Cenaiu Poets and .Prose Writers of New 
England. 

, Literature of the Kiuetconth Century 

English Authors ‘ 

American Political History 

. Political Economy I 

. Renresontativo Engliah Authors of the 
NintoentU Century. 

. Poetry and Romance in Hew England 

. Amerienii Political rii.story 

Poetry and Romance in New England 

Current Topics 


lO,". 

c I m 


0 1 

i 1 

100 

4 

0 ' 

1 :>oo !. 
j 4B i 
' 150 ; 


1 ^ 

(> 

105 


0 , 

150 , 

88 


0 

! 180 i 

20 

.3 

0 1 

57 ! 

48 

5 

i 

c 1 

125 1 

9.S 

J 


C I 03 
H i 20 



f’l 


00 

50 

! 





0 

77 

IG 

G j 2 

0 

82 

02 ' 


0 

53 

4.5 i 


0 

(') 

2 1 0 
175 

IGG i 

4 ! 4 ... 

1 

0 

GOO 

100 i 

7 1 ,5 ... 

G 

. GOO i 

75 1 

G j 

lu 

^ 17 


1 • 

.5 

105 

1 j 

1 


10 .' ' 
10 I 3H ^ 


G 

175 

125 



G> i 

I8'> 

30 

12 


G 


1 12 

I 1 ! 


0 

200 i 


4 

J... 

(5 

102 

108 

G 

1 ... 

(> 

40 

20 



G i 

75 1 

1 40 



0 i 

05 ! 


i 

! i 


170 1 

IG5 



2 ' 

130 ! 

08 



2 i 

C'O 




C 1 

20J 1 

75 

2 ! 

1 ;... 

1 

G i 

1 375 

[ 75 ^ 

j ! 


10 

41 



■ 

G 

()(> 

i 38 

r’i’ 

1 


0 

75 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

! 

0 

i 73 

; 25 

1 


G 

! 75 

! 30 

1 ^ 1 

i 

2 

() 


1 ’’ 

r» 

5 |... 

a 

1 15 

34 


! 1 

0 

100 

I i 

150 


i 

i 2 

j 

■5 

! 350 





G 

1 125 

r>o ‘ 


1 

1 

G ! 

I 250 1 



1 ... 


I 

! 

i 1 

: 1 1 

1 M 


Passed examination. 
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EDUCATION REPOET, 1894-96. 

StaiisticB of university extension — Continued. 


Looatlou of center. 


Subject of course. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACH INO— continued . 



Mercer, Pa 

Milford, Del 

Morristown, N. J 

Montclair, N. J 

New Jtrighton, Pa 

Now Hope, Pa 

New Wilmington, Pa 

Niles, Ohio 

Norristown, Pa 

North Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia). 

Ogontz, l^a 

Orange, N. J 

Paterson, N. J 

Pennsylvania It. Jl. Y. M. 


Philipsbnrg, Pa 

Potlstown, Pa 

Pottstowii Hill School 

Reading, Pa 

Reed School (New York) 

Sharon, Pa 

Scran ton, Pa 

B. E. Ih Y. M. 0. A. (Phila- 
delphia). 

South Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia). 

Spring City, Pa 

Stenhenvilie, (.)hio 


Summit, N. J 

Tonro Hall (Philadelphia) . . 
Trenton, N. J 

Tunkhanuock, Pa 

^)land, Pa 

Washington, Pa 

Warren, Ohio 

West Chester, Pa 

West Philadelphia (Phila- 
deli>hia). 


West Spruce Street Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa 

Williamsport, Pa 

Wilmington, Del 

Woodbury, N. J 


Shakespeare 

Poetry and Romance in New England 

American Political History 

Astronomy 

Shakespeare. 

do 

JCarly English Eiteratnre and History 

Shakespeare 

Early English .Litcratnro and History 

Shakeajieare 

ComiKirativo Religion 

Poetry and Roruaneo in New England 

Floi’chtiue History 

do 

History of Venice 

American Political History 

Poetry and Ruinauco in New England 

'J'lie American Railway 

Certain Poets and Prose Writers of New 
England. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost and Goldsmith 

First (Riarter of the Ninotemith Century in 
the United States. 

Poetry and Roiuauco in New England 

Art or Music 

Puritan Revolntiou 

Literature 

Shakes] »eare 

History of Venice 

Civics 

English History 

Studies ill EngUsh Literatim' 

Poetry and Rouiaue.e in New England 

Auicrican Politieal History 

English 1‘oetH of the Revolution Agi' 

Shakspeare 

do 

Amerkau Hi.siory 

Money and Bnnkilng 

Development of the United States 

Shakes]>eare 

English* Hi story 

English Poets of the Revolution Age 

Shakspeare 

Bayard Taylor and his Eriends 

History of Venice 

do 

Development of (.'lasslcal Music 

American Literature 

Certain I'oets and Prose Writers of New 
England. 

Life in Ancient Cities 

History of Venice 

Political Economy 

Industrial Basis of American Institutions. . 
Poetry aud Romance in Now England 


101 

100 

250 

75 

73 

82 

80 

...J 



1 





20:1 

1 189 



167 

28 



(Ml 

' 40 


1 1 

105 




l.^O 

82 

J 1 J ... 

111 

100 


210 

94 


1 ... 

4 HO 

170 



100 




200 

50 

1 

00 

i 31 

1 

145 

82 

j, , . . 

20 

‘ 20 


20 

1 

1 1 


85 




50 

10 

1 “ ! 

2 

105 



1 

150 

1 ... 



175 


! 


10.5 




210 

1 


2 ... 

200 

1 



25 




60 

! 50 



50 

1 43 

1 1 

1 ... 

1 105 




210 

i ’oo 

3 

1 .... 

i 220 

i 144 



1 206 

1 220 



i 105 

1 . . . . 



164 

j 123 

1 

4 . .. 

105 



1 

93 

1 



80 

"50 

5 


82 

1 42 

1 


150 



i 

179 

I 75 


....1. ' 

162 

1 


1 

55 




240 



3 ... 

304 




127 




130 

75 



185 

150 


1 

500 

15 

is 

1 . . . 

100 

75 



80 

76 


i . . 

06 

86 

■‘ 2 ' 

1 


Passed examination. 
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In addition to the detailed statisticH for the year 1894-96, the folio wing Bnmmari^ied 
Bt itemeut concerning the work of the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching for the past live years was furnished by Dr. Edward T. Devine^ secretary : 


Tear. 

Courses . 

Lectures. 

Average 
atteiul- 
ance. I 

1 1 

Total 

attend* 

anco. 

i8f)o-ni 

42 

208 

176 

7, 392 

1891-92 

120 

715 

176 

21, 120 

18i»2 99 

108 

625 

174 

18, 822 

18' lU 

114 

679 

155 

I 17, 614 

18 )4 95 

126 

72J 

158 

20, 000 






Universiiy of Chicago, Chicago, III. — Tho oxtenKion work of tho University of Chi- 
cago for tile vear 1894-95 is thns described in the Quarterly Calendar for August, 
1895 : 

^‘In the loctnre-study department there have been given 128 courses, with an 
average attendance at each lecture of 185, the ditterent people attending numbering 
29,028. In connection with these lectures 09 different syllabi were iniblisbed, of 
which 10,259 were sold, realizing $1,420.93. 

“Tho university extension lecture staff of tho year has numbered just 100, viz, 
7 extension professors, 7 extension instructors, 27 university (pro})er) professors, 20 
university (proper) instriK tors, 17 graduate students, and 22 nonresident lecturers. 
There have liecu in all 09 traveling libraries, containing 1,935 volumes. Of these, 27 
libraries (8.8 v(»luiues) have been collected during the year. From the sale of books 
there has been reeeived $100,05. 

“Of the whole number of extension centers established by tho university (117), 92 
have ]>ecu a<‘ti vo during the year, 25 inactive. Tlie 128 courses have been distributed 
as fellows : Califoiuia, 1 ; Chicago, 29; Illinois (outside of ('hicago), 45 j Indiana, 12; 
Iowa, 11; ]Mi(4iigan, 23; Minnesota, 3; Missouri, 2; Ohio, 1; Wisconsin, 1. 

“These courses, so far as concerns d( jcirtments, have been distributed as follows.* 
Sociology and anthropology, 39; English language and literature, 37: history, 33; 
biblical literature, 7 ; ]>olitical economy, 4 ; astronomy, 4; geology, 3; Scandinavian 
languages and literature, 1. 

“ ill the class work of the extension <livi8ion 102 courses in 21 departments were 
given, with an enrollment of 2,193. The average number in a class was 22, and 32 
dillercnt instructors were employed. These classes were distributed as follows: In 
biblical literature, 10 classevS, witli an cnrollinent of 674; in geology, 5, witli an 
enrollment of 399; in ])hilosophy, 5, with an enrollment of 273; in botany, 8, with 
ail enrollment of 231; in English, 13, with an enrollment of 127; in Latin, 11, with 
ail eiirollmoiit of 79; in zoology, 3, with an enrollment of 66; in history, 7, with an 
enrollment of 56; in Cermau, 6, with an enrollment of 53; in political economy, 5, 
with an envollinent of 52; in sociology, 3, with an enrollment of 46; in political 
science, 6, with an enrollment of 41; in French’, 8, with an enrollment of 37 ; in 
mathematics, 4, with an enrollment of 32; in Greek, 3, with aii enrollment of 9; in 
tScamlinavian language and literature, 1, with an enrollment of 7 ; in physiology, 1, 
with an eiirollruent of 4 ; in chemistry, 1, with an ourollmcut of 2; in bacteriology, 1, 
with an enrollment of 2. 

“ 111 the correspondence work of the division there have been 64 courses in 17 
departments, w'ith an enrolliiiont of 368, pursuing studies under 36 instructors.^' 

Vnii'ijrmiy of Kansas, LauirmcOf Kans. — There were 10 courses of lectures delivered 
at 6 different centers by 7 different lecturers. The average attendance ranged 60 to 
200, with a total average attendance of 1,260. 

Colby rnlversiti/, IVaterrille, Me. — The following courses of lectures were delivered: 
Systematic theology, 6 lectures, at Waterville; Italian painting, 10 lectures, at 
Waterville; and a cooperative course of 4 lectures on Tlie Kevival of Patriotism, 
'riie (dty of Florence, Education, and Historic Spots in Virginia, at Fairfield, Me. 
There w^ere also delivered 17 single lectures. 

Brotvn Vnivet'sify, l^rovidencc, iu /. — There were delivered during the year 23 courses 
of lei tures, an increase of 7 courses over tho number delivered in 1893-94. The 
attendance has increased from 6(X) to more than 1,000. The 23 courses were delivered 
at 8 different centers by 6 different lecturers. The subjects of tho courses were 
English literature, German literature, political economy, mediaeval and eixlesias- 
tical history, and social science. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, 21, T,, was founded in 1824 for the 
purpose of establishing for the apprentices of Brooklyn a iree lil)ra^ 5 ^ The scop© 
ot the institute -was broadened gradually, so that in the year 1887-^8 courses of lec- 
turt s on art ami science were instituted. The number of lectures delivered in suc- 
ceeding years has increased very rapidly — from 78 in 1887-88 to 2,621 in 1894-95, 

ED 95 6B* 
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Tlio of ill© iasilki^o i>ow iMimbor 8,704, and are divido^l into AojMirtmoTi'ts . 

re|)i»>OHe»rrt)isig 25 variona Iprau^lios of art and aoionco. Tito doimaftttlottt© nv-ith theit 
momborabip ai?© as follows : 


Department. 


Apohfoolof^y 

Arch iiec Lure 

Astronomy 

Botany 

CbotqlBiry 

Domestic fKjienoo 

Electricity 

Engineering 

Entomology 

Eine art» 

Geography 

Geology 

Law 

Hathefiiiatics 

Microscopy 

Minetology 

Music 

Painting - . . 

PcMlagogy 

Philology 

Photography..-. 

Physics 

Political srioiico. 

l*syohology 

Zoology 

Total 


1893-94. 

1894-05, 

Order of 
size. 

120 

ins 

17 

200 

202 

6 

150 

! 171 

U 

244 

247 

8 

150 

138 

15 

42 

<53 

24 

237 

224 

10 

140 

134 

10 

.'19 

i 52 

25 

477 

&8& 

4 

172 

170 

12 

159 

i 156 

Vi 

87 

119 

29 

51 

72 

23 

148 

122 

IB 

12G 

120 

K) 

485 

608 1 

3 

(U 

09 

22 

414 

485 1 

5 

871> 

1, 01.S 

1 

248 

256 

7 

159 

146 

14 

C-14 

673 

2 

178 

235 

0 

1 102 

103 1 

21 

5, 821 

6, 326 



The grow tlx of the institute is shown in the following figures tuht u fvoiu the Year- 

Book for 189 1-05 : 


Meaihcrahip. 


1888 

1889 

1890 
18D1 


June 1 


Members. 

Annual ■ 
iucreaao. i 

1 

Juno 1 — Memln'PB.! 

82 

j 

1892 1 1 782 


( 270 

! 1893 j 2,622 

1,118 

760 

11894 1 2,457 

1,324 

j 296 

11895 } 3,764 

i I 1 


Annnal 

in<•^t5as(^. 


458 

glO 

h:j5 


LeclmreSy meetingfi^ and class ftj t’rches 


T ear. 

Meetings 
open to 
all 

members. 

Special 
meetings 
and class 
exercises. 

TotiJ. 

Year. 

Mectittga 
open to 
all 

mcTTibers. 

Special 
nicctingfl 
.and ela.HS 
exerdiHes. 

Total. 

1987-88 

1 18 

6D 

78 

1801 92 

405 

1,134 

1, {>39 

1888-89. 

' 90 

104 

194 

1892-93 

482 

]’ 

1, 879 

1889-90 

230 

1 215 

445 

1 1893-94 

489 

1 ! 723 

2, 2!2 

2890-91 

312 

622 

934 

1804-05 

406 

2, 125. 

2,621 
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Ailendance. 



Average attend- 
ance. 

Total at- 
tendance 


Arerago attend- 
ance. 

Total at- 
temlauce 

\ 

Daily. 

Per exer- 
cise. 

. for the 
year. 


j Daily, 

Tor exer- 
cise. 

I 

for tlie 
year. 

1887-88 i 

86 

86 

1 6, 900 

1891-92 

541 

98 

120,500 

1888-89 ' 

112 

04 

1 18. 300 

1892-93 

936 

102 

190, 900 

1889-90 

280 

1 104 

1 40,950 

1893-94 

1,177 

96 

212,415 

1890-91 

486 

106 

90, 260 

1894-95 

1,024 

82 

215, 160 


Btsource*. 


Tear. 

Annual 

Permanent 

Year. 

Annual | 

Perninncnt 

income. 

funds. 

[ 

income. 

funds. 

1887-88 

$4, 457 

$37, 000 

1801-92 

$18, 934 

$200, 000 

188^-89 

7, 304 

46,000 

1892-93 

31, 042 ! 

211,000 

188)- 90 

11, 412 

66, 000 

1893 94 

40,169 

215, 000 

189J-91 

18. 218 

189, 090 

1894-06 

44, 756 

18, 384 
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V.— COLLEGES 


Table 1. — iStatitftics of colleges 






j 

Professors and in- 
structors. 


Students. 






1 













§ 

! 

Pre- 

Colie- 










c 

‘i 

. 

liara- 

torv 

de- 
pai t 
nieiit. 

giato 

lie- 

Total. 







Location. 

Name. 

c 

s 

a< 

p 

I 

I)art- 

ment. 





p 





xs 

b 





o 

6 







s 

o 

5 

o 

ki 

es 

0) 

' ® 
ii| 
2. £ 

c; 

'rt 

6 

n 

B 

1 « 

^ 1 

1 1 

03 

d 

P4 

rt 

a 

V 

‘33 

<u 

1 

§ 

1 





h 



hL| 

: Pm 

Ps 

U 

PA 


H 


1 



4 

;5|6 

r 

8 

» jio 

11 

j 

1^2 

13 


13 

1 

Mills College, 

Mills (’ollege 

1 

i NoUH(H*i- 

1864 

: ~l 

i 0 ;r> 

! 1 

9 

'~r“' 

5 , 20 

j 2 

10 

1 


|l40 


Cal. 

j 

1 






1 




2 

Lockfonl, 111 

Kockford ('ollege. 

Nonscct 

' 1849 

i 2 u 

i 2 

15 

2 ' 37 

118 

1 



|l89 

8 

Baltimore, Md . - 

Woman s College 

M. E.... 

1 1888 

10,0 

|i:j 

16 

r.i 1 16 

i 

1200 

’ 2 ' 

0 

208 


of Baltimore. 

1 


' 1 

1 1 

;83 



I 

1 




4 

Cambridge, 

Eadcliiie College. . 

Nonsect. 

1879 

; 0 () 

! 0 

,8:5 1 0 

i 

1 0 

255 

29 

0 

284 


Mass. 

' 


i : 








5 

N ort hampton, 

Smith Colhige 

, Nonse<‘t. 

' 1875 

; 0 ’ 0 

12 

:28 

’l2 28 

0 

'785 

2 

1 

787 


Ma.s8. 



i i 


i 



1 


I 



6 

South Hadley, 

Mount H olyoke 

Nouscet. 

1837 

9 

0 

5 

:*r> . 5 

35 

0 

w2l) 

5 

li 

327 

7 

Mass. 

Wellesley, Mass 

College. 

W el lea . e y College 

Nonsect. 

1875 

0 

0 

5 

72 i 5 

72 0 

760 

20 

0 

780 

8 

9 

10 

Princeton, N. J. 

Aurora, N. 1' 

Elmira, N. Y 

Evelyn College... 
Wells College... 
Elmira College 

Nonsect. 
Nonsei’t. 
Presb 

1887 

1868 

18.55 

0 

0 

C 

16 

-1 

6 

5 '16 
U) ! 4 
12 6 

C 15 
14 i 14 

12 .... 

20 

52 

89 


*3 

35 

77 

185 

11 

New York, N. Y. 

Barnard College.. 

Nonai'ct- 

188) 

0 

6 

20 

1 ,20 

1 

0 

72 

19 


121 

12 

Poughkoepsi c. 

Vassal' College 

Non sect. 

1865 

0 

0 

12 

34 :J2 

34 

0 

484 

3 

i 

488 

13 

N. Y. 

: Cleveland, Ohio. 

! Cleveland College 

Nonsect. 

' 1888 

0 

0 

•15 

1 

5 15 

■) , 0 

108 ; 

4 


In2 

14 

, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

1 for AVomen. 

Bryn Mawr Col- 

Nonsect. I 1885 

0 

■ 

1 0 

20 

1 ■ 

10 20 

10 i 

0 

‘237 1 

40 

0 ' 

283 

15 

1 

1 Lynohbui’g, Va . 

i 

lege, 

Randolph Macon 
Woman’s Col- 
lege. 

M.E .... 


0 

^ 1 

0 

14 0 

1 i 

1 

15 , 13 

' 

112 

j 



1 

[125 

i 

1 
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FOE WOMEN. 
for loomerij division J, 





« 






B 






2 

? 





g. 





h 


§ 


w 

s 

CD 

oi 

& 

12 

m 

u 

1 

.g 

ao 

of scientific 
and librar 

of grounds 
ings. 

4 

1 

1 

c 


es 

a 

<s 


d 

1 

o 

ja 

S3 

'o 

> 

d 

t> 

% 

£ 

lO 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


14 

4,500 

$ 10 , ooo 

$400, 000 

$75, 000 



5, 040 

10, ooo 

125, 000 

53, 390 


27 

7, 000 

44,000 

688, 000 

369, 000 

0 


8,000 

15, 000 

60, 000 

200,000 i 


100 

6,000 1 

55, 500 

612, 637 

545,470 1 

0 

13 

16,000 ; 

35, 000 

375, 000 

99,000 


35 

45. 800 

150, 000 

1,118,900 

290, 000 


3 

2, 000 
r>, 308 


25. 000 



10 

15, 000 

147,000 

200. 000 

0 

1 10 

1 4, OUO 

30, 000 

182, 000 

100. 000 

0 

1 

i 

i 7‘2 1 


0 

1 55, 700 

1, 036, 2o;- 

, 18 j 22,000 

150, 938 

715,015 


i 

.50,000 

100, 000 

125,000 

175, 000 

u 

i" 

1 22.324 

1 500 

60, 000 

2, 000 

I 

1,000,000 

97, 000 

1, 000, 000 

90, 000 




Tiicome. 


t 

'•0 

e 

o 

$54, 300 

6, 000 

20, :546 

49, 000 

58, 93;{ 

09, 000 

217, 104, 
8, 000 
8, 010 
28, (584 
13,241 
188, 734 

7,000 

27, 000 

11,250 


S3 

! 

a 

o 

fh 

$3, 105 


c 

a 

2 


H 

25 


$20,581 : 
1(3. 110 ! 


5,000 I 

I 

34, .354 ; 132,710; 

r», ooo I I 

8,700 ' 


24, 000 


$57, 405 

35, 781 
63, 602 

54, 000 

225, 097 

74, 000 

225, 804 
8 . 000 
40, 799 
32, 335 
13, 835 
236, 887 

20, 000 

77, 000 

16,350 


PQ 

20 

$1, 100 I 1 


5,864 
125, 000 I 

100, 000 

1,867 

6, 200 

1, 000 

2, 500 
1, 400 

11, 000 
70, 582 
37, 575 

3, 000 
40, 000 
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Tiii.E 2 . — SiatUHes af coUe§€9 


li 


IiO«ation . 

Kaine. 

Religious denomina- 
tion. 

Year of first opening. 

Profes- 
sors 
and in- 
struct- 
ors. 

Students. 

i- 

•1 

Ph 

7 

Preparatory. 

Collegiate. 

5? 

13 

5 

i 

N 

6 

1 

a 

3 

4 


9 

ALABAMA. 









AtbCTlS 

Athens Fomnlo Collego 

M. F. So . - 

1812 

3892 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

7 

4 

83 

24 



Konsect . . 

1890 

1 

32 

30 

50 

120 




1843 

2 

9 

20 

15 

40 




3838 

1 

G 

IG 

22 

30 

Oaflftdfiii 

Jones College foi* Young Ladies . . . 

M. E 

189.0 

2 

12 

12 

42 

158 




1830 

2 

7 

0 

30 

81 



Eon sect 

3830 

1 

8 

14 

18 

42 

Tuscaloosa 

C(!ntrfd F(imaio College 

Bapt 

1857 

2 

7 

14 

23 

U)G 

do 

Tuscaloosa Deiuale College 

M. E. So-. 

18(50 

1 

8 

38 

49 

lOG 



M. E 

1855 

5 

13 

20 

2.5 

120 


lege. 








AKKANSAS. 












1892 

3 

5 

43 



CALIFORNIA. 









1 Finn Jo.sc 

College of KotroDanie 

Pv. C 

1851 

1 

24 

20 

48 

11 

S.anta Koaa 

Santa llosa l.ndies’ (College 

Kou-soct . . 

1884 


2 

10 

0 

1 

GLOROIA. 











"Nonsect .. 

18.58 

0 

12 

10 

20 

100 

(yuthbcrt 

Andrew Female < ’ollego 

U. E. So.. 

J854 

4 

8 

15 

35 

75 

Dalton ' 

Daltiui Feinale (k)lU‘g(‘ 

M. E 

187.3 

1 

9 


40 

130 

b’oravtli ! 

JMonroe I'V'uiale College * 


1848 


4 

20 

30 

49 

Oainosvillo 1 

Ceorgia Female Seminarv' 


1878 

3 

J 1 

50 

20 

12.5 

Tvii tiraii^e ! 

Tai (J range, Female Colb-ge 

M. E. So.. 

18:i3 

C 

11 

1 18 

24 

155 

MlU'OTl . ' 

AV’^esleyaii Female ColU‘gc’' 

M. E 

1839 

0 

11 



240 

-Maiu'.hcstor... ... - 

HoutUorn I^'ornaU^Oolloge i 


1842 

3 

15 



i Millc(lgo\jllo ' 

Georgifi "N ormal and Industrial 

Kousect . . 

1891 

3 

17 

50 

50 

259 

IvOUlO 

j V^'O)10^C* 

Shorter Colleg<* 

Bapt 

3878 

5 

11 


25 

100 

Tlumuisvillo 

Young Female College 

F oust'd . . 

18(59 

1 

3 

io 


75 

ILLINOLS. 



] 






Cljicntro 

Seminary of the S.acred Heart 

Pv. C 

' 1858 

0 

2.') 




J acksoiivillo 

1 Jllinois F<‘niale (kdlego 

JSI. E 

; 1847 

4 

12 

28 

57 

71 

do 

j Jacksonville Feinalo Academ3" 

Konfle,c-t . . 

1830 

4 

5 

20 

10 

45 

Knoxville 

1 St. Mury’s School 

p. 

1868 

3 

10 

0 

15 

75 

INDIANA. 









' Tcvto Ilaulo 

Coates Collegt'. 


188.5 

2 

14 



30 

KANSAS. 








Oswego. 

College for Young Ladies 

Presb 

1885 

1 

0 


19 

34 

Tojieka 

College of the Sisters of Jlelhany . . 

TLE 

1800 

3 

1.5 

29 

82 

41 

KENTUCKY. 









Bowling Green . . . 

Potter College 

Nonsoct . 

1889 

2 

38 

0 

40 

175 

Danville 

Caldwell College 

Presb. . . . 

1860 


11 




Glendale 

J.Minhiud Fen. ile College* 

Ba]>t 

1888 

*3 

5 



23' 

Hopkinsville 

P.( (ill 1 Female College 

IJfipt 

3 854 

1 

0 

0 

4 

72 

Lexington 

Hamilton Female College 

(diristian 

3809 

fi 

10 




Millers burg 

Millorsburg Female (kdlege 

M E 

1851 

2 

11 

49 

33 

53 

ISTicbolaavillo 

Jessamine I'einale Institute 

ISTonst'Ct . 

1854 

2 

10 

20 

25 

80 

Owensboro 

Owen.shoro Female College 

Hon sect . 

1890 

2 

4 

Powoe A^alley 

Kentucky College for Young Ladies 

Konseot . 

1872 

4 

5 

40 

.30 

'30* 

Kussell ville... 

Logan Fiimale College 

]\r. E. So . 

1840 

2 

10 

27 

59 

GO 

Stanford 

Stanf(»rd Female CVdlege. 

Konsect . 

1871 

1 

6 

20 

50 

20 

■Winebeator 

Winebester Female College 

Konsect . 

1889 

3 

3 

14 

13 

13 


*i;tatiatics for 1803-94. 



STATISTICS OK COLLEGES FOE WOMEN. 
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for womm-j DitUion B, 


Stadimts. 

b 

^ 24 

eC^ 

Graduate. i 

1 

I 

1 

H 

d 

^ in 

SS 

1 

e> 

fl 

91 

<V 

a 

rS 

k 

b'2 
.S a 
* « 

«« ■s 

o|^ 

BJ rtf* 

k 

lO 

11 

12 

1:) 

14 

4 

lOf) 

12 

r>oo 


1 

20 

0 

5.50 

$1, 000 
500 

0 

200 

25 

200 


75 


2,000 

8,000 


74 

9 

320 

25 

2 

224 

no 

7, 846 

13, 000 

4 

104 

22 

1,200 

.500 

1 

75 

3 

COO 


2 

115 

5 

200 

250 



193 

12 

0 

0 

3 

171 


2,000 

500 

0 

97 

1 

85 


2 

P7 

f) 

5, 000 

20. 000 


20 


1, OCU 

1, 500 

1 

137 

20 

4, 000 



1 2.') 
170 
<>() 

i.i 

500 

500 


8 

200 

200 

T) 

2fi0 

3.5 

800 

1,000 

10 

207 

32 

1,100 

1,200 



2-10 

31 

3, 500 

10. 000 


MH 

23 

1 0, 000 

8, 0(10 


: 305 

32 

2, ('00 

3, 000 

2 

IPT 

30 

1,000 

3. OOO 


, 87 

4 

i 


200 


120 

10 

2, .500 

2. 000 


1 L’O 

21 

1, 000 

1,000 

"2 

158 

K 

2. 000 

1,800 

0 

! 

105 

9 

2,000 

5, (^00 


J(K) 

4 

2,000 

2. 500 


53 

8 

1, 200 

2, 0(X) 


210 

; 4 

1,000 

3, 000 

4 

219 

.5 

3, 000 

1,600 


130 

i 4 

400 


40 

70 

: 3 
' 2 

500 

3, 000 


217 

23 

1,200 

2, 600 

*’i 

130 

14 

1,800 

250 

4 

129 

4 

140 



98 

0 

350 

1, 000 


100 

1 

1,000 

250 

"'2 

148 

B 

2, 000 

3, 000 


90 

7 

200 

400 


45 

8 

800 

200 


145 


$ 20 , 000 
20, 000 
25, 000 
15, 000 
5, 000 
^5,000 
75, 000 
25, 000 
lOO, 000 
20, 000 
80, 000 


25,000 


188.000 

15,000 


50. 000 
20 , 000 
25, 000 
20 , 000 
40, 000 
90,000 
200, 000 
50. 000 
150, 000 

150, 000 
30. 000 


250, 000 
75, 000 
50. 000 
120, 000 


95, 000 


40,000 

381,000 


80, 030 
75, 000 
20 , 000 
30, 000 
50.090 
17, 500 
15, 000 
30, 000 
25, 000 
40, 000 
8, (100 
10, 000 


Amount of produc- 
tive funds. 

Income. j 

Benefactions. 

From produc- 
tive funds. 

From tuition 
fees. 

^ A . 

« 

^ d ft 

§ H S 

2 2 d. 

From other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 

ir 

18 

$4, 000 
3, 000 

19 


it 

3*^ 




$4, 000 
3, 000 
7, 500 
10, 000 








0 

0 

7; 500 
10, 000 







0 

0 




35. 000 
0, 673 



35. 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$9, 364 

1(5, 037 

$1, 000 

0 

0 

* Cj 000 



^ 6, 000 


0 

0 

10, 000 

0 

0 

10, 000 

0 

0 

0 

*5,000 

0 

*14, COO 

*19, 000 

i 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

0 

24, 000 

0 

8, 100 

32, 100 

10, 000 



1 8, 000 

1 

1 

18, 000 




5, 000 

$700 

31)0 

6, 000 




8^ 000 


8, 000 









0 

0 

20, noo 

' 

20, 000 

j 

0 

0 

32! 000 

250 

0 

32, 250 


!iJ35,000 



$1,800 

42. 000 



43^ 800 



9, 000 

1 

9’ 000 





3’ 800 

22,900 

2, 000 

28’ 700 


40, 000 

2, 400 

R, 000 


9 600 

20, 000 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

15, 000 

1 ^ 

1 

i 1 

2, 000 

100 

lO.OCO 


12, 400 

i 22, .500 

1 

j 1,100 1 

0 

0 

40, 000 

0 

0 

40, 000 

0 1 

i 



16, 000 


3, nuo 

1 9, 500 

i 

30,000 I 



2, 000 


5, 500 

7, 5(K) 



*25, 000 


*3; 500 

:^2vS, 500 




30,000 


i 

! 

! 30,000 




10, OOO 



I 10, 000 


0 

0 

2, 500 


3, 500 

j 6, 000 


0 

0 

3, 500 

6 

0 

3. 500 

0 







230 

0 


11, 000 



i 11, 000 


0 

0 

0. 000 

0 

4, 000 

! 10,000 

0 

0 

0 

4, 000 

0 

0 

4, 000 


0 

0 

4, 000 

0 

12, 000 

16. Ot'O 


0 

0 

.5, GOO 

0 

0 

5, 0(^0 


0 

0 

4, 000 

0 

0 

4,000 


0 

0 

2, 500 

0 

0 

! 2, 500 



1 

2 

S 

4 

5 
a 

7 

8 

9 

10 
u 


12 


13 

14 


15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


lesstfesssssgjfg gss g sang sa sans 
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EDUCATION EEPOBT, 1894-96, 


Tabi.e 2. — StaiisUcs of call eg ea 





<k 

fcb 

Proles- 

Students. 1 




a 









1 

p 

© 

anti 

in- I 







§ . 

o 

.struct- 





Location. 

Name. 

II 


ors. 


g 





© 

'Sd 

«> 

<a 

CM 

o 

|H 

© 

'ce 

Female. 

Primary. 

1* 

t 

"S 

'bO 

© 

'0 

u 


t 


* 

4 


6 

r 

* 

9 


LOUISIANA. 









45 

Clinton 

SilliiUiin Foinalc Collegial Inati- 

Prosb 

1852 

J 

7 

28 

40 

58 



lute. 








46 

Mansfield 

jMaiiHlhdd Fennilc (College 

M.E 

1850 

1 


22 

20 

41 

47 

Miiiden 

J efier.sou Da v is College 

Nousect .. 

1891 

2 

5 

36 

85 

64 


MAINE. 









48 

lleerinK 

Westbrook Sennnarv 

Uiiiv 

ih:u 


5 

8 

32 

40 

49 

Kents Hill 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College. 



1821 




190 

9 


MAllYLANI). 








50 

Fnuiorick 

Woman s (.’oliegti of I'redeiiek .... 

Ktdorme<l . 

189$ 

2 

13 

30 

15 

38 

51 


1 .lit ^ 



J.) 




52 

Lutherville 

Mary laud (College for Young Ladie.s 

Nonsect .. 

1853 

4 

0 



96 


MASSACHUSETTS. 









m 

Auburudale 

La soil .Seiriiuury 

Nonseet .. 

1851 

n 

23 


8 

160 


MINNESOTA. 









54 

Albert Lea 

Albert Lea College 

Presb 

1885 

i 

6 

2 

40 

10 


MISSISSIPPI. 









55 

Blue Mountain ...! 

Blue Mountain Female College . .. .1 

Bapt 

M. K 

1 

! 1873 

G 

n 


50 

135 

56 

Brookhaveu i 

Whitworth Female College | 

1 1860 

2 

5 


10 

61 

57 

Cl 1 n ton ! 

Hillman College 

Bapt 

1 1853 

2 

8 


36 ! 

, 38 

58 

Columbus 

Indnslrial Institute and ('ollege...! 

Nonseet .. 

! 1885 

1 

15 



101 

59 

Jackson 

Belhuven College for Young Ladies.! 

Nonsect .. 

1 1894 

2 

8 

5 

iii 

1 47 

60 

McComb 

McConii) Female Institute 

‘ Nons<'( t 

1894 

1 

3 

4 

18 

1 52 

61 

Meridian 

Ea.st Mississippi Female College. .. 

; M. K 

1869 

1 

7 

30 

20 

60 

62 

do 

Stone College for Young Ladies ... 

Bapt 

I 1893 

1 1 

5 

15 

20 

1 45 

63 

Oxfoi'd 

Union Female College 

j Ciim.l’res 

i 1854 

' 0 

10 

30 

40 

1 75 

64 

Pontotoc 

Chickasaw Female College 

! Presb 

1 1852 

! 1 

5 

20 

40 

j 25 

65 

Port Gibson 

Port Gibson Female College 

; M. E. So.. 

1 1844 

1 

5 


45 

1 18 


MISSOURI. 



i 






66 

Columbia 

Christian Female College 

j Christian . 

i 

; 1851 

i 3 

, 11 

25 

2) 

100 

67 

do 

Steidiens College 

1 Bapt 

1 1855 

i 5 

. B) 

10 

15 

76 

68 

Fayette 

Howard Payne College 

j M. E. So. . 

1 1844 

2 

; 11 

0 

, 54 

44 

60 

F niton 

SyntHlieal Female CoUece 

1 Presb 

1872 

1 

11 

0 

15 

67 

70 

Indejxmdence 

Kansas City Ladies’ College 

1 I*re8b 

; 1871 

1 

9 

16 

j 12 

32 

71 

Jeniim^H 

St. Louis Seminary 

Nousect 

1871 

1 





72 

Lexiriirton 

Baptist Female College 

1 Bai)t 

1855 

4 

! c 

is' 

fas' 

'45 

73 

do 

Central Female College* 

I M. E. So.. 

1869 

4 

1 Bj 

18 

j 60 

71 

74 


Elizabeth Aull Female Seminary * . 

Presb 

1859 

4 

! 0 

6 

i 10 

47 

75 

Mexico 

Hardin College 

Baj)t 

1873 

10 

1 8 

15 

, 25 

180 

76 

St. Charles 

Lindeuwood Female College * 

Presb 

1830 

1 



! 7 

53 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 






1 


1 

77 

, Tilton 

New Hampshire Conference Semi- 

M.E 

1845 

5 

* 7 


1 90 

15 



nary ana Female College. 




1 




NEW YORK. 





i 


1 


78 

Brooklyn 

Packer Collegiate Institute 

Non scot .. 

1854 

5 

' 61 

38 

578 

139 


NORTH CAROLINA. 









79 

Asheville 

Asheville Female College. . . 

M.E. So... 

1854 

3 

7 


27 

123 

80 

Dallas .t... 

Gaston College 

Lnth ..... 

1878 

2 

4 

ie’ 

8 

14 

81 

Greensboro 

Greensboro Female College 

M. E. So.. 

1846 

a 

16 



154 

82 

Hickory 

Claremont Female College 

Nousect .. 

1880 

1 

6 

‘ 26 ’ 

i'a5* 

20 

83 

Louisburg 

Louisburg Female College 

M. E 

1857 

1 

8 

0 

’ 80 

77 


*StatiHtic8 for 189a~94. 



STATISTICS OF COLLEGES FOB WOMEN, 


2161 


for women, Division B — Contiuiied. 


Students. 


2 , - 
O I H 

lOi \ 1 


83 

185 


185 
91 
7U 
314 
. . 12<S 

0 ! 74 

no 
80 
1 15 
85 
(J3 


182 


703 


25 


35 


2, 500 

6, 000 

76, 200 

6, 292 

22, 166 

219, 294 

1,000 

3,000 

1 

i 100,000 

400 

0 

1 10. 000 

2,000 

3, 000 i 100. 000 
- - - * 2.5 000 

760 

1,000 

25', UOU 


bs. 1 

i 

Tolumes in library, j 

YaJuo of scientific 
apparatus and li 
brary. 

1 

Value of grounds 
and buildings. 

i 

Graduated in 
1895. ! 

13 

13 

14 

15 

6 

1, 500 

$900 

$45, 000 

4 

3, 000 

2, 000 

35, 000 

1 


600 

10, OUO 

26 

3, 500 

0, 000 

100, 000 

25 

7, 000 

8, 325 

128. 6.50 

14 

2, 000 

5, OOO 

,50. 000 

15 

4, 00;> 

* 1,01)0 

* 80. 000 

16 

090 

2, .500 

4.5, 000 

21 

2, 000 

2, .500 

140, 000 

4 

1,500 

6, 000 

40, 000 

14 

1, 500 

2, 000 

35, 000 

9 

600 

200 

50, OOO 

11 

2, 000 

5, 000 

30, 000 

12 

1,200 

2,500 1 

75, ('00 

4 

.300 

1,000 1 

50 OoO 

4 

600 


! 5, 000 

7 

1.200 

100 

1 3o, 000 

7 

400 

800 

j 12,000 

12 

1, 200 

1,000 

1 75 000 



200 

10, 000 




10, 000 

31 

1 

500 

175 

I 

j 

60, 000 




' 100,000 

‘u 

900 

1,200 

1 50. 000 

11 

72.5 

1, 500 

33, 0.)0 

7 

201) 


30, 000 

7 

2, 000 


50. 000 

16 

500 

250 

25. 000 

It) 

2. 000 

3, 000 

50. 000 

5 

400 

500 

50. 000 

11 

1, 000 

2. 000 

75 OOO 

8 

1 2, 0(H) 

3, 000 

lOO, 000 


i 




'§ . 

, 



«« S 

•d 00 
p -xs 


43 (D 

a > 

P. B 

gs 

s 

a £ 

OtS 

U 


Ph 

10 1 

ir 

$27,500 

$2,200 

*5,000 

*250 

25, 000 



i l,3o0 

107, 913 

1 6,000 

0 

i 0 

* 5, 000 

1 *300 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

20, 000 

1,.570 

' i 

; 1 


a 

£ 

IH 


1, 000 
800 


3, 000 
0,374 


12,500 , 

1 * 20,000 ; 


18, 000 
6 


0 

20, 000 


2, 250 I 


12, 000 
5, 280 


2, 700 

r>, 000 

2, 532 

12, 000 

3, OOO 

2, 000 


Tiiconie. 

►.I A . 

O P- yj 

* a 



sna 

OC 



C § 


c 



agg* 

las, 

£ o 

u 

i 

c 

P, 


H 

19 

tdO 

91 

0 

$10, 000 

$20, 200 

0 

* 2, 000 

* 3, 250 

$3, 000 

200 

4, 000 


500 

4, 800 

' 0 

0 

12, 374 

0 

500 , 

13. 000 


'' 5, 000 1 

"25, 900 

0 

i 

60,000 

75. 000 

1 1 

1 ‘i 

1, 800 

5, 620 



12, 000 

! ' 

0 

5, 280 

i 22,500 i 

1 1,600 

, 27, 600 


1 

15, 000 

i 

! ^ 

1 2, 700 



5. 000 




5lJ0 46 


6, 500 48 

49 


0 52 


0 .5.3 


0 I 20,000 


17,000 
0 I * 5, 400 I . 
...I 6, .500 . 


3, 200 


5, 732 
12, 000 
3, 000 


...! 55 
0 i 56 
...i 57 
0 i 58 


10, 000 


59 

60 
61 
02 

63 

64 


1,500 1 3,500 1 j 05 


i 20,000 

1 11,000 

t 17,(100 2,200 

h 11, 500 , 

0, 500 1 15, 000 


52,000 

4,i60 ! 

10,000 1 

1,000 

30,000 

1 1,641 

18,462 

1 951 


4, .500 
20, 000 
8, 000 
.■ 12 , 000 
22, 000 


8, 592 


75, 024 


* 8 , 000 
1 1. 000 
30.000 
1 * 2, 0(H) 
1 3, 500 


t), ouo 


10 500 1 
20,000 1 
8 . 000 ! 
.36, 160 
23,000 1 


I 


13, 270 


* G, 000 


0 3, 000 


23,503 8,000 


76, 775 


14, 000 
1,000 
30, 000 
* 2 , 000 
7,100 


800 


0 

3,000 


60 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


78 


79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
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EDUCATION KEPOET, 1894'-95. 

TAB1.E <yf mUef^et 


Location. 


KOK'I’H OAIIOI.INA- 
coutimicd. 


Murfroealjoro . 

Oxford 

Salem 


Name. 


Chowan Tiaptiat Female Institute* 

Oxlorfl Ftmialo Seminary 

vSaleni INjmale Aeademv 


OHIO. 

87 ! Cmoinn.T.ti . 


88 Glendale 

89 I Granville... 

90 I do 

Oxford 

....do 

rainesvillo . 


94 

95 

96 

97 
9H 
99 

100 

101 

102 


ina 

lot 

105 

100 

107 

108 
109 

no 

111 


I’liLVNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown 

liethlehcm 


Carlisle 

C’hanibersburg. . 

Lititz 

Meeliauicshurg . 
Offontz Schoed . . 

rittsbiirg 

do 


i 


SOtirn CAUOLtNA. 


Columbia 

. . . do 

l>uo VV^est 

Guffuey ( Mty . . 

Greenville 

do 

Spartanburg.. 

uidon 

Williarnstcn .. 


112 

Ji:j 

114 

115 
110 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
322 

123 

124 

125 

126 


127 

128 
129 


TENNESSEE. 


Bristol 

lirowusvillo 
Columbia. . . 
Franklin ... 

Gallatin 

Jackson 


Knoxville 

MeMinnville . 
M uri'reesboro. 

FTasbvillo 

do 

l*ula«ki 

Kogersville — 

Soine.rvillo 

Winchester. 


TEXAS. 


Belton 

cii.apel ilill. 
Waco 


Bari b (dome w KngliaU and 
sieal Selmol. 

Glendale Feniab^ College ... 
Granville Female College. . . 
Shepard.son ( (dlege' 


Clas* 


Moravian Seimuury 
Ladie.s. 


for Young 


Linden Hall Seminary 

Irving College for Women. 


I’eiinHylvania College for Women. 
IMttab'urg Female College 


C<dumbia I'emnlo (hdlego. ... 
rresbyterian College for Women 

Iliu) West Female College 

Co(^])er-Lime.stone. In>)tilu1'> 

Greenville tlollege for \V<»men.. 

(rix enville Female (hdb'ge 

C(ui verse (Jollogo 

Cli1for<l Seminary 

Williamston Female College 


Sullin.s Col logo 

JJrowii.sville Female (J<db^ge . . 

Columbia Atbemenm 

Tenuesaeo Female Ce.lhgi ... 

Howard FVi.iule College 

Memidiia CoiitiTema; J'ein.-ile In- 
stitute. 

East Tennesfttto Institute 

Ciunberland Female College’^ 

Soule Female College 

Nashville Collegofor Young Ladies. 

W ftrd Sem in a ry 

Martin Female College 

S.viJodi(;nl Female (College . . . 
S'omer\dlle Female Instituto 
Mary Sharp College 


Baylor Female College 

Chapel Hill Fem.alo College. 

Female College ... 

* Statistics for 1893-94, 


Beligious denomina- 
tion. 

1 

1 

"S 

§ 

tH 

Profes- 
Bors 
and in- 
struct- 
ors. 

SttKlente. 

Primary. 

! 

s 

Collegiate. 

'eS 

Female. 

1 » 

4 

_ 

5 



8 

0 

i 

1 Bapt 

1848 


0 




! Bapt 

1850 

i 

G 

25 

16 

50 

Moravian. 

1802 

4 

29 


01 

278 

1 

i 1\ E 

1879 

2 

12 

12 

24 

74 


]8.')t 


n 


20 

40 

I'resb 

3M2G 

U 

0 

0 

48 

30 

Bapt 

1887 

3 

10 


115 

.51 

1 Pres]. 

18-19 

4 

21 


81 

127 

! Non sect . . 

1855 

0 

22 

6 

0 

1.52 

! Nojisoet .. 

1S59 

0 

21 

0 

40 

87 

i 

' llelenniMl. 

18G7 

3 

8 

10 

34 

50 

j l\Ioruvi.'in . 

1749 


13 




1 Nonsei't .. 

1881 

1 

0 

r. 

25 

34 

1 Presb 

1870 

5 

25 


40 

222 

1 Ttloi avian. 

1794 

1 

U 

4 

C 

31 

! Liitb 

i ISGG 

0 

(> 


0 

00 

! Non.seet .. 

‘ 1850 


22 

20 

0 

0 

; Presl) 

i 1870 

2 

15 


90 

50 

' M. E 

j 1852 

(J 

31 


40 

j 

00 

^ M. E. So.. 

i 1859 

3 

0 


1 0 

100 

' I’pesb .... 

; 1800 

. 4 



20 

100 

. j Nonseet .. 

i 1850 

i 4 

8 

‘1') 

‘^5 

100 

Bapt 

1 1881 

1 2 

7 

25 

40 

70 

. 1 Nonsc'et .. 

1894 

1 3 

7 


14 

ti8 

. Bapt 

' 18.54 
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Statistics for 1893 - 94 . 
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EDUCATION 


REPORT, 1884>95. 



a Elementary in Sloyd school; secondary' in manaal training high school; collegiate in technical college. 
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a By will of Alexander Montgomery, 0 Provided has already received A. B. c S. T. B., S. T. L., D. D. 
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* In 1893-94. c A diploma ia ^iren. 

o Provided lias already received A. B. d Yield about annually. 

h Of Hu- 292 students 175 were in !be Graduate Pivinity School. 55 in the English e Th. G., Th. B , Th. M., .. h. D. 

Theoloirieal Senuna* y. 26 in the l)ano-No^^^ egian Theological Seminary, and 36 iil the 
Swedish Theological seminary. 
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Taih.k 3 . — Siaiisiica of aclwoU 


Location. 


Kamo of sebool. 


1 




KEUULAK. 


Bean. 


3 


1 


1 liir.nin^jrhaTn, Ala. . - 

2 'Mobile, Ala I 

3 Liitlo lioclc, Ai'k. . . . 

4 Loa Aii'jclcs, Cal 


5 

C 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 

19 

20 I 

21 ! 


San Francisco, Cal. . 

(lo 

lioublcr, Colo 

Dc'U v(T, Colo 

<lo 

Js^ow Haven, Conn.. 
Washington, 1). C... 

do 

do I 

do j 

Atlanta, Ga 

do 

Anunsta,, (ra 

Chicago, 111 

do 

do 

do 


Fort Wa3'nc‘,Iud 


Tndianaixdis, Tnd. 


do 


25 Couneil Iilnn’^,l(nv.a. 


2C 


llos Moines, Iowa. . . 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
33 


Towi City, Towa 

K(!ok uk,’lowa 

do 1 

Sioux fbty, Iowa. . . I 

Tojieka Ivans { 

Louisville, Ky 


3.3 do 

34 clo 

35 do 

36 Aev.’ Orleans, La 

37 do 


38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


Bnins'wicTc, Mo 

Portland, 

Ball iiiioie, Md 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Boston, Mass 

do 

clo 

Ann Arbor, Mich ... I 


50 Detroit, Mich 
61 do 


Bimiinglir.in Tklcdieal Collefic 

JMedical <k)lle;,fo of xVl:d>amu 1 

Arkan.sas Industrial I’nive.rsity, Medical Depart- | 
laent. j 

Tfni\'ersity of Southern Calif<'rnia,(.'»»lb'gtH>f Medi- ; 
ciiHV * j 

(Moper TModic'al College I 

I’niversity ( f C.ilifoniia Medical l)ej»artmf‘iit .. . j 
Viiivc r.sity of Colorado Medical I'e}»artment j 

University ol llenver Modif-al Depart in (*ijt 

Yale University AC^dical Depart mc'.nt ! 

Columbian Univers ty Mc'dieal Dejiartineiil J 

Ceoigotown Uni xt'rs'.ty Mc'dienl Dep.arlnieut ! 

Howard University Mi dieal Department I 

National Ciiivoraiiy Alcdical 3>eiMn*liiicnt [ 

Soutliern Mcdicj'.l Colh g© j 

TTni\ orsit V of Georgia Medieal College j 

College, of TMiy.«iieians and Surceons of Chicago. . . j 

Korthwestern lunvr rsity Medical School 

Ilusli Mcslb-.dC.di. • ' 

Woman’s '''(i li ( '-ill- ;;«• of Northv/csteni Uni- | 
versity * j 

Fort >\hiyn(' College of IVItnlii ine, Taylor UniA*cr- 
sity. 

Central Cidlegeof Physieians and Surgeons 

IVIedieal (hdU tre of liuliana 

(’ouneil Blubs kD*4li<'jil Colh'ge^ 

Iowa (’ollege of J’hysicians .ind .Sn*’«>:eoi)s, Drake 
University. * ] 

State Uni\ ersity of Iowa Mi dieal Department ... j 

Oallege of Pb> Hh'iaos and Surgeons 

Keokuk Medical College, 

Sioux City Cidlego of .Medicine I 

Kansas ^leili* al « -diei;' ' 

Hospital (''dligi id' Mcd!« iisc, ( 'eiil rai l'ni\. i>ity 
of Iventmdij”. 

Kentucky Scliool of Medicine 

Loui-svillo Meilii-al Gillege 

University of Imnisville, Medical Department 

Kew Orlean.s University Mi dioal Sebool 

Tiilane Univeraity of ijouisiana, Medical Ik'paj’t- 
nient. 

Med ical Si'.hool of ^kl.alnc at Bowdoin College 

Portland School for Medical Inutrucf ion * 

Ballimoro Medical College 

Baliiinoro University Sebool of Medicine* 

tk)ll<\gc of Phyaieiftiis and Surgeon-s of Baltimore . . 

Johns Hopkins Medical School 

University of Maryland, School of Medicine 

Woman’s MiNlical College of Baltimore 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

Harvard University Medical School 

Tufts' College Idedjcal Sebool 

University of Michigan Dejiartiuent of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Detroit College of Medicine 

Michigan College of Miwlicine ami Surgery 


W. H. Johnston 

Ceorge A. Ketehum . . . 
James A. Dibrcll, jr. . . 

J. P. Vv'idney 

Henry Gibbons, jr. . . . 
Jiolieft A. Me Loan.... 

J . T. Kskriilge 

Thomas II. llawkius.. 

Samuel A . h’isk 

Horlievt K. Smith 

I). K. Siiulc 

(i. L. M agruder 

'I'bom.ia it. Hood 

John T. ^V inter 

H. V.M. MUh'i/ 

M'illiain Th ?vii ol>on. . 

Thomas B. Wright 

\V illiani K. ()uine 

Nathan Smith l)a\is.. 
Fdwar»l L. Holmes. . . 
Isaac N. Ihiufortli. . . 

Christian B, Stemeu.. 

S. F. Earn 

iro.seph W. T^Iai’see. . 

Doimlil Maerae 

LewLs Schooler 

J. C. Shrader 

J. C. Hugbos 

rl. A. S'. iogLia 

BiUvani llornibroolv .. 

John E. Minnev 

P. Itiehard Taylor 

William H. Watheu . . . 

Clinton W. Kelly 

J. M . Bodine 

Charie.s F. Bight 

Stanfonl E Chaill6 . . . 

Alfred Mitchell 

WiHinui L. Dana 

David Street t 

E.W Jlilan 

I’ll nmas Bide 

William it Welch.... 
J. Edwin Michael 

I. R. Trimble 

AugustufiP.Clarko. . . 
AVtii. li. Ri chord son . .. 

AllM?rt Nutt 

Victor C. Vangbau 

Themlo’o A. McCraw. 
llul C. Wyman 


*In 1893-91. 
a Approximately. 

5 No tuition to residents of tJio State, 
c Four courses r©<|uir<Hl hereafter. 
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of medicine for X894-D5, 


In- 

fitriu'l- 

ora. 

Students. 

Length of 
course. 

Tuition fee. 

Graduation fee. 

Cost of the entire course. 

Value of grounds and build- 
ings. 

Productive funds. 

to 

o 

Special or assi-slaut. 

a 

1 

1^ 

Number graduating. 

1 

1 

1 

00 

Weeks in scholastic 
year. 

Is the course short- 
ened to graduates 
in letters or science ? 


5 

6 

7 

8 

« 

1« 

11 

lit 


14 

15 

,0 

10 


:jo 

0 

1 

3 

24 

No.. 

$100 

$30 

$325 


$2, 200 

8 

13 

n» 

0 

10 

3 

24 

No. . 

100 

2.5 

325 



15 

31 

86 

0 

14 

3 

24 

No.. 

iiO 

25 

0,200 


0 

19 

1 

40 

7 

10 

4 

32 


130 

40 



3,000 

13 

7 

199 

31 

73 

4 

20 

Yo.s. 

130 

40 

445 

$47.0, 000 

56, 000 

3 0 

9 

107 

15 

26 

4 

33 

lyes. 

100 

25 

450 

50, 0{t0 

0 

30 

C 

40 

31 

11 

3 

36 

No. . 

50 

30 

125 



38 

(J 

(il 

21 

21 

3 

28 

Y o.s . 

75 

30 

105 

20, 000 


3 5 

10 

35 

7 

13 

r3 

28 

No.. 

75 

30 

300 



3 2 

14 

300 

0 

13 

3 

34 


140 

.30 

415 

75. Ooi) 

20,000 

OO 

4 

307 

•) 

37 

4 

28 

Yes. 

100 

30 

420 

75, 090 


24 

D 

125 

0 

28 

4 

31 

No.. 

100 

0 

426 


0 

8 

a 


0 

22 

4 

2t 

.No.. 

GO 

30 

223 



18 

4 

37 

10 

6 

4 

28 



30 

265 



r> 

0 

220 

0 

335 

3 

24 

No . 

100 

30 

315 

2<), OUO 


30 

G 

82 

0 

10 

J{ 

24 

No.. 

7.5 

39 

805 



9 

«). 

51 

0 

*30 

3 

24 

No.. 

100 

30 

335 



30 

c 

250 

0 

80 

4 

;{() 

Yes . 

100 

0 

a 475 

160, 000 

0 

32 

24 

2G9 

0 

25 

4 

:i3 

Y 08 . 

lOO 

0 

405 

250, 000 

50, 000 

15 

63 

840 

0 

203 

4 

33 

Yes. 

80 

30 

o500 



23 

20 

0 

J19 

30 

3 

30 


100 

30 

<>350 

38, 000 

0 

18 ' 

3 

49 , 

5 

7 

3 

21 

No.. 

40 

25 

a 200 

5,000 

0 

22 

10 

5G j 

3 

12 

i 

24 

No.. 

6!) 

25 

a 200 

15, 000 


To 

<) 

ini 

1 1 ! 

50 

;{ 

24 

Yes- 

60 

25 



0 

15 j 

0 

io i 

2 

0 

,3 

30 

No.. 

60 

30 

225 


0 

12 


53 1 

12 ! 

11 

3 

24 

No.. 

40 

25 

185 

io,m 

0 

13 

4 

184 , 

0 

42 

4 

26 

No.. 

a 40 

O-v 

190 

75, 009 


3 2 

0 

195 

21 

26 


2<i 

No. . 

48 

30 

150 

25. 001) 

5, 099 

14 

2 

128 : 

12 

36 


26 

No. . 


80 

124 

20, 000 


15 

5 

32 

3 

5 

1 4 

28 

No.. 

53 

20 

237 



10 

0 

47 

JG 

8 

3 

20 

N o - . 

65 

30 

170 


0 

10 

IS 

165 

0 

39 

3 

24 

No. . 


30 

a 300 

1 

24, 000 

0 

11 

1 1 

300 

0 

33 

3 

26 

No-. 

75 

1 30 

300 



10 

20 

225 

0 

35 

3 

26 

No.. 

107 

1 30 

335 

175, 000 

0 

8 

2 

232 

0 

60 

3 

2(5 

Yes. 

75 

' 80 

<1312 

100, (!00 

0 

0 

3 

2C 

2 

5 

4 

20 

No.. 

30 

i 10 

146 

40, 000 


7 

10 

304 

0 

74 

3 

26 

No.. 

145 

30 

465 

150.600 

! 0 

1 

11 

o 

130 

0 

28 

3 

24 


78 

25 

<1275 

15, 000 

! 0 

12 

1 


0 

// 0 


28 


i 60 




t 

IL 

23 

409 

0 

*92 

*3 

28 


* 60 

*36* 

0 275 

150, WO 

0 

{) 

7 

58 

0 

32 

3 

26 


' 80 

30 

«225 

15,000 

{) 

33 

12 

460 

0 

83 

4 

20 

No., 

10!) 

30 

<»430 

300, !)00 

0 

10 

r, 

41 

10 

0 

4 

32 

No.. 

20!) 



90, 000 

324, 000 

9 

35 

244 

0 

50 

3 

28 

No-. 

100 

no’ 

365 

0 ' 

10 

8 

0 

40 

3 

4 

32 

Yus. 

100 

30 

430 

12.000 

2, 000 

35 

2 

97 

20 

2 

4 

42 

No.. 

125 

30 

420 



17 

40 

454 

0 

6.3 

4 

84 

No.. 

290 

80 

714 



15 

10 

73 

25 

19 

3 

31 

No.. 

99 

30 

330 



13 

17 

348 

0 

*64 

4 

3G 

10 

10 

256 



2t 

25 

297 

0 

77 

3 

28 

No.. 

r>o 

30 

29.5 



19 

0 

121 

0 

1*27 

3 

24 


50 

25 

a2!M) 


6* 


d Ilcroftftor iu ilie day. 
e Avcrngr*. 

/ Ji no, 18;)0. 

h Thia ia a I'rt paratory acbool. 


h 


t7 


Day . 
Day ... 
Day . - . 

Day . - 


Da V . . 
Day .. 
Day .. 
DaV . . 
Day . . 
Day . . 
hvo .. 
Kve.rf. 
Evo .. 
iCvo . . 
1 )a y . . 
Day .. 
Day .. 
Day .. 
Day .. 
Day .. 
Day .. 

BoUi.. 


Day - . . 

Day ... 

Day ... 
Day . 


Day 
Day .. 
Day . . 


20 


2a() 

UOO 


500 

0 


lO 


0 ' 1 

45 2 

0 ; ;j 


5 

0 

7 

K 

a 

30 

11 


2 i 12 

0 i 13 

1 I 14 
11 I 35 

30 

...' 17 
10 i 38 
0 , 30 
0 20 
21 


2.50 j 0 , 22 

3,000 1 23 

i 0 24 

01 0 : 25 
100 1 0 26 


1,172 1 


0 27 

... 28 
500 ! ... 20 

r.oth...! 50 , 0 ' 30 

Dav -..1 r>0 i 2 i 31 

Day ..j 0 j 5 I 32 


•i • 


Hof h. 

Dav . 

J)a> . 

Day . 

Day ...1 

Day 


Dav ... 
Day ... 
Day ... 
Day . 
Both... 
Day ... 
Day ... 
Day ... 


Day 


, 000 
*000 


2. 050 
0 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
40 

47 

48 
40 

50 

51 
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Table 3 . — Staiistics of aohooU of 

I 



Location. 

Name of school. 

Dean. 


1 

il 




REG ULAR — continued . 

I 

52 1 

MinueapoliH, Minn . . i 

Hniveralty of Minnesota College of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Perry 11. Millard 

53 



J. T. Moore 

54 

Columbia, Mo 

Missouri UuivcrHiiv Medical Jleparliiiont i 

A. W, McAle.ster 

55 

Kansas ('ity, Mo 

Kansas City Medical College 1 

J. D. (triftUh 

56 

do 

TTnivcr.sity Medical College oi“ KniiHa.s City 1 

Charles W. Adams 

57 

St. Joseph. Mo 

Central ISledical College of Missouri ! 

.0. B. Campbell 

58 

do 

Lnswortli Medical CVdlcgo : 

Hiram Chris !oi) her 

69 



C. II. Hughes 

60 

do 

llcaunioi)tlLos]ulal ^^(‘dical College J 

M’arrcn B. UutBm 

61 

do 

Maritm Sima College of Medicine - 

Young H. Bond 

62 


Mis.souri Medical College I 

P. (t. Flobinson 

63 

do 

St Lf»uiH College of Physicians and Surgeons 1 

» Waldo Briggs 

64 

do 

SI. Louis Me.dicaUhdlcge, Washingttm University.' 

Henry H. Mudd 

05 


Woman s Medi« al (hJb of St. I.ouis ! 

George F. Jluobert 

66 

Omaha, Kebr 

John A. Crcight<ui Mi ii.» al ( 'ollcgo ! 

P. S. K(‘ogh 

07 

do 


»T}U‘ob C. Denise j 

68 

Hanover, N, II 

Dartmouth Medical College ! 

C, J‘. Frost i 

69 

Albany, N. Y 

Albany Medical (’olh gc, Union University 

1 Y'illi.s G. Tucker j 

70 

Brooklyn. X. V 

Long Island College Hospital 

1 Jarvis S. Wiglit 

71 

Buffalo, N.y 

Niagara Uuiversitv Medical Department i 

1 John Cron yn ’ 

72 

do 

TTnivei’sity of Buffalo, Medical l)e]»artujent 

Matthew I). Mann 

73 

I Xew York, X. Y 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College ' 

' Austin Flint j 

74 

1 do 

College of Phvsicions and Surgtioius in the Citv 
of Now York. 

j James W. Me Lane j 

75 

do 

University of the (/Mty of Xow’ York, Medical 
Dopartmont. 

Woman’s Medical College <d' the New Yoik In- 
firmary for Women and (Jhildren. 

Charki.M I. Pardee 

76 

do 

Emily Black vi'ell 

77 

Syracuse, X. Y 

Syracuse University College of Medicine 1 

11. 1). Didama 

78 

Chapel Hill, X. C . . . 

Univer.sity of North Carolina, Medical Dei)art- 
inent. 

George T. Winston . . . 

1 

79 

Davidson, N. C 

North Carolina MtMlical (’olleg<^ 

Ijeouard Medical School of Shaw University 

J. P. M unroe 

80 

Kalei^h, N. C 

Janu‘s ^IcKee 

81 

Cincinnati, (Ibio 

Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery 

C. A. L. Kee<l 

83 


Medical College of Olno " 

W. W. Seely 

83 

... - do 

Miami Medical (hdlegeof Cincinnati 

Woman’s McmUcuI College <d’ (Jiucinnati 

N. 1*. Daridridge 

84 

do 

G. A. Fackler 

85 

do 

Woman’s Medical Coll (»ge of Presbyterian ( ;h urcli 

John M. Withrow 

86 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Western Itcaerve Unicersity, Medical Jtepart- 
ment. 

Hunter It. Powcil 

87 

do 

WfH».-1er I'lii vc.r.sii \ , Medical Department 

Marcus Ttoseiiwasscr . 

88 

1 Columbus, Ohio 

Obio.Mcdieal l'niver-,ii c 

J. E. Brovyn 

89 

- -.ao..- 

Starling Medica. ('•dle ie 

Starling Loving 

90 

1 Lebanon, Ohio 

(''olI(-,gi- of Meillrine. Naiiuii.'l Noi'iiia] University * 

S. S. Scovillo 

91 

i Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo Medi^Jol College 

J. H. Poole V 

92 

Portland, Orec 

ITnivcrsit V of On gon, Medical De]>artnient 

S. Jfi. Joseph* i 

If Kf'Bv 

93 

' do 

Willannstfo TTiiiversitv. M<Hlical Ikmartniniit 

94 

i rhiladelphia, Pa 

Jefferson Medical College of Pbihulolpbia 

James VV. Holland 

95 


Medlco-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia 

Ernest Laplace 

96 

do 

University of Pennsylvania Department of Med- 
icine. 

John Marshall 

97 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 

Western Pennsylvania Medical College 

Clara Marshall 

98 

Pitts Imrg, Pa 

James B. Murdoch 

99 

Oharlcstou, S. C 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina.. . 

P. L. Parker 

100 

Chattanooga, Tenn . 

Chattanooga Medical College, U, S. Grant Univer- 
sity. 

E. A. Cohleigh 

101 

Knoxville, Tenu — 

Tennessee M odical College 

J. C. Cawood 

102 

Memphis, Tenn 

Hannibal Medical College 

Tarleton (2. Cottrell. . , 

103 

do 

Mempbin Hospital Medical College 

W. B. Rogers 

104 

Nashville, Tenn 

Cen tral Tennessee (College, Meharry Medical De- 
partment. 

G.W. Hubbard 


*Ili 1803-94. 

o$20 llrst year, and $50 second and third year each. 
b Approximately, 
c A vorage. 
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medicine for 1894-05 — Coiitiiiued. 


In 

fttruct- 

ors. 

Students. 

Lengtl 

oours 

1 liegular. 

p 

« 

.* 

*53 

OD 

e9 

Ps 

0 

© 

i 

TTomen. 

1 Number graduating, j 

tn 

s 

H 

j Weeks in scholastic 
( year. 

y* 



r 

H 

0 

10 

30 

7 

212 

19 

49 

4 

35 

20 

0 

56 

5 

14 

3 

26 

7 

5 

41 

0 

5 

3 

42 

17 

12 

120 

0 

27 

3 

26 

23 

6 

175 

0 

37 

3 

26 

15 

4 

59 

0 

11 

3 

26 

14 

0 

43 

4 

14 

3 

24 

22 

6 

328 

0 

61 

3 

28 

14 

7 

82 

0 

17 

3 

26 

20 

3 

256 

0 

50 

3 

24 j 

17 

13 

210 

0 

60 

3 

26 1 

19 

7 

243 

0 

48 

3 

26 ; 

20 

12 

114 

0 

22 

3 

30 1 

16 

8 

0 

35 

8 

3 

32 : 

25 

G 

50 

2 

13 

4 

28 j 

22 

6 

78 

12 

21 

3 

26 

8 

,») 

139 
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No. . 
No.. 

No.. 

No . 
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No. 

Y Oft . 
No.. 
Yoft. 
No. . 
Yes. 
Ych 
No-- 
I 


m. 


No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 


tti 


I 


$40 

65 

(a) 

60 

50 

45 

50 

55 

o60 

50 

90 

50 

90 

75 


13 


$10 ‘ $280 


200 


20 i 
20 I 
25 i 
25 ( 
25 : 
0 i 

2t) I 
0 ' 
25 ' 
0 

25 : 


200 
5183 
5175 
b 175 
hibo 
230 
210 
270 
175 
H05 
5 225 


2 ^ 


1*5 


$150, 000 


8, 000 
25, 000 
20 . 000 
50, COO 
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42, 000 
60, (JOO 
140. 000 


150, 000 


90 ; (<-) 


75 

60 

40 

75 

75 

75 

50 

100 




ir 


Day .. 


Buy 
Bay 
Day 
Buy 
P.oth 
|$ir), 000 ; Bay . 
' 0 ' Day . 

...I Day . 
0 I Bay . 
.. j Bay . 


I Bay . 
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Day . 
DaV . 
Bay . 


65 

25 

6 235 ; 


60 

'15 

220 : 35,000 

0 - 

40 

25 

339 30, 000 

0 

100 

25 

300 60, 000 

7, 000 

100 

25 

475 ; 225,000 


85 

25 

?> 300 51 . ,500 

0 

JOO 

30 

305 1 160,000 

0 

150 

30 

635 i 80,000 

0 

200 1 

25 

7>850 1 ' 

1 1 

1 ’ i 

150 

36 

525 ' 326,074 i 

0 i 

130 

i 30 

1 

515 j 20,000 ' 

' .55,000 ! 

80 

1 

; 2.5 

282 ! 28,000 

' 0 ; 


Day 


100 

50 

50 

25 

50 

120 

75 

150 

120 

150 

rl30 

100 

75 

50 

100 

30 

70 

30 


10 

25 

25 1 

25 

25 

25 

30 

30 

10 

25 

10 

25 

30 

30 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

30 

30 

25 

26 
30 
10 


Day 

; BaV 

255 j : Day 

310 1 i 6,000 1 Day 

{ ' 0 ! Day 

330 
350 
265 ! 

160 1 
3.54 I 


20,000 


2, 000 i 


0 I Day 
0 ! Both 
0 , Day 
liofh. 


340 

194 

199 


225 

295 

315 

611 

415 

612 

516 

480 

300 

270 

305 
190 
a 250 
158 


250,000 ! 


5, 000 

30, 0(M> 

0 

0 

0 



400, 000 

52, 500 

85, 000 

95, 100 

100, 000 

0 


0 

25,000 

0 

30, 000 

0 

30, 000 

1 

10, 000 


Day . 
Bay . 
Bay . 
Bay . 
Both . 
Bay . 
Day . 
Bay , 
Day . 
Buy . 

Bay . 
Bay . 
Day 
Bay 

Day 
Both 
Bay 
Bay , 


‘So,© 


IN 'lO 


1.000 ! 0 ' 


200 


500 I 0 

0 j 0 

250 15 

0 I 15 

’306’ i "s' 
300 !.... 


0 1 

1 I 54 

55 

56 

57 
5S 
59 


250 

0 

200 

2, 000 


600 
4, 952 
0 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


1,171 I 2 I 76 


1.000 I 0 

1,200 ! 1 


0 

0 i 
0 I 
2,500 i 


0 j 0 
500 0 

2,600 0 


1,000 1 0 
500 I 0 
100 ! 7 


10,000 16 


1, 785 
600 


0 0 
40 ) 0 
300 ! 0 

0 ; 4 


77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 
03 

94 

95 

96 


99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 


BB 95— 


d Four courses required hereafter. ' 
e Institntion does not confer degrees. 
/ After 1895, yes. 

- 69 * 
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Taiu.k 3. — SiaiiBtlcB of echooU of 


105 

lOG 

107 

108 
100 
110 
111 
112 

ii;j 


114 i 

115 ! 

no 

117 

118 
no 
120 
121 
122 


12:{ 

124 

1.25 

120 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

130 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 


143 

144 


145 

140 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 


Location. 


Kiiiilivillo, Tenu... 

do 

fio-\vanco, Tenn 

(lalvestoii, Tc.n; 

JJnr.injL^ton, Yt 

Kiclmioud, Va 

do 

University of Vir- 
ftiuiu, Va. 

Milwaukee, Vis . . . 


Sail Francisco, Cal 

A llanta, Oa 

Chicago, 111 

liuliaiiapolia, lu«l 

St, Louis, Mo 

Lincoln, Ncbr 

Mow York, K. Y . 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 
do 


Niimo of scliool. 


Doan. 


KECULAU— continued.. 

UnivorRity of KasliTillo and Yaiidorbili ITnivcr- 
sity Meilical Uopartmeut. 

Universiiy of T<‘uncsseo Medical Dejmrtinont, 
Ma»h^ irto Medieal College. 

So wauec aMedioal College 

l^^niversity of Texas School of ^ledieine 

UiiivorHily of Vermont Aleilical Dejuartment 

Medieal College of V'irgini.a 

I'nive.rsity College of Medicine 

University of Virginia Meilical Department. 


I'homasMenees 


Paul F. Kve ! 

' John S. thiin ! 

! J. F. Y. Paine j 

! A P. Crinnell j 

1 ( 'hristophei'Tompkins, 

' J. A. V bite ! 

Wm. M. Thornton ' 


AYiseonsin (’ollegeof I^liy.sioians and Surgeons. . . 'VVrii. JI. Vashburn. 


KCLECTir. 


1 California Medical College’ 

. ! Georgia ( 'ollege of Tkdeetic Medicine ami S 
Hen net t t’olJege of Kelectie Medic im* un<l S 


. ! Ecleclie Colh'ge of rhysiciiina and SurgeojirttC . . 

• i Anu'i ican Medical College 

.; (hdiier UniverHityMedieal De.parluient 

. ' Eclectic kledieal College of tbo City of Ne w' Y'ork 

. American Eclectic Medieal College 

. JCclectic Jkliulical Institute 


I J). ^raclean 

Jo.Hcpli A(lol)»hr.H 

j An.soa U. Clark 

; Henry Long 

! E.y dunk ill 

i V.S. Jaitta 

. (L'orge \V . Paiskowit/. . 

: Ij. M , Pick move 

Fred.eiickd.Lo(>k('. . . 


HOMEOrATIllC. 


San Franei.qco, Cal 

Deii\ f'r, i'o'ui 

Wasliington, I). C 
Cliicaao,!!!.... 

do 

do 

do 

Iowa City, Iowa. 


T.onisville, Ey 
Jhillimore, ]ST<1 
Poston, Mass . 
Ann Arbor, M.ich 


Minneapolis, Minn 


IvansaH (Pty, Mo. 

St. Louis, ilo 

Mew York, M . Y . 

do 

(hncinnati, Ohio. 
(Tev(»land, Ohio. , 
2’biladelpiiia, Pa. 


Chicago, 111 . 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 


jralinemann ITosjntal College 

Dean or Hoiuetipathic (’ollege 

!National Homeopathic Meilical (College 

(Tiiciigo ilomeopaihielMedical Colhgc 

Jlahnemaiin Medical College 

Jlering McdieaM'ol, . ...... 

Matiou.'il llomeop.n i-.r Midu.il < oP.i 
Stale Universiiy of Iowa Jlomeojiat hie Medical 
JX'pai tmout, 

Soutli western Ilomcopatliic Afedical (kdiege 

Southei n JIouieo]»atliic Medieal ( ‘ollogo 

Po.stou Univi'rMity Si'hool of Metliitine 

UTiiveisity of Michigan llouieopathic Mi'dical 
College. 

Vniv(‘,rHity of AfiuneHota Ih'pai’tment of IJomeo- 
jiatliic Aleiliciiie ami Surgery. 

Kansas ('ity Iloaieopat hie AI<‘dical (.'ollego . .. 
Jlonieopathic JMedical Colh-ge <if Missouri... 

JS'ew York lIonuMipatliic Medical t’ollege 

Minv York Medical College lor Women 

l*ulte Medical College 

('levolnnd University of Medicine uinl Surgery 
Hahnemann Medical College *. 


PHY6HVMEDICAL. 


Chicago, 111. 
do , 


.do . 


Mew York, K. Y 
do ,, 

ITiilodelxihia, X*a 

do 


* In 1803-94. 


Chicago Pbysio-Mcdical Colhgc... 
ITiysio-Medical College of Indiana. 


GJIADUATK. 


Chicago Ophthalmic College 

Chicago l*oly clinic * 

Po.st-tTradnate Modii’.al Sclmol of Cliicago 

Mow Y'^ork Polyclinic 

Mow York Po.s’t-Gradujito Medical School 

Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates 
in Medicine. 

Philadelphia Post-Graduate School of Homeo- 
path ic.s. 


C. P. CnrruT 

Samuel S. Sii^N the 

J. 3’. IftouiJev 

,1 . S. Alitcheil 

C JI. Vilas 

Tem]de, S. 11 o\ ne 

.1 . A. Printy 

V'ilmot H. Dickinson 

A. Leiglit I^Ionroe . . , 

Heurv ( )liaiidl<‘e 

I . 'fisdale 'I’albot ... 
Henrv L. Obet/. 


A . ]‘. WilliaiUHun . 


Wm. 1). FoBter 

Wm. C. llii’hardson. . 
Wm. Tod Helmuth. . . 

J’ho'bo d . P. AVait 

J. D. Buck 

J . C. Sundera 

Amos K. Thomas. . . . 


J. F/. Poop 

C. T. Pedford . 


n. M. Martin 

Truman AV. Miller ... 
AV. Franklin (Coleman 

John A. AVyetli 

das. L.Skillin 

Max J. Stem 


J.T.Kent. 


a Apiiroximately. 


5 Four coiirMCs reiiuired herealtcr. 
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11 
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43 
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125, 000 
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20 

15 

03 
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100 
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40, 000 
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11 
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29 
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24 
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Day . . . 

300 

500 
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180 
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34 
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85 
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0 ; 
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23 
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13 
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i 

1 100 
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Day . . . 

500 j 
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10 
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20 

Xo.. 

1 80 
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0 i 

. . . . 
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20 
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e $20 first year, aud $50 second and third year each. d Discontinued. e After 1805, yes. 
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Table 5 . — Statistics of schools of pharmacy for 1894-95. 
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Tabi,e 6. — Statistics of schools of veterinary medicine, for 1894-95. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-96. 
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Table 7 . — Statistics of schools for training nurses, for 1894-95. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
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Table 7 . — SiatisiUs of schools for training nurses, for 1 S 94--95 — Continued. 
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Table 7. — Statistics of schools for training nurses, for 1894-95 — Continued. 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1804-95. 
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p 
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a Also $50 at graduation. 5Me«. $20 and $25. c$100 at graduation. 
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IX.— NORMAL 

Tablk 1 . — Slaiistica of lyuhlio 




Teachers. 

Siiidouta. 




1 

Tn- 


1 


1 



Location. 

Karae of institution. 

Entire [ 
number 
em- 
ployed. 

i 

struot- 

iug 

normal 

stu- 

dents. 

Entire 

nunjber 

enrolled. 

Below 

normal 

grade. 

III normal 
course. 






oi 


0) 


6 


9 



Male. 

S 

QP 

fH 

6 

1 

e 

fH 

Male. 

i 

0 

1 

I 

Fh 

(0 

'3 

’e5 

a 

9 

Ph 

1 


.1 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

!!« 

9 

lO 

11 


AT.AnAMA. 














5 

4 

4 

4 

148 

198 

29 

30 

119 

168 



2 




GO 

70 

10 

15 

40 

3.7 

43 

.TaclvHoiivillc 

State Normal School 

3 

4 

3 

0 

03 

G2 

28 

32 

30 














oi'cd Students, a 











Koniiiil 

State ('oloreil Normal and 

18 

13 

4 


199 

20S 

107 

IIG 

13 

13 


Industrial School. 




3 









G 

8 

G 

;> 


267 

44 

52 


i;;6 

AlUZOXA. 








'J'('3ni>c 

Ti'rritorhil Normal School of 

1 

2 

1 

2 

46 

47 

0 

0 

40 

47 

Ari"ona. 











AKlvA.\,4AS. 












Barn'n l'\)rk 

itrount I’leaaant Academy 

2 

1 


0 

101 

88 

81 

91 

12 

5 













Malvern 

Hot Si>riug County Normal 

1 

0 

i 

0 

33 

19 

0 

0 

33 

19 


Institute. 











Morrilltoii 

Mori'illton State Normal 

3 

2 

2 

2 

50 

53 

00 

21 

21 

27 


Institute.* 











J»lu fi 

lir.'mcli Noi'mnl Colle^o 

6 

1 

0 

1 

123 

eo 

43 

19 

89 

41 

CALIFOTIMA. 






Cliieo ' 

Cali forii ia S t a t o Normal 

6 

G 

0 

4 

33 

109 

80 

140 

1 


j 

Loh Ar.ftelea 

San I'^iMiiciaeo 

1 S<5hool at ( .hico, 

' State Normal Sehool 

9 

19 

8 

11 

'■..TO 

633 

200 

233 

7‘ 

400 

San Frane-isi'o Kornial School. 


2 

2 

2 

! 0 

84 

0 

Bi 

San J oa(' 

' Stale Normal Sehool 

12 

15 

11 

12 


7.30 

91 

125 

.50 

C25 

roi.oiiADo. 

i 


t' 1 

^ 1 1 1 T 


0 

]] 

0 


1 

121 

] 35 

80 

277 

Orceny 

(.'ONNECTICUT. 

J i.jOiurH(AO otmc j\ orniiti ^ciiooi - 






‘i 1 .. 





Bridgeport 

Tlridgoport Training School .. 
Noniial Training School 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

31 



0 

31 

IN^cw lii'itain 

4 

30 

4 

30 

1 

102 



1 

192 

IN^cav llavioi 

Stato Nonnal Training School. 
do 

3 

29 

3 

23 

1 

198 



1 

198 

Williinuntic 

2 

19 

1 

5 

7 

G2 



7 

02 

DELAWARE. 









AVilmin^jton 

Wilmington Training School. . 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

18 



0 

18 

DISTlilCT OK (\)LUM- 









niA, 












’Wajjiiington 

■VVasbinf;ton Normal School, 
drst six divisions. 

0 

7 

0 

7 

3 

48 



3 

48 








Do 

Washington Nonnal School, 
fteA’^cntli and eighth divisions. 

2 

G 


6 

3 

23 



3 

23 









FIA)fiIDA. 












De Fun ink Springs. 

Florida State Normal College 

8 

1 

3 

1 

72 

83 

47 

50 

25 

33 

for Whites. 











Tallahasseo 

Florida Stato Normal and In- 

6 

3 

3 

2 

21 

37 

15 

32 

c 

5 


dustrial College . 






QEORQIA. 












Athens 

Stato N ormal School ..... 

4 

2 

4 

2 

8 

66 

13 

122 

0 

0 

56 

0 

122 

152 

Milledgeville 

Georgia Normal and Indus- 
trial College. 

3 

15 

3 

850 

13 

80 






* Statistics of 1803-94. a No report for past two years. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
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SCHOOLS. 

normal schooU, IS 94-95, 


Studcnta. j 


1 





1 



'd 

d 

■s 

i . 1 

Amount received from State, 
county, or city for buildings 
and improvements. 

In 

busi- j 
ness ' 
course. | 

In high- 
sch 00 1 
grades. 

Children 
in model 
school. 

stu- 
dents 
in nor- 
mal 
course. 

Gradu- 

ates 

from nor- 
mal 
course. 

^ „ Q Tears in normal course. 

i 

■q 

o 

.£3 

o 

d 

« 

rill 

o 

24 

30 

30 

36 

Tolumes in library. 

C5 

fi 

1i 

&l 

o 

o 

d 

'3 

k 

2 ^ 

.$50, 000 
1, 000 
10, 000 

d 

d 

8 

ap'd 

d'S 

32 ^ 

43 

§ 

1 

27 

Value of benefactions 
ceived during the year 

j 

6 j 

cj 1 
^ 1 

6 1 
n 1 
a 

u 

i 

^ i 

<o 

1 

r® 

Pm 

6 

•D 

13 

a 

o 

N 

<D 

IS 

19 

'1 

i 

Pm 

6 

ID 

*3 

§ 

1^ 

13 14 

J3| 

16 

17 

20 

40 

0 

18 

30 

43 

0 

121 

8 

14 

0 

1 

25 

*2H 

29 



2, 000 

0 

300 

$7, 500 
225 
2, 800 



1 


10 

0 

.12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

^ S 

0 ! 


1 


iJ 

9 

59 

74 

.00 

42 

82 

91 

0 

13 

3 

38 

1 , 985 

30, 142 

4. 000 





04 

71 

44 

62 

0 

0 

9 

13 

3 

38 

1 000 

3.5 000 


0 

$500 

0 

0 i 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

3 

40 

300 

23, 000 

0 

0 

1,300 













26 

1 .600 

400 


200 

. i . ' 



.1. 




40 

.‘5 000 






] 




.6 

4 

6 

0 

100 

0 

0 

r, 




7 

10 

0 

0 

3 

G 

3 

8,1 


12 000 

1, 500 


0 

0 

0 



43 

19 

80 

41 

9 

1 


40 ; 

1 

3, 389 

60,(100 

1 

6,000 1 

0 

0 





S.O 

14 



3 

41 

4 

1 

40 ! 


1 

24, 500 


5,000 





200 

233 



10 

CO 

3 

40 

4, 000 

13.5,000 j 

i 200. 000 

1 

; 38, 500 


75, 000 








0 

81 

1 

12 

200 

j 1 5^ 000 

j ()' 500 






91 

1 



10 

140 

4 

40 


j 750, 000 

I 47, 500 







121 

136 





4 

38 

0, (too 

i 

; 150, 000 

: 3.5, 000 


10, 000 

1 i 

i i 






0 

18 

2 

40 

000 

1 

i 


1 1 

1 




1 

69 

2 

40 

9, 500 


i 30. 000 






0 

4 

5 

52 

2 

40 

1, 500 


! 20, 000 


1 22, 000 



1 


0 

0 

0 

26 

? 

40 

3, 000 

135, 000 

22, 000 

0 

118, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

18 


17 

13, 000 

9, 100 

I 0 









3 

45 

1 

36 

350 




0 

0 

0 

0 



8 

23 

2 

23 

1 

40 



0 

0 

0 

0 





0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

30 

100 

10, 500 

5, 000 

i 

6, 700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

36 

510 

19, 300 


2, 800 





10 

10 





2 

40 

200 

30, 000 

10, 000 

0 

0 

0 

;')() 

0 

50 

13 

43 

.... 

.... 

0 

'*20 

4 

36 

2, 000 

152, 000 

22, 900 


1,000 
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Tablk 1.- 

35 . 

—Staiistioa of public normal 




reachers 




Students. 



liooatdoxi. 

Name of institution. 

Entire 

number 

em- 

ployed. 

In- 

struct- 

ing 

normal 

stu- 

dents. 

• Entire 
number 
enrolled. 

Below 

normal 

grade. 

In nonnal 
course. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

(0 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

a5 

13 

S 

r® 

1 


3 

4 

* 

0 


QE 

0 

10 

It 


IDAHO. 

Albion 

Albion State Normal School . . . 

3 

1 

3 

1 

39 

44 



39 

i 

44 

ILLINOIS. 












Carbondalo 

Southern llliuoiH State Nor- 

10 

7 

10 

7 

420 

367 

73 

53 

367 

294 

Chicago, Station 0 . 

in.ai University. 

(h)ok County Normal School.. 

8 

14 

7 

.5 

322 

592 

316 

339 

10 

249 

Normal 

Illinois State Normal Uni- 

14 

13 

n 

11 

.'>32 

820 

253 

211 

228 

493 


versitv. 











INDIANA. 












Heltonville 

Heltonville Normal School 

2 

1 

2 


f;() 

00 

28 

32 

17 

30 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis Normal School. . . 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

30 



0 

30 

Terre Haute 

Indiana State Normal School.. 

17 

a 

17 

3 

52.') 

699 



525 

699 

IOWA. 












Boon 8 boro 

Boone County Nonnal Insti- 

C 

4 

G 

4 

80 

201 

0 

0 

80 

261 

Cedar Falls i 

tute. 

Iowa State Normal School 

13 

11 

13 

11 

.300 

089 

84 

78 

276 

611 

Kossuth 1 

Kossuth Normal A<*adeinv 

1 

2 

1 

0 

35 

27 

21 

14 

6 

8 

Kockwell (’ity i 

Calhoun County Normal 

3 

2 

3 

1 

68 

72 



60 

64 

Woodbine 

School. 

Woodbine Normal School 

4 

5 

3 

0 

327 

31.5 

191 

129 

136 

186 

KANSAS. 












Emporia 

State Normal Sc1hm)1 

14 

11 

14 

11 

064 

996 

70 

86 

541 

888 

KENTl’I’KY. 












Frankfort 

Stat(‘ Normal School for Col- i 

3 

3 

8 

3 

4a 

62 

27 

37 

16 

25 

Louisville 

oriid Persons. ' 

Loui.sville Normal School 

1 

r> 

. 

5 

217 

300 

.17 

227 

0 

73 

l.OUISIANA. 












Natfbitorhes 

liOuisianu State Normal School 

6 

8 


8 

107 

252 

.53 

24 

54 

178 

MAINE. 












Castinei 

Eastern State Normal School J 

2 

G 

j 


1 59 , 

279 

20 , 

30 i 

39 

249 

Farmington ! 

Farmington State Normal * 

1 3 

8 

" 3 ’ 

”8 

90 t 

293 

41 j 

57 ' 

! 49 

1 236 

i 

Fort Kent i 

School. j 

Madawaska Training School.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 40 * 

47 

0 1 

0 ! 

40 

47 

Gorham 1 1 

State Normal School | 

3 

7 

3 

7 

1 78 i 

202 ! 

65 j 

85 j 

10 

120 

Springfield 1 

Springfield Normal School 

1 

2 


0 

35 ‘ 

35 

j 


' 36 

86 

MAEYLAND. 








! i 




Baltimore 

Maryland StateNormal Sc.hool. 

! 4 

9 

4 

pj 

1 33 1 

416 

16 

1 39 

! 17 ! 

877 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Bo«4ton Normal ScluKd 

1 

' 5 

i 9 

6 

i 9 

! 1 

ol 

216 

0 

j 

0 

! 

0 

216 

Do 

Maasachusetts Normal Art 

' 6 

i 6 

0 

1 9 

65 j 

213 



55 

213 

Framingham 

School. 

State Normal School 

1 

1 1 

16 

1 

1 

1 13 

41 

! 

1 195 

41 

65 

0 

140 

Salem 


^ 4 

11 

4 

11 

0 ' 

221 



0 

221 

Westfield 

State Nonnal and Training 

; 5 

10 

4 

! 5 

72 

1 234 

65 

117 

7 

117 

Worcester 

School. 

Massachusetts State Normal 

4 

7 

: 4 

i 5 

1 

1 19 

j 230 

15 

15 

4 

215 

School. 





1 




1 





NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


2201 


sohooUj 1894-95 — Continued. 


Stu dents. 


In 

bnsi- I 
nc8B I 

course. ' 


In Lipb* 
school 
grades. 


I I 

I i • 

S ^ 

13 14 115 


0 0 


(» I 0 
0 I 0 


3 ! 2 


0 - 0 
3 I 2 
8 ' 8 


0 i 0 


0 I 0 


0 : 0 
0 , 0 


0 ’ 0 


0 0 


16 


Children 
in model 
school. 


a: , 

I ' ® 

17 IS 


0 ! O' 0 


0 : 73 , 73 


i 316 330 


Colored 

Htu- 

dentH 

in nor- 
mal 
course. 




Gradu- 

ates 

from nor- 
mal 
course. 


S I s 

^ ; h 


l»)‘10j tit I tlil jiJ3:«4 


I I : 

0 0 ! 0 I 0 


4 i 40 


b 

CO 

Ch 

rQ 


il5 


a 


Prs 


tm 


$.">,000 j $7,600 




k 

tis 


16 I 15 ; 5 11 j 4 I 40 il4,0()0 j 300,000 , 25,000 


• ! 2 ! 40 


75 I 203 168 0 3 ' 19 ] 32 ! 2 | 39 ilO.OOO 


300,000 

300,000 ! 31,500 


50 70 


2 40 ; 

0 I 2 ■ ; 2 ■ 39 ; 

7 5 41 60 j 4 : 40 ,12,000 


1,000 , 

270.000' ’46,' 606’ 


It 

al J 

q . O 

SgS 

- o. 

ai?.§ 
oH 
S 8 § 

tl9 


$2.5, 000 


0 I 40,000 


20, 000 


0 

84 

6 


0 1 0 

78 i 0 
0 1 

0 ' 0 


0 I 0 


16 , 25 


6 ; 
0 i 


0 I 
0 ! 


53 

74 ' 

0 

20 



41 ' 

57 ' 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

05 1 

85 i 

0 


0 

0 ; 



3.50 i 

0 

50 1 0 

0 

56 

76 ! 

4 

38 

0, 000 ! 

100, ooo 

30,000 1 

35, 000 

4 

5 1 

3 

36 

loo 1 

2, 500 

975 j 0 

0 

1 

3 1 

3 

30 

.3.50 

10, 000 

2,500 0 

1, 000 


9 I 

! 

3 

40 

300 , 

20, 000 

5,000 1 

1 


38 

1 

64 j 

3 

1 

j 40 : 

9,000 ; 

170,000 

: 

0,000 1 ! 


1 

6 1 

3 

1 40 

1 631 i 

i 

19, 564 

j 

3,000 $1,000 

I 

i 

1 

0 

! 36 

2 

' 44 

i 300 


1 1 

1 0, 200 

1 


5 i 29 ( 4 I .34 2,000 ! GO, 00() > 13.750 7,500 


0 ! 16 


681 

41 


40 


i 

52 1 3 


61 


38 1,200 1 

38 j 1,750 ! 

32 1 500 ' 

.39 1,687 i 


50.000 : 8,000 . 

20.000 ^ 8,000 , 


0 '•20,000 


2, 000 


40 


15.000 1,600 1 O' 2,000 

40.000 8, OOOi I 15,000 

4, 500 ' 


3, 000 

150, 000 

10, 500 

0 

43, 776 



1 

4,000 

0,000 

3,500 

9,298 

250 

60, 000 
230, 000 , 

140,000 

22, 200 
10, 000 
22, 033 

0 

0 



18, 164 

0 

0 


15 


35 


38 
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Table X.’-^Staiistlos of puhlio normal 


Location. 


MininoAN. 

Detroit 

Ypinilimti 

MINNESOTA. 


Mankato 

3il()orljoa<l 

iSt.Cloiul 

St. I’iiul 


■Winona 

Ackerman 


Lino Si>Tinf:^a. . 
Holly ,Si»nng.s. 


Name of iiistitution. 


Entire 

number 

em- 

ployed. 


Do 

Monutrieas.nnt 


To])l.Tr Sjiring.s. 

Shcrnian 

U'ykirtuwn 


MTSSomr. 

Capo Oirardcaii 

CaHhvillo 

IvirkHvillo 

St. Louis 


W.nrrensburg 

NEBUA.SKA. 

Peru 

NEW^IAMrSlllEE. 
Plymouth 

NEW JEUSEV. 

Newark 

Paterson 

Trenton 

NEW MEXICO. 

Silver City 

NEW YORK. 

Albany 

Brockporl 


Detroit N oriual Training 
Sciiool. 

]!il j ehignn State Normal School 


State Nonnal School 

do 

<lo 

St. Ihinl Teacher’s Training 
School. 

State Normal School 


Central Normal 

lii.stituto. 

r.Iiie Sjtringa Normal College. , 
Holly Springs Nornnil Insti- 
tute. 

Missis.'iippi State Normal 
S<jhool. 

Mount I’leasant High ScIumjI 
anti Tniiiiing Institute. 
PojilarSpri iig.H Normal College 
yii.sHisKi]»j!i N'orm.nl Institute 
T} lortown Normallimtitute'^ 


Teachers. 


Stiito Normal School 

Ca.ssville High Hcliool 

Stat<‘ Normal School 

St. Louis Normal and High 
Schtiol.* 

State Normal School, second 
di. strict. 


Nt5l>rask.T. State N<irmal and 
'i' raining ScJiool. 


New llamiishiro State Nor- 
mal Sc1k>o1. 


Newark Normal and Train- 
ing School, 

Paterson Normal Training 
School, 

New .lersey State Normal 
and Model Schools. 


Normal School of New Mexico. I 


New York Sato Normal Col- 
lege. 

State Nonnal and Training 
School. 


In- 

struct- 

ing 

normal 

stu- 

dents. 


Students. 


Entire 

number 

enrolled. 


Below 

normal 

grade. 


In Mornialj 
course. 











6 

<o 

*3 

'3 

i 

1 

Is 

i 

rS 

at 

■a 

1 

1 

'3 

S 

o 

'73 

'73 

a 








£ 


£ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

lO 

It 


1 

21 

20 I 

0 

3 

0 

107 



0 

107 

1 

21 

14 

401 


214 

1G7 

243 

711 

5 

i 

1 

15 ! 

5 

8 

71 

314 

3 

5 

08 

309 

2 

7 



rj*> 

lOO 



52 

JuO 

8 


7 

0 

2t)0 

308 

118 

79 

82 

229 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

(;8 



0 

08 

r, 

13 

4 

c 

13 

0 

7i 

329 



74 

320 

7 

1 

75 

Bo 

55 

72 

15 

1.5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

105 

no 

0 

0 

1G.5 

no 

2 

2 

2 


100 

50 

90 

45 

10 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

83 

8i 

ru) 

40 

40 

48 


1 


1 

50 

45 

30 

30 

20 

15 

3 

1 



■SO 

83 



GO 

77 

5 

2 

3 

2 

115 

no 

05 

00 

20 

20 



0 

3 

07 

08 

30 

47 

27 

21 

. 7 

4 

7 

4 

207 

15G 


1 

207 i 

150 

-! 4 

1 

1 

0 

301 

217 

150 

1 128 

90 i 

82 

0 

3 

0 

3 

312 

308 


1 

3)2 

308 

30 

39 

4 

4 

411 

1415 


i 

0 

234 1 

8 

9 

8 

8 

403 

505 

C3 

72 

390 

523 

3 

10 ' 

5 

10 

171 

382 

158 

300 

10 

70 

5 

8 

4 

3 

105 

235 

81 

102 

1 

89 

2 

12 

2 

5 

214 

283 

214 

210 

0 

73 

1 

13 

2 

1 

2 

0 

329 

C2 

771 



0 

02 

24 

9 

0 

1D4 

217 

135 

.554 

. 2 

1 

2 

1 

17 

94 

16 

57 

0 

S5 

7 

10 

7 

10 

34 

2.32 



34 

232 






r"i 

1 1 i i 

1 





* Statistics of 1803-04. 
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9€hinil^ Aijp— Contirmtjfl, 


Stiiflcnta* 



1 ■■ 







— 


1 


©"gjj 

lu 

neii» 

course. 

III high- 

gra«tea. 

Cliiklren 
in iwmUI 
sckooL 

uojorca 
8ta- 
d«nt« 
in nor- 
Yital 
course. 

Gradu- 

ates 

from nor- 
mal 
course. 

© 

1 

o 

© 

a 

g 

© 

cS 

© 

1 

.a 

fc^, 

Ih 

s 

a! 

23 

a 

« 

© 

. 

a » 

tt’3 

0 

© 

1 
t- 

State, count 
it 3* aid. 

^ . 

M 

« 5 
§ 

ta 

S’ .2 

© TJ 

rt B 

E'3 . 

-.0 B 
w k.B 

S 


\ Female, 

A 

od 

§ 

. Fh 

d 

'3 

d 

C3 

u 

<u 

d 

d 

*c3 

a 

01 

(£4 

d 

H 

>1 

d 

'3 

a 

« 

P8 

a 

a 

ci 

© 

ao 

•S 

© 

© 

.2 

£ 

Amount of 
or c 

r- 3 

rs 

c'a 
^ © 
©.b 

s s 

Amount recc 
county, ort 
and improi 

13 

14 

m 

14 

17 

18 

1« 

,‘do 


Sitl 

23 

1*4 

25 

96 

97 

98 

96 



i 


331 

311 

0 

1 

0 

33 

2 

40 

40 

185 

l.O, .*>00 



j 


0 

0 

4 

7 

2U 

1G7 

0 

0 

35 

1G7 

3 

$200, 5C0 

$58, 450 


• $20, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

G2 

205 

57 

59 

J72 

0 

0 

IG 

52 

3 

3: 

38 

38 

38 

38 

8*000 
1,500 
1, G38 

150, 000 
120, 000 
3.50, 000 

24, 000 

1 16,090 
' 21,000 

1 

7, 500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

08 

185 

0 

0 

4 

0 

43 

34 

3 

2 

1 



25, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

119 

0 

0 

7 

112 

3 

38 

3, 5<'0 

.... 

240,000 

24, 000 

0 

22, 000 

n 

0 









:} 

40 

10 

20 

100 

3, 100 

2, 000 
3, 500 

12,000 

1, 400 

550 

2, 025 

2,009 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

40 

48 

4 

1 

2 

32 

2, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 


30 

0 

i 

6,000 1 

750 

0 


8 

0 

G 

c 





0 

2 

3 

40 

100 

1 3, 000 

550 







70 

85 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

I 

13 

4 

40 

500 

500 

1,500 

350 

3, 000 

5, 000 

75. 000 
10, 000 

750 
400 ^ 

11,000 

J , 590 

0 

0 

i 






21 

2 

17 

4 

39 

40 



1j 

10 

25 

18 

125 

80 

0 

o’ 

1 

4 


5, 000 





48 

54 



1.3 

10 

4 

40 
40 ! 

40 

4, 300 

05, 000 
500, 009 

200,000 ! 

12, 500 
103, 567 

13,759 



L...i ... 

411 

t, 181 

0 

0 

"o 

0 



01,929 

35, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

03 

72 

0 

0 

49 

78 

d 

4,000 

j 

0 





79 

105 

145 

210 

150 

1 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

7G 

19 

41 

28 

5 

40 

38 

40 

42 

7,000 

1, 700 ; 

cie 

60, 009 

85. 000 

i 

33.000 j 

! 

30, 009 ! 

i 

1 2, 000 ! 

1 

12,570! 

1 

I 





24 

43 

105 



0 


5, 000 

*. 

t) 

0 

214 

0 

2 

2 



0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

<1 

1 

0 

0 


693 





274 

289 

0 

« 

0 

0 

7 

127 

1 

3 

38 

40 

4,000 ; 

0 

400, 000 

1,200 

210,011 

28, COO 

0 



0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10, 000 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

131 

251 

0 

J 

13 

72 

2 

40 

2,900 

25,090 

















i t 1 







■"T 


1^ 1 

1 1 
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EDUCATION EEPORT, 1894-96, 


Table 1 . — /Statistics ofpuhlio normal 





Toacliers 


I^Oijation . 

Name of institution. 

Entire 

number 

em- 

ployed. 

i 

i ^ 
il 

^ 1 Ph 

Tn- 

atr not- 
ing , 

normal 

stu- 

dents. 

i <& 

"b i i 

PI 

1 


3 

4 

5 

A 

NEW YORK— COnt’d. 





1 

Bro(»klyTi 

Training School for Teachers- 

1 

20 

1 

7 

Biifl’alo 

Bnflalo Normal School 

7 

16 

6 

7 

Cortland 

State Normal and Training 

4 

13 

4 

« 

Fredonia 


7 

12 

7 

12 

Geneaeo 

Genesco State Normal Scliool. 

4 

18 

4 

12 

Now Paltz 

State N(jrmal School 

10 

50 

4 

11 

New York 

Oueonta 

Normal Collegeof the City of 
New York. 

State N'onual and Training 
School.* 

7 

.... 

63 

... 

7 

» 

63 

10 

Oswego 

Oswego State Normal and 
Training Scliool. 

6 

13 

6 

33 

Plattshurg 

State Normal School 

4 

9 

4 

9 

Potsdam 

State Normal and Training 
School. 

10 

9 

9 

8 

Syracuse 

Teacher's Training Class 
{Depurtnientnigh School).* 

.5 

15 

2 


NORTH (’AROLINA. 






Clinton 

Clinton Colored Graded School 

7 

4 

6 

4 

Elizalietb City 

State Colored Normal School.. 

2 

7 

2 

7 

Fayette villo 

do 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Goldsboro 

State NoiTiial Scluad 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Greensboro 

Stale Normal and Industrial 
School. 

5 

19 

5 

19 

Plynioiitb 

Plymouth State Normal School 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Salisbury 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

State Normal School 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

Mayville 

: State Norm.al School 

5 

3 

5 

3 

Valley City 


4 

4 

4 

4 

OHIO. 






Cinciiuiati 

Cincinnati Normal School 

0 

5 

0 

1 5 

Cleyeland 

! Cleveland Normal Training 
School. 

0 

12 

0 

12 

ColuiubuH 

Columbus Normal School 

a 

6 

3 

6 

Du;^'ion 

Dayton Normal School 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Geneva 

' Geneva Normal School 

4 

1 

4 

3 

Orwell 

Orwell Public Sidmol 

2 

1 

1 

1 

OKLAHOMA 



i 



Fdinoud 

Territorial Normal School of 
Oklahoma. 

4 

1 

4 

1 

OEKCRIN. 






Drain 

! State Normal School 

7 

5 

4 

2 

Monmouth ". ... 

do 

6 

4 

6 

4 

Weston 

* East Oregon State Normal 
' School. 

6 

1 

5 

1 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

I 





California 

Southwestern State Normal 
School. 

11 

10 

10 

7 

Clarion 

Clarion State Normal School.. 

! 13 

9 

13 

7 

East Stroudsburg . 

Bast Stroudsburg State Nor- 
mal School , 

i 7 

6 

7 

6 

Edinboro 

Edinboro State N ormal School* 

1 

2 

4 

5 

Indiaba 

Iiidiaiia Normal School of 
Pennsylvania 

11 

14 

11 

12 

Manatield 

Maiihtield State Normal School 
* Stuti Hites 

! 7 t 0 
of 1803-9 

7 

1. 

0 




Students. 



Entire 

number 

Below 

normal 

In uoriual 

enrolled. 

grade. 





6 


6 

a 

'3 

flj 

■13 

a 

1 

§ 






Ps 

7 


A 

to 

11 

13 

237 

382 

237 

239 

0 

143 

254 

395 

192 

269 

58 

118 

400 

603 

200 

211 

197 

395 

259 

395 

387 

208 

72 

187 

370 

8.30 

170 

190 

150 

575 

18G 

486 

120 

154 

66 

332 

0 

1,790 



0 

1, 069 

173 

517 

.51 

152 

122 

366 

.34 

29.5 



34 

295 

55 

170 



55 

170 

326 

596 

125 

143 

157 

337 

0 

1,0.18 



0 

63 

25 

.50 

19 

46 

6 

4 

.50 

115 

10 

23 

40 

92 

12 

04 

21 

21 

21 

43 

34 

88 

4 

35 

30 

53 

0 

405 



0 

357 

62 

118 

20 

45 

42 

73 

.50 

51 

30 

■24 

20 

27 

53 

70 



53 

70 

52 

: 112 



52 

112 

1 

124 



1 

i 1 

124 

0 

127 

0 

0 

i 0 

1 

127 

0 

1 48 

0 

0 

1 0 

48 

3 

32 



‘ 8 

32 

196 

! 275 

i 146 

201 

15 

30 

58 

70 

26 ! 

31 

8 

12 

50 

105 


1 

1 

1 “ 

105 

02 

91 

27 

i 

22 i 

65 

69 

122 1 

365 

47 ! 

31 

60 

130 

36 

103 

22 

71 1 

13 

32 

866 

447 

800 

353 

19 

27 

275 

366 

30 

80 

246 

336 

231 

276 

j 208 

230 

23 

40 

145 

200 

! 25 

42 

109 

148 

279 

436 

254 

313 

26 

123 

181 

270 

0 

0 

181 

276 
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^BcliQoUi 1894-95 — Contiuiied. 


Stu 

In 

busi- 

nos8 

course. 

(lentB. 

In liigh- 
school 
g:rades. 

Children 
in model 
school. 

Colored 
stu- 
dents 
in nor- 
mal 
course. 

Gradn- 

ates 

from nor- 
mal 
course. 

Tears in normal course. 

u 

4; 

k. 

"o 

o 

-a 

t) 

00 

.9 

(0 

rO 

00 

'o 

k 

Talue of grounds and 
buildings. 

Amount of State, county, 
or city aid. 

Talue of benefactions re- 
ceived during the year. 

Amount received fn>m State, 
county, or city for buildings 
and iin provements. ; 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

<v 

IS 

E 

o 

pR 

13 

14 

13 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

1^1 

tin 

8a 

a4 




98 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. . 

237 

239 

0 

2 

0 

78 

1 

40 

2, 000 

$170,000 

$20, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

192 

260 

0 

0 

7 

59 

3 

40 


254, 850 

25, 807 

0 

0 





200 

211 

0 

1 



3 

40 

6, 000 

243, 352 



$10, 449 

1 








10 

29 

3 

40 

3, 500 

204, 500 

22, 000 



45 



70 

170 

100 

9 

9 

18 

90 

4 

40 

6. 000 

1 50, 000 

25, 000 



0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

151 

0 

0 

2 

45 

4 

40 

2. 772 

128i 070 

19! 000 

0 

0 



0 

727 

0 

1 , 055 

0 

8 

0 

271 

4 

37 

5, 000 

1, 157, 500 

125, 000 

0 


1 

1 ! 


87 

100 



40 

42 

4 

40 

181, 000 

2(5, 314 


49, 693 

i 0 

0 

... 

0 

0 

244 

269 

0 

0 

9 

42 

3 

40 


107, 000 

25, 000 

0 

0 

1 

1 




KO 

100 



4 

27 

4 

40 

2, 000 

125, 000 

21, 800 



1 

44 

116 

100 

128 

0 

0 

19 

63 

4 

40 

5’ 000 

150i 000 

23, 500 



1 

j 



1,035 



0 

35 

1 

40 


700 







6 

.... 

4 

3 

10 

3 

28 

31 


800 


25 

0 

0 

0 

. 

0 

0 

0 

40 

9"2 

0 

0 

3 

36 


800 

1,300 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

64 

0 

4 

3 

36 

700 

3, 000 

1, 500 

0^ 

0 





4 

35 

34 

88 

0 

0 


36 

3.57 

75 

1, 400 

0 

8 

0 



48 



4 

11 


.... 

0 

31 

4 

32 

3,000 

75. 000 

12! 500 


5, 000 







42 

73 



3 

40 

250 

' 

1, 500 

1,400 

$100 

ro- 

0 

0 

C) 

0 

0 

20 

27 

0 

0 

3 

32 

400 


1.400 


0 









12 

i 3 

3 

36 

1, 200 

100, 000 

10, 000 



1 

1 1 




38 

40 



2 

1 9 

4 

36 

COO 

30, 000 

12, 000 

i 1 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

1G7 

156 

0 

2 

0 

I 

i 

! 49 

2 

' 40 

150 


0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

300 

0 

0 

0 

i 97 


38 

50 




j 

0 

0 

{ 

0 

1 “ 

192 

1 19(1 

0 

1 

0 

3^ 

1 

38 

300 





0 

0 

75 

j 100 

0 

1 

0 

28 

1 

40 

225 


0 

0 

0 



30 

1 49 

1 (1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

38 

400 

80, 000 

5, 000 

0 

0 

1) 

6 

15 

1 

28 

1 . . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

36 


6, 000 






0 

i 

0 

0 

.) 

0 

0 

4 

36 

150 

43,000 





.. . 






1 

i 



3 

40 

275 

18,000 

1,200 

150 

0 


4 



10 

15 



12 

1 40 

3 

40 

200 

35, 000 

10, 000 

0 

0 







'61 

' '6' 

3 

10 

3 

48 

75 

8, 000 

12, 000 



9 

9 

28 

58 

143 

155 

1 

1 

19 

27 

2 

42 

3, 300 

189,000 

3,156 

0 

10, 000 





30 

80 



23 

43 

3 

42 

6, 000 

250, 000 

10, 000 ; 


25, 095 





72 

73 





2 

42 

600 

110, 744 

10,000 ! 




1 

20 




20 

26 

2 

42 

177.000 

10, 000 





83 

87 

0 

*6 

8 

65 

2 

42 

2,757 

265,750 


12,213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

92 

0 

0 

24 

36 

3 

42 

1 

17,500 ' 
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Table 1 . — Siatietics tff pmMic 


liocation. 

Name of institution. 

Teachers. | 

Students. | 

Entire 

nnmber 

em- 

ployed. 

In- 

struct- 

ing 

noi mal 
etii- 
deiits. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below ' 
normal 
gr«4e 

In nomrnl 
course. 

e 

'S 

*« 

fi 

o 

Ph 

. „ 

Female. 

■&V3JZ 

6 

(D 

'3 

di 

§ 

pH 

oj 

'rt 

Female. 

1 


3 

4 

9 


7 

» 

9 

10 

11 


PEN'NSYLVANIA— 












colUimiod. 














21 

10 

21 

19 

533 

r.»n 1 . 


412 

481 


inal ftebool. 










Phlladcljdiia 

Pliilttdelpliia Normal School 

2 

39 

2 

25 

0 

(;2S 

0 

0 

0 

028 


lor Cl iris. 











Pittsburg 

Normal Depart ment, Pills- 



0 

rj 

0 

72 



0 

72 


burg Higli School. 











ShipptMJEburg 

Gurab«rlnn<l Valiev State 


7 

7 

7 

242 

22G 

37 

40 

2‘;5 

ISG 


Normal School. 











Slipprry Hock 

SlipiM IT liock State Normal 

7 


... 

_ 

o' *5 

■ICG 

79 

78 

240 

388 


St'.oool. 











■West Clu'stcr 

Weal Cheater Statii Normal 

12 

IS 

12 

IS 

270 

440 

20 

30 

250 

410 


School. 











KHODK ISLAND. 












ProvidcKco 

Rhode Island State Normal 

a 

13 

3 

« 

o 

104 



0^ 

194 


School. 











SOl'TII CAUOLINA. 














1 

G 

1 

G 

0 

59 



0 

M) 

SOUTH I).\KOTA. 











Madi.soii 

State Normal School 

4 

r> 

4 

5 

7f> 

221 

37 

09 

d2 

152 

yjK’uriibh 

do ’ 

] 

10 

1 

10 

7i 

120 

0 

0 

74 

120 

TENNKSSEE. 











IS’ sisli villi' 

Peabody Normal College * 

10 

IG 


H 

19.3 

;n.-, 



193 

315 

TEXAS, 












Hiintsvilli’ 

Sam Houston Normul In.sti- 

.'3 

1 

3 

10 

1K3 

3Gi) 

0 

0 

183 

300 


lute. 

1 










Prairie Vi f^w 

Prairie A^iew Stato Normal 

! c 

! ^ 

4 


115 

lOG 

23 

03 

02 

43 


School. 


i 









VEIlMONT. 



i 

1 









Johnson 

Slate Nm inal S<!hool 

3 


3 

5 

25 

157 


1 

25 

157 

liandolpli Center. . . 

do 

2 

b 

2 

5 

IG 

H7 

0 

0 

IG 

87 

VlIKilNIA. 












I'arrnvillti 

State Female Normal Stihool 

1 

11 

1 

11 

0 

*>77 

0 

0 


277 


of A^irginia. 










Peiorshurg 

Virginia Nonnnl an<l Collogi- 

7 

5 

7 

3 

142 

179 

Gl 

83 

53 

04 


ate Institute. 











liye fk>vc 

Washington Intatitute 

7 

0 



27 

1C 

24 

14 

3 

2 

WASHINGTON. 









Clionev 

State Normal School * 

3 

b 

1 

5 

1 19 

ICO 

82 

87 

37 

73 

Kllensharg 

do 

4 

5 

4 

5 

49 

108 

45 

81 

WEST VIIIGI.MA. 









Conooril Ch urch . . . 

Concord State Nonaul School. 

5 

8 

4 

3 

113 

100 

18 

28 

05 

72 

Fairmont 

Fainnonl State Normal School. 

5 

7 

4 

5 

190 

1G4 



103 

1 53 

Farm 

AV^est Virginia Colored InsH- ! 

8 

2 

3 

2 

34 

44 

18 

22 

10 

22 


iute. i 











Favcttovillo 

Favetlevillo Academy 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3.3 

43 

IS 

18 

12 

20 

(jrlen villo 

GJeiiviJio State Normal School. 

3 

2 

3 

2 

70 i 

33 

0 

0 

70 

•'W 

Hniitington 

MaiHhall t'ollego State Nor- 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0« 

115 

13 

32 

55 

83 


mal School. 












Stati.^ticli of 181XL04. 
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aokoG^ K, — Coil t iiiiKMl. 


Students. 


Tn 

UUKI' 

lU'PH 

courao. 


In 

school 

grades. 


13'14 iS 


0 ' 0 I 0 


14 


0 : 0 
I 


0 I 0 
0 i 0 


0 , 0 


0 : 0 ! 0 


*3 

a 

16 


<3hildren 
in model 
H(diool. 

Colored 
8tU* 
<h;nlH 
in uor- 
mnl 

Grndu-' 

.atos. 

from nor- 
mal 
course. 

1 

<u 


a 

ej 

« ^ 

5 bo 

ite, county, 
aid. 

factions re- 
tbe year. 

C!j H 

s? 

'•cs'2 § 



i -0 llXiiiC • 



g 

1 

u 

c a 

>> 

£•9 

Si?| 








"o 



^ 'Tl 

M a 








c 

tn 

a 



0 


M 'vta* 

’a 

! ^ 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

.2 

*« 

o 

a 

tn 

a. 

m 

Ty 

o 

r' 

'0 

0. 

Amount 

.;2 
a h 

|ti 

is§ 



i» 

06 

St 

ss 

*:* 

•> t 

«.5 


*7 

SN 

SO 

I 

i 

l‘)8 

1 

0 

41 

01 

3 

42 

7, SCO 

^ 15 : 1 , 312 

$10,0(0 

$2, 070 

$17,816 

1 111 

250 

« 

o 

0 

273 

2 

40 


525, 000 

Cl, 131 

0 

0 

' 78 

72 

0 

0 

0 

54 

3 

40 





1 


40 


30 


3 



182, 000 

K’O, 000 

24,3*;G 

10, 000 



70 

78 

0 

0 

18 

50 

3 

42 



1 , 300 

0 

2.5, 000 

L>0 

80 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

42 

7, 000 




10,000 

0 

0 

] 

1 

13 


2, 000 

2.*., 000 

18, 000 

5, 250 

0 

"0 


0 

0 

0 


o 

30 

000 



:!7 

09 

0 

0 

4 

23 

3 

39 

1.200 

.5.5, {)(){) ' 

13,500 

0 

0 

112 

10.5 

1 

1 

4 

12 

4 

f'H 

0,210 ! 

50,000 j 

i 

12, 5(j0 

0 

0 

fi2 

107 



44 

100 

1 


32 

I 1 

i 

1 

j 

300, 00.) ' 

1 5, 000 



0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

I 

11,0(10 

1 

100,000 j 

40, 500 

0 

3,000 

10 

4 

11 

1 

2t 

I 40 

1 

i 

i 

20 

."ja 

0 

0 




1 

1 

1 

1 3.000 

7, 000 

! 

j 

4.704 ‘ 


! » 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 i 

[ ! 

31 

“ 

j 40 

3,000 

15, 000 

2, 5oO 

0 

0 

2G 

5.j 

v; 

0 

'■ 0 


i 

3 

i 

40 

3, 000 

0.5. 000 

1.5, 000 

0 

6 

25 

31 

G3 

94 

8 

11 

0 

3 

••r 


173,05!) 

15,000 








0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



38 

^ i 

! i 

1 , 000 

200 

0 

0 

82 

87 

0 

1 

! 0 

0 

4 

4 

40 

j 

30, 000 

25, 000 
14, 000 


00, 000 

27 

29 


1 2 

2 

4 

10 


65, 000 


1 




40 

1 

400 

20, 000 
50. 000 

3, .500 


.3, 000 
17, 000 




'!! j 

0 

7 

3 

40 

GOO 

4,' 200 
7, 307 


0 

0 

*i6'| 

22 

0 

0 

3 

38 

500 

19, 500 






”u 

0 

”6’ 

0 

1 7 

4 

3 

40 

1.000 

35, 000 

3, 500 

0 

1 , 006 





I 1 

7 

3 

4i) 

1.000 

100, 000 

3, 000 



i 
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Table 1. — Statistics of pulilic normal 


Location. 



WEST VIRGINrA— 
continued. 

Sheplierdotown. . . . 1 Shoplievd t'ollege State Nor- 
; inal School. 

West Liberty i West Liberty Stale Normal 

Scliool. 

WISCON.SI.N. 


IVIilivaukee 

Oslikowli 

Vbittevilb- 

River I‘alln 


Stevens Point. 
White water .. 


Statci Normal School* 

do 

(io 

River Falls State Normal 
School. 

State Normal School 

do 


Teacher.s 




Students. 





In- 







Entire 

number 

struct- 

ing 

Entire 

number 

Bedow 

nontinl 

In normal 

em- 

ployed. 

normal 

stu- 

enrolled. 

grade. 

course. 



dents. 














a; 



Male. 

'3 

S 

0) 

Male. 

'« 

B 

a> 

piH 

Male. 

'I 

B 

Male. 

Fema] 

15 

et 

B 

<a 

3 


5 

0 

7 


o 


11 

t*Z 

2 

4 

o 

3 

53 

4G 



45 

31 

4 


4 



88 

... , 


8 

6 

G 

9 

4 

i G 

03 

210 

60 

80 

27 

i::o 

8 

i 19 

8 

, 14 

170 

431 



' 107 

430 

10 

10 

10 

7 

200 

' 30') 

GO 

05 

j IIH 

1 183 1 

4 

! 12 

1 

4 

: 8 

104 

: 226 

7 

U 

! 05 

214 j 

5 

! H 

5 

! 6 

148 

! 228 

90 

125 

i 55 

97 ! 

! 

12 

5 

! 9 

G9 

209 



i 07 

! 209 ! 


‘ Statistics of 1893-94. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


2209 


gvhoaU, 1SS4-93 — Coutinuod. 


StmlentH. 










a 


S 1 

S’S) 

In 

bu»i- 

nosH 

courso. 

In high- 
school 
grades. 

Children 
in model 
school. 

v.>oioxea 
Stll- 
deiits 
in nor- 
mal 
course. 

Gradu- 

ates 

from nor- 
mal 
course. 

Years in normal course. 

1 

u 

03 

a 

m 

r4 

© 

© 

t: 

Yalumes in library. 

CB 

e 

a ® 

53 tu 

O.S 

fci tJ 

0 

0 

Amount of State, coun 
or city aid. 

Yalne of benefactions 
ceived during the year. 

Amount received from Sta 
county, or city for b oUdiii 
and improvements. 

•9IUK 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Female. 

1 

© 

Ts 

§ 

in 

13 

11 

13 

16 

17 

ts 

10 

dO 

01 


03 

»4 

03 

06 

»7 

$28 


0 

0 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

3 

1 

40 

500 

$30, 000 

$3, .500 

0 

$15,000 



Qk 

82 





8 

6 

3 

40 


25, 000 

3,200 


6,000 





66 

80 

0 

0 

20 

35 

o 

40 


50, 000 

23, 500 


0 


4 

0 

0 

■j 1 1 

lan 

0 

0 

27 

31 

4 

40 

6, .595 

112, 000 


8,936 

0 

0 

42 

41 

82 

100 

0 

6 

15 

26 1 

4 

40 

2, 250 

170,000 

45, 000 

0 

3 ; 800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

84 

0 

0 

3 

a 

4 

40 

1,500 

C5f000 

4*2, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

70 

95 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

40 

4, 000 

80, 000 

20, 000 



0 

0 

2 

0 

65 

60 

0 

0 

15 

33 ; 

4 

40 

3, 000 

120, 000 

24i 771 
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LiKiuti^u. 


Kam« of institution. 


1 


3 


ALABAMA. 

Huntsville 

Livingston 

Sootteboro 

Selrnn 

Tnskegee 

AliKANSAS. 


Central Alabama Academy 
Alabama Normal College 
for Girls. 

Tri-St ato Normal Univer- 
sity. 

TJurrell Academy 

Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute. 


ArkadolnUia 

-Berry vi lie 

Southland 

CALTFOli-NIA, 


Shorter University 

Clarke’s Academy 

Southland College and 
Normal Institute. 


Los Angeles .. 
Martinez 

Oakland 

San .I''rancisco 

1)0 


COLOliADC). 

Denver 

FI.OKIDA. 

asper 

Orange Park. .. 

While Springs. 
GEonaiA. 

Atlanta 

Do 

Augusta 

Don) ores t 

Greensboro .... 

Macon 

Thomasvillo . . . 

Trenton 

ILLINOIS, 
Addisou 

Aurora 

DuahncU 

Dixon 

GaleabuTg 

Mount Morris. 

Onarga 

Oregon 


Husliville. 


Nrcibel Institute 

Novitiate of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. 
Gibson’s Normal and Spe- 
cial Tj'aiiiing School. 
California Kindergarten 
Training School. 

Golden linti'i Free Kinder- 
garten Normal Training 
School. 


Denver Normal and Pro- 
I»aratory Sehool. 


Jasper Normal Institute. . . 
Orange Park Normal and 
Maiinal Training School 
Florida Normal College 


Atlanta Bajitist Seminary. 

Spclman Somlnary 

Ilaine.s Normal aiid ludus- 
trial lustitute. 

Domorest Normal School . . 
Tlios. Stocks Institute. * , . . 

Ballard Normal School 

Allen Normal and Ind as- 
tral School. 

Trenton Normal School... 


Gorman Kvan.-Lutheran 
Teacher's Seminary. 

Jeuning’s Seminary 

Western Norma! College... 

Northern Illinois Normal 
College. 

Galesburg Klndorgurtou 
NormalScliool. 

Mount Morris College . . . . . 

Grand Prairie Seminary... 

Wells School for Teacliers 
and Business Students 

, and Schoolof Individual 
Instfuction. 

linehville Normal and 
Buainoea College. 


j Teacher.s 

n* 

ict- 

ual. 

li- 

lts. 

Students. 

Entire 

number 

em- 

ployed. 

I 

stn 

Ir 

nor 

st 

dox 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Belovr 
normal 
grades. . 

In normal 
course. 

<o 

1^ 

A 

"rt 

1 

lU 

•a 

Female. 

-S 

Female. 


6 

a 

a 

V 

4 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

to 

It 


3 

• 

o 



50 

80 



60 

80 

2 

10 

1 

G 

0 

118 

0 

80 

0 

38 

5 

0 



34 

87 



4 

c 

2 

G 

2 

3 

135 

141 

m 

126 

11 

15 

41 

25 

C 

16 

430 

329 

210 

159 

270 

170 

5 

2 

2 



39 

43 

21 

31 

13 

32 

2 
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1 


70 

GO 

45 

40 

15 

IG 

2 

5 

1 


89 

90 

74 

85 

9 

3 

3 

9 

2 

G 

GO 

50 

GO 

20 

0 

30 

4 

0 

2 

0 

20 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

59 

0 

0 

5 

53 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

51 


15 

0 

30 

2 

5 

2 

1 

5 

27 

141 

7 

18 

20 

133 

3 

5 

3 

2 

140 

120 

G2 

58 

GO 

50 

2 

7 

2 

2 

49 

57 

38 

48 

11 

9 

3 

2 

2 

0 

240 

120 

224 

90 

IG 

21 

9 

^ 1 

5 

0 

150 

0 

117 ; 

0 

6 i 

0 

2 

3G 

0 

7 

0 

491 

0 

416 

0 

14 

2 

13 

1 : 

5 

111 

214 

77 

131 

0 

9 

5 

4 

2 

0 

38 

36 

5 

6 

16 

30 

2 

3 

2 

1 

86 

72 

74 

54 

2 

7 

2 

12 

2 

3 

125 

275 

135 

255 i 

2 

8 

0 

6 

0 

3 

33 

142 

28 

07 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

G8 

42 

51 

33 

11 

7 

8 

0 

8 

0 

252 

0 

160 i 

0 

8G 

0 

4 

G 

2 

4 

93 

00 

29 

42 

3' 

13 

7 

5 



480 

320 

200 1 

150 

390 

160 

14 

13 

io 

”6 

682 

251 

112 1 

18 

194 

131 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

23 



1 

23 

10 

5 

4 

3 

103 

145 

,i 


65 

44 

6 

0 

3 

0 

200 

214 

120 

120 

88 

80 

2 

0 

2 

0 

48 

91 

0 

0 

84 

83 

3 j 

0 1 

3 j 

0| 

1 140 j 

80 j 

65 j 

20 

A5 

CO 
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‘ Students. 

Children 
in model 
echooL 

Colored 
stu- 
dents in 
normal 
course. 

Graduates 

from 

normal 

course. 

Tears in normal course. 

Weeks in school rear. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of grounds and 
buildings. 

Amount of State, county, 
or city aid. 

Value of benefactions re- 
ceived during the year. 

Amount received from State, 
county, or city for build- 
ings imd improvements. 

In I)uai- 

nC83 

course. 

In IdgU- 
eelnml 
gnidcB. 

d 

1 

13 

6 

1 

h 

14 

C3 

15 

Female. 

« 

73 

n 

17 

-1 

a 

<a 

IS 

,2 

1 

19 

1 

r® 

Pm 

do 

a5 

73 

S 

1 

<u 

Pm 

dd 

16 

21 

d3 

ai 

d5 

do 

dr 

ds 

d9 





15 

15 

50 

80 

0 

3 

3 

36 

500 















4 

36 

500 


$2, 500 



11 

1 

19 

80 








GOO 










n 

15 


.. 

4 

32 

500 

$5, 000 

0 

8 000 








270 

170 

93 

72 

4 

30 

000 

215 (>00 


0 







13 

32 

4 

30 

4 00 

5 000 

n 


Q 

10 

i 










.500 

O’i 000 






4 

4 

30 

25 

9 

*8 



4 

20 

1,000 

26 000 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

21 


8(5 

40, 000 

0 

0 

0 










0 



500 





4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

30 

30, 000 

0 

0 

0 







0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

iiR 

13n 


0 


0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

43 

100 

500 

28,000 

0 









0 

23 

3 

86 

150 

300 




15 

15 



80 

28 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

40 

1,000 

4,000 

600 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

3 

4 

31 

200 

25 000 

0 


0 












40 

200 

12 000 

0 

0 

0 



27 

0 



0 

0 

1 

0 



8 000 

50 

0 

403 


0 

0 

"o 

G1 

0 

’363* 

0 

31 

0 

2 

2 

"iT ; 

2, 500 

150, 000 

2, 804 


0 

0 

34 

1 

74 

58 

82 

0 

9 

0 

‘'i 

4 

35 

300 i 

25, 000 

0 

1 “ 

0 

0 

0 

17 1 

20 



0 


2 

ll 

2 

40 ^ 

260 

2, 500 

475 

1 

55 

0 



10 

11 



0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

f> 

20 

200 

6, 000 

1 068 



0 

0 


0 

0 

0 ! 


8 

1 

5 

4 ' 

32 

300 

20! 000 

0 

150 

0 

0 

0 

5 

00 

22 

20 i 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

32 

300 





7 

1 









4 

40 

100 

3, 000 

275 











44 

0 


40 

1, 400 

' 90 000 i 



1 

23 

1 

1 34 

38 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

40 

i 

1 500 

1 

! 75, 000 

0 

0 

0 

DO 

I 20 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

48 

500 

40 000 

Q 

0 

0 

228 

72 

"iis” 

30 

0 

0 

5 

2 

16 

13 

3 

40 

200’ 000 

0 ! 



...J 




48 

02 



0 

12 

1 

40 


10, 000 




35 

28 

93 

71 




.... 

15 

0 

3 

38 

122,000 

75, 000 


i 

500 ' 


35 

21 





i 

6 

0 

2 

3 

39 

1 000 

40’ 000 


23, 000 


14 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



’ 100 

si 000 

0 

0 

a 



, 


j 




8 

‘ ^ j 

3 j 

40 1 

100 j 

i 



i 


1 

1 

1 

1 







i 1 
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Table 2 . — Siatiatim of private normal 


Location. 


Angola 

Borden 

Coliuubvis . 


Covington . 
Danvilb.^ . . - 


Fairmount... 

Indianapolia. 


Marion . . 
Mitchell . 


Portland. 


Princeton.. 
Sjpicelaud . . . 
Valparaiso. 


Afton 

Algoua 

Bloomfield . 


Casey — 

Denison . 
Dexter... 
Oliddeu . 

Hedrick . 


Iowa Falla . 
Lemars — 


Horn Hpriiiga . 
Oskaloosa .... 


Ottmnwa — 
Shenandoah . 


Spirit Lake . 


Vinton 

Waukon. 


Name of institution. 


Fort Scott 

Great Bend 

McPherson 

Maryville 

Balina 

KENTUCKY. 

Alhany 

Blaine 


Tri*Stato Normal College* 

Borden Institute 

Columlnis Business Uni' 
versify and !N ornml Col- 
lege. 

Indiana Normal College. . 
Central Normal College 
and Commercial Insti- 
tute. 

Fairmount Academy and 
Normal School. 

Indiana Kindergarten and 
Primary Normal Train- 
ing School. 

Marion Normal College — 
Southern Indiana Normal 
College. 

Portland Normal, Music, 
and Law ColU^e. 

Indiana N ormal U niversity 

Spicelaud Academy 

Korthorn Indiana Normal 
School. 

Afton Normal and Busi- 
ness College. 

Northern Iowa Normal and 
Commercial School. 
Southern Iowa Normal, 
Soientiiic, and Business 
Institute. 

Normal and Preparatory 
School. 

Denison Normal School 

Dexter N ormal College 

National Normal School 
and Business College. 
Hedrick Normal and Com- 
mercial School. 

Ellsworth College 

Leraars Normal School and' 
Business College. 

Nora Springs Seminary 

Hull’s Preparatory and 
Normal Scnool. 

Ottumwa Normal School. . . 
AVestern Normal College, 
etc. 

Si>irit Lake Nontial and 
Business Institute. 

Tilford Academy . 

Waukon Business College 
and Normal School. 

Kans-as Normal College. . . 
Central Normal College. - . 

McPherson Collie 

Modem Normal College. . . 
Solina Nomol Unlyersity. 


Albany High School 

Blaine Normal School 


Teachers. 


Students. 


Entire 

number 

em- 

ployed. 

In- 

struct- 

normal 

stu- 

dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 

normal 

grades. 

In normal 
course. 

6 

% 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

6 

1 

fH 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

3 

4 

5 


7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

19 

1 

3 

6 

1 

358 

244 

104 

67 

169 

140 

3 

1 

3 

0 

48 

36 

0 

0 

40 

30 

6 

2 

6 

1 

140 

330 

20'- 

20 

85 

90 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3t 

37 

30 

12 

24 

25 

14 

2 



733 


321 

240 

306 

200 

2 

3 

O 

3 

78 

61 

0 

0 

25 

28 

3 

14 

3 

14 

0 

2.53 



0 

253 

6 

2 

5 

2 

150 

300 



100 

75 

0 

7 

C 

7 

200 

200 

0 

0 

100 

100 

8 

1 

4 

1 

17i 

302 



136 

79 

5 

4 

5 

4 

250 

200 

100 

50 

20 

15 

3 

1 

3 

1 

352 

68 

50 

50 

27 

22 

28 

14 

15 

12 

2, 500 

1,920 



1,621 

890 

2 

5 

2 

3 

00 

68 

0 

0 

35 

70 

2 

4 

2 

3 

75 

110 

70 

98 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

0 

80 

50 

64 

46 

10 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

15 

25 



15 

25 

. 3 

4 

2 

2 

108 

126 



31 

55 

. 4 

4 

2 

3 

20 

30 

14 

20 

e 

30 

4 

1 

2 


83 

95 

4 

11 

45 

75 

4 

3 

4 

3 

50 

68 

20 

24 

28 ‘ 

34 

. 4 

4 

2 

1 

196 

189 



20 

40 

4 

4 



132 

102 

0 

0 I 

104 ^ 

98 

. 6 

4 

4 

2 

230 

220 

^ 1 
0 

0 

140 

160 

0 

1 



17 

53 

0 

0 

5 

20 

0 

1 



3 

30 



3 

30 

11 

10 

‘ii’ 

io’ 

535 

657 

20 

28 

68 ! 

128 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

-1 

31 

62 

23 

60 

8 

12 

. 4 

3 

4 

3 

165 

124 

93 

76 

40 

80 

2 

2 

2 

2 

94 

81 

18 

22 

45 

72 

9 

4 

7 

3 

265 

350 



205 

115 

9 

8 

8 

6 

281 

114 

149 

50 

68 

04 

4 

2 



42 

59 

27 

43 j 

15 

io 

2 

3 

“2’ 

‘’0 1 

49 

50 

7 

10 ! 

23 

20 

8 

4 

8 

4 i 

152 

120 

80 

73 

40 

85 

. 2 

1 

2 

1 

62 

" 50 

23 

28 

28 

14 

. 2 

0 

2 

0 

69 

40 

20 

20 

40 

20 


* Statistics of 1898-^1. 
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echooU, 1894-95 — Continued. 


Students. 

Children 
in model 
school. 

Colored 
stu- 
dents in 
normal 
course. 

Graduates 

from 

normal 

course. 

Tears in normal oourse. 

Weeks in school year. 

Volumes in library. 

Value of grounds and 
buildings. 

Amount of State, county, 
or city aid. 

Value of benefrctions re- 
ceived during the year. 

ll^ 

m 

I'l 

■gfrS 

III 

In bnai- 
nesB 
course. 

In high- 
school 
grades. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. , 

<& 

13 

Female. 

6 

'eS 

Female. 

13 

14 

13 

1 

15 

15 

16 

24 

5 

\7 

18 

19 

30 



93 

94 

95 

96 

9r 

98 

99 

58 

3 

40 

. 

27 

5 



3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

4 

4 

48 

89 

48 

47 







0 

0 

0 

3, 000 

$30, 000 

0 

0 

0 







too 





87 

35 

25 

50 





100 

48 

4 

48 

4, 000 

50, 000 






53 

33 



2 

0 

3 

1 

3 

38 

500 

20, 000 

$800 









0 

? 

0 

02 

4 


200 




0 

0 

50 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

4 

42 

800 

25, 000 

0 



flip 

50 

50 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 


25 

4 

47 

2, 000 

15,’ 000 




19 

2 

19 

21 



0 

0 


3 

60 

25 

3, 500 




3 

2 

160 

100 

• 






1 

46 

50 

0 



0 

0 

27 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

qJ 


] 

40 

2,500 


0 

0 


630 

420 

400 

610 

100 

125 

6 

0 

318 

240 

3 

50 

500, 000 

0 

0 

0 



10 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

44 

1,000 

36, 000 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 





0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

42 

300 

3, 000 




6 

0 





1 

0 

10 

4 

1 

48 

200 

8, 000 

0 

0 

0 











2 

86 


0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

5 

25 

60 

5 

g 



2 

1 

4 

40 

200 

40, 000 





P 

6 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

3 

40 

200 

20i 000 

0 



12 

4 

20 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

40 

200 

14', 000 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 







4 

2 

3 

40 

200 





60 

10 

110 

139 



_ i _ 

3 

9 

3 

40 

1,500 

30, 000 


$1,000 


26 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

a 

40 

500 

40,000 

0 

0 

0 

46 

15 

65 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

88 

100 

6, 250 

0 

0 

0 



12 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 



150 

lOO 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




86 






07 

23 

367 

471 

11 

13 



23 

10 

2 

48 

672 

54, 675 

0 

0 

0 











2 

40 

43 













5 

4 

2 

86 

1,200 

35, 000 

0 



is' 

6 





0 

0 

38 

10 

3 

40 

70 

280 

0 

0 


60 

36 







16 

3 

4 

40 

3, 000 

30, 000 

0 



33 

21 

31 

9 





6 

2 

4 

40 

2,000 

25, 000 










4 

40 

1,100 

40, 000 




23 

0 

...... 

2 

Q 

Q 

0 


j 

0 

4 

40 

1, 000 

8, 000 


30 


26 

19 



0 

0 



4 

40 

' 500 

80, 000 




6 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


20 

0 

2, 000 

336 

9 

6 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


20 

0 

500 

0 

0 

0 
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EDUCATION EEPOBT, 1891-95, 


Taijlk 2,—StaU8Hes of primte normal 


Lf>ca<ion. 

Name of inatitution. 

Touchers. | 

Stndivnts. | 

Entire 

number 

em- 

ployed. 

In- 

struct- 

ing 

normal 

stu- 

dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 

normal 

grades. 

In normal 
course. 



<0 

>3 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

t.,, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 


lO 

11 

19 

KENT DCKY— C on- 












tiuued. 












Bowling Grocjj 

Bowling Green Buftineas 

6 

5 

3 

5 

175 

125 

110 

105 

35 

20 


College and Southern 












Normal SehooL 











Bremen 

Bremen College and Perry- 

O 

1 

2 

0 

32 

18 

7 

3 

15 

10 


man Institute. 











Corinth 

Northern Kentucky Nor- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

78 

100 

GO 

80 

12 

18 


mnl School and Academy. 











>'latlich 

Flatlick Union Normal 

2 

O 

1 

1 

100 

75 

90 

GO 

10 

15 


School. 











hhiltoii 

Fulton Normal and Busl- 

3 

3 

2 

1 

71 

129 

45 

C9 

17 

21 


ness College. 











JjKihHOtl 

Jackson Collegiate Insti- 

4 

2 

.3 

0 

114 

8C 

29 

31 

42 

28 


tule. 











Hard ill sbuTg 

Breckinridge Normal Col- 

3 

2 

2 

0 

51 

41 

15 

15 

30 

24 


lege. 













3 

0 

3 

a 

40 

30 



40 

SO 

Louisa 

Louisa Norm uf Institute. . . 

5 

2 

2 

0 

95 

90 

05 

00 

30 

30 

Madisonvillo 

■VVesti'm Kentucky Nor- 

0 

4 

0 

2 

21 

35 

21 

27 

0 

8 


inal School. 











ISrfaguolia 

Magnolia Classical and 



.... 











I Normal College. 











AVnddv 

i Central Normal School and 

4 

3 

4 

3 

98 

84 

14 

8 

48 

38 


Business College. 











LOL’miANA. 












"New ( 

Southern Academic Insti- 

1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

80 

0 

70 

0 

4 


1 tute. 











MAINE. 

1 











Leo 

' l/('cNorjual Academy 

1 

o 

3 

O 

70 

75 



70 


MAUYLANI). 

1 











Biiltlmorc 

' Baltimore Normal School.. 

1 

1 



19 

20 

0 

0 

10 

20 

BuckoystoM'ii 

! B iickevat OAvn Normal 

1 

1 

i 

i 

34 

14 

0 

1 

7 

11 


Training School. 











Xliaiiig Sun 

I'’riends’ Normal Institute. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

13 

29 

1 

n 

7 

9 

MA.MSACIIUSETTS. 












Waltliam 

Notre Dame Training 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

53 



0 

53 


School. 








1 



AVor<;ostor ........ . 

K1 udergar Leu Normal Class 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 


1 

0 

22 

MK'IIIUAN. 









1 30 



Benton Harbor 

: Benton Harbor College 

8 

10 

4 

5 

197 

279 

31 


92 

136 

Biu Kapida 

Ferris Industrial School 

c 

5 

0 

5 

385 

228 



385 

228 

Pent 111 

Fenton Normal School and 

4 

3 

4 

3 

175 

125 

1 

100 

110 


Commercial College. 











Yim - 

Flint Normal College and 

3 

3 

3 

2 

70 

65 

0 

0 

50 

40 


Business Institute. 











Mount I’leaaant ... 

Coniral Michigan Nonnal 

2 

3 

2 

2 

17 

52 

0 

0 

17 

53 


College. 











Bofoakey 

Grares Normal Academy.. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

102 

149 

0 

0 

15 

28 

MINKNEI^OTA. 












Moorhetvd 

Concordia College 

G 

1 

6 

0 

143 

03 

30 

10 

03 

53 

New Ulna 

3E)r. MartinLnther College, 

5 

0 

r> 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 


Te.Echers’ Seminary. 











Sank Center 

Sank Center Academy and 

3 

0 

3 

0 

72 

21 

8 

0 

V2 

24 


BnsinesB College. 







1 
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mhooJe, 1894^9^ — Ooutiiiuetl. 


Stu 

Inbnfii- 

iiess 

course. 

Jonts. 

In high- 
se,liool 
jxradea. 

Childrpn 
in inod«l 
school. 

Colored 

Htu- 

dents in 
nonual 

COUTMO. 

graduates 

Irom 

normal 

course. 

2 

« 

3 

0 

0 

a 

ii 

0 

a 

.9 

£ 

S 

2S 

3 

1 

4 

3 

4 

2 

i! 

ca 

<U 

1 

0 

.9 

« 

<D 

24 

40 

40 

40 

40 

10 

40 

30 

10 

i- 

s 

5 

m 

0 

a 

rS 

'0 

d 

os 

» 

'Z) 

a ho 

0 a 

fec3 

‘5 

0 

0 

d 

'3 

k 

Amount of State, county, j 
or city aid. ■ 

1 

1 

U Value of benefactions re- 
X ! ceired during the year. 

© ni 

a 

1^ S P« 

■© M 1 

sa 

® a « 

5 2 S# 

2 C ej 

3 ©‘H 

20 

<d 

■a 

18 

13 

a 

V 

14 

rt 

'P^ 

15 

'5 

a 

r® 

.2 

IS 

0) 

a 

a 

(U 

\h 

.2 

"rt 

<u 

*s 

a 

r® 

Pm 

0 

'es 

21 

18 

0 

4 

3 

9 

0 

<0 

-a 

a 

0 

Pm 

22 

12 

0 

6 

0 

3 

10 

t 7 

«» 


23 


27 



1,000 

0 

25 

$25, 000 

3, 000 

2, 500 

2, 500 

9, 000 

10, 000 

0, 000 




0 

3 

0 

5 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$707 

0 

0 









14 

3 

3 

31 

2 

2 

0 

40 

0 

1’2 


0 

0 

0 

225 

1,500 

125 

510 

0 

$200 

0 







! 





3 

(» 

4 

4 






0 


0 

21 

0 

27 

0 


4(» 

30 

50 

250 

15,000 

50 

0 

0 

0 





j 


■■ 










13 

20 

0-1 

20 

12 

10 

0 

0 

15 

18 


, 52 

800 j 

12, 000 




u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


40 

1,000 

20, 000 










0 

0 

4 

3 


22 

1 

0 

2, 000 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

0 

3 

40 

0 

20, oon 

2, 000 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

47 

500 

3, 000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

rj 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 



4 

40 















3 

42 

5, 830 

45, 000 

1 

........ 


1 ! 







I 

1 

' 0 

8 


36 

0 

1 



46 

39 

28 

OB 

31 

30 

0 

0 

4 

! 5 

4 

30 

2, 000 

1 

7, oon 





17 


0 

1 0 

25 

i 30 

li 

48 

500 

30, (M)0 


i 

1. 

75 

15 







4 

j 1 


48 

1,000 

7, 000 


1 


20 

25 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

i 3 

1 

2 

: 50 

400 

1 800 

0 

0 

i « 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.5 

25 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

■ 0 

3 

40 

500 

1 20, OOO 

500 

0 

i » 

25 

10 

62 

102 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

3 

30 

1 500 

j 1. 000 

0 

0 

1 0 

40 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

30 


1 

! 45, 000 


1 



0 

5 

0 

05 

«0 

0 

0 

5 

0 


40 

650 

j 

j' 30i 000 

0 


0 

40 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

22 

J 

1 

38 

j 500 

! 1,600 

1 “ 

0 

0 
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EDXJCATIOK EEPOKT, 1894-93. 

Tabik 2 .’^ Muti 8 U €9 of^rimie normal 


Location. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Abbeville... 
Bnenavista . 


Inka 

Plattsburg . 


Tougaloo 

Tula 

"Walnut Grove. 
MISSOUEI. 


Brookfield . . 
Chmicotho. 


Clarksburg 

College Mound 

El Dorado Springs 

Green lliUg© 


Kahoka 

Kidder 

Licking 

Pleasant Hope. 


Stanbernr 

Thornfleld 

"Weaublcau .... 

MONTAI7A.. 

Twin Bridges - . 


NEBRASKA. 


Eroniont . 
Kearney . 
Lincoln - . 

Do... 


Madison 

Santee Agency . . - 


Stromsburg. 
AVayne 


NORTH CAROUNA. 
Asheville 


Kamo of institution. 


Boanfort......*.... 

Conoord 

Banner 

Kings Hountain . . . 

Ltuo^erton 

Poos 


Abbeville Kormal School.. 

Buena Vista Kormal Col- 
lege. 

luka Kormal Institute — 

Winston Kormal High 
School. 

Kormal Department Tou- 
galoo University. 

Tula Kormal Institute and 
Business College. 

Mississippi Central Kor- 
xual School. 


Baleigh 

Traphill.. 

Waafrentoa 

Wihnmgtaa Mt« 


Brookfield College 

Cbillicothe Kormal, Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Col- 
lege. 

Hooper Institute 

McGee College 

El Dorado Kormal and 
Business College. 

Central Missouri Kormal 
and Business College. 
Kahoka K ormal College . . . 

Kidder Institute 

Licking College 

Pleasant Hope Kormal 
Academy. 

Stan berry Kormal School.. 
Thornfleld Kormal School . 
Weaubleau Christian Col- 
lege. 

Montana Kormal ITaining 
School. 


Fremont Kormal School . . . 
Platte Collegiate Institute. 
Lincoln Kormal University 
Lincoln Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Korth Kebraska Kormal 
College. 

Santee Kormal Training 
School. 

Bryant Kormal University, 
Kebraska Kormal College. . 


Kormal and Collegiate In- 
stitute. 

Washburn Seminary 

Scotia Seminary 

Farmers’ Institute 

Lincoln Academy 

Whitin Kormal School 

Bine’s Creok Academy — 
St. AugnsMne^s School — 

Fairview Ctdlege 

Shiloh Institute 

Gregory Komal Inatitute 


Teachers. 


Students. 


Entire 

number 

em- 

ployed. 

In- 

struct- 

ing 

normal 

stu- 

dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 

normal 

grades. 

In normal 
course. 


(6 




a 




6 


i 


I 

4 

*3 

§ 

4 

1 

i 

'll 

1 




& 


1? 




Ph 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

3 

2 

3 

1 

CO 

79 

58 

63 

0 

12 

3 

5 

3 

5 

G2 

51 

42 

20 

6 

7 

4 

4 

3 

1 

143 

170 

65 

91 

36 

24 

2 

1 



48 

61 

22 

32 

12 

14 

6 

14 

4 

4 

169 

210 

141 

193 

22 

17 

3 

3 

2 

0 

123 

145 

93 

107 

30 

88 

2 

1 

1 

0 

07 

00 

57 

56 

10 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

80 

98 

20 

21 

15 

10 

15 

1 

10 

1 

521 

363 

140 

60 

318 

221 

5 

1 

1 

0 

75 

45 



23 

17 

8 

7 



115 

110 

31 

4 

25 

30 

2 

2 

1 

1 

52 

99 

12 

16 

40 

83 

3 

3 

2 

2 

35 

40 

li 

10 

17 

23 

3 

2 



03 

71 

38 

40 

20 

25 

4 

3 

1 

1 

00 

40 

10 

18 

40 

32 

2 

2 

3 

0 

45 

20 

33 

18 

7 

8 

11 

8 

10 

C 

300 

208 

115 

83 

185 

125 

7 

1 

4 

0 

C4 

61 

24 

13 

40 

20 

4 

1 

1 

0 

80 

79 

44 

50 

30 

23 

3 

4 

1 

1 

36 

44 

27 

39 

3 

7 

14 

3 i 

14 

3 

290 

250 

SO 

105 

180 

120 

3 

2 i 

1 

0 

33 

30 

17 

22 

10 

5 

14 

5 

14 

4 

351 

310 

0 

0 

205 

125 

3 

2 

1 

1 

80 

104 

50 

60 

20 

35 

10 

10 

8 

3 

65 

53 

61 

47 

4 1 

C 

8 

2 


i| 

86 

74 

21 , 

25 

05 

49 

7 

6 

5 

3 

442 ’ 

504 

0 

0 

210 

306 

1 

12 

1 

0 

0 

163 

0 

73 

0 

00 

I 

5 

1 

1 

79 

84 

69 

77 

10 

7 

1 

15 

1 

5 

0 

283 

0 

268 

0 

15 

2 

2 

2 

0 

54 

46 

38 

80 

8 

18 

0 

5 

0 

3 

62 

126 

57 

112 

5 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

43 

52 

14 

21 

20 

81 

5 

2 

1 

0 

115 

80 

80 

80 

12 

10 

7 

5 

6 

0 

79 

139 

54 

111 

25 

2$ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

97 

85 

81 

85 

16 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

08 



'4 

03 

1 

10 

1 

4 

125 

200 

90 


85 

45 



NOEMAL SCHOOLS. 
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schools, 1894-OS — Continued. 



Stuileiits. 

gli- 

ol 

C8. 

Children 
in model 
Bchool. 

Colored 

Btll- 

(lenta in 
normal 
course. 

Graduates 

from 

normal 

course. 

Tears in normal course. 

"Weeks in school year. 

Yolumes in library. 

Value of grounds and 
buildings. 

Amount of State, county, 
or city aid. 

Value of benefactiona re- 
ceived during the year. 

Amount received from State, 
county, or city for build- 
ings and improvements. 

lu 1)1181- 
uosa 
coiirae. 

Inlii 

achf 

grad 

Male. 

« 

1 

•1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

•^3 

Female. 

Male. 

•i 

i 

Ph 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 











2 

40 

500 

$2, 000 

$450 



1 

0 

13 

24 



0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

40 

500 

ioi 000 

350 



15 

10 

38 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

48 

800 

CO, 000 

1,500 

0 




14 

15 







3 

40 








G 

0 

82 

100 

22 

17 

3 

1 

4 

32 

2, 500 

85, 000 


$5, 500 








0 

0 

14 

13 

3 

44 

500 

3, 000 

375 


0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

1,500 

340 

0 

0 

5 

7 

40 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

40 


30 000 

0 



95 

14 

12 

18 





12 


2 

48 

200 

5o! 000 




12 

0 

40 

28 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 


10, 000 

0 

0 

0 



59 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

4 

40 

1,000 

25, 000 




... i 







2 

1 

4 

40 

500 

7, 500 




12 

5 








4 

3 

27 

300 

5, 000 





















5 

c 





0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

39 

2, 000 

35, 000 

0 

2, 000 












8 

40 

'150 

8' 000 



0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O 

38 

50 

lisoo 

0 

0 

0 









16 

16 

3 

44 

2, 000 

50, 000 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

40 

0 

2, 500 

0 

0 

0 

G 

4 

1 








4 

30 

100 

10, 000 




0 

4 



27 

39 





4 

32 

350 

8, 000 

0 



80 








60 

32 

2 

50 

4, 000 

7, 560 




G 

3 





0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

40 


25, 000 




00 


80 

86 



1 

1 

30 

17 

4 

48 

500 

161,000 



















10 

0 







0 

1 

3 

48 

550 

8, 000 




0 

0 



20 

17 



2 

1 

3 

40 

1,250 

0.', 300 

0 

15, 165 










4 

3 


48 

20, 000 




118 

140 

114 

58 

0 

0 

6 

0 

34 

41 

2 

50 

800 

40,000 

0 








9 

0 

0 

0 

17 

3 

36 


150, 000 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

10 

7 

0 

0 

4 

32 

0 

3, 000 

152 









0 

15 

0 

7 

2 

34 


60, 000 

0 

6, 710 

0 

10 

0 









4 

20 


4, 000 









6 

14 

8 

2 

4 

32 



111 









29 

31 

0 

0 

4 

24 

250 

1, 200 

0 



6 

1 

08 

45 

6 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1,000 



0 







25 

28 

0 

1 

3 

82 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

36 

50 

1,500 



0 





15 

20 

4 

03 

3 

5 

3 

82 

0 

7. 000 









35 

45 

0 

0 

4 

32 

500 

40, 000 

6 

i 500 

0 
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Tablk 2. — SiiUiUm mrmtd 





L’eacliers. 




Students. 



LfK^ation. 

Name of institution. 

Entire ■ 
number 
em- 
ployed. 

1 

In- 

struct- 

normal 

HtU 

dents. 

Entire 
number 
enrolled . 

Below 

normal 

grades. 

In normal 
course. 



: 

1 

■a 

I 

*3 

'w 

1 

6 

'a 

Female. 

CP 

3 

Female. 

'S 

Female. 

1 

9 

3 

4 


B 

7 

S 

» 

lO 

11 

in 

NOETH DAKOTA. 

Grand l^^'orkw 

Grand Forks College 

2 

6 

1 

4 

108 

43 

21 

6 

35 

29 

OHIO. 












Ada 

Ohio Normal 'Universitv- .. 
North Eastern Ohio Nor- 

24 

8 

13 

4 

2, 020 

839 

3 

4 

719 

466 

Canfield 

5 

2 

5 

2 

96 

64 

50 

46 

80 

29 

Dayton 

inal College. 

vSt, Mar^^’e Convent 

13 

0 

13 

0 

65 

0 

15 

0 

60 

0 

Ewiiip’ton 

Ewingtou A cademy 

1 

1 

1 

0 

30 

30 

9 

8 

21 

22 

Fayetto 

Fayette Normal University 

8 

3 

8 

3 

170 

130 

20 

17 

66 

50 

Loljtuion 

National Normal Univer- 

29 

16 

10 

10 

058 

392 

247 

62 

191 

121 

Middlopoiiit 

sity. 

Western Ohio Normal 

3 

2 

3 

2 

72 

33 

0 

0 

72 

33 

!Now I’biladelpliia . 

School. 

John r. Kuhn’s Normal 

1 

0 



40 

30 

0 

0 

40 

30 

Piketon 

Sohot)!. 

Southern Ohio School of 

4 

0 

4 

0 

60 

80 



60 

30 

Sontli Now Lyme.. 
Woodvilie 

Pedagogy. 

New I^yiue Institute 

Teachers’ Seminary of Ifao 

4 

4 

3 

0 

4 

“6‘ 

112 

43 

11.5 

0 

33 

87 

23 

86 

41 

0 


Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Ohio and ad- 
joining Slides. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 

1 











Blooinalburg 

Blomnsburg Literary In- 

14 

12 

14 

10 

421 

310 

45 

29 

43 

102 

Ebensburg 

stitute and State Normal 
Soho<d. 

El>cnsburg Normal laati- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

40 

55 

15 

25 

25 

30 

Hnniingdon 

tute. 

Juniata College 

11 

4 

0 

1 

191 

118 

53 

24 

120 

90 

Kutztowii 

Keystone State Normal 

17 

6 

16 

6 

580 

293 

84 

84 

505 

209 

Lock Haven 

School. 

Central State Normal 

15 

8 

12 

4 

330 

319 

69 

77 

255 

227 

MuDouald 

School. 

Iiiglealde Academy 

60 

54 

2 

0 

75 

5t 

14 

8 

41 

31 

Muncy 

Lycoming County' Normal 

7 

1 

7 

1 

146 

119 



141 

110 

l^iincr.sbnrg 

School. 

Clarion Collegiate Institute 

3 

2 

2 

1 

47 

30 

39 

20 

8 

10 

Wayncaburg 

Way nesburg College 

6 

2 

3 

2 

166 

124 

103 

68 

45 

56 

KOUTII CAROLINA. 












Aiken 

Schofield Normal and In- 

4 

6 

0 

2 

74 

149 

60 

139 

8 

10 

Camden 

dustrial School. 

Browning Homo and In- 

0 

4 

0 

2 

40 

60 

36 

46 

4 

14 

Cbarloston 

dustrial School. 

Avery Normal Institute... 

2 

6 

1 

1 

145 

205 

90 

148 

4 

21 

Bo 

Wallingford Academy 

1 

6 

1 

1 

73 

148 

60 

112 

13 

36 

Frogmoro 

Penn Normal and Indus- 

4 

7 

1 

1 

136 

118 

121 

104 

15 

14 

trial School. 











SOUTH DAKOTA. 












Sioux Falls 

Lutheran Normal .School. .. 

6 

2 

6 

2 

84 

45 

0 

0 

34 

45 

TENNESSEE. 












Birch wood 

Kutherford Graded School. 

3 

1 

7 

0 

103 

98 

90 

90 

12 

8 

IMck-son 

Dickson Normal School 

5 

6 

4 

3 

310 

290 

135 

165 

70 

50 

Fountain City 

Holbrook N ormal College.. 

7 

6 

6 

3 

105 

81 

30 

23 

12 

U 

Grand View 

Grand View Normal Insti- 

2 

5 

1 

4 

125 

73 

66 

37 

42 

21 

Greenbrier 

tute. 

Central Tennessee Normal 

4 

2 

3 

0 

180 

126 

95 

98 

35 

28 

Horn beak 

and Oommercial Stdtool. 
West Tennessee Normal 

3 

3 

2 

0 

HI 

119 

51 

59 

25 

35 

Huntingdon 

Oolleig^. 

Son them Normal Univer- 

15 

7 

3 

1 

400 ' 

250 

251 

241 

25 

15 


sity. 
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Schools, 1S94~-9S — Contmued. 


Students. 

Children 
in model 
Bchool. 

Colored 
stu- 
dents in 
normal 
course. 

Graduates 

from 

normal 

course. 

Years in normal course. 

■Weeks in school year. 

Volumea in library. 

T3 

0 

oa 

n 

O.S 

o 

o 

D 

73 

k 

Amount of State, county, 
or city aid. 

Value of benefactions re- 
ceived during the year. 

Amount received from State, 
county, or city for build- 
ings and improvements. 

In b\isi- 
ness 

Co nr 80. 

In h igli- 
Bchool 
grades. 

•i 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

*3 

Female. 

13 

14 

1^ 

IG 

ly 

IH 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 


98 

99 

52 

8 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 






215 

82 

1,0R9 

337 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

17 

2 

49 

5,400 

$75,000 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

35 

4 

40 

1, 100 

50, 000 

$1 , 400 












8 

0 

4 


1, 500 

0 



0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



40 

1 000 


0 

0 

22 

7 

63 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

2 

40 

480 

15* 000 

1, 800 



8i 

26 

180 

183 

19 

40 

0 

0 




48 

10, 000 

25 000 



0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

g 

0 

3 

48 

200 

18, 000 

0 

0 

0 









20 

10 


44 

0 











3 




10 






22 

3 

34 

34 





1 

2 

2 

39 



15 OOO 


$25, 000 


7 

0 

0 

0 

18 

30 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

40 

1,500 

25^ 000 



222 

120 

111 

59 

43 

102 


.... 

43 

102 

2 

42 

1,869 

284,000 

10, 000 



18 

4 







16 

7 

3 

40 

5, 000 

75, 000 




0 

0 



84 

84 

0 

0 

(50 

40 


42 

5, 185 

258, 598 

10 00(^ 


$7, 029 

12 

15 



69 

77 



40 

51 

3 

42 

3,750 

176, 000 

10, 000 




21 

14 




4 

3 

4 

89 





5 

9 





10 

6 

3 

20 

500 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


38 

250 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 



0 

0 

0 

1 



3 

39 

2, 000 

100 000 

0 

2, 700 

0 







8 

10 

1 

9 

2 

32 

900 

33,000 

150 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

1 

2 

3 

33 

0 

0 



42 

90 

0 

0 

4 

21 

4 

21 

4 

36 

500 

25 000 

0 

0 

0 







4 

36 

500 

1 , 300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

is 

l4 

2 

0 

3 

84 

300 

5 UUO 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

35 

18, 000 


0 

0 



15 

18 





4 

12 

100 

2, 218 

300 

0 

0 

26 

3 

80 

72 

0 

0 

'*6' 

**6’ 

0 

9 

2 

40 

1,000 

aoiooo 

500 

0 

0 

20 

12 

40 

35 



0 

0 

1C 

13 

1 

48 

2, 500 

70, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

4 

84 

2, 500 

6, 500 

0 

0 

0 







0 

0 



2 

40 

375 

5, 000 




25 

15 

10 

10 



0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

0 

600 



10 

a 

1 

CO 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

2 

45 

3,000 

30, 000 j 

0 

0 
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Table 2. — Statistics of private normal 


Location. 

Name of institution. 

Teachers. 

Students. | 

Entire 

number 

em- 

ployed. 

In- 
st ruct- 

normal 

stu- 

dents. 

Entire 

number 

enrolled. 

Below 

normal 

grades. 

In normal 
course. 



'3 

Female, 

'3 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

'1 

1 

ft 

Male. 

a 

9 

ft 

1 


3 

4 

3 

O 

r 


9 

JO 

11 

19 

TENNESSEE— COnt’d. 












McLemoresville ... 

McLemorcsvillo Collegiate 

3 

3 

2 

0 

77 

58 

30 

32 

40 

25 


Institute. 











Haryville 

Freedman’s Normal Insti- 

8 

6 

1 

2 

128 

125 

64 

75 

64 

50 


tnte. 











Morristown 

MoiTistown Normal Acad- 

2 

12 

1 

5 

141 

149 

100 

111 

31 

42 


emy. 











Mulberry 

Soiitli Central Tennessee 

4 

2 

4 

2 

80 

70 

25 

20 

55 

50 


Normal School. 













1 

3 



GO 

40 

50 

40 

10 

0 





... L... 

153 

157 

28 

31 

08 

85 

TEXAS. 












Brcnbam 

Blinn Memorial College 

6 

0 

3 

0 

77 

27 

47 

9 

15 

1 

Castrovill© 

Divine Providence Acad- 

0 

3 



0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Croclcett 

eniy. 

Mary Allen Seminary 

1 

13 

0 

8 

0 

232 

0 

112 

0 

120 

Detroit 

Detroit Normal College 

2 

4 

2 

0 

85 

91 

66 

74 

16 

17 

Heame 

Hearne Academy, Normal 

2 

4 

2 

4 

35 

41 

22 

29 

13 

1 12 


and Industrial Institute. 











Omen 

Summer Hill Select School. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

150 

50 

56 

51 

^ 20 

0 

UTAH. 












Provo City 

Brigham Young Academy 

21 

5 

20 

2 

519 

407 

185 

154 

151 

180 


and Latter Day Saints* 












Normal Training School. 











Salt Lake City 

Latter Day Saints’ College. 

1 8 

1 

2 

0 

140 

94 

5D 

40 

10 

10 

VERMONT. 












Castleton 

State Normal School 

2 

4 

2 

4 

35 

110 



35 

110 

Lawrcncovillo 

St. I*aul N ormal and Indus- 

1 

8 

1 

8 

80 

90 



85 

85 


trial School. 





! 






VIRGINIA. 












Hamilton 

Hampton Normal and Ag- 

21 

57 

4 

34 

534 

423 

4H3 

375 

51 

48 


ricultural Institute. 











Norfolk 

Norfolk Mission College. . . 

4 

10 

4 

3 

248 

438 

225 

807 

14 

24 

Eeliance 

Shenandoah Normal Col- 

5 

2 

5 

0 

75 

28 



46 

23 


lege. 











Itichmond 

Hartshorn Memorial Col- 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

9C 

1 

21 

0 

70 


lege. 






1 





Scottsburg 

Scottsburg Normal College 

5 

4 

3 

2 

51 

56 ; 

25 

18 , 

28 

36 

Stuart 

Stuart Normal College 

4 

2 

2 

2 

50 

40 

17 

16 

25 

30 

Willis 

The Mountain Normal 

2 

2 

1 

1 

37 

83 1 

3 

6 

34 

27 


School. 






1 





WEST VIRGINIA. 












Harpers Ferry 

Storer College 

4 

5 

3 

4 

59 

74 

5 

1 

55 

72 

Saminersvillo 

Summers villo N ormal 

5 

1 

4 

1 

151 

130 

08 

60 

72 

54 


School. 











WISCONSIN. 












Milwaukee 

National Gorman-Amerl- 

7 

9 

G 

1 

16 

36 



16 

36 


can Teachers’ Seminary. 











St. Francis. 

Catholic Normal School of 

8 

0 

. . . . 

. .. . 

70 

0 

80 

0 

31 

0 


the Holy Family and Pio 












Nono College, 











WYOMING. 












Bawlins 

Wyoming Normal and Sci* 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2C 

23 

21 

14 

1 

0 


entitle College. 
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schools f 1894-95 — Cou tinned. 


Stu 

In busi- 
ness 
course. 

(louts. 

In higli- 
ficbool 
grades. 

Children 
in model 
school. 

Colored 

stu- 

denis in 
normal 
course. 

Graduates 

from 

normal 

school. 

Years in normal course. 

u 

$ 

1 

o 

aa 

a 

* 

a» 

Tol limes in library. 

Talue of grounds and 
buildings. 

Amount of State, county, 
or city aid. 

Value of benefactions re- 
ceived during the year. 

Amount receivedfrom State, 
county, or city for build- 
ings and improvements. 

Male. 

Female. 

A 

1 

Male. 

13 

a 

(U 

6 

’rt 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

13 

14 

13 

lO 

17 

18 

lO 


«1 

iil 


^4 

35 

^46 

»7 


39 

7 

1 





0 

0 

7 

5 

o 

40 


$5, 300 

$300 

0 


0 

0 






64 

50 

7 

4 

3 

38 

0 

0 

0 





41 

33 

31 

42 

3 

1 

3 

36 


30 000 


$1, 223 

0 






0 

0 


2 

40 

275 

4, 000 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

30 

400 

4, 000 




12 

24 

35 

17 



0 

0 






30,’ 000 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

14 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

38 

1,100 

15, 000 

0 

262 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


40 












0 

120 

0 

25 

5 

32 

300 

50, 000 


1, 500 


y 

0 




0 

0 

{ 

5 

3 

36 

100 

3, 000 

500 

0 

0 


.... 




13 

12 



4 

33 


5’ 000 


10 

3 

40 

20 







f) 


600 

6, 000 

500 



01 

5 

122 

63 

140 

105 



10 

0 

G 

38 

2, BOO 

125, 000 




30 

11 

59 

33 






2 

4 

38 

1, 500 

30, 000 


3, 500 










3 

0 

4 

40 

15,000 

4, 700 







32 

GO 

8.5 

85 

6 

4 

4 

40 

:::::: 



0 

0 

0 

0 

180 

180 

41 

39 

12 

17 

3 

37 

7, 748 

.572, 000 

0 

80, 392 

0 



9 

17 

143 

229 

14 

24 

11 

10 

3 

36 

! 1,000 

50, 000 





C. ! 

29 

5 

0 

0 

13 

7 


45 


1 2, 000 






0 

5 



0 

10 

o| 

16 

3 

32 


45, 000 






0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

4 

2 

3 

36 

600 

15,000 

0 


0 

*8 

8 





0 ! 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

45 

150 

1, 000 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

2 

10 

200 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 







55 

72 

6 

2 

3 

35 






’io' 

"o 

C 

► 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

40 

250 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

99 

0 

0 

2 

8 

3 

42 

1,200 

3, 000 


2,695 






2 

0 

4 

40 




1 

0 

3 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

48 



i 
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^HDUCiTIOS EEtOBI, 1894-95. 


X. —BUSINESS 

Table 1 . — Summary of niatistics of 



J 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Division xuid State. 

Number of institution 

6 

1 

.2 

'3 

1 

5 

o 

H 

1 

1 

Female. 

1 

H 

1 

A 

S 

P 

Evening scliool. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

« 

r 

8 

0 

10 


462 

1,527 

C74 

2, 201 

65, 530 

30, 605 

90, 135 

77, 4 : 3 

18, 702 




1132 

504 

Im 

”~705 

19, 061 

10, 062 

29,”l23 

21,984 

"tTiS 



7 

20 

10 

4 

30 

32 

785 

495 

56 

1,280 

159 

1, 198 
143 

82 


n 

8 

103 

16 


2 

4 

1 

f) 

111 

57 

168 

125 

43 


15 

67 

33 

100 

2, 112 

1, 704 

3,816 

702 

2,961 

577 

855 


4 

16 

5 

21 

427 

275 

125 


11 

36 

20 

56 

1,421 
6, 620 
1, 631 
5, 851 

1,014 
3, 1 15 

2, 435 

1,769 
7, 033 

666 


36 

332^ 

65 

197 

9 ; 735 
2, 286 

2, 102 
919 


9 

.38 

15 

53 

655 

1 i 367 


45 

183 

48 

231 

2, 691 

H, 542 

g! 211 

2,331 



31 

91 

49 

140 

4,475 

3,026 

6,401 

4, 983 

1,418 



1 

♦ > 

4 

G 

ml 

236 

315 

83 

‘207 

319 

226 

03 


8 

3 

n 

522 

388 

134 

536 


5 

lo 

21 

37 

24 

1,342 

683 

838 

230 

9 180 

1,644 

737 


6 

2 

17 

7 

919 

182 


» 

1 

9 

419 

142 

501 

206 

338 

223 


4 

6 

2 

8 

18(5 

20 

151 

55 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

21 

21 

0 

21 


9 

30 

9 

39 

1,264 

30 

372 

1, 036 

1,477 

159 

PloriUa 

1 

1 

0 

1 

7 

37 

15 

South Central Division 

36 

320 

31 

,5, 

5, 357 

],5C9 

6, 920 

5, 771 

1,149 

Ivflntiicljy 


14 

2 

16 


4*2r. 

1,048 

797 

976 

72 

Tcnncssco 

5 

18 

8 

21 


733 

64 

Alabama 

2 

4 

0 

4 

116 

46 

102 

111 

51 

MiHsissippi 


32 

5 

37 

019 

72 

47 

091 

063 

28 

Donisiaua. 

1 

8 

3 

11 

348 

395 

283 

112 

Texas 

1(5 

3 

3(5 

8 

15 

51 

2, 283 
604 

701 

2,984 

843 

2, 372 

612 

Arkansas - . 

8 

11 

149 

633 

210 

Oklahoma. 




Indian Territory 

















j 



North Central Division 

226 

C88 

ijir 

3,010 

31,026 

14,157 

j 45,183 

37, 377 

7, 806 


Ohio 

40 

38 

90 

42 

71 

132 

228 

4, 938 
7, 249 

2, 449 
2, 645 
2,419 
8)4 

7,387 
9, 891 
C, 952 
2 5(54 

6, 1B9| 
8, 106 
5, 996' 

2, 076 
3,074 

3, 560 
4,153 
4, 229 

1, 198 
1,788 
956 
488 

Tllinoia 

157 

Xndiana. 

24 

81 

3(5 

117 

(56 

4 r):{3 

Michigan 

16 

47 

19 

i!750 
1, 720 
1,385 
3, 173 
3, 882 

Wisconsin 

20 

47 

23 

38 

44 

70 

55 

326 

752 

600 

1,402 

2 ’, 472 
1, 985 

4, 575 

5, 874 
.335 

498 

416 

Minnesota 

le 

25 

37 

Iowa 

82 

423 

Missouri 

25 

87 

36 

3 

123 

1, 992 
140 

1, 045 

Nortli Dakota 

2 

8 

11 

195 

27(» 

G5 

Snnt.li Tijiknfa, .... 

5 

2 

7 

127 

1,06( 

49 

506 

170 
1, 572 
1, 397 

124 
1, 507 

63 

C5 

Nebraska 

8 

22 

12 

84 

'Kansas 

10 

25 

16 

41 

1,008 

5, 617 

389 

1, 184 

213 

‘Western Division 

37 

324 

71 

195 

2. 891 

8, DOS 

7, 318, 

1,190 


Montana 

5 

0 

3 

12 

fiaal 

850 

635 

215 

■Wyoming 


1 

Colorado .. 

4 

9 

G 

15 

9/11 j lur. 

526 

360 

157 

New Mexico 





1 

Aris^ona 

3 

a 

i 

4 

1 87| 27 

C.f 

114 
i 817 

104 

267 

10 

50 

Utah 

2 

! (] 


1 8 

Nevada 




j 

i 

Idaho 

3 


1 

2 

1 34! 20 

500 966 

1 54 

i 706 

49 

5 

Washington 

4 

32 

4 

1(1 

603 

103 

75 

Oregon 

4 

33 

31 

24 

4RQ 

' 811 

800 

726 

California 

19 

71 

43 

314 

'A 1 706 

5,081 

4,506 

675 
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COLLEGES. 

commereial and hnsiness colleges y XSOd-’Oi!* 
Students. 


Comuuircial 

courso. 

Amanuensia 

Ctjurao. 

English 

course. 

Teleg- 

raphy. 

Graduates in comme 
course. 

Graduates in amanu 
course. 

Total. 

§ 

0 n 

be 
.■ts 4 ; 

ft 

& 

4, 577 

ri 

§ 

1 

a 

u 

0 

23 

5, 293 

729 

Prirate secondary 
schools. 

Public high schools . 

Total. 

• ^ 

11 

33, 821 

Female. 

'3 

Female. 

Male. 

o 

Ph 

10 

5, 307 

Male. 

Female. 

It2 

13 

0, 540 

14 

12,941 

15 

12, 498 

4,850 

17 

IS 

255 

19 

20 

3t 

19, 003 

24 

25 

20 

9, 543 

834 

10,994 

2, 763 

8, 009 

8, 819 

25. 539 

44. 228 

10, 022 

3, 009 

2,967 

4,' 570 

1,916 

143 

2, 583 

5, 316 

148 

2 , 120 ; 11,375 

34, 372 

58-1 

200 

68 

2.37 

6 

0 

0 

0 

247 

139 

380 



214 

22 

236 

89 

80 

0 

21 

4 

0 

4 

0 

33 

4 

37 




53 

94 

147 

01 

131 

9 

24 

10 

a 

0 

0 

15 

4 

19 




175 

100 

275 

.307 

413 

220 

494 

142 

115 

4 

1 

4^ 

229 

662 

18 


180 

2,869 

3,067 

337 

lie 

30 

188 

49 

16 

0 

0 

126 

82 

20t8 



205 

010 

615 

521 

289 

232 

275 

37 

19 

14 

6 

302 

119 

421 



go 

283 

363 

3, 027 

080 

857 

1,659 

1,029 

420 

87 

33 

1,206 

888 

2, 094 



2, 923 

2, 923 

840 

107 

124 

30G 

428 

165 

0 

0 

242 

no 

352 



669 

1, 442 

2, 111 

4,187 

1,089 

1,397 

1,416 

3, 100 

],]04 

34 

1 

159 

1, 008 

1, 107 

130 

729 

544 

3, 032 

4, 435 

1, D79 

559 

790 

836 

1, 465 

530 

82 

7 

799 

473 

1,272 

200 

218 

1,239 

1, 916 

3, 373 

182 

3.5 

54 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

32 

82 



1 

31 

32 

257 

20 

47 

86 


78 

3 

0 

45 

75 

120 

t) 

17 

174 

623 

823 

390 

289 

208 

252 

408 

324i 

0 

0 

222 

105 

327 



6 

110 

115 

324 

81 

179 

180 

100 

32 

0 

0 

190 

i47 

283 

16 

ii 

367 

214 

608 

172 

49 

34 

89 

181 

69 

0 

0 

71 

50 

121 

42 

44 

40 

132 

258 

133 

14 

n 

2 

56 

14 

5 

0 

75 

0 

75 

93 

54 

449 

64 

660 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 


59 

46 

125 

487 

59 

197 

173 

477 

16 

74 

7 

197 

64 

261 

10 

58 

132 

SB5 

685 

13 

4J 

0 

0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

3 


3 

10 

34 

12 

in 

167 

3, 088 

470 

825 

856 

737 

151 

106 

38 

1,030 

630 

1,660 

741 

333 

1,579 

1,349 

4,002 

434 

06 

202 

371 

0 

0 

46 

7 

116 

255 

371 

153 

loo! 

285 

81 

599 

lie 

21 

21 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

94 

22 

116 

308 

i 1221 

242 

341 

913 

31 

16 

35 

30 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

84 

1 40 

149 

135 

408 

375 

82 

71 

45 

315 

0 

16 

0 

108 

46 

154 


36 

216 

80 

332 

235 

20 

30 

24 

83 

3 

0 

0 

23 

6 

28 

73 


200 

377 

056 

1,C.5»! 

299 

333 

331 

272 

146 

29 

9 

493 

250 

743 

137 

16 

305 

263 

721 

238 

28 

73 

43 

54 

0 

15 

2 

194 

52 

246 

6 

19 

155 

165 

7 

345 

7 














21 


21 

15, 098 

4, 130' 

4,233 

5, 794 

4, 923 

2, 282 

448 

136 

5,884 

4, 699 

10, 583 

3,043 

{ 3,831 

3, 712 

9, 761 

19, 847 

1,703 

509 

021 

912 

i 355 

157 

48 

i 7 

1.222 

781 

2, 003 

123 

1 097 

222 

2,011 

3,053 

2, 492 

559 

040 

847 

1 544 

333 

28 

5 

749 

793 

1,642 

172 

i 1.-302 


215 

1,749 

3,195 

1, 317 

1,066 

1 , 093 

2,035 

989 

187 

98 

1,933 

1,25,5 

3,188 

719 

5881 010 

GO? 

2, 610 

1, 138 

219 

205 

424 

209 

58 

40 

1 

149 

108 

257 

9!) 

274 

82 

1,76? 

2, 218 

893 

224 

149 

389 

275 

136 

0 

0 

278 

186 

464 

142 

17 

378 

544 

1,081 

«55 

229 

183 

210 

177 62 

44 

4 

234 

i;t5 

309 

181 

97 

187 

397 

862 

1,481 

374 

313 

587 

338, 192 

59 

6 

408 

2(m 

688 

450 

371 

370 

1,437 

2, 640 

1,881 

384 

090 

782 

642 

207 

38 

15 

564 

834 

1,3'ja 

401 

197 

317 

916 

1, 831 

no 

65 

30 

55 

50 

5C 

0 

0 

65 

40 

105 

26 

6C 

13 


99 

57 

23 

15 

26 

58 18 

0 

0 

20 

15 

35 

iOO 



100 

200 

038 

137 

199 

267 

.1311 71 

4 

0 

118 

164 

282 

140 


ii3 

780 

1,033 

525 

90 

02 

202 

48 9 

0 

0 

144 

108 

262 

484 

168 

914 

ms 

2, 471 

8,054 

769 

725 

885 

514 

422 

55 

53 

518 

224 

742I 

445 

182 

669 

1.338 

2,634 

80 

35 

23 

31 

21 

24 

10 

8 

20 

20 

40 

7 

4 

10 

02 

S3 












20 


12 


32 

148 

88 

112 

99 

142 106 

0 

6 

19 

9 

28 


36 

65 

lot 












20 


30 


50 

80 

10 

1 

2 

56 

15 

6 

6 

6 

0 

C 














34 



107 

94 


235 












42 



58 

190 

81 

14 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 


35 

55 

310 

73 

52 

91 

76 

03 

0 

0 

13 

10 

23 

71 

57 

131 

259 

325 

100 

346 

141 

61 

60 

0 

0 

130 

96 

226 


29 

91 


207 

2, lOO 

499 

886 

515 

158 

124 

45 

45 

330 

89 

419 

242 

22 

339 

909 

1,512 


Students in commercial course 
in otlier institutions. 
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Table 2 . — Statistics of commercial 







jStudents. 


Poat'officc. 

Name. 

Executive oftlcer. 

“S*- ““y 

course. 

© c5 

ii d .2 "i 

3 i 3 i 

a N 


1 



4 

5 0 7 

1 

ALABAMA. 

]lirnihifl;liam 

Birmingham Business College 

II. B. Siiymour, A. M . . 

3 

0 GO 45 

2 

Brewton 

Brewton Business (Jollege* 

W. S.Noal 

1 

0 5 1 

3 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadolpliia 

Arkadelphia I’raotieal Business 

I. W. Sauiidors 

.3 

1 142 15 

4 

Port Smith 

College. 

The Fort Smith Commercial Col- 
lege. 

Little lloek Commercial College’*. 

George M. Neale 

3 

1 211 65 

5 

Little Hock 

A. Stone 

2 

3 150 50 

C 

ARIZONA. 

I’ha'ilix 

Lamson T utercollegiatc School nndl 

E. M. Lamson 

3 

1 78 20 

7 

CALIFORNIA. 

Lo 8 Angeles 

Business College. | 

Los Angeles Business College and 
English Training School. 
'Woodbury Business College 

E. II. Shrader, A. M., 

8 

3 189 140 

8 


Ph.l). 

G. A. Hugh 

G 

3 302 148 

0 

Oakland 

Aydelotte’s Business College 

J. 11. Aynelotto 

0. J. AVillis 

8 

3 80 70 

10 


Oakland Business College 

3 

0 7.5 25 

11 

racific Grove 

Paciflo Grove Business College 

John H. Oliver, B. S. . . 

a 

1 22 20 

12 

Sacramento 

and Academy. 

Atkinson’s Business College .and 

E. C. Atkinson 

5 

. 2 247 59 

13 

do 

English Training S<diool. 
Monahan's Business College 

J. D. Moynahan 

2 

1 2 2.5 30 

14 

San Prancisco 

Ayres’s Stenographic Institute 

W. F. Ayres 

2 

1 3 48 120 

15 


j Heald’s Business College 

Edw. P. Heald 

33 

1 4 52.5 173 

16 

do 

Munson School of Shorthand and 

Miss Marie E. Phillips 

C 

1 2 15 74. 

17 

do 

Typewriting.* 

Polytechnic High School * 

W.N. Bush 

c 

i 12 268 290 

18 

do 

San Francisco Business College. . . 

J. A. Wiles 

8 

... 251 147 

10 

San Jose 

Sau Jose Bu.siness College 

E. C. DanCorth 

3 

3 75 25 

20 

SRptn. A Tin, 

Orange County Business College.. 

1* S 1 linby 


in fi7 la 

21 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara Business College . 

E. IL Hoover 

1 2! il 37I is! 

22 

Santa Cruz 

Chostnntwood's Business College. 

J. A. Ch est nut wood.. . 

2 

! 1 283 30 

23 

Santa Itosa 

Santa Kosa BusiTiess Col lege 

J. S. Perry Sweet 

3| 2 100 20 

7, 4 300 200 

24 

Stockton 

Stockton Business College and 

W. C. Ramsey 

25 

Yontura 

Eormal Institute. 

Ventura Business College * 

W. J. Konnard 


50 38 12 

20 

COLOBADO. 

Denver 

Woodworth’s Shorthand and Com- 

AV’’. A. McPherson 

2 

11 70 00 

27 

Durango 

mercial College. 

Southwestern Business College * . , 

J. C. F. Harrington 

S 

t 1 0 5 

28 

Pueblo 

Pueblo Business College 

C. n. Donaldson 

2 

5 1 65 60 

29 

Trinidad 

Trinidad Business College, Nor- 

W. E. Anderson 

1 

L 3 08 22 


CONNECTICUT, 

Bridj;eport 

mal and Shorthand Institute. 

Bridgeport Business College* 

Martin’s Business School 

G. H. Turner 

J 

1... 200 80 

31 

W.J. Martin 

3 

L 2 156 217 

82 

Hartford 

Hartford Business College 

E. H. Morse 

4 

1 4 357 244 

33 


Hillyer Institute of the Young 

George M. Horsey. . , . 

H 

5 0 

34 

do 

Men’s Cliristian Association. 
Kohertson’s Shorthand School 

Ella M. Olmstead 

01 35 40 

35 

New Haven . . b . . . . 

Childs Business College 

Childs and Butler 

2 2 90 70 

36 

do 

Gaflfey’s Shorthand School 

JohnF.Gaifey 

11 00 100 

37 

do ;. 

Hogarth Institute 

Arthur P. Thornes.. «. 

8 4 60 60 

H8 

do 


R. C. I.ovftHflge r 

A. 9. 7R 90 

39 

Norwich 

Norwich Business College and 

W. E. Caufleld 


l\ 1 15 18 

40 

1 Stamford 

Martin Shorthand School. 
Merrill College 

Mrs. M. A. Merrill.... 

i 

11 3 52 20 


From 18Q3-04. 
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and husinem colleges^ lS94-0o. 









Students. 







Gradu- 
ates 
in com- 
mercial 
(M)ureo. 

Gradu* 
ales in 
amanu- 
ensis 
course. 

Even- 

ill 

coiirsfi. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

Com- 

mercial 

courst'. 

Ainanu- 

('.nsia 

COUTRe. 

EngliHli 

course. 

Teleg- 

rixi>hy. 

Months 

in 

course. 

Annual 
charge for 
tuition. 

8 

50 

1 

142 

24 

25 

9 

48 

90 

Female. 

ol 

8 

ci 

p 

1® 

I ^ 1 Evening course. 

Male. 

Female. 

c5 

Female. 

0 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Day course. 

Evening course. 

<v 

3 

0 

0 

>> 

ett 

p 

<u 

s 

E) 

0 

V 

to 

q 

q 

V 

P 

'rt 

124 

45 

13 

0 

0 

P 

.... 

Female. 

O 

25 

“b 

130 

108 

13 

15 

1 

5 

23 

14 

35 

0 

12 

61 

13 

16 

17 

18 

19 

^0 

tit 

125 

‘26 

ay 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 

1 

18 

12 

30 

0 

15 

2S 

0 

5 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

6 

$80 

15 

151) 

*40 

00 

100 

1)0 

00 

100 

$40 

15 

75 

20 

60 

50 

44 

40 

00 


4 

30 

100 

1 

30 

11 

2 

140 

3S 

13 

() 

0 

12 

13 

0 

13 

14 

1 

J 0 

oj ... 
6. 18 

j 

lOj 20 

O-nj 12-14 

0-12 

0-12! 

«« 

298 

100 

5 

57 

125 

30 

148 

228 

10 

47 

68 

1 

21 

2 

.55 

80 

5(5 

58 

20 

15 

5:< 

19 

0 

5 

0 

3 

7 

4 

42 

55 

28 

10 

0 

3 

15 

0 

13 

14 

20 

10 

40 

15 

60 

10 

20 

.... 

10 

0 

0 

■"() 

0 

(5 

12 

60 

00 

10 

6 

0 

0 





10 

c 



18 

10 



12 


60 






51 

1 


195 

11 

. . 

27 

42 

20 

18 

5 

9 

(5-12 


50 75 


47 

9 

U 

17 

11 

H 

40 

12 

17 

9 

9 

7 

20 

15 

3 

0 

10 

10 


65 

14 

17 

9 

7 

53 

19 

65 

21 


0 

101 

139 





6 

8 

CO 

48 

0 

0 

63 

97 

0 

0 

300 

0 

46(1 

80 

70 

82 



.... 

If. 

.... 

11 

c 


125 


337 

69 

65 

78 

37 

11 

25 

10 








. 













j 


j 

1 

3(5 

Free. 

! 


j 

*47 

43 

78 

18 

230 

87 

21 

00 



5 

12 

(5 

12 

75 

30' 


1 



go! 

75 


45 


2 

— 





100 


27 

10 

3 

7 

3 

1 

4()l .‘1 

28 

15 

0 

6 

6 


9 

1 

0 


37-50 


4 

0 

2 

2 

12 

1 

30 

10 

36 

12 

0 

0 



o' 0 

10 


GO 



3 

0 

0 



100 


283 

30 







8 


85 


r.r. 

8 



*12 

5 

65 

10 

90 

12 

*ib 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 12 

75 

25 20 4 

■*■3 

6 



200 


200 

100 

25 

25 





12 


100 



loot 50 

20 

20 

12 

0 

25 

8 

40 

12 

2 

1 

8 

3 

1 

8 

1“' 

80 





25 

15 

40 

20 

20 

10 

00 

55 

95 

75 

0 0 

4-12 

l‘> “4 

1 

! 

1 65 

j 






29 

4 

9 

16 

26 

2 

6 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

9 


1 

0 

0 

1 

15 

17 

20 

0 

22 

4 

4 

25 

4 

^ 0 

0 

0 

a 

G 

78 

51 





40 

12 

35 

20 

80 

22 

42 

If* 

40 

.30 

0 

0 

8 

12 

50 

50 

10 

8 

4 

4 



100 


75 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

160 

80 

70 

10 

0 

0 

40 

22 

00 

35 

10 

20 







8 

12 

SO 

(50 

8 




52 

23 

216 

08 

312 

206 

’*43 

’27 

0 

’’’b 

0 

0 

10 

6 

100 

50 

108 

43 

36 

21 

307 

0 



49 

0 

14 

0 







1 






20 

17 

16 

9 

0 

C 

35 

57 

0 

0 

7 

6 

6 

G-15 

1 CO 

60 

0 

0 

20 

5 



80 










10 

12 

1 100 

5t 






*50 

60 

40 

25 

0 

*0 

no 

150 





3 6 

(5^2 

1 60 

30 





30 

20 

36 

20 

30 

20 

10 

20 

20 

"io 

6 


" 6 

6 

1 80 

40 

18 

14 

6 

10 













IS 


1 120 

60 





”*6 

4 

29 

8 

12 

"'9 

i 

9 

3 

3 



10 

10 

; 80 

50 

8 

5 

1 

6 

10 

0 



83 

9 

19 

12 

14 

6 

2 

0 

6 


i 


13 

6 

9 

5 


1 

2 

3 

4 


c 


7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


27 

28 
29 


30 

31 

32 


40 
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Taiu.k 2 . — of eommeroiul anil 






Studcut.'i. 





In. “ 










course. 

i 

I'oMt-oflico. 

!Namo. 

Executive officer, j 






® <S 





■1 I -3 § 







J 

3 

3 

4 5 « 7 


DELVWARE. 




41 

Wiliuiu^toa 

(roldoy Wilmington (Viraiuorciiil 

n.S.Goldcv 

4 0 158 08 



College . 




IJIK TRICT or CO- 





LUMBIA. 




42 

■Wasliingion 

Bu8ino88 High School 

Allan Davis 

4 9 257 222 

43 


(’olunibia CoTlego of Commerco. .. 

C. K. Timer 

4 1 106 61 

44 


Night High School (first six divi- 

Frank A. Springer 

3 4 0 0 



«ions).* 



45 

do 

Spencerian Businoa« College 

Mrs. Sara A. Spencer. 

3 4 85 7C 

40 

do 

Tanner’s Shorthand School 

Hudson C. Tanner.... 

2 3 140 161 


FEOIUDA. 




-17 




] 0 1.5 7 


GEORGIA. 




48 

Aincricus 

Steifer Bros. Sc. Bailcv Busiuoa^ 

M. V. Steifer 

31 ... 98 18 



Colii'ge. * 


1 

40 

Atlanta 

Sont hern Shorthand and BrnsineHs 

A . C. Briscoe 

llj 5, 2.50 150 



UnivM'rHity. * 



50 

Aiiciista 

St .Patrick’ s Commercial Institu to. 

Brother A. Odon ‘ 

5 01 150 0 

51 

CocTiraii 

Xevy Kbenozer BusineRS College.. 

S. C. Speer 

1..-! 22 2 

52 1 

Colainbuft 

Columbu.'^ Bnsinc.«!8 College 

K. TV. MnBsey 

2... 641 .38 

53 

Diibliii 

Kay’s BuHinesa School * 

Ed. L. Kay..* 

1 0| 251P U 

54 

Macon 

1 Ge»irgia- Alabama Business College 

Edward L. Martin 

4 2| 250 140 

55 

Savannah 

Commercial lust itiite 

C. S. Kichmond 

1 21 25 12 

50 

Winder..... 

Korlh East Georgia BuBincss Col- 

W. A. Mathews 

2! 0! 8 2 



lege. * 


1 


t IDAHO. 



j 

57 

j lioiwe ("!i(y 

■JUuse ItimiucMaand Hormal School* 

A. P. Way ' 

III 29 20 


! 

1 Il.LIXOIS. 




58 

Amboy 

1 Amboy Business (/Vdlogo 

D. Brehaut 

3 2 48 24 

69 

Belle Vi llo 

Belleville (’ommcrcial and .Short- 

Josej)h P. Eoellcr 

2 1 44 9 



hand College. 


' 1 

00 

Bloomington 

Bloomington IhisinesB College 

J. H. Wright 

8 2 98 40 

61 

Champaign 

(’hampaign BuaincMB College 

(r. W. Temple 

3 1 00 19 

62 

Chicago (45 Jlan- 

t’hicago Bu.sineHs College * 

A. C. Gondririg 

7 1 503 200 


dolph fit.). 



'1 

63 

Chicago 

Do La Salle Inslitnto 

Brother Pins 

15 0 SOO 0 

04 

do 

Jones Business College 

Cliarlc.H E. .Tones 

3 4 200 197 

65 

Chicago (113 Ad- 

Kimhall’s Shorthand and Type- 

D. Kimball 

1 0 5 29 


am 8 »t.). 

writing Training School. 


1 

60 

Cbicngo 

Metroi)oiitan Businea.s College 

O. M. Powers 

12 4 774 387 

67 


St, Patrick’s Academy 

Brother Baldwin 

11 0 415 0 

68 

Chicago (270 W. 

West Side BuHine-ss College 

W. H. Whegarn 

6 3 HI 105 


Madifion «t.). 




69 

Danville 

Danville Busineas College 

A. L. Van Buskirk 

2 2 04 38 

70 

Decatur 

Brown’s Decatur Basiness Col 

Goorgo M. Bjown 

3 1 125 54 



lege. 



71 

Elgin 

Drew’s BusinosH College 

W. A. Drew 

2 2 75 23 

72 

do 

Elgin Bnalness College 

AV. H. Callow 

2 1 34 23 

73 

Eweport 

Ereeport College of Oomnier<;o 

J. J. Isi agle 

5 1 54 53 

74 

Galena 

Galena Bnaine«fl College* 

J). V. Lawley 

11 7 0 

75 

Galoslmrg 

Brown’s Galesburg Business Col- 

G. W. Brown 

8 2 98 Oe 



lege.”' 



76 

.Taclcsonville 

J aclcBon ville It nsi ness flollego 

G. AV, Brown 

3 2 120 80 

77 

Joliet 

Joliet Business College 

Jlomor Hussell 

10‘ 81 700 200 


* rrotu 1893-94, 
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huaincss colleges^ — C(>utinii(5d. 









Students. 






oal 
^ for 
on. 

Gradu- 
ates 
ill com- 
mercial 
course. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
amanu- 
ensis 
course. 

3<jV611- 

iriff 

coiirwe. 

A.voraf;e 

Oaily 

atteiul- 

anco. 

Com- 

mercial 

course. 

Ainanu- 
ciisiH 
con rfic. 

English 

course. 

Teleg- 

raphy. 

Months 

in 

course. 

Aun 

cliarg 

tuiti 


6 

"rt 

a 

Day course. 

Evening course. 

Male. 

Female. 

0 

« 

*3 

a 

01 

N 

Male. 

« 

*3 

a 

<u 

Male. 

n 

a 

Day course. 

Evening course. 

Dav course. 

‘ 

Evening course. 


Female. 

© 

Female. 

H 

0 

lO 

It 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

it 

iH 

10 

30 

*J1 

tin 

ns 

ni 

ns 

ne 

nr 

78 

15 

120 

50 

182 

35 

54 

48 


0 

0 

0 

6-8 


$90 

$20 

40 

10 

17 

15 

0 

0 

400 

0 

257 

222 

250 

215 

257 

222 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

25 

25 

85 

22 











6-24 

10-30 

4.5-63 

35-50 

54 

17 



200 

100 

0 

79 




■ 











84 

30 

101 

85 

133 

c. 

18 

37 

151 

104 

0 

0 

10 

10 

100 

80 

35 

16 

8 

15 

8 

7 

95 


0 

0 





0 

0 









V) 

0 

13 

6 

13 

6 

0 

0 

18 

1 

0 

0 





1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3.5 


32 

12 



42 

16 



3-3i 

4-5 



28 




.0 

3 


12 

50 

10 

n. 

20 

40 

0 

10 

2 

6 

9 

50 

50 





0 

0 

140 

0 

28 

0 

2 

.0 

0 

140 

„ 

.0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 





14 


11 

7 

2 

5 




4 

6 

35 

35 

9 

] 

4 


42 


42 

is 

81 

20 

25 

18 





4-5 

C-8 

40 

40 

59 

14 

10 

15 

0 

0 

19 

0 

250 

0 

0 

0 

250 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

50 

36 

21 




55 




180 

10 

95 

125 


20 

5 

3 

5& 

40 

40 

55 

0 

15 

20 

15 

8 

.... 

‘20 

15 

12 

5 

18 

(1 




6 

s 


90 





3 


12 

2 






4 

... 

6 


25 

25 









31 

14 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

(1 



60 

00 

1 0 

C 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

26 

4 

4 

7 

38 

12 

14 

0 

4 0 


36-48 


0 

c 

1 2 

5 

26 

.5 

- 

29 

49 

3 

7 

12 

56 

9 

0 

0 

6-12 

12-18 

85 

i “ 

1 b 

2 


2! 

1 

0 

0 

60 

0 

88 

10 

ID 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

75 

1 

9 

2 

2 

9, 

J.5 

3 

75 

10 

48 

9 

J5 

7 

1 




6-9 

I 

100 

r* 50 

' 16 

8 

2 

6 

76 

15 

250 

60 

352 

81 

55 

1.58 

90 

"36 

"‘6 

”6 

12 

1 

85 

25 


11 

18 

127 

0 

0 

350 

0 

1.50 

0 



100 


0 

0 

,1 


40 

' 0 

31 




197 

148 






17 

3 

9-12'l‘> 18 

90 

48 




3 

5 

"s 

n 

0 

0 

8 

’34 





3-4 

5-6 

36-48 

40-48 .... 




216 

161 

560 

130 

700 

48 

9D 

40 U 

! 200 

100 

0 

0 

12 

! 

100 

j.... 




0 

0 

400 

0 

200 

0 

( 

0 

400 

0 

150 

0 

20 

0 

20-60 

0 

1 

*”() 

0 

6 

76 

57 

110 

75 







0 

0 

s 


80 

25 26 

14 

16 

61 

18 

5 



60 

30 







6-8 


40 

20 

10 

8 






50 

00 

"30 

43 





6 

18 

75 

1 20 14 

3 

; * ' ’2 

‘”4 

15 

10 

55 

20 

70 

20 

2 

4 

18 

9 

0 

0 

10 

15 

60 


3 

; 0 

o' 

20 

28 



56 

29 

4 

22 

G 

0 

0 

0 

•J 

10 

' 35 

40 6 

5 

' 1 

111 



28 

10 

13 

21 

13 

1 22 

(] 

0 

€ 

0 

36 

1 

4 

0 

1 5 

la: 

'’•22 

7 

'’12 

”18 

22 

5 

0 

I 12 


1 

0 

0 

6 

12 

100 

50 0 

0 

0 

0, 

17 

7 



89 

41 

17 

' 37i - . 


0 

(1 

7-10 


75 

‘2o: 12 

5 

' 8 

lOj 

12 

3 



100 

13 

10 

.57 1 f 

10 

0 

0 

8 


75 

30 

2, 

3 

2 

J 

100 

50 

1 

”75 

600 

1 85 

300 

• 15{ 

100 

50 



24 

36 

50 

.30 

50 

25 

150 

75! 


41 


42 

4:i 

44 

45 

46 


47 


48 

49 

50 

51 

53 

52 

54 

55 

56 


57 


58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

68 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 
75 

74 

75 

78 

77 
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Tabi.ic 2. — Statistics of commercial and 








Students. 


Post-office. 

Name. 

Executive officer. 

In- 

struct- 

ors. 

Day 

course. 

rSi 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


X 

ix 

3 

4 

5 

O t 


ILLINOIS— cont’d. 






78 

Joliet 

Pntland’s BuaincBS College 

W.D. Putland 

2 

2 

40 85 

79 

Kankakee 

Kankakee BusineHs College and 

N. L. Pichmond 

1 

1 

58 22 



Shorthand School. 





80 

Lincoln 

Lincoln Business College 

W. P. Whetslev 

2 

1 

40 21 

81 

Macomb 

Central Business College 

H.M. Little 

2 

3 

53 17 

82 

Mendota 

M eudota B u si n o.ss College 

William A. Kauorr - . . 

1 

0 

17 8 

83 

Monmouth 

Monmouth Business College 

T. F. lleckort 

4 

1 

84 20 

84 

Mount Vernon 

Mount V ertioii Business College . . 

S. McVeigh 

1 

1 

12 11 

85 

Ouargo 

Grand Prairie Seminary and Com- 

S. Van Pelt 

5 

6 

200 214 



inercial College. 





86 

Ottawa 

Brown’s Ottawa Business College. 

G. W. Brown 

2 

1 

58 25 

87 

Pooria 

Peoria Business University* 

B. C. Wood 

2 

2 

CO 40 

88 


Brown’s Peoria Business College.. 

G. W. Brown 

4 

2 

100 86 

80 

Quincy 

Gera City Business College 

D. L. Miisselman 

10 

2 

588 98 

00 


Philbrick SUortband. Telegraph, 

Wick Anderson 

4 

2 

54 43 



and Commercial College. 





91 

Pockford 

Pookford Business College 

G. A. Wimuis aiul W. 

6 

2 

475 85 




H. Johnson. 




92 

Hock Island 

Augnstana Business College 

J. K. (Justus 

5 

1 

74 44 

93 

Springfield 

Springfield Business College 

H. 0. Chicken 

5 

2 

136 66 

94 

Sterling 

Sterling Business and Phono- 

F. M. Wallace 

4 

8 

79 82 



graphic College.* 





95 

Westfield 

Westfield Business College 

C. E. Bigelow 

1 

1 

35 16 


INDIANA. 






90 

Anderson 

Indiana Business College* 

J. A. Payne 

2 

0 

90 60 

97 

ColuiubuB 

Columbus Business University I 

F. H. Harper 

C 

2 

140 130 



and Normal College. 





98 

Elkhart 

Elkhart Business College and 

F. L. Middleton 

1 


75 105 



School of Shorthand and Type- 







writing.* 





99 1 

Evansvillo 

Evansviuo Commercial College . . . 

S. N. Curnick 

3 

1 

110 40 

100 

Fort Way no 

Fort Wayne Business College 

G. W. Lahr 

3 

1 

78 37 

101 

do 

International Business College. .. 

'f. L. Htaides 

2 

3 

108 53 

102 

Frankfort 

Minor’s Business College 

Fremont C. Minor 

2 

2 

70 50 

103 

Hartford City 

Ilartlord City Busines.s College. .. 

John Wm. Pritchett.. 

1 

1 

5 7 

104 

Huntington 

Huntington Jlusiiiess University* 

0. E. Hawkins 

5J 

1 

55 28 

105 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis College of Commerco. 

Angus tStoasmeister, . 

5 

3 

90 74 

100 


IndianapolisBusiness University - 

E. J. Heel) 

5 

2 

209 78 

107 


J obnston’s Telegraph Institute. . . 

J. 1). Johnston 

8 

0 

180 0 

108 

do 

Spencerian Business College 

E. E. Admire 

8 

1 

124 143 

109 

Lafayette 

Union Business College 

Stanley A. Drake 

5 

2 

128 112 

no 

Logansport 

Hall’s Business College 

C. F. Moore 

2 

0 

65 45 

111 

Marion 

Marion Business College 

C. W. Wales 

2 

1 

25 47 

112 

Muucie 

Muncie Business College and 

J. W. Howard 

3 

2 

240 160 



School of Shorthand. 





113 

New Albany 

New Albany Business College 

D. M. Hammond 

2 

8 

65 38 

lU 

Pichmond 

Pichmond lJusiness College and 

0. E. Fulghum 

4 

3 

148 90 



Institute of Penmanship and 







Shorthand. 





115 

South Bend 

The People’s College 

William T. Boone 

8 

2 

100 120 

116 

Terre Haute 

Garvin CominerciaT College* 

W. H. Garvin and P. 

2 

1 

42 16 




W. Haggerty. 




117 


Terre Haute Commercial College,. 

W.C. Isbell 

3 

2 

125 8a 

118 

Valparaiso 

Northern Indiana Commercial 

H. B, Brown 

10 

8 

1,661 723 



College.* 





119 

Washington 

Washington Commercial College* . 

H.C. Hoffman 

1 

0 

17 16 


IOWA. 






120 

Atlantic 

Atlantic Business College* 

W.H. Barrett 

2 

1 

50 19 

121 

Boone 

College of Commerce 

Clarence S. Paine 

2 

2 

40 22 

122 

Burlington 

Elliott’s Business College 

G. W. Elliott 

10 

4 

427 163 


* From 1803-i)4. 
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business colleges, 1804-05 — Continued. 


Students. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
amanu- 
eiusis 
cour.sc;. 

Gradu- 
ates 
ill com- 
mercial 
course. 

Even- 

inpr 

course. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

Com- 

mercial 

course. 

Anianu- 

onsis 

course. 

English 

course. 

Teleg- 

raphy. 

Months 

in 

course. 

Annual 
charge for 
tuition. 

Male. 

Female. 

Day course. 

Evening course. 


<0 

'3 

a 

0 

ptH 

Male. 

Female. 

<u 

•3 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Day course. 

Evening course. 

Day course. 

Evening course. 

a; 

rt 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

8 

9 

S 

11 


13 

14 

15 

10 

tr 

18 

19 


a« 


23 

49 

23 

ae 


25 

15 

45 

15 

25 

20 

30 

55 

20 

15 

0 

0 

6 

6 

$55 

$25 

20 

15 

30 

50 













0-8 


4.5 


15 


4 

10 



20 


31 

9 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 



50 


8 

2 

1 

3 

10 

3 

70 

8 

63 

20 








50 

25 

2 




3 

0 


19 

3 

2 

0 

0 

01 0 

0 

.... 


35-40 

35-4(» 

3 

2 

0 

1 

18 

4 

50 

9 

80 

5 

5 

12 



1 


6-9; 

37 

27 





1 2 

2 


10 

35 

9 

3 

2 





6-8' 

50 

20 



1 





21 

3 

3 

38 

80 





35 


5 

3 



34 

1 



63 

4 

4 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6-9 


75 

25 

9 


0 

10 

34 











0 

18 

00 

35 


.... 



30 

10 

961 

95 

85 

15 

1.5 

85 

6 




8^ 


75 

20 

14 

5 

3 

16 

0 

0 

343 

0 

519 

12 

69 

86 

0 

6 

0 

.... 

0 

7 

6 

0^ 

0 

121 

0 

15 

28 

31 

11 



54 

43 

40 

41 

31 

n 

12 

2 



CO 







50 

30 

170 

40 

205 

87 

24 

GO 

80 

00 

15 

3 

6-9 


05 

20 

20 

4 

4 

12 



58 


71 

g 

5 

34 

20 




9 


50 


20 

8 

? 

13 

105 

16 


115 

11 

27 

01 


14 

0 

0 

C-8 


00 

30 

14 

3 

2 

10 

0 

0 

134 

0 

63 

41 

10 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

00 

0 

37 

28 

30 

31 



18 


30 

11 

11 

11 





6 


30 


4 

2 

3 

5 



35 

5 



4 

2 

0 

0 

6 gdO-lB 

00 

30 

4 

1 

2 

10 

10 

8 


0 

40 

15 

15 

25 





6-9'lH-24 

W 

20 

7 

1 

1 

1 

25 

10 

50 

10 

50 

25 

25 

50 


.... 



3-5 

5-7 

20 

20 

30 

15 

15 

30 

20 




100 

15 

10 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

24 

50 






18 

2 



02 

11 

14 

15 



0 

0 

10 

21 

00 

30 

10 

6 

0 

7 

49 

18 

90 

43 

102 

61 

55 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

18 

GO 

30 

23 

0 

17 

15 

35 

25 

60 

15 

55 

25 

20 

28 

8 

6 

12 

4 

6-9 

12-15 

40 

25 

26 

14 

9 

10 

g 

K 

19 

10 

10 

3 

3 

9 

] 




G 

E 

4(] 

2.5 





30 

25 

25 


. Til 

22 

?? 

26 

5 

0 

10 

1 



40 

40! 15 



6 

0 

17 

60 

20 

70 

190 

40 

14 

70 





6 

12 

100 

50 

80 

27 

12 

67 

104 

21 


182 

38 

34 

117 

69 

3 



0 

12 

GO 

40 

40 

10 

10 

30 

0 

0 

1.') 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.5 

'**6 



48 


.... 




112 

48 

134 

.54 173 

34 

30 

190 

134 

54 

0 

0 

6 

is 

50 

2.5i 90 

‘is 

”23 

126 

0 

0 

192 

c 

118 

72 

12 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

50 

0 

28 

9 

8 

10 

30 

10 

40 

50 GO 

40 

15 

25 



0 

0 

0 

12 

50 

24 

4 

1 

1 

3 

14 

G 

40 

2[ 

37 

31 

2 

22 

0i 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

75 

40 

16 

12 

1 

17 

50 

30 

276 

65 

25 

18 

215 

150 

' 40 

18 

30 

8 

8 

10 

50-100, 

35-65 

22 

15 

185 

140 

10 

8 

73 

16 

05 

15 

16 

31 





6 


4o' 


13 

2 

6 

10 

30 


75 

20 

152 

60 

26 

40 






18 

50 

25 

10 

10 

5 

8 

35 

25 


40 

20j 

! 

10 

35 

10 


0 

» 

6 

0-12 

40 

23 





17 

2 

'ao 

15 

39 

s' 

1 

1 

13 

0 

'6 

0 

» 

6-8 

12-15 

40 

20 

13 

”3 


’9 

30 

10 

100 

25^25 

50 

15 

60 

0 

0 

0 





21 

8 

10 

24 

0 

0 

701 

01, 561 

723' 

423 

176 

1,821 

oil 

131 

62 


0 

50 

0 

1011 

297 

327 

109 

0 

0 

16 

0 

18 

4 

‘2’ 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 



35 


4 

0 

0 

2 




47 

2 

9 

12 




0 

40 


7 


7 

9 

“is 

'”7 

’*35 

I 10 35 

12’ 

10 

13 

0 

'"6 

'6 

0 

6 

10 

100 

40 

18 

’io 

8 

12 

. . . . 

. .. . 


).... 


.... 

.... 

.... 



. ... 

.... 

12 

0 

80 


30 


35 



78 

79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
81 
85 

88 

87 


90 

91 

92 

93 
01 

95 


98 

07 

08 


99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 


113 

114 


115 

116 

117 

118 

119 


120 

121 

122 
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Tari.k 2 , — Siaiidiioif of comnitrelul 



IV>8t-otIico. 


X 

123 

IOWA — cou tinned. 

Cedar llapids 

124 

Clinton 

125 

College Springs , . . 

120 

Council Blnfts.... 

127 

Croston 

128 

Daven]t«rt 

129 

Des Moines 

130 

do 

131 

do 

132 

Dubuque 

133 

FBii*fiel<l 

134 

Iowa City 

135 

Marsltalltown 

130 

Muscatine 

137 

Nora Springs 

138 

Oskaloosa 

139 

Ottumwa 

140 

Perrr 

141 

Siouk City 

112 

Story City 

143 

Watcrl(»o 

144 

Webster City 

145 

KANSAS . 

Atclu.son 

146 

Lawrence 

147 

Leavenworth 

148 

Manhattan 

149 

Olathe 

150 

Parsons 

151 

Siilina 

252 

Wichita 

153 

do 

151 

Winfield 

155 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington 

156 

Louisville 

157 

Mount Olivet 

158 

J.OUI8IANA. 

New Orleans 

159 

MAINS. 

Xugnsta «... 

160 

Bangor 

161 

Dan forth 

162 

Lewiston 

103 

Portland 

164 

im 


Kocklaud 


Name. 


In- 

gtruot- 

ora. 

Students. 

Day 

course. 

Ejcoouiivo officer. 

'3 

Female. 

Male. 

.. 

Female. 



4 

S 

G 

7 

Cedar Pnpids TlnsineK.s College. . . 

A. N. Palmer 

0 

1 

300 

50 


t B.J. Hefflin 

3 . 

2 

D 

52 

Aniity ComnuM cial Colleg© 

.T. M. Littlejohn 

1 

1 

25 

15 



2 

? 

07 

54 


1 K. K. Gaylord 

1 

1 

33 


Tri-Ci< y Business College* 

1 O.P. Jutld 

3 

1 

125 

127 

Capital City Com mereial College. . 

J. M, Melian 

5 

3 

275 

340 



4 

1 

227 

64 



1 

1 

43 

57 

Bayless Business College and 

(J. Bayless 

3 

I 

141 

57 

fichool of Shorthand. 








2 j 

1 

25 

22 

Iowa Ci ty ConiniereialCollegennd 

.1 . U. Williams 

4 

2 

70 

21 

School of Shorthand. 



1 



Marshall Business College 

i J. 71, Starr 

1 

I 

20 

15 




i 2 

60 

22 

N ora Springs Seminary and Busl- 

Durell A Miller 

6 

5 

210 

210 

ness College. 







B. A. Wright 

2 

1 

23 

8 

Ottumwa Ch»mTn«rcialColTege 

J.M.Bryn 

3 


248 

137 

Perry Businees 4'ollege*.. 

11. C. Wall I 

5 

1 

48 

51 

Siouk (,’ity Normal School and 

H. A. Miller and D.H. 

4 

3 

130 

157 

Metropolitan Business College. 

Branaman. 





Story (Mty Business College and 

L. O. tj ohiiHou 

3 



30 

Norrnai Institute. 




1 


Colle.gialo Institute ami Busin<*.s» 

J, F.Camp 

4 

1 

! 80: 30 

College',. 1 




1 

1 

College of Coiuim''ree 

(,‘lawm e S, I’niiie 

3 


1 50 

30 

Atchison Business College* 

(.’. T. Smitli 

3 


! OG 

40 

Lawreiie.e Busine.ss (.’ollege* 

A. G. CiKninwl 

4 


100 ! 35 

Central Business College 

N. B. Lrach 

J 

2 

1 21 

12 

Musgrave's Normal School jind 

AVayne M. Musgrave. . 

1 

2 

! 16 

14 

Bnsinoss College, 






Commercial and Mmsic School*. . . 

S. Bright 

2 

4 

1 78 

no 

ISiiKirieKR f ?i»i]<'ge 

C. K. Ball 

1 

] 

40 

' .‘{0 

Old Reliuhle Sclumlof I'elegraphy- 

W. 11. Skelton 

3 

( 

1 70 


Natioiial Bail way Station Agents’ 

li. Anderson 

1 

J 

25 

5 

Training School.* 






Southwestern BusinesH f^dlege*. . 

E. II. lYitch 

e 

2 

! 308 

140 

Winfield liutiiuess College 

( ). S. l*©rry 

3 

2 

! 123 

36 

Lexiiigtx)n Busiiu'ss College 

C. ('. Calhoon 

6 

3 

230 

70 

Bryajjt Btrait4>n Business C(»l* 

»I araes Perrier 

7 

I 

. 327 

334 

lege. 






Moun 1 01 i vet Commercial College * 

F. AV. lliftio 

1 

C 

) 10 

1 5 

Soul6 Commercial College and 

George Soule 

S 


J 23C 

i 47 

Literary Institute. 






Shaw’s Bnsinos^TJollogp**** •««... 

F. S. Sh.AW j 

5 

} ] 

1 (}'} 

’ 22 

Bangor BuaiueHS College 

E. 1). Chellis 

4 


i lOS 

! 08 

Danforth Business CoUego* 

AVilJiam T. Seekius... 

1 

[' ] 

L 34 

[ 4 

Lewiston Business College 

Nonh 1C. Kaukin 

] 

[ ] 

1 '.H 

i 41 

(Imy’e Portland Business College * 

l.evi A, Gray 

£ 

j ] 

1 IOC 

1 90 

Shaw BuBfiiesfi College 

Frank L. Shiiw 

4 

[ J 

2 23J 

i 180 

Ilockiand Commercial Coltogc * . . . 

11, A. Howard 


1 ; 

1 101 

L 54 


* From 1893-91. 
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lf^«lnee8 — Contiimed. 


Students. 


Even- 

Ins 

eourso. 

ivetage 

daily 

attend- 

11 11 CO. 

Com- 

mercial 

course. 

Amanu- 

ensis 

course. 

English 

cour.so. 

il 

Sr' '5 

Months 

in 

course. 

Annual 
charge ier 
tuition. 

Male. 

d 

'a 

s 

w 

i 

a 

c 

V 

a 

Q 

Evening course. 

d 

Female. 

6 

9 

<6 

a 

d 

Female. 


Female. 

d 

2 

§ 

u 

(>» 

cS 

p 

Evening course. 

Day course. 

Evening course. 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

lii 

13 

14 

15 

lO 

ly 

IS 

lO 


(21 

(43 


30 


150 

12 

250 

25 

12 

80 



0 

6 

9 


$75 

$40 

21 

12 

82 

23 

G8 

31 

43 

4G 





7 

IG 

65 

40 

0 

0 



15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(t 


0 

39 


23 

15 

G8 

18 

40 

20 

12 

10 

40 


0 

0 




0 

0 



24 

5 

7 

8 

4 

1 

0 

0 



75 

0 



GO 


80 

G2 

25 

85 




G-10 


50 


0 

0 



194 

17 

43 

G2 

38 

til 

0 

0 

0 


50 

24 



.... 

120 


83 

10 

21 

40 

59 

10 

54 

4 

6 


5,6 

30 

40 

io 

19 

is 

55 

44 

3 

5 

37 

13 

0 

0 

8-9 

12 

eo 


44 

13 

48 

20 

101 

15 

18 

37 

22 

5 

0 

0 

6 

12 

75 

25 

0 

0 



12 

2 


n 





g 

0 



0 

0 



68 


R 

16| 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 8 

6 

50 

0 



.... 


1.5 

7 

12 

in 


7 

14 

66 

24 





53 

7 


10 

8 


(Ij 

0 

10 


45 



. 

.... 

54 


43 

11 




5 8 


0 

0 



9 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


70 


13:> 

70 

G1 

21 

128 

45 

15 

56 

G4 

28 

0 

0 

6 

12 

50 

24 

0 

0 

40 


20 

f' 

4 

18 

20 

30 

0 

0 



.5()‘ 






«>r, 

50 

30 



5 

2 

41-12 

6 

60 




1.5 


15 


4 

<) 

n 

14 



12 


rifi 



C2 






41 

19 





J 

5 

4 

50 

G 

.r, 

20 

10 

8 

2 


0 

0 

* G 
1 

10 

100 

40 

29 

5 

50 

*’5 

40 

IG 

10 

22 

24 

3 

0 

1 

o; G 4) 

12-24 

50 

20 

3C 

25 

75 

2t 









! (>-9 

G 

' 501 2( 

20 




28 

c 

i *8 

€ 

; P, 

o 

0 


’ fi in 

12-24 

I GO; 40 

0 

0 

25 

1 ^ 

12 

4 

] 

4 

] 

' 0: 0 

1 o' 


1 40-1 20i 



84 


72 


1 

J 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

'rt 



1 20i 1 ( 


1 ^ ‘ 






1 





50' 

1 ... 

1 

1 40' 


i"" 


\'.y. 


1 

741 


i .»■ 


45, 

! i 

15' _ 


■■ 

' 15 



15 




80l 41 

G?! 10 

2ir 

50 

280 

42 

1 35 

j IG 

( 

0 

0 

■€ 

t 

8 

10 

OO! 30 


i 



84 

22 

1 7 


18 

4 



6 

0 

4( 

t 

17 




1 

140 

22 

1 72 

1 ^ 





3 fi 

4-8 

1 

' •'.n 


11 

104 


' 284 

33 

i 190 

1 21 1 



10 

2 


120'; 3.^ 

c 

fl 

If 

( 

1 10 

E 

i 0 

1 C 

( 

0 

0 

( 

4 


RO^ 

112 

( 

191 

70 

• 235 

; 2c 

) 3(1 

1 24 

83 

3 

0 

C 

3.-12 



: 9-15 








00 

1 s 

> * 7 

' 13 







8 

60 

( 

0 

71 

0 

1 94 

' H 

5 n 

1 22 

t 

( 

t! 


i €-7 

C 

40-4[ 

0 

( 

(J 



30 


t 13 






5-J 




2] 

11 

2C 

10 

1 50 

' 3f 

\ 0 

i 23 





1 4 

i ii; 

9f 

Cl 





14C 

i 

1 14 

1 53 





1 5 -8 









204 

6." 

> 31 

11.' 

0 

'' 0 

’ 0 




60-81 

! 


11 

5C 

20 


4 

. 1(1 

0 

0 

0 

; t 

! 3-12 


75 

j... . 


Gradu- 
ates 
iu com- 
Tuorcial 
courHe. 


Gradn 
ales in 
aman li- 
en 

course. 


d 


CJ 


a 




— 




(26 



1 1 

1 

i 5 

7 

a 1 

0 

3 1 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

.3 

2 4 

i 

15 

^ 10 

**’6 

3 2 

4 

i 1 


J 0 

*2 


10 


2G 


133 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

12» 

130 

131 

132 , 

133 

134 

135 

m 

137 


199 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 


145 

346 

147 

148 

350 

151 

152 

153 

154 


3 155 
1871 15G 


5 159 
3(i 160 
II 161 
41 162 
24i 163 
43! 164 
9' 165 
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Table 2, — Statistics of commercial and 


166 

167 


168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 


176 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 


183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 


200 

201 


202 







Students. 




In- 
struct 
or 8. 

Day 

course. 

Post-office. 

Kame. 

Executive officer. 

"eS 

Female. 

,2 

c3 

Female. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

MARYLAND. 



6 

1 

171 

162 

Ilagcretowu 

lege. * 

Wolrs Business College 

D. Elmer Wolf 

2 

2 

86 

19 

MASSACHUSETTS. 







Boston 

A. 0. Hair.s Business and Manual 

Aldis Owen Hall 

7 

9 

75 

175 


Training School. 

Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
{School. 

Comer’s Commercial College 

H. P:. Hibbard 

18 

5 

600 

250 


Charles E. Comer 

8 

G 

249 

160 




2 

2 

23 

38 



W. E Hick ox 

1 

1 

20 

80 




1 

J 

20 

18 


College. 

Martinis College of Business, Or- 
atory, and Conservatory of 
M nsic. 


5 

8 

150 

200 



2 

1 

20 

31 




2 

4 

40 

30 

Lawrence 

Cannon’s Commercial College 

Chickering’s Commercial College . 
Spence and Peaslee Busincs.s Col- 
lege. 

Chihls’s Business College * 

Becker's Business College 

G. C. ('a nil on 

2 

2 

42 

34 

Pittsfield 

Carrie J. AVoasi^r 

2 

20 

20 

Salem 

F. A. Spence, A. B 

5 

2 

91 

75 

Spritiffielil 

E.E. Cbilds 

5 

2 

175 

185 

\v orcestor 

E. C. A . Jieckor 

4 

1 

90 

50 

do 

Hinmau’s Business College 

A. Jl. Hiniuan 

a 

2 

100 

100 

MICHIOAN. 

Aflriftfi 

Brown’s Business University 

I,. S. Brown 

2 

1 

68 

15 

Battlecreok . 

Krug’s Business College 

J. B. Krug 

8 


65 

15 

Bay City 

Kew International Business Col- 

Lane, McFarland and 

5 

0 

00 

59 

'Dfitroit, 

!ege. 

Detroit Business University 

Thompson. 

W.P’. Jewell 

11 

3 

1 

397 

190 

do 

Detroit College of Commerce 

Win. K. Caton 

1 

78 

43 

.do 

St. Joseph Commercial School 

Kov. Bro. Amulwin . . . 

§ 

• 1 

75 

0 

Grand Kapids 

Grand Kapids Business College 

A. S. Parish 

3 

1 

70 

55 

tTacIcfion 

and Practical Training School. 
Jackson Businosj? College and 
Shorthand Institute. 

Parsons Business College and 

G. M. Devlin 

3 

1 

75 

50 

Kalamazoo 

William F. Parsons. . . 

2 

1 

120 

80 

Marquette 

iVf iiHKi^p'on 

Shorthand Institute. 

U p]>er Peni ii sula Business College . 
Ferris Business College 

F. M. Loudy 

E. C. Bisson .......... 

2 

2 

1 

2 

84 

56 

41 

83 

OwoBsa 

Owossa Business College and 
School of Shorthand. 

Pontiac Business College 

A. J. Cadman 

2 

1 

22 

18 

PoTitia.r. - 

W. S. Osborn 

2 

1 

0 

25 

8 

St. Louis 

Yerington’s College . ........... 

C. W. Yerington 

4 

78 

22 

Saginaw Weot 

Saginaw Business College 

JohnC. Brown 

1 

1 

21 

14 

Side. 






Three Bivers 

Three Kivcra Business College 
and Normal School, 

C. H. Sage 

2 

2 

UO 

60 





MINNESOTA. 







Anoka 

Anoka BuBinoss College 

A. B, Clinch 

2 

2 

2 

30 

8 

Brainard 

Brainard Business Cofiege 

, Parsons Business College and 



15 

15 

Duluth 

Abdiell <3. Parsons. . . . 

2 

‘i 

16 

4 

Faribault 

Shorthand Institute. 

Brown’s Commercial College and 
School of Shorthand. 

Hastings Commercial College 

A. E. Brown 

2 

0 

43 

9 

Hastings 

J. W. Hawko 

1 

1 

107 

22 


* From 1893-04. 
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business coUegeSf 1894-95 — Coutitiued. 


Students. | 

Gradu- 
ates 
in com- 
mercial 
course. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
amanu- 
ensis 
course. 

Even- 

ing 

course. 

Average 

doily 

attend- 

ance. 

Com- 

mercial 

course. 

Am anti - 
onsls 
course. 

English 

course. 

Teleg- 

raphy. 

Months 

in 

course. 

Annual 
charge for 
tuition. 

Male. 

i 

i 

o 

Day coarse. 

Evening course. 


.2 

os 

B 

r® 

13 

14 

6 

§ 

Pm 

15 

6 

73 

a 

16 

i 

Pm 

•1 

6 

73 

§ 

(H 

c5 

I 

>» 

es 

P 

• Evening course. 

Day course. 

o 

tj 

fco 

a 

d 

> 

P«5 

'a 

<o 

73 

i 

Pm 

23 

73 

26 

27 

8 

lO 

A1 


17 

18 

19 

90 



24 

92 

25 

100 

85 

220 

17 

42 

71 

200 

70 





$100 

$25 

35 

10 

30 

43 

6 

1 



37 

0 


15 

25 

8 

3 

0 

6-10 



25 




150 










4 


100 






0 

0 











15 


IGO 

0 





82 

58 

280 

120 

225 

100 

100 

125 

60 

65 

0 

0 

6-12 

1 

6-12! 

130 

30 

27 

8 

60 

65 

0 

0 



19 

33 







.. 1 




20 

29 



.... 


40 

8 

20 

80 





0 9j 

24' 





9 

9 

25 

10 

26 

6 

3 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c-ioi 

12 

120 

50 

5 

0 

0 

4 

79 

75 

100 

75 







4 

1 

s 

12 

100 

75 





42 

20 

24 

23 

59 

34 

5 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

; 

10 

100 

40 

7 

6 

3 

12 

105 

115 

50 

7.5 







0 

0 

1 


83 

45 





89 

33 

30 

80 

81 

27 

9 

.... 

17 

.. 

42 

22 

0 

0 

4 


ICO' 

40 

4 

5 

0 

0 

20 

20 

18 

15 

30 

35 







4 


45 

25 

30 

30 




12 



99 

47 

15 



40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

»i 

100 

70 

10 

0 

6 

9 

25 

15 

140 

20 

175 

1.5 

10 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

100 

50 

19 

10 

4 

41 

27 

7 

130 

20 

70 

30 

8 

82 

40 

29 

0 


10 


100 

50 

27 

7 

2 

28 

40 

30 



90 

90 

50 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

95 

25 

8u 

80 

40 

70 

0 

0 


0 

55 

6 

11 

12 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

9-15 

0 

CO 


10 

1 





60 


60 


3 

12 



* 


1*4 

0 

45i 

0 

6 


"i 

’’*8 

0 

'*’6 

75 

0 

81 

11 

9 

48 

0 

*"'6 

"o 

0 

10 

20 

00 

30 

2 

”6 

0 

0 

180 

60 



302 

54 

99 

1G5 

147 

31 

0 

0 



100 

40 

32 

3 



22 

3 

*47 

"io 

62 

5 

7 

31 

8 

2 

5 

1 

9 

24 

00 

40 

4 

1 

’ i 

13 

0 

0 

74 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

32 

0 

.30 

0 

20 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



63 

16 

0 

35 

10 

4 

0 

0 

g-12 

0 

00 

0 







70 


00 

35 









40 

10 

75 

25 

100 

25 

5 

25 





9 

12 

50 

40 

« G 




46 

35 

14 

43 

17 

G 

10 



c 

12 

75 

40 

21 

7 

19 

12 

“‘6 

”'8 

60 

**2*3 

30 

20 

20 

51 


3 

'**3 


8 

12 

50 

30 

G 

2 

9 

15 

0 

2 



26 

18 

2 

2 

1 




C-12 


40-00 

ir>-25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

5 



47 

13 

0 

0 

> 0 

0 

0 

0 

G-7 

12 

45 

25 

12 

6 

0 

0 

24 

7 

* *56 


40 

9 

10 

7 

12 

3 

0 

0 

10 


40 


B 


5 

5 

15 

6 

32 

12 

82 

3 

12 

l7 

10 

5 

0 

0 

20 

40 

40 

20 

10 

*‘*3 

7 

11 

20 

1C 

75 

20 

40 

10 

8 

2 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

3-8 

0-10 

24 

24 

10 

1 2 

2 


0 

> 0 

I 28 

C 

80 

6 

> 1 

1 S 

\ 0 

c 

f 0 

> c 

» 5 

C 

i 30 

1 C 

1 10 

1 2 

8 

3 

1€ 

• 8 

1 25 

20 

1 30 

10 

> 10 

1 t 

; 3 

4 

; 0 

1 0 

» 6-8 

1 12 

i 100 

1 52 

!. 12 

1 10 

0 

15 

4C 

1 e 

1 10 

12 

1 20 


13 

; c 

S 36 

4 

. 0 

• 0 

> 6 

1 12 

1 100 

1 C(1 

1 2 

1 

1 

3 

10 

1 2 



84 

6 

4 

4 

i 17 

2 

1 0 

1 c 

1 G-a 


65 

40 

1 2 

! 2 

0 

0 

18 

I 8 

t 100 

20 

' 75 

10 

> 28 





0 

1 4-C 

1 115 

5(1 

1 15 

2 

1 



166 

167 


les 

160 

170 

171 

172 

173 


175 

170 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 


183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 
180 

100 

101 

192 

103 

104 

195 

196 

197 


199 

200 
201 

202 

203 
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Tabltj 2 . — StiaHeties of oommormal &nU 





Stadeiitsk 




In- 




struct: 




course. 

I’oai office. 

FTame. 

Executive officer. 


1 



® 0 ® a 




■a i ■a a 





1 

id 


4 5 « y 

1 SIINNESOT A— COllt’G. 




204 Little Falls 

Idttlo Falls PnainoBS College* 

John B. Lanigan 

3 1 31 11 

205 Mankato 

Mankato Cominerelnl (College 

A. <T. Matter 

3 2 12.5 GO 

266 Miuueai)olia 

A rchibald Busine.ss College 

A. K. Archibald 

5 0 109 106 

207 do 

Caton College 

T, J. Caton 

3 1 104 79 

208 do 

Munson Sbortliand Institute 

R. J. Smith 

2 1 34 78 

209 Ited Wiug 

Peenian’s Actual Husiness Col- 

W. L. Beemau 

3 2 76 34 

210 do 

Red^^'ing Commercial College and 

P. Ro.senbci'ger ... 

2 0 60 30 


School of Sborthantl. 



211 St. Paul 

Globe lUisiness College 

Frank A. Maroii 

2 1 08 31 

212 do 

St. I’anl JJnsiiiess (.'ollego’^ 

W.K.Millikeu 

2 3 107 43 

213 Stillwater 

Stillwater Pusinc.ss College 

W. F. Canfield 

1 1 48 11 

214 Wiuoiia 

W inoua Commercial College * 

Mallery and Lambert. 

2 1 175 20 

1 MLssTssiprr. 



j 

215 Pay St. Louis 

St. Stanislaus College..... 

Brother Si anislaua 

14 0 : 15.5 0 

210 (Joi’iiith 

(Jorintli School of Sliortliand* 

C. W. Bell 

1 0 8 2 




9 1 125 35 

218 T7atchrz 

Cathedral Commercial Ivdiool 

3irother Gabriel 

4 2j 143 '0 

219 Vicksburj; 

Si . a loy si us Commercial College. . 

BrotherDaniel 

8 ...| 00' 

220 do.... 

Yicksliurg Commercial School 

0. A. McDonald 

3 2 : 70 35 

Missoum. 



1 

221 i (liiTitnn . . ! 

( lantoTi Ctdll^g^^ ... 

•T. B. Tif'f»iBi'« 

1 2' 45 41 

222 1 Carrollton 

Carrollton Academy and JluHiness 

A. P. A bbotl 

3 4 20 18 

1 

College. * 



223 1 ('artha'i'D 

Carthage Biisinoas College 

J. C. Gilliland 

2 1 30 20 

224 1 Clinton 

Clinton BuBinoss College . 

Campbell K. Greenup . 

3 2 40 28 

225 ! do 

Clinton Normal and Jiitsinoes Col- 

Elli.s Smith 

5 2 33 33 

1 

lege. 



226 ' College Mound ... 

Mctloe College of Comroeree, 

L.M. Ballon 

4 3 25 15 

1 

Siiorthand, and Typew'rit ing. * 



227 El Dorado Springs . 

K1 Dorado BusineHs (’oihge. 

W,n. Miller 

2 1 15 5 

226 Hannibal 

llaunibul Commercial College 

F. L. Kelly 

4 1 200 42 

220 Harrisonville 

llan ison vlUe Commercia 1 Col lege* 


1 1 37 37 

230 .Tojdin 

.1 opliii Business College 

W. T. Thom ns 

2 2 00 40 

231 Kansas Citv 

Cathedral Commercial College 

Brother Justus 

5 o' 350 0 

232 do....: 

Dick.son School of Shorthand 

IV. B. Dickson 

1 3 ! 75 225 

233 do 

Spalding’s ( 'ommercial ( College * . . 

James F. Spalding 

8 1] C78 231 

234 Kirksville 

Kirksville Merciuitile College*... 

Miller mid M unmm . . . 

3 2 50 25 

235 Lexington 

Lexington Business College 

L. F. Myers 

50 35 

236 Maryville 

MaryA’illo Commercial College*. . . 

James C. Ewing 

2 2 52 61 

237 Moberlv 

Excoleior BuHine8.s College’^. 

S. B. Barr 

3 1 30 25 

236 St. Joseph 

St. -Tueeph Business University.. . 

E. E. Card 

3 2 100 50 

239 do 

St. Joseph Commercial College. . . . 

Brother Artheroian . . . 

8 0 130 ... . 

240 St. Jjonis 

Central BnslneBsCJoHego* 

Eldon Moran 

4 2 88 87 

241 do 

Hayward Business CollegoCo 

L. F. Hayward 

3 2 50 150 

242 do 

Jones Commercial Coll^o 

J. G. Boh me r 

6 1 263 117 

243 do 

Perkins and Herpel’s Meroautilo 

H. C, Perkins 

5 0 193 93 


College. 



244 Salem 

Salem Business Institute* 

T. B. Edwnrds 

1 - . . 18 14 

245 Sedalia 

Central Busiin'ss College* 

C. W. Robbins 

8 1 741 234 

MONTANA. 


. 


240 Bntte 

Butte Business College 

A.. F. Rice 

3 1 375 100 

247 Helena 

Etigelhorn Helena Business Col- 

Hermann T. Engoilioni 

62 85 76 


ley. 



248 Missoiila 

Garden City Commercial College 

E. C. Reitz 

2 1 40 20 


and Shorthand Academy. 




* From 181)3-04. 
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Siudoiitfl. 


Even- 

ing 

course. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

Com- 

mercial 

course. 

Anmnu* 

ouais 

course. 

English 

course. 

Teleg- 

raphy. 




<i3 












t 












3 











e 

!3 

§ 

fl® 











a 

•g 

• 

'3 

6 

'i 

• 


. 

•3 

s 

a 


> 

'3 

a 



'a 

a 


a 



p 

W 


p 


p 


p 


& 

8 

» 

10 

11 

19 

ttt 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

16 

8 

7 

40 

11 

29 

G 

3 

7 

39 

18 

0 

0 

20 

10 



85 

20 

30 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

43 

21 



158 

79 

39 

41 

15 

10 

0 

0 

15 

7 



84 

38 


32 

ia 

16 



14 

20 

32 

28 








0 

0 



61 

10 

9 

10 

8 

6 

0 

0, 

5 

a 



00 

5 

30 

25 

0 

• 

0 

0 

31 

9 

90 

28 

0*1 

6 



0 

0 

34 

4 

10 

15 



91 

17 

12 

12 





12 

0 

40 

8 

46 

11 

2 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

40 


70 

20 

1(50 

10 

1 

14 

15 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

145 

0 

125 

0 

15 

0 

150 

0 


0 

3 

0 

9 

3 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



42 


85 

10 

45 






0 

0 

1 19 

0 

4.5 

0 



75 








90 




90 


10 


25 



41 

12 

30 

io 

3 

8 



1 

0 





1 











20 

8 

1 

a. 

•).- 

3.'{ 



4 

9 



12 

3 

1 

12 

8 

7 





1 i 

1 40' 


10' 

5 

1 

1 





0 

i‘"o 

I 37 

*6 

20 

14 

’**7 

'**6 

13 

*7 

**'(1 

’ d 



1 45 


14 

8 

4 




0 


0 

0 

j 30 

0 

18 

13 

5 

4 

25 

1(5 

0 

0 





15 

r, 



15 

r, 

1 


*25 

0 



285 

8 

i() 

*24 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 





10 

3 

13 

4 

10 

0 

1 

* *22 

8 

30 

*20 

60 

15 

3 

12 





0 

0 

115 

0 

21 

0 

25 

d 


**'6 

id 

'd 

.50 

50 

25 

10 

0 

0 

125 

275 

0 

0 

0 

0 



300 

175 











50 


48 

*28 

4 

4 









50 

10 


5 

i 






6i 


37 

31 

*12 

21 

14 

2,3 





25 


10 

11 

6 

10 

10 

15 



40 

*16 

50 











100 


40 




lio 


**6 


*1*8 

17 

50 

1*5 

50 

*10 

'io 

15 



75 

25 

100 

40 

50 

25 

75 

150 

10 

”*5 

"*() 

*0 

133 

15 

215 

65 

274 

45 

186 

70 

51 

27 

7 

14 

120 

6 



149 

6 

81 

49 

139 

47 

0 

0 



23 


18 

14 

18 

14 

12 

20 



711 

234 



640 

120 

101 

108 





100 

, 5!) 

40 

25 

40 

25 

10 

6 

6 

4 

0 

0 

*10 

25 

8.J 

25 

35 

40 

10 

15 

25 

16 

20 

10 

8 













Months 


6-9i 

0( 




Annual 
charge for 


4-6; 8-12] 
3-24 


C 

6 

0-9 


30 

20 

8-12 


10 

C-10 


6-8 



CO 

p 


.$75 

50 

.50 

80 

50 

40 


33 


$40 


.55 

4 . 5 | 

45 

50 

00 

85 

to 

20-50: 

501 

65 

lOO 

100 

53 

90 


Gradu- 
ates 
in com- 
mercial 
course. 


34 33 


6 

15; 

15 

341 


14i 


40 11 

30' 32 

20; 0 

25' 10 


30 


12 ! 
O' 
05j 
9 . 
10 . 


Gradu- 
ates in 
amanu- 
ensis 
course. 


-3 

I 

Ph 

36 1 37 


12 


12 


38 


18^ 


10 


12 


204 

206 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 


216 

216 

217 

218 
210 
220 


221 

223 

223 

224 

225 

228 

227 

228 
229 
210 
231 
2.32 
2M 

2:14 

235 

2;i6 

237 

238 

239 

2 to 

211 

242 

243 

244 
246 


24 « 

247 


248 
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Table 2. — StatisUca of commercial and 


249 

250 

261 

252 

253 

254 

255 
250 


257 

258 

259 


260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 
267 

2C8 


270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 
270 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 


286 

287 

288 


PoBtoffiCC. 


1 


NEBRASKA. 

Falls City 

Grand Island 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

McCook 

Omaha 

do 

York 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord 

I New Hampton 

Portsmouth 

i 

NEW JERSKV. 

Camden 

Elizabeth 

Jersey City 

do 

Newark 

do 

do 

Trenton 

.... 4do 

NEW YORK. 

Albany 

Binghamton 

do 

Brooklyn 

do 

do 

Builalo 

do 

Chatham 

Corning 

Elmira 

Fort Edward 

Fort Plain 

GenoTa 

do 

Gloversville 

HomollsTille 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Lima 


Name. 




Falla*City Business College 

Grand Island Business and Nor- 
mal College. 

Queen City Business College^ 

Lincoln Business College 

McCook Business College 

National Shorthand Institute'^'. . . 

Omaha Business College 

College of Commerce 


] 

Smith’s College of Business and j 
Shorthand.’^ j 

NewHiiinpton Commoreial College j 

Smith’s Academy and Coinineridal ! 
College. I 


I 

I Abrahamaon Busiues.s College * . . . 

Lausloy Busineaa College* 

Drake Business College * 

Jersey City Business College 

Coleman National Bueiuess College 

Newark Bu-sineas College* 

New Jersey Business Cmlege 

Abrahamson College of Business 
and Shorthand. 

Stewart Business College 


Albany Business College 

Business College and Institute of 
Shorthand. ' 

Lowell Huainess College 

Heftley School »>f Comniorco 

Long Island Business College*. . . 

St. James Commercial 

Bud'alo College of Commerce. * . , . . 
Caton’s National Business College. 
Whiteman’s Telegraph School and 
Kallroad Business College. 
Kerst’s National Businese College . 

Elmira School of Commerce 

Hayley’s Business CoUego and 
School of Shorthand. - 
Porter School of Business Traln- 
ing. 

G eneva Business Train ing College . 

Geneva Shorthand College 

Gloversville Business College * 

Homellflville Business and Short- 
hand College. 

WyckoATs Phonographiclnstitutc 
Jamestown Business College 
Association, LimitetL 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 
Business College. i 

♦From 1893-94. 



In- 

struct- 

Students. 

Day 




course. 

Executive officer. 






.2 

15 

I 

*3 

'3 

e 





pR 

3 

4 

5 


r 

G. M. Barrett 

1 

1 

34 

13 

A. M. Hargis 

4 

1 

230 

173 

O. P. Wilson 

2 

1 

45 

80 

1). 11. Lillibridgo 

4 

3 

205 

45 


1 








F. F. Koose 

2 

1 

10 

21 

F. F. Boosts 

4 

3 

400 

175 

R. Cr. Harris 

4 

2 

08 

28 

W.l). Smith 

1 

1 

10 

0 

Bov. A.B. Meservev, 

4 

1 

63 

21 

l*h. D. 





Lewis E. Srnitli 

.3 

2 

25 

15 

Charles^Iagnus Abni- 

3 


20 

8 

humson. 

James li. Lansley, 

2 

2 

39 

32 

Ph. I). 





William E. Drake 

3 

2 

69 

81 

William E. Drake 

3 

2 

70 

64 

H. Coleman 

7 

2 

250 

75 

Martin Mulvey, A. M. 

2 

1 

85 

40 

C.T. Miller 

8 

2 

162 

70 

Chas. M. Abrubumson 

8 

1 

15 

6 

Tho.s. J. Stewart 

7 

3 

201 

74 

John Tl. Cariiell 

12 

6 

450 

250 

John F. liilcy, A. M.. 

0 

3 

00 

1 90 

J. E. Bloomer 

4 

2 

150 

54 

Norman 1*. HeJBiey 

4 

6 

32 

170 

Henry C. Wright 

7 

4 

219 

1 337 

Bro. John Evangelist. 

8 

0 

550 

i 0 

1). D. Flanagan 

3 

0 

380 

: 260 

B. G. Hurst 

8 

. . . 

500, 200 

Frank Whiteman 

1 

1 

53 

* 

J. T. Korst 

1 

1 

80 

15 

Sherman 0. Estey . .... 

4 

2 

200 

100 

J. W, Hayley,.... 

3 

0 

25 11: 

Ernest W, Covell 

2 

2 

32 


Ansel E. Mackey 

2 

2 

28 ll 

Robt. E. Hadden 


1 

5 

18 

U . G . Patterson ....... 

8 

3 

40 

85 

C. E. Willard 

1 

1 

18 

12 

Mrs. M. A , Adsitt 


2 

4 

12 

U. E. V. Porter 

'*6 

0 

42 

67 

W. H. Roese, D. D ' 

1 

1 

25 

15 
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Students. 


Even* 

4ng 

course. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

Com- 

inorcial 

course. 

Amanu- 

ensis 

course. 

English 

course. 

Teleg- 

raphy. 

Months 

in 

course. 

6 

S 

*3 

1 

Ph 

9 

6 

I 

fe* 

P 

0 

1 

to 

.9 

‘3 

P 

11 

6 

"3 

Female. 

V 

'3 

Female. 

6 

Female. 

6 

i 

p 

Day course. 

Evening course. 

19 

19 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 





7 

r> 







10 


0 

0 



167 

31 

50 

43 

76 

51 

0 

u 

G 


0 

0 

25 

0 

40 

10 

20 

18 

40 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 



100 


no 

41 

44 

04 





A fi' 

4 

c 

■ 

1- 


4 

6 






c 








10 

21 



.... 


0 


40 

15 





314 

50 

71 

115 

15 

10 



c 

12 











4 


9 

6 


5 

11 



5 

... 

7 

4 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 






03 

21 

5 

c 



4 

0 

7 

! 


0 

0 



21 

8 



0 

0 

0 

0 


03 

35 

25 

120 

100 


8 

20 





1 

4-C 

6-10 

20 



15 



■ " 



i 

0-1 •>' 

0-1 1 

07 

36 



. 

130 

15 

34 

98 

30 

0 

0 

0 

10 2o!i2-18 

88 

10 



88 

16 

30 

62 

43 

0 


10 15 

75 

11 






0| 

12 

50 

25 

105 

*60 

^'1 

30 

**28 

12 

0 

0 

*6 

'**6 

G-12 

7-14 

80 

25 

125 

75 

180 

50 

29 

78 

242 

95 


0 

12 

10 

71 

13 

20 

75 

79 ! 

0 

^ 1 

12 

6 

1 



10 

14 

140 

34 

200 

125 

1 

102 

23 

8 

50 

107 

C7 



10 


40 

10 

350 

45 

400 

50 

' 100 

150 

j 


40 

10; 

6 


20 

30 

no 

36 

43| 

55 

: 27 

59 

80 

120 

0 

0 

4 

6-7 

02 

14 



91 

8 

10 

22 

14 

3 

12 


4-7 

S 14 

110 

150 

iio 

2^ 



12, 

170 

12 

24 



0 

0 

201 

53 












0 

0 

'566 

*6 

125 

* **6' 

**751 

6 

! 400 

6 

6 

0 



240 

no 

105 

08 

398 

115 

112 ! 

20.5 

i no 

50' 

0 

0 

6 

12 

100 

30 



400 

100 

100 

100 

1 




9 

12 

0 

0 

*25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 

*6 

*53 

i"'4; 

« 

0 

o 




7 

5' 

■ 30 

15 




5 

6 











1 

6 


6 

6 

'*20; 

6 

28 

i 

5 

9 

3 

0 

*0 

0 






19 


13 





9 


8 

3 

25 

10 

18 

2 


1 

15 

0 

2 

0 

4-10 

6-12 

3 

6 

10 

5 

0 

0 

5 

18 



j 


0 

12 

30 

80 

35 

40 

36 

15 

5 

20 

■"’6 

'*‘6 


'*’6 

4-0 

6-12 

0 

11 



13 

10 

•6 

5 

8 

8 

0 

0 

G-IC 

12-18 



12 



4 

12 



6 9 



70 


33 

21 

10 

42 

0 

0 

6 

6 

8 

0 

.... 

.... 

20 

.... 

19 

13 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


A^ninial 
charfto for 
tuition. 


C3 

P 


$40- 
120 . 

40. 
GO . 
15;. 
301 . 
60 
401. 


$40 


lOOi 

35-50 


100 

40 


40 

40 

60 

100 

00 

50 

00 


20 


Gradu- 
ates 
in com- 
mercial 
course. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
amanu- 
ensis 
course. 

249 

<D 

94 

e3 

15 

a 

v 

p 

9S 

•2 

96 

0 

§ 

P 

9y: 


! 

15 

6 

3 

4 

250 

12 

6 

8 

12 

251 

18 

G 

5 

8 

252 




1 

253 





254 

29 

9 

25 

87 

255 

12 

5 

8 

3 

256 

2 

3 

0 

2 

257 

22 

G 

0 

2 

258 

10 

5 



259 

11 

3 

1 

4 

260 





261 





! 262 





263 

01 

26 



264 

25 

15 

12 

7 

2G5 

38 

3 

10 

42 

266 

29 

3 



267 

20 

2 

4 

30 

268 

i 250 

35 

90 

140 

269 

! 42 

55 

27 

59 

270 

671 

6 

6 

18 

271 

j 


1 


272 





273 

’*15 

’ 0 

’*15 

‘6 

274 

11(5 

62 

46 

118 

275 

140 

75 

50 

40 

276 





277 

7 

4 

80 

15 

278 

CO 

30 

10 

30 

279 

1 

0 

0 

3 

280 

6 

2 

2 

— 

281 

6 

0 

n 

0 

282 

0 

0 

4 

9 

283 

20 

10 

3 

16 

284 

3 

3 

0 

1 

285 





287 

*'7 

'"e 

i 

’*i4 

286 

7 

2 

1 

2 

288 
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Table 2. — StatisUea of commercial and 








Students .| 





In 








struct- 

Day 







course. ‘ 


Post-office. 

Name. 

Erecutive officer. 

(0 

'31 

§ 

’’5 

0 








iS 


1 


3 

4 

1 

5 

e 

7 


NEW YORK — con- 








tiniiocl. 







289 

Npwburg 

Spencori.an ln.stitute of Itusiness 

A. U, Spenoer 

2 

2 

50 

45 


Shorthand. i 





290 

New York (125th 

Coll©g(' of Coumiereo* 

Finnic n. Iluscoo 

o 

! 0 

40 

20 


st,). 



! 



291 

New York (152 5th 

Mctrojxdiian School of Isaac Pit- 

William L. Mason 

0 

! 

10 

30 


av©.). 

man Sliorthaijd and Typewrit- 
ing. 

r.aoKard Bii.sine.ss College .and 






292 

New York 

S. S. Ihwkard 

11 

5 

! 540 

165 



School of Stenography. 






293 

New York ( 107 W. 

Piiino Uptown Business College.. 

IT. W. llemington 

3 

4 

! 190l 

104 


34 th St,). 



1 


29i 

New York (02 

Paine’s Business College ' 

Bnthorford and ITow- 

3 

1 

183 

19 


Bowery). 

ell. 





295 

Now York 

Walworth Buaine.ss and Steuo- 

Geo. S. and Jno. C. 

6 

0 

32 

88 



graphic College. 

Walworth. 


i 

i 


296 

Niagara Falli 

Niagara Business College 

n. J.King 

3 

1 ^ 

80 : 

30 

297 

Oleau 

Westbrook (hnnmereial ColJ('ge 

7k I>. W(‘sthrook 

4 ! 


80 

23 

208 

Oswego 

Cliath'o’s Phonographic In.stituie. 

W.G. Challee 

•^i 

3 

651 

55 

209 

Peekskill 

T}i(> Inatitnle 

(Tins, Unlt ninire 


1 

23j 

18 

300 

Rochester 

Rochester Business College ^ 

A. S. Osborn, S. C. 

12 ’ 


465 

GO 



Williams. 





301 


ITnderhiirH TTnirersitv 

B.S. Underhill 

3 

1 

80 

70 

802 

Scheiiectatly 

Scheuect.ady Business College.... 

F. C, Hovev 

2 

1 

25 

1 50 

308 

Troy .* 

Troy Business College 

Thos. H. Shields 

9 

3 

356; 

147 

304 

IT tica 

Utica Business College’ 

G. F. Hondrick and 

3 

5 

1241 

79 



T. H, Shields. 



! 



NORTH CAROLINA. 







305 

Augusta 

Hodges Business College 

JohnD. Hodges, A.M. 

1 

1 

36 

14 

8()<'> 

Greensboro 

Wetniore’a BusiuesH College 

W. H. Wet more 

2 

1 

40 

6 

807 

Siler Citv 

’Diompsen’s liuainc.ss (hdlogo 

J. A. W. TluuTipson _ . . 

2 


00 


308 

Washington 

Wilkinson’s Coininercial t>chool. . . 

Aaron 11. Wilkinson. . 

1 

’ 0 

ir> 

"i 


NORTH DAKOTA. 







309 

Fargfy 

Dakota Busine.s.s .oiid Literary 

F. Lelaiid Watkins, 

3 

3 

75 

1 50 


Colleg(\ * 

A. B. 





310 

CJrand Forks 

Kortlnvestcrn College of thmi- 

J. d. Swengel 

5 

0 

80 

05 



merco. 







OHIO. 







313 

Akron 

HammePs Buainos.s College 

P. TIamniel 

1 

2 

45 

37 

312 

Bennington 

Hectic Busini-s.-Ci)llr-'i‘ 

J. Howard Baldwin... 

2 

3 

14 

5 

313 

Cantield 

Nortiicii ilern Ghui B i^ines-. (.'mI 
lege. 

Actual Business College 

J. A. Cummins 

2 

0 

56 

31 

314 

Canton 

A. S. Griffin 

4 

2 

: .55 

34 

315 


Canton Business College* 

Will Jam Feller 

3 

1 

91 

79 

316 

ChilHcothe 

ChilHcothe Business College " 

a. A. Miller 

1 

2 

28 

33 

817 

Cincinnati 

K. M. Bartlett’s Cominorcial Col- 

Ohas. M. Bartlett 

5 

3 

275 

100 



lege.* 






318 


Nelson Bn8inc.ss College 

Richard Nelson 

5 

4 

219 

59 

319 

, Cleveland 

Chit) Business University * 

Frank S. Stone 

2 

1 1 

80 

20 

200 

820 


Bi>eneeriaii Business College 

Spencer, Felton and 

71 2 

i 300 




Loomis. 





821 

Coltmibua 

Hartsough ’s College of Rh oribantl . 

W. 11. Harf sough 

1 

1 

28 

42 

322 


Mann’s College of Shorthand and 

E. G. Mann 

2 

1 1 

104 

120 



Typewriting.* 






m 


Parson’s Business College* 

II. B. Parsons 

4 


100 

50 

324 

Coshocton 

Conner's Business Colh'go * 

M. A. (yoimer 

2 

1 i 

37 

53 

32$ 

Belawar© 

National Business College 

L, Lo May 

4 

1 

375 

40 

820 

Eaab Liverpool . . . 

Ohio Valley Busines.s College * 

F. W. Fowler. 

4 


147 

48 


* From 1893»94. 
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Students. 




ual 

0 tor 
on. 

(Jradu- 
utes 
in eoin- 
inendal 
cour.so. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
anianu- 
ensis 
course. 

Even- 

ing 

course. 

Average 

daily 

attcncl- 

auce. 

Com- 

mercial 

course. 

A Til an u- 
ensis 
course. 

Engl is li 
course. 

Teleg- 

raphy. 

Months 

in 

course. 

Ann 

charg 

tuiti 

13 

Female. 

i 

u 

% 

u 

& 

i 

S 

0 

o 

to 

O 

0 

lU 

> 

W 

A 

Female. 

(0 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Day course. 

Evening cour.<5e. 

Day course. 

Evening course. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

a3 

Female. 

o 

13 

13 

a 

Ol 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

It 

18 

19 

20 

91 

22 

23 

34 

25 

20 

27 

22 

15 

55 

30 

35 

8 

15 

37 





8 

12 

$80 

$45 

28 

5 

10 

24 

If) 

5 

30 

10 

40 

5 

15 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

144 

72 

37 

5 

15 

16 

10 

20 

20 

15 

0 

0 

20 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-8 

8-10 


75 



10 

80 

0 

0 



515 

15 

25 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10-12 

A 

198 


84 


10 

34' 

75 

21 

45 

20 

105 

30 

20 

96 

48 

25 

0 

0 

12 

12' 100-120 70-120 

15 

12 

15 

1 

9' 

80 

17 



97 

17 

54 

63 

63 

8 

0 

0 

12 

12 

8S 

88 





42 

C 

84 

38 

40 

9 

35 

85 


0 

0 

0 

6-7 

S-9 

150 

100 

23 


27 

69 

35 

15 

90 

30 

89 

12 

7 

25 

19 

8 

0 

0 

8-10 12-20 

75 

45 

37 

12 

0 

11 

10 

4 

50 

15 










(i 

12 

120 

60 


.... 


1 



50 

0 

8 


28 

2.5 



0 

0 






... .1... 

....1 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

4 

6 

4 

23 

18 

0 

0 


. 

0 

60 



0 

4 

1 

4 

1 

40 

20 



4G0 

45 

15 

65 





r>-6 


100 

18 









45 

35 

70 

80 

70 

45 

70 

1 


f> rj 

.. 

4-6 


5,-. 

25 

no 

25 

50 

35 

15 

40 

20 

15 

10 

47 

15 

3 

0 

0 

6 

9 

9? 

4(? 


0 

0 

lo: 

1(58 

43 

225 

145 

324 

21 

46 

93 

131 

57 

23 

19 

0 

12 

100 

30 

76 

17 

31 

80| 

48 

20 



89 

31 

8 

44 

04 

20 

11 

4 

3-6 



20-35 




....1 

0 

0 

24 

0 

8 

7 

6 

2 

16 

14 

0 

0 

3-5 

0 

20-50 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

5 

15 

80 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

G 

25 


35 

5 
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0 



35 


35 


5 


40 


5 


5 


40 


or. 


.... 


"h 

0 

4 

j> 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

r- 



H' 11 0 

6 

20 

10 

50 

20 

50 

25 

15 

35 

30 

30 

0 

0 

6 


70 


30 

5 

1 

12 

20 

15 

80 

20 

GO 

40 

15 

20 

20 

20 

0 

i 

0 

6 

6 

100 

40 

35 

15 

12 

1 

15 

30' 

0 



47' 

15 

8 

19 

0 

20 


i 

B 

12-1 5 



1 

1 

1 

8 

ol 

0 



11 

1 

0 

0 

a 

4 

0 

*6 

0 

0 

100 


r 

0 

0 

Oi 

0 

0 

'*85 

1 

'"6 

15 

5 

10 

0 

40 

34 

0 

o; 

1 

7 

0 

30 

0 

5 

o 

2 

3 

i 

35 

26 

80 

55 

GO 

22 

80^ 

38 
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7 

40 

40 

38 

16 

19 

25 

08 

24 



136 

64 

1 20^ 

lOfi! 




5 

9 

100 

GO 

45 

21 



9 

8 


*’ii 

35 

84 

25 

27 

1 



? 

9-12 

50-75 

30-59 

15 

23 

15 

19 

1 











6 

8 

100 

100 





35 

17 



142 

3l' 

59 

47 

30 

0 

0 

0 

8 

80 

3.5 

0 

... 

0 

i 0 

40j 

10 

’ '6o 

‘ *35 

85 

15; 

15 

35 

0 

0 
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0 

8 

12 


45 





100 

75 

300, 

100 

300 

100 

lOU 

200 

50 

50 





100 

45 

76 

25 

25 

*75 

7 

5 

28^ 

C 

0 

1 

0 

28 

* 42 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

6 

D 

GO 

I 

45' 





25 

50 

125 

45 

60 

34 

1 

15 

115 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

lOOl 

50 

10 

20 

4 

*ii6 

40 

10 

50 

25 

75 

40, 

10 

30 





a 

12 

75 

50 

40 

20 

5 

10 

24| 

18 

22 

18, 

18 

8| 

15 

21 

28 

42 

0 

"‘6 

6 

12 

60 

50 

7 

4 

3 

12 

0| 

0, 

55 

0, 

375 

' 40 

187 

40 

0 

0 

43 

5 

4-0 

0 

20-80 

0 

315 

30 

93 

25 

80 

27 

02 

' 74i 

138 

' 81 

14 

58 

79 

7 

5 

2! 

6 

' 9 

48i 

45 

87 

5 

9 

84 


289 

290 
201 

292 

293 

294 

295 

298 
i 297 
298 
! 299 , 
UOO 

1 301 
;>02 

303 

304 


305 

308 

307 

3(« 


314 

315 
318 

317 

318 

319 

320 

821 

322 

323 

324 

325 
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Table 2 . — Statistics of commercial and 








Students* 





In. 







struct- 

ors. 

Day 







oourso. 


Post-oflftco. 

' Name. 

Executive officer. 


•a 








a 


1 






& 




1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


omo— continucil. 







327 

Groonvillo 

Centennial Business College 

S. E. Shook 

2 

0 

22 

4 

328 

Lancaster 

(’olutnbia Commercial College 

W. M. Gessermon 

1 


10 

4 

329 

Lima 

Lima Business College 

Howard W. IN'ars 

3 

1 

00 

60 

330 

Manafii'.ld 

Ohio Business College 

J.W. Sharp, Ph.D.... 

2 

1 

76 

34 

331 

Maasillou 

Mussillou Actual Business Col- 

C. H. Kilgore 

2 

1 

40 

83 



lege.* 






332 

XowPliiladelphia. 

New Philadeljihia Business Ccl- 

W.C. Shott 

3 

] 

24 

30 



lege. 






333 

Newark 

Newark Business College 

S. L. Beenoy 

] 

] 

200 

50 

334 

Oberlin 

Oberlin Business College 

J. T. Henderson 

2 

1 

102 

33 

335 

do 

Oberlin Telegraph Com iian y * 

J. A. Sheridan 

2 

1 

90 

2 

336 

Piqua 

Piqua ('oniinercial College 

(ffia.s. E. Beck 

2 

1 

22 

20 

337 

Portsmouth 

liiver City Business College 

0. W. Mootlmrt 

2 

] 

85 

35 

838 

Sidney 

Bnekeyo Business College 

W. A. Trouto 

3 

2 

19 

8 

339 

Springfield 

Nelson’s Business College 

31. .1. Nelson 

2 

1 

70 

5 

.340 



F. W. Williaa 

1 

2 

10? 


341 

Ti(Bn 

Heidelburg College of Connnerco*. 
TlflBii Business CoUego 

0. 0. llnnkle 

J 

2 

20 

“To 

342 


C. C.Kcnnison 

2 

3 

48 

50 

843 

Toledo 

Davis Business College 

Matthew H. Davis 

8 

1 

300 

200 

344 

VaiiWert 

Van Wert Bnsinea.s College 

B. F. Hart 

2 


28 

16 

945 

Warren 

Warren Business College* 

A. C. Maris 

2 

0 

89 

15 

346 

Wooster 

Bixler Buaine.^s College 

Gideon Bixler 

2 

1 

72 

30 

347 

! Youngstown 

Browne’s School of Shorthand 

JolmC. Browne 

1 


ID 

85 


and Typewriting. 






348 


Federal Bu8inea.s Colh*ge 

S.n. Place 

8 

1 

53 

21 

349 

! Zanesville 

Zanesville Busiues.s College 

P. W. Frederick 

1 

1 1 

80 

SO 


OREGON. 







360 

Medford 

1 Ilighy Business College 

M.E. Rigby 

5 

3 

40 

35 

351 

Portland ' 

Holmes BuHiness College 

Mi.ss G. llolmes 

8 

3 

100 

100 

352 

do 

Portland Business (hdlege 

A. P. Armstrong 

4 

3 

250 

125 

353 

Salem 

Capital Business College 

AV'.l. Staley 

1 

2 

54 

21 


PENNSYLVANIA. 







354 

Allentown 

American Bnsinea.s College 

0. C. Dorroy 

8 

3 

196 

42 

3.55 

do 

Allentown Business College 

W. L. Blackman ... 

2 


30 

5 

856 

Allegheny 

Williams College of Actual Busi- 

T. M. Williams 

2 

”2 

100 

25 


ness. 






3,57 

Altoona 

Mountain City Business College.. 

G. G. Zeth 

3 

1 

315 

126 

358 

Beaver Falls 

Butcher’s Business College 

J. W. Butcher 

2 

1 

15 

1 15 

359 

Carbondale 

Wood’s Carbondale College 

F. E. Wood 

4 

1 

168 

42 

300 

Columbia 

Archibald Dickson Business Col- 

Archibald Dickson . . . 

1 

1 

67 

35 



lege. 






361 

Corry 

Corry Business College 

W. E. Tooke 

2 

i’ 

40 

27 

862 

Du liois 

l)n liois Business College 

G. W. Lenkerd..,. 

3 

2 

941 

96 

368 

Easton 

Easton College of Business 

C. Lincoln Free 

» 


30 

20 

864 

Erie 

Erie Business University 

J.M. Glazier 

2 

"2 

200 

75 

865 

Germantown 

Germantown Business College*.. 

Chas. M. Abrahamson . 

2 

1 



866 

Harrisburg 

Harrisburg Business College 

School of Commerce 

J. E. Garner 

1 

1 

24 

“15 

367 


J. C. Shumberger 

6 


109 

37 

868 

Hazleton 

Hazleton Business College 

Joseph Leniing 

2 

*2 

42 

28 

369 

Lancaster 

Key. stone Business College 

P. H. Keller 

2 

1 

27 

16 

370 

do 

Lancaster Business Col lego., .mi... 

H.C. Weldler I 

3 


60 

36 

371 

Lebanon 

Lebanon Business College 

Lock Haven Commercial School .. 

J acoh Gu Gerberich ... 

5 

“i 

105 

48 

372 

Lock Haven 

Jos. H. De Pue 

2 


75 

10 

373 

McKeesport 

Meadvme 

Gressly Colloffl©* 

E. W. Gordon 

10: 

‘2 

65 

58 

874 

Bryant, Stratton & Smith Busi- 

A. W. Smith 

4 

1 

116 

97 

U75 

Norristown 

ness Collea^s. 

Schissler CoBefo of Business 

11. J. Schissler 

6 

4 

350 



* f'rom 1893-94. 
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mercial 
course. 
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ensis 
course. 

Even- 
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course. 
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Com- 

mercial 
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ensis 

course. 
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course. 

Teleg- 
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in 

ootirso. 
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tuition. 

0^ 

(S 

■« 

a 

a; 

© 

i 

o 

u 

p 

Evening course. 
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Female. 

'1 

Female. 

C3 

a 
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c5 

■a 

'a 

a 

Day course. 

Evening coarse. 

Day course. 

Evening course. 

© 

a 

Cj 

© 

'a 

© 

*a 

a 

© 

8 

O 

10 

14 
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10 

17 

18 

10 

ao 

31 


33 

*4 

35 

*« 

37 



18 


12 
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3 


1 
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2 

14 

G 

10 

4 







4 

6 
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6 
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13 

10 

65 

15 

92 

48 

58 

72 





6 

12 
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Cl 

34 

31 

40 



35 


75 

15 

2 

18 





5 


rW 

18 

8 


8 

10 

6 

25 

12 

30 

18 

17 

24 

0 
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0 

4 


35 

30 

25 

14 

13 

15 

0 

0 

18 


17 

7 

G 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5-8 
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0 

8 

2 

3 

B 

50 

32 

75 

40 

200 

50 
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9 

40 

40 

25 

_r, 



70 

9 

21 

10 
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0 

0 

0 

G 

G 









40 






90 

2 


00 






10 

8 

35 

14 

20 

10 

12 

15 

8 

G 
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0 

5 

9 

40 

40 

.... 

C 

2 

4 

7 

15 

5 

50 

15 

45 

10 

10 

15 





G 

12 

CO 

GO 


5 

5 

10 

4 

2 



22 

10 

9 

0 

4 

2 

.... 

.... 

0 












70 

5 





Oj 


0 


80 








50 

20 
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127 

1 

— 

:::: 


32 

18 

100 

50 





8 

0 

25 

4 

25! 3 

4 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

30 

18 

2 


1 

3 

15 

10 

34 

20 

64 

2.5 

10 

30 


3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

.50 

20 

20 

5 

10 

2-1 

75, 

25 

150 

75 

200 

100 

25 

75 














12 

1 

38 

0 

8 

11 

3 

i 
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0 

G 



12 

50 



50 

8 

1 

0 

7 

5 

1 

40 

r, 

37 

9 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

12 

100 

45 
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0 



32 
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EDUCATIOH BEPOBT, 

18S4-95, 





TABiJa 2 . — of commereml an4 





In- 

strrjet- 

orsw 

students 

Day 

eOUTHC. 


Post'Olfice. 

!Nauie. 

Executive ollicer. 

1 

O 

-2 1 

c4 O 





£ 

>1- 


-i 

I’ENxXSyLVANIA— 

i'oiitiiiuod. 



4 S 

IS 7 

370 

N<ii“th Wales 

North W alcK Acadomy and School 
of Busiiie.sa. 

Samuel Umstead 
Brunner. 


28 18 

377 

Oil City 

Tubbs JiuHineHS College 

Belavan C. I'nhbs 

•^il! 4 
o! 3 

42 08 

378 

Pliiladelphia 

Peirce School 

Thomas May Pcirec, 
A.M.,Ph.D. 

593 1 220 

371) 

PittabiiTs; 

Actual Buainesfl College 

M. J. Jones 


150i 188 

380 

do 

Curry Business C(d]effo* 

3 Inti’s Mercantile College 

J. C. Hocli, l*h.I> 

3! . . . 

150, ICO 

381 

do 

Wm. H. B»iir 

8'... 

500, 201) 

382 


Martin’s Shorthand School 

A. M. Martin 

4l 2 

40 200 

383 

Potts villo 

Commerrial S<*liool 

(r. A. Trant*uo 

] 0 

42' 20 

384 

do 

Wood’s Potts ville College 

F. E. Wood 

...J... 

131; HI 

3.85 

Bend! n 2 

Inter-State Commercial 'College. . . 

K. Y. SI oner 

71 1 

42' 2C 

380 

do 

lioading BiiHinosn Collego and 
Scientihe A<ademy. 

D. B. Bruniicr 

y| 3 

]28j 24 

387 

Scranton 

W^ood’s College 

O. P. Williams 

7 3 

355< 140 

388 




7 0 

llOj 32 

380 

Slienandojili 

Shenandoah Business College 

JnmeaP. V\”alfIron 

2) 0 

25 15 

390 

Sunburv 

Siinbury Business College^ 

Townnda Business aikl Shorthand 
College. 

Luce’s Commereial College 

John L. Milkrr 

s!-. . 

18 13 

391 

Towancla 

M. S. Crouk 

1 0 

0 11 

302 

■*iTnion (Tity 

Rev. N. E. T.uce 

1 ... 

30 20 

3951 

Washington 

Washington Buaiiiesa College.... 

W. J. Musser 

2 1 

80 00 

304 

■Waviiosbnrg 

AVavnesluirg College’" 

Dr. A.B.JIiller 

7 2 

157 125 

:J95 

Wilkcsbarrc 

'^\■ood rt (!oJlego 

I P. 3h Wood 

7 1 

420 02 

396 

William»iH)rt 

I’ott’a Sliorthund Collego 

i Jiio. G. ICendeTHoii 

2^ . . 

112 87 

397 ! 


AV illiani«i»ort Commercial (’ollego. 

F. M. Allen 

51 i 

175 40 

39K 

' York 

i 

; RHODE ISLAND. 

I’atrick'a BusinoHS College* 

1 

' AY. ll. J’atrick 

2| 1 
*>1 2' 

53 17 

390 


I T*a'wt U'’ 

Irving R. Car butt.... 


on o-. 

400 

j Providence 

j Providence Bryant & Stratton 

1 Business College. 

Theodore B. Stowell.. 

9 2 

105 140 

401 


Sobol field’s Comiuercial College. . . 

j Albert G. Scholfield. . 

? ^ 

73 43 

402 

L . . . do 

i 

HOimi CAIiOUNA. 

t Spencerian Busiueas College 

Geo. W. Sptmeor, jr. . . 


60 25 

403 

Charleston 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The MerciUJtile Sclmol 

C. If. Bergmann 

1 0 

0 0 

49*1 

A berdeen 

Aberdeen Bn siness Collego 

H. A.Nay 

1 1 

32 37 

405 

Sioux P^alls 

TENNESSEE. 

Siou-\ I'^alla Business Pnivorsity. . 

G, C. Christopherson. 

4 1 

60 25 

40G 

CliattancKiga 

Mountain City Snslness College. . 

AViley Brea 

3 1 

' 42 28 

ml 

Knoxville 

Me Al ien ’ H uainess College 

Jno. Adams McAllteu. 

1 0 

29 32 

408 


Young’s College of Shoi tliaiMland 
Typewriting.* 

J. P. Edington 

2 9 

1.0 12 

490 

ITaskvillo 

Driuighn’s l*ractkul Business Col- 
lege. 

J. P. Draughn 

9 2 

5;i5 65 

410 

TEXAS. 

Jennings 8 Business College 

E. AV. Jonnungs 

3 ... 

107 9 

411 

Austin 

Griffitts' CoBoge of Conimerco*.. . 
W aldeu’s Texas Business College * 

T). A. Griffitts 

1 3 

40 20 

412 

do 

L. E. AValdeu 

3 1 

175 00 

413 

Belton 

Belt*m Business College 

J. A. Frar.ier 

2 0 

27 7 

414 

Corsicana 

Chambers’s Business College 

* Prom 1893-04. 

AV". iv. Chambers 

1 0 

00 4 



Male. 
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hisines/i colleffes, XS 04 -‘ 9 S — Continued, 


Even- 
course . 
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380 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1894-95. 

Table 2 . — StathiicB of commei'cial and 





Students. 





In- 

course. 


Post-office. 

Name. 

Executive officer. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


1 

ii 

li 

4 5j o r 


TEXAS— continued. 




415 




2 2 175 75 

416 


Metropolitan Business Collegia 

Gillespie A Law- 
reuciv 

5 1 266 53 

417 

Fnrti Worth . . 



G 2 604 66 

418 

Gamesville 

Gainesville JJusinoss College 

J. H. McFarren 

11 65 19 

410 

Graham 

Graham Business College 

11. Fowler 

1 1 16 7 

420 

Houston 

Houston Commercial College 

J. B. Barnes 

3 3 182 197 

421 

Omou 

.Summer BuHinesa College * 

A. AV.Orr 

\ ... 40 

422 

Paris 

Southwestern Business College. .. 

E. M. Chart icr 

2 0 35 10 

423 

San Marcos 

Lon(' Star Business College 

M. C. McGee 

1 1 53 24 

424 

Temple 

lleoman’s Business College * 

C. A. Boom an 

1 ... 20 10 

425 

Waco 

Edw.ird Toby, Jr.’s, Practical 
Business College. 

Edward Toby, .jr 

4 0 79 9 

426 

Weatherford 

UTAH. 

North Central Business College - - 

AU. L. Alexander 

3 . . . 100 50 

427 

Ogden 

Inter-Moantain Business College 
and Shorthand School. 

James Ayres Smith... 

3 1 41 46 

428 

Salt Liihc City 

VERMONT. 

Salt Lake Business College ' 

N. r>. Johnson 

3 1 180 ... . 

429 

Purlin glon 

Burlington Business College 

K G. Evans 

2 1 58 42 

430 

AVatorhury Center 

VIRGINIA. 

Miiiaru Commercial College * 

C. 11. Slone 

1 

2 0 20 6 

431 

Lyuehluirg 

Southern Business University.... 

1 I>. A. Davis, jr., and 
J. AV. Giles. 

4 3 180 125 

432 

Norfolk 

Norfolk Business Colh'-go 

J. AV. Patton 

2 0 90 12 

433 

434 

Kichmond 

T? A fm 4 1 If" Pi 

Smithdeiil Practical Business Col- 
lege, 

t ]|Op 1 If t 11 r.llllprfp 

(i. At. Smithdeal 

3 2 87 34 

•> •> 45 2fi 

435 

J 1.1 

Staunton 

Dunsraore Commercial and Busi- 
ness College. 

J. G. Dunsmoro 

3 0 73 12 

43G 

do 

WASHINGTON. 

Staunton Business College 

J. A. Hiner 

3 0 42 8 

437 

Lyndon 

Lyiidon Business College 

Spokane Business College 

Tacoma Business College * 

Aug. AVilson 

10 14 16 

438 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Jno. B. Cassin 

4 0 257 126 

439 

John W. Tail 

4 1 100 50 

440 

Walla Walla 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Empire Business College 

MerwTu Pugh 

3 3 60 40 

441 

Huntington 

Huntington Business College 

L. M. Newcomb 

20 27 15 

442 

AVhceling 

WISCONSIN. 

Whoclixig Business College 

J. M. Frashcr 

C 1 192 104 

443 

Appleton 

Do Land’s Business College 

0. P. De Land 

2 1 22 18 

444 

Ashland 

Gordon’s Business College 

, E. D Gordon 

3... 15 17 

445 

Chippewa Palls. . . 
Eau Claire 

Chippewa Falls Business College. 

C. H. Howieson 

2... 65 47 

446 

School of Shorthand and Bu.si- 
ness. 

Mrs. M. J. Laraphear. 

.... 2 22 48 

447 

Green Bay 

Green Bay Business College 

Valentine’s School of Telegraphy. 

J. M. McCann 

4 2 136 39 

448 

Janesville 

liichard A'^alontino 

2 ... 236 .... 

449 

Kenosha 

Kenosha College of Commerce 

*From 1893-94. 

Otis L. Treiiary 

2 1 22 15 
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l)U8in€88 colleges, 1S94-95 — Continued. 


Students. 


Even- ^ 

inff 

course. 


qJ 

'a 

"cS 

s 


. 

N 

0 

40 

10 

125 

50 

16 

1 

GO 

4 

20 

5 

0 

0 

12 


132 

0 

75 

30 

30 

20 

33 

10 

0 

0 

15 

10 

30 

5 

37 

4 

49 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o' 

0 

”24 

”’9 

25 

15 

20 

10 

20 

0 

180 

23 

0 

0 

3 

2 

17 

0 

18 

4 


’3 


daily 

attend- 

ance. 


45 


25 


Com- 

mercial 

course. 


150 

193 

020 

14 

IG 

56 

“30 

48 

20 

153 


2G| 


13 


20 ; 


Amann-I 

ensis 

course, 


04 


English 

course. 


16 


721 70 


83 


0| 39j 17| 


0 4lj.... 

35 10| 15! 

12 


Teleg- 

raphy. 


0 


oj' 0| 

5 1 


Months 

in 

course. 




Cl 14 


1 

Gradu- 

Gradu- 


■ 

ates 

ates in 

Annual 

in com- 

am a im- 

charge for 
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ensis 

tuition. 

course. 

course. 
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tn 






S 





<0 

0 





§ 

bfi 
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0 
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6 

ed 
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fc- 

W 
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"rt 

eS 

a 

Pm 

d 

73 

a 

s 

R 

*2^2 


^4 

*45 

46 

27 

$■(0 

$50 

40 

3 

4 

15 

.50 


78 

54 
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25 

24 

22 

50 

50 

24 

23 
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0 

0 

0 

20 

120 


10 

2 



CO 

12 

11 

00 

16 

21 

40 

50 

25 




1 

1 

0 
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50 

25 

14 

4 
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11 
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50 

50 

50 

35 

15 

20 

50 

30 

10 

3 

3 
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40-G0 

18 
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1 35 

> 50 

35 

20 

77 

12 

55 

70 

1 
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} 05 
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430 
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433 
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435 


436 


437 

438 

439 

440 


441 

442 
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444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 


GO 
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40! 


90; 1141 


35 
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75 
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43’ 27 
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100 
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171 39l 18l 
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154 
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Post-ofiBce. 


I 


WlSCCNSlN—COnt'd. I 

450 La Croasc 

451 Miwlifton 

452 Marinette 

453 Meiiouiiuec 

454 Milwaukeo 

465 do 

456 Neenah 

457 Platte ville 

458 Portage 

459 Itacine 

460 Sheboygan 

461 Waiikoslia 

462 Wausau 


EDUCATION BBPOBT, 1894-95. 

Tabi.k 2.—SlaU»tm of commercial and 


Name. 


9 


Wiaeonflinllnsinesa University *. 
Northwestern liuainess College.. - 

IMarinette Businesa College 

Menominee Busine-ss (College * 

Spencerian Buftinesa College 

Wijwion.sin liusinf s 4 U ni vor8it5’ ... 
Twin City College of Coiniuerce*. 

Platteville JiUainess College 

College of Commerce 

L. V. Putter.ion Oomuaercial Insti- 
tute 

>heboygan Business College 

Waulccstia Business College 

Wausau Business College and 
Normal Institute.* 


* Prom 1803-04. 





Stadents.j 


In- 


1 


strnct- 

Uay 




course. 

Executive officer. 











Male, 

ee 

1 

Male. 

"eS 

e 

0 

PC4 

3 

i 

4 

S 

0 

7 

F. .T. Poland 

4 


167 

67 

K. Cx. Denning 

3 

6 

85 

38 

Miss E. A. Perkins 

2 

2 

40 

20 

B. Edw. Halpin 

1 

1 

21 

12 

Ilobert C. Spencer 

4 

5 

145 

65 

H.M. Wilraot 

2 

2 
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Table 6. — Staiistics of public day schools for the deaf lS9d~9rj. 
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Table 7, — Summary of statistics of private schools for the deaf, 1894-95. 
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Table 9 . — Summary of slatistics of State public institutions for the hlindy 1894-95, 
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Table 10 . — Statistics of State imllio institniiona for the blindj 1894-95, 
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Table 12. — Summary of staiistks of State iniblic institutions for the feell e-mi nded, 1894-95. 
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Table 13 . — Statiaties of State public institutions for the feeble-minded, 1894^95. 
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Table 2,-^Staii8tic8 of 


Post'OflQce. 


Name, 


i 


9 


1 Flagstaff, Ariz 

2 lone, Cal 

3 Whittier, Cal 

4 Golden, Colo 

5 Meriden, Conn 

6 Middletown, Conn 

7 Wilmington, Del 

8 Washington, D. C 

9 I Augusta, Ga 

10 CWcago, 111 

11 I Glenwood, 111 

12 I Pontiac, 111 

13 ! vSouth Byanston, 111 

14 ! Indianapolis, Ind 


Plainfield, Ind 

Eldora, Iowa 

Mitehellville, lowo 

Beloit, Kaus 

North Topeka, Kaus. . , 

Louisville, Ky 

Newport, Ky 

New Orleans, La 

TIallowell, Me 

Portland, Mo 

Baltimore, Md 

do 

Carroll Station, Md. . . . 


28 Cheltenham, Md 

2t) I Boston, Mass 

30 Door Island, Boston, 
i Mass. 


lleforinatory Institution for Juvenile 
Offenders, a 

Pre-ston School of Industry 

Whittier State School 

State Industrial Se-hool 

Connecticut School for Boys 

Connecticut Industrial School f<»r Girls . . . ! 

Delaware Industrial School for Girls 1 

Ilelonri School of thoDistrictof (Udumhia. 
Kichmoiid County lleforuiatory Inst itui e *1 

Erring Woman’s llefugo for lieforni I 

Illinois School of Agriculture and Man- I 
ual Training. ! 

niiiiois State Keformatory * 

Illinois Industrial School for Girls * 

Indiana Reform School for Girls and 
Woman’s Prison. 

Indiana Hefonu School for Boys * 

Iowa Industrial School* 

loM a Industrial School for Girls 

Tiidustrial School for Girls 

Kansas State Refonu School, Boys 

Louisville Industrial School of itetorm t - - 

Convent of the Good Sheiiherd 

Boys’ House of Refuge 

Maine Industrial School for Girls 

State Reform School 

House of Refuge 

Female House of Refuge ” 

St. Mary’s Industrial School for Boys of 
tho City of Baltimore. 

House of Reformation 

do 

Truant School* 


31 

32 
83 

34 

35 
30 
37 


Lancaster, Mass 

Lawrence, Mass 

Lowell, Mass 

North Chelmsford, Mass 

Salem, Mass 

SpringfiohL Mass 

Waliiole, Mass 


88 

89 

40 

41 


Westhoro, Mass 

West R»)xbary, Mass . . 

Adrian, Mich 

Detroit, Mich. 


42 Ionia, Mich 


43 Lansing, Mich - . . 

44 1 Redwing, Minn. 


45 

46 

47 

48 
40 
50 


St. Cloud. Minn . 
Boone vilie, Mo.. 
Chilli cothe, Mo. 
St. Lonis, Mo... 
Miles City, Mont 
Genova, Nebr... 


State Industrial Scbonl for Girls 

Essex County Truant School 

Lowell Reform School * 

Middlesex County Truant School 

Plummer Farm School 

Hampden County Truant School 

Norfolk, Bristol, and Plymouth Union 
Truant School. 

Lyman School for Boys 

Parental School J 

State Industrial Homo for Girls 

Preservation Class of the House of the 
Good Shepherd. 

State House of Correction and Reforma- 
tory. 

Industrial School for Boys* 

Minnesota State Training School for Boys 
and Girls. 

Minnesota State Reformatory ; 

Missouri State Reform School for Boys . . . 

State Industrial Home for Girls 

House of Rofnire. 

Montana State Reform School 

Girls’ Industrial School for Juvenile De- 
linquents. i 


^ * From 1803-94. 


Executive officer. 


3 


A. R. Edwards... 

E. Curl Bank 

J ohu E. Coffin . . . 

Cr. A. Garard 

Samuel Thatoher 
W. G. Fairbauk . . 


G. A. Shall eubergor ! 

Daniel C. Stelling 

Helen M. Woods : 

I^rsula L. Harrison j 

R. W. McClaiighry i 

M iss Fannie Morgan 

Miss Sarah F. Keely 

T. J. Charlton ! 

B. J. Miles I 

C. C. Cot^ 

Mrs. S. V . Leeper 

W.H. Howell 

I Peter tJald well 

1 Mother M. of St. ScholuBtic . 

W. C. Staunton 

E. RoAvell 

Joseph It. Farrington 

W.J. Kirk wood 

W. K. Bibb 

Brother Dominic 

Gon. John W. Horn 

H. C. Twitchell 

! James It. Gerrish 

i 

{ Mrs. L. L. Bracket t 

Henry E, Swan 

CornclJuM E. Collins 

M. A . Warren 

Charles A. Johnson 

Frank H.Kiug 

Aaron R. Morse 

Theodore F. Chapin 

Moses Perkins 

LuoyM. Sickole 

Anna Margaret Miller 

J. D. Fuller 

J. E. St.John, 

J. W. Brown 

William E. Lee 

L.D. Drake 

Emma M. Glll)ert 

Isaac 8. Bristol 

A. J. Hylton 

James D, McKelvey 


1 From 1891-92. 




Number of assistante. 
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$50, 000 
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158 

4 

58 

60 

11 

0 

167 

12 
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162 
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14 

77 

230, 961 

432 

70 

479 

23 

2611 155 
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152 
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404 
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15 

238 

289, 24.3 

116 
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14 
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116 
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1 16 

75, 000 

442 
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142 

11 

58 

95 

0 

1 

153 

258 
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437 
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14 

40 

250,' 006 
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244 

205 

39 

181 

63 

213 

81 

54 

108 

7 

244 
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14 

244 
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15 

12 

9, 000 

221 


86 

135 

98 

11 

35 

3 
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92 

8 

221 

3-4 

14 

150 

275, 000 ! 

28 

6 

20 

8 

25 
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4 

20 

14 
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28 
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14 
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8, 000 
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90 
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28 
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258 
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13 

250 
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130 
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09 
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419 
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756 
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18 

450 

405, 000* 

0 

145 
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145 

9 

96, 000 ’ 

0 
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175 
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165 

18 


41 

58 

16 
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181 
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~4 

183 

1 50, OOOj 

472 

0 

391 

79 



94 

91 

147 

186 

5 

472 
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16 

100 

200, OOOl 

430 

0 

377 

53 

190 
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117 

10 

430 
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15 

140 

160, HOOj 

0 

150 

137 

13 
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10 

40 

87 

33 

16 

150 
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13 


76, 150’ 
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83 
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87 
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17 
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64 

200 
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92 
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214 
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213 
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70 
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220 
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80 


20 

28 

12 

fj 

186 

(5 




I 85 

0 

15 

70 ’ 





230 

234 

1 

82 

6 

13 

{) 


0 

76 

76 

0 




36 

14 

2 

76 

3 ’ 


40, 000* 

140 

i 0 

137 

3 

! 



53 

3.5 

4 

140 

4 

15 

44 

100, 000 

i 200 

1 0 

200 

0 

125 

75 


1 

77 

85 

7, 

200 

4 

15 

1 100 

200. OUO 

! 0 

67: 

67 

0 

37 

11 

0 

' 13 

21 

18 

1 

49 

4 

14 

1 60 

60, 000 

' 466 

! 0, 

466 

0 

860 

103 

440 

] 20 

231 

159 

9 

463 

7 

11 

139 

350, 000 

; 275 


1 

275 

275 


25 

1 66 

106 

105 

5 

275 


12 

275 

200, 000 

65 

1 0 

63 

2 

21 

44 

9 

8 

103 

101 

2 

53 

4 I 

13 

12 


84 

0 

82 

2 

17 

67 

17 

12 

105 

1(K) 

2 

84 

' 4] 

12 

1 


0 

117 





! 



38 

4 

1 

! 

117 

4 

15 

117 

71, 723 

31 

0 

28 

3 

3 

28 

I ' '28 

3 


31 

4 

12 


19 47(5 

60 

2 

60 


52 

10 

1 0 

0 

oi 

45 

2i 

62 

5 

12 

0 


80 

0 

78 

2 

40 

11 

61 

17 

2 

80 

.3 

12 


(in, 000 

26 

0 

26 

0 

19 

7 

2 

0 

18 

15 

1 

26 

4 

”12 

20, OOO 

20 

0 

19 

] 



9 

5 

2 ' 

12 

1 

20 




j 16, 000 

32 

2 

34 

0 

8 

26 

7 

4 

28 

24 

1 

34 


12 

'*'0 

1 20, 000 

366 

0 









13 

366 



360 

! 146, 300 

101 

0 

99, 

”2 

7 

94 

2| 

'*‘0 

ioi 

0, 

1 

lOlj 

'5 

’"is 

0 

160, OOt) 

0 

346 

329’ 

17 

210 

136 

87' 

113 

97 

43 

6 

250 

4 ! 

16 

346 

131,931 

0 

200 

200 

0 

100 

too 

100 

30 ’ 






20 


50, 000 

165 

0 

157 

8 


12 

1 

18 




14 

165 

2 



333, 348 

615 

0 

466 

50 




0 

366 

289 

11 

515 


14 

200 

214, 170 

318 

40 

343 

15 





137 

100 

6 

358 

4 I 

15 

40 

360, .554 

117 

0 

112 

5 

84 

*83 

2 

4 

124 

132 

10 

110 

U 

22 

80 

207, 555 

185 

0 

155 

30 

116 

89 

15 

10 

101 

96 

4 

185 

6 



140 

75, 000 

0 

72 

68 

4 

67 

5 





2 

72 

4 

14 

03 

50, 000 

205 

86 

227 

63 

15 

275 

ioo 

'ioo 

iso 

160 

7 

290 

3 

12 


200, 000 

42 

7 | 

48 

2 

48 

1 

12 

6 



2 

49 


12 


40, 000 

o; 

76 

69 

7 

I 

30 

46 

8 

10 

“osj 

32 

2 

7«j 

4 1 

14 

.... 

40, 202 


j Expenditures. 


I 

a 


M 


31 


33 


57, 953 $35, 000 
3,111 111,546 


13, 000 
2, 600 
3, 464 
3, 150 


1 , 011 


95, 620 


8, 376 

8, 154 
21, 000 
1,600 
18, 000 


3, 775 


1,313 

5,545 


4,0121 


10, 000 

0 


1,308 

1, 000 


2, 500i 
2 , 5 il 0 | 

2, 771 
19, 800 
0 

2 , 000 
30, 000 
8, 149 


36,000 
73, 344 
40, 648 
670 
40, 256 
3, 000 
10, 573 

26, 960 

123,018 
15, 025 
39, 885 

61,846 
46,200 
39, 637 
18, 275 

27, 880 
33, out) 


9, 012 
8 , 000 
23, 163 
35. 918 
12, 668 
11,250 

24, 000 

’ ’i,"960 

21,618 
3, 437 


10, 000 
5, 8721 
2,270 36 
8, 093, 37 

38. 977 ' 38 

‘30 

36.367 40 
11, 500 41 

27, 243 42 

60, 000 ' 43 
45, 000 44 

43,791 45 
12,600 46 
11,691 47 
40,000 48 
4,088 49 
16, 756, 50 


a liwentlj' organized. 
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T A 15 LE 2 . — Stuimtici 



Poat-oflice. 

Name. 

Executive oflElcor. 


1 


3 

51 



John T. Mallalieu 

52 

Mancluitster, N. H 

vStato Industrial School 

J. C. Ray 

53 

Jamesburg, N.J 

State lieform School tor Juvenile Delin- 
quenis. 

Ira Ottereon 

5<1 



Yfrs. Mary A. McFadden 

55 



C. M. Harri'fioti 

5Q 

Prooklyu, N. Y 

Brooklyn 'I'i uant School * 

Patrick 11. Corrigan 

67 

CRuasin Four Comers, 

Y. 

Burnham Industrial Farm' 

J{ev. J. I){)olv 

68 

Elmira, ^T. Y 

SclKxd (‘f Letters, New Y’ork State llo- 
formator>'. 

Z. R. Brock way 

69 

]S;cw York (StationM), 

1 N. Y. 

New Y ork J uvenilo A s vlum 

' 1 

Elisha M. Carj>enter 

60 

New Y^'ork (SlatiouL), 
N. Y\ 

Society for the Peforni.ation of Jurcuilo 
Delinquents in tlie City of N'om Y^ork. 

A.C.Collson 

61 

'Ki*\v York N. IT 

The Y\ etnioi o 

1 YTvfl. TjOue 

62 

Kochoater,N. Y 

State Industrial ^k.'hooP 

j Eraiiklin U. Briggs 

63 

YYcstche.stcr, N. Y 

New Y'ork Catholic ProU ctoi v* 

; Brother Leontine, 

64 

I'iticinaat' 

Cinc.inunt.i WrniKe of 

' .! nines A llis^ni , 

65 

Ohio 

Girin’ Fudustrial Home 

1 Albert W. Stiles 

66 

Laii easier, Ohio 

P>ovs’ 111 dust rial S( hool 

! D. M, Barrett 

67 

Salem, Oreg 

State IJeform fx’hooD 

' R. . Heiulricks 

68 

Glcim Mills, Pa. . 

Philadelpliia House of Kefugo (Boys’ Dc- 
j partmeiit). 

1 F. H. Nilieckcr 

69 

Ilniitiugilon, Pa 

! Ih'misylvania Indus! rial PeAimiator^' at 

1 Jiuntingdou. I 

i T. B. Patton 

1 

70 

Morg.nriza. Pa 

Pennsylvania Reform S( liool 

j J. A. Quay 

71 

rhiladcliihia, Pa 

' llonso' of Refuge 

Yli'rt. M. A. Campbell 

72 

B.^ward, 11. 1 

} Oaklawni School for (Jl iris * 

! Mrs. li. S. Bulterworth 

73 


[ Soekanoset School 

dames 11. Eastman 

74 

Plank in ton, S. Dak 

1 South Jhikot.a Reform S<diool 

(h \Y. Ainswortli 

75 

Gatcaville, Tex 

j Texas State Reformatory and. IJouso of 

1 Correetiou. 

J. F. YIcGuire 

76 

Ogden, I'tali 

Territorial Reform S;*hool for AVliole Ter- 
ritory. * 

J. D. Haines 

77 

Yergonnes, 

YY‘rinont Industrial School 

S. A. Andrews 

78 

Glen Allen, Ya 

Industrial Si luKd of tlie I’rison A-ssociu- 
tion of Virginia. 

William C. Sam peon 

70 

(T) chillis, "Wasli 

YYa.shington State Refonn School 

Thoma.s P. Yi/'oslcndorf 

80 

Pruntytowu, YV. Y^a 

YVoHt Y irginia Refonn School 

D. \V.Shaw 

81 

Milwaukee, YVis 

YVisconsin Industrial School for (rirls 

S. E, Pierce 

82 

Sparta, YYis 

State Public Scho<»l for Dependent and 
Neglected Children. 

S. S. Landt 

83 

YYaukeslia, YVis 

YYisconsin State Industrial School for 

M. J . Regan 



Boys. 


From 1893-04, 


t From 1801-92, 




' Xuinber of assistants. 
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acltootSf 1S94-95 — Coutinnod. 


Pnpila. 


Sox. 

Ilaco. 

Kativ- 

ity. 

Illiter- 

acy. 








1 






00 


i 





i 

1 

Pi 

ii 

S 

a 





a 

i 

1 

a» 

(H 

W 

b4 

© 


6 

6 


© 

8) 

'd 

0 

'© 


a 


u 

0 

•43 


3 

p 

p 




0 



Q 

ce 

0 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

It 

lid 

00 ] 

0 

210 

11 

160 

61 

60 

81 

116 

17 

131 

2 

80 

25 

100 

17 


0 

320 

55 





: 0 

108 

87 

21 

30 

78 



! IHR 


209 

11 

Ki 

1 iri 

( 3.51 

0 

310 

41 

ioji 

246 

210 

141 

64 

0 

63 

i ' 

37 

27 

4 


1143 

0 

1090 

1 " 



183 

i 23 

1 

V 58 

186 

867 

i ” 

022 

1 1 

322 

50 

i GO 

Gi2 

92 

633 

1 

101 

1 

133| 370 


! 

0 

60 

GO 

1 0 





014 120 

694 

: 40 

499 

235 


.... 

104 . 5 ! 0 

1040 5 

84 1561 

*607 

422 

203i no; 320 

89 

I9r 

254 

344 

105 

oi 

‘>79 

63 





1 7(57 

0 ’ 





921 


01 

510 


Baring 

year. 


13 


700 


14 


140! 430; 220i 1U7| 100 


8, 

57‘> 

0 

496 

86 



;'.74 

58 

572 

541 

60 

438 

134 

484 

8H 

120 

.... 

99 


53 

225 

330 

13 

d 

138 

87 

51 

92 

34 

ui 

19 

72 

86 

4 

0 

26 

21 

T> 

14 

12 


3 



SO 

‘M2 

0 

212 

JU) 





190 

198 

13 

76 

21 

92 

5 




10 

47 

28 

J 

102 

0 

90 

102 



20 

10 



(5 

33 

6 

37 


34 

5 

7 

3 

42 

45 


85 

15 

96 

4 

75 

25 

80 

20 

40 

35 


1 10 

0| 

no 

0 

107 

3 

40 

20 

00 

38 

19 

1 10 

25: 

149 

2 

129 

129 

81 

70 

60 

44 

9 

1 02 

0 

82 

20 

95 

7 



63 

60 


35 

1 205 

233 

7! 







1 

212 

69 






.... 



50 

! 

' 3,51 

! 

‘ 

0 

1 

1 

349 

2 

77 

274 

59 

22 

198 

186 


School. 


5^^ 




15 16 


221 

133! 

375'i 


108' 
3 1 220 : 


261143 2 I 


18 


I 


30 


Expenditures. 


i 


31 


t; 


33 


14' 58i 
....I 13:j| 
l(5j 191 

1G< 108| 
.... 81 
13| 0 

14j 13; 

21 1142:1 


5 

4 ' 

2 

707'....' 
ir>70; 4fj 
409i 3 
3291 5 1 


12 .... 


$160, 000 

40, OOOi ,$3, 000 
175,000 12,552 


79,610' 
101), .776 
120 . 000 ; 
75, 000| 

500, ooo’ 
l,000,0()ol 


10,.356| 
ir>, 516 
19, 0(K) 
5, 750 

58, 000 


2l 92| 8 ' 
ll'l 050 4 ' 


458 

572 
138 
. 20 
5' 242 
07 
90! 


3 


39 


! 

1 

734 

.535, 000| 

32, 142 

18 

45 

35, OOOl 

9, 468 



476, K08l 

26, 500 

12, 

975 

8 40, 0301 

9, 218 

13 

289 

I 370, OOOl 

6,980 

11' 

. . .1 


1 420, 752j 

6, 539 

’ii 


1 180,(100!. 


1 

392 

i 750, 000, . 



19' 201 1,000, OOOi 


$39, ROO. 61 
12.000; 52 
70,9501 53 

15, 720 54 
31,09.5 ““ 

21, r“ 

10, 7501 


201, 668 
103, 588 
132, 037 


14' 152 

141 i25| 
13 511 


007,011 

200, 000! , 
200, 000 
200, OOOi 
70, OOO' 
GO, 000 1 


45, 000! 
14, 085! 


5, 0001 
800 


200, OUO' 30, 8881 

100, noo! 

12, 500 1 


5, 000 


60. OOO’. 
40, (K)0j 
08.380!. 
107,6971. 


220, 619 20, 000 


10,900 
267, 536 
279, 739 
50, 71)7 
30, 624 
93, 409 
IH, OOOI 67 
137, DOOl 08 


175, 000 
89,227' 


42, 0(H) 72 
48. 5021 73 
15, OOOt 74 
20, 0001 75 


14. 502 

15, 375 
11, 148 


76 


52,0001 79 
3, GjOi 80 

81 

47, 500 82 

50, 775 83 
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XIXL— FOREIGN 
Slatisiics of elementary 



Countries. 

Bate 

of 

reports. 

Enrollment in elementary 
schools. 

1 

Girls. 

Total. 

t 

Katio to total 
population. 


1 

» 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Austria-Hungary . 

1892 

2, 851. 9.56 

2, 606, 441 

1 1 

5,458,39613.2 

2 

Austria 

1892 

1, C83, 237 

1,005, 467 

3, 288, 704 13. 8 

3 

Hungary 

1892 

1,168, 718 

1, 000, 974 

1 

2, 109, 692 13 

4 

Belgium 

1893 

353,667 

298,6371 

652, 204|10. 40 

6 

Bulgaria 

1890-91 

196, 615 

72, 659 

269, 384' 8. 14 

1 

c 


* 1893 



2.56, 606 

11. 74 

1 

Prance 

1892-93 

i 

2, 805, 849| 

i 

2, 750, 621 ; 

i/5,6.56, 470 

14. 34 

1 

8 j 


1891-94 



9. 1.53. 947,18. .50’ 







i 1 

0 j 

Alsace -Lor- 

1891 



229.62814 


raino. 





i 

10 1 

Anhalt 

1891 : 

22, 673: 

22, 549 

45, 222 HI. OOj 

11 

Baden 

1891 i 

160, 222' 

160, 422 

320, 644*19. 20 

12 j 

Bavaria 

1894 

540, 400i 

567, 073 

1, 118, 072 

1 

20 


(kingdom). 




1 

1 

13 i 

Bremeii (free 

1891 I 

15, 317i 

15, 40Ui 

30. 717 



city). 





1 

14 

Brunswick . . . 

1 1801 

34,071 

34, 320 

69, 000 17 1 

15 

Hamburg 

1894 

1 43, 961 

48, 518 

1 92,479 15 


(I'reo city). 


1 


1 

1 

10 

Ilessia 

1891 

94, 572 

98, 240 

192, 812 19. 40 

17 

* Bippe 

1891 

12,061 

11,474 

\ 23,535 18.30 

18 

i Liibeck (free 

1894 

7, 298 

6. 828 

14,12618.50 


city). 





1 

19 1 

Mecklenburg- 

1891 

43, 692 

41, 142 

1 84, 834 14. 6o! 


Sohwerin. 





16 1 

20 

Moc.klenburg- 

1891 

7, 726 

7, .58.3 

15, 309 



j Strelitz. 



1 


! 

21 

Oldenburg 

1891 

30, 5.56 

: 29, 851 

60, 407 

17 j 

22 , 

Prussia 

1891 

2, 900, 311 

2, 700, 810 

5, 600, 621 

18. 6o' 

2:j 

(kingdom). 
Keuss Jr. Line 

1891 

0, 702 

9, 801 

19, 503 

17 

24 j 

Ecush Sr . 

1891 

5,417 

5, 571 

10, 988 

17. 50 


Line. j 






25 

Saxe -A 1 ten- 

1891 

14, 439 

15, 186 

29, 625 

17. 30 


burg. 






2G 

Saxe- Coburg- 1 

1891 

16, 581 

16,922 

83, 603 

16.20 


Gotha. 






27 

Saxo-Meinin- 

1891 



89, 592 

17. 70 

28 

« . 

Saxe- Weimar . 

1891 

29,404 

29, 463 

58, 927 

18.40 

20 

Saxony (king- 

1891 

361, 614 

209, 986 

681, 600 

19 


dom). 






30 

Schaumburg- 

1891 

8, 389 

8, 369 

6, 758 

17. 30 

81 

Sohwarzburg- 

1881 1 

7,880 

7, 187 

14, 667 

17 


Kudolstadt. 

1 





32 

Sebwarzburg* 

1891 

6, 479 

6,484, 

12, 963 

17. 10 


Bonders- 







hausen. 







Humber of teaoliera. 

•Male. 

Pe- 

male. 

Total, 

9 

10 

11 

80, 675 
58, 757 

21, 918 

10,096 
6. 509 

3,587 

00. 771 
65, 260 

25, 505 

12, 470 






66, 363 

80, 311 

1 

146, 674 

2, 703 

1 897 

l' .... 

1 2,303 

1 03 

1 

5, 000 

080 

5, 503 

24, 252 

821 

1,049 

2, 990 

2, 791 

473 

17,053 6,299 
572 I 249 

1 , 049 ' 

1,67J 1,310 

2, 467; 324 

! 


: Average at- 
tendance. 1 

Total. 

a 

0 <3 
o| 

5 2 

S 

7 


87 

90 1 

85 : 





j , ^ 



220| 125, 

1,012 145 ' 

1 ! 

9C()I 


70, :VM 
290j 
215| 
500 ' 


10, a42j 
18 
v! 


580 

863 


9 

2,413 


35l| 
2, 057j 
355| 

oGo; 
80, 076; 
308* 

222 ' 

500 
580 
589 
872 
10, 102 
120 

263 

264 


a From State only. 

5 Public, 4,281,183; private, 1,275,287. 
e Public schooU only, excluding normal ecbools. 
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COUNTRIES. 

education in foreign countries* 


Current expenditures. 


Salaries. 




Inoidon* 

tals. 


13 


:$4, 057, 863 $1, 338, 896 


150, 396 


246. 712 


3, 326, 531 


60, 864 


Total. 


14 


$6, 396, 779 
5, 702, 243! 


.|<j33,079, 2751 


61, 704 


1,030,638 


2,406 


a 024, OOOl 
332, 457 
a 869, 842| 

6, 869. H83! 

257, 131 
294, 690i 
974. 273 
1, 940, 82Ci 10.06' 

I 

a 68, 640' a 2. 91 
208,110 14. 70! 


-I 


15 


$2. 48j 
8. 74 


6. 98 


2,66 
7.13 
2.71 
5.25 
8. 30 
4. 27 
10, 80,' 


496, 423j 

I 

87, 906, 067 

<168,497 

72, 000 


8.201 

7. 

ja2. Oil 
6. 65! 


208,724 


4 , 357,069 
a29,640 
a71, 684 
a63,860 


^ ft 
P-i 


16 


6. 27 
6. 23 
6.60 
6.69 
a4.37 
a4.91 
a4.00 


1. 161 


Popula- 

tion. 

Date 

of 

cen- 

sus. 

Names and titles of chief officers of 
education. 

ir 

18 

19 

41,231,342 

1890 

No imperial office 

23, 895, 413 

1890 

Baron P. Gautsch, minister of wor- 
ship and public instruction. 

17, 335, 929 

1890 

J.Wlassies, minister of worshipand 
public instruction. 

! 6,262,172 

1893 

M. ScbolUiert, minister of the in- 
terior and oi’publit! instruction. 

3. 305, 458 

1893 

C. Velitchkow, minister of public 
instruction. 

2. 185,335 

1890 

V. de Bardenfleth, minister of ec- 
clesiastical affairs and public in- 
struction. 

38, 096, 156 

1891 

M. R. J’oincnrf^, minister of j)nblic 
instruction, flue arts, and of wor- 
ship. 

149, 428, 470, 1890 

1 

No imperial office. Each State man- 
ages its own school svstcui. ; 

1, 603, 506 1890 

Kicdilcu’, director of consistory ami , 
public instruction. 

271,963 

1890 

Iliincelin, Hocretary of department 
of l)ublio instruction. 1 

Dr. W. Nokk, minisler of justice, 
worship, and public instriiotion. 

1, 657, 867 

1890 

5. 594, 982, 1890 

Von Landinann, minister of nor- 
ship and public instruction. 

Dr, A. Pauli, senator, chief i»r 
scboid co\mcil. 

180. 443 

1890 

403, 773 

1890 

C.v. Schmidt- Pliiseldec.k, ])reHident 
of consistory. 

1 622, 530' 1890 

1 1 

Dr. .T. 0 . Sianlmann, senator, chief 
of soViool council. 

1 992, 883 

1890 

Dr. H. Knorr \ on Rosenrotb, presi- : 
d(‘nt department of schools. i 

128, 495 

1890 

Pu.stkucheii, j)re8ideut of consis- ; 
tm*y. 

Dr.W. W. Brebmer, senator, chief of 
school council. 

76, 485 

1890 

678, 342 

1890 

1 J. ven Anmberg, ininisteri.f ju8tic(‘, 
worship, and public instruction. 

97, 978; 1890 

i Dr. Pixior, president of consistory . . . 

354,96.8’ 1890 

G. P. H. A. Elor, minister of justice, 
worship, and public instruefion. 

j29, 957, 367. 1890 

! 

Dr. Bosse, ministor of worsliixt in- 
struction, and medical affairs. 

119, 811 

1890 

Dr. Vollert. cltief of section of ; 
church and school affairs. 

62, 7.54 

1890 

n erm aim sgriin , i nspec tor- genera 1 
of schools. 

170, 864 

1890 

A. von Borries, minister of the lute- 
; rior. 

200, 513 

1890 

C. F. von Streuge, minister of state . 

223, 832 

1890 

Von Heim, minister of state 

326, 091 

1890 

A. von Roxberg, minister of the in- 
terior. 

8, 502, 684 

1890 

P. von Soydewitz, minister of wor- 
ship and instruction. 

39, 163 

1890 

Rdmers, president of consistory 

85, 863 

1890 

Hauthal, counselor of stat-e 

75, 510 

1890 

H. Petersen, minister of state 


d No exact records of this are kept in sohool olfioes of German States. The average daily attenUanoe 
in elementary schoijls it said to be not less than 90 per cent of the enrollment. 

ED 95 72 * 
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EDUCATION EEPOET, 1894-95. 

Staii8iic8 of dcmentury education 


Countries. 


Date 

of 

reports. 


Germany— Cout’d. 
Waldock-Pyr- 
111 out. 

''IV urtembd r g 
<kiu£<loui). 
Great ilritaiu: 
Eng[laiui and 

Scotland 


Ireland . 
G n'oeo 


Italy 

Koilierlands 

Is or way 


VortiigaL 


Eouniauia . . 

Eu>»ia. 

45 I Finland - 
40 I Servia 


47 I Spain 1 1885 

48 ) Smultiu I 1891 


1891 

2894 

1893-94 

1894 

1804 

1880 


1891 


1891 
1887 I 
1892-03 
1892-03 


ICnrollment in elementary 
gebooJa. 


40 


Switzerland 

ItritiHli India: 

lien gal 

ISombay Pres- 
idency. 
lUinuaii (up- 
per and 
lower), 

N orth west 
Provinces 
aiul Oudb. 

Mysore 

Ja2)an 


(jimo of G o n d 
Hope. 




1892 

1888-89 

1894-95 

1894-05 


Boja. 

Girls. 

3 

4 

6,625 

185, 529 

4,815 

170, 642 





78, 815 

1,246, 234 

e355, 400 

18, 986 

1,045, 732 

p328, 123 

123, 603 

58,045 

(408, 
1, 451, 609 

33, 676 

65, 275 

1 

886, 850 

721) 

383, 236 

28.203 

11.204 

665, 584 

1 

1 289,034 

274, 876 


507, 566 
109, 298 


1893-94 I 

1803 ,2,266,025| 
1894 
1887 


45, 411 
22, 393 


1, 071, 536 


Total. 


10,440 18.20 
366, 17117.05' 


'3 . 


O rt 

»| 

a S 


Average at- 
tendance. 


Number of teachers. 


Total. 


¥ 


(a) 

(a) 

81. 28| 


5, 108,741 17.294,225,834 
686, 335 16. C4 507, 442 82. 67 


815, 539 17. 33 


97, 801 i 

2. 291, 966 
e 683,529 
315, 419 

181, 738 

220, 683 
^2, 243,566 
; 177, 886 
: Cl, 939 

76, 479 
1,552, 434 
694. 218 

559, 910 

1, 156. 327 
552, 977 

131, 691 


4.47 

7. 63 
14.61 
10. 57i 


3.80 

1.04 

iA7.47j 
2. 42| 

3.34 


1 53, 4741 
8, 837,560 

n 101, Ml 

pdOO.OOO 


8. 83| 
,14.39| 

19 

3.08 
2. 92 

1.73 


1 . 

8. 28| 


lo8.74| 
2. 90 


521,209 C4.27i 


Male 


1,057,2771 


168. 10 


|2, 539, 040 
73, 271 


20, 433 30, 952; 
12, 245 
3, 994 


87. OO 


70.08 
171. 84 


Fe- 

male.] 


lO 


Total. 


11 


795 

920 


7, 402 


[57, 6»5| 

1 , 


4, 708j 
1,275 


941 

576i 


3, 961 
2,063 


24' 

4,729 

105, 495 
14, 585 
12, 732 
1,641 

51,385 
10, 953 
5, 269 


1, 730 
1, 496 

25, 271 

14,135 

11. 730 


61,556 

3,425 

7,704 


a No exact records of this are kept in school offices of German States. The average daily atendance 
ia elementary" schools Is said to bo not less than 90 per cent of the enrollment. 
h From State only. 

0 In 1894. din 1802. 

c Includes private nonsuhsidizod schools. 

/Total expenditure for all grades, $1,190,465. 
o Excludes Finland, 
nin ambulatory schools. 

% For public olcmeutaty and normal schools. 
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i m foreign oounfyrice — C outinued. 


Salaries. 

Inciden- 

tals. 

Total. 

Per capita of 
enrollment. 

19 

J3 

14 

,5 j 



6 $55, 794 

1>$5.34 



c729, 829 

c2. 05 



j 


44, 513, 310 

8,56 



6,694,438 

9, 75 



5,930,712 

7.28 



d 053,274 

6. 46 



11, 921, 405 

6. 20 

i 1 ’ 

j$3, S17, l!)0.1^l,.^>72, 035 

5, 389, 135 

7. 88 




1.431.027 

1 4. 53 


Current expenditures. 


(/) 


i 344, 0G3 


O') 

3. 060, 9701 


5, 037, 471 


733, 140 
1,082,278 


fc(52, 897 


1 « 


1.46 

1.62 

1.2G 

.29 

.89 
1. 15 
.71 


.C8l 
1. 951 


.48, 


.02 

.05 


Popula- 

tion. 

Date 

of 

cen- 

sus. 

Namoa and titles of chief oillcers of 
eduoation. 

17 

IS 

19 

67, 281 

1890 

Von Saldorn, counselor of state 

2, 036, 522 

1890 

Dr. von Sarwey, minister of worship 
and instruction. 

fCommittecof council on education 

30, 060, 763 

1894 

) Bir John Gorst, vice-president ;y 
j for Scotland, Lord Balfour, off 

4, 123, 038 

1894 

[ Burleigh, vice-president. jj 

4, 704, 750 

1894 

Commissioners of national educa- 
tion iu Ireland. 

2, 187, 208 

1889 

M. I’etrides, minister of ecclesias- 
tical aliairs and iiublic instruc- 
tion. 

30, 535, 848 

1892 

Guido Baecelli, minister of public 
instruction. 

4, 609, 576 

1892 

Dr. B. Van Ho-uten, ministerof inte- 
rior. 

2, 000, 917 

1891 

J. L, 11. Sverdrup, minister of eccle- 
siastical atfairs and ptiblio in- 
struction; Al. K. A! orby, director 
iu (‘hnig<u)f public instnudion. 

Franco (Jastollo Jtranco, minister of 
iuUwior; F. d’Ahreu Gouveia, 
director- general of public instruc- 
tiou and line arts. 

4, 708, 178 

1881 

5, 800, 000 

|l893 

P. Poni, minister of public instruc- 
tion and eoeIesia»ncal alluirs. 

<7115,181,734 

’ 1893 

1 

Count Dcliaiiovv, minister of public 
iiist ruction. 

2, 380, 140 1 1890 

1 

Dr. L. Linclelof, director-general 
in cliarge of schools. 

2, 256, 08 1: 1894 

t 

1 

L. Kowatftc.hevltcJ), minister of 
public inntruction and eccicBiaa- 
tical all'airs. 

17, 50.>, 632 

1887 

Sr. Bosch, minister of “Fomenlo;” 
K. Condo y Luque, director-gen- 
eral of puidic instruction. 

4,824,150 1893 

J)r. F. Gilljam, minister of eccle- 
siastuyil atfairs; Dr. Gustrin, di- 
rector in cliurge of public in- 



struct imi. 

2, 933, 612 

1888 

No federal olUco ; each canton man- 
ages its own school system. 

33,114,280 
18, 901, 123 

1891 

1891 

k. AT. (Tiatiield, ilircctor of public 
iDslructioTi. 

7, 605, 560 

1891 

John Vausomoren Pope, director 
of public instruction. 

4,943,604 

1891 

H. J. BhahHa* f^dncatlon secretary . . 

40, 718, 677 

1891 

Marquis Bai on ji Kimmochi, minis- 
ter of state for education. 

1,527,224 

1891 

Thomas Aluir, superintendent-gen- 
eral of education. 

6, 817, 265 

1882 

Hussein Pacha Fakhry, minister of 
public works and public instruc- 
tion. 


34 

36 

j 36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


52 


53 


6,4:;i.2l3j 2,624,70' 


m 67, 345 
9, 055, 080 

813, 718 


1.25i 
2. 74 


7.97 


.01 

.22 


j Whole amount for education lii 1887 reported to bo $300,649. 

Total public expeadituro for all grades of inatructiou which haa booa uaod iu previous repoidA 
amount oil to $403,472. 

I Also 20,003 in private elementary, 

mTotal expenditure for puhlio education $269,947, as against $283,772 in 1892-93. 
wincludea 58,948 colored children. 

0 Basis total population, in report for 18S8-89 Eiu'opean population only was employed, 
pinoludoa xjupils in schools established by the Goverunieut, by religious denouiiuations, and by for- 
eigners. • 
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EDUCATION EEPOBT, ie94*ft5. 


StatiaiioH of elementary education 


Countries. 

Bate 

of 

reports. 

Enrollment in elementfcry 
schools. 

Average at- 
tendance. 

Number of jeaohers. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Eatio to total 
population. 

Total. 

Eatio to en- 
rollment. 

Male. 

Fe 

male. 

Total, 

1 


» 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

0 

10 

11 

Canada : 











British Co- 

1895 

6,848 

6, 634 

18, 482 

13. 73 

8, 610 

63. 86 



819 

liimbia. 








1895 

32, 659 

29, 859 

62, 518 

1 0 d.'i 




1,790 

wick. 









1894 



97, 920 

21. 74 





2, 351 


1894 



483, 203 

22. 85 

268, 334^55. 53 

2, 662 

5, 448 

8 110 

Prince Ed wartl 

1892 

11, 995 

10, 174 

22, 169 

20, 32 

12, 986! 58. 57 

’271 

*267 

538 

Island. 











Quebec 

1894-95 

140, 196 

145, 984 

286, 180 

19. 22 



i, 129 

7, 827 

8, 950 


1892 



25, 185 

13. 







1893 



442, 976 

3.80i 






1894 



1. 171 

7. .54 





25 


1894-95 



104, 149 

16. 28 

62. 

60. 09 




1894 



20, 621 

9.36 

i 

1 a 297 48 





1889-90 



30, 994 

2. 02 







1892-93 

9, 394 

7, 421 

16, 815 

6. 91 

1 2 204 72. .57 



482 

Guatemala 

1891 

43, 919 

21, 403 

66, 322 

4. 47 





907 

613 

1, 829^ 

! 

Nicaragua 

1887 

11, 914 

4.21 





1 Salvador 

1893 

16,663 

12, 764 

29, 427 

3.7*f 



453 

340 

793 ^ 

i Argentine Ke- 

1894 

128, 034 

120, 121 

248, 1,55 

5. 59 



2, 591 

4,928 

7 , 519 ' 

1 

1 public. 





Bolivia 

1890 

17, 404 

6, 840j 

24, 244 

1 . .50 





i 

1 649 

Bi'azil 

1889 

300, 000 

2, 60 

; 


Chile 

1894 

67, 674 

! 

55, 573 

113, 247 

3. 41 

72 ROQ fU. 37 ! 

1 

i 

Colombia 

1893 

114, 331 

2.94 


’ 



Ecuador 

1890 



52, 830 

4. 07 





1, 137 

Paraguay 

1891 



18,944 

3. 94 





448 

Peru 

1889-90 



63, 276 

2. 03 



652 

258 

810 

Uruguay 

1894 

26, 129 

21, 127 

47, 360 

6.60 

36, 018 

73.94 

258 

728 

986 

Venezuela 

1890 



100, 026 

4. 39 






Hawaii 

1894 

6,238 

5,069 

11, 309 

12. 56! 



199 

206 

405 

Mauritius 

1894 

17, 701 

4. 76 

11^536 

64 , 04 

426 

Now South Wales. 

1894 



206, 265 

16.76 

180, 080 

63.06 



Queensland 

1894 



67,726 

17.20 

45,050 

66. 61 

683 

746 

1,429 

South Australia. . .1 

1891 



47,094 

14.69 





1, 100 

Victoria 

1894 

118, 921 

lli, 653 

230, 474 

19.54 

131, 881 

67.22 

1, 778 

2, 851 

4,629 

West Australia. . . 

1894 

3, 667 

3, 661 

7,828 

14.72 

6,367 

73.28 

64 

181 

246 

New Zealand 

1894 

65, 880 

61, 420 

127, 300 

18.98 

103, 490 

81.29 

1,358 

1, 948 

8,806 

Tasmania 

1894 



19, 967 

13. 61 

10 594 

63 06 
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in foreign countries — Continued. 


Current expenditures. 


Salaries. 

Inciden- 

tals. 

Total. 

-«s n 
.tj ® 
‘Pi S 

a 

JS 

Per capita of 
population. 

19 

13 

14 

16 

$169, 447 

$19, 589 

$189, 037: 
4R6. 61 J 

$14.02 

7. 00 

$1. 92 

1.36 

1. 76 

1.69 

1.30 

1.72 



795, Ulj 8. 11 

3, 802, 745 7. 87 

142, 468 6. 41 

2, 667, 505j 8. 97 











2, 337, 307| 

6.04 

.20 

8, 072 






1 1 

113, 078 

653, 335 

5.48 

17. 85 

.51 

.36 

i 

104, 913 















• 




11, 763, 297 

47. 40 

2. 76 








al, 336, 806 

11.84 

2. 48 





176, 326 

3.33 

.13 








362, 667 

205,537 

568, 194 

11. 97 

.12 



120,028 

81,892 

2,867,622 

861,*385 

1 0. 61 

4. 62 

18.85 

12.72 

1.38 

.22 

2. 31 

2.19 











2, 464, 763 

71, 188 
1, 992, 140 
143, 263 

10.69 

9. 71 
15.65 
: 7.17 

2.08 

1.48 
1 2.90 

.98 




1,602,201 

1 1 



Popula- 

tion. 


17 


98,373 
821, 268 


Date 

of 

con- 


Names and titles of chief officers of 
education. 


1891 

1893 


450, 396, 1891 

I 

2,114,32111891 
109, 078! 1891 

3,488, 635' 1891 

I 

197,934' 189] 
11, 642, 720 1891 

3.5, 519* 1893 
639,491 1891 

I 

220, 285' 1891 

1, 531, 684! 1877 
243, 205 1892 


1, 460, 017! 
282, 845| 
780, 426 

4, 257, (M)() 


2, 300, 000 
14, 002, 335 


3, 317,264| 
3, 878, 60oj 
1, 271, 861 

480, OOOj 

I 

2, 621, 844 

728, 447 


1890 

1889 

1892 

1892 


1888 

1888 


1892 
1881 

1893 
1876 

1892 


2,323, 527 j 1891 

89, 900 1890 

I 

371, 655; 1891 


1,237, 410 
893,718 


1894 

1891 


19 


Hon. James Baker, minister of edu- 
cation. 

James It. Inch, chief .superintend- 
ent of education. 

A. H. MaitKay, superintendent of 
education. 

Geo. W. Boss, minister of education 

I). J. Macleod, chief superintendent 
of education. 

Boucher de Ja Brnere, suiterinteiul- 
entof i>ublic instruction. 


J.Barunda, minister of justice and 
public instruction. 

George Si mp.soii, in specter of schools 
Thomas Capper, superintending 
inspector ot schools. 

(Jervase Bushe, inspector of 
schools. 


Kicjirdo Moiitealegre, minister of 
foreign affairs, (‘.cclesiastical af- 
fairs, public instruction, chari- 
ties, and jmstice. 

M. (bibral, minister of public in- 
stniction. 

Dr, M. 0. Mat us, minister of foreign 
atlairs and public instruction." 

Dr. Jacinto Castidlanos, minister of 
foreign affairs, justice, and pub- 
lie instruction. 

Dr. A. Bonnejo, minister of just ice, 
ecclesiastical affaire, and public 
instruction. 

M. D. Medina, minister of interior. . 

Dr. A. G. Ferreira, ininistm* of in- 
terior and justice; Dr. Ararife, jr., 
direct or-gen(''ral of instruction. 

S. Fontecilla, minister of justice and 
public insirnction. 

L. Zerda, ministerof public instruc- 
tion. 

L. P. Artola, minister of justice and 
public iiistriictiofi . 

M. A. Maciel. minister of justlcis 
ecclesiastical affairs, and jmblio 
instruction. 

A. Aibaracin, minister of ju.stico, 
and ecelesiaatical affairs; Dr. F. 
Kosasj Yice-president of higher 
council of cuucation. 

J, J, Oastro, minister of agricul- 
ture, induatrioa, instruction, and 
public works. 

Dr. Al. Urbaneia, ministerofpublio 
instruction. 

William R. Castle, president board 
of education. 

A. Stnndlev, acting superintendent 
of schools. 

J. Garrard, minister of public in- 
struction. 

Robert Philp, secretary for public 
instruction. 


77 

78 

79 

80 


82 

83 

84 
! 85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 


1,179,029 

49,782 
672,265 
146, 667 


1891 

1891 

1891 


A. J. Peacock, minister of public 
instruction. 

O. P. Staples, secretary for education. 
W. P. Reeves, minister of education. 
E. Braddon, minister of education.. 
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A. 
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Aberdcci), Couiitoas of, on university eiluoation of 
Avoiiien, 910, 9J1. 

Aberdeen tlniversity, statlsticH.^na. 

Abituricnten-Examen, report ou, by M. E- Sadler, 
708-712. 

Acadomioa, atatietics, 32-35, 2018-2113. 

Academy of Sciences, Imi»orial, Cracow, 765-771. 

Accommodation in En^jlisU elementary schools, 
statistics, 260, 261, 

Adams, Charles itondall.on adiuisaiou to univer- 
sity bv (M'rtifioato, 1172. 

Adams, llforbert B., Cbantan-in.-i n ^•o.-ial ami edu- 
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Adatns, W. H. Davenport, IVoman's Work and 
Wort h q noted, 894, 895. 
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K( condary education, 605-620. 

On tO(dim)lo^ri<‘al instruction in land-jCfraiit col 
letfcs, 1189-1210. 

On llic social unit in llio public school syatems of 
the UniUd States, 1457-1467. 
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laml, testimony on, 605-620. 

Adjninistmtors of^ trusts, women as, 604-605. 

Admission, age in Lejzhoni, 565. 
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schools, I2 t7ll249; to the bar, 1249-1250. 

Adolcscem c, (1, Stanley Hall on, 1038. 
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A^’O of jidmission, in Leghorn, 505. 

'J’o universities in England discussed, 608. 

Ago of withdrawal from public schools, 1101-1170. 

AgoiK'.ics lor fostering socondarv orlucation in 
England, 599-690. 

Aggrcg.ato attciulnnce. See Attendance. 

Agr6g:ition, preparation for, 091 , 092. 095. 

AgTcg<3, use of term in France, 087, 089, 091. 692. 

Agricultural and Mr'chanical College for the Col- 
on>d lva< i', N. C:., statistics, 1200, 1209. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
statistics, 1205, 1208. 

Agricultural Coliogo of Utah, iidtnission by cer- 
lilicato, 1180. 

Agricultural schools, Belgium, statistics, 315; in 
Holland, 515-516. 

Agriculture, effects of lalmr-suving machinery 
on, 3-8. 

Study of, in Swiss normal schools, 433. 

Aid A ssociation of Teachers^ Sec Teachers’ pen- 
sions. 

Alabama, college presidents, 1135, 1141, 1143, 1144, 
1148. 

Education in, 1277-1280; education of the negro, 
1332-1339, 1346. 

School laws as to women, 900. 

State and city superintendento, 1127. 
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Statistics of business colleges, 2222-2223, 2224- 
2225; of city school systems, 14, 15,17, 1837. 1H4H, 
1859,1869, *1879; of alleges and univerHitics, 
155-158, 160, 1G2-164, 166-169, 172.175-177.181- 
184, 188-206, 209-214. 210-217, 221-233, 21ir>, 2132 ; 
of colleges and uni\er8ities reporting teiich- 
er.s’ training courwea, 111; of colleges for 
women, 172,' 175-177, 209-214, 2158; of common 
scliools, xxv-xlii; of denominational colleges 
and universities, 153; of dental schoids, 240, 
250-251, 2188; of institutions for the blind, 
2261, 2263,2266; of iTistitutions for the deaf, 
2218, 2250, 22.54; of law schools. 237, 215-246, 
2179; of normal schools. 128-148, 2198-2190, 
2210-2211; of medical schools, 238, 247-248, 
2182-2183; of parochial schools, 1664; of pri- 
vate schools, xlviii, 2018-2021 ; of school hou>*e8 
and pro]>ertv, xlvii ; of gcliool income and ex- 
penditure, lii-lvii; of schools of technology, 
181-184, 221-233, 216C-2168; of schools oftlKxh- 
ogy, 236. 243-244, 2171; of secondary schools, 
36, *38-46, 48-57, 59-68, 70, 72-J05, 1890-*1891, 1998- 
1999,2018-2020; of teachers and saliiries, xlv- 
xlvi. 

The school district in, 1 465, 

Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
statistics, 1202, 1204. 1207. 

Alabama Normal and Industrial School, statis- 
tics, 1202, 1204, 1207. 

Alaska, agent of education, 1127. 

Ib'porton education in, 1425-1455. 

Albany, N. Y., population, 9. 

Albert of Bavaria, grants educational privileges, 
478. 

Albion College, admission by certificate, 1184. 

Alcohol, effects on students diRCussed, 457-458. 

Alcorn Agriciiltwral and Mechanical College, sta- 
tistics, 1202, 1204, 1209. 

Alcott, William A., sketch of his work, 1591 . 

Alderman, Edwin A., on higher oducaliou iu tho 
South, 1747-1751. 

Aloxaadcr IT and rolatid, 747 748, 749. 

Alexandria, Va.. poimlation, 10. 

Algebra, statistics of stiideuls in high ecbool.'?, 40, 
44, 51, 55, 65. 

Algiers, statiaiics, 297. 

Allegheny, Pa., po])ulation, 10. 

Allen, J. G., leiloras to regents' examination at 
Chautauqua, 1041. 

Allen, Wiliiam, on Lancaster school, 1156, 

Alley, Henry li., quoted on Manitoha .school c.ase, 
279-288. 

Alsacc-Lon-nine, statistics of elementary ednc.a- 
tion, 416, 2280-2281. 

Altouhurg, .Statistics of T>ubUc elementary schools, 
415, 416. 

Altona, stutlftlics of puhlic elementary schools, 
416. 

Amluilatory schools in Prussia, statistics, 402. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Education, discussion on religions education, 
1630-1637. 

American common school in New England, 1790- 
1810. 1551-1615. 

American Girl at College. The, mioted.902,903. 

American history, English methods of teaching, 
1757-1787. 
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American Society for the Extension of University 
TeachJng, statistion, 2150-2155. 

Amerioaii students in IVireij^ universities, 1123. 

American summer scbools, olieck list of, 1483-1503. 
Americanized Belsarte, 1044-1045. 

Amherst College, admission hy certificate, 1184. 

Amphitlieaior, at Chautaiuma, 982. 

Ainaterdain, training school of, 504, 505. 

Amusements and recreation at Chautauqua, 987- 
990. 

Anhalt, statistics of elementary education, 413, 
2280-2281. 

Anthropology, at Chantanq^na, 1026. 

Apothecaries, female, in Holland, 485, 486. 

Apparatus, statistics of, in liigh schools, 46, 57, 58, 
102; normal schools, 133, 139. 

Aiipointment of teachers in Holland, 494, 495. 

Apprenticeship in Italy, 566. 

Apprenticeship schools in Belgium, statistics, 315. 

Appropriations, statistics, forprimary instruction 
in France, 290; iu rollegos and universities, 
169,205; in colleges for women, 177; in Mani- 
toha, 276; in normal schools, 132, 133, 138, 147, 
148; in secondary schools, 46, 47, 57, 58, 86, 103 ; 
iu technical schools, 184,232. 

Archives, in Toland, 759-760, 762-764,771,781,790. 

Argentina, education of women, 948. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2284-2285. 

Arithmetic, examination* in, Oxford, 812. 

Method of teaching in Italy, 570. 

Study of, in German public clemcntnrv schools, 
407-415, 417. 

Arizona, college presidont.s, 1135, 1144. 

School laws 08 to women, 903. 

Statistics of business colleges, 2222, 2223, 2224- 
2225 ; of city school systems. 14, 15 ; of colleges 
and universities, 1.5.5-157, 159,161-163,16.5-169, 
188-196, 198-200, 203-206, 227, 2115, 2132 ; of com- 
mon schools, xxxv-xlii ; of doiioiniuatioual col- 
leges and universities, 154; of normal schools, 
121-148,2198-2199; of parochial schools, 1664; 
of private schools, xlviii ; of reform schools, 
2274, 2276-2277 ; of school houses and property, 
xlvii; of school income and expenditure, lii- 
Ivii ; of socondarv scliools, 37-45, 47-56, 59- 
67,09,71-105,1891,1999; of teacbera and sala- j 
I’ies, xlv-xlvi. | 

Super iutendent of edircation, 1127. ] 

Arkan.sas, college riresidcnts, 1135, 1141, 1143, 1144, 
1148. 

Educaiiou of tho negro, 1332-1.339, 1.346. 

Slate and city superintendents, 1127, 1128. 

StatiKti<‘R of bnauiess colleges, 2222, 2223, 2224, 
2225; of < ily school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1837, 
1848, 1859, 1869, 1879; or colleges and universi- 
ties, 155-15H, 160, 162-104,160-169, 172,175-177, 
181-184, 188-204, 206, 209-214, 217,221-233,1217, 
211.5,2132; of colleges and universities report- 
ing teachers' training courses, 111; of colleges 
for women, 172, 175-177, 209-214, 217, 21.58; of 
common sclmols, xxxv-xlii ; ot'deuominalioiuil 
colleges and universities, 153; of iii.stitutions 
for the blind, 2261, 2263, 2266; of institutions 
for the deaf, 2248, 22,50, 2254 ; of law schools, 237, 
245-246, 2179; of medical schools, 238. 247-248, 
2183-2183 ; of parochial schools, 1664 ; of normal 
schools, 328-148, 2198-2199, 2210-2211; of prl- 
vate schools, xlviii, 2020-2023 ; of schuolhousos 
and i»roperty, xlvii; of school income and 
expenditure, lii-lvii ; of schools of technology, 
181 184, 221-233, 2166, 2168; of secondary 

schools, 36, 38-46, 48-57, 59-68, 70, 72-105, 1891- 
1892, 1999, 2020-2022; of teachers and salaries, 
xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1466. 

Arkansas Intlnstrial University, admission by 
certificate, 1173. 

Statistics, 1202, 1204, 1207. 

Army schools in Holland, 523-527, 

Arnold, Matthew, cited on French secondary 
teachers, 686, 686. 

On r(‘ligiou8 instruction iu Europe, 1626-1627. 

Anstadt, statistics of public elementary schools , 
416. 

Art education in the public sohools, 793-803. 

Art schools, in Belgium, statistics, 315; in Ger- 
many, 355,056; in Borne. 562. 

Association for the Education of Women iu Ox* 

^ ford, 808-811. < 


Astronomy, statistics of students in secondoAry 
sohools, 40, 44, 51, 55, 65. 

Asylums in Koine, 561~.562. 

Athenfeum, Chautauqua, 980-982. 

Atkinson, Edward, on iabor-saying machinery, 4 . 
Atlanta Exposition, discussed, xxlx-atxx. 

Beports on, 1735-1756. 

Attendance, statistics, xli ;iu city schools, 12, 14, 16, 
17, 1837-1847, 1879-1889; in colleges and uni ver- 
silics, 188; iu elementary schoma in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, 2^1; in Manitoba, 276; 
in schools of law, 237 ; iu schools of theology, 
236. 

See also Enrollment. 

Auburn, K. Y., population, 9. 

Augsburg, statistics of public elementary schools, 
410,415, 416. 

Augusta, Ga., poimlation, 9. 

Augusta, Me., iiopulafion, 9. 

An.stin College, admission by certificate, 1187. 
Australasian colonies, coeducation in, 1110. 
Austria, compulsory education requirements, 1122. 
Continnalion schools. 1123, 1125. 

[ Education of women, 025-928. 

I Pen.^ioue to buichers, 1103. 

! Statistic:s of elementary education, 2280-2281; 

! of public elementary 'scIiooIh, 414, 415, 41(5, 
Women iu medicitie, 955. 

Austria-Hungurv, statistics of elementary cdu<*a- 
1 ion, 2280-22^1. 

Austrian Poland, extent, 721. 

Higbcr educutlon in, 765-784. 

Average daily attendance. See Attendance. 

Babylonian education, 1814-1815. 

Bacon, Alice Mabel, cited on education of women 
in .1 apan, 946. 

Baden, statistics of chunentary education, 2280- 
2281. 

Baker University, admi.ssioii by certificate, 1183. 
Baltimore, Md., population, 9. 

Bultiinore Aid Society among teachers, 1093. 
Bangor, Me., pojmlation, 9. 

Bangor Theologi(;al Seminary, 1243. 

Baptists, missions in Alaska, 1430. 

Statistics of colleges and universities, 153-164; 
of private socondarv schools, 59. 

Bar, admission to the, 1249-1250. 

Barnard, Henry, sketch of hi.s work, 1592-1593, 
Work in Khodo Island, 1614-1015. 

Barrows, John Henry, on (’haiitauqua, 1061. 

Basel, statistics ofimblic ch'mcntary schools, 416, 
416. 

Batory, Stmdjcn, 719, 735. 

Baudouiii, Marcel, on medical schoolsof thoUnited 
mates, 1261-1275. 

Bavaria, com pulsory cdmntion requirements, 1122. 
Statistics of elementary education in, 400, 410, 
416,2280-2281. 

Bedford (England) College, statistics. 258. 
Belgium, coeducation, lllH. 

Comnninal schools in twelfth century, 478, 
Compulsory education, requirements, 1122. 
Education ni, summarizeif, xx. 

Education of women, 913, 914. 

Pensions to tc.acher.s, 1104, 1195-1108. 

Ileligious instruction, 1629-1631. 

School laws of 1895, 315-319. 

Statistics of elementarv education, 814, 315, 
2280-2281 . 

Sy stem of education, 313. 

Women in medicine, 953. 

Belief in education, in America, 623, 624. 

Bell, Andrew, monitorial system, 3153-1165. 

Bell and Lancaster systems, as related to schools 
of the South, 1153-1160. 

Beloit College, coeducational, 1115. 

Benefactious, statistics of, academies and private 
high sohools, 82-85; colleges and universities, 
168, 174, 177, 202 ; colleges for women, 2156-2165 ; 
colored schools, 1346-1355; medical sohools, 
238-241, 1234; normal schools, 139, 2198-2221; 

S rivate secondary schools, 67, 58; schools of 
entistry, pharmacy, nurses, and veterinari- 
ans, 238-241 ; theological sohools, 2S6, 2171-2178. 
Bengal, statistics of elementary education, 2282* 
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BcnncM Iftw, 1B47-1651. 

B6r'6iiaor, M., quoted on moral Instruction of 
children in France, 299. 

B6reiig«r, Henry, onoted on university extension 
in J'rance, 301-303. 

Berkeley, George, sketch of his work. 1605-1607. 

Borkowitz, Henry, e-stablishes Jewish branch of 
Chautauqua Circle, 1013-1015. 

Berlin, art school, 355, 356. 

Business colleges, 356. 

Statistics of piibllo elementary schools, 409, 415, 
416. 

lh*ado school, 352-3.55, 356. 

Bermuda, statistics of elementary education, 2284- 
2285. 

Berne, compulsory education requirements, 1122. 

Bible, (t. Stanley Hall on increasing power of, 1040. 

Bible study at Chautauqua, 997-999, 1038-1040. 

Bibliography, of American summer aclioola, 1486- 
1487, 

Of c<lucation in central Europe, 321. 

Of education in Italy, 581-.582. 

Of education in the Netherlands, 475. 

Of publications of Bureau of Education, 1821- 
1828. 

Of report on secondary edncatlon, 671-672. 

Of ■wouuin's devedopment, 070-97C. 

Bidgooil, John, on the organization and adminis- 
iration of secondary schools in England, 611- 
612. 

Bigelow, H. Tl., quoted on proceedings of Educa- 
tional Congress at Havre, 30.3-305. 

Biology at Chautauqua, 1024. 

HirthH, Oxceas of, in vSt. Louis, Chicago, ami Bos- 
ton, 1162. 

Bi.shop, ^Irs. Emily M., on Americanized Delsarte, 
(duiutauqua, 1044, 1045. 

Biiteubcuder, Ada M., on women as lawyers, 
056, 957. 

Blaine, Jamo.s G., ]iropos<\s iionsectarian aujend- 
inent to Constituti 'ii, 1652-1053. 

Blind, scliools for, in Holland, 518-.519. 

Statistics, 2261-2260; in Belgium, 315. 

Blodgett, Janies H . ,011 paroclual schools. 1017-1671. 

Board and lodging in English e<)^(^ge8 for women, 
889, 890. 

Boarding houses provided for pupils in Rome, 561. 

Boarding pujiils in Swiss normal schools, 440-442. 

Boarding schools, in England and America com- 
pared, 631. 

In Rome, 561. 

Boards of ctinoation. State, J. J. Findlay on, 
639-644. 

Bodio, Luigi, on education of women in Italy, 
937-940. 

On the protection of Italian emigrants in Amer- 
i <11, 1789-1794. 

Bodleian Library, 849-853. 

Bohemian Brethren, in Poland, 737-740. 

Bolivia, statistics of elementary education, 
2284-2285. 

Bombay Presidency, statistics of elementary edu- 
cation, 2282 2283. 

Bookkeeping, study of, in German public ele- 
niont4iTy siJiools, 419, 420, 425 ; in Swiss normal 
si'Jiools’, 433. 

Bosnia, women in medicino, 956. 

Bosse, Dr., quoted on manual training and do- 
mestic science In Germany, 418. 

Boston, age of withdrawal Irom iiublic school, 
1161-1164, 1167,1170. 

Population, 9. 

Superintendent on need of Cilncatiouiil informa- 
tion, 638. 

Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
1079-1080. 

Bourn. Augiistus O., prepares list of scientific 
and profes-sional organizations in Italy, 576- 

Boyesen, H. H., on Chautauqua, 1062. 

Boykin, James C., report on Cotton States and 
International Exposition, 1735-1744. 

Boynton, John, founas Worcester Free Institute, 

1102. 

Boys, boarding schools for, in Rome, 561. 

Boys’ Chib, Chautauqua, 1047. 

Boys’ schools in Romo, statistics, 567, 558. 

Bowden, C., on organization and administration 
of secondary schools in England, 614-615. 


Brazil, coeducation, 1118. 

Education of women, 948. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2284-2285. 
Br^al, Michael, quoted on admission of American 
students fo French universities, 308-w310. 

Bremen, statistics of elementary education, 2280- 
2281. 

Bremor, Frederika, cited on education of women 
in Sweden, 917. 

Brewer, David J., on need of better education for 
profession of law, 1254-1259. 

British Columbia, compulsory education require- 
ments, 1122. 

Statistics of elomonfcary education, 2284-2285. 

British India, statistics of elementary education, 
2282-2283. 

British parentage, distribution, 1631. 

Brobrick, statistics of public elementary scbools, 
4! 6. 

Brooklyn, aid society among teachfjrs, 1100. 

Population, 9. 

Brooks, Phillips, on Chauiainiua, 1062. 

Brown, George P.,on religious instruction, 1044- 
1645. 

Brown University, founded, 1608-1612. 

Bruginann, Karl, on Slavonic philology in Ger- 
many, 716. 

Brnno, educated at Utrecht, 478. 

Brunswick, statistics of elementary education, 
416, 2280-2281. 

Bryant, J. E., on drawing children from the farm, 
674. 

Bryant, William Cullen, on Chautauqua, 1060. 

Buffalo, population, 9. 

Proposed bill for pensions to teachers, 1090-101)7. 

Buildings, appropriation.s for, in France, 294-21*5. 

Of SwuHvS normal schools, 447-448. 

^hool, in Holland, 498-499; statisties in < iiies, 
13,16,17; in Manitoba, 276; of eoll©g<*H and 
universities, 108, 174, 177, 200 ; of high schools, 
46, 57, 58, 85, 102; of public normal schools, 
133,139, 148; of schools of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, nurses, and vetei inarians, 238-241; 
of schools of theology*, 236, of technical 
schools. 183,231. 

Bulgaria, education of women. 944. 

Stat istics of elementary (Mlocation, 2280-2281. 

Bureau of Ediu^ation, l)ihliogra})hy of jiiihlica- 
tions, 1821-1828. 

Need of institution of similar (haraeter in 
England, 638. 

Scope, 636-039. 

Bnrgher .schools in Holland, 509- 519. 

Burmah, statistics of ©lomentarv education, 2282- 
2283. 

Burstall, Miss Sara A., on the higher education of 
women in the United States, 897-901. 

Bosines.s colloge.s in Germany, 3.5(5. 

Statistics, 2222-2247. 

Business course, statistics of .sfndcnt.s in colleges 
ami universities, 163 ; studcuis m public nor- 
mal schools, 129, 131, 1.3.5, 137. 

Butler College, adiniH.sion by ccrt ifi<‘ate, 1183. 

California, college presidents. 1135, 1141, 1145, 1148. 

Compulsory oiiucafciou requirements, 1121. 

Education In. 1280-1282. 

Public ach<M)i teachers' annuity and retirement 
fund, 1100-1102. 

School laws as to women, 960. 

State and .superintendents, 1127, 1128, 

Statistics of ' business colleges, 2222, 2223,2224- 
2225; of city si’-liool systdm.s, 14, 15. 17, 1837, 
1848, 1859, 1869, 1879; of colleges and universi- 
ties, 155-157, 159, 161-163, 166-169. 172-177,188- 
206, 209-217, 221-222, 224-225, 228, 233, 1217, 
2118, 2132-2133; of colleges and universities 
reporting teachers’ training courses, 111,118; 
of colleges for women, 172-217,2158; of com- 
mon sohnola, xxxv-xlii; of denominational col- 
leges and universities, 164; of dental schools, 
240, 250-251, 2188; of institutions for the blinds 
2202, 2263, 2266; of institutions for the deaf, 
2249,2250.2254; of institutions for the feeble- 
minded, 2267, 2268, 2270; of law sohools, 237, 
245-246, 2179; of manual training aonools, 
2170 ; of medical scho^Jls, 238-239, 247-249, 2182- 
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21S:}, 2180-2187; of normal achnols, 128-148, 
2198-2199, 8210-2211; of nurso-traininir»chools, 
241, 254-255, 2193; of parochial acbools, 1064; 
of pharmacy schools, 252-253,2190; of private 
aehoola, xlvili, 2022-2025; of reform schools, 
2274, 2270-2277 ; of Bchool houses and prop* 
ert y, xlvii ; of ei^hool income and expenditure, 
lii-lvii; of schools of technology, 181-184, 
221-222. 224-225, 228, 233; of schools of the- 
ology, 236, 243-244, 2171 ; of secondary schools, 
37-45, 47-50, 58-67, 69, 71-105, 1892-1894, 1999, 
2022-2025; of teachers and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1407. 

Cambridge, Mass., population, 9. 

Oainbridgo Tlnivorsity (England), st^Hbistica, 258. 

Women at, 853-891. 

Camden, N. J., population, 9. 

Canu^ra Bodloiana, or lladcliffe library, Oxford, 
830-853. 

Camp mooting, origin of, 995. 

Caimda, Manitoba echool case, 275-288. 

lleligioua education, 1634, 

lionort of J. J. Eimilay on certain foatarea of 
secomlarv education in United States and Can- 
ada, 621-672. 

StatiHtics of elementary education in, 2284-2285. 

Upper, religion and the State school system, 
CG9-070. 

Canadiiin parentage, distribution ci, 1632, 
Capot'olouy, cooifiicatioii, 1110. 

No conipnlsory school attendance, 1122. 

Ca]io of Go(h1 Iiope. statistics of elementary edu- 
cation. 2282-2283. 

C.arleton College, admission by certificate, 1185. 
Carlyle, Thomas, cited on Prussian Poland, 786. 
(hin'ara Indiustrial School, 5(>5, 

Carson and Newman CoiJege, admission by oertid- 
cate, 1187. 

Caicchotical classes, 1660-1661. 

Catechetical schools in Homo, 662. 

Catholic Chautauqua, 1015. 

Catholic Educational Union, The, 1066, 

Catholic mission, Alaska, 1429. 

Catholic niading circles, 1076, 1077. 

Catholic lieadiug Circle Keview,1066, 

Catholic school system of Rome, 656-564. 

Catholic services, Chautauqua, 985,986. 

Catholic Summer School of America, 1065-1076. 
Catliolies, carry out Dutch school law, 479. 

Oppose coeducation in Holland, 474, 485. 

Position on religious iuatniction in tho schools, 
656-t;57. 

Cavalotti, Signor, on proposed changes in Italy, 
5(59. 

Cole, John, school of, in fourteenth century, 478. 
Ccn.sorHlii]) of press in Poland, 730. 

O'Ul r;il edneal ioniil board, need of, in England, 609. 
Ccntial Europe, education in, summarized, xx- 
xxii. 

Central government of the Netherlands, 476. 
(ieiifral Univei-sity, admission by certificate, 1184. 
C<Tt iticate, admission to college by, 1171-1188. 
CcrtilicatcH, danger from, 649. 

Of teachers, iirOormany, 701-703. 

Certificates and degrees, Chautauqua, 1030-1032. 
Chaldeans, primitive education among, 1796-1797. 
Charitable institutions in Belgium, statistics, 315. 
Charity commission, schemes for administration 
of secondary schools for boys, 618-619. 

Charles Martel, son educated at Utrecht, 478. 
Charleston, S. C., population, 10. 

Charlestown, Mass., population, 9. 

Chariot tenburg, statistics of public elementwy 
schools, 408, 

Chautau<][ua: Asocial and educational study, by 
II. B. Adams. 977-1077. 

(.’hantiiuqua assembly, 1486-1486. 

Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 1057. 

Chautau<)ua Century Press, Tho, 1058. 
Chautauqua College of Liberal Art-s, 1022-1026 
Chautauqua extension lectures, 1054-1056. 
Chautauqua literhry and scientifio circles (O. L. 
S. C.), 1000-1026. 

Chautauqua Pocket Manual, 1011-1013. 
Chautauqua salute, the, 9S4. 

Chautauqua Woman’s Club, constitution, 1052. 
Chautauquan, The, organ of Chautauqua Literary 
and Sciontifio Circle,' 1005, 1007, 10o7. 


Chemistry, at Chautauqua, 1024. 

Statistics uf students in secondary schools, 41, 
45, 52. 56. 66. 

Chemnitz, Saxony, trade school, 358-380. 

Chicago, age of withdrawal from public school, 
1161-1164,1166,1169. 

Population. 9. 

Toaohor.s’ pension, low for, 1081-1082. 

Chicopee, Mass., poxnilation, 9, 

Child labor, forbidden in Holland, 401. 

Child study, (I. Stanley Hall on, 1037, 1938. 

Children, transportation of, to school discussed, 
xxviii-xxix, 1469-1482. 

Chile, education of women, 948. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2284-2286. 

Chodzko, Leonard, cited ou Poland, 734. 

Christian Church, statistics of colleges and uni- 
versities, 15.3-154. 

Christian Union Church, statistics of colleges and 
universities, 153-154. 

Church clubhouses at ('hautauqna, 984. 

Church of God, statistics of colleges and universi- 
ties, 153—154. 

dneinnati, aid society among teachers, 1093. 

Po)mlation, 10. 

Cities, com]>ari8on of population, 9-10, 

Growth, 4-8. 

!Nogroe.s in, 1401. 

Tendency of men to live in, 1282-1291. 

Citizen tax, at Chautauqua, 992. 

Citizenship, instruction in, in United States, tT.J. 
Findlay on, 657-658. 

City board of education, J. J. Findlay ou duties 
of, 642-643. 

City school .system. See Public schools. 

City schools, statistics, 1837-1889. 

City snperiottmdouts in United States, 1127- 
1135. 

Civies, .study of, in Swiss normal schools, 433. 

Clafiin University, statistii^s, 1200-12O9. 

Clark, .S. H., elocution at Chautauqua, 1042. 

Clark University, 1267-1268. 

Classical course in college, statistics of students 
prei>aringfor, 38, 43, 49, 54, 78, 90, 90; secondary 
schools, 39, 62, 64. 

Clas.sical instruction in Italy, 550- ,552. 

Classical tripos, Cambridge, 86 J, 866. 

Ciassitication of schools in England, 592-593. 

In tho Netherlands, 475-476. 

Ciomson Agricultural College, statistic-s, 1203, 
120.5, 1208. 

Clergy, lose control of schools in Holland and 
Belgium, 478. 

Cleveland, aid society among teachers, 1093. 

Population, 10. 

Climate in England, 890, 891. 

Clinton, DeWitt, on Lancaster, 1156. 

Clough, Miss A. J., inau^rates courses of lec- 
tures for women. 854, 877. 

Cobb Divinity School, 1243. 

Cobbo, Mi.s.s' Frances l^ow^or, ou tho so-called 
woman’s movement, 893, 894. 

Coeducation, 1115 1118. 

Discussed. 634-635. 

In England, .593, 603-004 ; in Holland, 482, 484, 485 ; 
in United State.s, G76-677. 

Coeducational colleges, list of presidents, 1136- 
1141. 

Cooducalional colleges and universities, statis- 
tics, 156, 166. 

Coeducational training schools in Holland, 505, 
500. 

Colby University, admission by certificate. 1184. 

College, as used in England, 80t, 808, 885-887. 

College and university, English distinction of, 
807,808,885-887. 

College- bred woman, 895-903. 

Marriage rate, 968-970. 

College of Liberal Arts, Chautau(5tia^ 1022-1026. 

College preparatory students, statistics, 1890-2016; 
private secondary schools, 2018-2113. 

College students, statistics of preparation, 609. 

Colleges, admission by certificate, 1171-1188. 

Admission to, discussed, 649. 

Coeducational, statistics of degrccHS, 166. 

Land grant, technological instruction in, 11^- 
1210. 

List of presidents. 1135-1152. 

Position and rank in France, 660. 
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Stftti«tk!«, 155, 156, 162, 167, 203; of appropria- 
tions, 205; of beziiifactiona, 202; or degrees 
conferred, 164, 165; of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, 258; of Ireland, 259; of iscomo, 
201,204, 206; of libraries, 168, 198, 199; of nor- 
mal atudents iu, 141, 147; of professors and 
instructors iu collegiate dopartinents, 157, 189, 
]90, 191, 192; of property, 168; of religious 
denominations, 153-154; of soientific apparar 
tus, 109; of students, 68,09,70,71,111-116, 158 
159, ICO, 161. 162, 163, 164, 188,193,104,195,197; 
of students preparing in secondary schools, 
38, 43, 54, 63, 70, 78, 70, m, 82, 83, 96, 96,97, 90, 100 ; 
of students in professional departments of, 160, 
161,196; of value of grounds and buildings, 
200 . 

Colleg(5S for benefit of agriculture and mechanic 
.arts, synopsis of laws, 11D6-1197. 

Colleg<\s for women, list of presidents, 1141-1143. 

Statistics, x\-i, 172-177, 206-217 ; in England, 258; 
of degrees conferred, 173 ; of income, 174, 177, 
217 ; of scientitic apparatus, 213; of professors, 
173, 175, 209, 895, 890; of proi»erty, 174, 177,214; 
of fitudenta, 70,71,173, 175, 210; 211; of Ubrar 
lies, 212; of sociological work, 1220. 

Collegiate inslitutoH in Canada, documents deal- 
ing with inspt'ction, 666-669. 

Collett. IVfrs. Camilla, on education of women in 
Sweden, 617. 

Colombia, statistics of eleinent.'try education, 
2284-22i®.5, 

Colorado, coliege preflidents, 1135,1143,1145,1148. 

Compulsory education rtMiuiremonts, 1121. 

School la^v's as to women, 960. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1128. 

Statisfh's of busines.s colleges, 2222-2223,2224- 
2225-, of city »<’hool systems, 14, 15, 17, 1837, 
]8tS, 1859, li^69, 1879; of colleges and uuiversi- 
tlcH, 153. 157, 159,161-163, 105:-169, 18J-184, 188- 
206, 221-2'33, 1217, 2116, 21.33; of colleges and 
univer.-iitics reporting tenchers’ training 
courses, 111,118; of common schools, xxxv- 
xlii; of denominational colleges and universi- 
ties, 153; of dental schools, 240,250-251,2188; 
of itmtilTitions lor tho blind, 2262, 2263, 2266; 
of histitutions for tho deaf, 2249,2250,2254; or 
law scliools, 237. 245-246, 2179 ; of manual train- 
ing schools, 2170; of metlieal schools, 238- 
239, 247-249. 2182-2183, 2J86-2187; of normal 
schools, 128-148, 2198-2199; of par<K;hial 

fi<*h<K>ls, 1664; of pharmacy s»’hoola, 252-253, 
2190; of private schools, xlviii, 2026-2027; of 
rci'oria sclwxda, 2274. 2276-2277 ; of school hou.ses 
and proj>crtv, slvii; of school income and ox- 
Ijemlituro, iit-lvii; of schools of toidinologv", 
181-184, 221-233, 2166, 2168; of schools of the- 
ologv, 236, 243-244, 2171 ; of secondary .schools, 
y7_l5. 47-fK5. 59-67. 60, 71-105, 1801-1895, 1999, 
2026-2027; of teachers and ealaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The scliool district in, 1466. 

Colorailo AgriouUurai College, statistics, 12<KJ, 
1204, 1207. 


Colorado (hfllcge, admission by certidcate, 1181. 

Colorado State School of Mines, admission by 
e;n 1 iflciito, 1174. 

Colored race, education of. See Negro. 

Coiorc<l schools, Washington, 1088-1680,1694. 

Colored stiub-ut.s, statistics of colleges and univer- 
sities, 158, 159, 100, 161, 162; of normal schools, 
130, 130, 2198-2221; of private secondary 

schools, 36, 48, 77, 94, 2018~2I13 j of public bign 
HohoolH, 1890-2016. 

Colmnbiau University, admission by certificate, 
1182. 

Ilcaolntions on admission of American students 
to French tmiveraitics, 310-311. 

Columbus, Ohio, population, 10. 

Cemouius, John Amos, 738-740. 

Commercial acbook, ia Belgium, statistics, 315. 

(hnnmeroial collogea, statistics* 2222-2247. 

Commission, rojml, on secondary education, report 
and accompanying papers, 683-712. 

Common scluxd, luearung of term as used by Bu- 
reau of Education, ix. 

Statistics, x-xii, xxxv-xUi. 

See cUo Public schools. 

Oomuittnai schools, aid to, iu llollan-d. 484. 

lu Holland and Belgium la twelfth century, 478. 


Communes, cxT>cndituro and income for g^’ranasia 
in Holland, 5.39. 

Comparative t^ducation, need of a study of, 
637-638. 

Competitive examinalions, royal commission on, 
595-590. 

Compulsory attendanoe, 1118-1123. 

Coinpulstmy education in Italy, 545. 

Conaty, Thomas J., on tho (Catholic Summer 
School of America, 1072, 1074. 

Concoixl, N. H., population, 9. 

Condorcet, prohibits cwducation, 482. 

Con grogati anal Church, statistics of colloges and 
universities, 153-154. 

Mission in Alaska, 1428. 

Statistics of private secondary schools, 59. 

CoDgrefises in Italy, 575. 

Conjugal condition of tho negroes, 1412. 

Connecticut, amount of education per inhabi- 
tant, xiii. 

College prCBidents, 1135, 1143, 1145, 1148. 

Compulsory education requirements, 1121. 

Conveyance of children to school, 1479-1480. 

EstablishTncut of State school funds, 1508. 

Early common schools, 1578-1598. 

Education in, 1282-1291. 

Relative increase of public and private schools, 
1-li. 

School laws as to women, 960. 

Scientitic school established, 1191. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1128. 

Statistics of biisincss Cf>llcg08, 2222-2223, 2224- 
2225; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1837, 
1818,1859,1^69,1879; of colleges and nuiversi- 
ties, 155-158, 160, 162-164, 166-169, 181-184, 188- 
206, 209-212, 223-224, 226, 228-233, 1217, 2116- 
2117,2133; of colleges for women, 209 212; of 
common schools, xxxv-xlii ; of donorai national 
colleges and univerBitiea, 153 ; of institutions 
for tho deaf, 2248, 2250,2254, 2259, 2260 ; of insti- 
tutions for the feebleminded, 2271, 2272; of 
law schools, 237, 2i5-246, 2171); of medical 
schools, 238, 247-248, 2182-2183; of iionnal 
schools, 128-148, 2198-2199; of uurse traiuing 
sohoolo, 241, 254-255, 2193; of i)aroehjftldehool», 
1664; of private schools, xlviii, 2026-2029; of 
Toforra Bohools, 2273, 2276-2277 ; of school 
houses and property, xlvii; of school income 
and exj)enditure, lii- Ivii ; of schools of tech- 
nology, 181-184, 221, 223-224. 226 -233, 2160, 2168; 
of schools of theology, 236, 24.3-244 , 2171; of 
secondary acliools, 30, 38-46, 48-57, 59-68. 70, 72- 
105, 1895-1896, 1999, 2020-2028; of teachers and 
salaric.s, xliv, xlvi. 

The Bchooi district in, 1463. 

Continuation and industriril schools, 1123-1125. 

Convey mice of childien to school, 146tJ-i482. 

Cook, Albert S,, on Chautauqua Circle, 1022. 

On John II. V^ineewt, 1059. 

Cooking schools in Germany, 410, 420, 421. 

Copernic (Co}5crrdcu»), JSicoIa.s, sketch, 731, 732. 

Cornell University, admiasion by certificate, 
1185. 

Medical acbool, 12C9-1270. 

Skitistics, 1203, 1205, 1207. 

Correlation of courses in secondary and superior 
iiustruction in France, 293-294. 

Correspondence systtsm of college teaching, Chau- 
taiMjna, 1021), 1030. 

Costa Rica, education of women, 917. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2284-2285. 

Cotton States and International Exposition, 
Atlanta. Ga., report on, 1735-1756. 

Count OsHoiinski Library, 781. 

County board, J. J. Findiay on duties of. 642. 

County borough boards, proposed for control of 
secondary odnoation in England, 585-588. 

County boiougb councils, organization and edu- 
cational work, 586. 

Courses of study, in elementary schools in Rome, 
559. 

In French primary schools, 296; in French sec- 
ondary schools, 291, 293. 

In public elementary schools in Germany, 388- 
394, 40G-425. 

In Swiss normal schools, 431-435. 

Statistics, in colleges and universities, 163,164; 
in colleger for women, 175 ; in German second- 
ary acliooLs, 471-477; imGcrmaxi trade schools, 
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Cowrse« of atvuly— Continned. 

358-380; paljlio normal AChoola, 120; In 
secondary normal Bcliools, 38-45, 49, 50-56,62, 
03,64-67,95. 

Cousin, on coeducation in Holland, 482. 

Coyin^^ton, Ky., nopnlation, 9. 

Cracow, Imperial Aoadjemy of Rcienoca, 766-771. 

XlnivorRity of, 727-736, 705-772. 

Criminality <'f negro, 1413. 

Crosby, Howard, on Chautnmpia, 1061. 

Crow, Martha FoottN on facilities for tho univer- 
sity oducatiuu of women in England, 805-891. 

Cuba, statistics of elementary education, 2284- 
228.7. 

Ciimberbivul Fresbyterians, statistics of colloges 
and uuirersitio's, 153-154. 

Current educational movements in Italy, 566-575. 

Curricula, school, in England, 592-593. 

Curry, d. L M.. address t« assembly of South 
Carolina, 1 326- J 329. 

On education in Alabama, 1277-1280. 

On education in Oeorgia, 1291-1297. 

On tho Slater fund and education of tho negro, 
1307-1384. 

Cutler, Manassch, influence on ordinance of 1787, 
1523-1524. 

Cuvier, makes xinfavorabb’i report on Hutch 
schools, 479. 

On eoo«lucation in Holland, 482. 

Czarnkowski, and <li,stnrbancos in Tiniversity of 
Crru.;ow, 732, 733. 

Daily attendance. Sec Attendance. 

Dairy fartri schools, 516, 

Dakota, compulsory education requiremonts, 1121. 

School laws a.s to women, 963, 964. 

Dantzic, statistics of public elonientary schools, 
415. 

Danville Theological Seminary, 1243. 

Darmstadt, statistics of public elementary schools, 
410. 

Davies, Cbarloa, sketch of his work, 1591. 

Day. W. A., cited on Knssian Poland, 787. 

()n Hn.ssian Government in Poland, 745. 

D.'vv schools, in Holland, 509-.51 <). 

Stilt, istics of pupils in Holl.iuU, 490. 

Da> ton. Ohio, population, 10. 

De>ir, schools for, in Holland. 518-519, 

Schools for, slatisticH, 2248-2200 ; i!i Belgium, 315. 

Defective classes, inatittition.s for, in Belgium, sta- 
tistics, 315. 

Stati.stic.s, 2248-2272. 

Dcgrei's, at Chautauqua, 1030-1032. 

In colleges for women, 896; in France, 294; in 
technical schools, conferred on men, 182; In 
pharxnacy, 1235; in tlioulogioal Bchools, 2171- 
2178. 

Statistics of agricnltnral and mechanical col- 
leges, 1210, lionorary, 167 ; in srdmols of phar- 
macy. 2109-2191 ; in colleges for women, 166, 
17.3, 175, 176; ill universities and oollege.s, 164, 
105. 

Delaware, < ity superintondents, 1128. 

College presidents, 1135, 1143, 1145, 1148. 

Education of the negro, 1332-1339, 134t». 

Establishment of State school funds, 150.5, 1511. 

Stat.istic.s of business colleges, 2222-2223, 2226- 
2227; of city school sysieims, 14, 15, 17, 1838, 
1849, 1859, 1869, 1880; of colleges and universi- 
ties, 155- 158, 160, 162-164. 166-109, 181, 183-184, 
188-206, 221, 223-226, 228-233, 2117, 2133; of com- 
mon siihools. xxxv-xlii; of denominational 
colleges and universities, 353; of normal 
schools, 128-148, 2198-2199; of parochial 
schools, 1604; of private schools, xlviii, 2028- 
2029; of reform schools. 2273, 2276-2277; of 
school houses and property, xlvii ; of school 
incomoamlexpenditure, lii-lvii; of schools of 
technology, 181-184, 221-233, 2166, 2168; of 
secondary schools, 86, 88-46, 48-57, 59-68, 70, 
72-105, 1897, 2028-2029; of teachers’ salaries, 
xllv, xlvi. 

Tho school district In, 1464. 

Delaware College, statistics, 1204, 1207. 

Delft, artillery course at. 524. 

Institution of, instruction in languages, eth* 
no’i>gy, etc . 519-520, 

Polytechnic school o«| 616-518, 


Delsarte, Americanized at Chautauqua, 1044, 1045« 

Democracy of American education, 629, 680. 

Denmark, coeducation in, 1118. 

Education of women, 915, 916. 

Pensions to teachers, 1103. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2280-2281. 

Women excluded from share in local govern- 
ment, 967. 

Women in medicine, 953. 

Denominational schools, hostility to, In Holland, 
479. 

In England, and tho State, 263-273. 

Law on, in Holland, 481, 484. 

Dentist, feimalo, in Holland, 480. 

Dentistry, schools of, statistics, xvii, 238-241, 242, 
250,251.2188-2189. 

DePauw University, admission by certificate, 1183. 

Be Then, on Polish nobles, 734. 

Detroit, Mich., population, 9. 

Toacbor’s pension, law for, 1082-1086. 

Dickinson, J. W., institutes Teachers’ Ketreat at 
Chautauqua, 1035. 

Organizes pedagogical department at Chautau- 
qua, 1035. 

Dickinson (College, admission by certificate, 1186. 

"Diest, Isola van, on education oi' womien, 913, 914. 

Directory, e<luc}itional, (*f UnitodStates, 1 127-1152. 

Dis(npliiie in chund; scdjools in Homo, 663. 

In c.arlv schools of Georgia, 1711-3718. 

District of C<'lumbia, city superintendents, 1127, 
112H. 

College presidents, 1135, 1136, 1143, 1145, 1148. 

(huupulsory education requirements, U21. 

Education of the negro, 1332-13.39. 1346. 

Eighty ye.ars of tho public schools of Washlng- 
ington, 1673-1698. 

Statistics of business oollcgos, 2222-2223, 2226- 
2227; of city school hystems, It, 15, 17, 1838, 
1849, I860, 1809; of colleges and universities, 
155-1,58, 160, iryi-164, 166-169. 181, 183-184, 188- 
204, 206, 221, 223-224. 226, 228-230, 233, 1217, 21 17, 
2133; of colleges and universities reporting 
teachers’ traiiiing courses, 111: of common 
scliools, xxxv-xlii ; of denominational colleges 
and universities, 153; of dental schools, 240, 
2.50-2.31 . 2188 ; of institutioii.s for tho deaf, 2248, 
2250, 2254 ; of law schools, 237, 245-246, 2179 ; of 
medical selmols, 238 239, 247-249, 2182-2183, 
2186 2187; of normal sohools, 128-148, 2198- 
2199; of nurse-l.raining schools, 241, 254-255, 
219.3; of parochial schools, 1064; of pharmacy 
schools. 2.52-253, 2190; of j)rivate schools, xlviii, 
2028-2031; of reform schools, 2273,2270-2277; 
of school hovisesand projyerty , xlvii ; of school 
income and expenditure, lii-lvii ; of schools of 
technology, 181-184, 221, 223-224, 226, 228-233, 
2166,2168; of schools of theology, 236, 243-244, 
2171-2172; of schools of veterinary medicine, 
2192; of secoiularv schools, 36, 38-46, 48-,57,59- 
68,70.72-105, 1897,'^ 2028-2030; of teachers and 
HalaricH, xliv, xlvi. 

District schoid, origin and cliaracter of, 1457-1467. 

DittcH. Fr.,on German pedagogy, 329-345. 

Doctors, female, in Holland, 485.’ 

Domestic science, study of, in German public ele- 
mentary schools, 4i8, 419, 422, 423, 425. 

Donnelly, Sir dohn F. 1)., on organization and ad- 
mmistration of secondary schools in England, 

DoA'cr, K. H., population, 9. 

Drawing, in Swiss normal schools, 484. 

Statistics of, in Gorman public elementary 
schools, 407-415, 417. 

Drawing schools in Holland, 510-511,519. 

Dresden, statistics of tjublic elementary scboole, 
411,415,416, 

Dress in early Georgia schools, 1726-1727. 

Dublin University, statistics, 259. 

Duncan, W. A., Sunday school at Ghantauqua, 997. 

Superintendent of Chautauqua grounds, 980, 

991 99i ftQ'i 1 

Duncan, William, Alaska, 1481. 

Dundee University, statistics, 268. 

Dunton, I^arkin, on Mary Hemenway, 1805, 1309- 
1310. 

Durham (England) University, statistics, 268. 

Du Haur, Dr., Dutch oculist, 485. 

Dwight, Timothy, work as president of Yale, 
1596-1697. 
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Earlbain College, admission by certificate, 1183. 

Early edncational life in middle Georgia, 1899-1733, 
Ea«t Indies, preparation for official position in, 517. 

Eastman, Mary F.,on culture of woman, 904. 

Eclectic inodical schools, Htotistics, 230,242,2186- 
21H7. 

Ei:otioitnc8 and socitil soioncoat Cliantau^ua, 1024. 

Ecuador, statistics of elementary education, 2284- 
2285. 

Edinburgh Xlniversltv, statistics, 2.58. 

Education and the Talmud, 1795-1820. 

Education in Italy, 548-582; in the South, 1744- 
1756. 

Education of Girls in the United States, by Miss 
Sara A. Buretall, quoted, 897-901. 

Educational associations, value of, in England, 
(iOO. 

Education.'il council in England, proposed, 585-586, 

Ediicatloiml directory of United States, 1127-1152. 

Edwards, Ninian AV.‘, 1615. 

ICtliciency of secondary schools in England, 590- 
502. 

Eggleston, Edward, on (’hautauqua, 1062. 

Egmoiid Honastery, educational work, 478. 

Egypt, j)riniitivc eclucation in, 1798-1799. 

tstalistics of elementary education, 2283-2283. 

Elementary education iii foreign countries, sta- 
tistics, 2280-228.5. 

Elementary pupils, statistics of, in public normal 
schools, 129, 135 ; in secondary schools, 48, Cl, 
74, 76,91. 

Elomontary schools, in Germany, 380, 428, 471-473; 
in Italy, 545-548, 556-559, 569, 570-571. 

Ileligious instruction in state-aidc<l .schools in 
JCii gland, 263-273. 

Statistics, {»f Bedgium, 314; of Enghuul and 
Wales, 2,58; of Germany, 443-471; of Ireland 
259; of TruHsia, 402; of Scotland, 258-263, 

Eliot , Charles W., cited on the unity of education 
627-028. 

(m A. M. degree, 1237. 

On secondary schools in the I’nitod States, 676- 
679. 

Ellis, Alston, on technical training, 1200. 

Elmira, ])opulatlon, 9. 

Elocution, the new, 1041, 1042. 

Emery, Matthew G., last mayor of Washington, 
1688. 

EmigrantH, Italian, protection of, 1789-1794. 

Elide, M, van den, law^ of, to imxirovc public 
schoohs, 479. 

Endowed acadetnics. JS(’e Academies. 

Eiuloweil schools, in United States, 632. 

Endowed schools act, ]>roviaions, 598-599. 

Endowments, Beiiofactlous. 

England, characteristics of school system, 584. 

Climate, 890.891. 

Coeducation, lllG, 

Compulsory education roquiremenis, 1122. 

Uofinition of the three phases of cilucation, 617. 

Education of women in, summarized, xxvi- 
xxvii; faciliticvs for the university education 
of women in, 805-891. 

Has no parullol to American private educational 
enterprises, 623. 

Higher graile schools needed, 612-614, 615. 

Income for secondary education, 588. 

Local cdiu iitional authority needed, 612. 

Modi flection 8 of secondary education, 607-608. 

Heed of central educational hoard, 609. 

Ho training for secondary tem hers, 680. 

Opportunities for free education, 611. 

Proposition to create a ministry of, 684-586. 

Pulilic support for denominational schools, 
263-^273 

Keligiou.s education, 1627, 1632-1635. 

Eoliglous instruction in state-aided elementary 
schools, 263-273. 

Sanitary inspection of schools, 589. 

Scliool organization compared with that in 
Prussia and United States, 641 note. 

Statistics of elementary schools, 258, 202. 

^sterns differ in, 620. 

Tendency to differentiation between rich and 
poor universities, 608. 

Training of teachers in, by J. G. Fitch, 679-685. 

■Woiuciiln medicine, 950, 9,51. 


England and Wales, statistics of colleges and 
universities, 258; of clement ary education, 258, 
2282-2283 ; of secondary schools, 259. 

English, study of, iii Geniian public elementaiT 
schools, 414, 417 ; in Swiss iionual schools, 44^. 

English language, necessity for, in schools of 
Manitoba, 277-278. 

English language and literature at Chautauqua, 
1023. 

English lodging systian, 889-690. 

English iiiethod.s 'of teaching American history, 
1757-1787. 

Enrollment, statistics, xxxix-xl ; in Belgium, 316; 
in city scIiooIm, 12, 14, 16, W, 1837,1847, 1879- 
1889; 711 England and AVales, 261 ; in France, 
290, 297; in Scotland, 261; in normal schools, 
130,136; in private schools, 12. 

/See also Attendance, 

Entranceexaminations, at Girton College, 872-873; 
at Newnham College, 878, 879. 

Episcopal iirivate secohdqry schools, statistics, 59. 

Equipment, in German luilMio elementary schools, 
398-399. 

I Statistics of, in public high schools, 40, 57, 58, 85. 

Etliuology, instruction in, in Holland, 519-520. 

'* Europe, central, education in, 321-473. 

Evils of, from overeducation not found in Amer- 
ica. 624. 

Ponsioim ]»aid to teachers, 1102, 1113. 

Evangelical Association, catechetical cla8s»>8, 1660- 
1601. 

Evangidical Church, statistics of colleges and 

universities. 153-1.54. 

Evangelical Lutheran parochial schools, 1662, 1664. 

Evening in.struction in pharmacy, 1241. 

Evening schools in noUaiid, 489, 490, 500-510; in 
Itafy, 547. 

Examinations, 592. 

At Newnliam College, 878-881 ; at Oxford, Eng. 
land, 811-830; at Cambridge, England, 857-866; 
at Girton, 872-874. 

In girls’ ficiiools in Holland, 514; in Swiss nor- 
mal schools, 440-447. 

T/caviiig. in secondary schools of Prussia, 708- 
712. ■ 

Regents, at Chantauqna, 1040, 1041. 

Royal comniia.siou on, 592. 

Statistics in Holland. .536-537. 

Exhihition.s in early Georgia schools, 1727-1728. 

Expendilures, for primary instruction in Holland, 
409-501. 

For schools in United States, 645. 

In Switzerland, 448-449. 

Of church .schools in Kome, 563-564. 

School, statist ics, liv-lvii; for Belgium, 314; for 
cities. 13,15, 10, 17; for Englaiid and Wales, 
258, 261, 262; for France, 290, 297; for Ger- 
niiiny, 35K; for Holland, for secondary school, 
520-.^22, 527; for Ireland, 259; for Manitoba, 
276; for manual training, 2170: for Si-olland, 
258, 261, 262; for imblic schools, 1869-1878, 
1879 1881; for reform schools. 2273-2279; for 
schools for (hd'ective classes, 2248-2249, 2261- 
2202, 2267, 2270. 

Extension of secondary schools m England, dis- 
cussed, 594-597. 

Ezra, as an educator, 180ti-1808. 

F. 

Fairbaini, A. A., on Chautauqua Cii'cle movement, 

1021. 

On Chautauqua, 1063. 

Fall River, Maas., poimlatiou, 9. 

Fatigue, mental, discussed in Germany, 449-460. 

Faw'cett, Mrs. Millicent Garrett, on woman’s edu- 
cation, 909. 

Feeble-minded, statistics of institutions for, 2267- 
2272. 

Fellowships, statistics of, in colleges and univer- 
sities, 168; in colleges, for women, 174; in 
technical schools, 183. 

Femalo handiwork, study of, in German public 
elementary schools, 407-415, 417 ; in Swiss nor- 
mal schools, 4.36. 

Femiuistes, oppose subsidizing of middle girls’ 
schools, 484. 

Fickleu, John R., on education in Louisiana, 1297- 

1305. 4 
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2267, 2268, 2270; of law schools, 237, 245-246, 
2179; of manual training schools, 2170; of 
medical schools, 238-239, 247-249, 2182-2183. 
2180-2187 ; Of normal schools, 128-148, 2200-2201, 
2210-2211; of nurse-training sohools, 241,254- 
255; 2193; of parochial schools, 1664, 1665; of 
ph.armacy schools, 262-253, 2190; of private 
schools, xlviil, 2034-2037; of reform sohools, 
2274, 2276-2277 ; of school houses and,property, 
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xlvii; of school Income and expenditure, lil- 
Ivii ; of schools of technology, 181-1H4, 221-226, 
228-231,233,2166,2168; of sclioola of theology, 
236, 243-244, 2172 ; ofschools of Amterinary mc(Ii- 
cine, 2192; of sccondarv schoola, 37-45* 48-56, 
68-67, 69, 71-105, 1900-1906, 2001, 20:i4-2037; of 
teachers and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1465. 

Illiuoi.s IStato Teachers’ Association, di.scussion 
on religious instruction, 1643-1645. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, admission by cer- 
tificate, 1182. 

Illiteracy, negro, 1332-1334, 1413-1416. 

Btatiatic-s in Italy, 648. 

Im her, li'ajdi tali Herz, on education and the Tal- 
mud, 1795-1820. 

Immigration, eflect on school systems, 1619. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, Cracow, 766-771. 

Imperial Koyal School of Technology in Lem- 
berg, 782-783. 

Incouie. See Iteceipts. 

India, education of women, 94B. 

Indian Territory, college presidents, 1136. 

Statistics of city school systeniH, 14, 15; of col- 
legesund universities, 155-158, 100, 102-164, 166, 
168-109, 188-200, 202-204, 206, 2118, 2135; of col- 
leges and universities reporting teachers’ 
training courses, 112; of denominational col- 
leges and universities, 153; of normal schools, 
128-118 ; of parochial schools, 1064 ; of second- 
ary schools, 36, 38-40, 48-56, 58-68, 70, 72-105, 
19l3, 2002,2038 2039, 

Indiana, college presidents, 1136, 1141, 1143, 1145, 
1149. 

Early education in, 1535-1539. 

Education of the negro, 1340, 1348. 

School Ifi wa a.s to -women, 901 . 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1129. 

Statiatic.s of' business colleges, 2222-2223, 2228, 
2229; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1839, 1850, 
1800, 1870, 1881 ; of colleges and universities, 
155-158, 161-103. 105-169, 172, 175-177, 181-184, 
188 206, 209-214, 210-217 , 221-233, 1217-1218, 
2119, 2135; of colleges and uijivcr8iti<‘.s ronort- 
iiig teachers’ training classes, 112, 120; or col- 
leges for women, 172, 175-177, 209-214,216-217, 
2158; of common hoIiooIs, xxxv-xlii ; ofdenoini- 
national colleges and uniAcrsiticN 154; orden- 
tal schools, 240, 250-251, 2188; of institutions 
for thehUud, 2261, 2263, 2266; of institutions for 
the deaf, 2240, 2250, 22.54, 2250 -2258; of in.stitu- 
tions for the i coble-minded, 2267,2268, 2270. of 
law schools, 237, 245-246, 2179-2180; of medical 
schools, 238-239,247-249, 2181-2185, 2186-2187; 
of normal schools, 128-148, 2200-2201, 2212- 
2213; of nurse-training schools, 241, 254-255, 
2193; of parochial schools. 1664; ofphariua<'y 
schools, 252-253, 2190 ; of private schools, xlviii, 
2030-20.39; of reform schools, 2274, 2276-2277; 
of s(!hool houses and property, xlvii ; of school 
income and expenditure, lii-l\ ii; of schools of 
technology, l8l-l84, 221-233, 2106, 2168; of 
aeliools or theology, 236, 243-244, 2173; of 
school 8 of veterinary medicine, 2192; of second- 
ary schools, 37-45, 47-56, 58 -67, 69, 71, 1907-1913, 
2001-2092, 2036-2039; of teachers and salaries, 
xlv-xlvl. 

The school district in, 146.5. 

Indiana Ti^niversity, admission by certificate, 1171, 
117.5. 

Indianapolis, Tnd., population, 9. 

Industrial and continuation schools, 1123-1125. 

Industrial education, extract from report on, 670- 
071. 

Industrial pursuits, opposed by secondary 
schools, 674. 

Industrial schools, in Belgium, 815; in Germany, 
345-380 ; in Holland, 610-511 ; in Italy, 564-565; 
in Koine, 502. « 

Infant asylum, in Koine, 562. 

Infant schools in Holland, 488, 491-492, 403; in 
Italy, 544. 

Inspection, 591. 

Documents used for, in New York, 651-065. 

In Canada, doouraents relating to, 666-669; In 
New York, Ontario, and Minnesota, 640-041, 
646-647; in United States, 645-647. 

Inspectors in Holland, 475, 486-487. 


lustitutions for the defective classes, statistios 
2248-2272. 

Instruction in sociology, 1211-1221. 

lustriictors. See Teachers. 

Intermediate eduijatiou act, in Wales, otfoct, GOO. 

Iowa, Agricultural School in, 1192. 

Amount of education per inhabitant, xiii. 

City and State superiutendeuts, 1127, 1129. 

College presidents, 1136-1137, 1143, 1145, 1149. 

School laws as to women, 961. 

Statistics of lucsiuess colleges, 2222-2223, 2228- 
2231 ; of city schoolsystoms, 14, 15, 17. 1838, 1850, 
1801, 1871, 1881; of colleges and universities, 
15,5-157, 159, 101-163, 105-169, 181-184, 188-206, 
221,223-233, 1218, 2119, 2135-2136; of colleges 
and universities reporting teachers’ training 
courses, 112, 120 ; ofcornmon schools, xxxv-xlii ; 
of denominational colleges and universities, 
154; of dental schools, 249, 250-251, 2188; of 
institutions for tlio blind, 2262, 2263, 2266; of 
institutions for the deaf, 2219, 2250, 2254, 2259, 
2260; of institutions for the feeble minded, 
2267, 2268-2270; of law schoola, 2.37, 245-246, 
2180; of medical schoids, 238-239, 247-249, 2182- 
2183, 2186-2187 ; of uonnal .schools, 128-148, 2200- 
2201,2212-2213; of iiurse training Hchooia, 241, 
254-255,2193; of parotdiial schools, 1664, 1065; 
of pharmacy schools, 2.52-253,2190; of private 
schools, xlviii, 2038-2041 ; of reform schools, 
2274, 2276-2277 ; ol school houses mid property, 
xlvii; of school income and expenditure, lii- 
Ivii; of sidiools of ti'chnology, J81-184, 221, 223- 
233, 2166, 2168 ; of .schools of theology, 2.36, 243 - 
244,2173; of secondary scJiools, 37-4.''>, 47-56, 
5H-67, 69, 71-105, 1913-1920, 2002-2003, 2038-2041 ; 
of teaidiers ami salaries, xlv -xlvi 

The school district in. 1466 

Iowa State Agricultural College, admission by 
ccrtiticalo, 1175. 

Ipsen, Mr., quoted on Dutch schools, 498. 

Quoted on higher education, 480. 

Ireland, coeducation in. 1116. 

Keligious education in, 1624-1625, 

School matters discussed, xvii- xviii. 

Statistics, of colleges and universities, 259; of 
chmientary education, 2282-2283. 

Women in medicine. 951. 

Irish ])arentage, distribiuiim of, 1631, 

Italian, study of, in Swis.q normal schools, 432, 446. 

Italian emigrants in Amerif^a, protection of, 1789- 
1791. 

Italy, are.'i and popul.'ition, 543. 

Coeilucation in, 1118. 

Compulsory educat ional requirements, 1122. 

Education in, 543-582. 

Education in summarised, xxiii-xxiv. 

Educati(*n of women. 937-940. 

Pensions to teachers, 1105. 

Keligious instruction, 1628. 

Statistic.s of elonentury education, 2282-2283. 

Women in medicine, 956. 


J. 


Jackson, Sheldon, report on education in Alaska, 
1425-1455. 

Jacobi, Mary Putnam, on women in medicine, 949, 
950. 

J acoba, Alotta, career, 485, 486. 

Jacobs, Charlotte, Dutch pharmacist, 486. 

Jagiellon TJni versity, 731, 765, 766. 

Jamaica, statistics of elementary educ.ation, 2284- 
2285. 

Japan, education of women, 046, 947. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2282-2283. 

Java, Dutch schools in, 501-502. 

Jay, John, oii religious instruction. 1642-1643. 

Jenerson, Thomas, and education in Washington, 
3674-1675, 1676. 

Jesuit schools in Poland, 736, 

Jewish branch of Chautauqua Circle, 1013-1015. 

Jewish education, 1618. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1261. 

Johns Hopkins Medical School, 1261. 

Johns Hopkins UnirerHity, admission by certifi- 
cate, 1184. 

Johnston, Kiohard Malcolm, on early eduoalional 
life in middle Georgia, 1699-1733. 
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Jordan, DarJil Starr, on American law flcliools, 
12.') 1-1 252. 

On cducntinp: #;irls, 1280-1282. 

Joseph II, work lor oduoation in Austrian Poland, 
770. 

K. 

Kampen, military school at, 524. 

Ivauwas, college presidents, 1137, 1141, 1144, 1145, 
1140. 

Corupulsory education requirements, 1121. 

Scliool liiAvs as to women, &61. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1129. 

Statistics of "business colleges, 2222-2223, 2230- 
22.tl ; of city school systems, 14, 16, 17, 1838, 
1851, 18GI, 1871, 1881; of collegos and uniA^ersi- 
iies, 155-157, 159, 161-163, 106-169, 172,175-177, 
181-184, 188-200, 209-217, 221, 228-224, 228-233, 
1218, 2119-2120, 2130; of colleges and universi- 
ties io])OTting teachers’ training courses, 112, 
120 ; of colleges for women, 172, 175-177, 209- 
217, 2158 ; of common schools, xxxv-xlii ; of dc- 
II omi national colleges and universities, 154 ; of 
institutions for the blind, 2202, 2203, 2266; of 
institutions for the deaf, 2249, 2250, 2254; of in- 
stitiitions for the leeble-minded, 2207, 226‘<, 
2170 ; uf laiv schools, 237, 245-246, 2180 ; of medi- 
cal sc.liools, 238, 247-249, 2182-2183; of normal 
fiohools, 128-148,2200-2201,2212-2213; of pare - 
<diial schools, 1064-1605; of pharmacy schools, 
252-253,2190; of private schools, xlviii, 2040- 
2041; of reform schools, 2274, 2276-2277; of 
school houses and property, itlvii; of scliool 
inconio and expenditure, lii-lvii; of schools of 
technology, 181-181, 221, 223-224,220-233,2166, 
2108; of Wceondarv schools, 37-45, 47-50, 59-07, 
09, 71-105, 1920-1923, 2003, 2040-2041; of teach- 
ers .'uid salaries, xlv-xlvii. 

Th<‘ school district in, 1400. 

Kansas Slate Agricultural College, admission by 
corlificatc, 11'70. 

Stati.stic,s, 1202,1204,1207. 

Keane, J. ,1., on religious instruction, 1641-1642. 

Kensington, 3*a,, population, 10. 

Ki-ntnekv, college presidents, 1137, 1142, 1144, 1145, 
1149-1150. 

EducMtioti of the negro, 1332-1340,1348. 

.Establishment of Istuto school fund, 1508* 

JieligiouH instruction, 1655. 

School law.M as to women, 961. 

State and city 8uj»erintendcnts, 1127,1129, 

Statistics of "business college.s, 2222,2223, 2230- 
223,1; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1840, 
1851, 1861, 1871, 1881 ; oi' colleges and nniversi- 
ti(‘s, 1.55, 158, 100, 102-104, 100-109, 172, 175-177, 
181-184,188-200,209-217, 221-233, 1218, 2120-2121, 
2137; of colleges and univcrsiticjs reporting 
iciiohcu's’ training courses, 112-113; of colleges 
for women, 172,175-177,209-217,2158; of com- 
mon .schools, xxxv-xlii; of denominational col- 
leges and universities, 153; of dentiil schools, 
24(1, 250-251, 2188; of iiistiliitions for the blind, 
2201. 2203, 2266; of institutions for the deaf, 
2248,2250,2254; oF institutions for t bo feeble- 
minded. 2207, 2208, 2270; of law schools, 2.37, 
245-240, 2180; of medical sebools, 238-239, 247- 
249, 2182-2183 ; of normal schools, 128-148, 2200- 
2201,2212-2215; of parochial schools. 1604; of 
X)harniacy schools, 252-233, 2190; of i)rivato 
schools, ‘xlviii, 2040-2045 ; of reform schools, 
227.3, 2270-2277 ; of school houses and prox>erty, 
xlvii ; of school income and expenditure, li’i- 
Ivii ; of schools of technology, 181-184, 221-233, 
2100,2168; of schools of theology, 230, 243-244, 
2173; of secondary schools, 36,33^6,48-57,59- 
G8, 70, 72-105, 1924-1925, 2004, 2040-2045; of 
teaelier.H and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The sehool district in, 1465. 

Kiehle, 1). L,, on religious instruction, 1645. 

.Kiel, statistics of piiblic elementary .schools, 415. 

Kimball, Mis.s ICato F., onCliautauqhaCircls, 1016. 

Sticrtitjiry Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, 1007. 

Kindergarten, at Chautauqua, 1053. 

Kingsbury, Pres., on the tendency of men to live 
in cities, 1282-1291. 

Kingston, K. Y., poxuilation, 9. 

Koenigs berg, University of, Polish origin, 737, 78D- 
790. ^ <■ 


Koerner, Chris., on parochial schools, 1648-1640, 
1605. 

Konnr.skl, Stanislas, educational work in Poland, 
740. 

Kraaicki, Polish poet, 742. 

Kristensen-Kanders, Miss Kanna, on edneation 
of women. 915. 

Kroi>otkino, cited on Poland, 721, 722. 

li. 

Lady Margaret Hall, 806, 808, 840, 844, 845-847. * 

Laishley, 11., report on religious instruction in 
Eurox>e and the United States, 1627-1030. 

Lake Chautauqua, 993. 

Lake Forest University, admission by‘oortifloat6k 
1182. 

Lancaster, .Tosepb, monitorial system, 1155-1156. 

Lancaster, Pa., pojiulation, 10, 

Lancasterlan school in Washington, 1677-1678. 

Land-grant collc'gcs, technological instruction in- 
1189-1210. . 

Language, of Poland, 723-720. 

Study of, in Swi.ss normal schools, 431-432 ; In 
German in public elementary schools, 407- 
415, 417. 

Laiigaage.*^, in.stmction in Holland, 519-620. 

I^anier, Sidney, study of, by C. L. S. C., 1016. 

Latin, examiiiation in, OxJord, 813. 

Introducc.d in Poland, 726. 

Preparatory, Cluautanqiia, 1023. 

Statistics, studcuits in secondary schools, 39, 44 
50, 55, 64. 

Study of, in Swiss normal schools, 432, 445. 

Latti‘r'l)ay Saints, statistics of colleges and nni- 
versitU'S, 153-154. 

Lavisse, M., <iuotod on admi.*?.**!©!! of American 
studentH in French universities, 305 -3()6. 

Law, woman in, 950-958. 

Law faculty, University of Cracow, 770; Univer- 
sity of Juunborg. 779; University of Warsaw,’ 
752,757. 

Law schools, 1245-1259. 

Statistic.s, xvi, 237, 242, 245, 246, 315, 319, 2179- 
2181 ; in Polgluin, 315. 

Laiv tripos, Cambridge, 863. 

Lawrence, Abbot, founded Lawrence Scientific 
School, 1190, 1191. 

Lawrence University, admission by certificate. 
1187. ’ 

Lawyer!*, ineompetoncy of, 1252-1253. 

Leaving certificates di.scrjssed. 640, 047-648, 649. 

Leaving examinations in secondary school of 
Prussia, 708-71.2. 

Lecture tiics, local term for certain cabs at Girton, 
875. 

Lectures at Kownham College, 882-884. 

Legid instruction in France, 293. 

Leghorn, schools of, in 1893, 564-560. 

Lehman. Kudolph, give.slecture hall to Unirersity 
of Amatenlam, 535. 

Leipsic, statistics of iinblic elementary schools. 
410. 

Lei lenberger, Johanna, on education of women in 
Austria, 925, 926. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, admission by 
certificate, 1181. 

Lolewol cited, 719 note^ 722, 728; on Poland, 713 
note. 

Lemberg, Imperial Royal School of Technology, 
782, 783. 

University of, 765, 760, 772-781. 

Lemgo, statistics of public elementary schools. 
413, 416. 

Leroy-Ueaulicii, Anatole, on Poland, 718. 

Leszno, or Lissa, school of, 737-740. 

Lewis, Samuel, first school superintendent of 
Ohio, 1532-1534. 

L^den has first university in Holland, 478. 

Infant schools of, 492. 

Training schools of, 506. 

Liberal Arts, College of, at Chautauqua, 1022-1026. 

Libraries, in Prussian Poland, 790-792, 

Of Oxford, 849-853. 

School, in Holland, 499. 

Statistics of colleges for women, 177, 212, 2150- 
2165; of colorcfT schools, 1337, 1346-1366; of 
schools of dentistry, pharmacy, nurses, and 
veterinarians, 238-241 ; of Hutch, 633, 634, 630; 
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of German trade Robools, 358 ; of law achools, 
237, 217U-2181; of medical schools, 238-241, 
2182-2187; of normal schools, 133, 139; of pri- 
Tato Bocondary schools, 2018-2113; of public 
high schools, 1890-2016; of echook for aefect- 
ivo classes, 2248-2240, 22C1, 2262, 2270; of sec- 
ondary schools, 46, 67, 68, 84 , 101 ; of techno- 
logical schools, 183, 229, 2168, 2169; of theo- 
logical schools, 236, 2171-2178; of universities 
and colleges, 168, 198, 199. 

Library, the (LJoiint Ossoliiiski, 781. 

Library, of University of Cracow, 771; of Uni- 
v(‘rsity of Lemberg, 781; of University of 
"Wfirsaw, 758, 759. 

Lincoln, Nebr., prison work of Cbnutauqna cir- 
cle, 1015. 

Jdncoln University, statiatios, 1206,1209. 

Lipi»e, statistics of elementary education, 413, 
2280-2281. 

Lissa, or Jicazno, schotd of, 787-740. 

Liter}!', liumaniores cxaminutionH, Oxford, 822-827, 
850. 

Lithuania, extent and conditions, 764-765. 

Little go examination, Cambridge, 857. 

Local iiutborities, uuilicatiou ot, in English 
schools, 586-588. 

Loch] educational authority needed in England, 
012 . 

Local govenimciii of the Xctherhmda, 470-477. 

Lock port, hi. y., population, 9. 

Lodging and boarding in English colleges for 

women, 880, RDO. 

I.ondon, i)is))op of, on organi/atioii and adminis- 
tration of secondary schools in England, 
0i:)-()lG. 

Ijormine, Duke of, learning, 478. 

LotLuy nso<l to raise school funds, 1568-1509. 

Longlilin, dnrnes F., on the Calholic Educational 
Union, 1007. 

Louisiana, collegcprosidents, 1137, 1142, 1145, 1160. 

Eduealmu of the negro, 1332-1340, 1348. 

EsTahlishmi'iit of Slate school fund, 1508. 

History of eilucatiou in, 1297-1305. 

School laws as t<» \\ omen, fUl. 

Static and city mi])eriMtendents, 1127, 1136/ 

St-iilist.CH of business colleges, 2222-2223, 22.30, 
2231; of city school systems, 14, 15,1840,1851, 
1862, 1872; of collegis and universiticH, 155-158, 
160, 162-164. 166-169, 172, 175-177, 188,206,209- 
217. 1218, 2121, 2137; of colleges and niiiversi- 
tics reporting teaidior.'^’ training lourses, 11,3; 
of colleges i'or women, 172, 175-177, 209-217, 
2160; of common schools, xxxv-xlii ; of denomi- 
national colleges and iini versUie.**, 153; of in- 
stil ntion.s for the blind, 2261, 2263, 2266; of 
institutions for I lie deaf, 2248,2251,2254,2259, 
2260: of law sidmols, 237, 245-216, 2KS0; of 
medical schools, 238, 247-248, 21S2-2183; of 
normal scliools, 128-148, 22tH)-220J, 2214-2215; 
of ]<aroclual bcIuhiIs, 166-4; of iihnimai'y 
schools, 2.52-2.53, 2190; of prieato schools, 
xlviii. 2044-2047; of reform sidiook, 2273, 
2276-2277; of school houses and property, 
xlvii; of scJiool income and expenuituro, 
lii-lvii; of schools of theologv, 236, 243-244, 
2173; of soeoudarv schools, 31), 38-46, 48-57, 
69-68, 70, 72-10.5, Ifi'^j, 2004, 2044-2047 ; of toacli- 
cr.s jind salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1485. 

Louisiana ISiato Univorsity, statistics, 1202, 1204, 
1207. 

Louisville, Ky., population, 0. 

Louisville Educational Asawdation, aid for teach- 
ers, 1093. 

Lowell, Mass,, population, 9. 

Lower middlo classes, need a new system of sec- 
ondary education, 609-610. 

Liibeck, statistics of elementary education, 415, 
416, 2280-228L 

Lutherans, religious instruction, 1648-1051, 1662, 
1664. 

Statistics of colleges and universities, 153-154; 
of private secondary schools, 59. 

Luxemburg, Grand Duchy of, public instruction 
10,471-473. 

Lycikj.s, for girls in Franoo, 694-005. 

"Position and rank in France, 680, 

Lyceum, an agency of culture, 1507. 


Lyceum Ilosiunum, in Prussian Poland, 790. 

Lynchburg, Ya., population, 10. 

Lynn, Maas., ]K>pulatlon, 9. 

Mabie, ITamilfcon W., on Chautauqua Cdvclc movo- 
ment, 1022. 

On John 11. Yin cent, 1060. 

MacAliater, James, on art education In the iiuhlio 
schools, 703-80*3. 

McCabe, Miss Lida Ttose, The American Girl at 
College, miotod, 002, 903. 

MaoCarthy, E. b'. M., analysis of ocenpationa of 
parents of Past. Lridgo Street boys, 019-020. 

On the organization and admiuistrntion of sec- 
ondary schools in England, 610-011. 

Maciqiowski, Samuel, and disturbance in Univer- 
sity of Orjurow, 733. 

McCorraii'.lc Theological Smuinary, 1243. 

McGtdrick, James, on religious instruction, 10-45- 
1646. 

McLean Ilospital, 1268, 1260. 

McHoill, George E., makes report on manual train- 
ing, etc., 670, 671. 

Madison, lud., impulation, 9. 

Mahaffy, J. 1*., Sunday at Chautauqua, 98,3,984. 

Main©," college presidents, 1137, 1142, 1144, 1145, 

Compulsory education requirements, 1121. 

Earle education in, 1003-1604. 

Establishment of State school fund, 1508. 

School laws UH to women, 961. 

Stale .and city superintendents, 1127, 11. 30. 

Statistics of business colleg<>8, 2222-2223, 22.30- 
2231; of city school Hystenis, 14-16, 1840, 1851, 
1862, 1872, 1881; of colleges and univerBities, 
153-158, 100, 102-llU, 106-169, 172, 175-177, 181- 
184,188-206,209-217, 221, 223-224, 226-233,1218, 
2121,2137; of eollogi's and universities report- 
ing Lia(du‘r.s’ training coursi s, 113 ;of coliego.s 
for women, 172, 175-177, 209-217, 21C0-216] ; of 
common schook, xxxv-xlii; of denemina- 
tion.al colleges and uuiversiti<‘», 153; of in- 
Btiintioms for tlve deaf, 2256-2258; of medical 
schools, 238, 247-24.8, 2182-2183; of normal 
Bcliuok, 128-148, 22tH»-2201, 2214-2215; of nnrso- 
training sidmols, 241, 2.54-255, 2193; of paro- 
chial schools. 166-1; of ])rivate schools, xlviii 
2046-2047: of reform schools, 2273, 2276-2277; 
of school houHC.suTulproiHn ty, xl\ ii ; of school 
income and cxju'mliture, lii-lvii ; of pchoola of 
technology, 181-184,221,223-224, 220-2:; 3, 2166, 
2168; of schools of theology, 23t*, 24:L2U, 2173; 
of Bceoudary schools, 36, 38-46, 48-57, 59-08, 
70,72-10.5, 192.5-1928, 290-4-2005, 2046-2047; of 
teachers and SMlaries, xlix^, xlvi. 

The school districts in, 1463. 

Maine Agricultural and Mechanical Colh^gc, 
etatktieH, 1201-1207. 

Maine Slate Gol]» gt', admission bvccrtilicatc, 1176. 

MaltiiUKiau Society of Holland, Ibundod, 485. 

Manchester, N. 11 , poiniiation, 9. 

Muiiitohit, e*1m ii( lomil statistic, h, 270. 

M.anitoba school rase, xviii-xix, 275-288. 

Mann, Horace, reiigioiis instruction, 1625, 1635- 
16:J6. 

Mannheim, statistic.? of public elementary echooks, 
412,415-416. 

Mnnuiil tiaining, extract from report on, 670-671. 

In Italy, 573-574; in Gennany, 418,419, 420,421, 
422, 4'24. 

Statistics, 70, 71, 2170. 

Maria Theresa, school reforms of, 775. 

Markland, OharhiH S , on technical training, 1200. 

Marrijigo rate of collcgo-hred women, 968-970. 

Martin, A. M., Chautauqua Pocket Manual, 1011- 
1013. 

Maryland, college presidents, 1137, 1142, IMI, 1146, 
1J50.' 

Education of the negro, 13.32-1340, 1348. 

State and city supernitendents, 1127, 1130. 

Statistics of business colleges, 2222-2223. 2232- 
22:t3; of city school sy.storas, 14, 15, 17, 1840, 
1851, 1802, 1872, 1S82; of colleges and uuivorsi- 
tks, 155-158, 160, 162-104, 106-109,172-175, 177, 
181-184, 188-206, 209-217, 221-233, 1218, 1220, 
2121, 2137-2138; of colleges and universities 
reporting teachers’ triwning courses, 113; of 
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collegoH for women, 172-175, 177, 209-217, 2156, 
2160; of coinnum schools, xxxv-xlii; of de- 
notninatiOiial collogeB and universities, 163 ; of 
dental schools, 240, 250-251, 2188; of institu- 
tions for the blind, 2261, 2263, 2266; of iiiatitu- 
lious for the douf, 2248, 2251. 2254, 2259, 2260; 
of insiltutions for the feeble minded,- 2271, 
2272; of law schools, 237, 245-246, 2180; of 
medical schools, 238-239, 217-249, 2182-2183; 
of normal schools, 128-148, 2200-2201, 2214- 
2215; of nurse-training schools, 241, 254-255, 
2193; of parochial schools, 1664; of pharmacy 
schools, 252-253, 2190; of private schools, 
xlviii, 20-16-2049 ; of reform schools, 2273, 2270- 
2277; of school houses and property, xlvii ; 
of school inconte and expenditure, lii' Ivii; of 
schools of tochnoloiry, 181-184, 221-233, 2166, 
2168; of schools of theology, 236, 243-244, 
2173 ; of secondarv scliools, 36, 08-46, 48-57, 59- 
68, 70, 72-105, 1928-1929, 2005, 2046-2049; of 
teachers and salaries, xliv, xlvi. 

The school district in, 1464. 

Maryland Agricultural College, statistics, 1202, 
1204, 1207. 

Massachusetts, amount of education per inhabi- 
tant, xiii. 

College presidents. 1137, 1142, 1144, 1140, 1150. 

Compulsory education requirements, 1121. 

Conveyance of children to school in, 1469-1476. 

Education in, 1305- 1318. 

Establishment of slate school fuud, 1508. 

Ilelative increase of public and private kcIiooIh, 
xlix-1. 

Etdigious instruction, 1035-1C:]6. 

School laws as to woman, 901. 

Scientific professor.Hhip establi.shod, 1189, 1190, 
1191. 

State and city superinleudcnts, 1127, 1130. 

Statistics of nusiness colleges, 2222-2223, 2232- 
2233; of city school eystema, 14, 15, 17, 1840, 
1851, 1862, 1872, 1882; of colleges and universi- 
ties, 155-158,160, 162-104,106-169, 172-175, 181- 
184, 188-204, 206, 209-217. 221, 223 224, 226-233, 
1218, 1220,2121, 2138; of colleges and muversi- 
ties reporting teachers' training courses, 113, 
120; of college8forwomen,172-175,177,2U9- 
217,2156,2100; of comniou schools, xxxv xlii ; 
of denominational colhiges and univc.rsilics, 
153 ; of dental schools, 239, 250-251, 2188 ; ofiusti- 
tut ioti.s for the blind, 2201, 22fr4, 2266; ofinsti- 
lufions for the deaf, 2256-2258, 2259,2260; of 
institutions for the leoble minded, 2207, 2208, 
2270, 2271, 2272; of law schools, 237, 245-246, 
2180; of manual trainhigschoola, 2170; of med- 
ical schools, 238-239, 247-249, 2182, 2183, 2180- 
2187; of normal schools, 128-148, 2200 2201, 
2214-2215; of nurse-training schools, 241,254 
255, 2193-2104; of parochial schools, 1004, 1605; 
of pharmacy schools, 252-25t{,2190; of private 
schools, xlviii, 2050 2055; of : reform schools, 
2273, 2276-2277 ; of school houses and property, 
xlvii; of school income and expenditure, lii- 
Ivii ; of schools of technology, 181 184, 221. 223- 
224, 226-233, 2166, 2108; of schoels of theology, 
230, 243-244, 2173-2174; of secondary schmds, 
30, 38-46, 48-57, 59-68, 70, 72-105, 1929-1934, 
2005, 2050-2055; of teachers and salaries, xliv, 
xlvi; of schools of veterinary modicino, 2192. 

Town the school unit, 1463. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, statistics, 
1204, 1207, 

MasHa< Injsetts Institute of Technology, statis- 
tics, 1204, 1207. 

Mathematical department, University of Ivem- 
berg, 780. 

Mathematical scientific department, University of 
Cracow, 769. 

MatliematJcal tripos, Cambridge, 860, 866. 

Mathematics, Chautauqua, 1024. 

^examinations at Oxford, 827. 

Statistics, in secondary schools, 40, 44, 51, 65. 

Study of, in Swiss normal schools, 432. 

Mather, Miss Mary, organizes girls’ oliib at 
Chautauqua, 3048. 

Mauritius, statistics of elementary education, 
2284-2285. 

Maveiice, statistics of public elementary sobools, 
416. 


Mayo, A. D., on education in the Korthwest, 1790- 
1840, 1513-1550. 

On original establishment of State school funds, 
1506-1511. 

On the American common school in New En 
gland, 1790-1840, 1561-1615. 

Mead, Edwin 8., on Mary Uemenway, 1311-1317. 

On religious instruction, 1642. 

Mecklenburg -Schwerin, statistics of olemimtary 
education, 2280-2281. 

Mecklenbiirg-Strelitz, statistics of elementary 
education, 2280-2281. 

Medical and modern languages tripos, Cambridge, 
863. 

Medical education, 1224- 1242. 

Medical examining boards, 1232-1234. 

Medical faculty, TJiiiver.siity of Warsaw, 752, 758. 

Medical instruction in France, 293. 

Medical schools, llaudouiu’s report on, xxvii- 
xxviii, 12G1-1275. 

Statistics, xvii, 238-241-242, 247, 248, 249, 2182- 
2187; in Belgium. 315. 

See also Uomeopathio Medical and Eclectic 
Medical Schools. 

Modicino, at the World’s Fair, 1271-1273. 

Eefonu in study of, in Holland, 535-530. 

Women in, 949-956. 

Meiuingen, si atislicsof imblie elcmontary schools, 
416. 

Melaucbthon on the Poles, 714?iol!<’, 

Memorable dates of Italian history, 179-580. 

Memorizing, in early schools of (i(5orgia, 1709-1711. 

Memphis, Tenu., population, 10. 

Menues, M., DuU n gynecologist . 485. 

Mennointes, jmrochijil schools, 1603, 1065. 

Schools in Alanitoba, 277-278. 

Mental fatigue iu schools, diN<;ussc(l in Germany, 
419-400. 

Menial pluaticily, i)oriod of, 794. 

Mercantile marine institutes in Italy, 550-551. 

Methodist Kpi.scopal (Church, statistic-s of colleges 
and nuiversitios, 153-151. 

Private secondary schools, 60, 

Methodist Episcopal Ghurch, South, statistics of 
collegt'.s and uiiivt rsitics, .1.53; private sec- 
ondary H<‘-heol.s, 00. 

Methodist Episc(jpal missions, Alaska, 1430. 

Methodist ProtcHlunt Clnuch, statistics of col- 
leges and univerHities, 153-1.54. 

Methods of iiist ruction in German ])ulili«; ele- 
mentary’ schools, 394-40U. 

Method.s of study, Gainbridgc, 805-869. 

Mexico, education of women, 917. 

Statistii rt of elementary education, 2284-2285. 

Meyer, Annh^ Nathan. \\''omuu’B Work iu Ani(;r- 
"ica, quoted, 903-907. 

Miami UiiiverHityj 1529. 

Michigan, admissiou to university by certificate, 
1171, 1172, 1177. 

College i*re8ident.s, 1137-1138, 1144, 1146, 1150. 

ConipulH<»ry educational requirements, 1121. 

Early education iu, 1544-1548. 

Law furleacliers’ i)eiiMioua iu Detroit, 1082-1080. 

School l;i\v.s ns to women, 961. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1130-1131. 

Stati.stics of business colleges, 2222-2223, 2232- 
2233; of cityscluxd systems, 14, 15, 17, 1841, 
1852, 1863, 1873, 1883; ol’ colleges and universi- 
ties, 155-1.57, 159, 161-163, 165-169, 181-184,188- 
206, 221,22:1-224, 226-2.33, 1218, 2122, 2138; of 
colleges and universities reporting teachers' 
training courses, 113, 120; of common schools, 
xxxv-xlii; of denominational colleges and 
universities, 154; of denial schools, 240, 250- 
251,2188; of institutions for the blind, 2262, 
2264, 2266; of institutions for the deaf, 2249, 
2251, 2254, 2259, 2260; of institutions for the 
feeble-minded, 2207, 2268, 2270, 2271, 2272; of 
law schools, 237, 245-246, 2180; of medical 
schools, 238-239, 247-249, 2182-2183. 2186-2187; 
of normal schools, 128-148, 2202-2203, 2214- 
2215; of nurse-training schools, 241, 264-255, 
2194 ; of paro(ddal schools, 1664; of pharmacy 
sehoolvs, 252-253, 2190* of private schools, 
xlviii, 2054-2055 ; of reform schools, 2274, 2276- 
2277 ; of school houses and property, xlvii ; of 
school income and expenditaro, lii-lvli; of 
sehotds of technology, 181-184, 221, 223-224, 
226-233, 2167, 2168 ; of schools of theology, 236, 
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243-244, 2174; of fichoola of veterinary medi- 
cine, 2192; of flecoTidary HchoolH, 27-45* 47-50, 
58-67,60, 71-105, 1924-1941, 2006, 2054-2055; of 
leacliers and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1465. 

Michigan Agricultural College, adiuisBion by 
certificate, 1177. 

StatiaticH, 1202, 1204, 1207. 

Michigan Mining School, admission by certificate, 
1177. 

Michigan University, medical schools, 1270-1271. 

Middelbnrg Monaatery encourages education, 478. 

Middle schools for girls in Holland, 484, 514-515. 

Mid wives, training school for, in Holland, 522. 

Military schools in Holland, 52.2-527. 

Military tactics, statistics in secondary schools, 
38, 49, 1890-2016, 2018-2113. 

Militia, exemption causes many to become teach- 
ers in France, 096. 

HcU'.aae from, for study in Germany, 698. 

StatiHtics of education of, in Holland, 526. 

MUlur, John, on religion and the State school sys- 
tem in Upper Canada, 669-670. 

Miller, A. Ersltine, on professional education, 
1223-1259. 

Miller, Emily Huntington, on woman’s work at 
Chautauqua, 1051, 1052. 

Millei', Lewis A., a founder of Chautauqua, 979, 
990. 

Milwaukee, Wis., population, 10. 

MinirtterH, prime, of Italy, 566-567 

Ministry of education, in England, proposition 
for, 584-586. 

Minueaota, college presidents, 1138, 1142, 1146, 1150 

Compulsory ctuu'ation requirements, 1121. 

lA^gislation on pharmacy, 1242. 

Keligioua instnudion, 1645. 

School laws as women, 962. 

State and city auporintende.nts, 1127, 1131. 

Statiatii '0 of husiue.«^s colleges, 2222- 2223, 2232- 
2235; of city school systems, 14,15, 17, 1842, 
1853, 186.3, 1873, 1884; oi' colleges and miiversi- 
tios. 155-157, 159, 101-163, 165-169, 172, 17.5-177, 
188-200, 209-217, 1218-1219, 2122, 2139; of col- 
leges and universities reporting teachers’ 
training courses, 113,120; of colleges for wo- 
men, 172, 175-177, 209-217, 2100; of common 
schools, xxxv-xlii; of denominational colleges 
and nniversities, 154; of dental schools, 240, 
250-251, 2188; of institutions for the Idiiul, 
2262,2204, 2266; of inatitutions for the deaf, 
2249, 2251. 2254, 2256 2258; of institutions for 
the feeble-minded, 2267, 2268, 2270; of law 
schools, 237,245-246,2180; of medical schools, 
238-239,247-249, 2184-2185; of normal schools, 
128-148, 2202-2203, 2214-2215 ; of nurse-training 
scliools, 241,2.54-255, 2194 ; of iiarochial schools, 
1664,1665 ; of pharmacy schools, 252-2.53. 2100; 
of private schools, xlvlii, 2054-2057; of reform 
schools, 2274, 2276-2277 ; of school houses and 
property, xlvii; of income and expenditures, 
lii -lvii; of schools of theology, 236, 243-244, 
2174 ; of secondary bcIiooIh, 37-45, 47-56, 58-67, 
69, 71-105, 1941-1943, 2054 2057; of teachers 
and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1466. 

Mississippi, college presidents, 1138, 1142, 1144, 
1146, 1150. 

Education in, 1319-1324. 

Education of the negro, 1332-1340, 1348. 

Tieligions instruction, 1055. 

St'.hool laws as to women, 902. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1131. 

Statistics of business colleges. 2222-2223, 2234- 
2235; of city school systems, 14, 15. 17, 1842, 
1853, 1863, 1873; of colleges and universitie.s, 
155^158, 160, 162-164, 166-169, 172, 17.5-177, 181- 
184, 188-206, 209-217, 221-233, 2122-2123, 2139; 
of colleges and universities reportingteachers’ 
training courses, 113, 120, *122; of ocdlegos for 
women, 172, 175-177, 209-217, 2160; of common 
schools, xxxv-xlii; of denominational colleges 
and universities, 153; of institutions for tho 
blind, 2261, 2264, 2266; of institutions for tho 
deaf, 2248, 2251, 2254 ; of normal schools, 128- 
148, 2202-2203, 2216-2217; of law schools, 237. 
245-246, 2180; of parochial schools, 1664; of 
private schools, xlviii, 2056, 2059; of school 
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bouses and property, xlvii; of school income 
and expenditure, lii-lvii; of schools of tech- 
nology, 181-184, 221-233, 2107, 2169; of second- 
ary scliools, 36, 38-46, 48-57, .59-68, 70, 72-105, 
1943, 1945, 2006-2007, 2056-2059; of teachers 
and .salaries, xlv-xlvi, 

The sehool district in, 1465. 

Missouri, act passed to enable provision for pen- 
sions to teachers in St. Louis, 1100 note. 

College presidents, 1138, 1142, 1146, 1150. 

Eduealion of the negro, 1332-1338, 1350. 

School laws as i o women, 962. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1131, 

Statistics of hii8iuo.sH colleges, 2222-2223, 2234- 
2235; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1842, 
18.53, 1863, 1873, 1884; ot colleges and universi- 
ties, 1.55-1.57,159, 161-163, 1651169, 172, 175-177, 
182, lSft-206, 209-217, 1219, 212.3, 2139-2140; of 
coliogis and universitic's reporting teacliors’ 
training courses, 103-114, 122; of colleges for 
women, 172, 175 177, 209-217, 2160; of common 
scliools, xxxv-xlii ; of donominational colleges 
and nniversities, 154; of dental schools, 240, 
250^ 2.51 . 21 88-2180 ; of institutions for the blind, 
2262, 23l’»4, 2266; of institutions ftu‘ the deaf, 
2249, 2251, 2254, 2256. 2258, 2259,2260; of law 
schools, 237, 245-246, 2180; of manual training 
schools, 2170; of medical schools, 238-239, 247- 
249, 2184-2185, 2180-2187; of normal schools, 
128-148, 2202-2203, 2216-2217; of nurse train- 
ing schools, 241, 254-255, 2194 ; of parochial 
8<‘nool8, 1661-166.5; of iihannacy schoohs, 252- 
253, 2190; of ])rivato schools, xlviii, 20.58-2063; 
of reform schools, 2274, 2276-2277; of school 
houses and property, xlvii; of school income 
and ex]ieudit tins lii - Ivii ; ofschoolsof theology, 
236, 243-244, 2174-2175; of secondary schools, 
37_4r,, 47-50. .59-67, 69, 71-105, 1945-1949, 2007, 
20.58-2063; of teachers and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1466. 

Miieliel), Edward U., on higher education and the 
negro, 1360-1.366. 

Mobile, Ala., populaTion, 9. 

Modeling s^diools in Holland, 510. 

Moderalimis, or first ]nihlic examination, Oxford, 
815-818. 

Monasteries, cdncatioual work in Holland, 478. 

Monitorial schools, 1157-1160, 

German oj>inions on, 403-106. 

Ill Holland, 494-495. 

Monmonth College, admission on certifleato, 1182. 

Montana, cidJoge lue.sidents, 1138, 1144, 1151. 

Comimlsory edni-ntum requirements, 1121. 

Keligious instruction, 1054. 

School laws as to women, 964. 

State and city superintendents, 1127,1131. 

Statistics of busiiuiss colleges, 2222-2223, 2234- 
2235 ; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17. 1842, 1853, 
1864,1873; of colleges and universities, 155- 
157, 159, 161 -163. 165; 168-169, IHl. 18.3-184, 188- 
200,202-204, 206, 221-226, 228-233,2123,2140; of 
common schools, xxxv-xlii; of denomina- 
tional colleges and uni vcrsitie.s, 354; of iusli- 
tutions for tlio blind, 2262, 2264, 2266; of 
institutions for tho deaf, 2249, 2251, 2254; of 
normal schools, 128-148, 2216-2217; of paro- 
chial schools, 16(i4; of private schools, xlviii, 
2962-2063; of reform schools, 2274,2276-2277; 
of school iious^'sand property, xlvii ; of school 
income and expenditui'e, lii-lvii ; of schools of 
technology, 181-184, 221-226, 228-233, 2107,2169; 
of secondarv schools, 37-45, 47-, 56, 58-67, 69, 71- 
105, 1949, 2097, 2062-2063 ; of teachers and sala- 
ries, xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1467. 

Montana College of Agriculture and tlie Mechanic 
Arts, statistics, 1203, 1205, 1207. 

Montgomery, John, on tho organization and ad- 
nunistratiou of secondary schools in England, 
618-619. 

Montgomery, Ala., population, 9. 

Moral sciences tripos, Cumluidge, 862. 

Moral training in Dutch schools, 496. 

Moravians, missiou.H in Alaska, 1429. 

Parochial schools, 1617, 1663,1665, 1666. 

Morfill, Story of Poland, cited, 719. 721, 728, 731, 
732. 

Mormon education, 1618-1619. 
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MornROD. A. H., on free instruction in Cnnada, 
674-076. 

Morrison, G. B., on Boll ami Lancaster systems as 
related to schoofs of the Sontb, 1153-1100. 

Mortality, iiep'o, U12. 

Moses as edneator, 1801-1804. 

Mosher, AVarreu E., on the Cai hollo Bummer 
School of America, lOOo, 1066, l(Ki8. 

Moulton, liichard G., Iw^turer at Chautauqua, 981, 
990. 

Moyaniensing, Pa.. |x>pulatioa, 16. 

Muiliausen, statistics of public elementary 
schools, 415, 41G. 

Muiiicli, statistics of elementary sclnuds, 410, 415, 
410. 

Murphy, Ocoreo II., on ]mblio inatmetion in 
Grand Bucfiy of Inixembiirg, 471*473. 

Mur<^*( 3 Pedagogiquo, France, 296. 

Musenin of art and arolucologv, at Chautauqua, 
1045, 1 0.16. 

Mnseiinm of Dutch unirprsilies, 533, 534, 535. 

Music, at Chautauqua, 989. 

Study of, in l^lgiunj, 31,5; in Swiss normal 
schiwvlH, 445; in Warsaw, 760. 

Mn.sk inguni Collcg<», admia.sion by certificate, 1186. 

Alutnnl Benefit Association, lioston Toachora’, 
U)79-l'i80. 

Mutual Jh nefit Asso<*iaiion of tlio (hty of New 
York, I'eacbers', 1097-1100. 

Mysore, ytati.stic.s of elementary education, 2282- 
2283. 

N. 

Napoleon T, reforms Dutch schools, 479. 

National Educational Association, and courses of 
study in elementary scIkk>1r, 40S, 

Discussiou on religi<Mia instruction, 1641- 164,3. 

National legislation on religious in.struction, 1652- 
1C54, 

Natural h.istory, statistics of study of, in German 
public clenicntary schools, 400, 411, 415. 

Natural ])hilo.so]>h,\ , slnlistics of study of, in Ger- 
luau public i-h’iuentary schools, 409,411. 

Natural aciciua', oxaiuuvataous, Ox lord, 827* 830. 

Study of, in G<‘rnian public elcnicniary b<'1ioo1.s, 
407, 111,417; in S\\ is.s norm.al schools, 433. 

Natuial science tripos, Caiubridge. 862, 867-869. 

Nattiro study, in Gertuau public elementary 
schools, 407-415. 

N.avigut ion .schools, in Holland, 518. 

Na^•y schools, in lJollo.nd, 523-527. 

Nehfa.ska, college pre.sidcnts, 1 !3H, 1146, 1151. 

Cotiquilsory education requirciuenTa, 112L 

S<'lu!ol law.M ns to women. 962. 

State .111(1 city siii>erinterideiits, 1127, 1131 . 

Stati.stics of busiuoim colleges, 2222, 2223, 2236- 
2237; of city school systems, 14, 15, 37, 1842, 
1853, 1804, l^i74; oi’ ladlogi'S and uiiivcrBiiie.s, 
150-157, 159,101-163, 165-169, 188-206, 1220, 2123- 
2124,2140; of c<db'ges and iiaiver.siticH report- 
ing teachers’ training courses, 114; of «'oiuraon 
Btdrools. XXX v-xlii ; of (hmoniinalioiuil colleges 
and universities, ir>l ; of iiiBtitutions for tbo 
blind, 2262, 2201, 2266; of institutions forth© 
(h^af, 2249, 22.51. 2254: of instil iition.s for tho 
fee hie- minded, 2267, 2268, 2270; of lawHchool.s, 
237,245 246.2180; of medical school s, 238-2:19, 
247-2441,2184-2185: of iMwmal schools, 128-148, 
2202 2203,2216-2217; of parochisl schools, 1664, 
1665; of private schools, xlviii, 2062-2063; of 
reform »(;b<»ols, 2274, 2276-2279; of Bchool 
hou.ses and pniiierty, xlvii ; of sebool income 
and exiKmditnrc. tii-lvii ; of Bch<»©)8 of thcol* 
ogv, 236, 243-244,2175, of S(‘coiwIa.ry scdrools, 
37-45,47-50, 50-67,69,71-105. HW9-1-958, 2007 -2008, 
2062-2063 ; c»f teacliwrw and aalaries, xlv-xlTl. 

The school district in, 1466. 

Negix), education of, 1331-1424. 

Netherlftiid Indies, Dutch scltools in, 5C1-502. 

Instruction in, 519-520. 

Netherlands, education in, xxhi, 475-542. 

Education of women. 914. 

, Statistics of elementary education, 2282-2283. 

NcufchAtel, compulsory etlucation requirementa, 
3122. 

Nevada, college prtwdents, 1138. 

Compulftory'education requirements, 1121. 

School lawa as to wom^n, 962. 


Nc vad a — Con t i nn ed . 

StiitisfcicB of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1848, 
1854, 1864, 1874; of colleges and universitiefc, 
155-157, 159, 161-103,105-106, 168-169, 188-196, 
198-200, 203-206, 227, 1219, 2124, 2140 ; of colleges 
and universities reporting teachers’ traiumjg 
couiwes, 114 ; of ( onimon schools, xxxv-xlif; 
of dcuoniiiuitionnl colleges and universities, 
354: of norniul schools, '128-148 ; of private 
schools, xlviii, 2064-2065; of school bouses 
and property, xlvii ; of school iuconie and ex* 
pcuuliture, lii-lvii; of secondary schools, 37- 
45,47-50,59-67, 69, 71--ia5, 105:1,2008,2064-2065; 
of to:icber,s and snlaric's. xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1407. 

Now Albany, liid., population, 9. 

New Piodford, Muss , jmpulalion, 9. 

N(iw P.run.swick, N. J ., ])o]>nlation, 9. 

New Brunswick, on need of a central educational 
lnire;iii, 6.38. 

New Church, Btatistics of collogca and universi- 
15:1-154. 

New Decatur hi., ah.sciu (' 1 ''i>r n bgioiis 

reasons, lOGu. 

New edueation in Gonnany, 322-329. 

New Enghuul, A. D. Iiila\ o on coinmou school in, 
155M615. 

New Hampshire, college prc'Ridcnts, 1138, 3142, 
IIG, 1M6. 

Compulsory ('dneation rcquiia'incnts, 1121. 

Conv(‘yaiice of children to schofd, 1470-1477. 

Early coiuinon schools, 1691-1603. 

EBtabli«hmeitl of State school fund, 1508. 

Scliool l;iws ;is to women, 9fi2. 

State .and city sui>erintcndeiit.s, 1127, 1131. 

Statistics of bu.sincss colleges, 2222-2223, 2236- 
22''7 : of <-itv school systinna, 14, 15, 17, 1843, 
1851, 1861, 1874, 1885; of colleges and univer«i- 
15:)-1.'.8, 160,102-161, 1(')8_16H, 172, 175-177, 
181-181. 188-206. 209-217, 221,223-224,226, 228- 
2:13. 1219, 2121, 2140; of collegCR for women, 172, 
175-177, 209-217, 21C0; of comnuni schools, 
XXX v-xlii ; of denominational colleges anduni- 
versities, 1.53; of mcdicml schoohs, 238, 247- 
248, 2184-2185 ; of ntn-mul s 'luads, 128-3 IR. 2202- 
2203; of imrsc-l raining Bchools, 241, 254-255, 
2194; of parochial Bohooi.s, 1664; of private 
flchobts, xlviii, of reform Hchools, 22:17, 2278- 
2279; of school homses and projterty, xlvii; 
of B<-1iool incomo and expenditure, lii-lvii ; of 
schools of lechnology, 181-181, 221, 223 224, 
220-333,2167,2160; ui* Hccamdarv «chool«. :i6, 
38~iG, 48 A7, 59-08, 70, 72-305, 195:1-1951, 2008, 
2064-2065; (»f leachers and salaries, xliv-xlvi. 

The school district, in, 146.3. 

New Hampshire OoUege of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, mlmi.^.siua by ccrtilicato, 
1 178. 

St.atistics, 3203, 1205, 1207. 

New Haven, Conn., Catholic public acboohs, 1600. 

Po]mlati<>n, 9. 

New Jersey, amount of edueation per inhabitant, 
xiii. 

Collcgf- presidents, 11.38, 1142, 1144, 1146. 

thuupiilsorv etliu'uiiou req uirerueiits, 1121. 

Ed j.-nt Jon of tho lU'.gro, i:ttO, 13.50. 

Estaldishmcnt of State acluad fund, 1508. 

School laws as to women, 962. 

State arid city Bupcrinlendenta, 1127, 1131-1132. 

Statistics of huBinoHs colleges, 2222-222:1.22:46- 
22:i7; of city Hchool Hysterns, 14, 15, 17, 1843, 
1854, 1861, 1874, 1885; ol‘ colleges and nniverai- 
tiea, 15.5-158, 160. 162-164, 166-169, 172-174, 181- 
184, 188- 204, 206. 209-217,221-2:18,1219,2124, 2140- 
2141; of coilege.s for women, 172-174, 209-215, 
216-217,21.56; of common BchuolM, xxxv-xlii; 
of denominational colleges and univerBities, 
153; of in.stitutions for "the deaf 2248. 2251. 
2254; of institutions for the feeble-minded, 
2267,2269,2270,2271,2272; of law schools, 237. 
24,5-246,2181; of normal schools, 128-118, 2202- 
2203; of nurse training echools, 241, 254-255, 
2194-2196; of parochial schools, 1004, 1665; of 
private BcbooiH. xlviii, 2004-2069; of reform 
schools, 2273, 2278-2279; of Bchool housos and 
irroyrerty. xlvii ; of ochtK)l income and expendi- 
ture, lif-lvii; of Bcbools of technology, 181- 
184, 22l-2:i:h 2167, 2169 ; of schools of theology, 
236,243-244,2175; of secondary schools, 36, 38- 
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4fl, 48-57, 58-68,70,72-105, 1894-1895, 2008-2009, 
2064-2000; of teachers and salaries, xUv-xlvi. 

Teachers’ retireiikeut law, tliscnased, 1108-1113. 
The school district in, 1404, 

New London, Conn,, population, &. 

Now Mexico, collogo presideulH, 1138, 1144, 1140, 
115L 

Compulsory education requirements, 1121. 

State and city superinl.eudenta, 1127, 1132. 

Statistics of city scliool sy stems, 14, 15, 1885; of 
cellcgos and univeraities, 155-157, 159, 161-163, 
1(56, 1(58-169, 181, lyi-liW, 188-200,203-206, 221- 
226, 228-233, 2124, 2141 ; of colleges and uni- 
versilics l eporting teachers’ training rmii'ses. 
114 : of caramon schools, xxxv- xlii ; of dcuoini- 
nalianal colleges and universities, 154; of iBi« 
fltitulions for the deaf, 2249, 2251, 2254; of 
norm 111 schools, 128-148, 2202-2203; of pttro- 
clii:il schools, 1601 ; of private schools, xtviii, 
2008-2069; of school uou»<‘S atwl imipeartTf, 
xlvii; of fichrml income and exiMindifcure, lii- 
Ivii; of schools of technology, lSi-181, 221-226, 
228-233, 21 67, 2169 ; of seconirary schools, 37-45, 
47 5(5, 59-67, 69, 71-105, 1956,' 2068-2069; of 
teachers and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

NewjMexno (h-lh "*' of A Lrricnlt ore a::*! 11>c Mo- 
c lianio Arts. aiipii";'ion ijy '-erii-icai e. 1179. 

Statistics, 1203, 1207. 

New Orleans, La., ])Oij>u]atioii, 9. 

Now Soutli Wales, statistics of elementary e<lu- 
oation, 2284,2285. 

Now York, amount of ©«ln<Kition ]icr inhabitant, 
xiii. 

College preshhmts. 1 138-1139, 1142, 1 144. 1146. 

Compulsory school ntteudanre, 1118-1119, 1121. 

Cou\’eyancc of children to sitlifwl, 1481. 

Uocuments used in inspecting and awarding 
grants, 659-665. 

Lstaldihlunent of Statt' s<d»tMjl fund, 1508. 

d, J. I'iodlay on school sy.'ti in of, 640. 

IVnsioniug'of teacher.^. 1093-1 KX). 

Iteligious instruction, 16.37, 1055. 

S<‘h<;(>l ins})('clorH, ftio (Ji?. 

SclifMd lew.s as to women, 062. 

IStiile and city su]>erintcndents, 1127, 1133. 

tJtntisj ii-.s of'hu.siiicss colleges, 2222-2223, 2236- 
2239; of city school HyKlenis, 14, 15, 17, 1843, 
1854, 1864, 1874, 1885 ; oi colleges tuid uuirersi* 
ties. 155-158, 160, 1(52-164, 166 1(50, 172-175, 177, 
181-18.1, 188-20(5, 209-217, 221, 223-221, 226-231, 
23'i, I-.’IO, 1220, 2124-2125,2141; of colleges and 
imh (‘rsitics reporting teachers’ training 
<(nii8CH, Hi, 122-124; ol‘ colleges for women, 
17J 175, 177, 2i»9 217, 2156, 2160; of ceirnnon 
ftcliooiH. xxx\- \lii; of denominational ct)liege8 
and univer.sities, 1.33; of ilental scdiools, 2*39, 
250-251, 2189; of insiitutions for the blind, 
22''; !, 2261, 2263 ; of institutions for tho deaf, 
22 J8, 2251, 2254, 2259, 22G0; of institutions for 
Iho I'eelde-mindofl, 2267, 22(W, 2270, 2271, 2272; 
of h'.vv schools, 237, 245-216, 2180; of nnimial 
trainingseliools, 2170; of medical s<rh<w»]«, 239- 
239, 217-249, 2184-2185, 2L86-2I87; of normal 
Hchools, 128-148, 2202 2205, of nurse (r.nnirig 
schools, 241, 254-255, 2191; of parochi;*! .sxdiools, 
1604,1065; of ]>hanuacy schools, 252 -253, 2191 ; 
of private sclnxds, xlviii, 2068 2078; of reform 
schools, 2273,2278 2279; of school liou-ses and 
prop<irt.v. xlvii ; ol‘ H<dioolincom© and oxpendi- 
tnie, lii-lvii ; of schools of tecluu logy, 181- 
184, 221, 223-m 226-2.33, 2167, 2169; of schools 
(if theology, 236, 243 -244,2175 ; of schools of vet- 
erinary medicine, 2192 : of Rccendary schools, 
36, 38-46, 48-57, 59-68, 70. 72-105, 1956-' 1964, 20O9» 
2008 2079; of teacher.s and salaries, xliv, xlvi. 

The scI«*ol district in, 1404. 

New York (’ity, law for pensions to teacher.s, 
loop 1090. 

Population, i). 

Ttvudiers’ Mutual Beuedt Association, 1097-1100. 

New VYimlsor College, adraissiou by certiiloate, 

1184. 

New Zealand, couquiLsory ediicatioM, require- 
juonts, 1122. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2284-2285. 

Newark, N. J population, 9. 

Newark Evening News, discussion of teachers’ 
retirement fund law, 1108-1113. 


Newhurg, N. Y., population, 9. 

Newbury port, Mass., population, 9. 

Newfoundland, statistics of elementary eduentioH, 
2284-2285. 

Nownliam College, 854-857, 866, 877-885, 873, 879. 
Nrnvport, II 1., population, 10. 

Nicaragua, education of women, 947. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2284-2285. 

Nicholas I and JhdaiKl, 744-747. 

Nicuvenhnyson, dohn, improves primary instruc- 
tion, 479. 

Night schools, statistics, in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, 258; m Ireland, 259. 

Nijmegen Monn.stery. cdueal ionnl xvork, 478, 

Nordaip Max, on rcskUmco in cities, 1283- 1284. 

Norfolk, Va., population, 10. 

Normal sc-hoois, in Uelland, 480, 502, 507 ; in Italy, 
648-549; in Switzerland, 426-'449. 

J. J. Findlay on, 650-0.51, 

List of presidents, 1144-1152. 

Statistics,xv-xvi, 128-134, 141.143-148, 2198-2221 : 
in Belgium, 314; in France, 297 ; in the LTnited 
States, 107-148; of .students, 68, 09-70, 71. 

See also Training of teaiLdiors ; l’rofC3.sioiial 
schools. 

Norniaiis, cau.si' f,u;^pcnBion of school of Utrecht, 
478. 

Nor.sofJien, primiliro pdue.«itioTi amonir, 1800-1801. 

North ('arolina, college luxisidents, 11311-1142, 1144, 
lll«-i]47, 1151. 

Education of the negro, 1332 1.340, 1350. 

I'lstablishmcnt of State school fund. 1507. 

State and city snjx rintendenta, 1127, 1132. 

Statistics of'buaniess (olleges, 2222-2223, 2288- 
2239; of city b( hool systems, 14, 15. 1844, 1855, 
1805-1875,1^^4); of colleges Hiid universities, 
155 158,160, 162 164, 166-169, 172, 175-177, 181- 
181. 188-206. 209-217, 221-233. 1219, 2125, 2141; of 
collcge.s ami universities reporting teachers’ 
training! ourses, 11 4. 124; of collegea for women, 
172, 175-177, 209-217, 21G0-21C2;' of common 
schools, xxw-xlii ; of denonii nat ional colleges 
and miiversitics. 153 ; of institutions for t lie 
blind, 2201,2264, 2206; of iiist-tntions for the 
dtwif, 2248, 2252, 2254 : of law schools, 237.245- 
246, 2180, of medii al i.cbools, 238-239, 247-248, 
2181-218.5; of norm .d srhwis, 128-148,2204-2205, 
2216-2219; of p.ari>chii:l schools, 1661, 1(»65; of 
pharmacy schools, 252-253, 2191; of ymiv'flte 
schools, xlviii, 2((78-2081 ; of school houses and 
property. xlvii ; of scluml incoineand expendi- 
ture. lii-h’ii; of fM*hoolsof technology, 181-184, 
221-233, 2167, 2109, of schools of theology, 236, 
243-244. 2175; of secomlary schools, 30, '38-46, 
48- 57,59-68.70,72-105, 1904-1965, 2009, 2078-2084; 
of te.achers and salaries, xliv, xlvi. 

The ecJiool dJstrict in, 1464. 

North Dakota, collego pwsith nts, 1139, 1144, 1147. 

Religious in.Htruction. 1654. 

School laws a,‘i to women, t)64. 

State and city inipemileodentH. 1127, 1133. 

Statistics of' lMi»ine.-,s eollcgo;.!, 2222-2223, 2238- 
2239; of cityac.hool Hvstems, Ik 15; of colleges 
and uaiAWwiticH, 155 1.57, 159. 16 1- 103. 165-169, 
181-181, 188-20(;, 221-233, 1219, 2125, 2142; of col- 
leges and uTsivor.siliea reporting teachers’ 
training (courses, 114; of conunon schools, 
xxxv-xlii; of doiiomiuational colleges and 
uBiveraitieB, 154 ; of institutions for the deaf, 
2249, 2252, 225.4; of normal schools, 128-148, 
2201 2205; of pai'ochhil scbtKde,, 1664; of pri- 
vate .sclioohs. xlviii, 2084-2085; of scliool housea 
and pnipmty, xlvii; of sihool iutxmw and 
expenditure, lii-lvii; of schools of technology, 
181-184, 221-233, 2167, 2169; «»f secondary 

fichotd.s, 37-45, 47 -56, .59-67, 69, 71-105, 1965, 
2010, 2084-2085 ; of teachers and Baiaries, xlv- 
xlvi. 

Tlie school district in. 14G6. 

North Dakota Agricultural Cellegu, statistics, 
1203, 1295. 1267. 

Northern l.ilx'rties, Pa,, populaiiom, 10. 

Northrop, Cyrus, on ftdmisMo.ti to univerBity by 
cortiticttte, 1172. 

On technoliogical iia.stniction, 1200. 

Nortliwost. education in, during the first half cen- 
tury of tlie licpublic. 1513-1.556. 

Northwest Provinces, statialics of elementary 

education in, 2*282-2283, 
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Northwestern Christian College, admission hv 
certificate, H85. 

Northwestern University, admission by certifi- 
cate, 1182. 

Norway, coeducation in, 1118. 

Compulsory education requirements, 1122. 

Education of women, 916, 917. 

Pensions to teachers, 1103. 

Bohool laws as to women, 967. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2282-2283. 

Women in inedioino, 954. 

Norwich, Conn., population, 9. 

Nova Scotia, compulsory education reqnirements, 

1122 . 

Statistics of elementary education, 2284-2285. 

Nuremberg, statistics of public elementary 
schools, 416. 

Nurso-training schools, statistics, xvii, 242,254, 255, 
219.V2196. 

Nnssbaum, Miss Sophia, education in the Neth- 
erlands, 475-542. 

Nytlegjrer, Louise, on Russian women in Swiss 
universities, 929-934. 


O. 


Oborlin College, admission by certificate, 1186. 

Object teaching in Eraiioe, 301. 

Occupations of Past Bridge Street boys analyzed, 
619-620. 

Officers of State and city schools, 1127-1135. 

Officials of secondary schools in Holland, 508. 

Ohio, amount of education X)er inhabitant, xiii. 

College presidents, 1139, 1142, 1144, 1147. 

Comi)iilsory education requiTcraents, 1121. 

Conveyance of children to school in. 1482. 

Eduration of the negro, 1342, 1350. 

Etlorls of teachers for pension fund, 1093. 

In education, 1517-1535. 

School laws as to women, 963. 

State and city auperintendoiita, 1127, 1133. 

Statistics of business colleges, 2222-2223, 2238- 
2241 ; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17,1844, 1855, 
1865, 1 H75, 1 886 j of colleges a lul universities, 155- 
158, 161-164, 100-169, 172-177, 181-184, 188-206, 
209-217, 221, 223-224, 226-231, 233, 1210, 2125- 
2127, 2142-2143 ; of collc^i'S and universities re- 
porting teachers’ training courses, 1 14, 124 ; of 
colleges for women, 172-177, 209-217, 2156, 2162; 
of common schools, xxxv-lii; of deumnina- 
tional colleges and universities, 154 ; of dental 
schools, 240, 250-251,2189; of institutions for 
the blind, 2201, 2264, 2260; of institutions for 
the deaf, 2249, 2252, 2254,2256-2258.2259, 2200; 
of institutions for the feeble-minded, 2267, 
2269,2270; of law schools, 237, 245-246, 2181 ; of 
manual training schools, 2170; of medical 
schools, 238-239, 247-249, 2184-2185, 2186-2187; 
of normal schools, 128-148, 2204-2205, 2218-2219 ; 
of nurse-training schools, 241, 254 -2.55,2195; of 
parochial schools, 1604; of phannaev schools, 
252-253. 2191 ; of private schools, xfviii, 2084- 
2087; of reform schools, 2274, 2278-2279; of 
school houses and property, slvii ; of school 
income and expenditure, lii-^lvii ; of schools of 
technol»>gy, 181-184, 221, 223-224,226-231, 233, 
2167, 2169 ; of schools of theology, 236, 243-244, 
2176 ; of schools ol veterinary medicine, 2192; 
of secondary schools, 36, 38-45, 47-50, 58-68, 71, 
72-105, 1965-1976, 2010-2011, 2084-2087; of teach- 
ers and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1465. 

Ohio Stat-o University, admission by certificate, 
1179. 

Rtatistics, 1205, 1207. 

Oklahoma, college iiroaidents, 1139, 1144, 1147. 

Bcho(d laws as to women, 964. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1183. 

Statistics of city school systems, 14, 16, 17, 1845, 
1860,1806,1876; of colleges and universities, 
155-158,160, 162-163, 168-169, 181, 183-184, 188- 
200, 202-206, 221-226,228-233, 2127, 2143 ; of com- 
mon schools. xxxV-xlii; of denominational 
colleges, 153; of normal schools, 128-148, 2204r- 
2205; of private schools, xlvlii, 2086-2087; of 
school houses and property, xlvii ; of school 
income and expenditure, lii«dvii ; of schools of 
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technology, 181-184, 221-238, 2166, 2168 ; of sec- 
ondary s^iools,36, 38-46, 48-57, 59-68, 70, 72-105, 
1976, 2086-2087 ; of teachers and salaries, xlv- 
xlvi. 

Oklahoma Agricultural College, statistics, 1205, 

1206. 

Old-field schools of Georgia, discussed, xxix. 

Old South work (Boston), 1311-1317. 

Oldenburg, statistics of elementary education, 415, 
416, 2280-2281, 

Olivecrona, Mrs. Rosalie Ulrica, on education of 
women in Sweden, 618. 

Olivet College, admission by certificate, 1185. 

Olivier, H., I>utcli apothecary, 485. 

Oneida Institute of Science and Industry, 1192. 

Ontario, coeducation in, 1116. 

Compulsory education requirements, 1122. 

Free Instruction, discussed, 673-676. 

Little chance to w'ork out experiments, 639. 

Religion and tho state school system, C69-070. 

Report on edueation, quoted, 637-G38. 

School inspection, 640-647. 

Statistics of elementary edm^ation, 2284-2285. 

System of certificates, 648-649. 

l^reo grades of edne.ation made consecutive, 
629. 

Oregon, college presidents, 1139, 1144, 1147. 

Compulsory education requirements, 1121. 

School laws as to women, 963. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1133. 

Statistics of business colleges, 2222-2233, 2240- 
2241 ; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1845, 18.56, 
1866,1876, 1887 ; of colleges and universities, 1.55- 
157, 159, 161-163, 165-169, 181-184, 188-196, 198- 
206, 221-233,1219,2127,2143; of colleges and uni- 
versities reporting teachers’ training coiir.se8, 
114; of common schools, xxxv-xlii ; oT denomi- 
national college.s and universitios, 154; of in- 
stitutions for the blind, 2262, 2264, 2260; of 
institutions for the deaf, 2249, 2252, 2255 ; of law 
schools, 237, 215-240, 2181 ; of medical schools, 
238,247-248,2184-2185; of normal schools, 128- 
148, 2204-2205; of nurse-training schools, 241, 
254-255, 2105; of parochial scliooLs, 1664; of 
private schools, xlviii, 2086-2087; of reform 
Bchools, 2274, 2278-2279; of school houses and 
property, xlvii; of school income and expendi- 
ture, lii-lvii; of scljoolsof teehnolrtgy, 181-184, 
221-233, 2167. 2169 ; of secondary schools, 37-45, 
47-56, ,58-67, 69,71 -105, 1976- 1982, ‘2611, 2086, 2087 ; 
of teachers and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

Tho scliool district in, 1467. 

Oregon State Agricultural Ooll ego, admission by 
certificate, 1179. 

Organization of local Chautauqua circles, 1011- 
1013. 

Org.anizatien of schools in United States, Prussia, 
and England comiiared, 641 no^^^ 

Organization of secondary education in England, 
to.stiinoiiy on, 605-620. 

Organization of Swiss normal schools, 427-440. 

Oriental languagOH tripos, Cambridge, 804. 

Original ostabliahment of State school funds, 1505- 
1511. 

Orphan asylums in Rome, 561-562. 

Osnabruck, statisties of public elementary schools, 
415. 

Ossoliiiski Library, 781. 

Ostrogorski, cited on w^omen in medicine, 953. 

Oswego, N. Y., poimlation, 10. 

Ottawa (Kans.) Chautauqua assembly of camp 
meeting typo, 990 note, 

Otto, educated at Utrecht, 478. 

Oudh, statistics of elementary education, 2282- 
2283. 

Ould, Henry, report on schools of Washington, 
1677. 

Overcrowding in Holland, 481-482. 

Overeducation, discussed for Ontario, 673-674. 

Not believed in, in America, 624, 625. 

Oxford, Association for tho Education of Women, 
808-811. 

Examinations, 811-830. 

Methods of study for women, 830-837. 

Position of women, 837-840. 

Special women’s honor examinations, 828-830. 

Statistics, 256. 
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p. 

Ppce, .Tftmt'S A., on Miiry llonionway, 1308-1 rj09. 

I*alc8tine Park. Cliautanqtiii, 1046. 

Para^;uay, etatiatics of elementary education, 

2284-2285. 

ParcUin), statiatics of public elementary schools, 
416. 

Paron, Mnie. Callirrlioe, on ednoatioii of women in 
Greece, 936. 

Parentage, foreign, statistics, 1623. 

Paris, MiisOo l^tidagogique, 29G. 

Parker, Francis W., lectures at Chautauqua, 1035. 

Parochial scliools, 1617-1671. 

Statistics of cilies, 14. 

Paroli, Profeasor, on rnamuil truming in Italy, 
573-574. 

Past Bridge Street boys, analysis of occupations 
of partmts, 619-620. 

Pateraoii, N. J ., poi»ulation, 9. 

l'aul.s»'n. Friedrich, on universities, 728. 

Puu]Ko istu. iK'gro, 1413. 

Pec body fund, 1381. 

Pedagogical conferences in Italy, 575. 

Pedagogical cour.‘>'.e, statistics of students in col- 
leges and nniviTsilies, 1163. 

I’edagogy, in Gtamaiiy, 329-345. 

Prtqiulii o iiguinst, in P’raiice, 097. 

l’rogr(*s.s in States, 651-653. 

Botarded iu Germany, 700. 

Study ol', iu Swiss normal schools, 435-439. 

awi'oNormalscliools and Training of teachers. 

Pedagogy of the Few Testament , G. Stanley Hall 
on, ItillO, KMO. 

Pedagogy of the Old Testament, (1. Stanley Hall 
t»n, 1()3H. 

Penekese Summer School, 1485. 

Penmanship and business school <»f (Jhautauqua, 
1042-1044. 

I'cnnsyl vauia, agricultural school in, 1192. 

College prosidents, 1139-1140. 1142-1143, 1144. 
1147,1151. 

Comptilsory education retp.iireuients, 1118, 1120, 

1121. 

Education in, 1325. 

Education of the negro, 1342, 1350. 

Scluxd laws ns to women, 963. 

State and city auperintendents, 1127,1133-1134. 

Statiflti<'.a of nusiness colleges, 2222-2223, 2240- 
2243; of city school Byatems.lf, 15, 17, 1845, 1856, 
1866, 1870, 1887 ; of colleges audiinivorsitie.s, 155- 
158, 160, 162-164, 166-169, 172-177, 181-184,188- 
206,209- 217,221-233, 1219-1220, 2i27-2128, 2143- 
2144; of colleges and universities reporting 
teacher.s’ training courses, 114-115, 124; of coF 
leges for women, 172-177, 209-217, 2150, 2162; of 
common schools, xxxv-xlii ; of denominational 
collegesand universities, 153 ; ofdentalsi'hoola, 
239,250-251 , 2189 ; of iiistitut ions for 1 lie blind, 
2201,2261,2266; ol institutions for tin* deaf, 
2248.2252,2255; of in.stitulions for the feeble- 
minded, 2267,2269, 2270; of manual training 
schools, 2170; of medical schools, 238-239, 247- 
240,2184-2185,2186-2187; of normal .schools, 
128, 148, 2204-2207, 2218-2219: of nnrHO-training 
schools, 241, 254-256, 2196-2190; of parochial 
schools, 1664,1605; of pharmacy schools, 252- 
253,2191; of private schools, xlvii, 2088-2095 ; 
of roforni schools, 2273, 2278-2279; of school 
Louses and property, xlvii; of school income 
and expenditure, lii-lvii; of sohoolw oftech- 
nologv, 381-184, 221-288, 2167, 2160; <>t schools 
of theology, 236, 243-244, 2176- 2177; of schooJ.s 
of veterinary medicine, 2192: of secondary 
schools, 30. 38-46, 48-57,59-68.70,72-105, 1976- 
1982,2011-2012,2088-2095; of teachers and sal- 
aries, xliv, xlvi ; of teaohers’ annuity and aid 
association of the city of Philadelphia, 1086- 
1093. 

The school district in, 1464. 

Pennsylvania State College, admission by oertifi- 
oaio, 1179. 

Statistics, 1205, 1208. 

Pepin, educated at Utrecht, 478. 

Peru, statistics of elementary education, 2284-2285. 

Pestalozzi and German pedagogy , 333, 334, 336, 340. 

Petersburg, Va., population, 10. 
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Petit, ;6douard, and reorganization of adult school® 
iu France, 297-300. 

PharmaciHt.s, female, in JTollaud, 485. 

Pharmacy, Boudouin'.s report on, 12;i9-1242. 

Schools of, statistics, xvii, 238-241,242, 252,253, 
2190-21 i»l. 

Phil'ulelidila, Pa., population, 10. 

I’uhlic Education, As.^ociatioiior, 1325. 

Teachers' Annuity and Aid Association, 108C- 
1093, 

Philljp.s, Wendell, on Alaska;, 1448. 

Philological dejmrtuient, TTuiveraity of Cracow, 
767 ; University of Lemberg, 780. 

Philosoidiical faculty, ITiiivcrsuy of Cracow, 770; 
Universily (*f Lemberg, 779. 

Physical geography, statistics of students in sec- 
ondary e<-hool8, 41, 45, 52, 56, 66. 

Phy.sical trainiug, ])rogress in Italy, 572. 

Physico-mathematicalfaciilty, University of War- 
saw, 752, 757. 

Phy.sics, at Chautaqiina, 1024. 

Statistics of students in secondary schools, 41, 
45, r>2, 56, 66. 

Physio-medical schools of medicine, statistics, 
242, 2186-2187. 

Pby.si<ilogy, statistics of students in secondary 
Hcliools, 41. 45, 53, 56, 67. 

Piou.s Institute, work, 562. 

JMttshurg, I’a., population, 10. 

l*limsoll,“ Samuel, collects English histories of 
the American Eevolution, 1757. 

Plumb, Albert IF, on Bcicntitlc temjierauco in- 
struction in ]>uhlic schools, 1829-1833. 

Poland, education in, xxv-xxvi, 713-792. 

Polish archive.s, 759 760,762-704,771.781,790. 

Political economy, study of, iu Gcnmin public 
elementary schools, 423. 

PoiyttM hnic school of Delft, 516-518. 

Poole, li. B.. on organization and administration 
of secondary schools in England, 609-610. 

Pope, letti'r on ilu^ Catholic Suhuner School, 1071. 

I*opular control noedtui bv secondary education, 
626, 627. 

Pojuihir education does not tend to contentment, 
675. 

Should it lx, supplied by the State* 675. 

Population, aci'ording to native or foreign ]>ar- 
entage, 1621. 

Bv general nalivitv, color, and country of birth, 
1621-1623. 

In cities, comparison of. 9-10. 

Of United States. 10. 

Statistics, scluxils, 18.37-1847,1879-1889; in Eng- 
land, Si’Otlaiid, and Wales, 261. 

Portage. Wis , ('liaulauqua Circle study of Ger- 
many, 1017, 1018. 

Portland, Ale., ]) 0 ])ulation, 9. 

Portland, Oreg., medical schools and hosiutals- 
1274. 

Portsmouth, N. H.. ])oi)iilation, 9. 

Portsmouth, Va., poimlation, 10, 

l^ortugal, education of wonicu, 940, 941. 

Pensions to teachers, 1105. 

Statistics of clomentary education, 2282-2283, 

Women in medicine. 9.56. 

J’osen, education in, 791-792. 

1‘ottcr. Alonzo, on religious imstruction, 1636-1637. 

Poughkeepsie, E. T ]>opulation, 10. 

Practice schools, relations to training of teachers, 
684. 

Prairie View State Kormal School, statistics, 1206, 
1209. 

Pi-eliminary schools in Italy, 570. 

Preparation of college students iu United States, 
statistics, 669. 

Presbyterians, missions in Alaska, 1431-1433. 

Private secondary schools, 60. 

Religious instruction, 1667. 

Statistics of colleges and universities, 153-154. 

Presidents of colleges, li.st, 1135-1152. 

Primary schools, expenditures iu Holland, 499-501. 

Improvements in Holland, 479, 480,481. 

Legal requirements in Holland, 493. 

Limitations of term in Holland, 488. 

Statistics, in Belgium, 514; iu France, 297; in. 
Holland, 488. 

Saperiutendence in Holland, 486-488. 
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Prinutivo cducatiou among various nations, 1706- 
1801. 

Prinro Kd^A arda Island, compulsory education re- 
quirements, 1122. 

Statistics of eleinoutary education, 228-1-2285. 

Prince, John T., on conveyance of children to 

school, 1472-1474. 

Primadon Theological Seminary, 1244. 

Princi pal’s schedule, in Now York, specimen 
hlanlc. 063. 

Prinstcrer, CJroon van, loads denominational do- 
inand for sclioole, 479. 

Prinliug in Poland, 729-731. 

Prison Kcljotds in lielgiuin, statistics, 315. 

3*rison work of (’liantauqnu circles, 1015. 

Private and oudowt^d schools, increased inlliience 
in Massachusotts, C79. 

Private educational enterprises in l/nited States, 
023. 

Privatti high schools. Nea High schools; Second- 
ary schools. 

Privatonormal schools, li.stof presidents, 1148-1152. 

In Holland, 500. 

Statistics, 2210-2221. 

See aho Normal school.s. 

Private Hchoola, aseanlt on, 1317-1318. 

Increase and work in United States, C32-C33. 

Provi.siou for bringing them under local author- 
ity, 589. 

Hchilivc growth, xlviii-li. 

Stiitistic.M. xlviii ; of Jlelgium, 314 ; of cities, 14; 
of enrollment, 12. 

To ho brought nn<h'r local aulhoritics, 589. 

Pri va t a Hec<*ndary schools. See Secondary schools. 

Private superior instruction in Holland, 537-538. 

ProlH'Jahr, the, work of, in (Germany, 704. 

Professional department, students of, in colleges 
and universities. 160.161. 

Proh'SMional education. 1223-1259, 

In Swiss normal seluad.s, 435 439. 

Professional oraanization.s in Italy, .576-579. 

Professional schoola, in Holland, 510-511. 

Statistics, xvi, 2171-2196; in Jlelgiuiu, 315; in 
Uiiited States, 235-255. 

See. oUi) Pn.sincss eollegt'S, Dentistry seliools, 
Law sehool.M, JMe(li<ail scliools, Nurse.-traiu- 
ing sclKuds, I'liarmaey eehools, 'J'licologioal 
seliool.s, 'fechnical schools, Trade schools, 
and Veterinary scliools. 

Pro1e.'«.sioniil training of teachers. See Training 
of teachers. 

Professions, <»vercrowded in Canada, 673-67C. 

VVomeii in, 949-959. 

Prof<>H.soi's. See I'l'acluirs, 

Ib'ograninie.s of higli(*r burgher schoids, 513. 

Promoiioiis. statistics of, in Dutch universities, 
533, 

l^roperly, held by technical stdiools, 18.3. 

Statist i<*s of scliools, xlvii; of city schools, 13, 
15, 10, 17,1848-1858,1879-1889; of cadleges and 
nnivorsitics, 168; of colleges for women, 213, 
211, 21 5, 2156-21 65 ; of cohne'd .sch<»ols, 1 346-1365 ; 
<d’ no'dical school, s, 2182-2187; of normal 
schools, 133, 139, 2198-2221; of private high 
schools. 1(J2: of itrivato secondary scliooTs, 
2018 2113; of public high schools, 3890-2016; 
of reform scImmjIs, 2273-2279; of schools for 
(h'Awtivo cla.sses, 2248-2249, 2261-2262, 2267, 
2270; of technological selioohs, 2168-2169; of 
theological schools, 230,2171-2178. 

Propi ictary Hchools in TJnitod States, G31 -632. 

Protection’of Italian emigrants iii America, 1789- 
1794. 

Protestant Ppiscopnl Church, mi.s.sious in Alaska, 
1428. 

Parochial scliools, 1663, 1664. 

Statistics of colleges and nniversities, 153-154. 

Protestantism in rohancl, 7.37-740. 

Pn»videuce, 11. 1., ]>opulatiou, 10, 

Prns.sia, compulsory education requirements, 

1122. 

Leaving examination in se4mndary schools, 708- 
712. 

Pensions to teachers, 1 102. 

Policy toward Poland, 715-716. 

School organization compared with that in En 
gland and United Stales, 041 7iole. 

Statistics of elomontary schools, 402, 407-400, 
415, 416, 417, 2280-2281. 


Prussia— Continued. 

Work of (Jyrnuasial-Scminar, 705-706; of tho 
Koval I’cdagogic Seminary, 704-705. 

See alf!o derm any. 

Prussian Poland, education in, 78.5-792. 

Extent, 721. 

Psychology, statistics of students in socondary 
Schools, 42, 45, .53, 50, 67. 

Public (food, Society of, found«‘d iu Holland, 479. 

Public high schools, do nol. supply whole demand, 
633, 

Sec also High schools; Secondary schools. 

Public instruction in 1 taly, Dr. Kossi on, 543-,55C. 

List of State siip(;i intendonts, 1127-1135. 

Public 0})inion, symposium on ivligioua instruc- 
tion, 1613. 

Public -.sc bool syslom of tho TTuitcid Stales, tlio 
Hocial unit in, 1457-1467. 

Public schools, ago of withdrawal from, 1161-1170. 

Art education in, 793-803. 

Character in Holiniid, 486, 

Cl.a&.siticat ion in Holland, 480, 481. 

Necessity for, in Unit( d States, 027. 

llclativo growth, xlviii-li. 

Scientific temporanco instruction in, 1829-1833. 

Statistics of cities, 3-17; of cxpcnditnroH, 1869- 
1878, 1879-1889; of Eraiioc, 298; of roceiiits, 
1859-1868; of AVashinglon, 167.3-1698. 

Public, .sccond.ary t5ch(>oLs. See Sccondarv schools. 

Publications of'Hurcau of Education, list, 1821- 
1828. 

Pupils, statistics of, xi-xii, xxxv-xlii ; of olcracn- 
tary, in jmblic normal school.s, 129, 135; of 
ohMnont.'iry, in secondary schools, 48, 61, 71, 70, 
91,93; in lU'lginm, 314;'jii cities, 16; in Eng- 
land and Wales, 2.58, 261 ; in France, 290-298; 
in dermnny, 471. 473 ; in Irc'land, 2.59 ; iuMani* 
toha, 276; in Prussia, 402-403; in Scotland, 
2.58, 2G1 ; ill siH'.ondary .schools in ICngland, 
597-598. 

Pupil tcmhcrs in Gt rmaii public elementary 
Hcliool.s, 385 -387 

Purdue UiiiversiTv, admission hv c(;rlilical(‘, 1175. 

Stati.sti<-^, 1202. '1204. 1207. 

Putnam, I’iUfus, settics Marietta, 1518-1510. 
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Quebec, coeducation in, 3110. 

No compulsory education rc.qiijreinent.s, 1122. 
Statistics of ebmicutary education, 2281-22.85. 
Queen's ^lollegc (Hclfast, Ircilaud), stati-stics, 259. 
Queen’s dollego (Cork, Ireland), statistics, 259. 
Queen ’.s College (dalway, Ireland), .statistics, 259. 
Quecn.sland, comijulsory cdmaition ru.quiremcnta, 
1122. 

Statiotios of elemoutarj’- education, 2284r-2285. 


R. 


Ilabbinical educational l.aws, 1811-1814. 

Kadelifl'c Library, Oxford, 849-853. 

Heading, Pa., po]>ulation, 10. 

Heading circles. (Jatliolie, 1076, 1077. 

Hccoipts for educational purposes, Btntifltlcs of 
colleges and uniyersitics, 109, 201, 202, 263, 204, 
205, 206; of colleges for women, 174,177, 217, 
2156 -2105; of colored scIkxjIs, 1346-1355; of 
Dutch miiversities, 538, 539, 540, 541, 542; of 
England, 262, 263; of secondary education in 
England, 588; of Manitoba, 276; of medical 
scliools, 2182-2187 ; of normal schools, 132, 138, 
2198-2221; of normal sUidents, 141-142; of 
private high schoola, 105; of public achools, 
1859-1868; of public high schools, 46, 57,58,87, 
88; of schools, Ivi-lviii; of schools for defect- 
ive classes, 2248-2249, 2261-2202, 2267, 2270; 
of Scotland, 202, 263 ; of Swiss normal seboohs, 
448; of tor.hnical fichools, 184, 233 ; of techno- 
logical schools, 5168-2169. 

Hocommendat ion of royal comaiisaiou on secon- 
dary eilncation, 584-585. 

Hocreation at (Jhaii t a nqu a, 987-4)90. 

Keform schools, statieiics of, 2273-2279; iu Bel- 
gium, 315. 

Heformation, the, in Poland, 7.32, 737. 

Heformatory schoula, iu Holland, 492-493. 
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Eefom edCliiircli, relipous instruction, 1600-1661, 
1063, ltiOr> ; Htatiatica of collegia and univex-ai- 
tics, 163-164. 

Ecforini'd Episcopal Clmrclj, parochial schools, 
1065. 

Eefonucd rrcshyterian Clinrch, statistics of col- 
lege and universities, 153-154. 

Kegents’ cxaniinalions at Cliautanqna, 1040, 1041. 

Kegistored lumio stndents, wonxen, Oxford, 849. 

llegistriition <if teachers, in England, .689-590. 

Of secondary schools of German Empire, 608- 
708. 

liein, W., on tho new education in Germany, 322- 
329. 

Eeindeer imported into Alaska, 1437-1442. 

lleligion, ami the state school sy.stem in Upper 
Oana<lH, CG9-G70. 

Fight over, in Dutcli schools, 477, 479-480. 

In tSdand, 722. 

Study of, in Swiss norninl schools, 445. 

lieligion-i dcnoniinniioiis, statistics of colleges for 
women, 2156-2165; of colored schools, 1338- 
1345; of private Hccondary bcIiooIh, 2018-2113 ; 
of universities and eolleges, 2115-2147. 

Ivoligious instriietion, 1617-1671. 

In England, 263-273, rxllii-CxOl; in Gorman public 
clcmenliiry schools, 407-116, 417; in sr.hools of 
Itomc, 560-561; in Swiss noriusl schools, 431 ; 
in Unite<l Slates, J. J. Findlay on, 653-657. 

Konaisaance, Italy during poriod of, 570. 

Eep(‘titioii schools in Holland, 489,491. 

licHponsion, or preliminary c.xaniiiuition, Oxford, 
811. 

Retirement fund for tca<-hcrs, <. itv of New York, 
1095. 

Eenss di-. Tune, statistics of elementary educa- 
tion, 2280-2281. 

Ecuss Si’. Litu', Bta^i^■tie;^ of elenicntar\ schools, 
2280 - 2281 . 

Ileynolds, Jolin, on carlv Illinois, 1540-1542. 

llluloi’ic, statistics ol‘ suidex;ts in secondary 
Hcliools, 42, 45, 53, 56, 67, 

Rhode island, amount of education per inhah- 
itant, xiii. 

College [nesidenf 9, 1 1 tO, 1 1 It, 11 17. 

Compulsory education req uircim-nts, 1121. 

Conveyance of chihlren lo seliool, 1480-1481. 

Early educ.itioii in, 1005 1615, 

Rolati\<' growth of pu))iic and private schools, 
xliv, 

Scliool lav s a,s to women, 903, 

Stat(5 and eity superintendents, 1127, 1134. 

St.ati -lioj of ’bu8ine.ss eolleges, 2222-2223, 2242- 
2243, of eity .school systems, It, 15, 17, J846, 
1857, 1867. 1877, 1887: of colli ge.s and universi- 
ties, 155-158, 161), 162-164, 106-169, 18MH4, 188- 
200, 223- 224, 226-233. 1220, 2128, 2144 ; of <’oUogC8 
and universities r<’porting teachers’ training 
eoui'ses, 1 1.5 ; of eominon sehools. xxxv-xlii ; of 
douomiiialional eolh'gos and uni versifies, 153; 
of fnstitutious for tlxe deaf, 2256-2258; <xf man- 
nal (raining seheols. 2170; of normal selmola, 
128- 14S, 2206-221)7; of nurse-training sehools, 
241. 251-255, 2196; of jxarocluul .schools, 1064; of 
private schools, xlviii, 2094-2095; of reform 
scliools, 2273, 2278-2279; of Hchcad housc.s and 
pro])orty, xlvii ; (>f seliool income and expend- 
iture, lii-lvii ; of schools of technology, 181- 
184, 221, 223-224, 22(>-233, 2107, 2169 ; of secoiul- 
ary schools. 30, 38-46, 48-57, 59-68, 70, 72-105, 
1982-1983, 2013, 2094-2005; of teachers and sal- 
aries. xliv-xl\ i. 

Tho school di.strict in, 1-163, 

Rlioile Islaiul College of Agrienltnrc and Me- 
obanic Arts, statistio.s, 12ii2, 1201, 1208. 

Richards, Zalmon, and the schools ixf Washington, 
1687-1688. 

Ilichinond, Va., population, 10. 

Richter, Gustav, quoted, on mental fatigue in 
schools, 45)0-456. 

Roberts, R. 1)., on Chautauqua, 1004. 

Rochester, K. Y., population, 10. 

Roman Catholics, and Manitoba school question, 
279-288. 

In Poland, 723. 

Missions in Alaska, 1429, 

Parochial schools, 1662, 1604. 

Ivoligious instruction, 1667-1671. 

, School system, 556-664. 


Roman Catbolica— Continued. 

.Schools in Italy, 1628. 

Statistics of colleges and universities, 153-154; 
private secondary scliools, fiO. 

Romans, primitive, educalion among, 1800. 

Rome, imiuber of schools in, 560. 

Roosevelt, George W., on pcusion.s for teachers in 
ReJgiuin, 1105-1 108. 

Roosevelt Ho.spital, 1265. 

Root, Francis Jl., aid to (hiatitaTxqua 996. 

Rossi, Egisto, on public instruction in Italy, 543- 
556. 

Roumania, education of women, 945. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2282-2283. 

Women in medicine, 9.56. 

Roxhury, Ma.ss., population, 9. 

Royal commission on secondarv edneatieu, report 
and accompanying jiapers. aHS- 712. 

Report fiummaiiV.eil, xxiv-xxv. 

Royal Tn.stitiitiou o: Murine, work, 525. 

Itoyal Milit.ary Academy at llreda, work, .523-524. 

Royal Pedagogic Seminary in Prussia, work, 704- 
705. 

Rule.s and regulations of (hiautauqna, 900, 991. 

liulison V. Po.st, cas(‘ cited on parents' right to 
select studies, 1652. 

Rumford iirofessorship, Harv.aid. 1189,1190,1191. 

Rural schools in Gt^rmany. 380-106. 

Ru.ssia, education of women, 912-943. 

Pension to teacliers, 1103. 

Statistics of elementary educ.ation, 22S2-2283. 

Women in medicine, 951, 955. 

Russian Poland, extent, 721. 

Jliglu'r ediu ation in, 743-765. 

Ruasinu Avomen in Swiss uni\'ersities, by Louise 
Nydegger, quoted, 929-934. 

Rulgera ScientiUo School, statistics, 1205,1207. 

N. 

Sacred literature, schools of, at ( 'luuitauqua, 1032- 
1035. 

Siwldlcv, M. E., on leaving examinations iu sec- 

^ ondary s<’hools of Prussia. 708-712. 

SafaHk, ciled on Poland, 719. 735. 

Saint Andrews (Scotland) University, statistics, 
258. 

Saint lUmifai'i', educational inllmmcc in the Ishdli- 
erlands, 478. 

Saint Hugh's Hall. 800, 818, 8-18-849. 

St. Louis, ago of withdrawal from x>ublic schools, 
1101-116.5. 

Annuity to leacher.s, IICO. 

Po])i\lat ion, 9. 

Saint Mary's (Theological) Scrniii.ary, 1244. 

Salarie.s of teachers in England, discussed, 594; 
in Holland, 483-484, 495-406, 515. 

Statistics, xlvi. 

aSVc also Teachers’ s.al.aries. 

Sala/ar. See Zauqiini -Salazar. 

Salem, Mass , population, 9. 

Salisburj^ iiord, quoted on rcHgioua instruction 
iu State-aided edementary schools, ami public 
support for denoniinatiunai Hchools, 265,269, 
273. 

Salute, tbo Chaulaiuiun, 984. 

Salvador, statistiv's of clementarv education, 2281- 
2285. 

Sanuudsoii, Sir Cernhard, on tho orgunizat ion and 
administnition of secondary education in Fn- 
glnnd,617-618. 

San Francisco, medical school.^v, 1274 1275. 

San Francisco 'Dioological Semimirv, 1243. 

Sanitary insjx'ction in English schools, .589. 

Satulli, Francis, Cardinal, on Catholic, seliool sys- 
tem of Romo, 556-5(54. 

On Catholic Summer School of Amcri' a, ICTl. 

On religious instruction, 1667-1671. 

Savage, Minot J., on religious instruction, 1643. 

Savannah, Ga., plan of Catholic ])uhlic schools, 
1658-1660. 

I’opulation, 9. 

Savings banks in llutcli schools, 497. 

Saxe-AItenliurg, statistics of elonieutarv' schools, 
2280 - 2281 . 

Suxe-Goburg*Gotha, staU.stic.s of elementary edu- 
cation. 2280-2281. 

Saxe-Mciningen, statist'es of elementary cduca- 
1 ion, 2280-2281. 
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Saxe- Weiiimr, etatlnticn of elementary oducatiou, 
2280-2281. 

Work of GjTiiiiasial-SeminarB, 708. 

Saxony, compulsory education requirements, 1122. 
Continuation schools, 1124. 

Statistics of elouientary education in, 411,416, 
2280-2281. 

Scandinavia, relif^ioua instruction in, 1625. 

Scandinavian parentage, distribution of, 1632. 

Schactler, Natnaniol 0., on compulsory aohool-at- 
teiulauce law of Pennsylvania, 1120. 

Sch^ulrabu^^:-Li])pc, statistics of oleiiientary edu- 
cation, 2280-2281. 

Sclicdulea, etc., used by University of the State of 
New York, specinmns, CSO-BC.*). 

Schcneclady, K. Y nonulatiou, 10. 

Schleicher, cited on Polish language, 726. 

Sclinitzler, cited on Polisii language, 726. 

Scbo(*nfeld, Hermann, on higher education in Po- 
liind, 713-792. 

Scholarsliip funds, use of, in socoudary schools in 
I II gland, 595-697. 

Scbolnrshii»a and exhibitions, Uewnham College, 
879, 881. 

In medical schools, 1234-1236; in United States, 
046. 

Statistics of colleges and universities, 108; col- 
leges for women, 174; Swiss normal schools, 
444; technical schools, 183. 

School, conveyance of children to, 1409-1482. 

School ago in the several States, xxxvii. 

School boards, powers :ind work in Ungland, 586, 

School l)uildings, no instruction in condemned 
school buildings in Holland, 484. 

Statistics, xlvii. 

See (dm llnildings. 

School district, origin and character of, 1457-1467. 

Soliool enrollment, statistics, xxxix-xl. 

School fi'CB, in IloUand, 497-498. 

Scliool funds, State, establishment of. 1505, 1511. 

School hygiene in JJollaiid, 499. 

School laws in Belgium, 315-319. 

School laws of United States, and women, 960-968. 

Scho(d libraries in Holland, 499. 

School otlioers, city and State, 1127-1135. 

School population, statistics of in Manitoba, 276. 

School money, rect ipts and expenditures, lii-lvii. 
See also Koceipts. 

School of Mines, Missouri, statistics, 1205, 1207. 

School of the Prophets, 1804-1806. 

School population, growth in St. Loui.s, (Jliicago, 
Boston, 1163. 

School property, statistics, xlvii. >SV<? aZiro Property . 

School HtatisticH of Holland, 483, 488-497, 490-501, 
51)3, 504, 506, 507, 510, 514, 518-523, 526-542. 

S<'hool system, Catholic, of Home, 556-564. 

School term in Swiss normal schools, 430-431. 

Statistics, xli, \liii-xliv ; city schools, 12, 16, 17, 
1818-18.68, 1879-1889; dental schools, 2188-2189; 
lawschoolM, 2179-2181; medical scliools, 2182- 
2i87; normal schools, 2198-2221; nurse- training 
schools, 2193-2196; jiri rate secondary schools, 
2018-2113; public high schools, 1890-2016; 
schools of pharmacy, 2190-2191 ; schools of vet- 
erinary medicine, 2192: tlieological schools, 
2171-2178. 

School year, increase in length, xiii-xiv. 

Schoolmasters of early Georgia, 1702-1703. 

Scliools for deaf iiuites. See De.if, schools for. 

Schoohs for t he blind. See Blind, schools for. 

School.Hinq[uiry com tnis.sion, recommendations, 598. 

Sclu'ols of art. See Art schools. 

Scliools of dentistry. See Dentistry, schools of. 

Schools of haw. See Law schools. 

Schools of medicine. See Medical schools. 

Schools of pharmacy. See Plninnacy, schools of. 

Schools of theology. See Theological schools. 

Schurman, J. O., on technical training, 12(M). 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, statistics of elemen- 
tary education, 2280-2281 . 

Soliwarzburg-Soiidershansi'n. stutlsticRof elemen- 
tary education, 2280-3281. 

Sciences, Btatistios of, in seeondarj^ sohouls, 40, 
41, 42, 44, 45, 51-53, 54, 64, 65, 66. 

Scientitio apytaratus, statistics of, in colleges and 
universities, 168,199; in colleges for women, 
174, 177, 213; in private high schools, 102; in 
imhlio high schools, 46, 57, 58, 85; in technical 
schools, 183,230. 


ScieuiiUc course iu collogo, statistics of secondary 
students preparing for, 38, 43, 49, 03, 78, 8U, 

95, 97. 

Soientiiic organizations in Italy, 576-579. 
Scientific temperance instruction in public 
schools, 1829-1833. 

Scotland, coeducation in, 1116. 

Compulsory education reijuirementa, 1322. 

Statfstios, colleges and universities, 258 ; elenion- 
tary education, 258-262,2282-2283; secondary 
schools, 259, 

Women in medicine, 9.60, 951, 952. 

Scott, Canon, quoted on religious instruction in 
state allied elementary schools, and public 
Huppertfor denominationai schools, 267, 288. 

Scott, Mi.HH C. A., work at Girton, 8.65. 

Seaman, Owen, course at Chautauqua, 1018, 1019, 

1020. 

Sears, Baimas, agent of Peabody Fund, 1381. 

Seath, John, on fn o instruction iu Onl ario, 673-674. 

Seaver, Kdwin P., report on manual training, 
670-671. 

On Mary Hemenway, 1306-1308. 

Secondary education iu Poland, 761, 762. 

In Warsaw, 760, 

Heport of J. J. Findlay on certain features of, in 
United States and (jauada, 621-672. 

Royal commission on, report and nocompany ing 
papers, 583-712. 

Secondarv instnn iioii, iu Holland, 507-.627; in 
Italy7 550-652. 

Secondary schools, documents used iu inspecting 
and awarding grants, etc., iu Now York, 6.69- 
665. 

Expenditures in Holland, 520-522, 527. 

Financial resources of, in England, .697, 

For girls, in Holland, .614-515. 

In Galicia, 783-785. 

Leaving examinations in Prussia. 708-712. 

Statistics, xiv- XV, 36-105. 2078-2113 ; in Belgium, 
314; indermany, 471-472. 

Training of teachers of, iu France, 08.6-697 ; in 
Germany, 698- 708. 

Sectarian colleges and universities, statistics, 153- 
154. 

Sectarian colleges for women, statistics, 172. 

Sectarian schools, in England, public supiiort for, 
263-273. 

Statistics of, iu private Kccondary, 59. 

S6e, Camille, cited on education of women, 911. 

Semiboarding schools in Rome, 561. 

Seminaries, statistics, 2018-2113. 

Value in German iierlagogical training, 70:i. 

Servia, education of women, 944. 

Statistics of element ary education, 2282-2283. 

Seventh Day Adventists, statistics of colleges and 
universities, 163-154. 

Seventh Day Itaptists, statistics of colleges and 
universitii'.s, 1,63 154. 

Sewall, Mrs. May Wright, on governmentaJ atti- 
tude toward education of women, 905, 906. 

Sowers, Cliantanqua, D93. 

Sewing. See Female handiwork. 

Sharpe, T. W., on organization and mhninistratioii 
of socoudary schools in England, 616-617. 

Sharploss, Isaac, quoted on religious instruction 
iu schools, 655-656. 

Quoted on teachers' institutes, 620 note. 

Sheedv, Morgan M., on the Catholic Summer 
School, 1069-1071. 

Sheffield Sciontilic School, 1191, 1267. 

Shinn, Millicent W,, on marriage rate of college- 
bred women, 968-970. 

Shurtlolf College, mlinission by certificate, 1182. 

Sidgwick Hall, Newnham College, regulations, 
881-884. 

Sienkiowitz, Polish historical novelist, 769, 

Sigismimd Augustus, disturbance at University 
of Cracow, 732-734. 

Sima, William H., address at Millsaps College, 
1319-1324. 

Singing, statistics of studjjr of, in German public 
elementary schools, 407-415, 417. 

Study of, in Swiss normal schools, 434. 

Sittings, statistics of, in cities, 13, 15, 16, 17. 

Skinner, Charles II., on oonvoyance of children to 
school, 1481 . 

Slater, John F,, memorial sketch, 1415-1424. 

Slater fund and education of the negro, 1367-1424. 
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Slave trarto, the, 1H9€. 

Slavonic studie.s, IT«iversity of Liomberg, 780. 

Siuiirt, Jaiue.s S., on technical training, 1200. 

Smith, Anna Tolman, on education in France, 289- 
312. 

On Manitoba flcliool case, 275-278. 

On i>ablie education in Belgium, 313-319. 

Siuilh, Frank C., on incompotoncy of lawyers, 
JL>,VJ-1253. 

Sniitli, WHlter, and drawing in ecboola, 1691-1092. 

Social unit in the public-school system of the 
Fnited States, 1457-1467. 

Sociology, defined, 1213. • 

Instruction in, 1211-1221. 

Sornorvillo College, Oxford, 800,808,840-845. 

South Australia, coiupulsory education requiro- 
nionts, 1122. 

Statistics oj’eloiuontary eiluoation, 2284-2285. 

South (.’arolina, college presidents, 1140, 1143, 1144, 
1117, 1151. 

Kducatiou in, 1326-1329. 

K<lu('.afion of the negro, 1332-1340, 1352. 

Establishment of State school fund, 1507. 

Keligious instruction, 1655-1656. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1134. 

S1ati.sti(iH of ’business colleges, 2222-2223, 2242- 
2243 ; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17,1846, 18.57, 
1867, 1877,1888 ; of colleges and universities, 155- 
158, I <50, 162-104, 160-169, 172, 175-177.181,183- 
184, 188-206, 209-217, 221-226, 228-233, 1220, 2128, 
2144; of collegi's and universities reporting 
teachers’ training comses, 115, 124; ofcollegea 
tor women, 172. 175 177, 209-217, 2102; of com- 
mon schools, xxxv-xlii, of denominational 
colleges and universiiies, 153; of institutions 
for tne blind, 2261, 2265,2266; of institutions 
for the deaf. 2248, 2252, 2255; of law schools, 
237. 245- 246, 2181 ; of medical schools. 238. 247- 
218, 2184-2185; of normal sohooJ.-., 128-148,2206- 
2207, 2218-2219; of nurochial schools, 1664, 
1065; of phavniaev schools, 252-253; of jtrivate 
schools, xlviii, ‘^094-2097; of school houst*- 
and property, \lvii; of school income and 
expendit ure,' lii-lvii; of schools of technology, 
181-184, 221-233, 2167. 2169; of schools of Ihedl. 
ogy. 230, 243-244,2177, of second.iry schools, 
36, '38-46, 48-57, 59-68, 70, 72-105, 1983, 2013, 2094- 
2097 ; of teachers and salaries, xliv, xlvi. 

The school district in, 1404. 

South (’art)liuii College, uduiissiou by certilicate, 
1179. 

South Dakota, colleg<i ijrosidi'uts, 1140, 1144,1147, 

. 1151. 

Ktdlgions instruction, 1654. 

School laws as to Avomeu, 964. 

State and city 8ui>erintendcnts, 1127, 1134. 

Statistics of husines.s ctdleges, 2222-2223, 2242- 
2243; of city schoid systems, 14, 15, 17, 1846, 
1857, 1K67, 1877, 1888; ot colleges and universi- 
ties. 155-157,159. 161-163, 10, 5-169, 181-184, 188- 
200, 221-233, 1220, 2128, 2145; of colleges and uni- 
versities royiorting teachei s’ training courses, 
115; of corainon schools, xxxv-xlii; of denom- 
iiiatjouid colleges and univorsitjcH, 154; of 
institutions for the deaf, 2249,2252,2255; of 
normal schools, 128-148, 2206-2207, 2218 -2219; 
of parochial schools, 1664, 1065; of private 
schools, xlviii, 2096-2097; of reform schools, 
2274,2278-2279; of school houses and ]>roperty, 
xlvii ; of school income and expenditure, lii- 
lvii ; of schools of technology, 181-184, 221-233, 
2167,2169; of secondary schools, 37-45,47-56, 
59-67, 69, 71-105, 1983-1984, 2013, 2090-2097; of 
teacluTs and salaries, xlv-xlvi. 

The school district in, 1460. 

South Dakota Agricultural College, admission by 
certiticate. 1179. 

Statistics, 1203, 1205, 1208. 

Southern Presbyterians, statistics of colleges and 
universities, 153-154. 

Southern University, admission by certificate, 
1181. 

Southern University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Ijouisiana, statistics, 1200, 
1209. 

Southwark, Pa., population, 10. 

.■Spain, education 6t women, 941-942. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2282-2283. 

Women In medicine, 956. 


Hpnldiii#?, ,T. T.,, on roli^flous Instruction, iota -1044. 

Spalding, M. J., on rcligiouH luHtruction, 4G4U. 

Si>anisb America, education of women, 947-949. 

Special schools in Belgium, statistics, 315. 

Spelling school at Chautauqua, 989. 

Spring Garden, Pa., population, 10. 

Springfield, Mas.s., population, 9. 

Sfuiiyt, Johanna C., Dutch doctor, 485. 

Stoiiton, 3'beodore, ou educaliou of Avoineii, 912. 

Starr, PnMierick, anthropology at Chautauqua, 
1017, 1020. 

State, the, factor in secondary education in Eng- 
land, 601. 

Statu Agricultur.'il College of Oregon, stati.siics, . 
1205, 1208. 

State and inuuicipjil aid, statistics of, public high 
sc.liools, 46, 57, .58. 

State hoardvS of education, J. J. Findlay on, 639- 
614. 

State College for Colored Students, Dehnvare, sta- 
tist i<-H, 1206, 1209. 

State College of Kentucky, statistics, 1202, 1205, 
1207. 

St.ale Kormal and Industrial School, Aliih.'ima, 
statistics, 1206, 1209. 

State Normal School for Colored Perstms, Ken- 
tucky, Mlatis1ic.s, 1206. 1209. 

State Hcho!)l fniuls, A. D. Mayo on o.stablishmeiit 
of, 1.505-1511. 

State school otlicers, list, 1127. 

State school system, and leligiou in Upper Can- 
ada, 669- 670. 

See also Public schools. 

State suporintemlents of education, 1127. 

Position and character, d'MK 

State universities ni Uollaml, 528-542. 

State rniver.sity of Iowa, admission by certiticate, 
1175. 

Statist ic-al Hketch of the negroes of the United 
Statc,s, 1396-1415. 

Stat istii'al tables, 1835, 2285. 

Statistics, Chautauqua (.3>llegc of Liberal Arts, 
1027-1028; Chautauqua schools of sacred lit- 
erature, 1033-1035, 

Instruction in sociology, 1217-1221. 

Laud -grant college.s, 1202-1209. 

J‘aroc-hiul sc, bools, 1661 1666. 

Schools in Italy, 544, 516, 549, 551, .554-560, 563- 
.564, 568. 

Stilhvat<*r, Minn., prison w^ork of Chautauqua 
Cindc, 1015. 

StockAvell, Thomas B.,on conveyance oi‘ children 
to school, 1480- 1481. 

Stone, M. S., on conveyance of children to school, 
1478-1479. 

Storrs Agricultural College, statistics, 1202. 

Strong, Josiah, on city life, 1284-1385. 

Students, American, in londgn univorsit ies, 1123. 

Degrees conferred in technical schools, 182. 

In colleges for women, 895, 896; in Swiss normal 
schooiH, 429, 444-446; in University of Lem- 
berg, 779; in University of A\'arsavv, 754-756. 

Mov'ementfor admission of American, to French 
univorailies, 305 312. 

Stati8ti(*H, xi-xii, xxxv-xlii; in liolgiiim, 314 ; in 
business colleges, 2222-2247 ; in cited ucational 
college.s and universities, 115; in college.s and 
universities, 111-116, 141,142, 155, 160, 161, 162, 
163, 164, 188, 194, 195, 196, 197,2115-2147; in col- 
leges for womon, 173, 175, 210, 211,2156-2165; 
in colored schools, 1332-1337, 1338, 1355 ; in 
dental schools, 238 241, 242, 251,2188-2189; in 
England and Wales, 258; in France, 290; in 
Germany, 350; in Holland, 529, 530,534, .535; in 
Ireland, 259; in Italy, 551, 554, 555, 557, SCO ; in 
law schools, 237, 246, 2179-2181 ; in manual 
training schools, 70,. 71, 2170; in medical 
schools. 238-241, 242, 248, 249, 2182-2187; in nor- 
mal schools, 129, 131, 135, 136, 137, 140, 142, 144, 
145,146, 2198-22211 in nurse- training schools, 
238-241, 242, 255. 2193-2196; in pharmacy 
schools, 238-241, 242, 2190-2191 ; in preparatory 
departments of collegi^s and universities, 70, 
71,193; in pTcparntion in the United States, 
669 ; in private siioondary schools, 48, 49, 50-56, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64-66, 68, 70, 71, 91, 92, 95, 96, 
97,98,99,100, 2018-2113; in public secondary 
schools, 36, 87. 38, 39-46, 01,62,63, 64-66, 67, 

69, 74, 75, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 314} in reform 
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schools, 2273-2279; in Kchoola for clofectlvo 

classes, 2248-2272 ; in schools of tlieoiogy, 230, 

214,2171-2178; in Scotland, 2i)8; in schoola of 
T(!t(!rinary niediciiie, 238-241, 242, 2192; in 

technical schools, 181, 221, 225, 226, 227, 228, 
2160, 2167. 

Stinlics, statistics of, in University of Leytlon, 
5:u-5;;2. 

Sturm, .lohn, CTn]>loys monitors, 1153. 

Stuttgart, statistics of public t leiuciitary schools, 
411,415,416. 

Subsidized ]>rivato schools in Holland, 481. 

. Sunmicr School, Catholic, 106.5-1076. 

SumiiKM- Hcbools, tdmek list of, 1483-1503. 

J. J. Findlay on, 653. 

Sunday at Cluuitainiua, 083, 001. 

Sunday-school As-Hciuldy, Chautauqua, 996-999. 
Sunday .scliools in Horne, 562. 

Superintciulenco of primary schools in Ifolland, 
48G-488. 

Snperintondonta, duties in United States, 045-646. 

(n’ Slatti.s ami of city si liools, 1127-1 i:i5. 

Superior instruction, in Holland, 527-542. 

Ill Italy, 552-556. 

Supervising oilitiors of city scdiools, statistics, 
1848-18.58, 1870- 1881. 

Supervision, in English elementary schools, 259- 
260, 261 ; in Ceriuan piildic elementary Bchools, 
400-402; in Holland, 481. 

Scotch olementary Hch<M>ls. statistics, 261. 
Statistics of, in cities, 12, 13, 1-1, 15. 
Supphonentary Hclutols in Cennany, 345-380. 

tS"e also Continuation scliools. 

Sv^'an, Hohert, <ui Mary Heincnway, 1306. 
Swatlnnoro ('ollege, a<\raissioii by certificate, 1186. 
Sweden, coeducation in, 1118. 

Compulsory education requirements, 1122. 
Education of women, 017-021. 
i’ensions to tcaclu'is, U03, 

School law .s as to women, 0G7. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2282-2283. 
'Wonu'n in medicine, 05.3. 

Swedish Evangelical Cnion Missions, Al.iska, 1428. 
Swing, liavid.'oM Chautauqua, 1001. 

Switz(‘rl.iud, cot^d^u•at^on, 1118. 

(hint inualiou school, 1123, 112.5. 

Phlucat ion of women, 928-034. 
hJormal .scliool.s in, 426-449. 

Pensions to tcacluTS, 1103. 

Jicligions in, si ruction, 1628. 

Statistics of elementary education, 415, 416, 
2282 2283. 

"VVouu'u in medicine, 9.55. 

Syi.i’.i,.- .lidiii Ci(!V(i, settles (dncinnatl, 1519,1528. 
r.M ■I'-e. > . V., population, 10, 

T. 

Tabor College, adiniisRion by certificate, 1183. 
Talmud, education and the"l795-1820. 

Tarhel, Miss Ida, life of Jolm II. Vincent, 1058. 
'larkio (.'ollegc, admission by certificate, 1185. 
Tasmania, comi>ulsory education requirements, 
1122. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2284-2285. 
Taunton, Miuss., population, 9. 

Tax, I’itizen, at Chautauqua, 992. 

Tnxe.i, forsoliools, iwpular, 623. 

Statistics of, in Manitoba, 276. 
lor TT^nivorsity, ailmission by certificate, 1183. 
'IkaudierH, charactm' of, in Kointr, 558-559. 

In Holland, 40:M97 ; in Swiss normal schools, 
412-444; in University of War.saw, 754; in 
Rccondary schools in ITolland, 608. 
Ilegistrationiii England, 589-590. 

Statistics, xliv-xlvi ; in lielgium, 314; in bn«i- 
nesa collegea, 2222-2247 ; in city schoola, 12, 14, 
16, 1848-1858, 1879-1880; in colleges and uni- 
versities, 157, 173, 189, 190, 191, 192, 258, 2115, 
2147 ; in colleges for women, 173, 175, 209, 895, 
896,2156-2164; iu eohmid schools, 17338-1345; 
in dental schools, 238-241. 242, 250, 2188-2189; 
in Englamland Walw, 258-261 ; in France, 297 ; 
in (lermany, 472^-473; iu Ireland, 259; in law 
scluHds, 237, 245. 2179-2181; in Manitoba, 276; 
in manual training scliools, 2170; in medical 
schools, 238-241, 242, 247, 249, 2182-2187; in nor- 
mal schools, 128, 134, 143, 146, 2198-2220; in 
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nurse-training eehools, 238-241, 242; in phar- 

macy schools’ 238-241, 242, 252, 211)l)-2191 ; in 

private secondary scliools, 30-38, 42, 59-60, 61, 

02,79,89, 90,2078-2113; in Prussia, 402-403; in 

teachers’ secondary public schools, 36, 61, 62, 
72,73,1800-2016; in reform schools, 2273-2279; 
in schools veterinary medicine, 238-241, 242, 
2192; iu .schools for <l't;fecti\o classes, 2248- 
2273; in schools of tcchnologv, 181, 221, 222, 
223,224, 230,2160-2107; in schools of theology, 
236, 243, 2171-2178 ; in vScotlarid, 258-261. 

Training of. *Se,e. Training of teachers. 

Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Association of tho 
City of Plnladeljihia, 1086- 1093. 

Teachers’ cortilicatt's in (4 eriuany, 701-7071. 

Tcachei.s’ instil files, d. J. Findlay on, 652; Sliurp- 
lees on iutiiieuce of, 620 'note. 

Teachers’ Mutual Henetit Association, Uoston, 
1079 -lOSO. 

Toaehers’ Mutual Ilenefit Asaociation of the City 
of New^ York, 1097-1 lOU. 

Teachers’ pensions, xxii -xxiii, 1079-1113. 

In Holland. 495, 529; in Fnihal Slatfis, 645. 

Of university professors, 529. 

Teacliers’ itetreat. Chaiitatfttua, 1071.5. 

Teachers’ salaries, in England, 591, 010; iu Ger- 
man public elcnienlary schoola, 400,473; iu 
Holland, 483-484,49.5-496. 51.5. 

Statistics of, iu Manitoba, 276-27S; in Swiss nor- 
mal schools, 443. 

Technical in.Mtruction in Italy, .550-5.52. 

Technicfil schools, statistics, 178-187}, 21H-233; in 
llclgfiim. 315: in t^uiUnl Stales, 218-233. 

>8cc also Colleges. 

Technical .studies in high schools, 635-630. 

Technological instruction in land grant colleges, 

1 189-1210. 

Teclinological schools, list of presi<!cnts, 1143- 
1144. 

St.atistics, xvi. 

Technology, Imperial Tloyal School of, in lami- 
horg, 782, 783. 

Schools of, statist ics, 2100-2109. 

Teinperanco instruction in public achooN, 1829- 
1837!. 

Tennessee, college presidents, 1140, 1143, 1147, 1152. 

Edfu'ation of the negro, 13712-1340, 1352. 

Eatahlishmont of .State school fund, 1508, 

School law s a.s to wotueii, 963. 

State and city .superintendents, 1127. 1134. 

Statistics of lnisincss oolh'g(^s, 2222-2223, 2212- 
2243; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1846f 
1857, 1HG7, 1877, 1888; of colleges aiul universi- 
ties, 155-158, 1(50, 1(52-164, 166-' 169, 172, 175-177, 
181-184, 188-206, 209-217, 1220, 2129, 2145 ; of col- 
leges and universities reporting teaeliers’ 
training couraes. 115, 124; of college.') for wo- 
men, 172, 175-177, 209-217, 2162; cd‘ common 
schools, xxxv-xlii; of <U*nomxnational colleges 
and unive.rflities, 1.574; of dental scluxdH, 240, 
250-251,2189; of institutions htr the blind, 2261, 
2265,2266; of iioditutious for the deaf, 2248, 
2252. 2255; of law scliools. 237, 2t5 240. 218] ; of 
medical schools, 2758. 247-248, 2184-2187 ; of nor- 
mal scliools, 128-148, 2206-2207, 2218 2221; of 
parochial schools, 166t ; of pharmacy .schools, 
2.52-253, 2191; of private schools, xlviii, 2096- 
2102; of school houses and property, xlvii ; of 
school income and expenditure, lii-lvii; of 
schools of theology, 2756,243-244,2177 2178; of 
secondary 8choolH,‘36,7J8 -46, 48-57, B9-68, 70, 72- 
105, 1984-^1558(5, 2013-2014, 2096-2103; of tcr.cliera 
ami salaries, xlv xlvi. 

The school dislriet in, 1465. 

Tossin, compulsory education requirements, 1122. 

Testimony before royal commission on tho or- 
ganization and administration of secondary 
schools, 605-610. 

Texas, college iiresidents, 1140-1141, 1143, 1144, 
1147, 1152. 

Education of tho negro, 1332-1340, 1352. 

Establishment of State school fund, 1509. 

Religious instruction, 1655, 

School law.s as to w’omen, 963. 

State and city sniierintendcnta, 1127, 1134. 

Statistics of business colleges, 2222-2223, 2242- 
i 224.5; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1846, 

I 1857, 1867, 1877, 1888; of colleges and univorai- 
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'JTexiiH — Oontinncul. 

ti<H, 155 158, 1(50, 1G2-1C4, 1GC.-1G9, 172, 175-177, 

]8 1-184, 188-200, 209-214, 210-217, 221, 223-233, 

1220,2129,2145-2140; of colleges and iiiiiversi- 
ties reporting teachers’ training conrso8,115, 
124 ; of oollogGafor woiiien, 172, 175-177, 209-214, 
210-217, 2162; of common sclioolg, xxxv-xlii; 
of denominational collo^jcs and uinveraitios, 
153 : of inslitutionH lor tho blind, 2261, 2265, 
2200; ol’ inHtitiitions for ilio deaf. 2218, 2252, 
2250; of liiwschoola, 237, 245-240, 2181 ; of med- 
ical scIiooIh, 238, 247-248, 2186-2187; of normal 
scliools, 128-148, 2200-2207, 2220-2221 ; of imrae- 
tniiniugsclioolH, 241, 254-255, 2190; ofimroc.hial 
HchoolH, 1004; of ])liannftoy aclioola, 252-253, 
2191 ; of private aelioola, xlviii, 2102-2105; of 
reform bc.IjooIh, 2273, 2278-2279; of school 
houses and proj)(‘.rty, xlvii ; of acliool income 
and expenditure, lii-lvii; of scdiools of tech- 
nology, 18l-lv84, 221, 223-233, 2107. 2109; of 
H<*liool.s of theology, 230. 243 -244, 2178 ; of sec- 
ombu'V schools, 3G, ‘.58-4(5, 48-57, .50-08, 70. 72- 
105, 1087-1989, 2014-2015, 2102-2105; of tcaeh- 
cvM aud salarica, xlv xlvi. 

Tlie s(du)ol district in. 1400. 

Text booK.s, for German puhlie. elementary 
sehooKs, 403. 

Theological laeultv, ^ni^■^'rsit,y of Tcnibcrg, 778. 

Theological scluml.s, stalistics, 230, 212, 213, 214, 
2171-2178. 

Theological ac'inin.'ii'icH, 1242 1 245. 

'rheological tripo.s, Cambridge, 804, 

Theology, women iu, 958,959. 

Thoin])suii, Ueiijumin, founds cluiir of science at 
Harvard, 1 189, 1 UH), 1 191 . 

Tliompsoii, J. r., on religious instruction, 1040- 
1041. 

Tobaci'o. ('iTects ou .scliool cliihlnm, di.scnssed, 458. 

Ttdatoi. 1) , and cdncaliou in I’oland.TSO, 

Town, ship hoaul ,) . ,1. I'iudlav on dulies of, 012, 
Oil. 

Trade, schools, in Germany, 352-'380; in Rome, 50_‘. 

Traiuhig' in drug stores, ri39-1241. 

Traiiiiiig of iuii‘.',('s, seliools for, statistics, 2193- 
2100,' 

Training of teachers, in colleges and nuiver.sities, 
111 110.118-127. 

In J'iu inland, 590, 079-085; in Holland, 503-507, 

J. J. Findlay on, C.50-653, 

Of FreiK'h secondary schools, 085-097. 

Of GiTiuaii H('c<»ndary hcIiooIh. 698-708. 

Stnl i.sties ef. in 1 'r-.-l-iTi'l and Wales. 258; in Ire- 
land, 259, in III !. Mill, 258. 

/Vcc nlyo Normal s^ I ools. 

Tj'aiispoi talion of children io .school, xxviii -xxix, 
017, 1409 1482. 

Trigonometry, statislies of students in secondary 
•selnads, 40, 44,. 51, 55,05. 

Trill iilad, stati.stics of elementary (ilucation, 
2284-2285. 

Trinity (.’ollege, adniission hy ceHiJicate, 1180. 

Tripos I'xaminat ion, Canilindgc, H.')7-809. 

'JTol zendorf, t'lnplo.'v s monitors, 1153. 

Troy, N. Y., pojmlatinn. 10. 

T'rusis, women a.s admiinstratoi s. CO4-605. 

Tuition, stati.stic», iu cities, 10,17; in colh'ges and 
uni viu’sities, 109,203; in colleges for women, 
17i.l77; in German trade ftcliools, 358; innor- 
lual schools, 132, 138 ; in public high schooLs, 
40,57.58,87,104; ill technical .schools, 184. 

Tnlane University, admission hy <*ortHieate, 1184. 

Turn-outs iu early Georgia .schools, 1728-1732. 

Ttirhey, European, eilueatioii of women, 943-944. 

Tu68c hen brook, JDr,, Dutch gynecologist, 485. 

U. 

Ungraded schools in Gi'nuany, 380, 403. 

llniticution of local school authorities desirable, 
580-588. 

ITnlon Ilihlical Seminary, 1214. 

Union Christian Oolh'ge, udmis.sion l)\* certificate, 
1183. 

Union College, ndmis.sIon by certificate, 1186. 

United Brethrim. stutistio.s of collegea and uni- 
versities, J53--154. 

United ( Jerman Evangelical Protc.stant parochial 
echuoltf, 1065. 


Tlniied ProaUyrorinii 'I'litiiilo'rirul .Si'minnry, 124 . 5 . 

Uiiiteil I’reHbyteri.'MiH, Ktalistics of -colleges and 

n 111 vc‘r.si ties, 153-154. 

United States, coeducation in, 1115. 

Education in, criticised by Prof. S. AUaotzoldt, 

467-408. 

InHueuce of machinerv' mi .social conditions, 
3 0. 

Population, 10. 

lioport of J. ,T. Findlay on certain features of 
secondary education, 021 672. 

.Scliool law‘.<j and women, 960-964, 

Unity of education in Americii, 027-028. 

Univeraalists, statistics of colleges and universi- 
ties, 153-154. 

Universitie.s, admission hy <-ertificate, 1171-1188. 

Age of admission, diHcus.scd, 608, 

Character of instruction in Dutch, 478 -470. 

ElTort.s to vsujiprcss, in Italy, .567. 

French, develoimieni, 292, 293 ; niovetnent for 
admission of American studimts to, 305-312. 

nolland, 528 542. 

fcjt.'itisiios, 150; a])propriation.s, 205: henefao- 
lions, 202; eoi'ducat ion, 1.55, 100; controlled by 
Ihe .several religious denominatious, 153-154; 
degrees, 104. 165; degrees coufern d on ivomen, 
160; honorary tlogrees, 167; for women, 172- 
177: in I’.elgiiiTn, 314; in England ami AVah'S, 
258; in Holland, 529-542; iu Indand, 2.59; in 
Italv, 553-550, .508; in Scotland, 258 ; of ine.omo, 
100.201,203, 204, 200, of libraries, 168, 198, 199; 
of normal .students, 141, 142; of profes.sors and 
in. struct ors, 1.57, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, prom'rty, 
108, 200; Hcientilie a])]mratns, 199. ktndents, 
08, 09, 70, 71, 111 116. 1;58, 159, 160, 161, 162, 103, 
164, 188, 194, 19.5, 196. 197. 

Tmideiicy .o diHerfiitialion between ricli and 
pooriir England, 608. 

Universiiii's and colleges, statistics, xvi-wii, 
2115 21."5; of training courses, xv-xvi. 

Universilv and college, English diatinctiou of, 
8U6-8i)8, 885-887. 

Uuivcr.sity college, NTittiughain, England, pro- 
])osed experiment in the training of leachers, 
683. 

Universilv <‘duc;ition of w'cmen in I'ngl.'iud, facil- 
ities for, 805-89 1 . 

, Uni vm-sity <- xtmision in France, 3(.)1 30;5. 

I Statislics of. 2148-21.55. 

I Univi r.sity of Alabama, admission hv ei'rtiiiiaite, 

' 1173. 

ITiivcrsitv of Amsterdam, admits women, 4.S5. 

Expi'iidituri's and income, 539. 

Stati.stics, 534. 

TTin\ (.Tsity of Arizona, statistics, 1202,1204,1207. 

Unix cr.sily of ('.“ili.iG. 

Uulvi'r.sity of i ■.ili:‘i! i|i ; ,.dmi>:-io!i by certificate, 

1173. ‘ 

Statistics, 1202, 1204, 1207. 

University of Gambridge, women at, 8.53 891. 

Universilv of Colorado, admission bv r(ititicate, 

1174. 

IMeilical school, 1273. 

Universil v of Graeowg 727 -736, 76,5-772. 

University of Denver, admi.ssion by eertificate, 
1181, 

University of Georgia, admission by certificate, 
1174. 

Statistics, 120 1, 1207. 

UniA'eraity of (iroaingon, admits woinon, 485. 

Stnlistics, 528-5,31), .533, 5;i8. 

University of Idaho, admisHion hv (ertilleate, 1171. 

Statistics, 1204, 1207. 

University of Illinois, admission by certificato, 
1174. 

Stati.stie.s 1204,1207. 

University of Kansas, admission by eertificate, 
1170. 

University of Ivoonigsherg, 737. 

Poli.sh origin, 789-790, 

University of Lemberg, 705, 769, 772-781. 

Students, 771). 

Univer.sity of Id'yden, iidmit.s women, 485. 

First in llollaml, 478. 

IVIusenins, 533. 

Statistics, .528-.534, 535, 538. 

University of Alaeernta, efforts to suppress, 567. 

Univ«*rsit\ of Miidiigan, admi.-ision by certificate, 
1171,1172,1177. 
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TTnivorwity of Mlnuosota, tidjiiiasioti by certllicato, 

1178. 

Medical school, 1273. 

Statistics, 1202,1204, 1207, 

University of Mississippi, admission by certifi- 

cate, 1178. 

TTniversity of MiH.souri, statistics, 1204, 1207. 

University of Modena, efforts to suppress, 567. 

TTniversity of Nebraska, achuission by eertificate, 

1178. 

University of Nevada, slatistics, 1203, 1205, 1207. 

UniversitV of North (Carolina, admission by cer 
tificatb, 1179. 

Uni ver.sity ol'Omaha, admission by i‘(U'tifleato,n85. 

Uin eofsity of(lre”:on,a<lini.ssion by certificate, 1179. 

University of Oxford, women at, 805-8.53. 

Univeraity of Parma, efforts to suppress, 5G7. 

University of Peunsylviinia, admission by certifi- 
cate, 1186. 

Medical school, 1264. 

University of South Dakota, admission bv certifi- 
cate, 1179. 

University of Tennessee, admission b^* certificate, 

1179. 

Statistics, 1203, 1205, 1208. 

Universifyof Texas, admivssion by certificate, 1180. 

University of the State of Missouri, adiuission by 
certificato, 1178. 

UnivorsitvM)f the. State of New York, doeumenta 
used in inspecting and aw'tirding grants to 
. secondai'y schools, etc., 659-665. 

.T. .T l'i:i<li.i.\ (.ii. OK). 649. 

T'lih er.“.il \ of I'tali. adini-sion by certificate, 1180. 

University of lUreeht. admits women, 485. 

Statistics, 528-530, 533, 538. 

University of Vermont, admission by certificate, 

1180. 

Statistics, 1203, 1205, 1208. 

University of Warsaw, 715, 748. 

Suppressed, 744. 

University of Washington, admission by oertifl- 
(•ate. fl80. 

University of Wilna, 714, 715, 719, 735, 743, 745. 

University of AViscoiisin, admission by certificate, 
1180. ‘ 

Statistics, 1203, 1205, 1208 

University of Wyoming, admiaaiou by certificate, 

1181. 

Stati8tic.s, 1203. 1205, 1208. 

Upper Canada, religion and the State school 
.system in, 609-670. 

Uruguay, education of women, 048. 

Stati8tjc.s of elementary education, 2284-2285. 

17. S. (Jraut University, admission by certificate, 
1187. 

Utah, coll (ige presidents, 1141,1144. 1152. 

Compulsory education requirements, 1121, 

Religious instruction, 1655. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1134. 

Sta.tistic.s of business colleges, 2222-2223, 2244- 
2245; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1847, 
18.58, 1868, 1^77, 1888; of colleges and universi- 
ties, 155-1.57, 159, 161-163, 165, 168-169, 181-184, 
188-196, 198-200, 221-233, 2130, 2146; of colleges 
and universities reporting toacljers’ training 
courses, 115; of common schools, xxxv-xlii; 
of denominational colleges and universities, 
154; of institutions for the deaf, 2249. 2253, 
2255; of normal schooks, 128-148,2220-2221; of 
parochial schools, 1664; of private schools, 
xlviii, 2014-2015; of reform schools, 2274, 2278- 
2279; of school houses and property, xlvii ; of 
school income and expenditure, lii-lvii; of 
schools of teclinology, 181-184, 221-233, 2167, 
2169; of secondary schools, 37-45, 47-56,59-67, 
69, 71-105, 2104-2105; of teachers and salaries, 
xlv-xlvi. 

Utah Agricultural College, stations, 1203, 1205, 
1208. 

Utica. N. Y., population, 10. 

Utrecht, first Dutch school located in, 477. 

University founded, 478. 

Veterinary school in, 522-523. 

V. 

Van Rennselaer, Stephen, efforts for scientific in- 
struction, 1190. 

Yassar College, admission by certificate, 1185. 


Vaml, c<uuiJiilKt»iv education roqnireiuouts, 

1122. 

Venezuela, education of women, 949. 

Statistics of elementary education, 2284-2285. 

Vermont, college presiclents, 1141, 1144, 1147, 

1152. 

Compulsory education requirements, 1121. 

(Tonveyauco of children to school, 1478-1479. 

Early common schools, 1.599-1601. 

School laws as to women. 963. 

Scientific school founded, 1191. 

State and city superintendents, 1127, 1134. 

Statistics of bii.sinesa colleges, 2222-2223, 2244- 
2245; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1847, 
1858, 186.S. 1877, 1888; of colleges and universi- 
ties. I.55-15H, 100,162-164, 1«6-169, 181 -184,188- 
206, 221, 223-224, 226, 228-229, 231, 233. 1220, 2130, 
2146; of colleges and universities reporting 
teachers’ 1 raining courses, 115-116, 124-125; 
of conmnm scliools, xxxv-xlii; of denomina- 
tional <a>l leges and tini\ ersities, 153; of med- 
ical se.hool.s, 238, 247-248, 2186 2187; of normal 
.schools, 128-148, 2206-2207, 2220-2221 ; of nurse- 
training schooLs, 241, 254-255, 2196; of pai o- 
dual school.^, 1664; of private schools, xlviii, 
2106-2107; of reform schools, 227.3, 2278-2279; 
of. School honse.s and property, xlvii; of hcIh»oI 
inciune and <^xpt>nrlitnr<', lii-lvii, of schools 
of technology, 181-184, 221, 223-224, 226-233, 
2167. 2169; t)f seiamdarv acliools, 36, 38-46, 48- 
57. 59-68,70,72-10.5, 1990-1991, 2015, 2106-2107; 
of teacliers and salaries, xliv, xlvi. 

The sehiM)! district in, 1463. 

Veterinary medicine, schools of, in Holland, 522- 
623. 

Statistics. 238-241, 242, 2192; in Belgium. 315. 

Veterinary surgerv at University of Warsaw, 
758. 

Vimamt, B. F., on Bible study at Chautau<iua, 
997. 

Vincent, Bovd, on Chautauqua. 1662. 

Vincent, Jolm H., a founder of Chautauqua, 979, 
996. 

On Chautauqua salute, 084 

Personal history of, 1058-1060. 

Vi<;t.<)ria, statistics of elementary education, 2284- 
2285. 

Vienna, statistics of juiblic elementary schools, 
414,415,410. 

Villard, Helen Elise, on education of women in 
Greece, 935, 936. 

Villari, Pasquule, introduces bill modifying school 
administration, 568. 

Virginia, college piesideiits, 1141,1143, 1144, 1147, 
1152. 

Education of the negro, 1332-1340, 1352. 

Establishim nt of State scliool fund, 1507. 

Scientific school founded, 1191. 

State and city 8ui>erinten«lents, 1127, 1134. 

Statistics of business colleges, 2222-2223, 2244- 
2245; of city school systems, 14,15, 17, 1847, 1858, 
1808, 1877, 1888; of colleges and universities, 
1.55-158, 160. 162-164, 166-169, 172-177, 181-184, 
18H-206, 209-217, 221-233, 1220, 2130. 2146; of 
collog<^H for wq)rueri, 172-177, 209-217. 2156, 2164; 
of common schools, xxxv-xlii; of denomina- 
tional colleges and universities, 153; of dental 
schools, 240, 250-251,2189; of institutions for 
the blind, *2261, 2261, 2206; of institutions for 
the deaf, 2248, 22.53, 2255 , of law schools, 237, 
245-246, 2181 ; of normal training schools, 2170 ; 
of medical schools, 238, 247-248, 2186-2187 ; of 
normal schools, 128-148. 2206-2207, 2220-2221; 
of nurse-training schools, 241, 254-255, 2196; 
of pa rochial schools, 1664 ; of phannaoy schools, 
252-253, 2191; of private echools, xlviii, 2106- 
2111; of reform schools, 2273, ^78-2279; of 
school houses and property, xlvii ; of school 
income and expenditure, lii-lvii ; of schools of 
teohnologv, 181-184, 221, 233, 2167, 2169; of 
schools of theology, 236, 243-244, 2178 ; of sec- 
ondary schools, 36*88-46, 48-57, 59-68, 70,72-105, 
1991-1992, 2015, 2106-2111; of teachers and 
salaries, xliv, xlvi. 

The school district in, 1464. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
statistics) 1203, 1205, 1208. 

Volterra Industrial School, 665. 

Von Holst, on Niagara and Chautauqua, 978. 
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"Wadswdrtli, James, work of, for scliools, 1590- 

151)1. 

'R^aelzoldt, Stephan, on C'llucalion of Tvomoii in 

(lOnuany, 4(>0-471. 

Wago t'iiriir'rs. ii(‘; 4 ro, inR.")-139(). 

Wa;iTiiiiiir(‘ii, ag:rionll lira! rcIxkO in. 515 -510. 

WaltU'rk-Pynnoiit, of elonitjnlary odu- 

caiioi), 

Walos, crntrul Mohool a^enry of, G07. 

Eli’cctH of AV( Lsli iiileniiodiato oducation act, 
000 

l.otiiKlnl ion on fl<'f'OTt<lary i'ducalion, 000. 

St a( i.si ics of in, ‘25H. 

AValk(‘r, Francis A., t)n techiii( al tcaininj^, 1190- 
]2(U». 

"VS alliu'li, IJiclinrd, and schools of AVashiiigton, 
10s;!-1084, 1085. 

ATaltt)!!, (icorae A., on coiia < yanco of children to 
school, 1471. 

Ward, Herbert, on Iraininj; of H'aidjcrs of soc- 
oixlary sclior)lsor Franco, (185-097. 

Wara.a\v, Ihichy of, create d, 7-1.1. 

Warsaw, inusie'al odncalion, '7G0. 

Sc'condaiy education in, 700. 

Fni\ ('rsiiy of, 71.5, 741, 74.5, 747. 7 18-7.59. 

Wa.s]il)urn, Ichnhod, aid to Worcester Free 
Inst i lute, 1192. 

Washburn (Jedlcije, aduiission hy ccrtifjc.ate, 1183. 

Wiisliiii;:t()n. I’oolu'r T., :i(ldressat Atlanta Expo 
sit ion, 17.55 17.5(5. 

Address on industrial education of tlu' negro, 
i:!5(5-i:i(;(). 

Washington, IF C., .aid .s(»cit'ty among teac;her.<», 
l(t9;5.' 

Eighty years of piihlic schools, 107.3-1098. 

'Fopnl ttion, 9. 

Washiiigion. colleg<‘. pC('Hidcnf s, 1 1 tl. 1141, 1147. 

(5>iii pnlsoi’Y education re<jnireiiu‘nts, 1121. 

Incenses in pliannacy, 1242. 

Jlcligion.s instruction, 1054. 

School law.s as to v.'onieii, 901. 

State aT\d city supevintendents. 1127.1134. 

iStati.stiCM (tf business cullcg<*s, 2222 2223, 22tt- 
2245, of eityschool systiMus, 1-t, 15,17,1847,1.8.58, 
18(i8, 1878, 1888; of coll(‘ges and universities, 
1.5,5 1.57, 1.59, 101-103, It;5-109. 181, 185-184,188- 
190, 198-200, 221-233, 1220, 2130-2131, 2140; of 
college.s and universities reporting tt‘aehers’ 
training coura<^M. 110, 120; of common schoids. 
^^\\ xlii , <)f dcnoniinational collegiss and 
universities, 154; of dental schoids. 240,2.50- 
251, 21,'''t); of inslit iitions for the Mind, 2202, 
2204, 2200, ('f instilutions for tin; ileaf, 2219, 
2253, 225.5, of iiislilulions for the feidde- 
minded, 2207. 2209,2270; of normal .selnxds, 128 
148, 2200 2207; of p.iioelual schotd^, lOOt; of 
jdiarmaey schools, 2.52-25:?. 2191, (,»f piivate 
.schools, \lviii, 2110-2111, of reform schools, 
2271, 2278 -2271); of scliool liouscs and ])ro{K'i ty, 
xlvii; of school income and e\p(nidilure,. lii- 
Ivii , ofsihoidsol tt'.ehnology . 184 -IHl, 221 2:t:?, 
2IOr, '.'109; ol‘ .‘H’.'ondarv hc1m»oN, 157 -4,5 47 50, 
.58 r.7, 09,71 -10.5.H)!):i,20ld, 2110-21U, oftcachers 
and H.ila:i(;s,\lv-xlvi. 

'I'he school dndrict in, 1 107. 

AVasluiigton Agrjcull iiral t'ollcg.; and School of 
Soil lice, 1180. 

SlalishcH, 120,5. 12?)3. 

^^'ashin^lou (.hdlcgc, adnii.s.s^on O'" laniiticato, 
1187. 

AAFiylaud Francos, sketch of his work, 1010-1011. 

AVebster, Hanit'l, sketch of his caily l)fc, 1002 - 
1(503. 

Weh.sier, Xo.ali, Hkctch of liis life and work, 1587- 
1.590 

AA^ec'ks, Stc]dien I>. pn'parc.s checit Imt of Anicn*- 
ican .summer schools, ] IH3-1;59:?. 

Wells, C. IF. iicnmansliii), 1042-1044. 

AVcsIevan llnivcrsitv, admis.sion liy ccvtilic.atcs 
1181. 

AA^est Australia, stati-stics of I'lcunentary cducji- 
tion, 22H4 -22H.5. 

West AHi-giiiia, college presidents, 1141, 1143, 1147, 
1152. 

Education of the; negro, l.'):52 FHO. 1354. 

State and city supcrintcndi uts, 1127, 11:55. 
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At’’ ent A' irginin, — I (on ( itm c'd . 

Strtlistics of bn.siiio3s colh^p^s, 2222-2223, 2244- 

2245; of city school systems, 14, 15, 17, 1817, 
1858,1888-1878; of oolle^^cs and universities, 

15.9-l.a8, 160, 162-164,160-169 172, 17.5, 177. 188- 
206. 209-212, 214, 217, 227, 2i:41, 2117; of c.ollegea 
and nni ver.siticis n iMu ling itc ochers’ tniiniug 
courses, lli>, 120; ofcollcgc.s for women, 172, 175, 
177, 209-212, 21 4, 217, 2104 ; of cominon sidiooks, 
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